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lA W ('J.AIiK urssEi. E, 

AiTHoi; oi ''I’lii' \Vj:1(K ok TiiL (lutEsvj.NOh,' ire. 


C'll v! II K 1 »\V\ • HANM )„ 


\\i l-'ti i\i f'hr i . L u. tli' 

luoilUii-, ;iii I II'VV. .il hall [>a-l o’.loik 

in tin- ivciiin^, \\< weP "11 llic Soulli 
Liij'l, till" ■slitj. on a laiil ho\\ lnu* *li« :nUii;_; on 
a 'ha <h'\\ 11 < 'li.iiiiu-l Yoiii M 

ll was a Scj)l. :iih, t iiiliJiI', \Aith an luLic of 
AAiultr 111 ill! aii'i ''l.i I's a\)ii>1i "Wf]*! 

S«jii.ill-hkr into tin air\ ikiikliira lioll^\\> <-J 
: tlif <an\a';. T'laii \\a- .i tnll moon, small as a 
I sil \ cr (aiiiion liill, \\ith a hMj*iial oivcni>ii 
! tn IN i( V sjiaikliiio, ami tin' s, ml i aim- swiajam,' 

; np o\ii ll 111 sluo'K ami (tills ami IcatlK ol 

\apour, sailin- n|> -laik !iom aaIkm** tin' I.inJ of | 
I'lamc \ias, ami w liiti niii.; out niti» a ^o-,Ntmci ' 
i (IclicavV ol tint . 1 -. il, s ijiul into ami *llc(I 
tliio’i'_,ii lln* ii-atjal silvm 'j>lcmlotii « Tim 

(ho whole raiioe*of Olianiml a\.is in llm 'nin 
ot the sm; 4 «‘ lliat fkished into lll.ls-**-, of A\liit(i 
WJitei fiom llm jiomleious how« >1 the 'Jmlia- 
I man as sin* sL.rnmd and dudicil liei w<i\ aloii;^, • 
' llmt.nksof hei « ouinos oioaniij,^' to every vvind- 
u.ird loll, i\.> though the clew (d each sail weie 
the -h.in I ol a j^mnt seeking u^uoot Uie 
mii--ive irim holt that conhued tlu‘ t*ornoi of i 
the oroauino , loths to the deck. * •! 

The toweniij' Forelaml showed m*a pale*4jml, 
windy heap on the staihouid fjuttvter. ^he iti^id 
ran m a soil of eitpui* ^laintim-'S aloii;.' our 
heai^i, with the l)over lights han^^^in^ fli ^hi* 
pallid shadow hke a :^ala\y of •Jiiellies • ievond 
them a s<nt of treniblino mduihuis sheen, mail^ino 
Folkestone; .lud on liioli in the ehvir dnsk 
j\er the (pi.uter yon saw- tin* Foudand li;^lit , 
like spine wild ami yellow shir staiiTig down 


ujion the sea clear of liie ni|.dit of the wing- 
llkc Si'lid 

^I’lie sh)]) was the i‘onnl'hl‘t^ n well-kuowii 
Tmliamaii ol hei d.iy -now so hmg ai^o that it 
ni.dvcs nm had as thoueli T wen- two eentuiie' old 
to !»e ahh* t(( itl.itc that I was ;v heailv Aoung 
h How 111 tho-'f times. She w.is hound to Tx-mbay. 
Most ol the ]>a'sengfi-■ Inid coiimaho.iid .xt<!iaV(“s 
end, 1 amoug-'t lln in , and hei»* we wiie iicw 
iftiasliiiig oui way^iiilo liie wrlemng w.item ol 
the Chamicl, luiglil.v th.iuklul those of Us who 
w**ie not s(.M sick, I me.in—llial there had i ome 
a shill ol wind when tjie sontticiu liinh of 
life (Joodwin S.inds was still <ihiea-t, to enable 
n^ to k( ep onr amdiois at the catliead ai*d save 
ns a heal t-w eai V iiig *sj>ell oi delentioii in the 
1 )owiis. 

The Acssel lookfil nohlv hy niof>nlighl ; she 
w.is showing a niainhuigallant sad to the Iruslien- 
ii*(g wind, uml the canvas so.iied to Ingh aloft 
in sliadov'jy sp.uc", ulindi (aim- and went in a 
kind* ot wiiilving as ihe Inminaiv leapt liom 
tlie*edge (d the hiiiiynig < lomK into some 
little lagoon <d soft indig", Hashing down a 
fi'iy iMiU ol sdvcr fin*'-, till tin* long spaik- 
ling beam lia\idling ovi-r the loainilig heads 
of the seas, like a sjmke of a revolving wheel, 
was e.xtingmslied in a hie.ith by the sweep of a 
body ol vapoiir oxer the lox’ely jdaiiet 1 stood 
at jhe rail that ran athwart the Invak ol the 
poop, surveying this giaml night-picture 
c^itwurihbonnd Indiaman. Fron* time to time 
th<‘ro w'onid be a roaring of water oil her weather- 
how, that# glamed in the ino-Mishine in a linge 
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'fountain of prisinanc crystals. The <0^1*69 of 
a couple of seamen keeping a lookout trudged 
the weather-side of tlie rorecaatle, their shadows 
at their feet stSHliig out*upon the white plank 
to some quick and brilliant hurl of moonlight, 
clear as a .aketcli in iuK upon white paper. 
AmhlsbiDg, forwar<l, loomed up the big galley, 


ne brig Uowing past ue along to the Downs, the 
strong'Wind gubUing fair over her quarter, and 
her canvas rising in marble-likj^urves to the 
tiny royals; «vei*y cloth glancil^ in pearl to 
the doTtce of the moon amongst the clouds,* 


clear as a .aketcli in iulc upon white paper, every rojie upon her glistering out into silver 
Anudsbfn^ forwar<l, loomed up the big galley, wire, with the foam, white ns sifted snow, 
with a I3k«[-bo.it stowed before it roofed with lifting to her Imwse-piiieS^to the clipper shearing 


spare boomlv on either Imud ro>«e the high UmI- ' 
works with tliree ctvrronailes of a side stealing 
out of tlie dusk between the tall <lefencee of 
the shfp Kke the shapes of lieusts crouching to 
obtain a view of the aea through tlie port¬ 
holes. A ru<l«ray of light came aslant from 
the.'gallev and touched with its rusty facliance 
a few liuks o( the huge chain cable that was 
ranged along the decks, a coil of rope hanging 
upon a belaying* pin, and a fragment of bul¬ 
warks stanchion. Now and again a seaman 
would .pass through t,tlns light,’ihe figure of | 
him coming out red against the greenish silver , 
in the atmosphere. A knot of passengers hung 
together close under the^weuther poop ladder, I 
with a broad white space, of the* quarter deck 
sloping from their feet to tlie lee waterways, ' 
whence at intervals thu^'e would ^ue a soumr 
©f choking and gasping ns the heave of tlu* . 
ship brought the dark (Jhannel surge brimming 1 
to the scupper holes. Tlie growling hum of ^ 
the voiefes of the men blended in a strange 
effect upm the ear with the shrill singing of 
the wind in the rigging and the ceaseless washing ^ 
noises over the side and the long-drawn croaking 
sounds which arise from all parts of a bliip 
struggling agaiiibt a head sea under a press of 
canvas. 

Aft on the poop, where 1 was .standing, the | 
vesSel had somelhing of a deserted look. - The , 
pilot hatl been dropped off Deal; the otlicer of 
the watch (the chief mate) was stumping the 
weather-side of the deck from the ladder to! 
abreast of the foremast skylight; the dark figure j 
of the captain swung in a sort of pendulum-. 
tramp from the mizzeii rigmiig to tlie grutii^ | 
abaft the wheel. Dim os a distant firebrand | 
over the port quarter, windily llickering uiKip , 
the sti’etch of ^robbing waters, shone the lautei'ai 
of the lightship off the South Sand Head ; ai^l 
)t was otld to murk how it rose, and fell upon 
the speeding night sky to the swift yet stately 
pitching of our ship, wit'll the figui’e of the 
man at the helm somehow sliowing the vaguer 
for it, spite of the bhiuing of the binnacle lamp 
Hinging a little golden haze round about the 
compass staml, aWt which the shape of tlu: 
fellow showed vague us the uiitline of aghost 

lla! thought I, thiK is being at sea now indeed I 
Why, thougli we were m narrow waters'yet, 
there was such a note of ocean yeaniing in 
the thmiderous wash of the weather billows 
sweeping along the bends that, but for the* 
pale glimmer of the line of land trending 
away to starboai'd, I might easily have tni^ined 
tiie whole waters of the great Atlantic to be 
under our bow. 

It was a bit chilly, and I caught myself 
Iv^j^ug my peacoat to me with a lialf-foriAad 
<fe^ution to make for my cabin, where there 
were yet soine^ traps of mine remaining to b? 
stowed away. But 1 lingered—lover of all sea- 
eSects, as 1 thenVas and still am —Uh watch a 


of her keen btein, and not a light aboard oT 
her but what was kindled by the luminary in 
the glass uji*d bl'ass about her decks as she went 
rollin(^ post us delicate as a vision, pale as steam, 
yet of ail ex(juibite grace as deterniiiiable os a 
piece of painting on ivory. 

I walked aft to the companion hatch and 
entei'ed the cuddy, or as it is now called, the 
saloon. The apartment w'as the width of the Hhip, 
and was imleed a very splendid and spacious state- 
cabin, with a bulkhead at the exti-eniity under 
the wheel, where the captain’s bedroom was, 
and a bei*th alongside of it, where the bkipper 
worked out his navigation along with the officers, 
and where the midshipmen w^eiit to school. 
There were also two berths light forward close 
against the entinme to the cuddy by uay of 
the quarter-<leiA, occupic^i by the fir.-'t and second 
mates; otheiwise, the interior was ih dear as 
a ballroom, and it was like cntciing a brilliantly 
illuminated pavilion ashoi*c, to puss out ot the 
wimly <lusk th«‘ night and the flying moon¬ 
shine of it into the soft biiglitiiess of oil-tiumes 
burning in liaiuDome lamps of vhite and gUum- 
ing metal, dnphcaled by luirrois, with li.md- 
paintiugs between and polished panels in uhieh 
the radiance cloudily ripided. A long table 
went down the centi-c of this cuddy, and over 
it were tlie* domes of the skylights, in which 
were many plants ajid tlowcrs of beauty awinging 
in pots, and glt)be& of fish and silver swing¬ 
ing trays, llight through llie heait of the 
interior came the shaft of the inizzen-mast, rich 
with ^hiselled configurations, and of a deli¬ 
cate hue; a handsome piano skKirl lashed to 
the deck nbnft this flunk of giant spur. The 
plunks wei-e finely carpetwl, and solas and ann- 
chuirs lan the length of the glitteiing saloon 
on ^thcr side of if. 

Theiv w'er<* a few people assembled at the 
fore-j*nd of the table as I made iny way to 
the hatch whose wide stcx>s led to the sleep¬ 
ing bbitlis lj»Iow. It was not hard to perceive 
that* one of them W'as an Bhst Indian military, 
gentleman •wdioso liver was on fire through 
years of curry'. His white whiskers, of the 
^wire-like intlexibility of a cat’s, stood out on 
either side his lemon-coloured cheeks; his little 
blood-sbot eyes of indigo sparkled under over¬ 
hanging brows wliere the liair lay thick like 
1*0118 ^of TOttoif-ivool. This geiitleiiiau I knew 
to be Colone^ Bannister, and as I cautiously 
made my w*ay along—for the movements of the 
deo^ w^ntaggering enough tov oblige me to 
trep waiily—t gathered that he was ridicul¬ 
ing the %ie(iical profession to Dr Hemmoridge, 
(he^sbip’a sqygoun, ibr their inability to pre- 
scri^ fpr sea-eickpcoe. • 

* It iss dcr nerves,’ I heard a fat Dutch gentle- 
maif say—afterwards known to me as Peter 
Hemskirli, manager of a firm in Bombay. 

‘NerveaP sneered the Colonel, with a glance 
at^he Dutchman’s waistcoat ‘Don’t you^now 
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the diffe^euca between -tke nerves and. ike 
ttpinacb, sir 1’ ^ • 

* Same tbiri|p exclaimed Dr Henimeridge 
soothingly; ‘sea-sickness means the heady 

way; and pray. Colonel, what are the brains, 
but^- 

‘Iltt! ha!’ roared the Colonel, interrupting 
him; ^ihere I have you. If it be the brains 
only which are affected, why, then, ha! ha I 
^no woudei* Mynheer here doesn’t sutfft*, though 
*it*s his first Vpynge, he says.’ 

But iny descent of the steps carried me out 
of earshot of this interesting talk. My uubiii 
wiw well aft There was a fairly wide corridor, 
ami the berths were ranged on either liuud of 
it Fl'om some of them, as I ma<le my way 
along, came in luufiled sounds various notes 
of lamentition and siifiering. A black woman, 
with a ring through her nose and her*hea<l 
draped in white, sat on the deck lu front of 
the closed door of a berth, uioauiug in a 
sea-sick way over a baby that she rocked in 
her arms, and that was crying at the top of its 
pipes. Tlie door of a cabin immediately opposite 
opened, and a young i'dlow wil% a ghastly 
face putting hi.s liead oiil exclaimed in accents 
stronj^ly suggestive of nausea: * 1 tliay, con¬ 
found it? tlitop that noitlie, will you ? The 
rolling ith bad enough without that thindy. 
Thteward!’ The slnp gave a* liiivli, and lie 
swung out, but instantly darted back uguiu, being 
indeed but lialf-clothed : ‘ I thay, are i/oa the 
thteward ?’ 

•Xo,’ said I. ‘Keep on singing out. ‘Some¬ 
body ’ll come to you.’ 

* VVon’t they tlimother (hat woman?’ Ue shouteil, 
and he would have said more, hut a sudden kick- 
up of the ship slammed his cabin door for him, 
and the next moment my ear caught a souikI 
that indicated too surely his rashness in leaving 
his bunk. 

1 entered my berth, and found the lump 
alight in it, and the young gentleman wlip was 
to share the cabin with me sitting in his bed- 
sted<], that was above nime, dangling lus legs 
over the edge ol it, and gazing with a dil^ 
ordered countenance upon the deck. 1 had 
chatted with him during the afternoon ai^ 
Imd learnt who he was. Indeed, his name was 
in big letters unuu his portmuiiteau—‘^'he Hfti. 
Stephen (lulledgcwid incidentally he Injd 
tula me that he was a sou of Lord Rundown, | 
and that he was bound to India a shouiihg 
tour. He was a good-looking young man, with < 
fair whiskers, wliite teeth, a genial smile, yet 
with something of affectation' iu his way of 
speaking. 

‘It’s doo(.i<l rough, isn’t it, Mr* Du^dal^?’ 
said ho ; ‘and isn’t it raining 1’ * ^ 

‘ No,’ said I. • 

‘Oh, but look the glass here,’ he eaclaime^ 
indicating the scuttle or portUoli^* the thic^ 
gloss of which showed gleaming, but biifck us’ 
coal against the night outside. * • # 

‘Wh|r,’ said 1, ‘the wet th%re is*the sea; 
it is spray; nothing but spray.’ • ' * 

‘Hang all waves*’ he said in a low voice? 
*Wliy tlie dickens can't the ocean always be 
calm'l If I’d have known that this ship 
pitched so, I’d have waited for a steadier vesseL > 
Will you* do me the kindness to*lift the Iid[ 


o£' tlijOt portmanteau 1 You’ll find a Mask of 
bnmdy in it. Hang if I like to move. 


Sorry now 1 didn’t uring a cot, though they’re 
doocid awkward things get in and out of.’ ‘ 
r| X found the flask, and gave it to •him, and 
he took a pull at it. I declined his jvfiicr of 
a dmm, and went to Work tb stow yf&y some 
odd8.and ends which Vfere in my trui^ft 
‘ Don’t you feel ill V said he. • 

‘No,* said I, • 

‘ Oh, ah, i remember now! ’ he exClaimed; 
‘you were a sailor once, weren’t you 
‘Yes; 1 had a couple of years of k.’ 

‘Wish I’d been n sailbr, I know,^said,he. \I 
mean, after I’d given it up. As to being a 
sailor—merciful goodness! think pf four, per¬ 
haps five months of this.* • 

*Oh,' you’ll be os good a sailor, as ever a 
seaman amongst us in a duy or two,’ said I 
eufcquragingly. 

‘Don’t feel like it now, though,’ he%xclaimedv 
‘ Let’s see : I. think ycgi aaul you were going* 
out to do some painting ?—()h no I I beg 
pardon: it was a chap imnied Emmett who 

told me that..**'You—von’- He looked at 

me with a slightly inebriated cock of the head, 
troui which I might infer that the ‘pull’ he 
had taken at his flask was by no means his 
first ‘drain’ within the hour. * 

‘No,’ said I, with a laugh; ‘I am going out 
to see. an old relative up country. Aud not 
moi’e for that tlian for the fun of a voyage.* 

‘ The fun of the voyage ! ’ he echoed with a 
btupid face ; then wutli a sudden brightening up 
of Ins munuer, though his gloomy countenance : 
quickly returned to him, he exclaimed ‘ I say, 
Dugdale—beg pardon, you know; no good in 
mistenng a chap that you’re going to sleep with 
tor four or five months—call me Col ledge, old 
fellow—but I say, though, seen anything more 
of that ripping girl since dinner* ? By George ! 
what eyes, eh ? ’ 

Ike drew his legs u^ and with a slight groan 
composed himself in a posture for sleep, mani¬ 
fest]^ heedless of any answer I might make to 
his ouestion. • 

I fingered aw hile in the berth, and then HlJing 
a pipe, mounted .to the saloon aud made uty 
way to the quaitcr-declc to smoke iu the shelter 
of the recess in the cuddy iront. Colonel Ban¬ 
nister lay sprawling upon a sofa, h(jlding a 
tumbler of biundy grog in his hand. There were 
other passengers iu the cuddy, scattered, and all 
«o|| them grimly silent, staring hard at the lamp.s 
yet with something of vocancy in their I’egai'd, 
os though their tlioughts were elsewhere. As 1 
steppcij' on to the quarter-deck the cries and 
chorusing of men aloft came sounding through 
the strong and hissing pouring of the wind 
hetk'ecn the masts and through tfie harsh seeth¬ 
ing of the seas, which the bow's of the ship were 
smiting intfi snowstorms as she went sullenly 
ploughing through the water with tlie weather- 
Jqech of her maintopgallant-sail trembling in the 
green glaucings of the moonlight like the fly of a 
flag itf a breeze of wind. They were taking 
reef in the fore and mizzen topsails. The chiet^ 
mat#, Mr Prance, from time to time^would sing 
out an order over my bead that answered 
itk hoarse ‘ Ayy ay, air,’ echoing ouf of the ^Iwm'' 
in wb^ tlie^re-part of the ship was plunged. 
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I my pipe and eat myself down on. the and learnt that he had used the sea for upwards 

coamings of tne booby Imtoh to enjoy a smoke, of forty-five years. Ho had in every kind 

I was mone, and this luoon-touchcd flying Chan- of craft, and had obtained ^nt reputation 
nel hight-scene cai?ied i%y memory back to the ^amongst owners and underwriters for his defense 
times when 1 a sailor, when I hud paced the «aud pIe^)ervation of an Indiamau he was in com- 
<leck Si^mch another vessel as this as a midship- inand of tliat was attacked in the Bav of Bengal 
man of ifc It seeAed a Itng time ago, yet it was by a heavily armed Fre'ncli picaroon full of njen. 
no more n^n six* years either. Tiie old pro- Cups and swords and sei'vices of plate and 
fbteional instinct was quichened in me by the purses of money were heaped upon him for his 
voices of^ the fellow^ aloft, tiU*I felt as though it conduct ift thAt affair ; and indeed in his way he. 
were my w'atch on deck, that 1 was skulKiiig was a sort of small Commodore Dance, 
under the break of the poop here, and that i I looked at him with some interest as he sat 
ought to be‘aloft jockeying a lee yardarm or beside the Colonel, with the full light of the lamp 
dangling to windward dn*the flemish horse. over against him shining ujion his face and figure. 

Presently ^1 was quiet on high, and by the 1’liere had been little enough to see of him 
windy sheen in the atmosphere, caused by the during tlie day, and it was not until we dropped 
commingling of white waters and the frequent the pilot that he showed himself. His counten- 
glance of the moon through' some rent in the ance was crimsoned with long spells of tropic 
ragged clouds, I coul4 make out tile figtii'es of the W'eutlier, and hardened into ruggedness like tlie 
fellows on the fore'descending the shrouds. A face of a rock b}' the years of gales he had gone 
little w'hil^ aftenvards a deep soa-voice broke out through. He was about sixty years of age ; and 
into a strange wild «ong^ that w'as ^caught up ami his short-cropped hair was us white as silver, with 
re-echoed in a hurricane chorus'hy’the tail of a thin line ot whisker of a like fleecy sort slant- 
men hauling upon the halliards to masthead the ing from Ins car to the middle of his cheek. His 
yaid. It was a jiropej? sort of note to fit such a nose was sha^^d like tljp bowl of a clny-pijic, and 
night as that. A minute after, a chorus of a like was of a darker red than the rest of his face. His 
gruifness but of a diflereiit mehKly resounded on small sea-blue eves were sunk deep, ^s though 
the poop, where they were mastheading the top- from the eflect oi' long staling to windward ; and 
sail yard after reefing it The combined notes almost hidden aij, they w’eie by the heavy ridge of 
flung a true oceanic character into the picture of silver eyebrow, the> seemed to be no more than 
the darkling Indiamau swelling and rolling and gimlet holes in his head for the admission of light 
pitchuig in floating launches through it, witli licr He had thrown open his peacoat, and tliscovered 
wide pinions rising in spaces of faintness to the a sort of uniioim under it. a bufl-coloured 
scud, and the black lines of her royal yards shear- waistcoat ivith gilt buttons, an open Irock-eoat of 
ing to and fi^o against the moon that, when she blue thdh with \clvet lajH-h. Around his neck 
allowed, seemed to reel amidst the rushing wings was a satix sto(‘k, in which were thiec )>ins, con- 
of vapour to the wild dance of our ma8thea<ls. nectod by sniull chains. His shirt collar was 
The songs of the sailors, the clear shrill whist- divided behind, and rose in two sharp points 
ling of a boatswain’s mate forward, the orders under his chin, uhich obliged him to keej» his 
Uttered quickly by the chief olVnuir, the washing head erect in a quite military posture. Such was ■ 
noises of the ci'eamiiig surges, the sullen shouting Cappiin Keeling, commander of the famous old 
of the wind in the rigging resembling the sulky ludiuinan ('ountens Ida. 

breaker-like roar of a wood of tall trees sw'epF by I guessed he would not remain long below, 
a gale—all this made one feel that one was at sea ctherw ise I should have been tcuqitcd to join him 
in earnest < in a glass of grog, spite of the company ol Colonel 

I knocked the ashes out of my pipe and went Bhnni&ter, who was hardly the soit of man to 
on to the poop. The land still snowed ^'ery | make one ffeel happy on such an occasion as the 
dim^ to starboard, with here and there little | fi^t night out at sea, with memory bitterly recent 
oozings of dim ludiance tjiat might mark u village j of leave-taking, of kisses, of the hand-shakes of 
or a town. You could see to the horizon, where ' folks one might never sec again. 

the water sliow'ed in a sort of greenish blackness | _± __ 

with some speck of flame of a Fi'ench lighthouse | « 

over the port quarter; the September clouds ‘THE f*ABOUIl COLONIES OF 
soared up off,the edge of the sea like putts i^l' HOLLAN^D. 

coils of smoke frem a thousand factory chim¬ 
neys clown there, now and c^ain a bright star The great problem of Society has always been, 
glancing out from amongst them as tli^ came and pi^bably always will be, what to do with 
swiftly floating up to the moon, turning into a tha poor afld the vagrant classes. And of all 
silvery white as they neared the glorious planet. the mmiy ^xperiinento which have been made 
There were window’s in the cuddy'fi’ont, 4n<i towards a solution, certainly one of the most 
as I glanced through one of them I saw’ the cap- ft^restiivg is that which is stUl in progress in 
tain come down tlie companion atef» into the ftie Labour*polonies, as they are called, of Hol- 
bnghtly lighted saloon and seat himself at the nmd. ^ Without attempting any economic discus- 
table, where in a moment be was joined by tlie we iqvite oui^readers to follow us in a visit 
fiery-eyed little Colonel. Decanters an<l glasses to institutions w’kich are uniipte in the hiitory of 
were placed by one of the afcewaids on a twing- philanthropic wftbrt. 

~tray, and the scene then hod something of a * Some seventy years ago—name^, in 1818—the 
homely loolf spite of the cuddy’s aspect of ^m- * Sociq^ of Beneficence ’ in the Netherlands pro* 

, parative deser^n. Captain keeling, I think, claiimm the belief that pauperism might be 
was about the^ost sailorly-lookings man I ever cuininnsed, if not prevent^, by providing both 
renmmbpr meeting. I had heard ^him aijhore, agriculturu training and employment for able- 
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bodied persons wlio while destitute might be also district-master, with two subordinates, whose 
deserving. It is but right to say, however, that dutv was to give ins^uction in agricultural work 
the Society adopted the idea from a Dutch phil- to the colonists. Each allotment was laid out in 
anthropist. General Van den Bosch, who, again, a rectangle, with a brick .house of the familiar 
seems to have had it suggested to him by Robertr Dutch pattern at one entl, and'a wooden house for 
Owdn. It seems, at anynite, that a scheme of byre and bam. The houses were better built and 
Robert Owen’s for tlie employment of pauper better furnished tlmn ihose 6f the in^endent 
populations was* bi*ouglit to the attention of labourers of the difttrict, and the u;hqj 4 organisa- 
the Dutch Government by their ambassador in tion of the Cdlonies w'us very symmetrical. Bui 
London. This was in 1816; but .several years the Society was ne^'er a success from a financial 
previously Van <len Bosch had been experiment* point of view ; its expenses Were too heavy, and 
iiig with pauper labour on barren soils upon a there were many defects in its whole system which 
fanu which he had in Java, where he wjis gov- we need not go into ju^t now. In /me, Commie- 
ernor. Coining home in 1816, the General seems sioners w'ei*e appoints! »by the kinc to examine 
to have seen Owen’s scheme, to have applied to into its afiairs and to afTord it some ^assistance by 
it his own experience, and then to have developed loans and otherwise. 

the plan which has since been followed out with In 1869 the whole scheme was 'reconstructed, 
various motlifications. There* wei-e then the three Free Colonies of 

The objects which he had in view mayTnirly Fredenk8<>ord, * ^Villemsooix^ and Wilhelminas- 
be stated in the wonls of Sir John M‘Neill, w'ho oord, coinpriring about two thousand nine hun- 

iQno __i_ t _ t _j__ __ ...i .1.. . _ -r. _ 


in 1853 made a 8]Tccial visit to, and report on, ilred and sixty 


and the two Beggar 


the Dutch Labour Colonies, for the information Colonies of Veeiihuizen and Ommerschans, with, 
of the Board of Supervision for the Relief of a ])opulation oT. about sjx thousand. The entire 
the Poor in Scotlaiul. M'N’cill says: ‘General capital e\)»ended upon them had been six Imn- 
Van den Boscli appears to liave J^et out from dred an<l four^tiiousand pounds, of which about 
the position that if tlie** man, without four htindri'd and sixfy *thoiisan<l pounds was 

haviry; instruction, iinplcuients, habitation, or borrowed, and ^* 0111111116(1 as a debt upon the 
capital p*ovid(*d for him, could make tlie earth Society. Tlie Govemirft^iit now agi*eed to u’ipe off 
yi(>ld hiai tlie lucaus of living, much more W’ould this debt and take over both the Beggar Colonies, 
the iiidigoiit classes of civilisecT nieif, provided with their lands, buildings, &c, as a ‘going con- 
w'lth all these advantages, be able to niainlain cem,’ and thus to enable the Free Colonies to 
themselves by tilling tin* soil. He thence inferred make a fresh start. 

that abJe-boilied indigent jier-.ons of good char- So much by way of history ; and now for 
acter c(»uld be made .scM-siibbiming by employing a brief vi-sit to each of these two classes of Colo- 
tliein to reclaim waste land, provi(led funds could nica. 

be obtained t<» purchase tiio waste liyid and to And first, the Free Colonies, whi(‘h may be 
maiiiLuin the families upon it until it became described as private philanthropic organiautionTii 
productive. He believi'd that by occupation in for the relief of the poor. To the visitor, Fre- 
ugri( iiltnrul lalHUU-, under the training and deriksoord appears as an oasis in a desert, 
dis.-iplinc of a well-regulated establishment, the a smiling dibtrict some sixteen miles long, set 
moral character and the habits of the class of in the inidHt of the dreariest moorland one 
person^ might be greatly improvcid, and tliatlihey can conceive. Frederiksoord was itself a waste 
would give employment to industry in supplying befire General Van den Bosch began his worL 
their wants, instead of being, as thi*y then wore, a I Now, it is a settlftnent of compact fertile 
burden upon the community.’ farms, joined together by good roads, shaded i>y 

These were the objects with which the Hociet|r fine* trees, peopled by an* apparently contented 
was at length organisc'd, with a membership sujj-' and certainly industrious peasantry. If ever 
scription of 2’()() gnildorr' (4>. -Id.) per annum, wihterness was nyide literally to blossom as the 
Its organisation wa,s ratifi<‘d by the king in 18^, rose, it was at Frederiksoord. The Colony*now 
and membcr.s joined rapidly. ‘Within tw’ejve comprises five thousaniUncres of land, including 
mouths there were ove%tweuty thou«an(T membess, six large model farms employing some ninety 
an^ the amount suhscribed was over £4500 labourers, and two hundi*ed and twenty-four 
(56,000 guilder^). With this ^inparatvvely small farms, each capable not only of support- 
sniall capital-fund llic Society h*l an ambi- »ing, a family^ but also of affording a margin, 
tiouH pnigraiume. It included the formation iff the way of rent or contribution, tow’ords 
of Colonies for the repression of mendicity, the support "of the new arrivals and the infirm. 
Colonies for indigent persons and veterans, Free There %re five schools, eaejj^ with accommoda- 
Colijnies, Colonies for inspectors of •agricultural tion fdr over one hundml children ; a College 
works. Colonies for agricultural itu>tructi<m, ahd for gardening; tw’o Protestant churches, with 
Colonies for orphans and foundlings. As a matter houses for the ministers ; one Roman Catholic 
of fact, however^ the Soc.iety w’as only able ^ church, with a bouse for the priest; and a Jewish 
firijt to found two Colonies—one at* Frederik5 sj^nagoguc tmd teacher’s house, 
oord, near Steenwijk, where some *one Ui^ndred* The total available laud of the Colony is 
families were located to cultiv^ the waste limd^ divided into two parts. The ^ciety retains 
and a ^cond, about the some sizt called Willems- n'bout tw*o thousaucl five hundred acres, appro- ' 
oord, alter the then Prince of Orimge. the priated for the lai^e model farms, each about , 
year 1821 four more Colonies were formed, and hundred acres, which arc worked by the Socie^*« 
the management of the whole was placed under witH the labour of the colonists f for work- 
a director with one assistant, three under^Iirec- shops, managed on the same principle; and for 
tors, and other officers. .Each Colony was ^vided, churches, schools, dwellings, wofida, &c. The 
into districts of twenty-five farms lyicb, under a 1 coloi^ts have among them fifteen hundred dfres, 
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appropriated to the ‘free farmers’ and ‘lalwnrcr All the farms at Frederiksoord have the neat- 
colonists/ os we shall presently explain. ‘The ness peculiar to Dutch farms. Cattle and imple- 
population averages annually between seventeen ments alike look in good order and well cared 
and eighteen hundred, J?eing mainly composed for. The houses are clean and comfortable; tljj,8 
of ‘ free formers ’ and their families, and labourers "fences are well kept up; the land is kept free 
and their families ; but there is also a proportion from weeds. The general appearance of * the 
of orphs«*^boarders,"nnd aho the oflicials and their Colony gives one the fmpression of good culti- 
familieSj^Jbe. provided for. vation and of orderly industriofts living. There 

. It is a cardinal rule of these Free Colonies that are ‘black sheep,’ of course, in the community, 
candidates for admission must be destitute, and and there are i^th offences and punishments; 
muat'haVe some knowledge of farm-work or cralt but the general conduct is reported to be excel- 
or business. Families are preferred, and a nor- lent The colonists are never forced to leave 
mal household contains two adults and four except for drunkenness or nnscondnet; but they 
children. When there vtre less than four chil- are compelled both to educate their children and 
dren, boarders may be taken into the house. give them some technical training. Great atten- 

When a family first arrives in the colony, the tion is paid by the Society to the condition of 
head is employed as a labourer, at a wage which the young ones, whether they are to remain in 
is decreed not to be higher than the market-rate tlie Colony or to be placed in situations outside, 
of the district In gjjneral, the i*ate for field-work The 'College for gardening is said to have been 
is about eightpence per day in wintt‘r an<l one a great succe.ss. 

shilling in summer ; but some of the handicrafts- We have taken Frederiksoord as a type of 
men may earn one-and-^xpence or one-nnd-eight- the Five (\>lonies ; and now we will pay a 
pence per day. If the woik is bjid, the wages visit to Veenhuizen, as a type of the Govem- 
are stopped or a fine imposed. After serving nient or State Beggar Colonies, 
two or three years as a labonrec, tlie colonist This setlletnent lies in the prorince of Drenthe, 
may be moile a ‘free farmer’ if he has l)ehaved and to reach it we haVe to leave the laihvjiy at 
an(l worked well; and as a ‘.free farmer’ lie I Assen, and travel along the canal-banks tlyough 
receives about seven and a half acres of land to j a plain and uninteresting country. A'.- wc near 
himself, a cow on easy terms, a suijply of p«ta- ^"eenhuizt•n, liowcver, the scene improves, and 
toes and seed, and a certain quantity oi manure, ' meadows An<l gardens and smiling coin-fields 
wliich he lias not to pay for until the expiry of j cheer the eye. Vet this was all once, and not 
the year. This farm he lias to work for the j so long ago, a barren, dreary, unproductive 
benefit of himself and family, but under the j waste. 

supervision of the autliorities. He may work for ! One'- docs not pass through any formidable 
wages outside the Colony if he likes, as many <lo ;' walls or guarded gateway to enter this Govern- 
but he is not allowed to sen«l hay, straw, and raent preserve; but one soon perceives that the 
faanurc out of the Colony. If he does not sue- inhabitants are on a different footing from those 
ceed as a farmer, he may return to the condition wo have just left at Frederiksoord. Tln-y are 
of labourer. Both labourers and ‘free farmers’ all clivl in u uniform kaki-coloiired mixture of 
are provided with houses and gardens, and with wool and cotton cloth, which is woven in the 
an outfit of clothes, utensils, and furniture. All | Colony; and they all wear tlie smie wooden 
this is provided at the coat of the district, but ' slices. Here, also, we find three separate estab- 
remains the propm’ty of the Society. < lishments—one lor women ; one for men work- 

A labourer pays for rent of house about seven- ing at handicrafts; and one for men engaged 
pence per week; for medical fund about one in farm-work. In the second establishment 
tarthing pQ’’ head per week ; for clothing fund there are carpenters, cabinet-niukers, smiths, &c.; 
about twopence per head per week ; and for his biit the piiiicipal •work is in making mats and 
garden such rent as may be agreed on A^^free sacks for export and clothing for the Colony, 
farniter pays for rent fi*om three to six pounds All the Go\emment jdantutions in the East 
a year ; for cow about twelve-and-sixpence a Indies arg supplied with bags for colVee, sugar, 
year; for medical fund eleven-and-sixpence a fee., from the Beggar Colories, 
year ; and an jq»reed sum for insurance of furni- At Oi^nierechuns there are now no wonifen, 
tare, &C. If a colonist falls into arreai’s, he is not and.the Government are gmduuUy traiisfeiring 
charged interest; but no help is i^fForded to* the t the whole (if the Colony to Veenhuizen. At 
lazy. Liquor is not forbulden, but it is not sofd Veenhuizen the population has averaged about 
in the Colony. There are shops in' the (Colony, fifteen hundred, one-fourth being women: at 
but the colonists aye free to make tlirir'pur- Ommcrschans the population has been hereto- 
choses outside if they prefer. There is do uni- fore about 'nine hundred. Nearly the whole of 
form, and they can buy clothes from the Society, these have been sent to the Cohmies for the 
who make cotton cloth and shoes, and import offence of‘be^ing, but some for dmnkenness, 
other articles. Once there was only ‘token’ <nnd there are also some who Imve gone of their 
money; but now the ordinary Dnteh currency town acconl.' 

circulates. The old and infirm are pensioned oil', In '%(jrae respects these Beggar Colonies are 
usually at from five to six shillinjre per week. «»^ly penal settliAuents ; but yet they are very 
There is no steam-power in tlie Colony; biit different from the penal settlements wh^h we 
in the Society’s workehoj^ employment is afforded used' to mainfaiii across the sea& When first 
'to carpenters, smithy b(»om*-makers, b^ket- ewganised by the Society of Beneficence, the object 
makers, mat^makers, tailors, shoemakers, bakers, of tl\pm was to create places of work where 
Ac. The surplus produce of the agricultural and the mendicant who is willing to work can be 
miscellaneous labour is exported fo® sale in the ^provided with healthy jiibour, good food, and 
opcSr markets. \ moral surroundings. By the law of •Holland, 
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mendicancy is punishable by imprisonment; but 
since the Government took over tliese Colonics 
mendicants ai^e sent thither instead of to prison. 
•Yet there is a prison in the Colony, and at 
Vaenlmizen a ;piard of soldiers is thought to be 
necessary. It is eaid, however, that the inhabit¬ 
ants larely attempt to escape; while, on the 
' other hand, there are repeated instances of men 
who have herved their term deliberately offend- 
ing, by public begging, for the express purnose 
of" being sent back. Indeed, life in the Colony 
seems to unfit the beggars for any other life. ; 

The usual term of sentence is two years. . 
During that time the men receive a small weekly I 
wage, not as remuneration for the work they ' 
<lo, but by way of encouragement It varies 
from sevenpeiice to one-and-eightpence perueek, 
and they are obliged to deposit one-third (if it to 
make provision against the day of their release, 
by which time it may amount to u pound or 
two. Tiie rest they can spend as tliey please. 
Otherwise, they are W'ell lodged, well clad, and 
have a liberal allowance of jilain foo«l. 

On the farms of the (^)lonv yc gi*own rye, 
potatoe‘<, beans, oats, undiruit; but pauper labour 
IS not e^tilnat<Hl highly in agricultural mattei'S. 
Accflrdiyg to Sir J. M‘Nei!l’s calculation, it takes 
about fifteen colonists to do the work of one 
good field-labourer. In the wwrksh(|jps, weaving 
employs some forty or filty men, and about the 
same, number are usually employed in .sti-aw- 
jdaituig and mat-making. In the carpcmtry 
department tlierc will be twenty or thirty men 
at woik making tools, household furniture, &c. 
The men all slec)) in one large building, M’ith 
tiled fhior and whitewashed walls* and they 
sleep in hammocks, which are folded up during 
the (lay. The arrangements and amenities of 
the Colony are decidedly pleasing, and in many 
re''j'K*ets attractive. 

'Phis, indeed, seems to be the fault o4 the 
system The (’olonies are too comfortable, and 
men and women In*g in order to be siuit to them, 
or to be sent back to them after they are ndeased; 
and thus there is just as much vagranej' Jn 
Holland us ever. 

On the other hand, the mendicaTits who &ro 
sent to these penal settlements do really 
some return to tlie State. They work, and ^ley 
ai'e not adding to the vagrant populatl'>n, because 
tlwy are compuUoril^separated from their wi^es 
wTnle undergoing probation. The Beggar (’olonies, 
n^ertheless, cost the governments about fliirty 
thousand pounds a year; for they include many* 
pcpsoms too old to work, and many who are sick ; 
while hospitals and churches have to bo provided, 
and a large effective establishment^ maintained. 
Tile Colonists are not allowed to employ tlteir 
labour in manufacturing things In competition 
with outside labour; and it has been urged tli^ * 
if these restrictfuns w’ere removed, the Beg^‘ 
Colonies would be self-supporting. •* ^ • 

Whether the Free Colonies ^re or are^iot self- 
supporting it is difficult to say, as they reiei4 
loigc Contributions from outsiilb Jfor speciaVpur- : 
poses. • 

With r(fgard to tlie social and reforming effects 
of these Colonies, opinions greatly differ.# They 
have certainly not been an unqualified iuccess*; 
and we .believe the feeling in Holland is that if 
they liad them not on hand, they sfight be better 


without them; but having got them, it is wiser 
and better to continue them than to give them 
up, and so to lose the results of all the labour and 
expenditure of the ' It is not our purpose, 
however, to discuss here the social and economic 
aspects, but to point |ocial.reformers gjSnerally to 
a series of experiments from w'hich'they may 
derive much instruction if tiiey.fCre to study 
them. 


JUHUS VERNON: 

A STOKY O** HYDE VAKK. *, 

0 • 

lUfc AcTHoit OF ‘Tub JtiLLAUAU Tb&i.euy.' 

CHAPTER I. , * 

On a Satuinlay. afternoon in the middle of the 
London season a concert was held at Urosvenor 
House lor the benefit of a (/hildren^s Hospital. 
I’atroiiised by royalty and supported by ‘ Society,* 
tlie event was^ at least, from a financial pojnt of 
view', a great success; but although a P'riocess 
took part in ^ duet and. a Duchess played on a 
violin, and other ladies of high rank (ontributed 
their accomph^imeiitt* with more or leas conspi¬ 
cuous effect, the great triumph of the occasion, 
long afterwards haunting the memory of those 
w]i(» Were presonl, w'as the singing of two Immely 
stnigrt by the governess of the Countess of South- 
fort’s family. 

When Miss Neale—a delicate, very pretty, and 
very mcMlest-looking young woman—concluded 
Jx’obin Adair^ there was dee]) silence of a full 
minute’s duration : an effect in striking contrast 
to the proiu])! appreciation aw’ardod to the 
‘cla.ssieal’ performances w'hicli preceded. It was 
so odd and impi'cssive that tlie singer hei*self, 
instead of coiiitesying off the stage, stood, uncon 
semisly, half shy ami half embaiTasscJ, staring at 
the silent audience. Then the spell was removed, 
anil, blushing to the eyes, she retreated before the 
applause. • * 

Would that have been the old melody with 
which they had all been familiar from childhoodt 
It was a 1 ‘evelation of* hidden sweetness which 
produced that silence of enchantment; a surprise 
not often experienced. 

To bring Miss Neale forward again was not 
easily done, but the audience would be satisfied 
with nothing less. This tune she was fluttered and 
ncrv«i)s ; the applause had fi-ighteiicd her—and, 
to loftk at her changing colour and wondering 
timid eyes, you could W'ell have believed she did 
,n(* know why they had ttj)plauded. And now*, 
statuesque save for the motion of her lip<4, ami 
the rise anff fall of her bosom, and the tender and 
plaintive melody that flow'ed tremulously from 
her sweet throat, she sang Auld Robin Gray as it 
seemed never to have b^n sun^ before. She 
touclied a choixl of enthusiasm in the uneif^. 
tiopol and cultivated audience w’h^h no prima 
donna could have reached with all her power. 

Amongst those present at th« concert w'as a 
young man %ho went there os a press repi'esfiita- 
He c^psed the road ^ter leaving ’ihe great 
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mansion, and was walking thoughtfully ‘and 
rather slowly along the footpath beneath the 
trees in fityqe Park, when an umbrella touched 
him on the ^loiilder.* < 

* Oil:—is ft you, Mr Clayton ?' he said, slightly 
confused,to a middle-aged gentleman who now 
walked oiV with him. * l hope Mary is quite 
well ? I sax^ybu at the concert* 

** Mary is quite well. But you seem to have 
foigottenais, Frank.'' 

* I have been busy; 1 woik very hard 
now,’ he answered, looking away with the 
blwHl mounting in his face against an unjust 
reproach.' 

* I know you do, Frank ; it is all you have to 

look to now. ‘You are turning your work into 
money too.' ' i 

* I suppose so ; I really don’t kpow exactly.’ 
‘But I know—cxaclily,' said the banker laugh¬ 
ing. ‘ I d^’t, as a rule, look at the current 

f counts of the bank’s customers ; but you know 
have always had a social interest in yours. 
You ought to invest a littlfe now.’ 

Tlic young man put away theHSubject by an 
impatient and somewhat disdainful ‘gesture. 

‘I hadn’t fancied *my affairs to be so nourish¬ 
ing,' he dryly observed ; * but perfiaps I may call 
some day at the bunk and see one ot your people ’ 
about it.’ 

Nothing further Avas siiid fora minute <»r two, 
till Mt Clayton inquired : ‘How are you going to | 
describe Miss Neale’s singing, Frank 1’ 

The young man did not answer at once. ‘ 1! 
am not going to deaci-ibe it,’ he then said shortly. I 
‘ How could 1 describe it ? I never before heaiil 
anything like it’ | 

‘ I tell you what, Fiank,' said Mr Clayton, i 
striking his umbivlla on the path, ‘ I would give 
a hundivd pounds to hear her sing those two 
songs again !’ 

‘Doubtless, Mr Clayton ; but, you sec, there 
are things money cannot command.’ 

‘Do you mean that Miss i^eale would not sing 
these songs for a hiiudrcd pound.'* V 

‘I don’t know to what extent such a Aim 
would inflndhce her—perhaps a great way. But 
then, the effort might mar the execution. Didn’t 
you ibotice that she was (piile ulicouscious of the 
effect she was producing i 1 believe myself, Miss 
Neale was not listening to her own voice while 
slie sang.’ 

* 1 shall never forget it,’ said the banker. 

They were now near to the .statue ol Achilles, 
and there was the usual block of carriages in ^lie 
road. Tlie younger man wanted to get across to 
Piccadilly, while the other’s u’ny was d(^*Q by 
Albert (late. But rfs the former was about to 
retrace his steps and cross the road farther back, 
Mr Clayton put his hand on his arm. ‘ FranJe/ 
he said very earnestly, * I want you to cull on* 
me on a veiv special matter. I snppp^ it would 
be too much to hope that you would dme with 
us—this evening V 

^ Thank you, Mr Clayton; but it is quite 
im^issible,’ he answered, powerless to congeal a 
of pain. ‘ A literary friend of mine is out 
of town, and J am doing his work for him— w% go 
to press this evening.’ 

Mr Clayton adid not surest another evening, 
te iinaerstood it all. ‘Well, iveff, Frank,' he 
with a sigh, ‘oould you in alta^ 


time ? For just a few minutes with mysell V he 
added. 

‘ Yea. Would half-past eight do ?’ 

* ‘That will do.—Why, there is our carringef 
standing not thirty yards off. Tliat is my sisler, 
Mrs Moront, who is with Mary; you must come 
and speak to her.’ 

‘ A thousand pardons, Mr Clayton ; I would 
rather not,!’ the young man quickly replied. ‘ I 
! know you willuiulerstand.’ 

‘ They have seen you, Frank,’ Mr Claytcn 
remarked gravely, and then said no more; for 
now he, too, observed—what had immediately 
caught the other’s eye—a young man iii the 
carriage opposite to the ladies. 

* I will make any apology for you, Frank, that 
you wish,’ said Mr (Jlayton. *15ut I am sorry 
for alVthis. You are too hard on Claude Faune, 
I think.’ 

‘Do you remember, Mr Clayton, calling me 
into your private room at the bank one day 
when 1 w’as drawing money there ? You gave 
me an einpliatic opinion of Claude Faune then. 
—I do not ^call it now,’ he added, with a 
proud Hash of his eyas, ‘to suggest that you 
were right then, and tliat you are wrong now, 
but merely to justify my own right clfange 
my opinion—and to make you umler-stand bow 
entirely I #ni Ji^ile to appreciate your present 
feeling. What Ims taken place is only what 
I might have looked fur, so that I am not 
surprised.’ 

‘if expected it, why did you bring liim 
to iny house and aid him with all your inllu- 
ence?’ 

‘1 did ftot say I expected it. 1 was not 
thinking of such pesnlK'--But no matter, Mr 
Clayton,’ he said, laughing, as they ap])roa(*hed 
the carriage. ‘ I owe reproaches to nobody, and 
am well reconciled to life as it is.’ 

Was he 1 Mr Clayton just glanced in his 
face when he broke into that unreal laugh, 
and saw a great deal theiv. Other eyes weie 
looking too, and the fairest face in that throng 
fashion grew pink with suiiie other feeling 
as well as surprise. 

Frank Holmes stepped over the low railing 
anH shook hands with the ladies very com¬ 
posedly for all the Avar that was Aviihin his 
ureast. • 

'l am very glad to ^ee you again, i^rs 
Moiiuit-*! hope you are well, Mary?—I am 
so bhsy a mUn now, Mrs Morunt, that I never 
'meet a friend except by accident.—I am sorry 
you have not been to the Grosvenop House 
concert.’ 

‘We thought of going, at first,’ the younger 
la<K obseived, but stopped abruptly, in some 
enioarrasstoim^ and merely said, in a hesi- 
^ting way : ‘ Was the singing very good ?’ 

^ tour Tathep aviU tell you oubout it, Mary, 
{t Avaa Adair ;ind Auld Itobin Gray that 

AVorked*the enchqjitinent—Is that too strong a 
Mr Clayton 'r 

‘Was it a {’xincess or a Duchess tbA en> 
c];iantedr Mr^ Morant asked. 

‘Neither; it was only a governess.—Fancy 
that, Mrs Morant! But I am sorry you missed 
it' # 

• ‘So am r, now.—Mr Faune,’she’said.addresa- 
ing the geutllman -opposite, whom Frank Holmes 
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had merely nodded to without looking at him, 
‘you are answerable for this. It was you who 
dissuaded us from going.* 

Because concerts as a rule are a bore, Mrs, 
Mouant One cannot foresee surprises,’ he replied* 
languidly. 

Holmes shook hands wfth the two ladies again, 
and was turning away, when Faime, with a smile, 
held out his hand to him. Mary Clayton made 
an unconscious movement, as if t6 prevent the 
meeting of the two men’s hands, for she knew 
how one had done the deadliest wrong to the 
otlier, and was filled with superstitious fear that, 
something wouhl happen. But nothing apparent; 
hajjpened; Holmes, after a moment’s curious 
hesitation, touched the offered hand, looking as 
he did so a proud chullengc in the other’s 
effeminate eyes, which the latter lackeij the 
courage to meet. Then taking off his but to 
the ladies, he walked away. 

Mary Clayton’s gray eyes followed the tall 
retreating figure with a hilcnt patlu'tic look, 
such as no true-hearted woman could have with¬ 
held on witnessing a brave and loygl man struck 
down for lier siike. Su.h aic tlie ashes that 
sometimes fall on orange blossoms. 

’I'he perfidy of the friend wliom yon have 
loved witli your whole heart, and wliom you 
have been generously loyal to spi^e of disap¬ 
pointments, is less merciful than death, winch 
at least leaves consolatory memories to soften 
the pain of 1os?3. As hrank Holmes drove to 
his Ailelplii loilgings he felt that even ^resent¬ 
ment woiihl have a wholesome ami Ntumihitiiig 
influence upon him ; but there was no case for 
resentment—it was too bad oven for that. 

At Rugby, lie had formed a deep ami singular 
attuclimcnt t<) tins sclioolfeliow, Claude Faune. 
The boy wius the younger son of an Earl; but 
he was an orphan, and his relations, though 
aristocratic, were poor. Faime was a Iasi ^>1 
girlish gentleness of manner—the robust boys 
contemptuously calle«l it effeminacy—yet a cer¬ 
tain winsomeness, which he could exercise when 
he had opportunity or occasion, w'ns hard to 
resist by natures partial to such blandishment. 
Holmes, liaving championed the (felicute Iftd 
in one or two school quarrels, gave way to tke 
potent inttiience of Faune’s grateful gentleness, 
and gi*eWto love the boy with moiv than the 
nflbction of a brother fbr a favourite sister. Add 
Holmes had no brother or sister ta dispute 
the place wnm by Clamle Fanne. • • 

Holmes’s father died while the young fellow 
was at Rugby, and after this event Frank did 
not go back to the school except to say good¬ 
bye. Faune shed tears as fieely as a giil at 

E acting from his friend. Holmes came,up‘to 
lOndon to settle matters with hiS l^te fanieFs 
solicitors, ami found himself left with six thou¬ 
sand pounds in«» the bank of Messrs f-laytotf 
and Clayton u.s his entire worldly •wealth. By* 
the ailvicc of Mr Clayton, hi.s iatheFs old* niend, 
tliis sum was invented so ns to give ^n inc^^mv 
of twcrtiundred and fifty pounds^ ^ear. » 
Holmes took lodgings in towti, and for a 
good while did nothing. Mr Chiytou’s house 
was always open to him ; but Mr Claytonpwas a 
busy man and a widower, and his societjb of an 
evening, .though good-natured, was not cheerful? 
Mr Claytonjs daughter was away A school, and 


when, she had holidays, spent them in the 
country. . 

Perhaps the greatest pleasure of Frank Holmes 
during fiis first idle yeiir in .London came from 
his cori^eKpoudencc with Claude Fanne. Some¬ 
times he saw him ,* but the happiest daya^Holmes 
ever spent were the fiiree or four which his 
school-friend passed with him beipre entering 
Sandhurst. Faune resembled in one respect the 
sex to which his* character, bore so. ^clo^ an 
affinity—lie was expensive to amuse. , Frank 
Holmes had just received his half-yeaFs income ; 
and after parting from his friend, he found 
that, what with amusemenf^ and ej:pensive pre¬ 
sents during these few' days, he had but twenty 
pounds lett. 

Hollies was surprised, but not annoyed ; he 
ivas half sorry n<»t to have had more money 
to spend on Claude Faune. *A very pretty letter 
of thanks in a day or tw'o, more than compen¬ 
sated for all. But the incident one im¬ 
portant efieiif. ;,lo earn inoney now became neces^ 
.sary, and the ‘fii’ht work t^at Holmes put his 
liaiid to provnl so successful as to decide his 
career—if suelT a term is siutable to on occu¬ 
pation taken up and left ' aside by irregular 
starts. This fiiwt efioft, unconsciously inspired 
by a singular knoivledge he hod acquired in the 
course of an idle but observant year in the 
streets of I^ondon, was a scries of magazine con¬ 
tributions illustrating the unravelling and detec¬ 
tion of sup])osititiou8 crimes. These attracted 
so much attention that when he w'anted money 
lie hud now cnougli opportunities of earning 
it. 

In due course Faune obtained his commission, 
in a regiment which was on service in Imlia. 
After a few month.s at the depot, the young 
officer w'as ordered to join his corps. One week 
of the preparatory leave he spent with liis friend 
in Lomlon—the last week in England. The 
parting of the two young men on hom'd the white 
trol?i>ship at Portsnuuith was more like the part¬ 
ing of lovers than of friends. Frank Holmes 
retwned to his London lodgings with a hcav^ 
heart. He had never before Rdt the depth of liis 
nttoshment for his schoolfellow as he did in the 
loneliness that fell upon hinr now. * ^ 

Always solitary and .tliouglitful in his habits, 
Holmes, after Faune’s departui'e from England, 
worked less and walked more. Being obseivant 
and full of interest in human life, he acquired, 
almost unconsciously, an exceptional knowledge 
’of the highways and byw'ays ol London existence. 
In tln.s way, following the bent of Ins talents 
already, indicated, Holmes became deeply inter¬ 
ested m the study of crimes.* He made a name 
for a moniing new’spaper in this department 
Hi^laining vulgar sensation and coarse detail, he 
Vent out of the beaten track of policemen and 
reportt'rs, iind twice in the course of a few 
months stai tied tlie professional acumen of Scot¬ 
land Yard by the light of fairly directed intelli¬ 
gence which he threw' upon dark and baffiing 
tracks. Detective officers came to know ana 
respeci liini, and he had the offer of more litera.;^^ 
W(^ than he cared to undertake. 

These occupations supplied him w'tth sufficient 
interest to fill up to some extentothe void occa¬ 
sioned by tfle absence of his friend ; and as 
F|UiA, for ^ first few i^onths, wrote to him . 
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almost €V«ry mail, these letters were delightful *I quite understand that, Frank. But it does 
incidents in his solitary lifew. Faiiue had the gift not alter the case, or alter my opinion of Mr 
of writing charming letters. Faune.’ 

And now there.arosesupon the life of Frank , ‘Some day, Mr Ckytou,’ the young felloiv 
Holmes another brighter and purer influence, *an8wered, laughing, ‘when you know Claude 
which j^as destined to change all things for Faune, you will change your opinion. And I 
him. This was Mary Cltfytoii, the Iwinker’s only shall not forget to reiuihd yon of it’ 
child. N, • ‘Very well; do so,’ said Mr Clayton with a 

* But at this point Holmes began to delect from sceptical smile. 

time .to^time a noje of troifble in his friend’s The rendef knows how Fmnk Holnves ‘re¬ 
letters. * They grew shorter and leas frequent; minded ’ the banker in the Park. The incident 

sometimes weeks passed without one, until an was full ot footl for reflection to both of them, 
apparent sense of delinquency brought home a ‘ By the way,’Mr Clayton observed as Holmes 
longer letter,than urfiiai,‘^fuU of pretty penitence was leaving the bank, ‘Mary has come home to 
and sparkling all over with brignt things. But me for good. Run over to Cadogan Place ; she 

the sky did not keep clear : the note of trouble will be glad to see you.’ 

came ^ain. ‘At lost a letter arrive<l ^ which ‘I will go at once,’ he said, flushing with new 
would have proved an awakening blow to another plea^re. ‘ I suppose we shall hardly recognise 
man. It was onlyvi passing trouble to Frank each other now I’ 

Holmes. Faune had' got into ditticulties in ‘You had iHitter try,’ replied Mr Clayton 
India—he Mid not clearly indicate how—and he goo<l-humonredly. 

•had drawn upon his (friend foj; five hun(lre<l j ---- - - - 

pounds. The money to meet this'draft had to be ! CURIOSITIFS IN Ol’K ANCIENT 


and sparkliiij 
the sky did 
came ^ain. 


obfiiined by realising a portion of Holmes’s capi¬ 
tal. Mr Clayton looked grave the thing 
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was done ; and then* Holmes wrote a kin<Uy letter In many ot our ancient churches theR* are 
to Faune to inform him fhut the draft had been objects preserved that arc ciiri^isiUes in •every 
honoured, making no farther reference to the sense. In some few instances, as in flie case of 
matter. Nor did Faune further i-efer to it j whisporiiigL galleries, they lorm part oi the fabric > 
beyond expressing effusive thunks. | in others, tiioiigh incorporated with the buildings, 


beyond expressing enusive ttianKs. in 'Sioiigii incorporaied wiiu me uuiiumgh. 

It was a day or two after the transaction of the they are iudejxfndent ol any iiecessity in their 
druR that Mr Clayton culled Flunk Holmes into construction, as in the matter of the Dutch 
his private room at the Irank and had that con- cannon-balls built into tlie t<»wer of St (/lement’s 
versatiou which ia referred t*> in the early part of Church, Hastings, as memorials ol the attack upon 


1 incorporaied with the buildings, 


the present cliapter. 

‘ Frank,’ he said, ‘ who is Mr ('laude Faune ?’ 


tlie port under De Kuyter, an<l the horses’ heads 
built into the belfry of KImIoh Church, wlncli 


‘Oh, Claude Faune?’ replie<l Frank llolmeH, were probably placwl there only for the purpose 
laughing : ‘ he is an old schoolfellow, and the of improving the sound of the Ijells; and again, 
dearest fellow in the world.’ in others they are movable and not connecteil by 

‘ He costs you a good deal, b’rank. Now, my any link with their situation, except by association 
dear boy, what I would wish to put to you is of ideas in a remote degree, as in the case of the 
this: Is Mr Faune worth it ?’ plain wooden chair of the Venerable Bede, so* 

The young man was a^onished. ‘Wortl it, reverently preserved in .larrow Chui'ch ; and in 

Mr Clayton ? Why, 1 would give him my right that of the Scone Coi-onation Stone, on which so 

hand!’ • much stoi-e us ."et in Westminster Abbey. 

‘And prsbably—if it were any value to him * Befoi*e passing to a consideration of examples 
—he would accept the gilt,* said the banker of any of^these varieties of curiosities we may 
dryl^. ‘ I hope 1 am not misjudging your friend, nsentiou two fine whispering galleries : one in St 
Frank, ainl 1 know yog will understand why 1 i Paul’s, London, and the other in Gloucester Cathe- 
mention this matter.’ dAl. Tl» former, like every other feature in 

‘Of course I understand, Mr Clayton; I know Wren’s masterpiece, from^is grave in the c^pt 
your regard for me too well,’ he answered sin- to the gsildcn bull at its summit, is well known; 
cerely. the flatter i.'^less so. It was, however, described 

‘I do not know Mr Faune, and have atvar* by a ivriler in the early days of George I. as *a 
seen him,’ continued Mr Clayton .gravely. * 1 remarkable curiosity in the catheilral of Gloucester, 
judge him only from the point of view of. a. man being a wall built so in an arch of the church 
of the world. I sea that you give him a large that if a man whispers never so low at one end, 
port of your income—and you remember what anothq^' thdt lays liis ear to the other end shall 
you had to do a day or two' since. 1 am af^id hear each ^istin'et syllable.’ And it is still pointed 
your good-natui’e is l^ing deceived.’ • out, admiringly, to visitors. 

It was a difficult thing.to answer Mi- Clayton— ^ Beacoif turrets on ehiirches aw curiosities of the 
the facta were with him. * ^escri|itiou *that form pui t of the fabrics. They 

‘All the same, Mr Clayton,’ he said after a are snAiU turrets rising above the roofs for the 
pause, genei-ously warming with the wortls, ‘ if ^uitoose if displacing beacons, and are not to be 
you knew Claude Faune as I do, you would be conmunded wjib the stalwart church towers on 


,v»on by him just tlie same.’ 
The banker shook his head. 


the NorthuiiAirian and Scottish border that were 
ilsed for defence, and were provided with narrow 


' * You couWn’t help it, Mr Clayton. Faune has windww-openings and battlements, and, some- 
»o money, am^has expenses ; aud in giving him times yith corbelled out parapets, of which there 
nrhi^I don’t require for myself I gife more plea- Pore many examples*. Beacon turrets a:^ of very 
• eure to myself tgjtfi him.’ ^ f ^ rare occurreifte. There is one at Hadley Churcli, 


I rare occurrence. There is one at Hadley Churdi, 
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CURIOSITIES IN OU* ANCTENT CHURCHES^ 


anti another on the sonth-east angle of the chancel 
of Alnwick Church. The example at Hadley had, 
till recently, and probably still has, the iron re- 
rfseptacle for the blazing beaton raised on high so 
as ,to sliow over the battlements. This has dis¬ 
appeared in the Alnwick turret There is a 
narrow winding stone stair leading up to it with 
access through a low narrow door in the south¬ 
east angle of the interior of the chuich, and those 
who a.scend step out on to the roof, where there 
were formerly indications of a small chamber,'and 
whence tlierc is a wide prospect of country from 
W'hich a lighted beacon could be seen for many 
miles. 

Another curiosity forming part of the fabric 
is a licarse-lioiise. In some few country parishes 
extending over large sparsely-inhabited districts, 
it has been found expedient in some old f^me to 
build hearse-houses against the churches for the 
convenience of keeping a hearse for the use of the 
parishioners. There is one built against the shady 
north hide of the chancel of Elsdon Church, in 
Northumberland, and another against the old 
Saxon church of St IVtcr’s, Hywejl, in the same 
county. The latter stuu/ls likewise on the north 
siilc of the chancel, only it is closer into the angle 
form^'d by the chancel and the enst en<l of a 
chantj'y‘chapel. On filasbir Monday, 1701, a rate 
of a penny per pound was laid, on t]je parish lor 
making a lujarse and for building a ju>us(^ for 
placing the hearse in. In Llanl>e(1i* (’Iiurch, 
Merionctlishire, stands a bier, which thongli be¬ 
longing to a ilittereiit category, is also intended 
for the corvenieiK'o of monrner.s. 

We have not so many ‘galilees’ hut that they 
may he looked upon as rarities. Tlu**words, *He 

f ;octh before yon into Galilee ; there you sliall see 
dm,’ have been quoted a.s an explanation of tld.s 
term. In two of our examples of galib'ca they 
are placed at the west eml of the nave, a thii*d is 
at the west side ol the south transept, end a 
fourth is on the nortli side of the nave, which 
facts prove that the exact position was of no 
inutenal conscMjuenee. The galilee forming part 
of Lincoln <.\itlie<lral is a porch on tlie west sick* 
of the south tranaepi, with an upper chamber. 
The galilee of Keverley Minster is also a porch 
with a chamber above it, in which the porteroof 
the monastery had a bed that he niiglit be within 
call of the unfortunates set'king tl - safety' of 
sanctuary. Ely g:Uilc^ is now also a porch or 
enirance. The galilee at Durham is a wst chapel 
which extends along the west front,-nnl is divided 
into a central avenue with twti aisles by rows of 
richly ornamented arches on clustered columns. 
In a conspicuoua position in it is an altar tomb, 
with an inscription recording that the bones of 
the Venerable i3ede rest below it. ^ .. 

Sepulchre cliapels are still lurer. There is one 
at the north side of the nave of Kingsland Churoh, 
Herefordshire, to* which access is gained througii 
the north porch. This contains a teihb-like er^ 
tion between five and six feet in lenffth, tliat 
would also serve as an altar-tablq. Beoidek 
window openings in the nortli-jiast walls of the 
chapel, the north wall of the nave is perforated 
with four lancet openings, so that any one in the 
chapel can see into tlie end of the naw, and 


ful .assembled in the nave assisted in its celebra- 
tion. The positions of the very few examples we 
possess of tnese chapels differ, showing, ns jn the 
case of galilees, it was more a matter of con¬ 
venience than consequence. It is Possible that 
more of the small c1i>^d<i adjutting irrm hncicnt 
churches may have been made for such celebra¬ 
tions than we have osceitained, r;id that some 
that are called anchorages were in I'eaHty 
sepulchre chapels,’or Easter sepulchres., . 

A stirrup-stone or mounting-block at a cliurch 
door must now be looked upon as a ciiriosify, 
though in fonuer times, when there was less 
wheeled traffic, they may liave -been comniou. 
There is one adjoining the porch on tlie north 
side of Edlingham Church, by means of which, 
doubtless, many a haidy Borderer has dismounted 
and then mounted again at the conclusion of the 
services he has’ attended, having perlmpa his wife 
or daughter on a pillidii liehirid him, with several 
miles of mossy, boggy, heathery moorland between 
liim and hia.liome. There is also a mounting- 
block remaining at the gate of Duddingstou 
Church, near E<^hnbni’gh. 

Sun-dials Mi church porches ai*c of more fre¬ 
quent occurrence. They are not ecclesiastical 
features ; hut the terse mottoes upon them of 
warning ami incentive, and their general air of 
tranquil seronity, have charms that put out of 
question any (bmbt as to their propriety. There 
is a soleiiiij yet placid-looking giny churoh stand¬ 
ing in a green churchyard by the roadsiile near 
the moutli of the river Alue. It is Jje.shury 
Church, and l^shury is a wide, neat, an<l new- 
looking village, though in reality it is of hoary 
Saxon untKiuity, hut is in good hands and has no 
marks of the decay of age about it. There is a 
strong steeple at the west end of the church 
about twenty feet square, with a low slate spirelet 
surmounted by a weathercock. All the window- 
openings are narrow and small and plain and 
long like lancets, and there is a massy cliaiicel 
ardi, very lieavy amj, hoary, in the centre of tlie 
interior, which molces the chancel as long as the 
nave. The whole aspect of the veneiuhle edifice 
is that of peaceful btrength, and on the gable of 
the,porch on the south side, a sun-dial adds to 
the genial though mute invitation to enteg. On 
the soutli side of Pitrington Church, Durham, 
there is a very ancient dial, divided into six 
divisions of daytime, which is <1eeined a reminis¬ 
cence of dialling when the time of day was indi¬ 
cated by blocks of stone arranged in a circle on 
the ground.* Kirkdale Church, in the North 
Riding of Xorksbiro, has a sun-dial made in the 
days o.f Edward the Confessor. 

Tho purpose of the openings generally known 
among antiquaries as Mow-side ivin.dows’ hm 
oftpn l>een a matter of conjecture. These features 
are generally found low ^own on the sonth side 
of the chancel, though in some verv few instances 
they occur on the north side. That they were 
not intended for additional light is evident from 
the circumstance that they are placed in positions 
in which the extra light that is gained by them 
falls <ihiefly on the church floor. We have 
forg to accept an explanation that h£» been made' 
which suggests that they must have Wn intended 
. for the piirnc^ of Itieing opeiml easily from 
within, to admit of some person, appointed to.^oeo, 
r^ng^ the ^actus bell out. of them, so that those 
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parisliioners who were not able to attend the-ser- with low backs and solid sides or arms. In the 
vices might be aware of the exact moment when lofty 8tructun*s in which they stand, with vistas 
the stipreme |»rt of them was taking place. One of columns and arches and beautiful iraceried 
of these low-side window# in Wensley Church, windows appealing to the eye on all sides, and 
Yorkshire, Is actually appended below another vaulted roofs springing above them like high 
windoiir which forms part of a set at the usual canopies, and floors spread around them full of 
height. But for the* most^art they stand alone, | memorials of noble knights and their dames, and 
as in anothois^ptaniplc in the old i)<kn8h church in of other local worthies and their wives, they seem 
Mbrpetli. In some ancient churches the Suuctus in their archaic bturdiness and sparseness of 
bell was hung in a .turret speSinlly made for it ornamentation *to be but little more than a rnde 
over the chancel arch. In Bmiice])eth Church, fashioning of seats out of the great boulders to be 
Durham, for instance, the little tuiTet for tlie j chosen from myriads more on the nearest hillside 
SsActus liell is still standing. amongst the bracken, ferns, and heather. If 

^ hagioscopes occur so seldom, they may also Durliam had one, and it most probably had, it 
be accounte<l curiosities. These are narrow slits, has disappeared, as that at York has done, 
sometimes called s([iunts, made through walls and Among minor curiosities may be numbered the 
piers in a slanting direction, so plaunei^ that tongs kept in some old country churches for the 
persons on one side of the masonry can obtain a ' pur]>ui#e of pulling dogs out of the hiding-places 
view of what is passing on the other side at a in which they wished to ensconce tliemselves, 
considerably distance freui it They appear to 1 that they might be near their masters. There is 
have been made to enable people to direct their j a pair of oak extending tongs, with nails in the 
gaze to the altar withoiit*entering tlie chancel, as | claws, in the little church at (lyllylliog, in Den- 
they are always directed ’to the ^asteVn part of | bighshire. And tingcr-stocks may still be met 
the building. In Morpeth Church these curious with. ^ 

slanting slits are to be •seen piercir^ both jambs Most churclies liav^ their ancient curved or 
of the chancel arch, ahd must have been intendetl, elaborately iron-bound oak chests for the custody 
consequently, for the use of wor^fliippcre already of the parish books and registers, but^ few can 
in the ]?uihUng. In Stiindrop Cfliurch, Durham, boast tlie preservation of the large flat semicircular 
there is a smiul sfjuare-headeil opening, divided receptacles /or aycient vestments known as copc- 
into three trefoliatefl lights high up in the north chests. In this particular, Wells Catheilral is 
wall of the chancel, the mullions of which are fortunate, for out of everyone’s way, quietly re¬ 
cut not square, but slantwise, which must have posing upon the vepulution of its iiscfulncbs in 
been maile for the use of spectators in some upper j the old times when religious observances au<l 
chamber, adjoining the churcli, which no longer , ceremonials were a part of everybody’s daily 
exists. In Bridgewater Church there is a Imgio- ^ occupations, and esteemed, too, for the beauty of 
scope that passes through three walls in the same ' the iron scrollwork with which the hinges are 
direction. Sometimes a sedilc is found thus I strengthened and beautified, it is a fine example, 
pierced ; and in other rare in.«tauces chantry In a secluded spot in Westminster Abbey, in 
piscime may be met with through which hagio- | careful keeping, are preserved some of tlie 


scopes have l>een opened. 


I effigies of our kings and queens that, according 


Anchorages in churches hove been mentioned. | to oW custom, fomietl ]>ai“t of the pageantry of 
They wore not always, as might be 8upi)os(‘d, the | their state hmerals. Some of the very oldest, 
residence of anchorites, but<;a'ere, at all events in j i)erhaps of I’lantagenet times, arc stripped of 
some cases and at some times, used for the hoiis- i their robes; but some others that are not much 
ing of widows and paupers. The churches of ! more than two hundred years old are still in- 
Warwick, Thirsk, Uatosheod, and Ohester-le- I \^sted with the antique clothing with which they 
Street have interesting examples. Thcy*are j wfere made*^to represent the forms of the royal 
genei^^ly adjoining the chancel.* The Chcster-le- , d«ad to their sorrowing lieges. As a realisation 
Street anchorage, though, is in the nave, and ! of history, teeming as our ancient churches are 
access to it is placed in the porch. There is an ; wifch testimony, these relics must be regarded 
owning from Jt into the church through which | with surpassing intcre!^l. ^hey are memorials of I 
the anchorite could speak or in other ways com- > seasons in which the land was stricken with a : 
municate with those within ; and there is also i great awe, and no man knew what the day might I 
an ambry or cupboard in it where •foiKl could be j bring forth. 

kept, ami a place where a lamp coqld be hung.__ 

In tlie Thirsk example the only access k from , t t xr rn it w rr -o * x* t> 

within the church. • This is also tlie case inaj JiMltlJilltAA 

similar chamber attached to Warkworth Church. ' Hb wiu a bad lot! Magi»traies, jail chaplains. 


similar chamber attached to Warkworth Church. ' Hb wiu a bad lot! Magi»traies, jail chaplains, 
In the old church at Morpeth there is likewi^ a ! and police Jiad all at various times told him so, 
small chamber opening out of the chancel, witli^l and he quietly accepted their judgment, knowing 
no external acce^ save a small quatrefoiled | % to be*- pretty near the tr^h. An outcast 
aperture which is made slantwise lixe a hogio- j/fom ^is v^cy babyhood, what chance had he 
scope. : ever hcitl ? Left by an unfeeling mother to die 

Among the curious items preserved in churches, fu i* roadfide ditch, he had been taken to the 
that are no part of them, we may mention frid- nearest Union, to be brought up a woikhouse 
,^fe#ols, or seats of sanctuary. Three of theife old foundling, until he was old enough to be bound 
stone seats of peace and safety are known to Ijave ’prentice and the guardians could wash their 
been in Yorl Cathedj-al, Beverley Minster, and nandswof him entirely. A drunken saddler cove- 
Hexham. Abbe^ Chureh respective!v. The two nanteiL to clothe, bc«rd, and teach him his^rade; 
laafe ^nentioned are still to be seen ill their accus- at his hands poor Jim had a dog’s life, 
tOmed places. They sje low squari^stone ^jbairs until, goaded'to madness by every species of ill- ; 
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JIM THE TBAMR 


treatment) he struck his master and fled. For can, and has to fend for mysen, and don't often 
a while he tried hard to get work in the villages get iny meals regMar/ 

through which he passed ; but no one would An«l the cruel contrast between himself and hie 
lake on the strange friendless lad, aixl so he companion filled tlie* tramp’s heart M'ith bitter 
ma^^e up his mind to enlist for a soldier. * thoughts. Why have some folks all the good 

If only he hod reached York an hour or two things of life and others none of themi' Here 
earlier, Her Majesty’s afmy had gained a useful was a man no oldeV than himself with fine 
recruit^ and poor Jim would have had a chance to clothes on his bock and a horse.fo carry him ; 
rise and become a credit to the service. But ill- whilst he, poor fellow, had to trudge along ankle 
luck would not let him go. He Wtia "i-outed out | deep in the mud with scarcely a whole thread to 
of an old stable by a zealous member of tlio city ; cover liim. Whv, the verv howe was a long way 
police, and charged next day with sleeping out at | better off and iiioi'e cared for; it at least hod a 
night or some equally heinous crime, the ivsult | warm dry stable and plenty of food waiting for it, 
being that he was committed to prison lor seven whilst he had never a resting-place nor-a crust of 


days. This broke down liis last slaved of self- 
resjKJct; and when that happens to man or boy, 
Heaven help him, for his doom is sealed. 


bread t<j eat. 

Again tlic cheery kind tones* startled him: 
‘ But.you have fi lends somewherd, 1 suppose 


youi’self, pei’liajis you will let me pass.’ 


man, and not some sort of vermin or venomous j 


Jim never looked j'oiuid, but slunk closer to the beast. A rcid * tip-top gentleman ’ too. He must j 
dripping hedgerow, expecting tlie horseman to be*lmiddled. But tli^i brown eyes were looking 
ride on without another word, but something loollv enough at him and their owner was saying : 
quite unexpected happened, for the cheery voice ‘ Well, what do you say ?’ j 

said ‘ThaiiKs!’ ‘Yer don’t know what I he; I’lfi a bad loti 

It was the first time any one had dVer tluinkfed 1 ’va been in ijuod oft enough,’ blurted out Jim, 
the good-for-nothing, and he stareil up in blaak feeling somehow he could not take his new-/oaud 
amazement, and saw a man of about his own age, patron in. • 

in red coat and top-boots plentifully ^»espatt^'ed ‘ 1 dai*e8ay you have, and deserved it too. But 
w^li inud, iookiiig do#n at him from the back "of I believe you can pull round yet if you like ; and 
a wcight carryiijg hunter without the laaj>t gleam as I sai<l, I will give you the chance of regular 
of aversion or suspicion on his lieasant fresh- work and pay. Will you take it T 


colouretl face. 


)rk and pay. Will you take it i 

fh the deptli of Jim’s w’arped nature there 


‘Yon look rather done up; been long on the glimmered something like a spark of gratitude 
r^ad ?’ , (iiid a ^im longing after a new life, for a moment; 

‘A week an’ more!* The repl;^ was surly but oUl habits were too strohg for him, and the 
enougii, not tliat Jim resented the question, but clouds closed darker again os he shook his head 
simply because he was so used to inRiiIfx nnd I nnr) aniil in fcnnoA tvhic.h tried to he civil : 


le question, 
to insults 


rough speaking that the idea of a * blooming 
swell’ speaking fivilly to such os he ’took him 
utterly by surprise, / \ 

‘Going home?’ 

Jim gave a contemptuous ^unt ‘Never<liafi 
yan, g«v*nor! * ♦ 


and an^ said in tones which tried to be civil: ‘ No, 


•guv’nor ; yer mean well; but it’s no go now. 
I’m no gooij for anytlnnk but cadging ana tramp¬ 
ing, an’ I noan want to work for any master—an’ 
won’t neyther.* 

• He exi>ected an angry lecture and ituind abuse 
for refusing ; but the other said quietly, stroking 


must-have everything tip-top. No ; th^’s not fool not to and puU up a bit? I 
my atyle. Ye’ve a big house, in course, and lotf your own affnirs —Weil, here is 

of alavejTs to wait f y tfj f ') |1 '°'* O"*-’ 


but you know 
i supper a 
He tossed a 


Jim came out of jail utterly reckless, ^vith a I ‘No ; not me ! Tliere’s never a single soul, 
wild hatred of everybody and everything. He j guv’nor, in this wide woiUl®as cares n rap for me; 
thouglit no more of soldiering or getting work, and when I ligs down some day aqid dies in a 
blit let himsell drift resolutely to the had. He ditch, tliere’ll noaii l>c, man, W'oman, or child,'as’ll 
soon got into vicious company, ami before many | miss me. None’ll be <«orry, ’ceptin’ the parish 
weeks were over was again in the clutches of the 1 bums as’ll have to jait me underground, and 
law. The downhill road is an ea^ one and the they’ll grudge doing of that even.’ Jim gave a 
pace always rapid, and at thirty years of age shoit ugly laugh and alonched on, the water 
he was pretty widely known to tlio authoritio's as auuish, squish, gquislnng out of the gaping rents 
a conifirn^ed rogue and thief who would not stick oi his old boots'^it every step. He quite expected 
at trilles when once he was roused. the ‘swell’ to ride of! now and leave bin? to the 

Yes; there was no douldiiig he w'as an out- rapidly-deepening gloom and the wild cheerless 
and'out bad lot' And lie lookc<l it, too, as lie night; but the horse was kept steadily alongside 
slouched along the country lane with liaiids deep of him, an«l his rider spoke again, 
in his empty po< kets and his liead bent to meet ‘ Can’t you get into regular work and leave this 
the niiu wliich the November nind drove in his tramj) business ?’ 

face. But he was too imicli used to discomfort ‘No; there’s none’ll have the likesof me. I 
to heed the weather, and plo*lded sullenly on don’t look respectable enough.’ 
through tlie puddles in the deepcii^ig gloom, ‘NonsensKj, man. Don’t get down on your luck, 
hall asleep, aiul so ulteidy careless of everything but pick yoiu*sfelf up Now, look here; I will 
around that he never heal’d tlie beat of hoofs give you a chance myself, if you will lake it* 
until a cheery voice cried: ‘Now, my good Jim could not believe Ins ears. Some one 
fellow, if you do,nut want the whole road to actually tilking to him as if he was an honest 
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balf-crowM to Jim with careless easy good-naUire, 
and shaking up his horsey trotted otf with a xkmI 
and ‘ Good luck.’ 

How costless a word •or Swo of sympathy are, 
and 3 "et ho^fr pricelei^ they may become. How 
etwy to'bo‘gracious, and yet how far-reaching the 
results. We scatter kindly greetings here and 
there as we journey on Life’s roadway, and lo ] 
thdy spring up bright (lowers to gladden some sad 
weary wayfai’er. We perform Ihoughtlessly now 
and again trivial services of courtesy and forget 
them; but they shine in lone loveless hearts os 
glittering stars fo cheer tlie midnight sky. 

Hugh Boynten, smoking his high-priced Havana 
after dinner that evening in the luxurious ease of 
his favourite loimging-chair, hod utterly forgotten 
all ivbout the few ‘Words aud the silver coin \yhicli 
ho had thrown to the tramp whoin he liad over¬ 
taken as he rode home'from hoimda Jim, curled 
up under the lee of a clover Hck, turned the half- 
crown over and over in his hand, and thought of 
how for once in his life he had been spoken 
kindly to by a real geiitlentau. 

Five dreary years passed over Jim’s lu«’kle»s 
head, their monotony brifken by police-court, 

f irisou-cell, and vagrunt-wriil experiences. He 
lad wandei'ed up and down some dozen counties, 
and seen the inside of most of their jail^, uinl 
now, us Ohristiuaii di^iw near, had driited towards 
Fork ; not that he had any paHiciilur reason 
for getting there, but l>ecause it lay in liis way 
north, and he happened to be making in that 
direction ; why, not even he himself knew, for 
north, soutli, east, and west were alike to him. 
He hail hail a run of bad luck lately. Once 
or twice lie had found a casual’s welcome and 
slept umlcr cover; but he hod a riKited objec¬ 
tion to its concomitants and chose rather the 
cold and ex|>osure of the open air. He bad 
scarcely tastm food for u week, and Inid almost 
foigotteu the feel of a copper coin ; for Mimehow 
the near approach of the f“.stivul of peace efiid 
gu(xl-will seemed to have shut up mens pockets, 
and sharp refusals and bcoruful silence weis; «ail 
he got from tiaose of whom he asked help. 

The afternoon was closing as he found liem- 
self ip the long straggling village of Mamton, 
footsore aud ilone up. Tke lights at the grocer ^ 
shop threw u broad band of brightness across 
the road, and Jim could see a man in a white 
apron busily piling up a pyramid of loaves which 
a boy had just brought in crisp and hot from 
the bakehouse. The sight was too much fojr 
the famished fellow, and lie pushed his way into 
tlm shop. ^Now, then, what is it?’ cii^ the 
shopman sharply as he scanned Jim’s tattered 
appearance. 

‘ Will yer give me yan ov them little ims, 
guv’nor? I’m nigh clemmed;’ and he nodded“ 
towards the bread-pile. 

*No, certainly not; I never give'to beggars 
or tt'umps.’ 

‘ I’ve not tasted bite nor sup tliis blessed day; 
God knows.’ , 

•^•''“Oon’t help that! Come, get out of the*shop 
—do you 1«^ ?—or 111 set the constable o^ to 
you. Tha likes of you ought not to be allowed 
to go about the loountry. Come, off with you !’ 

8c, the social outcast went forth iff to we night 
^hungry and in»uUe<L.and the sle^ trode^^' 


rubbed his hands and stack«$d his loaves, con¬ 
gratulating hiiutel^ the while, on his* refusal to 
countenance a wortliless vagabond, whci, regarded 
f{oiu the lolty 8tandv|K>hit of '^ohiical economy^ 
had no right to live On the eaitk And'.yet 
Mr Jonatiian Burner was'wsont to ;^ose on politi¬ 
cal platforms as the 4Aaven*s^nt diupipion of 
the masses. Then, indeed, bis syn^pathy flowed 
out in buch a mighty torleut tovvui'ds the uni- 
versal brotlierbliod of man that theie was' not so 
much as a dix)]) left to give crust oV even a 
civil wordlo a starving tramp ut his door. 

Three thiies did Jim tiy jiis luck doivn the 
length of the village 6tiH)et, with no better 
Mic’cess ; and then lie gave it up and bitterly 
left the houses of his tellow-creatuies behind 
him and faced the bleak open country again. 
He dragged himself along for a few ueary miles, 
then 9 peiiing argute, cruw'led into a Imif-ruiiied 
cowshed aud flung himself down upon some 
bracken and straw litter in the farthest corner, 
and dozed off. When he woke up, the inoou 
had n&en, and was shining in througli the cliiiiks 
of the roof, and Jim could see the country-sule 
was white with snow. jHe hhiveied, and buried 
himself com])letoly in the bracken and tried to 
sleep again aud forget the cold aud bis hunger. 
He liuil almost succeeded, when the sound of 
voices came to on the still uiglit-air, and a 
minute later three men entered the bhed. 

‘Curse the cold!’ gi*owled one as he drew 
back just within the sliadow. 

‘(him /uw, you mean,’ said another, as he 
leaned *a thick oak cudgel against the wall aud 
began to blow upon hi.s numbed fiiigei-s. 

‘I’ll doOmore than cum him when th’ time 
comoK,’ answered the first speaker. 

I ‘Ay, he’d be^t not ha\e taken uk i’ hand. 

' Says he, when with the rest ol t’ beaks he 
sentenced Tun and Jeff: “The poaching rascals 
sliaiL be stopped, if 1 have to do it single- 
handed.’” 

‘Well, he’ll be single-handed tq-night anyways, 
for he’s no gi'oom wi* him. So he can tiy whut 
he’s good lor wi’ three ov us ; eh, Jack 
He ’ll find it a tough job, 1 ’m thinking.’ 

•is t’ wir^right. Bob ?’ 

(iSuixily! His mai’e steps high ; but I’ve ’lowed 
for it, and she’ll catch beautifully. It’s post 
twdlve now ; he oughtn’t to be long.’ 

*HiKt! mute: there’s •wheela Now fo^’t 
Come on.’* 

Tlffe three • men w’ent out quickly, and Jim 
•following to the door, saw them leap into the 
road and hide in the hedge on the opposite 
side ; then he stole down to the gate, out of ineie 
curiosity to watch what their game was. In 
a few ^niuutes the ring of hoofs gi’ew louder, 
and a hig^-whceled dogcart, spinning round a 
comer came rapidly down the lane. It was 
6pcupied 1[>y one figure only, ihe reil glow of 
ttliose fCigai* gleamed in the frosty air; aud 
just as •the scent ^f it reached Jim he saw the 
ikirSl! suddenly piling aud stagger forward. The 
wire^nare lmd» done its work, the aninHil fell 
li^vily, and the driver, thrown off bis balance 
by the shock, shot out on to the snow. Before 
be could ilse, the men wei'e npon him; but 
somehqfv he managed to shake tnem cle£^ and 
ftrtiggle to his feet He faced them boMly, and 
met 'their' ri&h with a right and left hander 
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vMck sent one to grpimd^ but tl£e other two 
closed in wpon. liiin. “ 

Jim looked on fvHb langiiid iliteivst. Evi¬ 
dently it was some inegisfcrate waylaid \>y three 
melk' who had a. Score t9 sottle a^inst him. It 
was i«> business of his, a‘nywey;.and |.hough three 
to one was hai^lly fair, he was >iiot going t<» 
interfere. The gcfttlemon'fought well, wiioever 
be was, and again sent jn assailant backward 
with u well-got-in blow. But the odds were too 
heavy and the cudgels told. He began to staler 
and give ground, and a blow on the head beat 
him down. ‘Give it him, lads, if we swing for’t,’ 
cried the tallest of the three villains, jumping 
upon him, mad and blind with rage. 

A* ray of moonlight (^11 upon the upturned 
face of the fallen man: it was that of the gentle¬ 
man who five years ago hod talked witli tHiu in 
the luuc! In on imtant he was over the ^ate 
and at the men like a tiger-oit, and so sudden 
was ids on-iut that tiicy g<ive ground ; then, seeing 
he was a\one, they rushed at him with oaths 
and threats. Weak from want of food and half 
dead with cold, poor Jim had never a chance. 
For a few seconiU he held up doj^^ly-against 
the feliowcr of blows; then Reeling he was done 
for, stooped suddenly, Hung. Ins ami’s round 
the fecmfele.Hi Scjuire, and with one hist ellort 
managed to roll into the <leep ditch, keeping 
himself Ujiperiiiost. The brut<>s Juinpod «lowu 
and strove to make him loos*- his hold of their 
victim ; but stimued uiul blinded with blood, 
he clung fiercely to Hugh Boynton, shelbring 
his body with his own. • 

The woild began to spin round—another and 
another heavy blow—a chiming of far-^ff bells 
—a hollow buzzing—and then -black night for 
evci’! 

Next morning, they were found together in 
the tnunplcd blood-siucured ilitch—one living, 
the other dead. 

Hugh Boynton often wondei>, as he loolts 
at the white cross which ho ]>ut up over a 
naiuelesa grave, who his jireserver was. But the 
recording angel will one day tell how Jim the 
Tramp, the ‘out-and-out ba«l lot,’ gave his life 
for the m<iu who once spoke kindly to hini. 


C 0 M 1> L 1 M E N T S. , ^ 

To bc^ddressed in word? of i-ank flattery is not 
really gratifying to nght-miuded people ; *but .a 
neatly-expressed compliment, that has in it the 
backbone of truth, is a very Uiirerent affair. It 
has been said that * politeness is the oil which 
makes the whetds of society turn easily j ’ and a 
witty, happily-conceived compliment has oUon 
been found to assist the process. It is weU some¬ 
times for peeple to be put in good-liimioui; with 
themselves as a meafls of making them in good- 
humour with their surreundings. There is oflen 
despondency in quarters where it^sdeast suspected- 
and a few ^acious, appreciative W'ords—especially 
from a superior—may give hope a«4 encoui* 
agement at a moment when they are much 
needed. 

We propose to give a few instances of hap^y 
compliments, sohie of w'hich may be called ms- 
torical, though perhaps they are not widely 
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known us they ought to be. it is related of Hr 
Bulguy, a eelebreted .preacher, that after having 
preached an excellent sermon in Winchester 
Cathedral on the text ‘ In much wisdom is much 
grief,’ be received the following extempore com¬ 
pliment from i.)r Watson, the;n at Winchester 
School: • 

If what yon advance, dear Doctor, be tru^, 

That wisdom is ttorro^w, how wretched are you ! 

The following compliment, though delivered in 
plain prose, must have been quite as acceptable 
to the brave soldier to whom it was addressed 
as the above couplet wuis to the learm^d preacher: 
When Frederick the Great of Prussia dined with 
the Emperor of Germany on the occasion of their 
meeting at Nebs, General Laudolm, who with 
other officers hud been invited to join the party, 
was about to place himself eii the side of the 
tabic opposite the king ; but Frederick prevented 
his doing so, and ])oinliug to a seat beside 
himself, exclaimed ; ‘ Gom%and sit hei'e, general, 
for !• have always wished .to see you at my aide, 
luther than facing me.’ 

I Boswell tells a'very charoi teiistic ftoiy of Hr 
j Johnson and (ieorge III. Jolmson was allowed 
I the prisilege of reading in the i-oyal library. On 
I one occasion, the king nearing of his presence 
there, entered the room in order to see 'and 
converse w’ith tlie great author. Alter much 
interesting i conversation about books and the 
universities, the king asked him if he were 
writing anything. He answered that he was not, 
for he luul pietty well told the world what he 
knew', and must now read to acquire more kuow- 
I letlge. The king replied : ‘I do not think you 
j borrew much from anybody.’ Then Johnson said 
j he thought lie had already dune his part as a 
I w’liter. ‘ 1 should have thought so too, if you 
bad not wiitten feo well,’ retorted His Majesty. 
Jolmson observed that ‘No man could have paid 
a handsomer compliment: and it w*as flt for a 
king Ip pay.’ When soyic one asked him if he 
I made any reply to tlie king’s speech, heansw'ered : 

‘ Sir, x^lieii tlie king had said it, it was to be so. 
4t was not for me to bandy civilities «w’ith my 
,sovcreijjn.’ 

J In a conversation •between George IV.—when 
Prince Itegent—and Sir Wqjter Scott, the Prince, 

I knowing the Jacobite tendency of the author of 
- IVaverli'yy asked him if he would have joined the 
Jacobites. ‘ It would have lieen wretched taste of 
me,’ said Scott, when relating the anecdote to 
Tlioma# Moore, ‘to have said 1 would; and I 
mere*ly answered that I should at least have 
wanted one motive against doing .so in not know- 
in^his Rqfal Highness.’ 

^ With all his faults Louis XIV. knew how 
to conduct himself os a gi*eat king; among his 
other Qualities he w'us a master of the art of 
i;y^ying noble compliments. On one occasion he 
sfood at tlie tcqi ot the grand staircase to receive 
th*c heroic GomU after the battle of Seueff (1C74). 
TJie Prince, then in his fifty-fourth year, was 
troubled with gout, and ascended the stairs slo.wly. 
When he«had reached the top, he apologised hir 
keeping His Majesty waiting so long. *My 
cousin,^1'eplied the monarch, ‘make no i^ologies; 
one who is so laden with laurels as yo%are cannot 
m^ve quickly.’—4n an interview with the'ceW 
brated ^assillon, Loj^is remarked t *1 
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have heard many great preachera, and the.effect 
they produced on me was that 1 felt thoroughly 
eatisfled with them. Every time I have heard 
you 1 Ixave been dissathfiM with myself.’ 

Perhaps* one of the grandest compliments ever, 
paid'b/ one humgti being to auotlier was that 
rendered by Nicholas the Emperor of all the 
ussioS to (Mademoiselle lluchel, the celebrated 
rench actress. When she was introduced to 
him sh» knelt; but the Emperor raised her, and 
himself falling on one knee, said: * Thus should 
the royalty of rank pay homage to the royalty of 
genius.’ 

Ther6 is another form of compliment, not so 
delicate in qnulity us the foregoing, tliough often 
very amusing, anti which may be termed the 
hyperbolic. The exclamation of the dustman to 
the ‘ beautiful Duchess of Devonshire ’ is a case in 
point. ‘ Lord love /oi\r gra'’c/ »aid the man ; * let 
me light my pipe at your eyes ! * 

Though so aiffereut, still of the same class are 
the following polished’ lines, said to have been 
written by the father oC the late Lord Palmer- 
stou on presenting a white rose t(^ a lady : 

If this fair rose offend thy sight, 

It on thy bosoni wear„ 

’Twill blusli to ffitd Itself less white, 

* And turn Lancastrian there. 

Or if thy ruhy lip it spy, 

As kiss it thou inayst deign, 

W ith envy pale 'twill lose its dye, 

And Yorlust turn again. 

Compliments wdiieh express high approval by 
implication are especially notewortliy. When the 
great Duke of Wellington said ‘ He always slept 
well when Stapleton Cotton was on guanl,’ he 
paid a sterling compliment, which must liuve 
gratified tliat officer—if he heard of it—as much 
as a promotion in rank would have done. 

Sailors have rather a happy knack of saying 
pretty things to ladies. We remember long years 
ago spending a week ut l^iymouth in the comjiany 
of a lady vdio was especially enthusiastic about 
maritime affairs. Ships, that is to say the gt*ent 
men of-wHr, if not so redoubtable as they aie at*^ 
present, were certainly more beautiful, qpd we 
wore enchanted with navul sights, and especially , 
with going over the Vin<^nf. We had estab¬ 
lished quite an acquaintance with the boatmen 
emploTe<i by us on various occasions, and these 
wei'e delighted with the enthusiasm of our com- 
pauion. One day, when helping her to step 
ashore, the more loquacious of the two pfen 
exclaimed: ’Ah, you ought to lie*an admiral’s 
lady I ’ V . * 

^mc time ago we were in Oreen\idch Park 
with a very beautiful American lady. It was the . 
time when there were still many Greenwich 
pensioner to be seen lounging about, olcl men 
who remembered Nelson and talked of Trafalgn'^. 
Mutilat^ heroes they olten wei*e, u’ho richj^ 
deserved the repose they had found. They always 
loved talking, and appreciated good listeners,, and 
witli one of them tiiu fair American got into 
animated conversation. She listened well, but 
spoke well also, telling the pensioner what shb 
was and many things about America. Alter the 
good-bye had been said, he looked at her so 
ctKaminiogly that she could iA>t but pause'.a 
morn'ent by the ^te. Then the old sqdlor said, 

....r. =^= 


as if he had just made a discovery: ‘They’ve 
sent you over for a show; they are not all like 
you.’ At which we laqghed ,and hurried off. 

A little absurdity about a compliment often 
gives it point. A Spanish lover is reported* to 
have said to his mistress : ‘ Lend me your e/es; I 
want to-night4o kill a«man.’ 

Mrs Moore, the wife of the poet, was noted for 
her benevolence lo the poor in the vicinity of 
their coifhtry lesidence. On one occasion a guest 
observed : ‘ I take it for granted that no one is 
dying in our neighbourhood, or we should not be 
favoured with Mi-s Moore’s company.’ 

Not long ago, when a brief matrimonial engage¬ 
ment was broken off, a near relation of the 
gentleman, one wlio fully appreciated the high 
qualities of her from whom the sometime lover 
was^undered, said to the young lady : ‘ Von have 
only lost an ideal ; he has lost n reality.’ A veiy 
sweet compliment this, under the circumstances, 
it seems to us. 

One more little anecdote we will give, and it 
is a luisbamrs compliment L) his wife. I'liey 
were visito^ for a lew days at a country-house, 
and on being shown ipto tlicir room, the ludy, who 
was nearer forty years of age tliaii tliirly, pre- 
pare<l to take oil her bonnet. Now*, be it ql>6«rved 
that looking glasses vary very much In quality ; 
some distort, and some fialter the countenance. 
These different qualities in glass-making are no 
new things, for we may ri'inember that when 
Queen Eliiiabeth was dying she asked for a tiue 
glassy into wdiich she had not allowed herself to 
look for twenty years. The glass tliat was on the 
di'essing-table on the occumou to which we refer 
was a (Iblightful one—tluit i>' to say, a ’ flattering ’ 
one, and a-* the lady saw herself rellecled in it slie 
merrily exclaimed : ‘ Oh, what a charming glass ! 
I look about eighteen in it’ ‘It is just like my 
eyes, then,’ the husband promptly replied. 

fjOii the wdiole, we think tliat well-expressed, 
w'ell-applicd compliments have their uses, and 
that society would be very dull atld life very 
bleak witlnmt them. 


< WAITING. 

• In winter. Earth wears a pathetic aspect, because she is 
waiting lur Mpi inj;, and this is better than Autuiun, which 
'looks so IcPiieless.’ 

* Bsttkb calm death dying life,’ 1 thought 

• As ou the Boddeo earth the blown leaves lay, 

u - 

Or, dutterliig fioni ImrboQglis, day after day. 

Were still by wandering winds in legions biought, 
And cast on fields and woodland ways, and tossed 
Fioiu hedge to plain—and back in wild unrest. * 
^Notc, in this scene, by silence all possesied, 

No leaves appear, for, swept away and lost, 

Those sapless forms and dry no more are hero, 

^ But yielding their sweet lives (once deemed so fiur), 
*Give nurtui’^to the fiowois and loots, and wear 
^ Themselves to dust, that in the New-born year 

• Fresh b«iauty may arise : thus Nature wf&ves 
A crown of glory from her own dead leaves. 

J. 0. How2>bk. 
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LEPEES IN CANADA. 

The pathetic story of the late Father Damien’s 
life and work amongst the lepei's'of Molokai 
has excited a world-wide interest in that large 
and unfortunate portion of our race, numbering 
many thousanils, who snfl’er from the ilreadecl 
and hopeless disease of leprosy wt Imlia, South 
Africa, the Sandwich Islands, and elsewhere. It 
is not, we think, ho generally known that the 
fair Dominion of Canada has also its Molokai at 
Tracadie, in the province of New Brunswick? 

Sixty years ago, a missionary priest of the 
Bouian Catholic Church, while on a short visit 
to the members of his church in Tiacadie, buried 
a woman who was commonly said to have died 
of some strange disease, to which none of lier 
neighbours could give a name. Hearing of the 
case, a physician resident in one of the Nbw 
Brunswh k towns went to Europe and searched 
its hospitals if by chance he could find a patient 
suffering from the same malady; but in vain. 
Before returning to (‘anada, however, he visited* 
Norway, and almost by acchlent he fouhd several 
parallel cases on the shores of one of its fjords? 
I’pon his arrival in the Dominion he presento^J 
a^rlleport to the Canadiajp Board of Ilealt'h, whos^, 
mcmiicrs unanimously agreed that the disease 
which had killed the unfortunate ^woftian •in 
Tracadie was immistakabiflthat of leprosy. 

The body of this the first leper of New 
Brunswick was carried to the grave upon the 
shoulders of lour fishermen; and as the weather 
was warm, one of them was in his shirt slaevesC 
The weight of the coffin upon his shoulder was 
80 great^ that it cut through his shirt ijito the 
skin, and a poisonofts discharge from the ill-made 
coffiu entering the punctured flesh, the ditease 
was communicated to the unfortunate bearsr» 
who, n<* very long afterwards, •d^ed 0 lep^r. 
In the space of sixteen years from <he date of 
this funeral, Tracadie possi'ssed twenty lepers, 
who were at that time placed by the Proviiftial 
C^dnnmcnt in a miserable building little stited 
wanta and pitiable condition of t^e patients. 


So terrible, it is saiil, were the sufferings of this 
stricken band ffoni cohl^^iunger, and dirt, that 
the Lazaretto w’as deliberately fired and burned 
to the ground by one of thepi. 

In the summer of 1849, the lepers, who had 
now increased to the numl^r of thirty-one, were 
transferred to a similarly comfortless building 
near the seashore, where, for three years, as a 
recent writer states, ‘death and disease stalked 
triumjihant,’ until October 4,1852, when, as before, 
one oi the patients to whom tlie condition of 
himself and his companions in disease had become 
intolerable, driven to despair, burned their 
living tomb to the ground. This ill-judged pro¬ 
ceeding on the part of the poor frantic leper 
could have but the one effect of increasing the 
miseries and privations oC himself and his crimin¬ 
ally-neglected fellow-martyrs. Accordingly, the 
lepers, now numbering thirty-six, were huddled 
together with no regard whatever to age, sex, 
or relatiunsliip, in a imeerable outliouse of but 
two apartments (the entire dimensions of which 
were thirty-two by thirty), whei-e their*suflPerings 
were tenfold greater than ever before. Tliere 
was no nurse to attend to their wants, to alleviate 
their agonies, or to soothe* their sorrows ; and, to 
make matters worse, they were allowed but two 
changes of clothing in the year, with what result 
the i*eader may be left to imagine. Their only 
friend at this, time was Father Gauvreau, a 
devoted Fremji Canadian priest, whose exertions 
and pr^v^ions on belialf of the lepers for a long 
period have been known to few. An old patient 
at that time, who is still living, relates that the 
gc^ •cutJ' one day found a dying girl in such a i 
^tate of filtli, that with his own hands he took 
sponge and^dreased her sores before administer- 
fng to lier the consolations of religion, 
t ijn the following spring the Lazaretto was 
rebuilt; but the condition of the lepers wm in 
no sen^ thereby or therein ameliorated. The** 
windcavs were filled with iron bars, aiyl the yard 
in which the poor sufl^erers were permitted to 
teke their d^^ly exercise was eimlosed by a 
diigb wall, whUe an armed sentry paced QufcsSle 
* • • 
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the entrance. Worst of all, there was neither 
work, recreation, nor amnseinent for the inmates 
of this ffloomy prison, to whom, therefore, ilay 
and *night were alike, unwelcome and cheerless. 
Tims, terrM)le to relate, di<l the condition of the 
Tracadi^ Lazaretto, with its constantly increasing 
number of intnateil; continue from year to year 
until 1866, when a brigliter day dawned for the 
poor lepera * ’ 

. In ^this year, as the result c»f rertivin represen¬ 
tations which were made in Montreal, uy Dr 
Bayard of Tracadie, relating to the wants and 
condition of tlie Tracudie lepers, the. good Sistci*s 
erf the jldtel Dieu in tlmt city, liea<lod by their 
noble and heroic Superior, asked to be ponnitted 
to undertake, tlie sole charge of the Lazaretto. 
This offer was Itiid before tlie authorities in New 
Brunswick, and, of course, immediately accepted. 
The next step in Jhis nolde effort was taken 
by Dr Rogers, Roman Catholic Bishop of ('hat- 
ham, who,* instructed by the Provincial (lovern- 
'ment, formally inviterl^the Sisters of the Hotel 
Dieu to enter upon tjie sole •'chnige of the 
Lazavetta Dr Kingston thus describes the scene 
at the Hotel Dieu, Mcpitreal, upon tlie arrival* of 
the Bishop’s invitation : * The Superior suhiuitted 
the matter to her community. , Slie laid before 
them the dangers of the ‘undertaking, and dwelt 
on thb hardship and privations to which they 
would bo exposed. She then asked for three 
volunteers. How many do you think ro«poiide<l 
to her appeal ? Tlic quarter or the lialf of those 
present? No ; every one of them came forwanl! 
Tliree wei’o chosen, one of w'hoin was my clinical 
ossi-stant, Sister St .lohn. The Superior accom¬ 
panied tliem, and remained there four months to 
arrange matters. The others returned only when 
failing health rendei*ed their j-ecall neces><ary. 
Sister St John remains there still. Who know's 
their name.s? Have tlie papers ever spoken of 
their self-sacrifice ? Are tliey ever mentioned as 
examples of charity w'orthy of imitation ? 1 may 
oafely say that, with the exception of mytown 
words, the names of thJse heroines and of the 
others who have voluntarily i-eplaccd ^lem, 
have nevar been mentioned outside of this 
building.’ 

The good Sisters arrived in Tracudie on the 
29tR of September 18(J8, and as their fume hod 
preceded them, the wtV'ome they received was 
most demonstrative and liearty. The Boanl of 
Health still maintained and managed the affairs 
of the Lazaretto ; but compulsory entrance was 
abandoned, the bars were tal^en from* th« 
windows, the walls surrounding the yard rased 
to the {ground, and the stately anrfed gufu*d was 
given Ins cong^. Everything in and arflufid the 
Lazaretto was changed under the chaste and 
gentle though firm and vivifying regime iiian- 
guruted by the brave women of the llotel Dieu. 
The sexes were separated, needles and threadi 
provided for the women, and a garden laid off 
for the purpose of affowling employment fox’* 
the men. So long, however, oa the Booi’d of 
Health hehl the reins of government the work 
jd the Sisters was much impeded by re<Vtapism 
and the farming-out of contracts. This was all 
*reme<lled in November 1880, when the LasSlretto 
■WH.S wholly t^nsferred lo the Dominion Govern- 
mn^ and made subject to the Dei^tment of thet 
’ Kmiattar of Agriculture, * who ^aced unhesitat¬ 


ingly in the hands of the Sisters the entire ciiai^'e 
and administration of the money voted for the 
maintenance of the hospital.’ 

Since this eventful period, matters have mr- 
•mauently improved for the inmates of the TA- 
*cadic Lazaretto, and looms, carpenters’ tools, a 
fishing-boat, au<l several violins, have been pro¬ 
vided for the rcci-eation and employment ot its 
inmates. The total number of lepers who have 
die<l in tlie L^/aretto since it passed into the 
hands of the Sisters of (T'harity is seventy-six. 
There were twenty patients when they arrived, 
since which time forty-one men and forty women 
have been admitted. Of these, seven have left 
the hospital, which now contains eight men and 
ten women. The fact that eight yeai-s ago the 
inmates numbered twenty-seven is a proof that 
the preventive measures adopted by the Govern- 
incntfagainst the spread of tlie dread disease arc 
effectual. 

In an interesting -article recently published in 
the Montreal Wu/, some amusing instuiiccs ore 
given of the devotion inspired by the good 
and heioic Sisters in the hearts of the country 
folk rd the Neighbourhood, with a few examples 
of which we may fitly ^•oucUkIc. 

Some days after the arrival of the nuns, a 
woman rang the bell at the entrance tasthc*Jiaza- 
retto and d*‘inan<led to sec the Superior. Sister 
; i*al»e went to the parlour; and tlie ]»oor woman, 

I untying tlic corner of her handkerchief, took 
i from it twenty-five cents, wJiich sh«- handed to 
I the nun. ‘What is this for?’ asked Mtrc Rage, 
j ‘ Do *you want some medicine?* ‘Oh no,’ 
1 replied the woman; ‘I giie you that just m 
! return foj the pleasure of seeing you.’ • 

I Again, a poor woman having brought to the 
I Sisters lier little boy, iiged ten years, who hud cut 
I his finger ba<Uy with a fish-bone, said to the 
I child, who was afraid to allow Ids wound to be 
' examined : ‘ Do not be afraid, (Icar; you know 
\ tha't'tbe Sisters are next best to («od !’ Another 
little boy, who was a leper, had a rather start¬ 
ling habit of gcnuHectmg every time he met a 
Sister. 

t. Lastly, on another occasion one of the com- 
ynniily ^v:ls cscoiting an aged clergyman from 
|lontreal to the entrance door, when an old man 
appeared at the grating. He paid not the slightest 
attention^ to the priest, but fell on his knees 
before the nun, raying : O’est la confiance qui 
m’amene a votre sairitcte.’ • 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE BOMANCE OF A WRECE. 

^ CHAJ?TEB II.-—THE FRENCH LUGGER. 

My pipe^was out; the quarter-deck bulwarks 
hid the sea, and so I mounted the poop ladder 
take*aJook round before turning in. Away 
to pOjjt, or larhoardy os we then called it, was 
^a ^ull-rigged ship rolling iip Channel under all 
plain saN, wit]j such a smotlicr of wh^ yeast 
clofiding hef*bow8, and racing aft into the long 
•line of Iier wake, which went glaring over the 
dark throbbing waters, that it made one think 
of t!ie base of a waterspout wiithing upwards 
to nllet the descending tube of vapour. She 
was the fi:;^t object that took my eye, and I 
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hurriedly crossed the deck to view her. Mr as the Countess Idn, Our speed was scarce a 
Prance, the chief-mate, stood at the rail watch- full five miles, and yet, looking over to leewanl, | 
inc her. when the huge fauiic came heeling down to 

* A noble sight I’ said T. her channels to the s^ndof a sea and to the 

•*Yea sir, an English frigate. A fifty-one gun* weight of the wind in her .canvas, yjou would 

vessel, ’ apparently. Upon my word, nothing have supposed her thundering througli it a 
statelier ever swam, or ^ver again will swim, whole ten knots at least* •* ' 

than ships of that kind. Look at the lino of On a sudden there w'ns a lou4 and fearful ' 

her batteries—black and w’hite like the keys cry forward. ‘Port your heUum> pdrt youi 
of a pianoforte! What sqnareiiess.of yard, sir! helium!’ I could hear a voice roaring out with 
Her main-royal should bo as big as our top- a meaning ns of life or death in the gtartUng 
gallantsall.* " vehemence of the utterance. 

He seat n look aloft at the reeling fabric ‘Slarboanl! starboard!’ shouted Mr Prance, 
over our heads, with a thoughtful drag at a who was still staniUng aft: ‘over w'ith it, meo, 
short growth of beard that curled upwards for God’s sake, before we’re into hcr*l' 
fi*oiii Ins chin like the fore-thatch of a sou’- | Next instant there wvis a dull shock through- 
wester. The noble sliip went floating out into ' out tlic sliip; a thrill that ra^* through ner 
the darkness astern, and lier pale lieights died I planks into the very soles of one’s feet, while 
upon the gloom like a burst of steam dftsolv- ! there arose slu-ieks and shguts as from three- 
ing in the wind. score throats under the bow's, and a most lament- 

‘What is tliat out yonder upon the starboard i able and terrifying noise of wood-splwitoring, of 
bow tliere, Mr Prance V said I. 'canvas tearing, of liberated sails flogging the. 

He peereil awhile, and said : ‘Romo craft wind. I bomtded to the weather rail and saw 
reacdiing like oursedves—standing ns we bead—! a large hull of some 'eighty tons wholly dia- 
a lumpish thing anyhow. Whal a blot she j masted—a wil<l» scene of wjeck and ruin to the 
inake^, st‘eing tliat she has^o height of spar 1’ ' flash of the moon at that Incipient shining down 

* We arc overhauling lier,’ said J. j out of a clear space of sky—gliding past into 

*A^,’ *.e answered, keeping Iiis eyes fixed ; our wake. The ilnrk ^:)biect seemed filled with 

upon her. ‘Doesn’t slie seem a bit uncertain, ! men, and the yells left me in no doubt that 
thougliV’ he muttereil, as if tliinWng aloud. * i slic was a Frenchman—a large three-masted 
I luul wonderfully good siglit m tliose <lays, ; lugger, as I had supposed her. 
an<l after stmmnig my ey(N awhile agaim-t the 1 In an instant our sliip was in an uproar, 
heap of Sfarce determinable .shadow wliich the ! There is nothing in language to express the 
craft ma<le, I exclaimed. ‘She’ll be a Freiifh : noii^e and e.xcitoiaent. To begin with, our helm 
lugger, or I’m greatly mi.slaken.’ having been put down, we had come round into 

‘1 believe you arc right, sir,’ ansjvered the ! the wind, ami lay pitching heavily with sails 
mate. j slatting and tliumleriiig, yards creaking, rigging 

He drew a little away from me, as a hint, 1 straining. The sailors rushed to and fro. AH 
perhap", that lie <lcsired to a«ldress jus attcu- j difecipline for tlie moment seemed to have gone 
linn to the ves-^cd on the bow, and Huddenly i overuoard. The captain, hud come tumbling up 
putting his hand to his mouth, he hailed the j on deck, and was calling orders to the mate, 
lorecfistle in a sharp clear note. An anfvver | who re-echoed them in loud bawlings to the 
was returned swift as the tone of a bell to the qua||.er'deck and forecastle. Lanterns were got 
blow' of its tongue. up and shown over tll% rail, and by the light of 

‘Shown light forward 1 Smartly now! Tliat them you saw the figures of the .seamen speed- 
chap ahead seems asleep.’ • ing Trom rope to rope and hauling^ upon the 

1 Here were no side-lights in those days. Soiije gear, their gruff liarsli chorusings rising high 
long years w'cre to elapse before the Shippiim abo'V'fi the terrified chatb’r t)f the passengere— 
Act enforced the use of a night signal inoro many of whom h*ad rubhed up on deck barel) j 
to the point than a short nourish of the binmi^e clothed—high also abd^'C the storming and 
lamp over the side. a few' moments a largp shrilling of the wind, the deep notes of angrj 
glofeular lantern in the grip of a seaman, whose watere w'andng at our bows, and the distract- 
figure showed like a skt*tch in phosphorus to ing shaking and beating of the sails. j 

the illumination of the fiame, was^ruhted upon * lipt a lew orders dtdivered by Mr Prance, 
the forecastle rail, with the night beyond him wliose tongue* was as a trumpet in a moment 
looking the bhu’ker for the rising and falling ; like this, act<^ uj>on the ship as the sympathetic 

point of fire. The hint seemed to be taken hand-o# a horseman upon a restive terrified 

by the follow ahead, and the mate .walked aft thoroiijlibred. 

to the binnacle, into wdiich he sfood l(X)king, ‘Haul up the mainsail—fore clew garnets— 
afterwards going to the rail, at whicli lie lingered, Ijaclf rnaintopsail yard—tail on to the weather- ! 
staring forw'ards. j , braces and round in handsomely. Mr Cocker j 

I crossed over to leeward to watch the milk^ (this was addressed to the second mate, who : 

white race of w'atew along the side. Tlifi* foam" liad tumbled up with the rest of the watch 

made a sort of twilight of its own in tlie air^ below on feeling the thump the Countess Ida 
Under Jhe foot of the mainsail that was arened lihd given herself, and on hearing the uproar 
transversely across the deck the s^d storfned that fpllowedX ‘bum a flare—smartly, if you , 
with a note of hurricane out of the huge con« please 1 Also get blue-liglits and rockets up.’ 
cavity of the cloths, and made the rushing snow I aft to see if the vessel that we hotl ' 

—_:i,K it.. __.1 ** • .ft » 1 .. _ i _ t_i nni_ _ __ 
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lifting tUeir black heights into creaming 
in an atmosphere of delicate silver base, that 
yet Buffei^d the eye to j^netrate to the dark 
confines of the horizon. The wake of the planet 
was a long throbbing line of angry broken 
splendonf in the south; but the tail of it seemed 
to stream fair to 'the point of sea into which 
the lugger had veered, an<l I was confident 
that if she wire afloat I should see her. 

‘Who is that to leeward there?’ called the 
captain from the other side of the wheel in a 
tone of worry and irritation. 

‘Mr Dugdale,’ 1 replied. 

^Oh, pardon, I’m sure,’ he exclaimed; 
'di) you see anytliing of the vessel that we’ve 
rundown?’ . 

‘Nothing,’ I responded. 

‘She must have foundered,’ said he; ‘yet 
though I listened, 1 've heard * no cries after 
the wreck had once fairly settled away from 
us.’ * 

* Here the mate came, aft hastily, and, with 
a touch of his cap, reported that* the woll horl 
been sounded, and that all was right with the 
ship. , 

‘very well, sir,’ said the captain. ‘I shall 
keep all fast with iny boats. . The calamity 
can’t be helped. I’m not going to increase it by 
aacrifictng my men’s lives. The poor wretches 
will have had a boat of their (»wn, I suppose. 
—Show blue-lights, will ye, Mr Prance, and 
send a rocket up from time to time.’ 

They were burning a flare over the quarter¬ 
deck rail at that moment-—some turpentine 
arrnngemctit, that threw out a long flickering 
flame and a great coil of smoke from the yawning 
month of the tin funnel that contained the 
mixture. There was a crow<l of terrified )>as- 
sengers on the poop, some of them ladies, hugging 
themselves in dressing-gowns and shawls; and 
out of the heart of the little mob rose the file- 
like notes of Colonel Bannister. 

‘These collisions,’ I heapl him cry, ‘nevercjaw 
take place if a proper lookout be kept. It is 
preposterous to argue. I’d compel the oljjest 
seaman whe contradicted me to eat his words. 
Why, have 1 been making the voyage to India 
four times’— But the lest of his observations 
were'drowned in cries of^astonishment and alarm 
from the ladies as a rocket, dischai^eil close to 
them, wont hissing and sheering up athwart the 
howling wind in a stream of fire, breaking on 
high into a blood-red ball, that floated swiftly 
landwards, like an electric meteor, gjiastly against« 
the moonshin^ with a wide crimsoi^ atmosphere 
about it that tinctured the very scud. 

‘ What lias happened ? Everybody 18*^6 ex¬ 
cited that one can’t get at the real story.’ , 

I turned quickly, and saw the tall figure of 
a ladv at my side. She was habited in a cMakf^ 
the ^oocl of which was over her head, and 
darkened her face almost to the concealment of 
it, saving her eyes, which shone large, liquid, 
with a clear red spot in tlie depths, from the 
reflection of the flare at the quarter-deck bul- 

• 

I briefly explained, lifting my cap as I gave 
her her nafiie—Miss Temple—for I had mr- 
ticnUrly rem^ked her as she came aboard at 
.Qr^eeend, and asked who she wus, though I 
hftfT seen nothi^ig i^ore of her ^own. that 


moment I ended my account pointing to the 
quarter of the sea where the lugger had disap¬ 
peared. 

‘Thanks for the story,’ she exclaimed, with a 
dudden note of haughtiness in her voice, while 
she kept her eyes, of tlie rich blackness of *tho 
tropic night-sky, fixed firm and gleaming upon 
me. us though she had addressed me in error, 
and wanted to make sure of me. She moved as 
though sire would walk off, paused, and said : 
‘Poor creatures! I hope they will be saved. 
—Is our ship injured, do you know?’ 

*I l)el!eve not,’ said I, a little coldly. ‘There 
may be a rope or two broken forwaro perhaps, 
but there is nothing but the French lugger to 
be sorry for.’ 

‘My aunt, Mrs Eudelifle,’ said she, ‘has been 
rendered somewhat hysterical by the commotion 
on detk. She is too ill to leave her bed. I 
think I may roassure her?’ 

*Oh yes,’ I exclaimed. ‘But yonder, abreast 
of the wheel there, is the captain to confirm 
my words.’ 

She gave me a bow, or rather a curtsy 
of those day^ and walked aft to address the 
captain, as I supposed? Instead, she descended 
the companion hatch, and I lost sight of her.^ 

A disdainful hviy, thought I, but a rafti beauty 
too!—marvellous eyes, anyhow, to behold by 
sucli an illuinirtation as this of rockets and 
blue-lights, and flying moonshine, and the yellow 
glimmer oi flare-tms. 

All this while the ship lay hove-to, her maiu- 
topMnl'to the ma.st, the folds of her hanging 
mainsail sending a low thunder into the wind 
as it shopk the cloths, the sens breaking in 
stormy noise-i from her bow; but note? there 
fell a dead silence upon the people along her 
decks: nothing broke this hush upon the life 
of the ship saving the occasional harsh hissing 
rush^ of a I'ocket piercing the restless u'arring 
noises of the sen and tlie wliistling of the 
wind in the rigging. The bulwark rail was 
lined with sailoi-s, eagerly looking towards the 
tail of the misty wake of the moon, into which 
tUe black surges went shouldering and chang- 
in{; into troubled hills of dull silver. The 
ci^itain and two of the mates stood aft, in¬ 
tently watching the water, often putting them- 
sek'cs intp strained hearkening postures, their 
hands to their ears. the lady passengers 

W'ent below’, but not to bed, for you could calbh 
a sight ^f ^hem through the skylight seated 
at the table talking swiftly, often directing 
anxious glances at the window-glass through 
which yon could see them. Tliere was one 
majestic old lady amongst them with gray hair 
thyt looked* to l)C pow’uered, a hawk’s-bill nose, 
and an* immense bosom. The lamplight flashed 
' in diamonds in her ears, and in rubies and 
4n 8tones»of value and beauty upon her fingers, 
^e WON Colonel Bannister’s W'ife, and was appa- 
rently^mot wanting in her husbaml’s fiery enei^y 
tndc capacity of Weeing peppery views of things, 
if I luiglft judge by her vehement uofjs amt 
tlie glances shot around her from her gray 
^es.. It was a cabin picture I caught but a 
glimpse of—standing out upon the eye amidst the 
wild aark frame of tne seetning clamorous night. 

• All at once there was a loud cry. I rushed 
back to the vieather rail * 
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‘There’s a boat heading for ns, sir—see her, stain* and ruin the. coverings of the couches, 
sir? Away yonder, tliis side o* the tumble of They were accordingly brought together in the 
the moon’s reflection !* recess under the break ,of the poop, where at all 

•* Ay, there she is! It’ll be the lugger’s boat.* events they were sheltered.-’ Hot spirits and 
Go(H now she dives!’ * water were given to them along with bj^pad and 

Twenty shadowy arms ^inted in the direction meat, and tliis supper Mie unKappy creatures ate 
whicli had been indicated bv the gruff gnnnb- by the li^ht of the dimly-bumiug.lanterns hehl 
ling cries of the sailors. The second mate, Mr by the sailors. * * 

Cocker, came hastily forward to thp break of the There never wa» an odder wilder siglit than 
poop. the picttti*e the poor half-drowned creatures 

‘ Stand by, some of you,’ he shouted, ‘ to heave imule. Some of tlie women scarcely once inter- 
them the end of a line. Make ready with bow- mitted their sobs and lomentatioMs; the men 


lines to help them over tlie siile.’ 


talked hoarsely and eagerly with many p^^88ionate 


I could see the boat cleai'Iy now as she rose to gestures, which suggested fierce denunciation, 
the height of a sea, her black wet side sparkling The mate coming down to the .booby hatch, 
out an instant to the moonlight ere she sank out stood looking a minute ut them, and then sent a 
of sight past tlie ivoiy white head of the surge glance round, and seeing me, asked if I spoke 
sweeping under her. She seemed to be dee^fwitli French. • , 


men, but I could count only two oars. 


‘ Fes,’ said T, ‘ but not such French as those 


rushed down upon us by the impulse of the sea people are talking.’ • 

and wind, and 1 felt my heart to stand still as she ‘We have three passe\^gerK,’ said he, ‘who, I* 
lU'ove bow on into ns, whirling round alongside am told, are scliolars in, that language ; but the 
in a manner to make you look for the wreck of her steward informs me they’re too sea-sick to 
in staves washing away under our wuuter. She come on deck.—Just ask,these people in such 
was full of people, with Wftinen amongst them— French as you have, if their- captain’s omon^t 
poor creatures, in great white caps and long them.’ , 

golden ew-rings, the men ior the most part in As he said this, a little old man seated on the 
huge fisliermen’s boots, and tiisselled c.aps and hatch-coaming, with a ix‘d nightcap on, imhiense 
jersey-s that might have been any cijtour in earrings, and a face of leather puckered into a 
tliat light. thousand wrinkles like the grin of a monkey, 

Tiiero, was no magic in tlie commauds even of looked up at Iilr Prance, and nodding with fright- 
Britisli officers to British siiilors to put the least ful energy udiilst he struck his bosom with his 
element of calm into the business. It waw not clenched fist, cried out: ‘ Fash, yash, me capi- 
only tliat at one moment the boat alongside taine.’ 

seemed to be liove up to the liidiamaii’s^overing- ‘Hal’ said the mate, ‘do you speak English, 
board and that at the next she was rushing then V 

down into a chitsm that laid bare many feet of ‘Fash, yash,’ he roared: ‘me speakee Ang- 
the big ship’s yellow alicatlung : thei*e was the leesh.’ 

<lreadful expectation of the whole of the human Happily he knew enough to save me the labour 
freight being overset and drowning alongsMe in a of interpreting; and labour it would have been 
breath ; there were the heart-rending shouts of the with a vengeance, since, though it was perfectly 
distracted people; there was the total inability of certain none amongst them, saving the little mon¬ 
captain and mates to make themselves under- key-faced man, compreliended a syllable of the 
stood. How it was managed I will not pretend maters questions, every time the small withered 
to explain. By some means the boat was dragged# chap answered—which he did uith exteaordinary 
to the gangway, grinding and thumpiiig lierself convulsions and a vast variety of frantic gesticula- 
homhly against the iudiaman’s rolling, stooping^ tioiis—all the rest of them broke into speech, the 
massive side ; then bowlines and ropes in plenty women joining in, and there was such a hubbub 
were dangled over or flung into her; anr^tliroiigk of tongues that not an incli of idea could I have 
the unshipped gangway, illuminated by lialf-a-) got out of the distracting row. However, in course 
doztvi lanterns, and crowded by a hustling mob of time the leathery manikin who culled hiin- 
of sailors and passengers, one after auotller, the self captain mode Mr Prance understand that the 
women and the men—most of the Aen coming belonged to Boulc^ne; that she had the 

first!—were dragged iuboards, some of them fall- survivors of another lugger on board, making 
ing flat UTMin the deck, some dropping on their some tliirty-fotu* souls in all, men and women, at 
knees and crossing themselves; a few of the the time*of the collision, of which seventeen or 
women weeping passionately, one of them sobbing eighteen were drowned. After he had given Mr 
in dreadful paroxysms, the others mute as stittues, Prance Lliese figures, lie turned to the others and 
as though terror and the presence or death bad said something in a shrill, fierce, rapid voice, 

frozen the lifeblood in them and arrested the ^bereat the women fell to shrieking and weeping, 

very beating of their hearts. Two of«them fell-‘whilst many«of the men tore their hair, some 
into the sea j but they had lines about them^ttnd t^oing the length of knocking their heads against 

were dragged up half dead. They were all of «bhe cuddy front. It was a sight to sicken the 

them drmping wet, the men’s se^-boot8> full of heart, the more, I think, for the uffutterable 
•>water ; whilst the soak^ gowns of* ^le wonftn element* of grotesque farce imported into that 
flooded the deck on which they stood, as though »di8mal tragedy by their countenances, postures, 
several buckets of brine had been .capsized and Behaviour; and having beard* and seen 
there, • enough, I sKpped away on to the poop. 

Old Keeling’s pity for them would not ^ to ^ But long before this, our rockets, blue-lighte, 
the length pf introducing the wretch^ creatures and flares nad been seen; and a moment or two 
into the cuddjfc to spoil the ship’s fine carpets and aftet I tad gal%^ the . poop I*spied the figiu'e of 
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Captain Keeling with a feu: male passengers at 
liie side standing at the rail watching a powerful 
cutter thrashing though it to us close-imuied, 
with the water boiling to her leaps, and lier big 
luainsaU to midway high dark with the saturation 
of the nyin^ brine> In than twenty minutes 
she WM rising and falling buoyant as a seabird 
abreast of its*, with a shadowy hguie at her lee-; 
rail bawling with lungs of braes to know what ^ 
was wrong. 

‘ I have run down a French lugger,' shouted ' 
Captain Keeling, *aml have half her people on 
b^rd, 9 nd must put them 1181101*0 at once, for 1 
wish to proceed.’ 

* Right y’ai'e,’ came from the cutter ; but with 
a note of irritation and disappointment in the cry, 
as 1 could not but fancy. 

Then followed s^jmc womlerful mnnmiivriug., 
There was only one way of trans-shipping the 
miserable*"French jieople, and that wa'> by a 
yardarm wdiip and a Ipg basket. Hands sprang 
aloft to prepare the nece.ssary.tackle ; Franco 
meanwhile, liom the liead of the pooj) ladder, 
tbiuidered the intentions of the Indiaimiu throu>*h 
a speaking-trumpet to the cutter. I could see old 
Keeling stump from time to tinir with impatience 
as he broke away from the questions of the 
engeA, one of whom was Colonel Bannister, into 
a sharp walk full of grief and irritability. Mean-! 
while tliey had sUiiletl their helm aboard the 1 
cutter and’ got way upon tlie line little emit 
She came teaiung and hissing through the billows 
as thouglx her coppered forefoot w'ere of reil-hot 
metuL, and when abreast of our lee ipiurter, put 
hei* helm down, and swept with marvellous grace 
and precision to along'<ide of us, clear of our 
shearing spars, and tliere site lay. 

It was hard upon midiiigiit when the lost 
ba.sket’load liad been low’ered on to her doc,k. 
There was no hitch ; all went well ; a line 
attached to the basket enabled tlie cutter’s people 
to haul it fair to their decks ; but the tei^n- of 
the unfortunate Frenchhien was painful to see. 
The women got into the basket bravely ; but 
many of the men blankly refused to entei^ and > 
had to be stowed m it by force, our Jacks holding 
on till the order to sway-awjiy was given,when 
up*would go poor Cr^peau shrieking vengeance 
upon US all, and c.alliug upon the Viigin and 
saints for help. In its way it was like a little 
eng^ement with an enemy. Some of the 
Frenchmen drew knives, and had to be knocked 
down. ^ *1 

Then, when the Iwt of them W'as swayed dveti 
the side and lowered—‘Are yob all right?’, 
shouted Captain Keeling to the cutter. ‘ • 

‘ All right,’ responded a deep voice, lioirse with 
rum and weather. ‘ 1 suppose your owners Tl 
make the job woith something to us V ' u 

‘ Ay, ay,’ auswemd the captain.—‘ Round witl^ 
your topsail yard, Mr France.—Lively now ! thi8% 
business has cost us half a night as it is.’ ^ 

In a few minutes the great yards on the maii^ 
were swung slowly to the drag of the bi'aees vHtli 
loud heave-yeos from the saiiom as the ship, feel¬ 
ing the weight of the wind in the vast dim hol-« 
low of hev topsail, leaned with a new imi$ulse of 
life in her ^rame and drave half an acre of foam 
^ead of her. We had resumed ^ur voyage; an^. 
.witfa*a sense of supreme weariness in me follow¬ 
ing ^e exciteXj^b of the houn^ond ctillsd to 


the marrow by my long spell on deck and inces¬ 
sant loiterings in the keen night-wind, I entered 
the saloon, called for a tumbler of grog, and made 
*niy way to my bertli. • 

• _____ > _ 

UOW OUR BEUCS ARE IMFORTED, 

It would be impossible in a short paper on this 
subject to giwe even a brief description of the 
manner in which the bulk of our drugs are im¬ 
ported, fco wo must content ourselves with a few 
notes on some of the more commonly used of these 
commodities. 

Burbudoes aloes is usually imported in gourds 
or calabashes, into which receptacles the juice is 
pouretl when in a semi-lluid condition. Each 
gourd W'heu filled weighs from ten to thirty 
' pounds, according to siise. Socotrlne aloes comes 
; to US from Zanzibar, sometimeh in skiue and casks; 
but now more generally m kegs, coutaming from 
seventy-five to one hundred pounds ; or chests, 
holding from fifty to seventy-hve pounds. When 
a vessel put^inlo the island of Socoti'a and aloes 
is asked lor, as tlie drug is not kept ready for sale, 
the leaves of the plant arc forthwith cut and the 
juice allowed to diain into goatskin sa^kb- * These 
are taken on board and lasteiied to the mast, or 
elsewhere, in such a position tliut they are con¬ 
stantly exposed to tlie sun. By this means the 
pi* 0 (‘eb.s of drying is facilitated. 

The bulk of meilicmal barks are imported in 
balcs^and serons. We need, however, only make 
mention of the rinehoniis. 'I’he Soutli American 
barks ara first of all cut up into lengths ami made 
into bundles of nearly emial weights. These arc 
then sewn up in specially prepai*ed canvas of a 
coarse textui*e, ami conveyeil to tlie depots on 
the backs of donkeys. There they arc further 
enveloped in coverings of fi*e.sh hides ; ami by the 
drying of these, hard compact packages, culled 
serons, are iormed, varying in weight from one 
hundi-ed and fifty-six to one hundred and fieveuty- 
six pounds. The East Indian or * Druggist’s’ qiuU 
^bark is now largely impoi*ted in cases or chests, 
cticli con&ainiug about one liuiidredweiglit and 
three-quarters. 

^ The various flowew, such as arnica, chamomile, 

: Dalinutiaii, and lavender come fiom abroad packed 
jqiii pressed bales, varyinu in weight up to three 
I hundredweight. Most ot the gums are imp(>rted 
lin^cases; gum-thus, however, comt^i in boiTels, 
and guiu-tfi-ubic, sorts, in bales. Gum-benzoin 
mostly comes by way of Singapore or Bombay, 
though it is collected in Sumatra. The Sumatra 
benzoin is packed in chests containing about one 
and a haU to two hundredweight each, and occurs 
, 111 sqiiansU blocks, on which the imptvssions of a 
' mat are uisihle, and which are coveml with a thin 
white i|loth made of cotton. The Siam variety 
has not tljis cove^inL^ Gum-myiTh is procured in 
Aralya ami the north-east coast of Africa. Thence 
i^ is shipped to <Bombay, and there I’eshipped in 
(^ses orcchests, each containing about two hundi'ed 
aiftl fifty p^snas. It used to be importdll by way 
of Turkey, and thus gave rise to its common title, 
‘ Turkey ’ myrrh. Camphor reaches our mai'kets 
in Wrels containing about two hundred pounds 
or i£ boxes of one hundredweight each. 

Manna ^mea principally from R^lermo and 
Messina in deal boxes. Each box«is divide into 
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eompai'tments, and, not infrequently, these are 
iineU with tinplate. Nutmej's are dried by a 
special process, and then packed in tight casks, 
which on account of the liability of the nutmeg* 
to the ravages of insects are smoked and painted* 
over internally with a costing of fresh limewasli. 
They are imported from Banda Island and the ' 
Malay Archipelago. 

There are several varieties of oi>iuui, tlie offi¬ 
cial ones iKiing the ‘Smyrna’ and *the ‘Constan- 
tinopk/ Although the former variety is imported 
from Smyrna, it is collected in Asia Minor, and 
comes to us thence md Turkey (hence called 
‘ Turkey ’ opium) or the Levant. It is packed in 
coses, each containing one hundi*ed and forty 
pounds. It occurs in irregularly rounded (lat- 
tened masses, varying in size, and seldom 
exceeding two pounds in weight. Each« cake 
is envelopeil in poppy leave®, and studded 
with reddish-brown cliattv fruit ol certain 
species of rumex or dock. Constantinople opium 
occurs in smaller masses, an<l tiiu midrib ol Llie 
poppy leaf which envelops the cake is placed over 
tlie centre of the mass. I 

Aconite, buchu, and seuHa leaves arc imported 
in bales ; tho.*>e of Tinnivelli senna weigh from 
two ufid a qiiarU*r to tlii'ee and a half hundred- 
weiglit; of Alexandrian, about two hundred and 
fifty pounds. • 

Oils, Mich as caraway, anise, bergamot, lemon, 
and caje[uit ore imj)orted in tins, coppers, lead 
tins, or bottles. Oil ot roM's comes in vast> holding 
from liltecn to fifty ounces ; Malaga oli\e^il in 
barrels of from lorty to «i.\Ly gallons, or in stone 
crocks of live-gallon eapacily. ^ 

Tamai'intls are shipped in keg^ or barrels hobl- 
ing from a half to tlii'ee nml a liuH liundred- 
weiglit. Vanilla bcan,> are packecl in tins, tlacli 
till contains twenty-four bumlles, each bundle 
weighing eight ounee.s. 

Qllick^ilver comes in iron tlasks, some weiglling 
twenty-five, othci's seventy-seven jiomuls ; wlnle 
c.domel is imixu'teil in one-pound bottles, of which 
fifty are packed in each chest. 

Of the roots, aconite, ulkanet, gentian, lir|uoric% 
orris, and others are imported in bale^, ipecacu¬ 
anha in sei'oiis ; calumbu, East Indian and African 
gingers in bugs; Cocliin and .lamuica gingers ih 
barrels. Tlie jalap plant, from wliich the tubercles 
are obtained, grows in jilexican woods fit un ele^,- | 
vatkon of six thousand feet It obtains its name 
from Xalupa, or Jalapa, a city of Mexieo. Tiie 
tubercles, commonly called roots, are •imported in 
bogs or bales, weighing about onchuudred and fifty 

f iounds. The roots of Jamaica sarsaparilla being 
engtby, are folded up and packed into bundles 
from one foot to a foot and a half long, and four 
or more inches broad. These untrimmed banill^s 
are then tightly packed into bales tP Iht^ weight of 
about a hundredweight and a half. ^ , 

Several varieties of rhubarb root broughV 
into English markets, the cases varying in ^feight ’ 
from one hundred and sixty ^ three huudred| 
pounds. The best known is the so-called i Turkey ’ 
rhubarlr This is imported frdn> Russia, diut 
collected in China. The root is dug up, washed,* 
bored, threaded on string, and hung up in the sun 
to dry. It is then taken in horse-hair sacks tfi the 
dealers, whence it is conveyed in cheats 9o the, 
Bussian depots, each chest being coated on the 
outside with pitch, and enveloped in iTempen cloth 


and a, hide ; and on each is fastened a |>aper label, 
having the year of collection and contained weight 
of root printed on it. ^The Uussian Government 
has a ten-yearly contract with the ^uchariaus, 
engaging to purchase (by bai ter) all that they can 
produce. , ^ 

Of the perfume^ civet i^ brought over in cows' 
horns. The opening is covereil over svith skin, 6u 
which are marked ^lie number and weight. Eaclii 
burn is wrapped up in a coarse cloth, aud*coiituins 
from one to three pounds. 

Shanghai exports the bulk of T.uiiquin musk. 
It reaches our buyers in boxes which are kuo\ya 
as ‘caddies.’ This term is deiived from the 
Chinese weight catty, which is equivalent to about 
one pound and a third. The boxes are made of 
brown ciudlioard, and usually ineasure nine by 
live by six inches. Externally, they are covered 
with the usual silky paper ofX'liinese manufacture, 
and, 08 might be expected, the dcsigns«unon them 
are gaudy in colour aiul very quaint. The colours 
most in use arq red, bhi^, and green. Each box 
contains a soft leaden receptacle ; in this are placed 
the mask pods, severally wrujiped in rice-paper. 
About twenty-five to thil’ty; of these pods are 
packed in each caddy, the weight being from 
twenty to thirty ounces net. Some idea of the 
imlnen^e value of this importation may be*gained 
from tlie fact that from Shanghai alone, in 1887, 
two tliouaimd three hundred and forty-four caibhes 
of mufk were exportetl, the inai'ket value of whicli 
would be neaily one buiidred and sixty tliousand 
pouTuh. 


JULIUS VEllNON: 

A STORY OF HYDE PARK. 


Fr4NK Holmes made Iiis way to Cadugan Place. 
With this chai’ming girl, who blushed red with 
pleated surprise on seiyng her ohl playfellow in 
Lcmdoii, Frank Holmes quickly resumed in tlie 
mosfr natural and unconscious way his former 
familiar relations. Not that in resuming the 
ii'ienfiship of childhood they thought of love 
or marriage; but* all the world knows diuw 
such relations end. Uti the part of one of 
them at least the result was coming as sniely 
as flowers in June. 

Meanwhile, it was not long until the patent 
j^ffec|iou of Frank Holmes fur his ahaent friend 
gi%w to be (i subject of curious lutcrest to 
Mary Oluytoti. Hulmos talked about him on 
every •suggestion, desciibed his appearance, and 
read Itis letters to her, until she knew ns 
much about Faune as Frank Holmes himsqlf 
(Ud. • Frank was too honest liim&elf to pause and 
,tniuk whether he was acting wisely, Mit^ 
Clayton coujd not help bein^ deeply interesteil 
in this young man from hearing so much about 
him—and, as alrea<ly hinted, Faune was a 
charming letter-writer, a gift which goes further 
with w^men than might be supposed. If Frank 
Holmes had been wiser or less generous, he 
wouM have felt the danger of creatijig so much 
interest in this girl for a man who might 
some day come back—especially ^hen, os was 
inevitable, Hmmes himself was already jn I9ve 
wiih Hsr. j 
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into work with an energy that astonished his Frank/ he said ; * but there is one matter at least 
friends. It was marvellous the quantity he got which can be put right. He is most an.Kiou8 to 

*.t_u TJ- _ If t\ ___1___1_ : _ 


through. He was making a name for himself 
aifithout knowing or caring. The work gave him 


pay back the money you have so generously given 
liim—before lie marines my daughter—and of 


ocoupation and an excuse for keeping away. For course I will enable him to do so.’ 
he was not the man, now that he had i*etired, ‘ I would rather he waite;;! till aftew his mor- 
to be drawn back again* so much as an inch by riage, which would hi quite time enough. But 
any delusive hojpe. He kept out of their way, he can do as he pleases.’ \p 

especially out ot the way of Faune ; ^and Faune ‘ Very well.—Apd now, Frank, that I have got 
made this easy to do. Frank’s witlidrawal seemed you 1101*6,’ said Mr Clayton, rising and placing his 
to have been understood and accepted even by haml on the young man’s shoulder, ‘ will you 


Mr Clayton and his daughter. 


cume ill and see them both? Vou do nqt know 


Only once, some we^s after his lust call at i how they, and I, wull appreciate it*’ 

Cadogan Place, Frank Holmes accidentally saw Fmuk Holmes rose too ; but h« declined tliis 
Mary Cluytoifc in her carriime in the street She invitation in a manner which mode Mr Clayton 
smiled to him, pink with embarrassment or i*egi*et having given it 

__;_-_.i 1.. _:.-.i L_i. ... 1 _ 1 ? «T?n __ _ . .. »r 


surprise, and he raised his hat and passed on. 
There had never been aught between Iwr and 


‘ Will you not even see Mary ?' 
‘There is no occasion. Giv< 


ry { 

mere nau never i>een augne uctween iwr ana | 'xnere is no occasion. Give her my, best 
him to give him the right to an explanation ; and wishes, Mr Clayton.— I imffet go now, as I have 
as the maiden was free, he wen^^is way and work waiting.’ ^ 

left h(T to her own.' Of cour.'^e the prime object which Mr Clayton 

And 80 matters went on till that Saturday had had in view was t4iat indicated in his con- 
after the concert. eluding invitation. He was sorry lie had failed j 

Had he known the business Ion w'hich Mr because, in t^uth, he was secretly not quite at 
Clayton wanted him, h« assiiretUy would have ease in regard to the- replacement of Frank 
spoiled himself the pain of again entering that Holmes by (’lamle Faune'. Faune was very* 
house. • winning ; but 'there Avas an immense difference 

Wliile the footman took in his card, Holmes between the two young men ; and Mr playton 
heard Mary’s sweet familiar voi^je in the drawing- now clearly saw—what before he had only feared 
room, singing; she stopped suddenly after the —tliat poor Holmes was mortally wounded, 
servant took up his cmd. Then Mr Cluyion It took Holmes half an hour to reach the 


room, singing ; she stopped suddenly after the 
servant took up his ciu*d. Then Mr Cluyion 


came down, shook hands with him, and said : [ adjoining tlioroiighfare of KnightsbHdge. The 
‘Come into my study first. We can join them interview had given liiin enough to think of— 
afterwards.’ more than enough—and, rooted to the flags of the 

Frank saw at once how the matter stood, neighbouring square, he had slowly and silently 
Faune Ihvl good birth and aristocratic Connections, drained the last of the bitter draught, with his 
ami for these Mr Clayton pr(»bably thought it eyes on the stars above Hyde Park. The chiming 
was worth while giving some of his money. But, of the quarter after nine on a public clock awoke 
he kept his thoughts to himself, and followed him with a start, and lie passed on slowly to 
the banker. Mr Clayton, as soon as the door , Albert Gate. Here he halted a moment, as 
was closed, opened the business kindl)«> and ^ though deliberating on his next movement, when 
promptly. ‘ Frank, I don’t affect not to know a young man crossed the road behind him, liesi- 
wliy you have tlrop|)e«l us. I have been sorry j taBI<i, and stopped within four yards of him. 
for it; but perhaps you were right. If things Holmes glanced at him, and recoiled, 
had turned out otherwise os 1 once fauemd you have followed me, Faune, you have 

they would—perhaps I would have been better done an unworthy act. If this is mefely accident, 


pleased ; no matter about that now,’ * ‘ I \Mish it had not happened.’ 

‘No matter at all, Mr Clayton, only it is good ‘I can quite understand your sentimenU; but 
of you to say us nuich. Of course it is no mutter it is quite au accident. «I have not followed you. 
at all now. But I presume—I am to«un(lei*8&nd I am glad ut the same time to have mot you—if 
tjjat you have decided to accept Claude Faune' in you will let me explain.’ 

a new relation?’ ‘1 de8ii*e no explanations from you.—Go your 

‘ I have 80 decided, Frank j I have giverf him way ; it is pot for your own w'orthless sake I 
my sanction to address Mary. I suppose thei*e‘ keep my hands oft' you,’ said Holmes, with deep 
will be no difficulty there. Only/ he added potion. « 

wistfully, ‘ it would be very gracious of you, Fauiie coolly regarded him for an instant, and 
Irank—for sake of auld lang syne—to say a then «burst into a laugh. It was a revelation 
kind word to her. I fear Mary tliinka thaft— which stung Holmes to the verge of madness. 
I don t understand these things—that she bus Hq made a quick movement foi*ward, and then as 
friendship.* "quickly drew back again, locking his hands 

The indebtedness was all on 111 / side, ^ behind him. 

Clayton. Of course Mary shall ha^e soiye litfio ‘ Go out of my path ! That I should have 
token of my good wishes on ^the occasiofi of h^ wasted my friendship on so perfidious a scoundrel 

^ • will be a humiliation to me while I live. Go out 

‘I JIauk you, Fmnk. I suppose that w^J do. of my path, man ! and for the rest of your wortb- 


I will tell her of it’ ^ lees of it !* 

iwlm^ who had not ehangoil a feature or Baune only shrugged his shoulders. Then he 
varied steady tone of his voice, now 'waited lightly stepped away, and passed** through the 
for Mr CTayton to proewd, which that geotleman gate on the way to his lodgings itf Mount Street 
had evK^enUy a slight difficulty in doing. ® across the P^k. o 

Faune Js very uncomfortable edheerning you, ‘ ^rong w«rds them, Ma Holmes,’ md a man 
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who now stepped out of the shadow cluse-by. 
Holmes started, and looked bard at the iutruder, 
whom he imm^iately recognised. 

‘Is’that you, Burton ?-4ie8, as you wiy, strong 
woisls,' he'observed^ rolling a cigarette in his 
fingers. \* A deepcivdyed scoundrel doesn’t live.— 
But no matter about him.’* 

* 1 know hiul well, Mr Holmes; he often comes 

this way.’ ^ 

‘ A\y eo he does.—JIow is your child, Burton ? ’ 

* Much better, sir ; many thanks.’ 

‘ Perhaps I ’ll call to see her some time to-mor- 
rov. I’ve been very busy lately. Good-mglit.’ 

The young, man disappeared rapidly up the 
street in the direction of Hyde Purlc Corner, 
leaving the detective otficer—for such he was—to 
his thoughts, wliich, it may be noted, involved 
round the general conviction that ‘ there was a 
woman in it.’ • . * 

But neither the detective officer nor any other 
person concerned in the foregoing narrative ever 
lorgut that quiet 8Uimn€r night of the 10th of 
June. 

The Sunday newspapers came qut next moil¬ 
ing with their regular* supply of ]jopular news 
and sensation ; but Ihey were too early to catch 
the mysterious influence w«hich moved the crowds 
in the, fresh and sunny Park during the day. 
Whftt was the explanation of tlie small groups of 
men everywheie visible eagerly discussing, for¬ 
getting e^en their pipes in the absorption of the 
topic? Women stood outside tliose knots of 
men, listening in silence, and children left their 
play. From the Serpentine aiul the favourite 
gai-dens adiuccnt, from the western glades and 
distant Kensington, came the general movement 
eastward ; meeting on the way with ouickening 
interest excited parties reUiruing, and impene¬ 
trable iX)Hcemen looking straiglit before them 
over people’s heads. Tlie fountain, wliich stands 
in a circular hollow within the Park ojijiosite the 
top of Mount Street, was the objective |)oiut of 
the mysteriouB movement tNumbers stood ro^ud 
the railings, staring down. There was nothing 
unusual to be seen ; but there was a wild repm-t, 
uncontracliAed so far as was kiioivu, all over w'est 
London of an awful tragedy in the hollow by the 
fountain, only discovered by the police at day¬ 
break that morning. * 

A MEMOllABLK CAME OF CHESS, 

Fifty years ago, in Mehemet All’s time, Sulei-^ 
man Pasha—a naturalised Frenchman —was cbin- 
mander-in-chief of the Egyptian ai-tiUery, and 
universally acknowledged to be the best uhesx- 
player in Cairo. As a soldier he stood in high 
favour with the court as well as with the people ; 
for in the war waged by the Sultan of Turkey 
against Mehemet Ali m 18iW, the Egyptians owetf 
their victory in the notable battle of Jfi.sib to the 
prompt decision and strategy of Suleiman Paslio. 
The Egyptian army had already taken to flight, 
carrying its commander, the heroic Ibrahim 
Pasha, away with it, when suddenly, as if -by 
magic, the battle took a favourable turn, clmng- 
ing the fleeing masses into pursuers, who suc¬ 
ceeded in completely vanmiishing the Turkish 
troops. This blow pixivod fatal to Mahmoud, the 
unlsspp^ Sultan, whose supreme pSwer hitherto 
had unque^ioued^ He took sdie loss 


brave army so much to heart, that he died of 
grief barely a week afterwaixls. 

When peace hu<l succeeded *war, Suleiman 
Pasha returned to the city of the califs to enjoy 
there his favourite pastime of chess. Pimetu- 
ally eveiy afternoon he made his appearance in 
a cafe situated on the bunks of the Nile, where, 
on the terrace, under the shade of mighty palm- 
trees, a seat was specially reserved for him, and 
tliere he fougHt a daily battle with the venerable 
Ulema, liesUid Aga. The field upon which the 
battle was fought was the sixty-tour black and 
white squares of the chessboard, where ivory 
armies strove ivitli each other, each trying hard to 
decoy his onponent into some hidd^i tmp. They 
only ceased fighting when the evening twilight 
descendeil, and when the cry of the nuiezxin from 
the nvnuret of the mosque called the faithful to 
])ruyei’8, to resume it again the next day, and to 
continue for-weeks and montiis until one of the 
combatants was defeate<l. But it was never the 
Pasha wlio was beaten, though Resliid Aga was 
not only highly considered on account of his great 
learning, but/also fai* famed for Ins masterly 
playing of clie.ss. • 

The two masters were generally suriounded 
by all the best players of Uairo, who Jolltiwed 
their moves with eager and attentive looks. 
One aftennvon, w^iile Suleiman Pa'-ha was waiting 
for Reshid Aga, a stranger stepped up to him 
and addressed him as lollow's: ‘i’a^ba, may 1 
jiropose a game of chess to theeP 

Tiie persons who as usual had gathered round 
the latter wei'e so much startled by tins mie.'C- 
jiected pioposal, tliat their chibouks nearly 
dropped fj*l>m their grasp, while a gruy-bcauled 
Cadi was almost choked in the act oi' gulping 
ilow’ii lus Mocha. For who could be so daiing 
as to venture to challenge the conqueror of llesUid 
Agu ? 

SiiJciman Pa.sha, however, only casting a search¬ 
ing look upon the stranger, (juietly leplied : ‘ 1 
am at thy service.—What is the stake thou art 
accuslomed to play for?’ 

-‘For nothing the fii*st time ; for a great stake 
tne next. But it is tor thee, Pasha, to name the 
stAke HOW'.’ 

••A hundred ducats won’t be too miudi then?’ 
Suleiman Pasha leplieil, again looking iiujuir- 
inmy at tfle stranger, whoso face remained quite 
uniiiovetl while he calmly tftok liis place. * 

The board was biought and lots w'ere cast for 
coloitrs: the* Pasha drew Black, the Bti-anger 
White. 

A great crowd of enthusiastic spectators soon 
collecte<l round the players. Aftei- the very 
first moves was clear to all that tliey had a 
m^terqdaycr before them. Tlic ivory figures 
seemed to ^r6w into life in the humls of tlie 
' stranger; it was as if real soldiers moved on 
Vie blacl? and ivhite squares, •blindly obeying 
cfie commands of their leadeix Suleiman Pasha 
also 8o3n became jiwai'e of the crushing power 
I of his adversary ; lie felt us if the grip of an 
j iron •fist held JiRn in bonds. In vain h# tned 
I tjp shake off His opponent; vain was his sacrifice 
j of Knight and Castle ; the stningeFs power did 
not *em to weaken a hit Tlie Pasha sat in 
deep cimest thouglit; opposite to him the 
Itranger, calm, but with a proud look,,like the 
marble statuc^^of a commander-in-chief. A gleam 
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of joy spread suddenly ovei* the Pasha’s features; formed the vanguanl. And when the guns on 
he saw the chance of a capital move, and, quite the one side thundered their “Check” to the 
excited, he placed his Queen right in front of other, the ground beneath our feet seeiue«l to 
bis opponents Queen. A murmur of discontent shake, as if burning 'lava was tin-own fi-om a 
arose amongst the spectutoiv; the game seem& volcano. At that time we stood o])posed to an 

lost for the Pasha; he must have overlooked army of one liniidml and tjfty thousaiiid men, 

that his Queen is left unprotected. The face of a temble number, wllich, led by the genius of 
Beshid Aga, who also looked on, bejimed with a single man, threatened to crush *ivs completely, 
pleasui-e ; at a glance he had tlioroughly mastered And this man wjiose genius made our brave 
the combination of his friend. The stranger took sohliers take to flight, and whom it was impos* 

a much longer time to consider than usual before sible to withstand, was a sou of the cold North, 

he slowlv lifted his lean hand. It was only to the recklessness of Haliz Pasha, 

‘No doubt he will take the Queen,’the spec- the Turkisli comnmnder-iii-chief, who envied the 
tutors whispered to'each other. youthful genius his brilliant success, and who, 

‘Tlien he will be mate in eight moves,’ Resbid though fully warned, wildly pursued the Egyp- 
Aga sjiid, gleefully rubbing his hands. tians, that we owed the victory of Nisib, which 


tutors whispered to'each other. youthful puius his brilliant success, and who, 

‘Tlien he will be mate in eight moves,’ Resbid though fully warned, wildly pursued the Egyp- 
Aga sjiid, gleefully rubbing his hands. tiaiis, that we owed the victory of Nisib, which 

‘And if he does not take her?’ otherwise we never should have gained.’ 

* Then he will lose Ills own.’ * The Pasha shopped, ainl casting a long and 

For a moment the stranger appeared unde- penetrating look on his advOi-sary, suddenly crie<l 
cided; but suddenly like lightning his hand out enthusiastically: ‘Stranger, thy« inconipar- 
desceiuled on the boai-d. Quietly and calmly able play of to-day rocalU to iny memory afresh 
he moved one of Ins pawns a s(]uare aheatl. the game of chess at Kilih and its Hkilful player. 

All looked surprise^l at each other, muttering: Only one man can play like that, and that man 
‘To lose the Queen is losing thef^anie!’ while isr—Oolonel Moltke !* 

Suleiman Paslui, smiling«truunphantly, removed ‘Thou liast hit it, Pasha,’ the stranger calmly 
the liostile (^neen from the board. replie<l. ‘Wy name is Moltke.’ 

Tim ttnlookei-s, who mostly sided w'ith the This indeed if’.-is Count von Moltke—alive still, 
Pasha, bi'eathetl as if they liad been relieveil and witli the reputathm of the greatest soldier in 
from u heavy loa<l. Jn tlicir c^Miiion the game Europe. While a young man he went to the 
was decided, for White could not hold out w'llli- East, and was in the service of Sultan Mahmoud 

out tlie Queen. Several ol them wei'(j already fin-m 1835 to 1839. lie was present at the battle 

on the point of withdrawing, when tiny were of Nisib, when, as above saitf, the Turkish com- 
suddenly startled by the clear ringing voi<‘e of mauder-in-chief, jealous of the great abilities of 
the stranger, who culled out: ‘Mute lu tw'elve the young soldier, refused to follow Moltke’s 
mows.’ advice, and so lost the battle. 

Suleiman Pasha’s looks grew' dark—the smile __ __ __ _ 

died on his liiH. A change liad as suddenly mfrr- L,n^^,^^Lr .. 

overouht the features of l{e.shid Aga; almost SIOKY 01* A OMAN-IIAlEii. 

beside hinwelf, he jumped on a seat to follow Colonel Frederick Chalmers was not a marry- 
tlie game from u more elevatotl point, while the ing man. Society in Little Peliniuster had long 
specUilors, barely daring to draw breath, eoiftited ago given up all hopes of liim ; and his sistci^ 
the moves a^ they followeil each other. Miss Sophia and Miss Janet, 8ighe<l deeply when- 

With luasti'riy skill Wiiite now led his force eveP the subject wus^-broacluMl by their elderly 

into the held, encircling the hostile King in a maiden frieinls, and shaking their gray corkscrew's 
powerful grasp and keeping him within an ir<^,i sadly, replied that Mt ims a pily, certainly, but 
ring. At the tenth move the Pasha tried to poor dear Frederick had such very pt^culiar ideas.’ 
break through the blockade by sacrificing his —‘hidiuii climate, you know,’ they woii)<l add 
Queen, but in vain. White declined to acce^it mysteriously, liKiking knowingly at each other 
the sacrifice, and moved his Knight with‘Olq'yk as they spoke. And tlmir elderly friends would 
to*the King.’ Eleventh move! Tlie^^pectatbrs, try to lo(*k knowing too, although not one of 
whose excitement haa nearly i-eached fever-heat, them quite understood how the climate of India 
DOW saw that their Pa.sha, never beiore van- ha<l anything to do W'ltli the Colonel’s views oq 
(juished, would be checkmated thf next liiove. inatrimony. The society of the scvere-lookiiig 
Suleiman’s King w’as compelled to withdraw* into spinsters with w'hom lus sisters associated did not 
a corner, and w’ith the twelfth move, as lie tend to remove the Colonel’s aversion to nuirriage 
had predicted, the stiunger 2 )roiiouuced ‘Clieck- or liis^dialike to the weaker sex geiieiully. If 
•’ ^ he detested all women, his sisters excepted, he 

A murmur of admiration W’as heard from tlie trebly detested his sister’s friends. ‘A parcel of 
spectators, while the Pasha sat therq, W'ith bent ^gossiping old women,’ he sahl contemptuously, 
head, os if trying to .search in his, memory,,,* Report had it that one Miss Barbara Pratt, a 
when suddenly, «s if a thought had flashed upqp maiden of Jifty-eight, had once, kindly ignoring 
mm, he turned upon the stranger. ‘Once already her eight years’ seniority, contemplated taking the 
in my life,’ he said, ‘I have, seen chess'playeq recreant Colonel in hand and finally iimrrying 
m the manner in w’hich thou hast played to-uay. him. But the Colonel saw through her little 
Tby masterly moves are not ttnkuowii to. me, schen^e, and fled precipitately to Boulogne, where 
but I w'os unable to resist them. The gam^ he ramained in hiding until he heard that the ' 
however, which was then played before my eyes fairo Barbara was safely married to the senior 
was a great deal more beautiful even* than curate, an anxious cai*ew'orn wddower with three 
to-day’s. Guns of the heaviest calibreif' repra- children, and a stipend of two hhndred a year 
sented th^ Castles, fleet cavaliy were the Knights, and expectaMona Colonel Chalmers had iBver ‘ 
and in plaqo of the Pawns well-arfeied infantry cj^ret^j for the Senior curateubefore; but when he 
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heard of his auirriage with Miss Pratt, he’*po8i> *The Ogre’ they called him among themselves; 
lively loved him, ^tnough he expressed contempt and although their mother and Miss Grant always 
for a man who allowed himself to be’ caught a rebuked them if they heard them speaking of 
second Unm—‘and.by sifbh a woman/ he ^ded .him as such, yet even they looked ii^n him^ 
mentally. * ' la most peculiar and decidedly dis^reeable neigh* 

But alas for the ..unfortunate Colonel’s peace of hour, and kept the children as much as possible 
mind! When he returtfed from his Boulogne out of his way. 

tria expecting’ to find life going on as peacefiuly But lessons do not last for ever; and about a 
al before, his sisters greeted Ijim with the infer- month after Colonel Chalmers’ return, Mrs Tracy 
znation that the liouae next door had been ttikeu told Miss Grant that it would be as well to begin 
by a widow with a large family of children, most the Christmas holidays. The children were wild 


of them (jiute young. ‘An<l really,’ added Aliss with glee at being let off their studies, and began 
Japet plaintively, *iond as I am of children, I elaborate prepaiations for Christmas, which occu- 
' cannot stand the annoyance of having them con- pied them so well that they were quieter than 
; tinuully in our garden—it does spoil the beds ever. 

! 50!’ ' Mrs Tracy was relieved. She had feared that, 

The Colonel, Vlio was eating liis supper, looked freed from restraint, the children would begin to 
up angrily, for he hated chijdren, although, annoy* their neighbours, but so far they wore as 
having no nephews * and nieces, he knew very good as gold. It was tlierefoi*e witli a mind quite ' 
little about them. ‘Have they been walking at ease that she set off the day after New-year’s 


over my flowerbeds V 


day to pay a long-proiniseil visit to her sister, 


‘No, no, dear Fre<leri<fk,’broke in Miss Sophia, leaving Miss Grant in sole chaigc. Her last 


‘Janet doesn’t mean that.—Do you, Janet? 


injunction to the children was to be very good; 


The corkscrews at the other side of the table and ceitJiinljl they looked very demuie as tl»oy 
nodded an einphatic negative, and Miss Sophia bade hei- farewell at the garden gate. Miss Grant, 
continued: ‘We were only thinking of tnose having something to do in the town, went with 
dreadful children of Mrs Ildersley’s who were her, and they wei'e left to their own devifies,* 
here five years ago. And I am sure/ she added It was a cold day, but not snowy, and Colonel 
consolingly, ‘these look re-markably nice children, Chalmers was taking a constitutional up and clown 


re-markably nice.* 


the gravel path, reflecting os lie did 


‘Humph!’ejaculated her brother; ‘I hope so, corrupted state of the army at that time, always 
I’m sure.’ And with that he extended his hand a pet grievance of his, amf now doubly so since 
to each of the ladies in turn as they prepai'ed to his young cousin, Geoffrey Markham, was ulwajs 
retire. He never by any chance kissed them; sending him accounts of how ‘things were done 
even when a boy, he was not demonstrative; and how/ which made him boil with rage. The 
when Miss Janet sometimes sighed over this children cbuld just see the top of his hat as he 
‘peculiarity of dear Frederick’s/ and contrasted marched slowly up and down by the dividing- 
him with other people’s brothers, Miss Sophia wall; but after a whispered remark that ‘ the 
rebuked her sharply. ‘Would you have Frederick Ogre was cooling his Indian temper again/ they 
slobber over us in public os that odious Mr took no nothe of what was becoming a daily 
Green docs over hia sisters?’ she would dcmaml occulTeucc, and devoted all their attention to a 
sternly, squashing Miss Janet’s murmured ‘ Only new game of ball, which Jack, the eldest boy, 
in private, you know,’ with the uuanswcritblc who was home from school, had taught them. It 
argument: ‘Men can’t see vidieu to do a thing Avas not a noisy game, and although occasional 


and when not to do it; and Frederick, my dbor, ripples and bursts of laughter were wafted over 
is no better than the rest.’ the wall, tlyi Colonel found them rather soothing 

As far as the Colonel could judge during* the tlftin otherwise, so tliat so far everything seemed 
8 t two or three weeks after his uriival home, tef go all right. But, ulas ! this state of things 


firat |wo or three weeks after his uriival home, tef go all right. But, ulas ! this state of things 
the conduct of the chilik’on next door cei'taiiily coj^ldn’t last long, and an extra hard hit from 
bore out Miss Sophia’s statement that they were Jack’s racket sent their oiil^ ball flying right into 
‘re-markably nice children.’ They never dis- the centre of the Ogre’s lawn. The children 
turbed him as he sat in the garden by uttering looked ai each other in consternation. Here was 
those unearthly shrieks and yells which he, a pleasant stkte of things and no mistake! At 
imagined were the chief amusements of youlh*; last Molly said in a low tone: ‘ The Ogre has 
nor did they chase his sisters’ cat, n«>r roll tlicir gone indoors; 1 can’t see his head any mure. We 
balls along his trimly-kept gravel paths, ilndeed, might get it if we climbed over.’ 
he was fain at length to acknuwled;^ th^ ' for Jack lookgid at her, and the others stood round 
children’ they were not bad; and lie speedily in'anxious suspense to hear what he would say; 
foreot their existence. • for thirteeivye‘ar-old Jack was considered an oracle 

The fact of the matter really was that the* by his six^brothers and sisters. ‘There was silence 
childi'en were busy at their lessons during the a minute and then the orocle^said mournfully: 
greater part of the day, and their governess, an ** We can’t au go, you know; the Ogre might catch 
orphan who lived almost all tlie year with them, wme of us. Besides, what’s the gooiU No; I 
did not wrmit any shirking of duty, so that the tnrJ^v it o^r, so I suppose I must fetch it.’ Then 
combined effect of strict lessons ana a wholesome turnkig to MoUy? he bade her bring him I chair 

» __;_i-i_1 _ \ jt _ ?L- _ —.1_4 r- 


i We do not tKhjk Colonel Chalmers would have nabbed# 

flattered if he had known the feelings of fear * Molly flew indoors, and returned with a hiah 
yt^Snd k we'with whiril children w^amed^in^ chair, which \hey succeeded in planting firmly 
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THE STORY OF A* WOMAlT-HATER. 


against tbe wall. Jack clambered up. * 1 must before the Colonels mind, and his voice faltex«d as 
jump, I suppose,’ be said, after surveying the land he answered slowly : ‘ I ha<l a motlier once; but 
on tiie other side ; * it won’t do to spoil his flower- she is dead : she died long, long ago; * and a mist 
beds/ With that he gave a spring and alighted rose before his eyes, aifl he obliged to rub 
on* the path just as the Colonel, who had gone his gold-rimmed eye-glasses w’ith hi5 handker- 
to gel a cigar, re-entered the garden. His rage chief. 

knew no bounds : ho seized the astonished Jack A little hand was laid on his arm, and a little 
by the collar and gave him a good shaking, much voice cried sorrowfully: ‘Poor, ppor Ogre!— 
to the terror of that worthy’s partisans, who were Don’t cry, please. Of course you aie cross if you 
wat(^ing the scene in silent dismay frViiu some have no mother; fc^ she can’t comfort you if you 
steps on the other side, ‘You young scamp you!’ are sad. But Jack won’t mind when 1 tell him; 
he exclaimed at length when he had recovered so, please don’t cry.’ And as the Colonel stooped 
his breath, ‘ how dare you come into my garden to pick up his fallen cigar, a pair of soft chihlish 
like that?' arms were pressed round his neck.and-a warm 

‘I wanted our ball,’ muttered Jack, who felt kiss was imprinted on his rugged cheek. 


sore both morally and ))hy8ically from the 
shaking. ‘ It came over here.’ 


He raised the child in his arms and said softly : 
‘Never mind, little one; you shffll comfort me. 


‘It had no business to,’ returned the Cojonel, Will you be my fncnil?’ And then, as the 
picking up the oflfending article ; ‘and since ft’s j tightened clasp of the bands«'roiind his neck told 
here, I ’ll keep it, I think:.—And now, be oft' witli ! of the child’s acquiescence, he continued . ‘Here 
you, d’you hear?—No; not that w’ay,’ as the is Brother Jack’s ball. Give it to him from me, 
boy made for the wall. ‘Can’t you see the and tell him 1 am sorry l^eva'^ cross, but I am only* 
gate?’ a gruff ohi Ogre wlio doesn’t know any better.-— 

And through the gate Jack went, fueling highly And now,’ he added, ‘will you stay and talk to 
indignant with the Ogre f^r his rn<le reception me'a bit?’ ’ * 

of him, and fully pei'suadod that he was quite The child nodded; and setting him down on 
the majtyr the olhei’s thought him the ground, the yoloncl.walked along beside him, 

But till? Colonel was not disturbed by any becoming every moment more astonished at him- 
remorsc. In his eyes, other people’s boys were a self for being iiiU*rested by the childish prattle 
nuisance ; he did not understand*them, and felt of his companion, whose name he learnt was 
(lecidciUy aggrieved if they were allowed to ' Norman Francis Tracy—‘After grandpapa,’ the 
trouble him. So ho lit his cigar and walked j hoy added proudly. He was just in the midst of 
thoughtfully up and down, as if no such jierson a story of tlieir aunt’s cat, ‘ who is called Manky 
as Jack existed. He had completed ten turns in j’cause she’s got no tail,’ when the garden gate 
undisturbed peace, and was walking towards the opened and a tall lady-like girl came quickly 
house for the eleventh time, when a slight noise up the path. It was Miss Grant, who, on her 

behind him made him turn rouinl. To liis utter return, liad found all the childi’en in a great 

astonishment ho beheld, standing in the middle ! state of excitement, for they said ‘Norman had 
of the path, a litlle boy. The (-olonel was Uto | gone to the Ogre’s, and lind never come back.’ 
much taken aback to speak, but stood staring at They implored Miss Grant to go and see what 
hift small visitor in speechless amazement ^le had liappened at once, ‘or lie may be half- 

was not a pretty little boy, but ho had a dark | roasted,’ they cried; for, having retired indoors 

attractive face, and grave wondering eyes, w’hich on Jack’s return, they l^ew nothing of what was 
seemed to scan the tall Colonel from head to foot, happening. 

‘So,’ he aaifl at last when he had finished his ' Poor Miss Grant looked aghast; not that she 
scrutiny,* you are the Ogre, are you?’ Then,* imagined the cliild would come lo any*harnj, but 
without waiting for an answer, he continued * the i^ca of Ins going to Colonel Cliahncrs and 
‘Well, you are not pretty. Are all ogres so ugly, bothering him W’as a dreadful one. So, depositing 
I wonder?’ her pai’cels, she rushed oft then and tliere to the 

‘Upon my word!’ ejaculated the aatonishefl ‘ enenanted castle,’as the children called it. 

Ogre, letting his ciga» fall from between lii^ The Colonel looked rather alaimed as he saw a 
fingOls—‘upon my word !’ ^ fresh visitor approaching. Had Miss Sophia or 

‘ And you are jolly unkind,’ continu^ In^ small Miss Janet been at liome, he would probably have 
accuser—‘ jolly unkind,’ he repeated, cveing the | indoors for them; but, unfoitunatelv, they 

object of his remarks gravely. ‘You hurt Jack j >vere both out» calling, and as he couldn’t leave a 
awfully, and yon prigged his bull. I call tliat lady staining in the middle of his path without 
ro®an.* address’Uig her, he advanced courteously, hat. in 

* But it came into my garden,’ proCestet^ the hand, towards her, hardly reassured by Norman’s 


The Ogre blushed beneath his sunburn. • the renowned Ogiu as he was at the sight oi her. 
*Y^,’repeated his tormentor iiftpresaively,‘ysm ^I.have been out; and when I came home the 
stole it!^ And mother savs it’s \v*>ng to*8tealj— childwn told me Norman had come here. I am 
Perhaps, though,’he added suddenly,^you haven't so sorr^ he should have troubled you;’ and 
been told that; perhaps ogres don’t have mothers, 'she looked reproachfully at the cuiprit, who 
Do they?’ , lookeif up penitently. ‘Did I bothe# you?* he 

A far-off memo^ of a little fellow hardly ^Ider inquired. ^ 

than this one saying his prayers at the knee of a • ‘Not at aU-*hot at all,’ returned the Oolong, 
sweet-faced gentle woman he called *n»tW’ rose patting^ the dai^ head reasqfiringly.—* I‘assure 
• • i * - 
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you, mwlam,* lie continued, turning to .Miss 
Qcant, ‘I liave enjoyed having him immensely. 
He 18 quite a companion.’ 

* It* 18 very hind of yoii<to say so,’ answered the 
girl w^ afraid he had been in your way.— 
rlo; I \vr>n’t come jn, tliank yon,’ in reply to the 
Ckilonel’H polite invitation*' to come in and rest 
*It is time fpr tea, and 1 must be quick.--Come, 
Norman.’ 

The (hilonel bent down. ‘Well, goorhbye, 
little man,* he said kindly. ‘Come and nee me 
again soon, eh ! Perhaps mother will let you 
(wne to tea with me to-morrow and bring Master 
Jack toe.—May they, d’you think?’ This to 
Miss Grant, who was waiting veiy much astoni8lie<l 
at the sight of the Ogre allowing Norman to kiss 
him, and not only allowing, but evidently enjoying 
the process. *Oh, certainly,’ she answered, ‘if you 
care to liave them.’ ‘ 

The Ogre walked to the gate with them, and as 
he bade them good-bye, he said suddenly: ‘ I hope 
my sisters will call on yci^ all soon.’ Then, lifting 
his hat, he retreated into his garden, saying to 
himself as he walked slowly up the path : ‘Nice 
girl that, very—a sensible nice girl.’ | 

Hia sisters on tlieir return were electrified by 
his announcing casually that he kud iiivite<l some 
boys to tea the next day. ‘And you’ll have to 
get some cake or jam or something,’ he ailded ; 
‘for I believe that is what cliildren cat.’ 

Miss Sophia paused in the midst of pouring' 
out the te/i and gazed in astonishment at her 
brother. ‘ l>o you feel quite well, Frederick, my 
dear ? ’ inquired the elder lady, while her sister 
looked anxiously at his eyes, to see if they were 
rolling insanely. 

It was tlie (^Dolonel’s turn to look amazed. 
‘Quite well?’ he echoed. ‘Of course 1 feel 
quite well. Why fehouldn’t I?—Sophia, I shouhl 
like my tea, if you please.—Wlxy shouldn’t I 
feel well ? ’ he continued. 

‘Of course thei-e’n no reason why you should 
not,’ re]>lied Miss Janet,; ‘only, it’s veryt-odd, 
you know;' and the two sisters looked despair¬ 
ingly at each other. • 

Their blather stared. ‘ Well,’ he said at length, 
a grim smile playing over his features, ‘ it i^ wid, 

I suppose, wut you see I didn’t know before 
how nice boys wej*e.’ 4 

Whatever their feelings were upon the niceness 
of boys in general, his sisters did not express 
them; and greeted the boys very kindly when 
they appeared the next evening washed an<l 
brusheu into a state of Sunday tidiness ;< ^nd 
certainly the little fellows, when th/^. first shyness 
wore olf, were very amusing. They t^ld their 
hosts tliut ‘mother’ had gone away for* a fort¬ 
night, and they were afraid Miss Grant found 
it very dull at home. ‘We don’t know many 
people, you see,' Jack explained, ‘und of cbiUtKj 
she must ^t till'd of talking to us sometimes.’ 

When Miss Janet liad taken the boys intq. ‘ 
the dining-room to get some cake before goings 
borne, the Colonel turned to Miss Sophia: ‘ Y^ou^ 
had bettor ask that girl in here sometimes,’ he 
said quietly ; ‘it would do hei' goal.’ 

‘But I thought you objected to girlsy ex- ' 
claimed his^ister. 

‘Not to gifls like that. I don’t like old women. 
Besides, I can go to my study wheU I like.’ <. 

The result ofrihie was that ^^^eslie as 


she was called, became a 'frequent visitor at the 
enchanted castle, and very soon shared the boys’ 
opinion that tlie Colonel was ‘an old buck,’ and 
his sisKi^ ‘two of the jolliest old girls in the 
'world.’ Indeed, when Sirs Tracy came hoi^e, 
•she was very much astonished at the degree of 
intimacy which had sprung up between her 
family and the neighbont^ So great, indeed, 
had this intimacy become, that when Colonel 
Chalmers* was tied to the fireside with a bad 
cold, the children were always running in with 
little gifts and words of consolation ; while the 
two sisters found Leslie’s help invaluable in the 
matter of chess-playing, reading aloud, and other¬ 
wise amusing the invalid, who gradually came 
to look for lier coming and to feel that she was 
as necessary to his comfort as his sisters. He 
never, owned this feeling even to himself, for 
he would have considered it disloyal to those 
gooil sisters who were so devoted to Inm. 

The winter drew to an end. The Colonel’s 
cold ha«l departed, but his nffection for the 
children did not vanish with the snow. Tliey 
were so constantly running in there, that Mrs 
Tracy grew quite uneasy lest they sliould worry 
tlie Chalmerses, and ^liss Sophia could hardly 
persuade luT that tliey enjoyed having ^them. 

‘ Hear Frederick * was so much brighter since lie 
had known them, slie assured Iior; ami indeed 
no one would Have believed that tlio courteous, 

f deasant man wlio eat cliatting willi the Jour 
adies almo.st every evening wnh the same man 
as the Frederick Ohalmei-s of a year ago. 

One morning, as he sat reading Ins papers and 
letters at the breakfast table, he looked u]>, saving: 

‘ Here, Sephia ; I’ve got a note from OeoHrey. 
lie i.s coming here for his fuilongh, if wc can 
have him. Sliull 1 Avrite and tell him to 
come ?’ 

‘Of course, my dear Frederick,’ replied his 
sis^fr. ‘ I sec no reason Avliy he should not come. 
We ai'e quite prepared to have him.’ 

And thus it came to pass that a fcAV days later, 
when Leslie came in, in the evening, to speak 
to Miss Sophia she found a tall handsome youth 
seated on the drawing-room sola. She was rather 
rurpri8ed,>and began retreating towards the door. 
‘,1 thought Miss Soplua was here,’ she said hastily. 
But the young solaier sprang up, saying: ‘ Pray, 
a.loii’t ga. Allow me to call Cousin Sophia for 
^ou.’ Then, as the lighW from the lamp fell on 
the girl’s face and figure, he exclaimed joyfifily : 
‘Why, Jt’s Jyiary’s friend, Miss Grant, isn’t it?’ 

‘Mr Markham!* exclaimed Leslie. ‘This is 
indeed a surprise. How did you come here?’ 

* By the train,’ he replied gaily. ‘ The fact is, 
Mary is away in Scotland, and so, having no one 
to go to, I volunteered a visit to my cousins—at 
least*my mother’s cousins they are really.—I’m 
awfully g5ad I came, though,’ he continneif. 

‘Oh,’«aid Leslie demurely; and'at that moment 
'the (]por openeil and Miss Sopliia came in. 

‘ I 4iope, my dear Geoffreyi’ she began; but 
caU:hing sight o\ Leslie, she stopped. ‘Has my 
cousin wen introducing himself i’ shejjnquired 
pleasantly." *■ 

‘Oh no,’ answered the young man ; ‘we are old 
frinuds.—Aren’t we, Miss Gi*ant?’ 

‘ \^ry,’ returned Leslie, smiling ; and then, see¬ 
ing tne look of sairprise on Miss Sophia’s face, she 
explained that she and Mary MarkUam^had always 
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been great friends, and thus she had become 
acquainted with Mary’s brotlier, Geoffrey. Then, 
having delivered lier message from Mrs Tracy, 
she went off home, to ponder over the strange 
chince which had brought her old fnend and' 
playfellow into her neighbourhood. ' 

Of course, after this the intercourse between 
the two houses be«ittine greater than ever. Tlie 
Colonel was a great gardener, and he used to go 
out long rambling walks with his cqnsin»in search : 
of rare ferns or j)Unt«, and very often Miss (Jrant 
and her clinrges were of the party. Nccilless to 
say the children stuck by their friend the Colonel, 
and thus their governess was forced to accept the 
companionship of Geoffrey. 

The Jielniinster ladies said Mrs Tracy was very 
wrong in letting her childmi torment ‘that poor 
Colonel Chalmers while they strongly disap¬ 
proved of the ‘fast conduct of that Miss (Trant’ 
in going out so ofuui with two gentlemen; ami 
fcliey sincerely ]»iticd ‘those poor dear Miss 
Chalmerses for having such an eccentric brother 
—‘sucli a peculiar man, niy dear ! X'sed to hate 
women, now positively vvorsliips them.’ 

Had Die Helininstcr lad’es seen' the adoring 
glances which Geoltrey cusL*at Leslie when no one 
was looking, not even herself—-had they seen tlie 
girl’s 1 ia] 15 *)y smile as she sat at night by her 
bedroom wiiulow and recalleil tlie hninlred 
little tokens ot a certain person’s fldmiration, they 
Wfiuld probably liave been still more homiieil. 
'J’he I'.ict of tlie inatUu* was tliafc Geoltrey was 
growing more an<l more in love every dav. He 
liad alway.- -ecrelly admired his sister’s fiiend ; 
but by tlie tune liis furlougli was drawing to an 
end, he knew that he love<l li«*r honestly and 
hincerelv, and he could not bear tlie idea of going 
away witlmut knowing lus fate. So one day at 
dinner lie annoniire<l casually that he wouhl run 
in next door to take Norman some scjldiers he 
lia«l promised him and to borrow a song from Mrs 
Trai y. ‘ I shan’t be very long, 1 don’t BUppVse/ 
he adiled as he donned hia liat, and the next 
moment he was gone. 

About an hour after this, (kiloiiel Chalmers 
suddenly bethonglit himself that he ought to giv# 
Mrs Tracy a book he had promised her ; and nyt 
caring to trust the work, a valuable one, to the 
servants, ho strolled across himself. ‘Mrs Tracy 
in?’ he inquired.—‘Yes; in the dra\yiig-roo«i, 
sir,’ replied the mtud.-^‘Oh, well; I’ll .pist taWi 
thi^ up myself and he ascended the softly-car¬ 
peted stair t-o the first floor. The drawfng-room 
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eyes drove all thoughts of Mrs Tracy and her 
mind ; for there, standing wi^h 
their backs to the door, and thus nnqblc to See the 
intruder, were Geoffrey and Leslie, •The head 
the young man was bent over the fair girlish 
one which leant trustfully against his shoulderjT 
and a low whispered, * My darling, do youtS^ully 
and truly love me V smote on the car of iihe^ 
astonisl^l Colonel. He did not waik for the 
anawer—that was legible enough iif the confiding 
attitude of the bent golden hea<l, and in the move* 
ment of a little white hand into the strong brown 
one near it Softly he let fall the curtain and 
turned towards the stairs with a half-sRinned* 
feeling, foe that short glimpse had,shown him 


that for him at least the world only contained one 
woman, and she was.the affianced of another. 

‘ Fool, dolt that I have been! ’ he murmured 
as he turned dowm the#garden path. ‘ Why did 
1 let lier think me nothing’ but a ^^rusty old 
bachelor! Why, oh, why didn’t I find put how 
dear she was before• Geoffrey came‘between 
us I’ 

By the time he readied home, after a wild and 
apparently aimless* walk, he had come to view 
the matter from a more rational point! and 
although his heart w'ns aching as much as ever, 
he yet managed to summon up a smile and a 
gruff, ‘Wish you joy, lad,’ when his cousin came 
to him with the good new's. * 

But lie did not stay in Belniigster; he felt 
he couldn’t; and when, a day or so afterw'ards, 
he found Miss Roplna siiflcring from her old 
enemy rheumatism, he dodarod that it would 
lie a good plan lor them all three to go off to 
some German baths. So naturallv dtd he make 
the proposal, that no ^>ne except Miss Janet 
sn?>pextea anytlwng; aii(^ she having suffered the 
same sorrow in her time, piobubly had sharper 
eyes than the ixist. 

Very sorry were the cliHilcen to bid goo<l-bye 
to their old fr^ntl, whom they were never to 
see again for about *a month afterwards they 
got a letter from Miss Janet felling them that 
‘ dear Fredenck ’ had passed away, the cause of 
his death being a cold which had attacked his 
lungs. 'To Iho litter surprise of all Belminster, 
and of the Misses Chalmers themselves, it W’as 
; fouinl that alter legacies lo one or two people, 
j and llie sum of five thousand pounds to each 
of Ills si.'-tei's, the bulk of (Colonel Chalmers’s 
fortune, whicli wa.s not incoiiMileruble, W'as be¬ 
queathed to Leslie Grant, to be by lier received 
on the day she married Geoffrey Markham. 

Only ftliss Janet, by the liglit of past experience, 
read between the lines of this unexpected will, 
and very tender was she to the girl ner brother 
liad*loved. It was she who, at her own request, 
aiTayed tlie girl in iTcr glistening bridal dress 
w Ingi about a year later Geoflrey led her, a happy 
and contented bride, to tlie altar of Su Margaret’s, 
Belminster ; and it was she who, wdien the cere¬ 
mony was over, gathered np a few of the flowers 
which had carpeted the ^bride’s path and placed 
them secretly upon a quiet grave in the church- 
yaixl hal’d by, two or three tears trickling down 
upon their snowry petals as she thought lovingly 
of ‘ Brother Fi*ederick.’ 

V-s- 

THE VACQUERO. 

A anaaT many peojile even in the West con¬ 
found Vacqueros with (''owboys, some even sup- 
^osipg that the only difference between the men 
,knowm by these names is that of locality of the 
country iii ^diich they work ; in other words, 
that a man working with range-cattle is a cow'- 
boy in the North and a vaequero in the South. 
Such a mistake, however, is oul}*^ made by people 
uuacqi^ainted with range-work, because as a 
matter of fact there is a vast difference between 
the dbcupations in which these men «re engaged. 
It is true every vaequero may b^ome a cow¬ 
boy ; but eveiry cowboy cannot possibly become 
a vaeque ro. ^ . • 
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The name and the occupation it denotes, ore 
both of Spanish origin. It is.a matter of history 
that the first hon^ brought to America were from 
Spain*, and the eow-poniesoused in Texas and Old 
and New Mexico are to-day mongrel descendante 
from the pure>bred Barbs landed on the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico overi a century since. The 
same is true rtf the vacquero, for he is invari¬ 
ably a Mexican, sometimes the descendant from 
a pure ,Ca8t!lian family; hut more often a 
‘Gre^r* or half-breed, having the blood of the 
Castilian and Indian mixed in his veins. His 
occupation is handling and breaking wild horses, 

' and while he iuherita the hot-tempered impet¬ 
uous dispo-sitmu together with the reckless 
Ijiravery of his Spanish ancestry, he has also 
coupled with it the cunning and treachery of his 
Indian forefathers, in as noted a degree as the 
wild descendants of those pure-bred Si»ani8h 
palfreys liavp inherited their high spirits, speed, 
mid endurance. 

• In his dress the vacquero gives the strongest 
outward evidence of his ancestry and occupation. 
The heavy bi'oad-brimmed sombrero, ornamented 
witli gold or silver braid and cord • the fancifully 
^decorated and embroidered velveteen jacket and | 
’trousers, witli buckskin 8|jirt and gaily-coloured 
sash, lung-legged boots and big spura, form 
invariably the dress adopted by him, no matter 
how poor he may be or how old and worn his 
garments. 

In choosing his outfit, his saddle and bridle, 
he is more careful than the ordinary cowboy, 
and gives less thought to the ex[>ense ; especially 
so is this the case with reganl to the trappings of 
his saddle, which are often fanteued in place w'ith 
silver-headed rivets heads being frequently as 
lai^e as a crown-piece, and engraved with mono¬ 
grams, or brands, or any other device which may 
catch his fancy. His bridle is usually of his own 
manufacture, of plaited horse-hair of different 
colours 80 combined as to give evidence of his 
natural artistic taste. It^differs from the OcKli- 
nary bridle in being so constructed as to be 
adapted for use with or without bits, and when 
used in the'latter shape is called a Miackamoor.’ 
It is in this shape tlie vacquero invariably n.ses 
it the first time he saddles and mounts a wild 
horsd^ because then the bits are useless, and only 
irritate the animal; the first lesson the vacquero 
desires to teach it being to go ahead without any 
regard to direction, the hair-cord which posses 
around the nose and jaws being sufficiently strong 
to stop its wild race, if such n course is necesskry.' 
The lasso or loi'iat used by the vacquero is, like 
the cowboy’s, made from plaited rew ^ide or 
horse-hair, about thirty feet in length, a?id so 
heavy that none but a very strong wind is able to 
alter the course of the noose when thrown at a 
fleeing animal. 

This outfit entire is often worth hundreds of 
dollars, and represents the vacquere's stock in 
trade, being as indispensable as a lawyer’s or 
physician’s library. We have often seen such 
outfit girthed, or ^sinched’ as they say, on a horse 
) not worth many more cents than the outfit was 
dollars. The vacquero takes more pride in the 
completeness' and quality of his outfit than the 
ordinaiT cowboy. 

^««ly do you ever see the vacque.'o change his 
occt^tioa ; he is apparently bon^jin the, saddle. 


reared in the saddle, and not unfrequently falls 
dead from the saddle. He is more accomjdished 
with the lasso than the cowboy, and no vac¬ 
quero is considered a thoioughly competent lassq- 
Ihrowcr, or roper, unless be can catch a horw 
tunning at its utmost s])eed by any one of its 
four feet, or its two front or hind feet Merely 
to be able to throw a lasso over the horse’s head 
is no qualification for a vacquero. Then, too, an 
efficient vacquero understanas thoroughly the art 
of braiding horse-hair or raw hide and making 
tlierefrem bridles, riding-whips or ‘ querts,’ and 
lassos or lariats. Every portion of his large and 
heavily-rigged saddle has its proper Spanish 
name, which is unknown to the ordinary cowboy 
of the present day, although some years siiue, 
when Southerners w'tfre engaged exclusively in 
that business, most of those were familiar with 
the Spanisli name of each portion or section of 
the saddle. 

Of course, the main difference between the 
vacquero and cowboy is that the former is em- 
loyed exclusively with range-horses, while the 
itter’a charge are horne<l ci’eatnres. Besides 
this, the thorough vacqjiero is rarely seen in the 
North. Tn other respects, however, his life and 
habits are very similar to those of the cow.boy; 
but he is better paid, and actually his iife is in 
greater danger ; lor, while the cowboy may have 
occasionally to break a broncho or half-wild 
horse, tliat is the vnequero’s regular occupation, 
and he may be called on to ride five or six a 
day for weeks at a time. 


QUESTION ANl) ANSWEK. 
r 

You rhyme in praise of my golden Lair; 

Ah, but the gold will turn to go^y. 

You TOW that no maiden with me may compare; 
Yes, but the Spring-time will pas') away. 

ffhough my eyes be blue as the deep-blue sea, 

Blue eyes can fade through the iniNt of years; 
What if the end of your rhyme should bo 
lUistored and spoilt with salt, sad tears ? 

*• ‘Tlien I must find rhymes for snow-white hair, 
t Bear, ff the gold sliould turn to gray. 

For never another with you may compare, 

E'en though the Spring-time be passed away. 

‘ If your eyes, now blue as^the deep-blue sea, 
Should fade, beloved, through the mist of year^ 
What car(^I, so together we be; 

Only, sweetheart, let me dry those tears.’ 

P. T. 
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THE BELLS OF LONDON. 

The bells of Lomlon have nndoubv^Hy a signi¬ 
ficance all tbeir own, as iiigb above the bustle 
and roar they pour forth a merry j>eal or soleiim 
atraiur Xhe city-man, lx* be simply purfoiniing 
his allottcil task, or entirely intent on money¬ 
getting, can in neither case ig^ioi'e the bells. 
Hinging anil clanging in the high tower above, 
attention is not only ileinanded but gained. But 
it is not cveiy one who gives them a ready ear, for 
some there be who would, if they could, silence 
tnem for ever. 

Bell-ringing as now practised is of*compara- 
tively modern gi-owth—change-ringing having 
been introduced little more than two hundred 
years ago. (Vnmim/ was, of course, in vogue long 
before, and the use of bells for various purpgses 
IS most ancient. 

But as regards change-ringing, it must not, of 
course, be supposed that pi'cseiit-day ‘methods’ 
sprung into evistence all at once. At first, only^ 
rounds and call-changes were rung—the elabora¬ 
tion therefrom being mainly due to Fabian Sted^ 
man, of Cambridge, known as the ‘father’of 
change-ringing. It was in 1677 that ^tedmanie 
method was rung nU St Benet’.s, Cambridgef 
the*ringers being the ‘ College Youths.’^ These 
youths were memhers of a Society of «bell-ringers. 
This Society was founded in 1637, and is known 
to-day as ‘ The Ancient Society of College 
Youths.’ The Society is a strong one, and has 
members in all }tarts of the country and of all 
^ades of society. Another old Society of rfngers 
is ‘The Royal Cumberland Youths.' The ‘ Col¬ 
lege Youths ’ were in the habit of ringing at St 
Martin’s, College Hill, until that diurcl^ nras* 
destroyed in the Great Fire of London. * Lord 
Brereton was one of the first membeij of tfiis 
Society.* • • * , 

Now for some reference to the churches where 
bell-ringing obtain®. 

Those massive structures which meet ^e at 
every turn in the city—its churches—are par 
excellence the home of the bells. These churches 
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are in many instances li^dden from view; but ■ 
for all that, a masterpiece of Wren,may here and 
there be found. ,But it is not intended to describe 
the churches, but to glance mainly at the belfry 
and the bells. Strange it is, loo, in this connec¬ 
tion, tliat it was hot until the year 1878 that St 
Paul’s Cathedral had its peal. This peal consHts 
of twelve bells. The key is B flat. The tenor 
bell weighs three tons. The ringers divide 
amongst tiicin some hundred and fifty pounds a 
year. This in for ordinary work; extra attend¬ 
ance meaning, of course, additional pay. St 
Bride’s, Fleet Street, one of Wren’s finest 
churches, has a fine peal of twelve hung in its 
splendid tower. They are in D. A noteworthy 
circumstance in connection with St Bride’s is that 
it had the first peal of ten bells (afterwards a peal 
of twelve, two being added) in London. The 
bells date from 1710. The tenor weighs twenty- 
eighlP hundredweight. * The ‘Bow Bells’ of 
Cliepc, that is Bow Cluirch, Cheapside, so famous 
in Boudon’s annals, date from 1761. They are 
a fine peal in C. The tenor weighs fifty-three 
hundftsdwcight; the total weight of the set of 
twelve being upwanls of^ eleven tons. Where 
would the structures of to-day be with such a 
weight as this to support 1 When these bells are 
ringing there is considerable vibration in the 
tower. St Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, has a peal of 
c^glitTbells. They are in E lint The tenor is just 
a ton in weiglit Capital tower here; roomy, 
square, and sturdy, but not so large as St Bride’s. 
St BotJlph’s was built in 1732, and the peal 
of bells was fixed in 1783. The steeple-keeper 
hare*has been bell-ringing for fifty-four years, 
find loves it as much as ever. He is not a clever 
^jluyer, but fbr all ordinary ringing he is first- 
urate. He can take a bell for most of the 
‘ methods; ’ but he has not studied the tedhnique 
of the ^ thing as one would wish, St Giles* 
Church, Cripplegate, has a fine peal of twelve 
bells ^ tenor weighs thirty-six hundredweight. 
There is a carillon here for playing l^lls. A 
ivery musical peal of belle is to ^ found, at St 
Michad’s, Cornell. Twelve .bells ; tenor,* forty- 
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one hundredweight The bells of St Saviour’s, 
Southwark, Jtre very fine in’ tone. The kej is 
B fiat; tenor, fifty hnndr|dwcight. 

It is impossible to entiinerate within reasonable 
limits qne-fourth of those bells with which the < 
writer Iim a pereoriul acquaintance, so only a few 
more can be referred to, and that briefly, or the 
remarks on the ringers must be left out alto¬ 
gether. • 

Shoreditch Church has a peal oi twelve helle, \ 
key oi 1); tenor, thirty-two huiidredweight. \ 
Tower vibratfes cousiderably when bells are in 
pUy. Oarillon here, but out of order just now. 
St I^rtiu’s-in-the-Fields has a peal of twelve— 
perhaps the oldest in London. (St Bride’s peal 
of twelve was liot all hung at once; ten were at 
first hung, and two subsequently. The ten were 
up before St Martin’s, but not perhaps the lost 
two. St ^lartin’s twelve were hung at once.) 
The bells are of fine tone, and the belfry very 
lai^e. The key is 1); i»nor, thirty-two hundred- 
wefght. Whitechapel Churcli has a peal of eight 
bells, key of G; tenor weighs just a ton. St 
Clement Danes has appeal of ton bells and car¬ 
illon. 

There are scores of other peals in London ; but 
w'hat bas been mentioned will sufiice as types of 
the rest 

Outside the city and its environs, peals of 
twelve are not numerous; for it must not be 
overlooked that peals are not only very expen¬ 
sive, but require luuch room, and besides this, 
towers of great strength. A peal of eight will 
weigh some five tons?, and require some eighteen 
square feet for their accommodation. Added to 
the weight of the bells is the weight of the 
frame, usually of solid Englisli oak, and of great 
strength. The cost of a peal of eight woulil 
be from five hundred to one thousand pounds ; 
eo this is usually as much as can be spent, 
except by richly endowed churches, or unless 
well-to-do persons come iforwanl. But whW. of 
the ringers 1 An evening in the belfry with 
them must suffice, and some remarks cn paisant 
as to matte's connected tliei'ewilh. 

Entering the belfry of some old city ckaircli, 
and^azing at the ringers as they are engageci at 
their anluotis task, one *cannot refrain from pon¬ 
dering over the many chanyes that have rung 
without and within since the bells which ring 
above w’erc hung. Without, kings and queens 
have come and gone ; within, ringers of several 
generations have [lassed away, and their dSath- 
knell bos been rung by their suceessors. The 
changes in the position and power of the people 
since the first change vibrated in the^ tower 
above; the many rectors that have pi*eached in 
the old pulpit; the many happy pairs that to 
merry p^ls have passed through the porch, look¬ 
ing at the, to them, all-bright vista of the future : 
these and a host of thoughts of a kindred char- ' 
acter are conjured up in the mind as one stands,, 
watching the ringers of the bells. 

But, ascending above the ringers and groping 
up the narrow stone staircase, the l^lls them¬ 
selves may be reached. And standing just,above 
the frameii^ork in which they are fixed, and 
when they aw being rung, is a eight which lives 
in* the memory. It is night, ana the glimmer ' 
•of an old lantern enly serves tt* light the dark 


masses of metal in such a way as to make them 
look weird and uncanny. It is with difiiculty 
their shape is made out, as one peers at the 
l.ever-raoving loud-tongued monsters just beloy. 
I,The ringers oj'e now out of sight, and only 4heir 
work is apparent. But, forgetting them for a 
moment, it would really seem that some won¬ 
drous, magic power, not of earth, was at work. 
The ringing and the clanging; the revolving 
wheels and bells; the deafening roar; the gloomy 
tower; the uhsence oi all other sound or sight: 
the^e excite the feelings and the senses in such 
a way that the onlooker may give play to fancy 
as he will. But there is little to tempt one to 
stoy in such close proximity to the bell% and the 
ringers below are not without interest. It may 
therefore be well to return to them. 

The ringers of London aj*e, in tlic main, work¬ 
ing-men. It would not do to dfjMuid upon their 
' earnings ns ringers except in a few exceptional 
cases. The members of ‘The .Ancient Society of 
College Youths’ may be considered the elUe of 
tlic <*Iass. Their members ring at one cliurcli or 
another oncet or twice every week. 1’heir chief 
place of meeting is *St Saviouris, Southwark. 
Members ring here and at certain other cliurches 
on a fixed night; many churches besides*these 
being taken for ringing at uncertain intervals. 
Hlrandsire Triples,’ ‘Oxford Treble Bob,’ ‘Kent 
Ti-eble Bob,’and many other ‘methods’are rung 
by tliis Society, and a very high standard has 
been reached. It should be mentioned here that 
‘1‘eal Boards’ will be found in most of the city 
churches recording feats in change-ringing by 
members of this and other Societies. ‘ Graudsire 
Triples ’ is the favourite change—live thousand 
I and forty changes being usually rung in a few 
minutes over three hours. Tliei'c aie, of course, 
scores of ‘methods’ of cliange-ringing—the 
‘method’ usually taking its name fixun its 
invcaitor or from the town where first rung. 
Thei-e aiH?, for instance, the ‘London Surprise,’ 
‘Cambridge Surprise,’ and several named after 
Stedman and others. 

^ Bell-ringing it> not altogether safe work or 
child’s-play. liingers can lurnish jiaiticulors of 
eases wiierfe men, fi'oin want of care or knowledge, 
have been killed. The bell-rope requires the 
nicest manipulation, or the ringer may oe carried 
upward \.itu its upward movement, and receive 
Ihs deiithblow from the Veiling above. Several 
cases of,, this kind have occurred. A bell-ringer 
once met hia death by the rope getting round nis 
neck, and before his comrades could help him 
he was strangled. The hanging rope looks the 
simplest thing in the w'orld to bring into play j 
but there is the heavy mass above to be con¬ 
sidered. 

Although bell-ringing is rather popular just 
now, the ^red-letter days’ of the city in connec¬ 
tion the'S'ewith are not so frequent as of yore. 
VVeildin^ ht most of the churches are few and 
fur between ; ai^ the days of public rejoicing 
cokie but rarely. There are, of course, ringings 
for^ speefal orcasions of various 8ort8-~fnniver- 
saries and the like. But with the departure of 
the city residential population,, there is little of 
loca$ interest—interest, that is, which calls for 
bell-rhiging in connection therewith. A ringer 
'iisuallv receives four shillings for ringing; but 
several weOks may pass without.his services 
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being required. The steeple-keepera at most of ‘unless I have a mipd to slice the nose off my 

the churches are ringers. They receive their face.—How's the weather, steward!’ 

payment for their duties in connection with the ‘Blowing a buster ffom the south’ard, -sir,’ 


osner men. i uc eieep.e-a^t.e. -andsomely as a roll of sBioke.’ 

for the services of the church ns part ot his v „ . , ■ i c . i 

dutv. But it does not follow from this that somebody called him, and. he trotted 


duty. But it does not follow from this that 
he is a ‘change-ringer,’ though in post-cases lie 
is qualified in this way also, but not often found 
in the very front rank so far as ability in ringing 
‘methods’ goes. 

The London ringers are of varying ages—one 


away. • 

Mr Colledge awoke. ‘ By" George !’ lie' ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ I’ve had a doocid long sleep.’ 

‘ How d’ ye feel 1’ said I. 

‘ In no humour to rise,’ he answered. ‘‘I 


man now ringing is eighty-three-an exceptional suppose I can have what breakfast I’m likely to 
case; but many ye ot considerable age. Others brought to me here V 
are not out of their teens, or barely so. Tliey r > t 

work (it their trades in the daytime and practise . ^ t\ i i i 7 v 

in the evening. There are postmen, im^oiis. Any news, Mr pugdale he asked, his voice 
sawyers, bricklayers, shoemakers, gardeners, and, beginning to languish as a sensation of nausea 
in fact, almost every class of woito. And one gt-ew upon him with the lai^er awakening of 
cannot help remarking how much better it is to his faculties. « 


sec men spending tlicir leisure in this way than 
simply wasting time and money iil the public- 
house. Jiesides ringing at the church, many of 
tlie ringers have hand-belf^ and arc no mean 


‘ We run down a Frejich lugger last night,* 
said I, ‘ and drowned a lot of men. That’s all* 
He eyed me dully, thinking perhaps that I 


ue ringers nave naim-ueiTS ana arc no ^ ^ 

erformers on them. An adept may make these i xr ^ ^ < n • « *t / e 

- i ,, y . . . \ Yesteixlay, J^on were lalking of the /ua of 


latter 4 so*.rce of income, especially in the winter, i , 

when siirli ringers are in i-eque..t for entertain- ? ; and the very earliest of the humours 

inent‘«. This is, indeed, in iiianf instances the is the drowning^of a lot of men.* 
case; and to those possessing the necessary ability, *And women,’ said 1. 

t.hfve ia flimdp. muH.i-l-.iinif.v nfif. in T.nn<lnn nnlv- ‘ PoOV bl‘2CdrS 1’ be CXclaimed.— ‘Will YOU 


MY S 111 I* M A T E LOU I,S K. 

THE BOMANCK OF A WBBCK. 
CHAPl'EIl III.—AIY FEIvLOW-rASSENflERS. 


tliere is Ojiportumty, not in Loudon only, ‘ PoiU' beggars 1 be exclaimed.— ill you 

but in all jiarts of the kingdom. band me a bottle of Hungary water that you ’ll 

__lind in my portmanteau ?—Much obligetl to you, 

Dugdale : and will you kindly tell llie steward 
MY S 111 I* M A T E LOU I^S E. as you pas!> through the cabin to bring me a 

'Tin? UAUfcv^i/ fiiLf A CUU of tCa ? 

But a very few of us assembled at the breakfast 
cHAPi'En III.—AIY FEivLOW-rAssENflERs. table. Colonel Bannister was there, a vory rauirod 

:',f", “'i"; T'* -*"! stZw 

aftei I had left the df ok they furled the mainsail jjjg white wire-like whiskera There were also 
and tiipgaUantsail, reeled the uiaintopsuil, and present Mr Emmett, an ai'tist, who was making 
tied another reef ia the uii-c/.eu-top 6 iiil. In fact the voyage to the East fiJr the plumose of painting 
it looked as if we were to have a black gale of Indian scenery, a man with long hair curling 
wind, dead on end loo, with a sure prosjiect ihenodown his back, a ragged beard and mpiistaches, 
of bearing up for the Downs afresh- How ifc velvet coat, and Byronic collars, out of which 
may be in these steamboat times, 1 will not hie loflg thin neck forked up like the liead of a 
pretend to say i but my experience of the old Kt'HJS^i^k.TrX^rLt^mJX’ H 
sailing-sliip IS tliat the first n.(,l.t out. let till , unfinished in his attire this morning ; 

weajjier be what it wi», is on the whole abouf young Civil Service fellows-as we should 
as wretched a time as a man at any period of now call their trade—named Greenhew and 


who lo^ed uncommonly fat, 


*^1 unfinished in his attire this morning ; 

about jwo young Civil Service fellows—as wc should 


his life has to pass through. 


Eairt\iorne; and Mr Sylvunus Johnson, a journal- 


Mr Colledge was sound asleep in his bunk, isf * bound to Bombay or Calcutta (I cannot be 
his brandy flask within convenient reach of his ^^^e of the city), to edit a newspaper—a bullet- 
bund. It was certain enough that he had heard beaded- rtan with a sort of low-comedian face, 
nothing of the disturbonee on deck. Tundtiessed bltie about the cheeks where ^ shaved. 

on,i ;«*_ 1 - » , 1 uuuijwotu ^ jjjg shape of a woman’s thimble, and 

f V. lis *• awake eiijalLkeen restless black eyes, full of intelligence, 

Tk % n ?• creaked like a cradle. T^hose suggestion in that way was not to be 

Ihe full dismalne 8 » of a first night out was upon ^impaired or vieakened by an e:^ression in repose 
me, and it was made weightier yet—how |huch 8 f singular self-complacency. Captain Keelin^^ at 
weightier indeed !—by the recollection of the wi^i bead of the table, sat skewered up in his 
and sud^n tri^edy of the evening • uniform frock-coat in stiff satin stock and collars. 

I fell asleep at last, and wm awakened at hAf- occupied the other end of the table, 

past seven by the steward, who wished to know » umfo™ re^mbling the 

if I wanted hot water to shave with The u''®® fl 

Til ■ “"“ve wim. rne brown sailorly face, with a floating nose of bead 

moment I hod my consciousness, I was sensible ^pon bis shonidera that made one think of a 
that a heavy sea was running. soap-bubble poised on top of a pipe-stem. Thelfe 

‘ No shaving tliis morning, thank yon,’ said I, were n<|ladiea.^ Dnce I caughl a glimpse of Mrs 
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Colonel Bannisters Bo^iau .nose, and gra^ liair 
ornamented ^dth a large black lace cai>, htfully 
hovenng for a moment «r two in the wide hutch 
past the vhief-offieer’s chair, down w’hich the 
steps led that went to the sleeping berths. But 
the ap^rition v^isheds with almost startling 
enddennesa, as though tlie old lady had fallen 
or been vioUbntly pulled below. When, later on, 

I inmii(e(l after her, I leanit timt she had betaken 
hersm! again to her bunk. 

It was a mighty uncomfortable breakfast The 
ship w'as rolling violently and convulsively upon 
the shoft snappish Channel seas—the most insuf¬ 
ferable of alf waters when in coniiuotion, making 
even the seasoned salt pine fur the long regular 
rhythmic heave of the blue ocean billow. The 
fiddles hindered the plates from sliding on to 
oui* laps; but their contents were not to be so 
easily coa]^d into keeping their place ; an unusu¬ 
ally heavy lurch shot a large helping of liver 
and bacon on to Mr,, ITeniskirk’s knees; and 
the ship’s surgeon, Dr lieiuiueriilgc, came peril¬ 
ously near to being badly scalded by Mr Johnson, 
tlie literary man, wlip, in reaching for a cup of 
tea, tilted the swinging tray. There was not 
much talk, and what little „wa8 said chielly 
concerned the incident ot the previous evening. 

‘Captain,’ cried young Mr Fuirthorne in an 
efleininute voice—he was the gentleman, it seems, 
who last night had been calling upon anybody 
to smother the ayah—‘whatli to become of thuthe 
poor Frenchmen ?’ 

* Sir,’ answered Captain Keeling in a manner i 

as stiff as a marline-spike with his dislike of the ! 
subject,‘I do not know.’ ' 

‘ Fi'enchmen,’ cried Colonel Bannister in a loud 
voice, as though he were directing tlie inana'uvi’es 
of a company of Sepoys, ‘are the hereditary 
enemies of our country, and it never can matter , 
to a Briton wluit becomes of them.’ | 

* Boot, my tear sir,’ remarked Mr Heinskirk, 
‘you are a Briton, yes—and you are a Christian 
too, und tier Franchman iss your broder.’ 

‘My whatl’ roared the ColoueL ‘Tell ye.what, 
Mr llem^kirk: it is a good job that you cannot 
pronounce our language, otherwise you^ might 
happen sometimes, sir, to grow offensive.’ 

i»Iynlieer, who scented to have hod some pre¬ 
vious acquaintance with tliis little bombshell of 
a man, dried the grease upon his lips with n 
napkin, and cost a wink upon Mr Greenhew, 
whose face of resentment at this familiarity , 
caused me to break into sueli an immoderate ^it , 
of laughter that there was nothi^ for it but to 
bolt from the table. 

The second mate warmly clad paced tlih weather 
side of the poop, semling many a weatherly glance 
to seaward, with a frequent lifting of his eyes to 
the rounded iron-haitl canvas ; whilst against the 
brilliant white wake of the ship, i-oaring and 
boiling upwards, as it seemed, to tlu stoop of th^* 
Indiauian’s huge s<{uare counter, the figures ot the 
two sailors at the big wheel stood out clear-ciu 
os cameo^ with the breail brass baud u])on the 
circle dully refiecting a simce of copperiah light 
in the sky over the weathei* mizi^en-topsail ys^- 
arm, and the newly polished hood of the binnacle 
gleaming Ai though sun-touched. A couple of 
i^idshipmen in peacoats and brasi/ buttons, curlyi. 
headed young rogui^ with the spirit of mischief 
bright in every giance they senf, patrd led*^ the 


lee-side of the poop; and up in the mizzen top 
were two more of them, with yet another long- 
legced fellow jockeying a spur of the crosstrees, 
wiUi his loose trousers rattling like a flag; but 
what job he was upon I could not tell • The 
planks of this deck were as white os the trunk of 
a tree newly sti’ipped of its hark. Four hand¬ 
some quarter-boats swung at the davits. Along 
the rau «n ejther hand went a row of hencoops, 
through the bars of wliich the heads of cocks 
and hens came and went in a winking sort of 
way, like a swift showing and withdrawing of 
led rags. On the rail, for a considerable distance, 
were stowed bundles of compressed hay, the scent 
of which was a real puzzle to the nose, coming as 
it did through the hard sweep of the salt wind. 
The white skylights glistened through the intri¬ 
cacies of brass wiie which shielded them. Abaft 
the wheel, on either side of it, their tompioued 
muzzles eyed blindly by the closed ports meant to 
receive them, were a couple of eighteen-poundew; 
for in those days the Indiaman still went armed; 
not heavily, indeed, as in tlie war-times of an 
earlier period, but with artillery and Kinall-arina 
enough to enable Ifbr to dispute w itb some 
promise of success with the picaroon who was 
still afioat, whose inaligiiant (lag theebiifnished 
waters of the Antilles yet reflected, and wiiose 
amiable conipauv of assassins were as often to be 
met with under the African and South American 
heights as in the Channel of the Mozambique, or 
eastward yet on the broad surface of the Indiaii 
Ocean. 

1 crossed the deck to where Mr (docker was 
stumping, and asko<l him if he could tell me 
off what part of the English coast our ship now 
w’a**. 

‘Drawing on to the Wight, sir,’ he answered 
with a sort of groping look in the little moist 
blue eyes he turned over the lee bow into the 
tli'/ckness beyond. 

‘Well, we’re blowing through it, anyw'ny,’ 
said I. ‘I shouldn’t have allowed these lieols lor 
any conceivable structure born with such bows as 
the Voiinlefis Ida, What is itT I asked with a 
glance at the broad dazzle of yeast dancing and 
wiiipijing and slinging off the Indiunmn’s tall side 
against the hurl of the weather surge. 

‘It’ll-be all eight,’ answered the second officer: 
‘it would be ten had she, worked herself loose of 
the grip of the stevedores. She w'anU the wain- 
sajl aiHl foi*eto’gnrn’sail. These old buckets are 
manufactured to creak, and whilst they creak, 
thev hold, it is said.’ 

llib face crumpled up into a grin that made 
him look twenty years older under the thatch of 
jiis sou’-vester curling to his eyebrows, with the 
bi*oad flaps, over his ears like a nightcap for his 
sea-helmet to sit upon. 

‘Pray, Mr Cocker,’ said I, ‘was any damage 
done to the ship by the collision lost night?’ 

‘I^iere w’astft so much as a ropeyarn parted,’ 
answered. ‘-I looked to see the spritsail yard 
sprung,- for it !ll have been that spar, I reckon, 
which drog^ea Uie lugger’s masts overuoard by 
the shrouds of them. But it’s as sound as any¬ 
thing else aboard the ship.* 

shifted uneasily, as though to make off, 
and burning my head, I spied the captain look¬ 
ing into f^ie binnacle. So, having bad already 
enough of the deck, I step^d belew for a smoke 
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in the cuddy recess, where I found Mr Emmett The thick wea.ther lay^ heavily upon the 
in a long cloak, such as mysterious assassins and captain’s mind, held him in fits of abstraction 
renegade noblemen used to w^ear at the Coburg whilst at table, dismissed hipi after a brief sitting 
Theatre, sucking at a lai’gc curled meerschaum to the deck, and kept him heedful and taciturn 
pipe,* and arguing on the subject of longitude whilst there. He had had one collision, and 
with a little man almost a dwarf, an* honest and wanted no more ; and j^u would notice Ifow that 
highly intelligent pigmy, with the head of a tragedy had served him, by observing him when 
giant supported on the legs of a boy of six, an in the cuddy to prick up his ears to the least 
amiable earnest little creature, wijh a. trick of unusual noise on deck, to glance at the tell-tale 
looking up wistfully into your face. His name compass over his head, as though it were thfe sun 
was Eicliard Saunders ; and J afterwards under- which he had been patiently waiting for a chance 
stood that he was proceeding to India on behalf to ‘shoot,’ to swallow liis food with impatient 
of some Pharmaceutical Society, to collect infor- motions to the stewaitl to bear a hand,^ and to 
mation on and examples of Hindu and other bolt up the cabin steps without a smile or syllable 
medicines, drugs, charms, and so forth. of apology to us for Quitting the table. 


medicines, drugs, charms, and so forth. of apology to us for quitting the tablp. 

Well, all that <lay it continued to blow a very But there came a cliango at last Ushant was 
strong wind. The ship’s plunging increased as then many long leagues astern, and the night 
the Channel opened under ner Iww and adiflitted had been dark but quiet, wjth a long Biscayan 
something of the weight of the Atlantic in the swell brimming to our starboard quarter and a 
run of its seas. There was a constant sharp- play of sheet-lightning ofT the lee bow, and wind 
shooting of spray forward over the forecastle, and enough to send tlie Indiaqian through it at some • 
the wet came sobbing along the lee siuippew to six knots with her roynjs and cross-jack furled 
where the cuddy front checked it under the poop and the weather clew of* her mainsail up. Tliis 
ladder. Very few of us assembled* at lunca or was as the picttti'e showed when I went to bed 


ladder. Very few of us assembled* at lunch 


at dinner. • at five bells—half-past tenLajnd on opening my 

During the progress of this last meal Colonel eyes next momipg I found the berth brilliant 
Boiini'^ter* left the table and went below, and with sunshine, bulkhead*ami ceiling trembling to 
after an interval, uprose through the hatch, with the glory rippling off the sea through the* large 
his large distinguished-looking wife liobling on round scuttle or porthole, and the action of the 
to him. Mynheer l^eter Heniskirk, on s<‘eing ship n stately gliding, ivitli a slow long floating 
hei', cried out: ‘Ah, Mccstrecs Bannister, boot heave that raised no sound ivhatever of croak or 
dot iss vot I call idooky ” ami Mr Johnson came straining, and that, after the long spell of tumble- 
near to breaking Ins neck whilst starling to his fication, was as grateful to every sense and to nil 
lef's to etan<l as she passed. She took a chair wearied bones as the firm nnrocking surface of 
next her husbnml, uiul sjit grimly starin*' around dry land. 

her, her lips pale with the compression of them. Mr Collcdge was shaving himself. I lay eyeing 
She shook her liead to every euggestion made by him for a few minutes, admiring the handsome 
the steward, ami then, being unable to hold out high-born looks of the youth, and thinking it 
any longer, s«‘ized hohl of her little ramrod of a was a pity that such manly beauty as his should 
husband and went staggering and rolling below luck the consecrating touch of an intellectual 
with him. When he returned, he tossed dowfi a expression to pwallel his idiysical graces. lie 
glass of wine with an angry gesture and a fierce* saw pic in the glass in which he was scraping 
countenance, ami looking at Hemskirk, cried himself. • 


out: * I 'vc a great respect for my wife, sir, ami 
she’s a fine woman in every sense of the word.’— 


* Gpod-moming, Dugdale. I feel all right again, 
d’ ye ‘know. 1 am going to eat my bneakfast in 


The Dutchman no<ldcd.—‘ BuV continued thj the cuddy and then go on deck.’ 

Colonel, clenching his fist, ‘if ever I go to sea ‘Glild to hear it,’said I, putting niy legs over 
with a woman again, be she wife, aunt, or grand- the side of the bunk. ^ • 

mother, may I be poisoneil tor a lunatic, an^ ‘ I suppose there ’ll be some girls about this 
my remains committed Jbo the deep. TlTis is th^ morning,’ said lie. ‘ Who the dooce are the 
fouith time I’ve sworn it—my mind is now passengers, 1 wonder ? Anybody very nice aboard, 
resolved!’ - .... 


not counting that ripping young lady with the 


Out of all tliis sort of thing one •could gel a blacl^eyes?’ 
laugh here and there; but on the whole it was •Neaily everybody’s been as sen-sick ns you,’ 
desperately weary work, and continued so till wc said I; ‘and tlie few who have put in an anpear- 
had blown clear of soundings. Altogether it was ance artf males—your friend Emmett, tne fat 
as ugly a down Channel run as any man woul^ Dutchinan, and two or three others.’ 
pray to be preserved from ; the atmosphere ^ray, ‘Oh, you mean Mynheer Hemskirk, the corpu- 
the 8^ a muddy green, the howling l^ast chill lept chap, whose voice sounds like that of a man 
as a Isovembei’ mom, often darkening to g squall, wside a rum puncheon talking through the bung- 
that would sweep between the masts in^horizontal.'hole.* • 

lines of rain sparkling like steel, and witli^pite * I asked him if he could tell me anything about 
enough in the lancing of them to compel tj^e JMiss Temple, the black-eyetl lady, 
strongest to turn his bock. Now and«f^ain a ‘Someone told me at Gravesend,’he answered 
l^y passenger would show in tfie*cuddy ; but —‘butj don’t know who it W’ns—that she’s a 
though there were some twenty-eight of us in daughter of Sir Conyers Temple. I think I’ve 
all, not reckoning a couple of ayahs, and a China- heard •my father speak of him as a wan he has 
man in the garb of his country, who acte<f as hunted with. If he’s that Sir Cony<|Ps, he broke 
nurse to one Mrs Trevor’fc baby, never orile in ^is head four years ago in a steeplechase.’ 
those daya did above sevro of us, barring the ‘Who accompanies the young lady to Indll, 
skipper and his mates, sit down to a meal. I wondir V said f. * 
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‘ Her annt I believe; but I don’t knotv ber 
name.—But 1 say, though, what makes you so 
inquisitive V « 

‘Oh, my dear Colledge,’ said I, ‘ one is always 
in^uiai^e about one’s fellow-passengers on board 
ship. T1 16 girl came up|to me on deck the other 
night when the row of the collision was in full 
•wing. I sec her big eyes now—black as ebony, 
yet luminous too, witli the flame of a flare-tin at 
the side reflected hi each magtiifleent orb iu a sjxit 
of crimson which made her pale hooded face as 
mystical as a.vision of the night’ 

He turned to stare at iiio, and broke into a 
laugh. ' So are the poet amongst the passen¬ 
gers, eh? as Emmett’s the painter! What’s to 
be tny walkf-r-Oh, there goes the first breakfast 
bell! Heaven bless us, what a delightful thing 
it is not to feel sea-sjek !’ 

We continued to gabble <a bit in this fashion ; 
he then leu the berth, and a little later 1 followed 
him. ^ 

Tiie large cuddy wore an aspect it had not 
before exhibited. The 'sunshine sparkled upon 
the skylights, and the interior *was full of the 
blue and silver radjahee of tlie rich and welcome 
autumn, morning outside. Tlie long table was all 
aglow with the silver and cn'stal furniture of the , 
while' damask, and tlirungh the glazed domes in 
the upper deck you could see the canvas on the 
mizzen swelling in a milkv softness from yard 
to yard as the ^lils mounted to the height of the 
tender little royah 

The passengers came from the deck or up 
from below one after another; the change in the 
weather luul acted iis a charm, and here now was 
the whole mob of us, one old lady excepted, with 
a glimpse to be had of the two ayahs sunning 
themselves on the quarter-deck. The skipper, 
looking a bit stale, as with too much of all- 
night-work, but smart enough in the gingerbread 
trickery of his uniform, made a little speech of 
compliments to the ladies and gentlemen^from 
the head of the table. ‘TJiere was a courtliness 
about the old fellow that gained not a little in 
relish from a sort of deep-sea flavour in his 
monuer and vaiying expressions of face. 1 liked 
the quality of the bow with wliich he accompanied 
his«nuswer to any lady^wlio addressed him. 

1 sat at the bottom of the table on the port 
hand of the chief-officer, and was able to com¬ 
mand a pretty good view of the people that 1 
was to be associated with, as I might suppose, for 
the next three or foui' and perhaps five months. 
There were several girls amongst us—two Miss 
Jollifies, three Miss Biookes, MisI Hudson, and 
four or five more. Miss Hudson was exceedingly 
pretty—hair of dark gold, and a skin delicate as 
a lily, upon which lay a kind of golden tinge 
too—oh, call it not freckles! though 1 daresay 
the charming effect was produced fy something 
of that sort Her eyes W'ere larg^ moist, violet^ 
in hue, with slightly lifted eyebrows, which gav5 
them au arch look. Mr SylVanus Johnson, whA 
next me, ^ter staring at her a little, muttered 
in my ear in a dmmatic undertone: tPerditu 
has expressed that girl, sir: 

Violets dun, 

But teeter than the lids of Jono’s eyes 
,, Or Cytherea’s breath.’ • • 

•i.' A 

tha* ,be he^ mother next Jo her, 'I said I, 


*fix your attention upon her, Mr Johnson, and 
Perdita’s fancy will exhale 1’ 

And indeed Mrs Hudson was a very extra¬ 
ordinary, and 1 may say violent contrast 4o 
her daughter: a purey lady of about fifty,*with 
a heavy underlip, puffed-out cheeks of a bluish 
tint, and a wig the youthful hue of which 
defined every trace of age in her countenance, 
till one .thought of her as being some score 
years older tlian she really was. 

But the interior was wonderfully humanised by 
these ladies. Their dress, the sparkle of jewels 
in their ears, on their fingers and throats, here 
and there a turban seated high on some motherly 
head—it was the age of turbans aud feathers 
—the soft notes of the girls running an under¬ 
tone of music through the deeper voices of the 
matrbnn aud the growling of m males grum¬ 
bling conversation across and up the table, 
whipiMjd the fancy asliurc, and made one think 
of drawing-rooms and guitars and Books of 
Beauty. 

THE GJANT SUN. 

To those unacquainted with the marvels of astro¬ 
nomy the above title may appear a litl#e strange. 
For surely our sun must be considered a giant, 
‘giant in size,’''a8 Sir Jolin Herschel siiy.s, ‘and 
giant in strength, but withal a benevolent giant, 
being the almonei of the Almighty, the delegated 
di.«:pcnsor to ns of light and warmth, the imme¬ 
diate source of all our comforts, and indeed of the 
very pos^bility of our existence.’ Is there, then, 
any orb in the heavens superior to our sun, and 
more worthy to be styled a giant ? 

lu comparing things on earth, w.c look upon 
this our planet as a giant, relative to tlie size of 
anything terrestrial; our highest mountains, our 
deepest ocean.**, arc but specks compiued with the 
huge mass of the earth. Then look at Jupiter, 
the noblest of the planets, acting as a subordinate 
sun to his system of satellites. This globe is 
^hundreds of times lai^er than our world, and its 
mass even exceeds the combined mass of all the 
other planets. Yet vast os is the bulk of Jtipiter, 
he seems dwarfed into insigniliconce compared 
Yith the sun’s magnificent globe; a thousand 
Jupiter8*would not ma^ up the volume of the 
sun nor outweigh his mighty mass. To speak of 
any other orb as being a giant sun, would seem to 
imply that'there exists in the universe a globe 
bearing some sucli proportion to the sun as the 
Buu doaj to Jupiter, or Jupiter does to our earth. 
Inconceivable ns the idea of such a globe may be, 
}t is, however, such a globe that I now wish to 
describe. As the late Richard Proctor said : 

‘ Mighty tAs' is the globe of the sun, there is an 
orb moce than a thoiisan<l times vaster. Grand as 
is the schqpie ruled by the sutf, and inconceivable 
as ai^ the forces exerted by the sun upon the orbs 
wj^iich circle rovud him, there is a sun which 
exerts forces many times more mighty on orbs 
which themselves probably exceed ouf sun in 
mass and volume. Magnificent as is the concep¬ 
tion that our sun with his attendant family of 
planets is sweeping through space at a rate of two 
or tlil'ee hundred miles every minute, the sun of 
which 1 sp^ak carries a far mightier tr^n through 
space at a rate many times greater/ cLook toworas 
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the south any clear night during the winter tMwition, owing to your having observed them 
.months, and you will see, low down, a star which mnn a different point of view. This is pi'ecisely 
will immediately amst your attention, not only wdiat an astronomer d^es to determine the dis¬ 
hy its superior brightness^ but also by its constant, tance of a star; the earth in her ^vide circuit 
charrge of colout', at one moment i^d, at another, round the sun is in winter on the opposite side of 
green, at another white. This is Sirius^ the the sun to what she w^as in summer, aittl couse- 
fanious Dog-star of the ancients, the most brilliant quently the eni Lli’s diMtance from ^the sun being 
star in the heavens, and the largest known orb in about ninety-one million miles, w’e#8ee the stars 
the universe. It is diflicult to conceive, that this from two diM'erenW points of view, one hundred 
beautiful star is a globe much larger than our and eighty millions of miles srpart But tost as is 
sun ; yet it is a fact tliat Sirius is a sun many this base-line, any change in the position of u star 
times more inightjr than our own. That eplcndid is, with one or two exceptions, altogether iuappre- 
star, which even in our most powerful telescopua ciablc, and Sinus stands barely witliiu the limits 
appears as a*merc jioiut of light, is in reality a of any approximate estimation. *111 fact, this 
globe emitting so enormous a (piautity of light star, viewed from the two exti-emcs of the eartli’s 
and heat, tliat were it to take the place of our orbit, shows a displacement of position c«iual 
sun, every creature on this earth would be con- to about the five-lhousamllh part* of the moon’s 
sumed by its burning rays. • diameter, so that it is almost imjiossible for astro- 

Sirius shining W'itli a far greater lustre than nomers to determine the disttuice or dimensions of 
any other star, it was natural that asti^onomers Sirius by this means. « 

should Imvc regarded this as being the nearest of Bnght as the Dog-star appears to the naked 
all the ‘ fixed ’ stars ; but recent investigation on eye, lu the telcbcope it ajf^iears as a mere point of 
the distances of the slat's has .shown that the liglit ; and even in thh hugest telesco|K;s con- 
nearest to us is Alj)hu (/cntauri, a star belonging structed, though its light is greatly increased, a 
to the southern latitudes,* though it is probable definite disc or outline, as is seen in the planets, 
that Sirius is about fourth on the list in order is quite undiscernible; for if'the power ol a tele- 
of dislaiiee. l'\»r though there arc about fifteen scojmj was snflicibnt to ^raise a disc’ on the star, 
or twenty stars whose distances have been coii)ec- it would be almost an impossibility to distinguish 
tured, the astronomer knows tliafc in reality all of it, owing to its gi'eat bnllmncy ; for Sir "Wil- 
them, save tliive or four, he at diataucea. t«»u great Ham IJerschcl tells us, when Sirius was about to 
to be measureil by any instruments we liave at enter the fiehl of view of bis forty-feet reflector, 
present. Astronomers.igree in fixing the distance ‘the light resembled that which auiioimces the 
of tlie nearest star at twenty-two of a]»proacii of sunrise;’ and when the star was in 

millions of nrJes; and it is ceitaiii that t)ie di.s- the field ol view ‘ it appeared in all tlic splendour 
tance of Siruis U more tlian three am^ less than ot the rising sim, so that it was impossible to 
six times that of Alpha Centanri, most likely behold it without pain to the eye.’ 
about five times ; so that we are probably not far Kow, if afetronomers could measure the disc of 
from tlie truth if we set the dishmce of Sums at Sinus, they could from that determine its dis- 
aboiit a hundred million of millions of miles ! tance and measure its dimensions ; but as no 
What a vast ili&tance is this which separates us outline is appreciable, they resort to comparing 
from that bright star ; w'ords and figures of tHem- the light received fix)!!! this shir w'jLIi tliat winch 
selves f.ul to convey to our mlnd^ any adequate we receive from the sun, and by tliis means they 
uh‘a of its true character. are 8ble to form some t^iiclusion as to its probable 

'J’o take a common example of illustrating such si/e. After the most careful cunqmrison of the 
enormous distances : it is calculated that the ba4 ligift of Sirius, the sun and other stars, astrono- 
from an Armstrong hiiudi'eil-pouncler quits the mors agree in fixing the volume oT Sinus as 
gun with a speed ol about lour hundred yards pfcr excelling our sun nearly five thousaml times, and 
second; now, if this velocity could be kept up, it his diameter as exceeding our sun’s seventeen 
would require no fewer than ten million years tunes, so that the diaiuAer of this giant orb is 
before the ball could reach Siiius! Abain, ta\e probably no less than over fourteen millions of 
thai swittest form ol Velocity ol which we have miles I 

any knowledge, light, which travels at tUe rate of To the philo 80 ])her 8 and scientists of the last 
nearly two hundred thousand inilef i>er second, ^eu^ury, it must have appealed increilible that 
or about twelve million miles a minute, yet the at any future time scientific iliscovories would 
distance of Sirius is so vast that it takes nearly have euahluct us to tell with certainty the corn- 

twenty years for its light to reach us ; so that positioi* of the stais. Yet during the last fifty 

if Sirius was suddenly to become .extinct, we years tire science of spectium analysis has so far 
should not be acquainted with the fftct till tweuTy advanced, as to give us undeniable proof of the 
years hence. * ^ existence of certain elements in the sun and also 

Now, the work the astronomer has to do in .lu the stars, similar to those with which we are 
order to calculate these distances is one of tli^ acquainted qn earth. As Dr Huggins says: ‘We 
greatest problems he has to solve, amrthe Manner* now need not teacJi oitr children that little 
of his investigation may not be^out of place. By| couplet “Twinkle, twinkle, little star, how I 
way of illustration, take a room hiding two wonder what you are I” because w'e really know; 

windovTO looking in the same * direction ; <iow wo ha^e in the place of wonder, knowledge.’ Of 

stand at one window and select a certain object, this method of ascertaining the composition of 
say a tree, and notice the position in which it a distant body by its light, it is symeient liere 
stands in relation to its surroundings; then^ook to remark that it is due to the facU that, when a 
from the other window at the same objdit, an(^ ray of light has by means of tlie spectroscope 
you will ^Qd that its surroundings have slightly passed through a glass prism, it is spread Qut feito 
changed; ^ey hare apparently ^lifted their a bro|d baud %omprising utl the colours of the 
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rainbow. This band or spectrmn is in the case of beings of such intellect and civili6|ition, com- 
of the sun. and other similar’ bodies crossed by a pared with whom we are but sav^es. 
nam^r of fine dark Un|U}, which corre6|)ond to Such systems as these may possibly belong to a 
the various^ elements present in their constitution. • higher oi^er of existence, a state of things to whkh 
Now, if ce^in gase% such os hydrogen or sodium, , we can never attain, and a degree of perfection to 
be bumt«and their epectra examined, lines similar which we can never hope to ari'ive. Be this os it 
to those in the sun’s spectrum will be found; may, we have sufficient evidence to prove that 
and if the two ai'e compared, the pi'esence or Sirius is a sun of the highest older of creation, and 
absence of such elements in- the sun may be an oi'b wall worthy to be titled ‘ the giant sun,’ for 
inferred* By this*means of spectrum analysis of all the stars of which we have any know- 
it has been found that the sun contains a largo Jedge, none other more worthily deserve dis* 
numberof terrestrial elements, including hydrogen, tiuction than this the great Dog-star, the king 
iron, sodium, * magnesium, zinc, lithium, copper, amongst suns. 

oxygen, *and •many others; of these, the first _____ 

four mentioned have been discovered in Sirius; 

and doubtless’most of the othei's exist also, as the JULIUS VERNON: 

spectrum of this star resembles that of oiir sun a stoby or hydb pabk. 

in all essential respects, though it cannot be 

observed under the same favourable conditions. chapter hi. 

By meanO of the spectroscope a very wonder- The circumstances of the murder-for such it 
ful dibcovery has been made respecting Sirius, undoubtedly was—were so cruel and exceptional, 
Astronomers had notield that tins star was in thrill was sent through London when the 

rapjd motmn through sp&ce, as it was found tlmt ,,slivered on Monday morning, 

year by year it was changing its.position in tlie m, t,. a. xt i a^i a 

heavens, traversing in about fifteen hundred years ^ victi^m was Margaret Neale, the Countess 
a space equal to the apparent diameter of the of Soutliforts governess; and her body had been 
moon, at a velocity of no» less than twentjr miles discovered by a constable, soon after /lawn, at 
per second. Of course, by actual observation the the bottom of the flight of steps leJuUng down 
only motion (‘.apable of being detected would bo to the fountain from the side next I’aik Ijane. 
that which was square to the line of sight, so On first seeing the body, he had tliought, from 
that although Sirius appears to us to move across ■ attitude, that it was a woman sleeping lliere ; 


the hcavena, he mar really bo travelling in a „„ descending the slops the constable per- 
slanting direction, either towards or from US. No . , ..i * * i- i J*i * i 

one would ever have expecte<l to be able to tell touching her tlmt she dead, 

whether a star was approaching to or receding ^ surgeon being quickly brought to the spot, 
from u^ yet even this seemingly insolvable pro- pronounced life to have been extinct for 
blem has of late years been accomplished by the 8evei*al hours; and from the dew upon the dead 
spectroscope. Dr Huggins, our greatest authority woman’s clotliing and certain other appearances, 
on this subject, having identified certain lines in the body must have lain there all night, 
the spectrum of Sirius as those of hydrogen. The authorities had had all Sunday to prosecute 
found on comparison that these were displaced inquiries before the murder became public in 
in such a manner us to indicate that the star the next morning’s pa^rs.; but as fur os could 
was receding from us. it has been estimated be gathered, they had not found much light, 
that this recession combined with the thwart Firf«t of all, the identity of the victim in itself 
motion of twenty miles per second, gives as* the /na<le it difficult to get at a clue. She had gone 

actual movement of Sirius iii space a speed of back to Lady Southfort’s house in Orosvenor 

about thirty-three miles per second. ' blpmrc after singing at the concert, and had 

These, then, constitute some of the chief items certainly not left the house up to the hour of 
of inWmatiou about Sif'liis at present within our dumer (half-past eight). At what hour she went 
knowledge. • out, nobody could say; but it must have been 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that in during dinner, because, wlieii sent for by Lady 

common with other suns he has his system of Southfost after dinner to come to the drawing- 

planets circling round him after the maimcy of roohi, to tin! general surprise she was nowhere 
our own sun; and what a system ! Vast as ouw to be found. But a constable who was on duty 
appears, it is dwarfed into insignificatioe compared in Park Lane had seen a lad^ of the same height 
with a system whose ruling orb is five thousand and simihuly dressed hurriedly cross the road 
times larger than that which does duty tor us. from Mount Street and enter the small gate of 
There seems also no reason to doubt that these tlie Vmk at a (quarter past nine ; he noticed that 
planets ore intended to be the abode of life: slie went ^straight across the road towards the 
It may be that at the present moment none of^ fountain.^ At ten o’clock the gate referred to 
them present any signs of life; but I think <^vas alw'ays closed for the night.’* 
we may safely infer without improbability, that ' Tho5(e was little doubt that this was Miss 
each one of those worlds has a destined period in SNeple; but the identification did not go far. 
its development during which, life, similar to that She ha<l ^ever been known to leave the house 
which now prevails on our planet, would^ be in before, excepttfdr some well-known purple and 
ttisteuce. What a world such an one would be, at a usual hour; and the fact of uer stealing 
in size perhaps not inferior to that of our'sun, out—as she must have done—^ded to the 
himi^lf a mimon times la^er than ousveartli; and mystfery. All her papers and effects were exam- 
U be th» as thu Sirian ivor^d is so vastly ined ; <<*but nothing was discovered to suggest 
^j[urio^ to ours in size, its inhabitants would.be an explanat^n of her conduct .She,, was not 
on A scale in propordon to its difeiensions,^ race believed to Rave any acquaintance •in London, 
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and was shy and retiring in disposition. To 
Lady Southfor^ who knew tke governess so well, 
it was incredible that she should have been in 
Hyde Park after dark—incredible ^d incom¬ 
prehensible, the lady declared; until she saw 
with her own eyes the lifeless proof of it 

So much the newspaper reports, in substance, 
contained on Monday morning. During the 
course of the day many people Hj^Iied for 
admission to view the body. To* some it was 
allowed, and to Frank Holmes among others. 
As he stoml, silent, gazing on the white ]>lacid 
face of the niurdereil girl, Mr Clayton the banker 
came beside. him. They were both listening 
again, in fancy, to the notes which had moved 
them so singularly a few hours before the hand 
of a swift and cruel death silenced her sweet 
throat for ever. * 

*It is awful. Holmes,’ said the banker in a 
whisper. ‘ Only think of her, on Saturday after¬ 
noon—and—look at her breast ’ They turned 

away, and left the place. On the street, Mr 
Clayton etopjMMl, and laying his hand heavily 
on the younger man’s shoulder, exclaimed: 
‘Frank, if the murderer*i" not caught witlrin 
the next twenty-four hours, I will offer two 
thousauck pounds reward over my own name 
ior his arrest! ’ 

Holmes listened without comnunt. The banker 
was powerfully excited ; but the other, more 
experienced, though not less move<l, had his 
faculties cool and umler control. He was pro¬ 
foundly inttU’estetl in this tragedy, not alone on 
account ol th<! chai'.icter of thu poor victim, but 
by reason of the dark cloml of inys^ry which 
enveloped the deed. He knew privately that 
the police—for the iiresent—were literally at 
fault Miss Neale’s manner of life had lieen so 
simple and regular and retired, and her character 
ill Lady Southfort’s house—outsnle of which she 
was not known—so gentle and winning, that 
even imagination was at a loss to suggest a 
motive for her death. It seemed possible to be 
accounted for only as a mistake m the dark ; 
but nobody in Lady Southfort’s house or ouV 
of it could throw the faintest light upon the 
unprecedented act of the governess privately 
leaving the house and at such an hour. 

The ever enterprising and eager evening pap<^ 
failed to adtl one iota to the information already 
made public. This was to many a disheartening 
sigu; and the in<iue8^ to take place next 
day, was awaited with anxious intcreifL 

The brevity of the proceediims in the coroner’s 
court was significant of deartn of information. 
Only two witnesses, or at most three, demanded 
s|>ecial attention. Tlie first was the police coi^- 
stable who had made the discovery; life was 


well-dr^eil young woman lying at the bottonv 
of the stepa ^ At first, he thought she was aSleep ; 
but on drawing near, he saw that she was d^d 
marred by a wound in the breast. Except 
some brood upon the stones wh^re she lay* no 
marks were visible. A sui^eon was brought; 
and a close and extensive examination of the 
vicinity made, but without result * 

The doctor who made the post-mortem eiftimin-J 
ation depciped that a sharp instrumei^ (a knife or j 
dagger) had penetrated tno heart, ana that death | 


must* have been instantaneous ; the face retained 
the calm expression of sleep. 

The Countess of Sonthforf, who was several 
times deeply affected in the,-course of her evi¬ 
dence, mode some interesting statements,. Ques¬ 
tioned as to the history of the decea8e<l,*8he said 
that Miss Neale was the only chil^ of a clergy¬ 
man, now dead, and had been in her family os 
governess for four»yeaiH La<ly Southfort knew 
nothing of the girl’s relativefe—she had na near 
relations, and haw never corresponded with any. 
As far as she. Lady Southfort, Jenejv, Miss Neale 
had had no acquaintance outside her own doors. 
She had habitually avoided strangers, bnd hod 
been very remarkable in that respect. 

Then the following passed : 

‘Was it from constitutional shyness that she 
avoided strangers ? ’ 

‘ Ves, to a great extent ilisa Neale was very 
shy.’ ' 

‘She sang at a concert on the day of her. 
death V * 

‘ It was a private concert, and I had to use con¬ 
siderable persuasion-before I could induce her to 

‘ Was fche in the practice of singing in your 
owm drawing-room for tour guests 1’ 

‘ No ; I never asked her to do so, except when 
I the guests were special friends whom she was 
! well acquainted with.’ 

‘ I infer from a previous answer,’ said the 
examining solicitor, ‘that there was something 
else besides constitutional sliyneas which caused 
the deceased to shrink from notice. Was that 
i tlie case—to your La<ly8hip’8 knowledge 1’ 

! Lady Southfort hesitated, and the silence of 
deepening interest made her hesitation seem more 
significant ‘There was something,’ she said at 
length, ill a low and distinct voice, ‘ known only 
to myself, and involving a painful secret of Miss 
Neale’s life. I do not see now it bears upon the 
case^t all—and I would fain preserve the poor 
girl’s secret still’ Thefe was a minute’s silence. 

‘ It w’as uotliiug to be ashamed of,’ the Countess 
addcM, ‘ or it would not have Miss 

Neale’s.’ 

‘ have no doubt as to that,’ observed the 
coroner; ‘and every person in court sympathises 
with your Ladyship, lllit we cannot pass the 
point over. If you would make known to me, 
privately, the character of the secret in question, 

I would decide whether or not it should be dis- 
eloBQid in evidence.’ 

*Lady Southfort inclined her head ; and amid 
deep silence, "wrote a few words on a leaf of a 
memoratidum book, tore the leaf out and passed 
it, foldSd, to the coroner. 

He read it with attention, and pausing a 
moment, said • ‘ I thank your Ladyship. After 
reading what you have been good enough to com¬ 
municate to •me, I much regret to say that the 
’information may have u verv important bearing 
'upon Margaret Neale’s death.’ 

The solicitor then continued his examination. 

* Pray,*what was the secret, Lady Southfort ? ’ 

‘ Miss Neale was married.* 

‘Tfiwhom?* • 

‘ 1 do not know. Her husband parried her, 
over five years^o, under the name of Vernon— 
Julius Vernon. -But it was an assumed name.'^ 
‘Wte re we^exhey married 
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‘At a Btigisti'/ Office. (Giving the aeWresa.) increased to more than Five Thousand Pounds by 
‘ I inspected the register myself, when she told the suUcnption of othera 

me qf it»* I It was a I’cmarkable circumstance that, although 

How dp yon know' that Julius Yemen was an the most careful and exhaustive search was made 

assumed name ? * both in town and country, no photograph no 

‘AfteV their manrioge her husband entered the letter, no trace whatever of the dead woman‘s 
army, I do not know wliich branch of the ser- husband was discovered—save the recor<l of the 
vice ; but thei^ was no officer of that name in the marriage of Margaret Neale, spinster, and Julius 
; Army List.* • Vernon, bachelor, at tlie Registry Office. The 

‘ r>id*the wife not know the bmnch of the ser- registrai* before whom the marriage took place was 

vice to which her husband belonged V dead. There was only one noticeable point about 

‘No; she 4ad no Meo. He went abroad soon the record—the signature of Julius Vernon was 
after obtaining his commission, and she never saw much sprawled, as though it had been written with 
him agatn.’ • a bad quill, or there had been a hair in the point 

‘ Do you mean, deserted her V of the ]>en. The date of llie husband’s depaitui'e 

‘ She ncvci‘' regarded it so. lie was poor, and from England it was difficult to fix with any ]>re- 
unable to maintain her until he got promotion, cision. Miss Neule had been four years in Rady 
She was willing to maintain herself until then. SoutWort’s service, so that she had lien a year 
It was Iier hope tlikt ffve years' foreign service married when she became governess to that lady’s 
would be sufficient to enable him to come back to children. A detective officer had an interview 
.her. Meanwhile, she was very sensitive of obser- with the Countess for the purpose of obtaining 
yation, and secluded Wself as much as pos- further an<l more definite information than the 
sible.’ • coroner’s inquiry had elicited. Wlieii Miss ^n-ale 

Pressed further on the point, ^Lady Southfort entered her service, Lady Soulhfort knew nothing 
admitted that she l^litjved the wife to have been of her marriage. Itewas long afterwards—the 
deserted. The man never wiote a lino to her ConnUiSS could not say exactly liow long, but 
after leaving Englaml, or sent her any evidence thought it mus about two years alteruaa»ls-»when 
of being alive and remembering her, 'Wlietlier the governess made the confession to her. What 
any fear of desertion had crept into the wife’s was still moret regrettable—from a policeman’s 
breast, Lady Southfort could not say; ^le was point of view, at least-was that lier Lady.dup— 
bravely holding on to the hope of the five years, who was al^^uys a imith preoccupied lea«ler of 
notwithstanding In’s silence and neglect. Asked town ami'country society—could not remember 
if she had noticed any alteration in Margaret ^\llether the governess’s husljand had already gone 
Neale’s manner of late, she answered in the iiega- abroad at the time of tlie confesMon, or iicnt 
tive ; she had been a little iiustered after the abroad after that date. Lady Southfort, on rctlcc- 
appluusG she^ won at the concert, but tliut had tion, was inclined to the latter suiiposition, 
passed away in an hour. founding her opinion upon the ruciiliection tliat 

‘Now, Lady Southfort, kindly think before it was only within the last two years that Miss 
you answer. Can you remember anything wliicli Neale’s avoidance of society had iKicome so mjtice- 
would throw light upon her leaving your house able. All this was very perplexing and uiisatis- 
that evening?’ factory. If tlie identity of the husband could be 

* No ; nothing whatever. I have been con- establisheil, the poln-e M'onld be better able to see 
stontly thinking upon it'since. It was the'only e.\actly ivhore they were. 

time she had ever done such an act, and I could As usual, some arrests wiTe made on sus- 
hardly credit it, until there was no roonl for ^picion, which for a week or ten d.iys kept tlie 

doubt. She always breakfasted with me ; the public excitement going. Then, from dearth of 

letters were distributed at the table; Miss Neale ivesh incidents and the supply ot new topics of 
ha(l[ not received a letter for weeks except one, daily interest, the murder began to pass out of 
which was from a. ‘luusic-seller. She never the public mind; but not out of the thoughts 
append to expect a letter, and always took a of those’*' more immediately interested in tlie 
morning paper to look througli.’ ^ deceased governess. Fniflk Holmes hud it <fon- 

‘ Do you know if her husband is still living, or stantly dn his mind, for more than one reason, 
whore he is?’ ^ ^ , , While the public dropped the tragedy with the 

‘ I have not the slightest idea.’ » unsatisfactory conclusion—wliere tliere was a con- 

This concluded Lady SouthfortV evidence. It elusion at all—that Miss Neale w’os the victim 
was deeply interesting, in the dearth 'of. other of a blow meant for some one else, he, more 

information ; but did it lead any one to a" clue to experienced in such matters, formed no such 

the secret of the girl’s dcatli ? Nobody could dpiuieu. We cannot sny that as yet he ha<i 
believe so. However, it gave the police some- sufficient,grounds for any opinion ; but in con- 
thiug to w'ork ui)<>n, and anything was better than ncction with tlie tragedy he was bomewliat puzzled 
nothing, though it was not easy to J^orm a theory by the interest felt by Mr Clayton, one of the 
from the melancholy revelation made by Lady most^jpracfical and unemotional of men. Almost 
Southfort Tliere was still a strong prevalence of> every day brou|jiht him an inquiry from that 
opinion that Miite Neale had been inunlered by gehtleniqu as to whether anything had been dis« 

cowred yet® One morning there laj^ among 
Following the report of the inquest next mom- other letters on his breakfast table one in Mr 
ing in every London newspaper was the< offer, Clayton’s handwriting. Conjecturing its con- 
fyp®> rewaixl of Two Thou- tents, Holmes left it unopcneil while lie glanced 
^nd Pounds, by Mr Clayton, Ijio banker, fori throilgh the morning papers. For two or three 
W^ormataon leading to the ori’^t and conviction days past there hiul been hardly an qllusiim to 
of the miu'd®rer* ©efore evening, the spm was the murder in Hyde Park, whiclb a week ago 
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had been in every one’s thoughts; therefore, he 
received a surprise this morning to read, under 
a prominent heading, that the police were now 
vftry probably on the track of the murderer, and 
that* within the next twenty-four hours it was^ 
expected they would have him in custody. 


IN A REGIMENTAL ORDERLY-ROOM. 

As its name indicates, the orderly-room of a 
regiment is the centre' from which the com¬ 
manding olRccr and his chief working subor¬ 
dinate the adjutant promulgate ‘orders’ or in¬ 
structions of all kinds. In a word, it may be 
accurately described as the ‘oflice’ of a corps. 
Here the regimental books are kept, and a 
variety of correspondence is transacted. Would- 
be recruits are from time to time ushered in, 
with—to the eye of the ‘trained soldier’—some¬ 
times a very diverting awkwiirdness of gait and 
manner, to be ‘ finally approved’ by the colonel; 
while n few minutes later, perhaps, one or more 
men may be marched brfoi’o that potentivtc to 
be ‘ discharged ’ on the completion of their pej-iod 
of sorvi#*i. Delinquent's, too, arc here dealt 
with, or, in barrack-room parlance, ‘weighed off;’ 
and it is probably superlliious lo note that by 
such soldiers the onleily-rooin is by no means 
regarded as a very attractive <iuarter. 

In the newer barracks there has been some 
attempt to intmhu'c into ordcily-rooms a more 
luxurious style of funii‘'hing than wasjpreviously 
consiflcred necessary. One of the chief steps in 
this diifction is the laying of lloors with linoleum 
or matting by way of a carpet, a circumstance 
which may be of interest to etv mologists, as these 
inquirers have long disputed over the origj^ of 
the saying, ‘ To be on the carpet,’ or being 
‘carpete<l.’ This term, however, has been in 
use probably fi'om time immemorial among 
soldieifl to describe an involuntary visit to tla^ 
orderly-room, and the ‘carpeting’ of the floor 
has rendere<l it somewhat more applicable than 
of yore. 

But the typical apartment of the ,^'aricty«in 
question presents a rather bare and una<loniCd 
: appearance. Nearly in the middle sjands an 
! oidinary barrack table covered with a green 
cloth. On this, among other things, lies a written 
paper headed ‘Scalb,’ to which we will refer 
later on. At one side of the room is another! 
table, covered, not with green baize, but with 
books and writing materials, as wqjl as by the 
innumerable ink-stains left on tlie wood by a 
long succession of onlerly-room clerks Three 
or lour chairs, 8f the plain design, commonly 
seen in the kiuhens of the outer worhif stand* 
beside each of these tables, ot which latter^iho^ 
central^one with the green cloth is tli« position 
whence the commanding officer isstfes his deorees. 
The remaining contents of the room do not 
perhaps call for much notice. They consj^t of 
shelves wheref*n are piled books of ledger-like 
appearance; and the bareness of the vStlls it 
in some •degree relieved by lists ^ names, in- 
ecribtid in a*neat style of caligraphj, which hang 


here‘and there. One of these lists is entitled 
‘Sergeants by seniority,’ auotbor ‘Corporals by 
seniority,’ and so on. « A I'ow of pegs, not iu 
themselves very remarkable, ^uns along a portion 
of one wall. A civilian, however, on ^casually 
glancing round the ^lace •might oceasionally 
have his attention attracted to the pegs on seeing 
suspended from one of them the be^t and ‘side- 
arms’ of a sei’geant; it is quite within the 
bounds of possibility that might even notice 
an officer’s swoid monopolbing one of these 
commonplace-looking pin.**. Tlie, serceant, or 
officer, on being ploceil under arrest is disarmed ; 
and tlie wca])oii which is symbolical of'his rank 
as a combatant is hung un in the orderly-room ; 
hence tlie military idiom, ‘To be op*the peg.’ 

The orderly-room clerk, who can usually be 
found at the side-table, is a ger^eant who mpiires 
to a very accomplished caligraphist; and he 
mu«^t be able to ‘frame’ properly'the official 
letters which he aftcr^rds places befoi'e the 
colonel for signature. lie is allowed an assistant, 
a young cori>oral who fma displayed the neces¬ 
sary qualifications, and who is employed on the 
leas momentous kinds of‘work. The corporal, 
from mucli practice, is an adejit at the insci-ip- 
tion of ‘order-boaixU’ fbr guardrooms and sentry- 
boxes : he knows precisely M*here to use hJack 
ink and where red, and this is an accoinplish- 
inent not to be acqniretl iu a day. A stranger, 
on looking over the corporal’s shoulder, might 
1)6 amused to see him write in red ink on the 
top of a completed list of orders, ‘To be hung 
up iu a diy i)lacc and kept clean ;* for damp is 
very injurious to order-boards; and it is quite' 
connnon U) hear a sentinel, on the point of being 
‘lelieved,’repoit to his successor tliat the article 
in question is ‘defaced.’ Both the orderly-room 
clerk and his assistant arc ‘struck-oft’ duty; 
they attend no parades, and do no ‘ dutv,’ such 
as guards, pickets, or the like. But they are 
veru fully occupied; and at certain stations, 
notably at the Towei^ of London, the corporal 
wil^ find plenty of ‘defaced’ boards of orders 
awaiting renewal. , 

In the early morning, the orderly-room is 
put fn a state of tidiness, the fira lit, and the 
iiik-bottles carefully filJjjd by the comnia«diug 
ollicer’s orderly, who, though rejoicing in a some¬ 
what high-sounding title, is merely a private 
soldier acting us a messenger. Before long, the 
clerk ariives. He at once proceeds to open the 
^commimications which have arrived by post> 
a!id having perused them, places the papers iu 
a neat pile on the table with the green cloth. 
Then Bo inspects the l<mg quill pens which 
the colonel and adjutant use, and consigns those 
which have become unfit for further service to 
the •waste-paper basket Afterwards the sergeant 
••begins to make out railway warrants, the ‘state’ 
of the regiment which is to be despatched to the 
Ilorse GuaiMls, or perhaps a ‘ raqiiisition for 
stationery,’ which no doubt includes a demand 
for some bundles of quills } and with tliese 
mattess he is helped by the corporal, who has , 
meanwhile ajipeared. 

lif the course of an hour or t^ro the sound 
of drama announces the return of^ the battalion 
from morning drill. Very soon the colonel 
arrives, aecommnied by the adjutant, and cli^iy 
foUo^d by^ Ine sergeant-^ajor. The officers 

it 
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take eeata at the table, and look over the corre¬ 
spondence ; while the sergeaut-znajor stands a 
little. to one side and assumes what may be 
described os an expectant demeanour. After a 
little d^av, the colonel waves his hand—a ges-! 
ture which puts tlie wwraut-ofhcer in motion i 
towanU the dpor, where iie calls out, in tones 
of extraordinary power, ^Sound orders!* A 
bugler who has been hoveling about in the 
vicinity quickly executes this mandate ; and in a 
short space of time a considerable number of non¬ 
commissioned officers and men assemble in front 
of ‘the orderly-room, where they are arranged by 
companies by the orderly sei^eants. 

Tne sergeant-major receives from each company 
a number of ‘printed forms, filled up in certain 
parts by handwriting, and, returning to the room, 
ne places these in q heap before the adjutant 
Known as ‘passes,* the forms arc applications for 
leave; and xhe adjutant proceeds to append his 
signature to each of thqpi, not with a quill, but 
by means of a stamp, which very greatly expe¬ 
dites the process. Meantime the ‘ major,’ as he is 
familiarly termed, again withdraws, and shouts, 
in the stentorian tone tfeculiar to his rank, ‘March 
in!' The various soldiers who .have to appear 
before the commanding dfficcr are now brought 
up in succession. For example, several men have 
been an hour or two ‘absent’ The colonel 
glances at the ‘scale’ and awanls the amount of 
extra drill which each case deserves accorling to 
its gravity. Tlien a sei^eaiit is marched in : he 
has perhaps been guilty of some neglect of duty 
‘while in the execution of his office but merely 
•gets a gentle reproof from the colonel ; and as he 
retires, his sword, which has been hanging on a 
peg near by, is handed to him by the seigeant- 
major. Next comes a corporal, who is alluded to 
in flattering language by the adjutant Uc is 
there and then promotcil to the rank of seigeant, 
vice the man who follows, a sergeant to be ‘ dis¬ 
charged.’ Wlien the latter appears, the adjijtant 
turns to the clerk and inqiftres if the ‘parchment’ 
is ready, meaning the certificate of discharge, 
which is ^ways ma<le out on that kincf of 
material. 

‘Orders’ at length are completed; the officers 
leavai the apartment; apd the clerks, who have 
been in a somewhat highly-strung condition 
during the past hour, slightly relax the assiduity 
with which they have been wielding their pens. 
The sergeant-major, too, casts off the more rigid 
part of his professional air and relieves himscl& 
of his belt and sword; then he takes down frohi 
a shelf the ‘detail-book,’ in which fie makes out 
the roll of non-commissioned officers for tlirty on 
the morrow. At the same time the senior clerk 
is copying into the ‘order-book* the instructions 
which have been given him by the adjutant; and, 
among a variety of matter, here appears the pro-^ 
motion of the corporal whom we saw morclied 
into the orderly-room. * 

Towtuxls the evening the sergeant-major can I 
be heard hailing the bugler once more. ‘Orders’ 
having been sounded, all the orderly sei^geauts 
and corporak assemble in the room and take 
down from j,the sergeant-major’s dictation* the 
mandates of l^e day, beginning with the ‘parole,* 
geMfally Uie name of a town, ^his occupies j 
little time, as a few of the corporals in 
I^Q^eular •ai’e not \ery expert* ^nmenj and, 


moreover, sometimes take diverting liberties with 
the spelling of the Queen’s English. But when 
all have finished writing, the sergeant-major closes 
*hi8 book with a bang, and as he puts on Ifie 
•forage-cap calls out, ‘ Dismiss ! * • 

FUGITIVE FACTS FROM NORMANDV. 

If an untravelled Briton possessing the smallest 
powers of observation were suddenly dropped 
into a French hti*eet, say the Rue Jeanne d’Arc 
in Rouen, at four o’clock on a summer morning 
before the town was awake, he would instantly 
recognise that he was not in England, and at 
the same time be ntterly unable to explain how 
he ki^ew it. Apart from the nomenclature on 
the shop-fronts, there is a *Je ne sais qiioi ’ about 
the general aspect of the houses that is essentially 
foreign and beyond the power of words to define. 
We have never been able to decide wherein the 
difference lies: and as familiarity blunts one's 
perceptive powers, wc are less able to do it now ; 
than when we came llicre a month ago. We : 
thciefore present the puzzle in its mmns.wered 
entirety for somebody else to cope with and 
solve, if he can. „ 

The fii'st thing that arrests the stranger’s atten¬ 
tion in a Norman street is the peculiarity common 
to drivers of all vehicles. Ou the morning of 
our arrival we were awakened at ton o’clock by 
what sounded like a fierce duel with revolvers 
just outside the hotel door. ‘An adventure 
already ! ’ we exclaimed, and sprang out of bed 
and rushed to the window, picturing a sanguinary 
conflict between bloodthir&ty Frenchmen on the 
pavement. The reality was disappointing: a 
traveller had arrived in a cab, and the driver 
was cracking his whip in what we have since 
discovered to bo the orthodox fashion, to call 
the attention of the hotel concierge. The pro¬ 
ficiency and perseverance displayed by cabmen 
a»d carters in whip-cracking are remarkable; 
they have made a fine art of this innocent pas¬ 
time. At one time we imagined that the instru- 
njent which emitted such pistol-shots must be 
a masterpiece of its kina, and made an evly 
opportuttity of examining one. We found that 
the Norman‘^jehu constructed his plaything out 
of an old billiard cue, five feet of frayed clothes¬ 
line, and a piece of string ; whereat we marvelled 
greatly, and became lost in admiration of the 
skill evine'ed in its manipulation. We have 
called the Norman’s whip a plaything; so it is. 
When a horse falls down, or commits any other 
tquine misdemeanour, his owi^r does not beat 
*him, \b that would spoil the whip. No; he 
lavishes iifion his Aring slave a torrent of oppro¬ 
brious epithets, ^nd sits down to wait ^ill the 
aiiiifial feels inclined to get up, or until a sergent 
(ie vilh hints that it would be advisable to remove 
the dbstruction to traffic. Then he puts the whip 
carefully aside, uses more drastic language, and 
Kicks the horse. Such severe meosurqp are not 
often resorted to, however, for y#ur Norman 
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carter is a kind-hearted man; and if his horse 
happens to lie down in an unfrequented road, 
he permits him to remain in a prostrate posi- 
tibn till the animal wants to go home himself/ 
Thi^ however, by the way. 

It is when the team, numbering from one 
to five, ia in full career, jangling its bells and 
shaking proudly the blue door-mats tliat adorn 
its harness, that the whip comes* into liveliest 
play. Tlmn the carter is in his clement; he 
ties red and blue ri^s to the handle, making 
it a thing of unrivalled beauty, and rides along 
fulminating cracks that fill his simple sunl with 
a deep inetfable joy. A very sceptre Is this whip 
to the man who wields it, and without it he 
is disconsolate indeed. Disconsolate ! He, is no 
longer a voittirur; he has lost liis caste. We 
have seen men in various depths of despair from 
time to time^mcn who had ruined themselves 
on the turf in a single d.iy—men whose lives 
had just been blightetl for over by her final ‘No' 
—and men chasing tlieir best hats along Princes 
Street through a sea of*j‘iud. But we never 
fully grjtspcd the magnitude of possible human 
misery witil la‘<t Wednesday. We wei'e taking 
a walk on the Bon Secours road, and about five 
miles from Boueu came npon a.burly individual 
in a blouse, silting under the heilge in an attitiule 
that betokenctl the profoundest woe. Drawn up 
near him on the roa<laide was a cumbrous country 
wain with three heu'ses, the hitter stamling 
patiently in the buu lighting the persistent flies. 
We do not know much French ; but si'eing that 
tlie face of the burly man was haggam ami pale, 
wc .stopped ami asked him if hu was ill. He 
thanked us in broken tones, but saiil he was 
not ill. He groaned heavily. We inquii’ed if he 
hud, then, a pain. No; lie had not a pain; but 
even as lie spoke, he gitiaiied a groan that 8e«med 
to come from hie» bootk He waa obviously getting 
worse ; so we drew nearer and begged him to 
say what afilicted him; why he thus sat here, 
80 denolt'y so h'isU. Then he fixed his biul eyes 
on ours, and confided to us the sorrow that 
ate his soul. He could not drive all the wfiy 
to Rouen those three fine horses, for from his 
whip the lash had departed' lie pau.sed wlj^en 
he ha«l said this ; but seeing the symplfLhy which 
w% had not French w^rds to express, continued. 
He WM not able to conceive, he said, where the 
lash had taken itself; he had &ear<Jlie<l, parWea / , 
he hml seorcheil the road ami the grass and 
the ditches and the hedges and the cornfields 
beyond; but he could not i*ecover the lush— 
could not recover it! And as his,own words 
brought home to him the terrible reality*of his 
loss, Ills voice ti‘emble<l, and he b^ushed a tear 
from his cheek with the back of his ha^d. , 

We were deeply moved; but hiy)plly, mo^ 
happily, it lay in our power to iflleviaie hS* 
pam. We turned out our 4 )ocket 8 , aAd dis-f 
covered a small piece of stiing, diffidently astiiig 
if it was of any use. The yfblmce of hi» joy 
and gratitude alarmed us, and for a moment 
wo dreaded his relapse into hysterics; but he 
grew calm ere long, and at our request procSeded 
to mend his whip. The operation was iirttoortant 
enough tp demand his full attention, and os the 
fiood of grateful but incomprehenbfble Norman- 


French subsided, we attempted to steal away. 
The movement brought fortti another torrent of 
heartfelt thanks; and jyhen we bade him adieu, 
. he seized both our hands i^nd wanted to kiss 
, us; but that we could not permit. ‘ We firmly 
believe that that framiient ,.of string.* saved a 
fellow-creature from stflcide. 

Among other municipal regulations in Rouen, 
there is a stringenl^bylaw which threatens beggars 
with awful penalties and pains. Friglitfnl .things 
ought to happen to men who beg in the streets; 
but they don’t. At every corner is stationed 
a man more or less anatomically hicomplete who 
sits hat in hand soliciting cna^it^ li'om the 
pa.'isers-by. Every cliurch of note is furnished 
with an old blind man, who sits«on a stool at 
the door, rattling a sou in a pint mug with one 
hand and holding his beads in the other. Some¬ 
times he tells a few beads*, mutters an Ave or 
a Pater by way of a change ; but '•the mug is 
always handy, and never empty, though, as a 
matter of policy, be never rattles more than one 
coin in it at a lime. I^ie pavements and public 
gardens 8wani\ with ragged boys, who appear 
to emulate Indian fakirs hi seeking through dirt 
the path to Paradise. But' one and all make a 
good livelihood? We •gave our pity for them 

f iccuniary shape occasionally, until a wooden- 
egged man taught us a lesfeon. 

Wc had been out for a long walk one day, 
and were luuTying home to escape the rain. 
We reached the Ihnilevard where the trams run, 
and walked on slowly, intending to take a car 
home. It was ruining heavily when we passed 
the beggar with the wooden legs, and, i-ellect- 
ing how wet the poor creature was getting, met 
Ills petition for alms with a ten-centime piece 
and went on. A few moments later the car 
passed, and we jumped in. French cars are 
divided into fii'st and second class, and being 
of necessity economical, we went in the latter. 
Tliat compartment was crowded ; but thei’e wei’e 
oul^ two people on 4he luxurious cushions of 
I lie first das'?. One was our liegging acquaint¬ 
ance ; he recognised u» with a kindly hut patron¬ 
ising bow, and resumed the peniwil bf his even¬ 
ing paper! Of eouwc it might have been that 
the conductor gave him a scat there out of 
regard for his inability «to stand, and it is^more 
than jiossible that some one’s charity took the 
fonn of a copy of 7^a Jt^resae which he had read 
and (lone with. We say that may be; but 
nevertheless, since that dav we have resolutely 
dosed our cars and pockets to all begging 
appeals. • 

Fejviof this population of beggars make any 
pretence of doing or selling anything; we must 
do them the justice to say that they are for the 
mo^ part transparently lioncst in their idleness; 
^hougn even as we write this there rises to 
our mind's eye the picture of an aged lady who 
sits at the*top of tne Rue Jeanne d’Arc tiying 
to sell a match-box. She has offered us that 
match-box regularly every day for the past six 
weeksj and now we look forward to seeing it 
as we" do an old friend, we know it so well. 
We wonder if she would imrt with iti We should 
like to buy it os a curiosity, an^ shall try to 
make ourselv^ master of it before we go away. 
How surprised she will be when we osk^the 
price! * ■. ' 
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Tiiere is one Httle matter wc want to say a have no information on this point, but we think 
word about; but we approach it With diffidence, it not unlikely, after tasting several different 
as p^ple are apt to loo^ askance at a man who brands. 

admits that he takes any interest in affairs con* . Tlie Frenchman'of the labouring .class is at 
nected with drinking. We um ‘drinking^ in .heart a sportsman, and in default of any other 
its most .literal seivje of assuaging thirst, for in means of gratifying his taste, ^deavours to satisfy 
^lormandy our ‘ nationar sin’ is comparatively it by fishing. Take a stroll any fine evening 
unknown. \ye do not wish to qualify the praise along the quays that ct)nfine the Seine at Rouen, 
that is due to national sobriety, and if it had not and you will find scores of patient men dangling 
been foi a certain‘statement made by M. Max their legs over the water, watching with pensive 
Cyilell in Friend Alacdonaldy we might have passed interest their ml quill floats. The humile 
the subject by unnoticed. M. O’Rell, speaking of follower of does not embarrass himself with 

whisky as the national drink of Scotland, couples elaborate tackle—indeed, his engine of would-be 
it with the Icish spirit, and says, ‘ both arc nor- destruction is simplicity itself. A long slender 
rible.’ They may be. Whisky is an acquired stick, a few yards of string, the float aforesaitb 
taste, and one we are all ready to admit best left and a hook baited with a fragment of toast, com- 
unacquired. But the p^oc(^88 of acquiring a toste plete his outfit. We noticed one evening an 
for the French national drink, vin orduunroy is so anglei going down to the quay with a sack neatly 
laborious and the results so unprofitable, that we folded over his arm, and in our ignorance sup- 
feel quite justified in stigmatising it us worse than jKwed that it was destined to convey home the 
horrible. It has nothing to recommend it; it is finny spoil; but W’c were wrong; our deductions 
sour, and doesn’t satisfy fine’s thirst; its only good very oiten are, we find. The angler ha<l a jireju- 
point is that the lighteat-heaihnl man could drown dice against hard stones, and wanted the sack to 
himself in it before he got intoxicated. If the sit upon. And indeed, after spending many 
Gaul wanted an equi»'aleut to whisky, we do evenings watching the fishermen, while smoking 
not doubt he could supply himself; but he does our pijie, we arc regretfully compelled to record 
not, BO let 118 give ci’edit ivliere cretUt is due. that a very small sack would contain U.c Entire 
Blill, h?re in Normandy at the height of summer, catch made in a week on all tlio quays in Rouen, 
the pampered British throat does crave, at times Wo admire put ence, are fond of fishing, ami 
for something wet that is not nasty. When first should be glad to see better success attend the 
we came, the luxurie.s promised on tlie hotel wine- .assiduous angling we witnessed every night, 
card deceived us; and one afternoon we set out Where the fault lies wc cannot determine; per- 
for a twelve-mile walk, bouton seeing the country haps the fishes of the Seine are not addicted to 
and getting up a splendid tlnrs>t. We did our such luxuries as toast. Tt is quite within reason 
twelve miles in three houi*«, and came back with a to suppose, that the Norman’s occasional practice 
thirst which in India we would not have taken of beguiling Ic uport with song has a deterrent 
ten rupees for. During the last half-mile, we effect. Looking at the waters of the river itself, 
earnestly weighed the question, Whut shall wc one might doubt whether a fish-having regaiil for 
drink? The beer, the vin onlinair>\ and the personal cleanliness would reside in such a stream, 
whisky were all bad, and we put a black mark it is so wofully dirty. 

against them. We were very hot when we got We do not know whence the supply is brought, 
ill, and the waiter, who is a thoughtful man, but our fish-market is always bountifully stocked 
remarked it He said : ‘‘Monsieur would enjoy with eels. 'I'he most prominent feature upon 
doubtless some culre (jlac/J It sounded promising, every stall is a large shallow tub, into which a 
and we saU we should. A stranger who tiaw t.b>n trickle of water is kept running from a tap, 
the bottle set before us told us not to ‘’avc that and wherein a slithing, squirming, wallowing mass 
stuff-—it was’orrid but advice without ‘/la* had of live eels awaits the destroying hand of the fish- 
no weight with us, and we ignored it We drank woman. Selling eels is not a bedentary occupa- 
a glass of the cider str&ight off, for it dimmed ti«^n by any means ; that aquatic reptile may be a 
the tumbler, and fizzled, in a wickedly deceptive peaceful clWtnre in his free state; but in captivity 
way. Then we dropped the glass and iii£Me a he is the most restless and quari*el8ome of created 
dash for the water-jug: when it was empty, w'e beings, acid when he is not crawling out of the 

could breathe again; but it was hours before,, we tub nimself, 'he is sure to be busily engaged in 

got rid of the taste of flat sweet beer and sand, evicting a neighbour. .The natural consequence is ; 
which appear to be the ingredients of Norman that the pavement of our fish-market is the scene ^ 
rider. ^ . of an interminable eel-hunt ; and everybody who I 

It is a waste of time to cultivate a thimt in this has caught, tried to catch and retain, a wild eel i 

country unless, like the ‘ Marchioness,’one has the can easily picture the result. You can’t standi 
power of ‘making-believe ver^ mucli.’ Personelly, still for t4ree minutes near a fish-stall without I 
we should much prefer that historic small servant’s finding one of the slippery cBcaped prisoners coil- ; 
^tige-peel and water to cider and ordinaire, ipg under and round your booVapparently seek- ; 
They make^ far^ more of the latter beverage than 4ng refjjge up the leg of your ti‘ 0 Ubers. We don’t i 
the^ can drink in France, and turn the surplus to <«cnqw whether is anything peculiar in our 
various useful purposes for which it is more or appearance that attracts eels; but we do know 
less adapted, notably vinegar and ink. 2 ^® that#we nevei’^pSss through the market 'J^itbout 
not romancing we assuro you. It makes very being chased by one or more. We say ‘ chased,' 
tolerable vinegar, but the most shockingly bad because we make it a point of honour to run 
mk; it clots ^n the bottle, and dries in lumps awa^ when an eel comes after us; having dis- 

the pen^ as if determined not tq, be degraded govered^ that unwritten law demands that every 
Iton its. first intended sphere. We don’t know citizen within hail shall turn to ani^ help to 
Vnether they 4vei reconvert ink‘into win^,j we recapture the fugitive. We like eels etewed; but 
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they have no charms for us wlien in full enjoy¬ 
ment of life and health. Latterly we liave 
avoided that spliere of industry altogether, and 
don’t intend to he^ lured back again. 

SOME PREDICTIONS AND 
COINCIDENCES. 

Writing of predictions, other than divine prophe¬ 
cies, Bacon wisely observes : * That that hatli given 
them grace, and some credit, consisteth in three 
things: first, that men mark when they hit, and 
never mark when they miss; as they do, generally, 
also of dreams. The second is, that probable con¬ 
jectures, or obscure traditions, many times turn 
themselves into prophecies The thiid on<l last, 
which is the great one, is, that almost all of them, 
being infinite in number, have been im]>ostnres, 
and by idle and crafty brains merely contrived au<l 
feigned after the event passed.* Nevertheless, in 
the same Essay lie admits that they may well serve 
‘lor winter talk by the fireside,’ and therefore 
reconls a few ‘only of certain cre<lit, for example.’ 
These iucUule the follosviiw singular prediction, 
wliich was fulfilled in the lifetime of the great 
philosopher : ‘Tlie trivial prophecy, which I heart 
when I a child, ami wlien Queen Elizabetli 
was in the Hower of lier 3 'eais, wa^— 

When HeiUfH! is spun, 

England's Uonue; 

whereby it was generally conceived, that after the 
princes had reigned whicli had the pimcipal lettcm 
of the word Hempe, wliicli \vej*o Henry, toward, 
Mary, Philip (her cousoit), and El i/ahetli,•England 
flbouhl come to utter confusion ; which, thanks be 
to Cfoil, is verified only in the cliange of the name, 
for that the king’s style is now no moi*e of 
England, but of Britain.’ The king i-eferred to is 
of course Elizabeth’s successor, .lames I. of Egg. 
land and VI. of Scotland, under whom the two 
kingdoms were united. 

In the good old limes, however, omens, predic¬ 
tions, and the like were plentiful as blackberries, 
and are the less wortliy of attention in proportion ' 
to their number. But with the dawn (jf th^ 
nineteenth century, people awoke to the realities 
of scientific marvels, and thei-e aro'^e an impatient 
scorn of occult mysteries. Remarkable coin^tlcnceS 
and fulfilments of predictions are therefore now* 
comi^atively nirc ; and the following iustauces, j 
which relate to or have occurred withii^the* liuuts 
of the present century, will perhaps be the more 
interesting on that account. 

Some curious manipulator of figures discovered 
a rule for determining the duration of the reigning 
pope’s life during the earlier half of tlfe prfsenfr 
wntu^. The rule is, to add to the pope’s num¬ 
ber that of his predecessor, to the total •£ which 
add 10 , and the result will give the yeai* of his 
death. Thus, Pius VII. succeeded l?i«s VI. in 
1800: () + 7 +10 « 23, and Pius VII. died in 1823. 
Leo XII, succeeded Pius VIL : f2-f-74-10=s2# 
and Leo ^II. died in 1829. Pius VIU. succeeded 
Leo Xn.: 8 + 12 -f 10 = 30, and Pius VIIL died^n 
1830. So far the rule holds good j but even in 
this instance it is best to follow the advice gincn 
more than two hundred years ago by Sir Tlwraas 
Browne to ‘study prophecies when they become 
histories.’ -For the next pope, Gregory XVI., 


ought; according to the rule, to have died in 1634, 
whereas he did not actually vacate his seat until 
1846; while his successq^, Pius IX., reigned until 
.1878, and thereby disposed .of a well-known 
ancient tradition wliich forbids' the hope of any of 
*St Peter’s successors reigning ,.twenty-fiMl years. 
Except in the case of tfie late pope, the longest 
reign appears to be that of Pius VL*,,who reigned 
twenty-iour years, sj^ months, fourteen days. 

From popes wc naturally* come to princes, 
whose lives and deaths the celestial bodies have 
been supposed to hold in their keeping. Thus 
Shakespeare tells us that 

Wlien beggars die, there are no comets ; 

The heavens thoniHolves blaze forth the death of princes; 

and prophetic almanacs founded * on tliis and 
kindred beliefs have a wide circulation even at the 
present day. Before the days* of cheap literature, 
the largest impressions ever sold 01 .any single 
book were those of Moore’s Almanac, which often 
reached four hundred ami fifty thousand copies, 
and this when the pric& w^as two shillings and 
threepence per cojiy, which included a stamp iluty 
of fifteenpence. About the .year 1820, the editors 
made the experiment of discarding the monthly 
column containing the igoon's supposed influence 
on the members of the human body; but after 
printing one hundred thousand copies, the oulission 
woH detected, ami nearly the w’hole edition i-etunied 
on their hauds ; thus obliging them to reprint the 
favourite column. This almanac claims to have pre¬ 
dicted the death of Selim HI., Emperor of Turkey. 
In April 1807, referring to him, it said ; ‘ If he can 
save liis life, let him. 1 gave liiiu fair ivarning.* 
The Emperor was deposed on May 29, 1807, and 
murdered on July 28, 1808. But for prophesying 
the deaths of princes the palm must be given to 
Zadkiel, whose almanac is te-day perhaps the most 
valuable propel tv amongst these remnants of 
siipei-stitioii. InZadkiel’s Almanac for 1861 occum 
the ioUowing entry: * The stationary position 
of Sa4urn in the third ^Icgree of Virgo in May 
. . . w'ill be very evil for all persons born upon 1 
or near the 26tU of August; among the sufferers 
H regret to sec the w'orthy Prince Consott of these 
realms^ Let such persons pay scrupulous attention 
to health.’ Now, the Prince Consort’s biilhday 
w'as on the 2 Gth of August and he was in peAect 
health until tow^ards the close of the year, when 
he suddenly sickened, and died on the 14th of 
December. The prediction apparently referred to 
May, in which case the event was not a fulfilment, 
bd^ a5 an approximation it caused a great demand 
for the almanac for the next two years. 

M. Ar^^^o, w'ho was not indisposed to favour 
popular Actions, once observed that ‘ whatever may 
tie the progress of the Sciences, never will observers 
who ai-e trustw'oii.hy and careful of their reputa¬ 
tions venture to foretell the state of the weathei'.’ 
Neveitheiess, ‘weather almanacs’ are even now 
^eommon enov^h, and in the multitude of theii 
predictions they liave sometimes hit the mark very 
exactly. Thus, -in 1638, Murphy’s Almanac con¬ 
tained tlie following entry against the 20th of Jan¬ 
uary; * Fair. Prob. lowest degree of winter temp.;’ 
and by* a happy chance that day proved to be one 
of the coldest of this century. / 

It is not generally known that the great 
^ichbome trials* followed upon tlus fulfilment^ in 
a manner, of a ]ropheey respecting that ancient 
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family BEdd to have been made more than •seven 
bundled yeai'8 before. The story briefly told is 
as follows: The Tichbor^ies date their possession 
of the manor of Tichbome from so far back as. 
two hundred yeara' before the Conquest. When^ 
the Lady Mabell^ Tichbome, wife of the Sir' 
Roger who flourished in ^che reign of Henry II., 
was lying piS her deathbed, she besought her 
husband to grant her the moo:^\n of leaving bohind 
her a.cliantable bequest in the form of an annual 
dole of bread. Ho accordingly promised her the 
produce of as much land in the vicinity of the park 
as she could go over while a certain brand was 
burning ; he aupposing that, as she bad been bed¬ 
ridden for ycaw, she would be able to go round 
only a small portion of the property. But when 
the venerable dome was carried out upon the 
ground, she seemed to regain her strength, and 
to tlie sumrise of her anxious and, let us hope, 
admiring lord, crawled roun«l several rich and 
g<*oilly acres, which to this day retain the name of 
‘ The Crawls.’ Being r6conveye<l to her chamber, 
Dame MabcUa, summoning her family to her bed¬ 
side, predicted its prosperity as long as the annual 
dole was observed, nna left lier solemn curse on 
any of her descendants who shouUl discontinue ' 
it, prophesying that wheiusuch should happen, the 
old h()use would fall and the family name become 
extinct from failure of lieirs-male. Further, that 
this would be foretold by a generation of seven 
sons being followe<I immediately after by u 
generation of seven daughters and no son. The 
custom of the annual dole was obt-erved for six 
hundred years on e\eiy 25th of Marc!), until, 
owing to the m^^»i8trttte8 and local gentry com¬ 
plaining that vjignboiids, gypsies, and idlers of 
every description swarmed into the ncighbourhootl 
under the pretence of receiving tlic dole, it was 
discontinued in 1796. Strangely enough, Sir 
Henry Tichbome, the baronet of that «lay, had 
issue seven sons, Henry, Benjamm, Edward, James, 
John, George, and Roger. His eldest son Henry, 
who succeeded him, had abeveu daughtora ahd no 
son, namely, Kliza, Frances, Julia, Mary, Katharine, 
Lucy, an<l Emily. The prophecy wjuj apparantly 
completed^y the change of name of the po.s8essors 
of tne estate to Doughty, in the p<*r8on 'of Sir , 
Edwartl Doughty, who luvd a.^surned the name 
under the will of a i-ciative from whom he in¬ 
herited certain property. P’inally, ‘ the (claimant' 
appeared, and instituted one of the most costly 
lawsuits ever tried, in which the Ticlihorne estate 
W'os put to an expense of clo.se upon one hundri^d 
thousand pounds. ^ ' 

Curious coincidences associated with dreams arc 
common enough; but the following incident in 
connection with the assassination of Mr ^rceval, 
the Prime Minister, on the lltli of May 1812, 
although well authenticated, is little knowi\: On 
the night of the assassination, Mr Williams, of 
Scorrier House, near Redruth, Cornwall, dreaml, 
that he was in tW lobby of the Ilousc*of Commons^ ^ 
and saw a man with a pistol shoot a geiitlemai^ 
who had just entered the lobby, and who was said 
to be the Chancellor. The next morning Mr 
Williams related the dream to his friends, upon 
which one of them, Mr Benjamin Tuelwr, of 
Trematon Ci;stle, observed that it would do very 
well in a dream to have the Chancellor in the 
lowby pf the House of Commons, But that he was**; 
not likely to be the»e in,reality. %When, however, 


Mr Williams described the appearance of the 
gentleman assassinated, his friend observed that 
It was not at all a description of the ‘Lord’ 
Cliancellor, but very exactly that of Mr Percewl, 
Prime Minister and Chancellor oi the'Exchequer, 
whom Mr Williams had never seen. I^te on in 
the day, a messenger arrived fi*om Truro an¬ 
nouncing the assassination of the Prime Minister 
by Bellingham at about the time of the occurrence 
of the dream,'and exactly in the place indicated. 

Anngrain-makera are given to prophesying after 
the eve))t, and have sometimes succeeded in wrest¬ 
ing very significant deductions from the names of 
their heroea These literary conceits have, how¬ 
ever, fallen upon evil days, being now mostly 
relegated to the comers of chihlren’s n)agazine8 
in company with rebuses, enigmas, and charades. 
But I’n times gone by, distinguished literary men 
considered the making of anagrams a pleasing and 
elegant recreation ; and even during the present 
century, Southey in The Lhdor, and D’lsracli in 
his (Jimom.tici of Literatnrej have entertained their 
ivadera by dissertations on this subject. The 
latter author states that * Plato had strange notions 
of tlie iiilluence of aivigrams when drawn out of 
j)er.son.s’ names. . . . Chimerical associations of 
tlie chaiacter and qualities of a niai^ with his 
name anagrammatised may often have instigated 
to the ch<»ice qf a vocation, or otherwise allected 
his imagination.’ The following is an instiince of 
llie possible truth of such a conjecture. When 
George Tliompsoii, the eloquent anti-slavery advo¬ 
cate, was solicited to go into parliament with a 
view’ to his inora efficiently serving the cause of 
negro emancipation, lie submitted the matter to the 
consideration of his friends, one of whom found 
the following answer in tlie letters of his name : 

‘ 0 go—the negro’s M.P.’ This was perhaps as 
ingenious as the celebrated anagram made by the 
Rev. AViii. Holden, rector of Chatteris, when the 
news of the victory of the Nile reachecl England : 
Horatio Nelson: ‘ Honor est a Nilo ’ (Honour is 
from the Nile). One of the most appropriate 
anagrams ever w’rittcn is that upon the name 
of Florence Nightingale: ‘Flit on, cheering 
angel.’ 


A WI NTER 1)1TT S’. 

, flo green may show^thro’ diifted snow, 

No frozen flower may peep , 

• Tbe l)U4ls that blossomed long ago 

foldeil up, and gone below 
To sleep. 

The seed men sow, and never know 
Whase hand may chance to reap; 

In ftosty fallows lying low, 

1^11 softly, golden giain ! and so 

• To sleep. 

GhUl airs that blow so keenly now 
Across th^ roaring deep— 

Poor ^ti^amlet, frozen as yon flow, 

Farewell a while I We meadows go 
To sleep. 

^ M. C. OlLLIROTOir. 

Printed and PubUshed by W. k E. Chambebs, 47 Pater¬ 
noster How, TiOKDON, and 339 High Street, Edinbubgii. 
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ABOUT COMMON COLDS AND THE 
INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC. 

BY A LONDON PHYRICTAN. 

Thert? h«ig.s aroiin<I what are popularly called 
‘ (.’olds,’ and the catching of these edds, so deep a 
mystery that one i.s more than Plalf-incHned to 
saddle that broad-bauked nightmare the ‘ bacte¬ 
rium ’ with tlieir origin and cansc. The question, 
When, whore, or how does a ]>oi“?on catch cold ? 
is one whi<di it is eoniewhat dilficult to answer 
definitely. The qu<*stion puzzles layipen, and j 
on it doctors themselves differ. The supposed 
causes of colds are of course too numerous to 
mention hero, though we may instance one or 
two. A siuldeii chill, it is said, ilrivea the blood 
from the surface of the body towards the iutciipr, 
to be spreail out on the mucous surface of the 
bronchial or lung tubes, causing erythema (red¬ 
ness) and a consequent discharge, which is in¬ 
creased by a very bad fit of coughing. Hence, a 
cold in the chest, and a cold in the head, in the 
nose, eyes, is explained by the same phy¬ 
siological reasoning. But how seldom do we 
remember anything about this particular chill? 
or when wc began to snaeze or cough. A sceptic^ 
nn'gfft turn to the doctor and say : ‘ I take^a cold 
hath every morning all the winter through, ahd 
surely that is a sudden chill, yet I never catch 
cold,’ 

It would really seem that a slow chill—as 
when one leaves a warm room to sit* or stamU 
inactive for some time in a cold one —ia far more 
dangerous ban any sudden chill, for it sicts ns a 
depressant n. the ^lervous system. But suppos¬ 
ing that oil' of a dozen people so exposed tliree 
were ill aft r it, only one perhigis of the three 
would be at acked by *cold;* the others miglit 
have a k^dniy or bilious attack ; toF in cases of 
slow chill it is always the weakest organ of the 
body that is a(»ught out aiid affected. , 

Sitting in u draught when hot There is ^me- 
thing of the bugbear about Uiia assigned reason 
for cold-catehing. A man has run half a mile to 


cati'h a train, for instance f but it does not follow 
that he is sure to catch cold if he sits at the open 
window for a time. In fact, the cooling down 
will do good, 80 long ns it is' not carried to excess. 
A man has been spurting at boating ; he is in a 
bath of perspiration, and* hurries on thick jacket 
and wraps as soon ns lie gets on shore. Here the 
bugbear again appears ; it would be better far to 
enjoy the tonic bracing cool air a short time, 
hefon hurrying on the nerve-depi'cssing heavy 
clothing. 

If we believe, then, that it is the slow chill 
rather than the much-dreaded quick chill that is 
apt to induce colds, we have a finger-post point¬ 
ing to many dangers we must avoid if we are to 
keep free of them. 

We mentioned the cold bath. This is a sudden 
chill at first, and a glorious tonic for mind and 
Ixuly ; hut stay not in the water a moment longer 
than flecessary, or the canseqnences may be dis¬ 
agreeable, to say the least On the other hand, 
»if the*batii, even on a bitter wintry morning, has 
been brief, the thorough rough-towelling, if done, 
remeni^r, by oneb own hands, not only restores 
surface circulation, but combines the good efflcts 
of dumb-bell exercise and massage. Is the back 
a little weak or inclined to lumbago ?—rub the 
loins extra hanl. Is the chest liable to bo 
atjadl^ed by trifling colds or hoarseness?—mb 
the* front and along the neck and between the 
shoulders till ^d. 

A danj^ bed will produce the slow chill in the 
strongest constitution. So will a damp room. 
It matters but little how cold the bedchamber is, 
if we *are tolerably young and fairly healthy, so 
Jong as it is not actually damp, and so long as the 
wd is comfoAable, and that portion of the back 
between the shoulder-blades kept protected. 

The slow chill is produced also from damp or 
wet clothing or feet; not while we keep moving, 
but after we sit down or stand about, especially 
if the *stomach be empty. Colds ary ten times 
more easily caught if one be fasting. 

* On the other hand, those who sleep in Um 
warm beds or in •verheated roeme, and who wear 
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heavy clothing to walk in, or those dangerotis because they are useful in the treatment uut ouly 
abominations called waterproofs and goloshes, of common colds but of the New Epidemic that 
weaken the nervous iiysteni, make hothouse may now be t^aid to have gained a footing on our 
planto of kheraselv^ and o]>cn the door not ouly shores, and which was at first called the Russian 
to colds but a variety of other complaints. , luHnenza. What we have now to say conccfning 

The ^st wtiy to cure a cold is to prevent it it we shall put in the form of replies to Questions 
But when one bos got il, wn«e is he if he tries that we daily hear from every one’s mouth, 
to banish iUright away at once. Bed, for rest, What is it, at uUl On this question doctors 
may well be enjoined; and «an aconite mixture arc inclined to disagree somewhat Wc ourselves 
taken eVery two of three hours, with but little hold neitner fritli those who designate tbc ailment 
food—though soda water may be drunk—will *a simple influenza rather more rife than usual 
usually frighfen off the disagreeable vidtiiit in nor with tliohe who consider it a modified species 
a- single niglit 'When the!*e is shivering or a of the West Indian Dengue fever. This last has 
feeling As if •cold water were coursing down the at various times })ievailc<l in South America, and 
spine, three drops of the essence of ciimphor even in the East Indies, and is not entirely 
every half-lidqr till relief is experienced often unknown in our own country, 
act like magic.’ Dengue—calhnl also Brcakboiie Fever, Dandy 

Then tliere is the ohl-faHhioned but good treat- Fevee, and Uhcumalic Scarlatina—liegins ratber 
ment by the liquor* of the acetate of ammonia, suddenly, as a rule, with nausea tmd chill- 
This may often he ado|)t(*d with success. But ne«8, pains in the limbs, and headache. I’liere 
.we have our doubts of tbe efficacy of tbc hot- may be swelling of the glands of the throat 
drink, e\tm blanket, And mustard-niid-water-to- ami other glands, and also of the joints—tbc 
the-l'eet method of cure,*especially in cases where knees, toes, and lingers being most commonly 

the sufferer has to go to ottiee next <lay. . affected. Fain in one eyeball or in botli may 

After acute symptoms have been banished, accompany the headitehe; there arc also severe 
probably by the aconite mixture, and a chronic cramps of varioiiR groups of muscles ; aching of 
bronchitic cough remain#, there^s nothing better tlie bo<ly ; the skin, tbougb geiierallj^ h»t and 
thtui .inbalatious of me«licateil steam or spra 3 % dry at firsf^ may afterwards be Imtbed ni profuse. 
The efficacy of such treatment lies in the fact sometimes cold* perspiration : tlie pulse is rapid, 
that the drug so applied goes directly to the feeble, and even intermittent, and the longue 

seat of the trouble itself. An ordinary water- very foub Pros! ration onsucb about tbe Ihird 

jug or decanter, or, better still ]>erbaps, an clay; exacerbation of the pains and an elHoroscent 
earthenware teapot, may bo U8e<l The water lusli about the liftli; and about tlie eighth, im- 
should be about one biuulred and forty degre(‘s provemeut takes ]»lace, and gradual ivcovciy goes 
Fahrenheit. Fifteen drops of the tincture of on, tlunigh the patient is teriibly weak, 
iodine or the same of lamianuni added to a pint Infiuen/a—so citlled because in Italy a person 
of watex makes a good inhalation. The steam suffering horn ituns supposed to be under some 
is simply breiithed about five times to a minute, evil itijlitencf' caused by the stars—has broken 
the inspirations and expirations being deep and out in an epidemic form liulf-a-dozeu times at 
long. The remedy may be used throe times a least in this country during the present century ; 
day. The compound tincture of benzoin, usually and in this Russian Epuloinic or French ‘La 
called Friar’s Balaam, is used in the same way ; firip|>e’ we beliold its return, 
a dessert-spoonful to a Jlint will be enbuglt. In What is it causetl by? This question is<lifii- 
all druggists’shops, proper inhalers are soltL and cult to answer. For our owm part, wc are inclined 
these 01*6 be.st • ,, to the baclerian theory, the e.\trsumlmarily mpid 

We raUier deprecate self-doctoring as a rule ; spread of the disease being favoure<l by exception- 
but the simple remedies w'e are now meiftioning blly damp ami mild weather; and just as on a 
save much suffering, or life itself, when day even in winter we sometimes see tlie air filled 
medical men are iiot*at hand. Tliere are two jvith dancing midges, so may the bacteria of 

instruments, then, that no family living away in ^influenzA spring into life and activity in numbers 

the country, and no sailor, captain, or yachtsman, *thut tliere is no name ilir, and he dissemiqafed 
should ever be without 'Hie first is the clinical speedily over continents, and carried by ships to 

thermometer. It is so earily used; and a rise distant lands. 

temperatui^ to one hun<Iro<l degrees, or a ncgrec Probably, in liiissin these bacteria exist always ; 
or two over, means ilangor. dix}^ pain in the the insanitary armngeineuts, the overcrowtling 
side, for example, with a normal temperature, and under-feeding prevalent in towns tliere, 
may be caused by neuralgia or pleurodyftia; but might at any time cause the ailment to leap at 
with a great rise of temperature it means in- bnevboimd from the mere sporadic to the eimlemic 
fiammatioii, and we are to treat for this.. The form. • 

other iiHtruraent alludetl to is Dr Sieglc’s spr^- There As no actual proof, we think, that certain 

dispeising apparatus. The spray slowly in-^ soils of Geological forniatioiw favour the out- 
haled, the face being some eighteen indies frort break of epidemic influenza, or tliat either ozone 
the nozzle. Breathing, for instance, a wan* or eTectricity l^s much to do with it. It ie 

metUeated spiuy of ijMscoewanha wine, one poit sft’aiige, too, that tlie diseii.-^ spreads as rapidly 

to three of water, may at first cause a lUtle irri- ag^iinst the *vRul as with it. It has betn nototl, 
totton and coughing; but if this jvmeuj' is not also, that thick and strangely-smelling fogs have 
rUMed,’ ^d if u<t*»l, say, twice a day, i-elief will often prevailed during its commencement 
nearly ahvfcys result It is well to keep to the 5b it infectious or contagious? "We are inclined 
hon^ for on hour after each inhalation. . to btfliove that its terribly rapid spread tlu’ongh- 

s , , fwposely dwell longer on the subject of out the length and breadtli of krge cities is due 
rBiiahitions than iro dtonld otMirwise have done, rather to the prevalence of the s^ne" infiaeuoc^ 
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whatever they may be, than to' contagion or 
infection. Wo cannot really isolate influenza 
in a house, as we may scarlatina and smallpox. 

appearance, however, at different places—, 
(listfliit fronl ejich other in the same country and, 
at the same time—may be clue to the fact that 
ships may have carried the infectious influenza 
thither. 

When thinking about this rcmarkiiblc Epi¬ 
demic, people must remember tlmf there always 
is in this country in spring, autumn, and winter, 
a so-called influenza cold; and we must not 
therefore put all such cases down to the account 
of the Russian visitant. Their symptoms ore 
more mild, not so sudden, and iree from the 
complications of the graver complaint. 

Is this New Ej>idemic dnngevouH to lifel To 
some (‘Xteiit; yet the mortality is very low,•being 
nut down at about two per cent, or even less. 
It sliould bo borne in mind, however, that not 
only to the young and to old people is the dia- 
Ciiso a serious one, but to those wlH)8e health is 
b(dow par, and especially so to persons suflering 
from the general want of tone 

caused by the abuse of nlcn»^’olic stiinulaiits. 

What are the symptoms of the complaint? 
These will not he dilKcult to diagnose, should the 
disease become firmly rooted for a time in our 
midst To be sure, nervous ^*»'ople will give 
themselves many a iiee«llcs«- alarm, an<l sillier 
from an imaginary atluck perhaps thi’cc or four 
times in a week. Jh’ohahiy one of the most 
characteristic symptoms ol inflncnza is the 
mddenness of the attack, and general feeling 
of prostration of mind and body iron^thc very 
outset The spirits, indeed, are grievously de¬ 
pressed. At the same time symptoms of an 
aggravated cold set in, with tenderness and 
running at the eyes ; running of acrul w'ator fi-oiu 
the nose, lieat or actual iKiui ill throat, sneezing, 
headache, hoarseness, cough, tightness ot ckest, 
and oppression of the brc;alh. Tliere will be 
also at first a hot drv skin, that after a time 
becomes clammy arnl moist, foul tongue, muisea 
or vomiting, with loss <tf tuste and ap^ietite, 
a general feeling ol whut is calleil soreness 
all over. • 

There may be in bad ra«es complications of a 
grave n.-itui’e, such as bronchitis, or even infhup- 
ination of the pulmonary tis«.ueR, or ilfbuinatisip 
in «^hose iiielmed to tlKs disease. Although the 
percentage of deaths is so very low, stiU, owing 
to the complications, &c., the ailmtnt must,* on 
the whole, be looked upon as a grave one. 

And now as to the treatment? A medical 
man hod best be consulteil at the outset; yet, for 
many reasons, it is well that the pulilic slionld 
know how to guide a case to a successful tennina- 
tion, 08 well as how the complitint may be 
probably steered clear of. In Berlin,* antijiyrin 
or quinine has been given with rnarke?! ndvan-^ 
tage at the outset This antipyriif, however, 
should hardly be placed in t^ie hands Sf the li 
amateur pliysician. It is to be bought in oTie- 
dose tablets in the eho]», One,*o» at most ^wo 
doses are all that it is safe to give or take with¬ 
out skilled advice. For three days, at all events, 
the patient had better be in betl; on the foifrth, 
the sofa will suit; but he should be in • well-, 
ventilated room, and chills must be avoided for 
fear of inflammatory complications. If solid food 


cannot be tiUten, milk and soda watei', mUk alone, 
beef'tea not too hot^'with toast, and a little sherry' 
wine whey will do gooil. fit is bo important that the 
strength be kept up, sometimes port W'ijic., or even 
brandy, will be necessary. As soon as tlie fever 
IS abated, food must be taken, and ngurislung 
broths with alcoholic sfiinulants. Inhalations of 
steam may be used several times a medicated 
by the aiulition of 14 few drops of chloroform, for 
the cough is at times most distressing. * « 

It will be well that au apciient or antihilious 
pill should be taken at night on the commence¬ 
ment, and this may be followed in tlie morning 
by a draught of PuUna water, to secure good 
action of the bowels. The calomel pill does gooil 
service, or gray pow'iler for children. The sali¬ 
cylate of sodium Is sometimes administered with 
marked advantage. Sinapisms to the chest, and 
even a hot-air bath, wouhl flo good. The after- 
treatment ol this complaint diflers in no way 
from that of convalebcence from any acute, 
disorders. Medicinally J* tonics, nojabfy bark’ 
infusions with phosplioHc acid, nourishing food, 
and a run to tiie seaside, or bncf residence in 
mountain air. 

The spraying of sul^ihuroua acid near the 
nostrils and about tl*e room has in several 
instances cut short an attack. It shoqhl he 
slightly diluteil and a little eau-de-Cologne added. 
If we btdieve in the Cerm theory as applicable to 
this* Epidemic Influenza—and the writer does— 
this sulplmrous-acid-spray troatineiit is one that 
has reason 011 its side, and is certainly worth 
trying. 

In conclusion, we warn our readers to keep 
their health up to par, and not to neglect 
hygienic laws and rules. 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE KO&fANCE OV A WRECK. 

, CHArTER IV.— LOriSE TEMPLE. 

There was one lady who held my eye from 
the ‘start. She was Miss Louise Temple, and 
1 cannot express how deep was admir¬ 
ation* her charms excited iu me, I told 
you that i had caught, a glimpse of het at 
Gravesend ; but, down to this moment, 1 had 
been unable to obtain a fair view of her. Her 
hair, that, to judge by the coils of it, when let 
(Jown, would have reached to below her knees, 
was of a wonderful blackness without either 
gloss or dcaflnes®. She wore it in a manner 
that was perfectly new in those days: in twin- 
ings Wliich lieajied it up to the aspect of a 
crown ; whilst behind, it was brushed up in a 
way*to exhibit the lovely form of the head 
^joiii the curve of the neck to where the beauti¬ 
ful tresses lay piled. Her face was perfectly 
•colourless, tne complexion clear, and the skin 
fcxquisitcdy delicate. Her mouth was small, the 
upper lip slightly cuived, and there was the 
hint a pout in the faint scarce perceptible 
protrusion of the under lip. Her nose was per- 
fectl;^ straight, like a Greek woman’s; but it 
had the English indent under th(f brow, and 
therefore had the beauty which to my fancy 
no Greek profile ever yet possessed. . . • 

But her eyesf How am i to describe them? 
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Whttt impression can I hope to convey by sucli 
terms as large, black, soft, and fluid ? The lids 
were delicately veined, t^e eyelashes long, and 
between these fringes the eyes shone of a dark 
liquid loveliness, full of the light, as it Beemed 
to me, a high .intelligence, with spirit and 
haughtiness in every glinice. They were the 
most dramatic* by which I do not mean theatric, 
pair of twiiiKlei’S that ever tsparkled stardike 
under •the beauty of a womans brow; ci*eated, 
you might have thought, for the interpretation 
of the Shakespearean imaginations, with all 
capacity in them of surprise, scorn, resentment, 
melting tBiiderness, and of every fine and noble 
passion. She ivas attired in a dress of black 
cloth, simple *as a riding-liubit of to-day, and 
so fitting her hgure ns to express without ex- j 
aggenition every point of grace in the curves ' 
and fullness of her tail but still maidenly form. 

I caught her glance fur a moment; I am 
sure she remembered me os the passenger she j 
had ad<lressed on the froop; yet tiiere was not j 
the faintest expression of* recognition in the full, 
firm, swift stare she hououre*! me with. She 
looked away from me'as liuughlily as a queen, 
with flashing inspoiition of the (others of the 
row of us that confronted her, though it seemed 
to mo.that her gaze lingered a little on the 
Honourable Mr (’olledge, who was seated im¬ 
mediately opposite. 

reckon now,’ whispered Mr Prance, leaning 
to me in his chair from his athwartship post 
at the fiK)t of the table, ‘that yonder Miss Temple j 
W’ill bo about the handsomest woman that was , 
ever afloat.’ 

‘There have been many thousands of women 
afloat,’ said 1, ‘since Noah got under way with 
the ladies of his family aboard.’ 

‘I have been sailing in passenger-ships,’ said 
he, ‘for nineteen years come next mouth, and 
have never before seen such a figurehead as 
Miss Temple’s. What teeth she Inis! Little 
teeth, sir, as all women’s should he ; and wh6re’s 
the whiteness that’s to he compared to them V 
‘Who is tluit homely, pleasant-faced ivofnan 
Bitting by lier sidel’ 

* Her aunt, Mrs Radcliffe,’ he answered. *» 
‘\yhat errand carries that stately creature to 
India, do you know, Mrl^rancc ?’ 

*I do not, sir.’ 

‘Not very likely,’ I continued, ‘tliat she’s 
bound out in search of a husband V 

‘No, no,’ he muttered. ‘The like of her Ijavq 
a big enough market at home to command. 
No need for /lei’ to cross the occAn to find a 
sweetheart. She’s the daughter of « .dead 
baronet, a tenth title, so the captiun was sftying ; 
and her mother has a lai^e estate to live on. 
Oapbiin Keeling knows all about them. JFler 
Ladyship was seized with paralysis when hej^ 
husband was brought home with Ins neck broken, 
and has been a sheer hulk ever since, I believe, 
poor thing. We brought Mrs Radcliffe to Eng¬ 
land last voyage. Her husband’s a big planter 
tip country, and worth a lakh or two. I expect 
Miss^ Temple will be going out on a visit— 
nothing mo^ ^ Her hemtU may need a voyage. 
Those choice bite of mechanism often go wrong 
in Uieir works. She wante a stroke of colour 
tB (&er .cheeks. ’Tis ^e scent of the milkmaid 
thtft she lacks, sir.’ * u 


He gave me a pleasant nod, quietly rose, and 
went on deck by way of the cud<ly front, to 
relieve the second officer, who was watching the 
ship for him whilst he breakfasted. , 

At such a first meal os this, so to sp#ak, 
when, barring one, we had all come together 
tor the first time, there was no want of British 
reserve and shyness. We chiefly contented our¬ 
selves witji staring. Colonel Bannister alone 
talked freely he was loud on the subject of 
army grievances, and was rendered indeed in¬ 
tolerably iiuent and noisy by the respectful 
attention he received from a gentleman wdio 
eat over against him, one Mr Hodder, a tall, 
thin, nervous yellow-faced man, uith a paralytic 
catching up of his breath in his speech, who 
J ivas going to India to fill some post of respon- 
I sibility in a college. Mrs Bannister with her 
I hawksbill nose, ^ray hair, and full figure, sat 
! bolt upright, eating with avidity, and sweeping 
the faces round about her with a small severe 
eye. 

I watched little Mi-s Radcliffe with attention. 
It ivas not huixl to guess that she was an 
amiable fidgety anxioas body, of clastic pro¬ 
perties of mind, easily but only temporarily 
to be lepivssed. She talked in a quid^way to 
her niece, darting what she had to say into the 
giiTs ear, with*an abru])t withdrawal of her 
head, ami an eaimest look at Miss Temple’s face. 
Tlie other would someliniea faintly smile, but 
f(»r the most part her air was one of haughty 
abstraction. Indeed, it was easy to see that 
so lar as her opinion of her fellow-passengers 
went it was not quite flattering to the bulk 
of us. * 

Very soon after breakfast the poop was filled, 
and 1 marked the .Tacks forward s.taring aft 
at the sight of us all. It was not hot enough 
for an awning, and there uas stdl too much 
edgo in the bieeze, warmly as the sun looked 
down, to suffer the ladies to sit for any length 
of time. Tlie picture uns a cheerful one, lull 
of movement and life and colour. The whitc- 
Jieaded skipper, skewered up in his bebuttoned 
and belacecl fiock-coat, pati'olled iho weather 
sMe of the deck with Mrs Radcliffe on his arm. 
Mr Kmmett paced the planks with Mrs Jolliffe 
ni|d her daughters, and 1 could hear him bidding 
them aditiiro the contrast bctucen the violet 
sfladowing in the hollow^ of the sails and ^he 
delicate ^heen of the edges against the blue, as 
thoitgli at those extremities they dissolved into 
pure lustre. Little Mr Saunders trotted along¬ 
side the orbicular lorm of Mynheer llem&kirk, 
who showed as a giant as he looked down into 
the earnest^upsiariug face of the big-headed little 
clfap. Three Civil Service youths lounged upon 
a hencoop, looking askant nt the young ladies, 
and lau;nnng under their breaths at what one 
m' anotlfer of them said. Near the foremost 
^skylight stobd Mr Johnson and Colonel Bannister. 
lOne dfd not neec^ to listen attentively to under- 
staled that the Colonel was falling loul of the 
call^ig of jouvn^ism, and that Mr JohnBbn was 
endeavouring to defend it by repeating over and 
over again: ‘Granted—I admit it—I’m not going 
to stfy no; but give me leave to ask: where on 
^arth Hould your profession be, sir, if its actions 
were not chronicl^?’ These remarks he con¬ 
tinued to reiterate till the Colontd ^ns in a 
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white-heat, and I had to walk away to conceal ‘I can tell you nothing about tigers’ skins,* 
my laughter. said I curtly. ‘ I have never seen a tiger.* 

As I passed the comrianion hatchw»ay, which ‘Know anything about lions’ skins, then?’ he 
ypu will please to unaerstond is the hooded, sung out with a half-shiile, os my temper 
entQince to tlie cuddy by way of the poop, Miss, fancied, meant for Miss Temple. 

Temple came out of it, closely followed by ‘The ass in the fable slothed himself in 
Mr Uolledge. There w’as something like a smile one, I believe,’ said i, ‘but his roar betrayed 
on her pale face, and he was talking with ani- him.’ * , 

mation. She wore a black hat, wijlc at the ‘Now I come 4^ think of it,’ said he, ‘I 

brim, wdth a lai^e block feather* encircling it, believe there are no lions in India;’*and he 

and a sort of jacket with some rich trimming looked from me to the girl with a face of 

of dark fur upon it I was close enough to interrogation so full of good temper as to satisfy 

overliear them as they emerged. me that at heart be was a kindly-natured yowig 

‘I quite remember my dear father speaking fellow. • * 

of liord Sandown,’ she said, coming to a stind * I tliink I shall walk, Mr Colledge,’ said Miss 
at the head of the companion steps, ami sending Temple. 

a sparkling sweeping look along the decks.—‘Is They joined the folks promenading the u^enther- 
not Lady Augustus FiUJumes an aunt of fj^onrs, deck, and I went to the recess under the poop 
Mr Colledge?’ to smoke a pipe. * 

‘Oil yes. I hope you don’t know her,’ he The Chinaman nurse, in a gown of blue, and 
answered. ‘She writes book.s, you know, and wide blue trousers, and primrose-coloured face* 
fancies herself a wit; and her conversation and a gleaming tail lilA a dead black serpent 
is as parching as the 8 C 0 <lcakc hlie used to give lying down his back, ledned against a carronade, 
me when 1 was a boy.’ toqsing the little baby he bad charge of till the 

‘I have met her,’said Mbs Temjde. ‘I rather plump little sweet crowed (q'ain with delight 
liked her. Perhaps she neglects to be clever in On the warm tarpaulin over the main-hatch 
the company of her own sex.’ aat the tw’o ayhhs, crooning over the infants 

‘Ever been to India before?’ he a&ked. they held, often lifting their eyes, like, beads 

‘No,’ she answcrcil in a voiej^ whose note of of unpolished indigo stuck into slips of mottled 

affability somcliow by no means softened her soap, to the poop, where the mothers of their 
haughty regard of the passengers as they walked youngsters wore. Tliere was a taste as of a 

past. ‘I am entirely obliging my aunt by hubble-bubble in the air, with the faint relish 

undertaking the trip. My uncle is very ohl, of bamboo chafing-gear and cocoa-nut ropes. The 
ami too iiifinu to make the passage b) Knglaml, hubble-bubble, I daresay, was a fancy wrought 
and he ivas extremely anxious f«jr mother by the ajiectaclc of those black faces, and helped 
and mo to spend some mouths withnim. Of by a noise of parrots somewhere aft. 
course it was a ridiculous invitixtion as lar as A length of sail was stretched along the 
poor mamma is concernetl. You know she is a wai'^t, ami upon it were seated seveml sailors, 
nopelcss cripple, Mr Colledge.* flourishing palm^ and needles as they stitcliexl. 

‘Oh, indeed. i didn’t know. I am very They talked together in a low voice that the 
sorry, I’m sure,’said he. • mate of the watch should not hear them. At 

‘ 1 shall not remain long,* she contiuue«l; ‘most one of the fellows who sat with his face towards 
probably 1 sliall return ill this ship.’ me, T found myself Poking as at a curiosity 

‘I3y George, though, I hope you will!’ he that slowly compels the attention, spite of any 
exclaimed. ‘I’m booked to come borne in her, heedless mood you may be in. Jijany ugly 
too. There’ll be more sliooting in three months numners had I met in my time, but never the 
than I shall want, you know. I mean to pot li like of that man. His right eye had a liinicnt- 
few tigers, and try my haml on a wild elephant able cast; bis back was so i*ound that I jina- 
or two. Ly Jove, Miss Temple., if you’ll .illow gined he had a hunch.* Ue had enormously 
me, you shall have the skin of the lirft tiger ^ strong long arms, with immense fists at the ends 
sho^! ’ • of them, and the sleeves of his shirt being rolled 

‘Oh, yon are too good, Mr Colledge,’siiid she, to above his elbow, exposed a score of extra- 
with a smile trembling on her parted lips, lifting ojjrdiuary devices in India ink writliing amongst 
her hand as she spoke to smootli a sti'oak of the hair that lay in places like fur uiioii the 
hair off her forehead with fingers tluit sparkled flesh. The lAidge of his nose had been ci'ushed 
with rings; but her eyes were brighter than to his.face, and a mere knob with two holes in 
any of her gems; they turned at tjjat instant it stood out about an inch above his hare-lip. 
full upon me as I stood looking at her a httfe Though manifestly an old sailor, salted down 
way p^t the mizzen-rnast, au<l there seemed for 4^ip’8 use by years of seafaring, his coni- 
sometliing of positive insolence in the Urief stare j'^xion was dingy and dough-like as the skin 
she fixed upon iiw; the faint smile vanished to^ of a London baker, with nothing distinctive 
the curl of her upper lip as she turned her liead. ' ^ipon it saving a number of warts, and a huge 
2te, my fine madam, thougl^ I, may be* your «uole over a ridge of scarlet eyebrow dashed 
manner of regarding everything which is ifot with a few gray hairs. His hair, that was of 
to be found in the Peerage. • « • coar^ biick-red, hung down upon his back, 

Colledge, who had followe<l her glance, saw as thouch, forsooth, the ship’s cook had made 
me. ft wi^ For him out of the parings of carrots. 

‘Ob, Dugdale,’ he cried, ‘can you tell’me Indeed, he was as much a monster lis anything 
anything about tigers’ skins—how long itutakes ,that was ever shut up in a cage and carried dbout 
to doctor them into ruga and all that sort of as a show. . • 

thing, don't you know ?' • I was watching him witlf growing interest^ 

__ft__ . A ® 
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wondering to myself what sort of a life such a say he needs to be the son of a nobleman'^to make 
creature as that had led, what kind of ships he headway with such a Cleopatra as her ladyship, 
had ^Jiiled in chietty, atfd how so grotesque an Fine eyes, perhaps; but a little pale, eh 1 Give 
object had. been suiiered to ‘sign-oii’ lor un ,me Miss lludsou. 1 don’t admire the sneering 
Indiainipi, in which one might expect to find port of the sex.’ , 

spmeUHi^ of a man-of-war uniformity and Mimrt- ‘ Nor I,’ said I. 

ness of crew, whoa Mr Sylvunus Johnson came *J3ut every M'oinan,’ said he, ‘has n way of her 
out from the, cuddy, rolling an uulighted cheroot own of making love. Some simper themselves 

L..._V!- 1*_ .. K.r 


betwixt his lips. 


into a affection, and some triumph by 


‘Sec that clmp sitting upon tlie sail yonder?’ 8<orn and conlempt.—Do you remember how the 
said I—‘a good subject for a leading article, Mr Duchess of Oleveland made love to Wycherley? 
Johnson.’ . She put her head out of the coach window' and 

'‘Oh confound it, Mr Dngdale ; no sneers, if cried out to him : “Sir, you’re a rascal, you’re a 
you pleaSe. Let me light this cigar at your pipe, villain !” and Pope tells us that Wycherley from 
“—That fellow is in Emmett’.'^ way, not mine.— that moment entert;«ncd hopes.’ 

Quite a triumph of hideoubness, 1 protest—But All that day the weatlier held fine and 

what’s the matter with you, this lovely morning ? clear; indeed, we might have been on the 
You look a bit down in the mouth, Mr Dugdale. Madeira parallels ; and I sahl to Mr Prance that j 
Not going to be sea-sick,' I hope, now that all it was enough to make one keep a bright lookout 
the rest of us have recovered ?’ for the llying-fish. Tlie sky was of a w’onderful 

‘Down in the mouth ! Not I. But I’ll tell softness of blue, piebald in the main, w’ith small 
you what, Mr JohiisoK—when you take charge snow-like puffs of cloud Hying low*, as tliough 
of your newspaper, will you be so good as to tlicy wei'e a fog that had broken iij). A large 
inform the world that there is nothing under the black sliij) jiassed ua in the afternoon. She was 
broad sky moi’e consumedly insipid than the close hauled, and being to leeward, shoived to 
chattering of a young man and a young woman perfection when she came abreast. Her sails 
when they first meet.’ ” ’ K*emed to be formed oi cotton cloth, ancUnnmnted 

‘ Why, how now?’ said he. in three spires to little skysails, with a crowd of 

‘Oil, my dear sir,’ cried I, ‘hear them. The tleccy jibs ciirvuig at the bow'sprit and jib-booms, 
unspeakable drivel of it—the rcalUjs and oh dean and many staysails between the masts softly 


and yes (laites 


shadowed like a diuwing in pencil. The lustre 


‘Yes,’ said Mr Johnson, looking at the ash of lifting off the .sea was reierheraled in a row of 
his cigar after every jmlf; ‘I think 1 know wliat scuttles, and the lia&h of the glass was so like the 
you mean. But it is the edect of politeness, 1 yellow bla/e of a gun that you stalled to the 
believe. A young geiitlenmu and a young lady sight, uiul strained your ear an instant for the 
who desiie to please will begin very low with report. 

each otlier, lest tliey should prove disconcerting. She was too far off to hail. The captain, stand- 
But w'liat d’ye say’—he lowered his voice—‘to ing in the midst of a crowd of ladie.s, .said that 
the drivel, as you call it, of a man of advanced slic was an Aineiican, and told the second officer, 
years?’--here he looked into the cuddy, then who had the watch, to make the Countess Ida's 
took tt step forward to peer up at the poop—‘of number. 

a person who has seen the world—of a Oolonol, ‘Oh, what a lovely string of Hags !’ e.\claimed 
in short? 1 wish to be'Vm good terms wifti my Mis.s Iliulsou, who stood near me, following m ith 
fellow-passenger.s ; hut if that man liuimister her languislmig violet eyes the soaring of the 
goes on aii he has begun, I’m airaid—I’m afraid many-coloured bunting ah it rose to the block of 


goes on he has begun, I’m airaid—I’m afraid 
it will end in iny having to jiull liis nose.’ 

He sent another nervous b»ok into the cuddy 
and frowned upon liis cigar end. 

* Has he been olfensiVe V said I. 

‘Well, judge,’ he e.\claiine(l, ‘when 1 tell j’ou 


the jHsak signal halliards like the tail ol a kite. 
' Is there anybody very important in that ship 
that we are liononring liim with that pretty 


as I let iny gaze sink 


display ? ’ 

*No,’Viaidl, laughing. 


that he said there wasnt a respectable man con- fair into the sweet ilefA-hs of her woiu^j^ful 
nected with jouriuili.'-m ; that the calling was peepei*^ ‘ By means of those ffags the Countesh 
distinctly n tipsy one ; that his idea of a joir- Ida is tell^g yonder craft who siie is, so that 
nalist was that ol a man lying in bed till his only when she arrives home she may report us.’ 
shirt came from the wivdi, and inventing lie« ‘ Oh, how heavenly I Only think of a ship 
to publish to the world when the w'Hsherwonmn being made to tell her name ! Oh mamma,* she 
enabled him to clothe himself.—“Ami pfay, sir,” cried, making a step to cat4;li liold of her mother's 
ftaid I, sneering at him, “what would the country gown ami to give it a tweak, us the old lady stood 
know of your military achievements if it were at the rail g^iuing at the American vessel from the 
not for the jouiiialiste? You army gentleir-ui ambush of u large bonnet shaped like a coal- 
profesa to despise him; but you will get up very scuttle; ‘imagine, <lear : Mr Dng<lale says that 
early to buy nis paper if you have a notion that tlie (foimtm Ida is telling that ship who she is. 
there will be any mention of your doings in iL'‘ How'^clever men, are-—particularly sailors. I love 
—That was pretty ivarm, I tiiink ?’ ■ sailors.’ 


‘Rather, said 1; ‘and what did he say?’ tHer mcltiag*eyes sought the deck, andHhe long 

‘ Oil, he gave utterance to a few ojf liis fire- lashes drooped in a tender sliadow of beauty upon 


eating imp^ecatiouB.’ the taint golden tinge of her 

‘Well,’ fold I, ‘I hope the passengers may ^La, now, to think of it! 
mve a companionable body, 1 am sui'e.’ , ‘WeH, those who go doy 

‘I see,’said he, ‘that your fnend Colledge has the saying is, do certainly 
hooked himself on to Miss Temple. 1 ahoiihl things.’ * 


the faint golden tinge of her cheeks. 

' ^La, now, to think of it!’ cried Mrs Hudson. 
, ‘WeH, those who go down into the sea, as 
i the saying is, do certainly see some wonderful 






WITH ROD AND GUN IN THE HIMALAYAS.* 


Mr CoUetlge, who did not know, I 
'suppose, that I was convewing with these ladies, 
came up to me and said : ‘ By the way, Dugdale, 
wjiat was that joke of yours about the lion’s skin, 
this .morning ? Miss Tem^e says it was meant 
for a j(^e ; but hung me ft 1 con see any point 
in it* 

‘ Wlmt (lid I say ? ’ I asked. 

He repeated the remark. 

‘Oh yes; the young lady is riglif,’ said I, 
sending a look at her t\3 site stood near the W'heel 
by her aunt’s side—the pair of tliem well away 
from tlie rest of us—gazing through a pair of 
delicate little opera-glasses at tlie Yankee ; ‘ it 
was a joke.—Wliat a capital memorv yon ha\el 
But as to point, it had none, and the joke, my 
dear fellow, lies in that.* 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ it makes a man feel Idee an 
ass to miss a good thing when a lady is standing 
by who can see it clearly enough to laugh at it 
afterwards.’ 

‘Yes,’ I e.xclaimed ; ‘very true indeed.—What 
a fine picture that whip makes, eh ? There goes , 
her answering ]>eiuiant! Let tliem say what they | 
will of Jonutluin, he has a tiick high above the 
art of John Bull in whipbiiilduig.’ 

I v'uU’hed his iiaudsome face as he peered at 
her. He turned h) me and said: ‘ D’ye know, 
lhei*e’s a doocid lot of liumour iq the idea of the 
point of a joke lying in iLj> liaving no ixuiitand 
with that he went over to Miss Temple, whose 
hauglity iaee sofUmeil mlo a smile at his approach ; 
and tliere for some time the llirec ol them .stood, 
Id* oglmg tlio American (that wa^ .slowly slipping 
mto loylikis dimeiiaions upon our quartci) llirongh 
the girlV bmocular ; whilst she talked Vith him, 
as 1 ccmld tell by tlu* movi*ment of her lips, Mi's 
Kudchli'e meimwhile looking on with fidgety 
motions of her head and frequent glances at her 
niece, tlie nervon.s interrogative slighlly-troubled 
character of wliich was as suggestive to me »8 to 
how it stood betw’een them, as if she had come to 
• my side and \vhip|xjd out that she was really 
afraid that Louise’s character w'ould make the 
charge ot lier u worry and a perplexity. 

The moon rose late, but it w’as a fine cleai^ 
starlit dusk when eight bells of the wecoial 
dog-watch floated along the decks and echoed 
(piietly dow’ii out of the win<l-hubhed spaces 
of the canvas. The sea swept black t# iU coti- 
HUi^ whei'e the low wiliccling btai's weie hovef- 
iiiJ*‘like ships’ liglits in tlie imuicasumble dis¬ 
tance. ^ ' • 

By-aiid-by a bell rang to summon the passeu- 
gera below to such refreshmeiits of wme and 
biscuits and sti*ong w'utcrs as they chose to 
partake of. The promenaders in shadowy forms 
melted down the companion hatchway, and t\To 
or three of us only remained on desk. Mr Col- 
ledge w^ one of them. lie came ol^r to me, 
staring in my i^ce, to make sure of ^ne, and 
exclaimed: ‘I wish they would allow a ipantcf*. 
smoke up here. What is the evil in a pipe of,, 
tobacco or a cheroot, that you iSust go and sutak 
into a (krk corner to light it • 

‘ How is it that you are not befow with Slias 
Temple I ’ said I. 

‘ Oh,’ said he, laughing, * I want to make*her 
last me out the voyage, and that wo^’t be 
done, you know, if we see too much of each* 
other,’ • . • 


* You are to be congratulated,’ said I, * on the 
compliment she pays you : 

Favours to none, to n^ne she smiles extends;. 

Oft she rejects, and ofteuer rtHl offends. 

That’s not exactly how the poet puts it, but it is 
apter than the oiigiiial.^ *’ * 

‘Oh w'ell, you know, Dugdale,* she has met 
some of my people. I don’t diiAike her for 
holding oft. It shows that her blooil and 
instincts are English ; though, faith, when x first 
saw her I t<H)k her to be a Spaniard.—Between 
you and me, though, the gofden*headed girl’s 
the belle of the ship. What’s her uainpt—Ah ! 
Miss Hudson. Look at her as* bhe sits in 
the light down there! Wliy, now, if I hofl 
your poetical turn, how would € spout whole 
yaiils about her fingei's like miowflakes, and her 

lips like- But see,here !• there’s uotliing new 

in the shape ol ilm^'e^■y to apply to a pretty 
woman.—oil yes! Miss Hudson’s tlie ship’s 
beauty. But Miss Temple is ripping company,* 
and, my stars ! what eyes !’ 

‘ Take care,’ said I, laughing, ‘ that you don’t 
do' what many* otlier men have done—wed the 
wrong one. Chouse correctly at the start.’ 

He burst into ai lauglp 

‘ 1 am already engaged to be monied,’ said be. 

‘ What single man of judgment would dare 
adventure a voyage to Bombay without securing 
himseli ill that fashion ngaini-t all risks 'I* 

I .'»tared into his grinning face, as we stood at 
the skylight, to discover if he was in earnest. 

‘Keep your secret, CoUedge,’ said I; ‘/’ll not 
jieuch.’ 

(7'o he continued.) 


WITH HOD AND GUN IN THE 
HIMALAYAS. 

The Himalayas —the ‘Abode of Snow’—form a 
stu|)tudous range of mountains that runs fur 
fifteen hundred miles along the northern frontier 
of rhilia. To the north of the range i| the great 
arid idateau of Tibet. Between India and Tibet, 
iherctore, the Himalayas net us a gigantic wall of 
separation, pierce<l every\xhere by deep passes»and 
gullies. But even the lowest of these posses and 
gulUob are many thousands of feet above the 
level of the sea; while the higher peaks—one of 
'^hich, Mount Everest, is the highest in the 
wprfd—rise fai* above tlie line of pei jietual snow. 
The northern side of the range is clothed with 
enormous glaciei's ; while its boutliern slopes send 
dowir»gi*eat iloods of melted snow, forming 
immense rivt^rs in the numerous guides. On 
thes^ southern slopes also ai'e extensive forests 
<j>^ oak, pine, spruce, and other ti*ees of the 
temperate zone, including tlie great tlowenng 
rhododcnilrolL The rivers contain fish of various 
kinds; and the rocks and woods are the haunts 
o£ many wild nnimals, such as the elephant, 
rhinoceros, buffalo, deer; while on the niglier 
levels ftre the bear, the wild goat and sheep, the 
musk-deer, and the Tibetan ox. A country so 
well stocked with wild game consta|itly attracts 
to it crowds of sportsmen, and many books on 
the subject have been written. One of the l^t 
recently publisAied is MtniU’Koh (Blackwood 
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$i SonsX by M^or*QeQeral Donald MacIntyre, ing heights; hlU-tigers and leopai'ds were not 
V.C. uncommon; and on th^ low ground were 

The author has chc^n the title * Hindu- feathered game and a few hures. The Himalayan 
Koh,’’ which signifies * Hindu-Mountain,’ not bears come in for a share of* attentipn 

because he thinks ’ it as pretty as ‘ Himalaya,’ from sportsmen. ‘ In localities where oak-forests 
the ‘Abpde of Snow,’ but because he regards abouna,’ says the General, ‘perhaps the pleas- 
it 08 more apposite. He does not apologise antest if not the best time for shooting these 
for returning'to a subject which lias engaged bears is in the month of December, when 
the attention of many literary travellers and lliey ai^e fed on acorns, which are then ripe, 
sportsmen before, nor is there any necessity that They generally commence feeding about sunset, 
he should do so. General Mucintyre has a free when they climb up the oak-trees and gorge 
and flowing pen, and tells his story in good themselves with acorns all night, often not be- 
colloqnial English, without pretence or pedantry, taking themselves to their lairs—which are gene- 
yet with a gt»od eye for descriptive effects; and rally either caves or tliickets near their feeding- 
that is saying a good deal for his book. It is ground—until some time after sunrise. Tlieir 
now, lie remarks, generally accepted as a well- whereabouts is easily discovered from tlie broken 
established fact, tliat the great northern bulwarks branches showing distinctly {gainst the dark 
of Hindustan, and their vicinity, contain hunting- folia^ of the ti'ecs, the back of the leaf of 
grounds which iiiaV be classed among the best the Himalayan oak being white. At the com- 
that we know. ‘For gi’andeur of scenery the mencement of the acorn season their attention 
Himalayas stand unrivalled. Nature lias indeed is so much engaged with their feast that usually 
been more lavish of hei^ charms here than in any they are easily approached. But on suddenly 
other pai‘t of the universe/ finding themselves “ treed,” their astonishiiieiit 

To avoid the heat and dust which are unavo.id- is sometimes ludicrous to beliold.’ A bear, he 
able in morchiim through the plains of India in adds, when up a tiiec, even if only slightly 
the hot season, General Macintyre departed from wounded, never attempts to clamber down. It 
the regular route, ami ohose in preference to invariably flops straight on to the gropnd from 
tiiwel for a part of the way through the outer any height whatsoever. ‘I once saw a bear I 
Himalayan ranges. With this intent he iua(ie had shot at, roW over and over like a ball down 
direct for Simla ; and thence, after ten days’ stiff an almost perpendicular declivity for several 
marching, he reached the popular mountain resort hundred feet, and seemingly without much in- 
Mussooree. The scenery and climate on this por- convenience from its tumble, us it was nowhere 
tiou of the journey were a delightful change after to be found at the bottom.’ 
the dreary monotony and thick w\atery atmosjiheiv An odd peculiarity of bears is, that when two or 
of the plains. ‘Now our path would wind for more of them are found together, and one of them 
miles tlii'ough forests of noble deodar cedars, or liappens {o get wounded, the w'ounded one will 
of grand old oaks and rhododendrons, their sometimes manifest its resentment by savagely 
gnarled and crooked brnnehes all bedecked with attacking one of its companions. A good story 
lichens and orchids, or ragge<l wdth beards of in this connection is told of nnotlier sportsman, 
gray moss; and the rhododeudi'ons fwhich here He had stalked a lai^e she-bear feeding in some 
are not merely shrubs, but large lorest-trces), oi)e.i ground, wdth a half-grown cub at its side, 
although past the season of their fiowering prime, hrom the bear’s position he could not get a 
wei’e stilf gorgeous with a wealth of erhnson shot at a vital place, and so, instead of w'aiting 
blossoms. Now it lay along some bright green as he ought to nave done, he fired and hit the 
valley, beside a clear branding brook daficiiig ^animal behind. ‘He might just as well have 
in the sim^hino over its jHibbly bed, and flanked liit her with a lady’s riding-whip.’ The animal 
on either side by wooded heights or steep’ grassy cn being struck turned round to see what w’^ 
slopes. Sometimes, where it traversed a rocky the matter, and perceiving nothing but her own 
eminence or an open hillside, a superb panorama cub fee<ling quietly by her side, came to the 
of the distant range of perpetual snow would be cbnclusictL apjiarently that the cub had bitten 
disclosed to view—the long irregular chain of her. Consequently, she Hit once rushed at the 
grand frozen peaks and ridges rising sharply in cub to,punish it for its presumption, and the 
the clear sky-Une, and stretching away right ai^ two rolled wer and over and disappeared in the 
left, their pale summits gradually becoming mere jungle. The sportsman was too much amused 
indistinct as they sank towards tlit* far horizon, at the incident to get another shot. Anutlier 
The mists of early morning often lay«ii) level remarkable peculiarity of beai's noted by General 
white banks along the bottom of the deep inter- Macintyre,is, that when a bear attacks a man 
venii^ valleys. As the rising sun grew more it almost invariably goes for the face; whereas 
powerful, the vapour would slowly lift,, and, a tiger or leopard usually seizes a limb firat. 
taking the form of fantwtic-shaped cumivV# Hence it h that in the Himalayas, native villagers 
envelop the snowy crests in its heavy white , ore not Huifi’eiiuently to be scefi with their faces 
folds, leaving in the profound hollows a soft fearfully disfigured by bears’ claws. This they 
blue haze, which was ntfully darkened by thet are lihble to wl^n protecting their crops from 
hrof^ shiulows of transitory clouds hovering detraction bv the bears. I 

above.* Many of Uie‘-Generar8 stories of the bracking 

In due time he reached the outpost of Shore, and shooting of bears and tigers are told with 
where was a green valley, about eight miles in graphic vividness, and are sure to excite and 
circumfereitiJe, over five thousand feet above the maintain the reader’s attention. But the gun is 
STO-Ievel, surrounded by high hills, and giving , not tka only weajion of offence which our sports- 
grmp^ of far-off snowy peaks. Black bears man mak^ use of against the fauna of the 
and other game were plentiful o^ the neighbour- Himalayas, ‘ for the less deadly angling-rod is 
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also brought into requisition. We have already well as here, possible, to return ‘clean.’ Some- 
said that great rivers {low down the deep ravines times sudden and abundant success was secured ; 
of the southern slopes of Hiudu-Koh, and these at other times, after hoiirs of luird work, when 
riyers, like our own at home, form in their all sorts of Uit—fly, uiihuow, and even the 
sage Ihe same streams and eddies and pools which innocent worm—had been resoi-ted to, ^it was 
are familiar to the anglers in British waters, without etfect, not a. single £n showing itself. 
And there is one fish—the mabseer—in those We fear the ‘ subjecti^ty ’ of fish is as much a 
llimnlayan rivers whicli is worth the angling lor, mystery in the lands of the Orient* gts it is with 
and which is nearly on a par with our o\jrn salmon ourselves. • 

so for as sport is concerned. It is Iwiiown us ‘ the Perhap the most exciting as it must* be the 
salmon of Indian rivers.’ In appearance, judging most fatiguing sport on these mountain altitudes 
from the woodcut of if^ it is not nearly so grace- is the hunting of the gooral, or Himalayan 
fill in form as the salmon—is more angular, so to chamois, as also various animals of the deer kind, 
speak, in its curves, and less beautifully moulded One of the General’s stories under*tliis* heading 
from snout to tail. It belongs to the carp we vrill quote. Ho and his parly were making 
family, as the lai^c scales and rouiul querulous- their way up a very steep and rdugh piece of 
looking luouth denote, and, for its kind, is ground, which terminated abruptly at the foot 
described as beautiful both in form and o«lour. of a nearly prpendtcular craggy precipice at 
‘On the back its hue is a dark olive-green, shaded least fifteen nimdred feet ih heighf. &ut the 
off on the sides of a well-conditioned fish into a guide said it was quite practicable, and the ^ent 
golden orange, which merges into pale pink and was made, though only after hard climbing. ‘ On 
silvery wliitc below. It has rather large, tooth- nearing the top, it was cfecidedly unpleasant to 
loss jaws, lined with a very tough membrane, so look back, and I was very glad when we reached 
that it requires to be struck pretty hard to be it . “/Ciwtoom/.” suddenly ejaculated Kurbeer, 
properly hooked. When J say s/ruc/q I mean just as we toppeil the asceftt. A musk-deer had 
that after the fieli has hooked itself, as it will do jumped up close to us, and whs standing at gaze 
by its owi> weight, a good pull, uithont a jerk, is on the lidgo. All breji^hlcss as I was, 1 fired, 
necessary to drive liome the barb into its leathern and felt sure the animal was hit, althoiigh it 
jttW's.’ * made otf. We soon (liscovered it standing on a 

Owing to thin toughness of the mouth, a little ledge of rock below the brow of the ridge. 
mahKcor uheii fixed is seldom lost unless the I could eiusily have finished it with another shot; 
tackle gives way, or the fish should succeed, as it but if it foU'fiom the ledge there was nothing to 
sometimes does, in breaking the line with its tiiil. prevent its going to the bottom of the rocky 
The cliici flaiiger of losing it is when it is but steep below it, by a much quicker route than the 
newly hooked, and makes its first plunge, as it one we bad taken in coining up. As it looked 
then hiis a way of lathing its tail over*the line, very sick, Kurbeer volunteered to clumber down, 
Its general conduct when being ‘ run ’ is like that and try to secure it. The danger of such a pro¬ 
of the salmon, only it never leaps out of the ceedmg did not strike me until I nearly nad 
water as tlie salmon does, but keiqis on running cause to repent having allowed him to attempt it. 
and plunging. Like the salmon, however, it will Climbing cautiously below the ledge, he seized 
sometimes take to the bottom oJ the pool mid the little creature by one of ite hind-legs. In its 
sulk, when stones require to be thrown to set it struggles to fi'ee itself, it toppled oft' the ledge, 
once more on the move. Patience and time are the Ifhl still holding on to it with one hand, 
the great requisites to laud the fish safely ; but it while with the other lie gripped the le<Ige above 
is not easily gafled, as its large, rouiul scales are,,him.* At last, in order to save hiuyself from 
so bard that the point of the gaff is apt to glance falling, Kurbeer was obliged to let go, when the 
off them. For average weight it beats the sulmoif animal^ went whirling down among the crags, 
hollow. General ilaeinlyre says he is well within Had he lost his bidance or footing in J;he 

the mark wlien he states that the malisoer reaches straggle- Z don’t like* recalling the feelings 

nearly, if not quite, 100 pounds. ‘TIrt largest of those few anxious moments to my memory.’ 
mahseer I ever heard <>f as having been fiiken* Befoi'e closing General Macintyre’s entertaining 
with a trolling bait was 93 pounds; nnd_witJi a volume, we mii.^t allude to still another species 
fly, one that tunied the scale at 4»2 pounds.’ oi^ * gfound game ’—if we may apply so homely a 
‘But such monsters as these,’ he adds, ‘are designation to the huge pythons or rock-snakes 
seldom taken with the rod.’ As a table-fish the of the East Indies. It was during the cold 
mahseer does not approach the salmon in flavour weather, -when snakes are partially or wholly 
—its flesh resembling more that of the cod in torpid, that one adventure of his happened; had 
am>earance and taste. Yet its firm w^iite flesh it been in the hot weather, when snakes are 
IS by no means to be despised. • lively, the story might have had a different 

It might umloubtedly be supposed* by the cnjlsng. 
home-staying angler that these far-seqflestered j, He and his party wont one day to examine 
streams, where a line must be so seldonf costvover 's hole or crevice under a rock where it was 
^e watere, would afford the m^pst ample Iport. euspected a python lay hidden, and sure enough 
But this is not so. The condition of the watft*, it was there, for they could see a bit of the tail- 
of the MieatUer, ami of atin()sphA'iq» effect!*, ^s end protruding from the hole. They let it alone 
to be considered there as well as here, reading at fir6t,*thinking that, when the sun shone, it 
the home-angler the useful lesson that his ni^ht «onie forth to bask in its warmth. In thi^ 
difficulty of filling a basket is not always (fue however, they were disappointed, f^r on the 
to our rivers being too much fished. Vhose following day the snake was not to be seen ; but, 
who read the General’s experiences in the on closer examination, the tail was found 8tickiri|j ; 
Himaluyaif s4'e^us will find that it Is there as out as before. Various effofts were made to 
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dislodge H. A fire Wiis lit in front, and the 
smoke fanned inwards, but this had no elfect. 
The.earth was even serftped away, and the hole 
widenetl, when they'could see the coils of the 
monste^' as thick ks a man’s thigh; but except 
that their operations were occasionally interruptetl 
by the startling presence' of the ci*eature’s head, 
whicli it occasionally poked towards the entrance, 
darting out its little forked tengue, it gave small 
signs' of animation: They had even iletermiued 
to try to draw it. *We all three, theret'oi*e, 
proceeded—somewhat nervously, I must own—to 
lay hold of its tail. To this familiarity it showed 
its objection'by a decided inclination to wag its 
caudal extremity, which had such an electrical 
effect on ouf nerves that wc dropped it like a 
hot jxitato, and—what shall I cull it ?—retireih’ 
A shi;t would in all probability have induced the 
snake to ([uit its ; but then the shot 

must have torn and disfigured its beautiful skin, 
whicli the General wished to secure uninjured | 
us a specimen, lii th^ meantime, more ellicient 
tools tor dicing liad been sent for; and these 
now arrived, borne upon an elephant. 

A bright idea iniW struck the party—they 
might dro^ the shake out with the elephant! 
Snfticieiit rope for the pw^po^e \Vn8 loosened fi-oni 
the elephant’s pad ; and tins itipe, about the 
thickness of a man’s thumb, wivs hitched rouml 
the python’s tail, its i-emmuing lengtli brought 
up again to the pad and iastened there, thus 
doubling its sti’ength. ‘ Now came the tug of 
war ! A sudden jerk iniglit luive torn the skin ; 
the mahout was therelore warned to put on the 
strain gradually. Little did we know what a 
tough and an ob<*tinate i-ustomer we liad to deal 
with. Tighter ainl tighter giew the ropes, ulieii 
“crack” went one of them. Still the btiaiii was 
increased, when “ ci*aek ”—the other had snapped 
also, leaving the snake in statu quo.* 

The snake was finally dislodged by counter¬ 
mining, and killed by a charge of buckshot. 
When measured it was found to be twonVy-oiie 
feet in length and about two feet iu girth. We 
have not^ given the story at full length’, but 
enough |)erhaps to induce level's of wild .‘jptu-ts 
to prociu-e this delightful volume for then’&elves. 


JULIUS VEHNON: 

A STORY Olf UYnii: I’ARK. 

CHAl’TEIl IV. 

* 

Frank Holmes reflected a miiuite or two, 'and 
shook his head. For his own reasons, he doubted 
the probability. He knew the nietlibd which 
the police were pursuing—the traiUtional, and 
often successful, one of following up and arrest¬ 
ing men answering to the description oi any 
person or persons remembered to have beeii 
seen in the vicinity of tlie scene df the tragedy' 
the evening it occurred. He was aware of thhj | 
and hod little faith in it. It was not his idea, 
after thinking the mutter out in the ligljt of his j 
experience and intelligence. The method of the 
police de^^nded upon chance, after all; and 
WhfR they succeeded in this way they were only 
f&^tled to the credit of perseverance. Putting 
paper aside, Cie awaited Che result of this I 


fresh ‘clue’ with curiosity rather than any 
stronger interest, and then indifferently opened 
Mr Clayton’s note. This contained two genuine 
surprises for him, which sent the blood courskig 
quicker tlirough his veins. It ivas hm-fiedly 
written, dated the preceding night fi'om Cad(^an 
Place, and was us follows : 

Hear •Kba^jk—H ave you seen F.mne lately ? 
Pray, let me know.—Mary asks me to say that 
she would be glad to see you some time to¬ 
morrow.—Tours sincerely, li. Clayton. 

Hohiies read the lines twice, reflected a minute 
or two, and glanced at his watch : it was nine 
o’clock. Mr Clayton usually left home for the 
C’ity at half-past ten. There was no use in 
puzzling over the strange inquiry about Faune, 
and the still more unexpected request of Mary 
Clayton ; so, like a man who had himself well 
disciplined, Frank Holmes seated himself at a 
table by the window and worked hard and 
mnnterruptedly for the next two hours. Then 
he I'Obe, and went direct to tlie City, to cull on 
Mr (Uaytoii. He was shown in at once to tlie 
banker’s private room, where he loJiml that 
gentleman busy with his letters. 

‘What do yf>u think of the news this morning, 
Frank?’ lie eagerly asked. 

‘Not much,’ was tlie answer ; and Mr (Jlayton’s 
face fell. Holmes explained to him his rea.sons 
for not attaching miuh iinpuitaucc to the sup- 
post'd (lue. 

‘Still,-it may be the man !’ 

‘It may; on almost tlie siiine rea^oniiig, so 
might any man you met outsnle in the street. 
W'e shall see by to-inonow, do.ubtlesa. —l>ut J 
came to answer peisonally your jnquuy con¬ 
cerning Fttune. I liave not seen him lately.’ 

* He has never been near us since tlie evening 
you Were there last, Flank,’ said the banker 
! giavely. ‘It is so e.\traordinar}, and 1 tliougiit 
I you might be able to explain it ’ 

‘How, Mr Clayton?’ueinaiided Holmes, coloiir- 
jiug. ‘He and I have long ceased to be lilends. 
1 had not met him for ueeks belure tliat eveu- 
ing. 

‘He ,h'it early, and rather abruptly, on the 
occasion iu ijuestion,’ :iemarked Mr Clayton. 
‘He was not in the habit of going away at uny 
time Uefoi'f; ten. I have since fancied, Frank, 
that lie followed you.’ 

‘No,’ said lloiines, thinking as he spoke; ‘I 
do not think he lollowed me. Your memory is 
at fault a little, I think. It must ha\e been 
nearly half an hour after 1 left you that he 
came auay.? 

‘'i'heu-you met him V 

‘He*.oveitook me. I had loitered along the 
way. and- it Was a fjuarter past nine when I 
reached Albert Gate. There he overtook me, as 
lo stood for a moment; he was going his way 
across the ^ark to Mount Street; myway was 
up by Hyde Park Corner.’ 

I *My iancy was wrong, I see,’ observed Mr 
1 CUyton after a puise. Then, with some embar- 
, rass^ent, he added: ‘Would you mind telling 
I me, Frank, what passed between you and him 
I when you ^uet?’ » 
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* It was only a few words, and I would rather 
not repeat them, Mr Clayton.’ 

‘Still, I will press luy request, Frank. I have 
beqn uneasy.’ 

HoUuea looked at bis old friend for a moment, 
and then, in a low steady voice and without a 
sign of emotion, related exactly what had passed. 

The banker seemed deeply agiUited, and M’ulked 
from the table to the window and bucJ^ several 
times. ‘ Well, well,’ he said at length, resuming 
his chair \vitli a sigh, ‘what you liavc toltl me, 
Frank, gives me matter to think over. I sup¬ 
pose you wouldn’t cull at Faune’s lodgings lor 
me, and ask about him *’ 

* Vi's ; 1 will do so, this morning.’ 

* Thank you.—Are you going to see Mary ?’ 

‘As a matter of course, yes. — Do you know 

wliy she wishes to bee me? Is it in comnsctiou 
with the same mutter?’ 

‘ I haven’t the least iilea. I mentioned that I 
was sending you a line, and site asked me to 
say she would be glad to see you to-day, or some¬ 
thing to that ellect.’ 

‘ Well, good-morning, Mr Clayton. I will call 
at Fiiiiuc’s lodgings, and then go on to Cadogim 
I’Jace.’ 

The nil-was charged with further surprises for 
Frank Holmes tliat day. 

On ringing at I'auue’.s lodgivgs in jMoimt 
Street, the iaiidludy, wlio opcne<I the tloor, 
ivceivod him with a start ot .surprii-e and 
pleasnrv. She knew lam well; he had once 
been a Irequent culler. 

‘ I have been a good while without peeing 
)ou, Mis llrowuing,’ ho said, with a gooL^-imturcil 
smile; ‘but I have been very busy one way 
and anothej-, and-Are you <jmte well?’ 

‘Thank you, sir, ijiute well, indeed,’ she 
answered <iuickly ; ‘and if I’d only knowed 
your address, Mr '(»me.s, I’d have culled to 
speak to \ oil days ago ’ ’ • 

‘Alxmt nliat, JIrs Drowning’—Is Mr Faiuie 
at home 

‘At liome ! Why, it’s about Mr Faune, sir, 
lie hasn’t been here since a week lust Sunday !’ 

Holmes started, and alter a moment, signe<l 
to the woman tliat lie would come in. liif 
followed her into her little ground-floor parlour 
and sal down. ‘ Since Sunday ^Yeek ! ’ he saii^ 
quietly.—‘Ditl Mr Faune say he was gofJig any¬ 
where ? ’ • ^ 

‘Never a wor«l, sir. After having his break¬ 
fast, he read Ins pajiers all the day—at leAst 
he stayed m liis room—and in the evening he 
went out—as 1 supi)Ose(l to dinner, us usual— 
and never came back since. And there’s a heap 
of letters ioi him, and his clothes, anil all Ins 
things, and i don’t know in the world what* 
to do. If Mr Faune don’t come back, sir, I 
shall be at a heavy loss on account of ijy rooms 
being imlet.’ « • 

‘Quite 80 , Mrs Browning.’ Frank' Inuli no 
doubt that humie was a good .deal iii arl’ears 
with his rent as well ‘He took iiothing wifii 
him when ho left?’ • » ^ 

‘Nothing at all, sir, that I know of, hut 
what he woiu He took his keys with him, 
and left his boxes and portinanties and thiife 
all locked.’ • 

‘Of course Mr Faune was here the previous 
uigUtI’ • * • 


‘ Vea, sir; he came in a few minutes before 
ten—about five minutes.’< 

Holmes recalled that Saturday night It^was 
.a quarter past nine when* he met Faune at 
Albert Gate, which, allowing fur one or two 
minutes’ delay there, left hiiu at least *thiftv- 
tive minutes to walk Across the corner of tbe 
Park between that point and Moun^ Street. It 
was not more tliau ten minutes’ walk; but 
doubtless Faune, indulging in a smoke, sauntered 
easily ; so that Mrs Browning was butficientlv 
accurate in her recollection of the hour at which 
!ier lodger came in, 

‘1 met Mr Faune for a minute that night 
at Albert Gate on his way home,’ he remoiked 
—and he ivgrettod, soon afterwArds, having 
dropped the remoi'k; ‘ it was then,* 1 remember, 
fiiteen minuU's past nine by the chiming of a 
I public clock. 1 have not .seSn or heard of him 
I since. I came to ask about him this morning, 

' because a friend of his, who has missed him, 
re([Ue!»tetl me to do so.' • 

‘ 111—in cast*,’ said the Woman with trepidation, 
‘anything happened to him, I havenV luoveil 
a thing ill hi'> rooms. I keep them locked all 
day, only opening the wiiidowiS.’ ^ 

‘ Nothing has liappened to him, T am quite 
sure.’ , 

‘ And g<jing to be maiTied, too—to a beautiful 
I wealthy young lady, os he told me I’ said Mrs 
I Biowning, sjgluiig deeply and clasping her 
' hands. 

! ‘ It is a little extraordiimry,’ said Holmes, 

rising; ‘but no doiilit he will soon turn up. 
He may have gone down the river with some 
friend in a yacht, and been carried fai-ther than 
they meant to go. That olteu happens.’ And 
promising to let her know if he heavil anything 
concerning her lodger, Frank Holmes went 
away. 

Much as the strange and sudden disappearance 
of Claude Faune puzzled him and filled his 
thoughts, walking slowly up the pavement of 
Mount Street he could not help thinking of 
jMaig&i’et Neale. He was treading the very 
sti>nes upon wliicU she hml walked flint fatal 
^uturdi?^ night to her death. As imuginatiou 
worked iiioie and more, liis pace grew slower 
and slower. With his lutinls behind his back, 
and his head bent, he followed lier light foot¬ 
steps foot by foot to the top of the street— 
across Park Lane—through the small gate— 
alwig, the patli between the ilou'cr-beds and 
aci'Oss tlie road to the steps, at the bottom of 
which she was*killed. Some cliihlreii wei'e play¬ 
ing at .the lountutn below, but he did not see 
them, sb wmpt was he in the mental process 
of picturing the scene. Wliom had she come 
to inest? Was this the appointed place? Had 
sh»rbeen kept waiting, and gone down the steps 
io bo out oi view in the hollow? No; she hud 
i*ifot done this, unless it was prearmnged, for 
I Hj' going down the steps she became invisible 
from the roads above. By w'hich path had her 
assassin come?—from the right or the left or 
the froiil;? True, she might have gone farther 
than this place, and returned; but this w'as 
hardly likely, for nobody coming that ^av—from 
Ihe w'est side of the fountain—after dark would 
think of crossing through the hollow to sborteft 
the distance roun9 by a few ylrds. Then, as he 





was moving avray, Holmes stopped short with ttashing her upon him. I have no mother 
a start. An idea had iiasbed upon him, the con- to guide me, Fraiilc; but I have a right to an 
sequence of which will »o seen in due time. explanation. I always welcomed you here when- 

It was not withpufc some beating of the heart ever you chose to (^me j you ha<l no right to 
that Ije stood at the door of the house in drop the privilege without telling me why^ lias 
Cadogan Place again, ^hilst the footman took it never struck you that you offended me? Is 
his card up—tho card of Fi-ank Holmes, who a girl to accept that which a man has the right to 
had been ivbnt to ascend the stairs, without resent? I have my proper pride, but it ‘does 
announcement, three steps at a time, swinging not prompt Qie to bear this in silence.’ 
his hat and maybe whistling!—he resumed his Frank Holmes stoo<l up, pale. ‘ Mary,’ he 
ordinary calm. As soon as he entered the draw- said, ‘ I am afraid, grievously afraid, there has 
ing-room, it .was manifest to him, although she been a great mistake somewhere. I am not 
eolourod, that Miss Clayton wos controlling able to think it out, now. But I will tell 
herself f but the nature of the feeling under you what your father wanted me for that 


control he could not conjecture. 

* Thank yqu for coming, Frank,’ she said 


evening.’ 

He related it to her in a few wor<lR, as deli¬ 


very quietly, giving him her hand and inviting , catelv as he had the skill to do it The colour 
him by a sign to a chair close to her own. j passed gnidually from the girl’s face, and she 
If he had come tliere.with the faintest hope | rose when he had done and put her hand 
—which he had not—her reception would have familiarly on his arm for a moment 


killed it on the spot 


‘I understand it now,’ she said. ‘Tlierc was, 


‘ I saw your father this morning,’ he said ,' as you have said, a great mistake. IIow my 
taking the pluni^e at *once, ‘and he asked me j futlier came to fancy it, I do not know ; lie 


knew anytSing 


^ 2 (mally in , v 

Mary Clayton slightly raised her brows, and : to marry you ! 


if I Icnow anything about Claude Faune.. I! was dcccivcil by appearances and, perhaps, repi-e- 
am sorry I do not i have gone to his lodgings, ! scntitions. But I nave never been engaged to 
-and his landlady is* ecpially in the dark.’ | marry Mr Faune, moi’C than 1 have been engined 


asked when ho had last been in his rooms. | 

‘Last Sunday week. He went out in the | 


‘But—but'- 

‘But it mitflit have been? 


Nay, nay ; you 


evening—the woman thought, to dinner—ami , are wrong. A<gain, be careful not to miscon- 
has not come back since. It is odd ; but, you | strue me. The fal^ friend never made a good 
know, a young man like Faune may have gone liusband, and will never get tlie chance from any 
on the spur of the moment boating, or yacht- girl who has her senses.’ 

ing off the coast, with any fellow who asked At this point Frank Holmes w'as in a painful 
him.’ ^ ^ ^ dilemma* Could Mary Clayton be ignorant, 

‘Perhaps that is it,’ she answ'ered, with an now, that slic was mistress of his heart? If 
indifference which surprised him, ‘although I not, she certainly betrayed n(»t the least coii- 
dq not think so.—However, it is not to speak sciousiiess of her knowleilge. She had warned 
about the mysterious disappearance of Mr Faune him not to ‘misconstrue’ her, which was not 
that I have asked you W call’ She hesitato<l, encouraging; and she liad spoken ot the ‘false 
and seemed to l>e gathering her strength before! fAnd.’ In what di*l she regaixl him as false? 
going OIL Looking straight in his eyes, with | In seeking to win the object of his friend’s 
the colour at first'high in her face, sh* sahl; | affection'? Ah; but then the ‘object’ had not 
‘Frank, knowing you as well as I have alright i*esentod the treachery in the spirit in which 
to do, I ^am sure you will not misconstrue moc she referred to it now. 

now. You came here that night to ^ec my ‘ I am pcr])lexed, ilary ; I mutt think over 

father, and went away without coming in to things. 1 will not conceal that I have been 

se^ me. Of course I know Mr Faune was here, very unhappy.’ 

I met ^ou at another time in the street, and ^ ‘ You could not conceal it, Frank, if you tried, 
you decidedly looked annoyed at being recog- is written in your ^yes, in your face; but 
uiaed by me. 1 will say nothing concerning it has done you good—it nas made you work.’ 
your ceasing for so long to call here—where ^ I haven’t worked for the love of the thing.’ 
you W'cre mways not a visitor, but a ^ieltd. *‘ No mafter for the motive; the rosulU are 
Will you tell me why all this has been ? Tou the same.—Now, there is the luncheon bell; 
will not misconstrue me, I know.’ ‘ will you join me as in the old days?’ 

The calm bravery with which she said it, How could he resist her? When it was over, 
her clear gray eyes never flinching for a‘moment Jie v\as about to leave; but she detained him, 

or her voice wavering, was truly admirable, saying: ‘When will you come again?’ 

Amazement was written in the man’s face. i ... i i?... , 


He liqjd her hand for a second or two, ex- 
answer to make he could not for a while imag^e. amining her eyes and face with a hungry look. 
‘Mary/ he said at last, doubtfully, ‘did you^ It was a yeiy sweet face, with bright clear eyes 
know why your father asked me here thiA looktng into his own; and they made him 
eveninu?’ <■' nn.i. 


evening? 


unsatisfied and* unhappy, for he saw no sign 


‘I did not know that lie had asked yoif at of what he hungered for. A sliort while back 
*i I T cravinjf was not upon him, and nc loved 

, thought I came unasked?’ he said her as ardently as now. Afraid to commit 

* hi;pself to an answer, lie pressed her hand and 

had, she answ'ered, ‘it would not went away. 

“75 ^en the first time.’ t, Afhe emerged into the crowded Knightsbridge 

•‘Ah, but then It was different’ ' ' ' * '* 

' fHoM? was it (hl^reut?’ t]M prl demanded, 


road from the quiet squares, his ew, familiar 
with street cries, caught the echb oi one that 
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petrified him. The early eveiiing newspapers 
were out, and the newsboys were screaming: 
‘Hyde Park Murder—An*est of the Honourable 
Chi^de Faune!’ 

, {To ftc conHnued>) 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Ecyptologists in liondon had lately the oppor¬ 
tunity of witnessing the unrollmg of a munnny 
from Upper Egypt. Tliis interesting and rare 
operation took place in one of tlio Science 
Theatres of University College, and was con¬ 
ducted by Mr E. Wallis Bridge, wdio dedivered a 
discourse upon tlie subject He pointe»l out that 
thr practice of mummifying the dead begaft as 
long ago as five thousand b.c., although the speci¬ 
men before them was probably not older than 
one thousand u.c. He tohl his licarer.s liow much 
had been learned from this systematic unrolling 
of tile mmnniiies of Egypt, and how the fineness 
of the linen, as well as the medical knowleilge 
e.\hibitO‘l in dealing with tlie body, pointed to 
high culture and intelligence on the part of the 
ancient which practised this method of dis¬ 
posal of their dead. 

A few ^veek^ ago the famous Etlfel Tow(‘r at 
P.uis was struck by lightning, and as exaggerated 
rumours have spread with regar'l to both danger 
and damage, tlie authorities hav’e diiiwii up a 
Peport slating what artually took place It 
should be first noticed that although the 'J'ower 
is ()f met.d, and mint thus to a groat e.xjAUit act 
as its own protector, it is furnished with a centml 
lightuing-Krl, as well as eight others which pro- 
met from the balustrade of the tliiixl platform. 
The lightning discharge took place sliortly before 
ten o’clock at night, and was accompanied by a 
deafening clap of thunder. Some molten drofs 
were, detaclieil from the summit of the main 
liglituing-conductoi’, and tlie other rod.s were 
seen to liavc brublies of liplit attached to them 
like those known as St Elmo’s Fire. But the 
ollicials on the Tower at the time suffered not 
the slightest inconvenience, and the various deli¬ 
cate meteorological iiistrumeiits vrerc uiidamageil. 
The upper part of the Tower immedialely after 
the lightning discharge appeared to be cnwloped 
for a short time in a h^hly luminous electric 
cloud. 

A new method of insulating electric •wiroh liak 
recently been ailopted in Germany. Paper is 
first of all prepared by soaking in an ammoniacal 
solution of copper, a process which confers upon 
the paper durability and makes it imperj'ions to 
water. (The well-known Willesden paper, which 
18 used for damp walls and roofing pflrposes in 
^ib country, is prepared in a similar manner.) 
Tlie pasty mass so ipreparod is now ajiplibd to 
the wires to be insulated by means of a spe^al 
machine, after which treatment tlj^ coated wire^ 
are dried, and finally passed through a kith of 
boiling liwoed oil. The important oi' effective 
insiitation of electric w’ires is every day becoinin*’ 
more evident. Recent fatal accidents tlirougS 
contact with electric-lighting w’ires indicate that 
currents which ivere believed to be harmless fan 
kill. It would seem that skilled electricians have 
still much to*le«n with regard to the conditions 


under which a current «f given intensity is 
innocuous. / 

Specimens of the bark’ of Quillaia Saponaria 
were exhibited recently at the Linnean Society 
hy Mr T. Christy. Tliis bark, in the furm of 
extract, has been in use f^r 8ome*tiiue in ckansing 
wool, silk, &c.; but it will be probajily found of 
greater coniiiiercial importance ironi the fact that 
it lias the power of solidifying hydrocaikui oils, 
thus I'endering them free from dangerous leakage 
dining transport These oils, including even 
benzoline, can be again rendered, liquid and 
available for use by the adiUtion of a small 
quantity of citiic acid. • * 

The inhabitants and manufacturers pf Plttsbuig, 
Pennsylvania, have for a long time had the 
advantage of cheap fuel and light, both of which 
were obtained in abundance^from the natural 
gas peculiar to the district. The supply has, 
however, from some unexplained cause, begun to 
fail, and many consumers jiave been obliged to 
return to coal. 

Tl>e Water Committee of the Corporation of 
Lon«lon have recently been in communication 
with one of the powerful companies who supply 
the Metropolis with w'atcr, with a view to urge 
upon the,m the desirability of supplying winter for 
trade ])urp 02 »es at something less than the amount 
chargeable for domestic consumption, which, 
being calculated on the rateable value of the 
premises supplied, often assumes the character of 
an e.\oibitant claim. Mr Archibald Hobbs, who 
has already earned the gratitude of householders 
by winning Irom the company other valuable 
conces’-ionK, points out in refei*ence to the failure 
of the.«e recent negotiations that it has been 
already decided by^ law, and aflirmed by the 
House of Lords, that owners and occupiers of 
dwelling-houses can compel the company, so long 
as they lake water for domestic purposes at the 
specified rates, to supply them for trade purposes 
by meter at a stated clmrgc per tliousanu gallons. 
Tlie cdhsiuners can claiif! thi.s from the winter 
comjiaiiies by right, and not by favour, as tlicse ! 
gionopolists w’oiild lead their customers to 
.suppose. All persons, therefore, who have need 
to use ^ati^' lor trade purposes as well as for 
dome-stic use would do well to make themselvas 
•acquainted with the Acts of Parliament by which 
^the water companies are controlled. 

The establishment oi a daily illustiated paper, 
the Jhilif Graphic, marks a new' era in the history 
of nev^spaper enterprise, and one which a few 
year« ago would have been a simple impossibility. 
The methods uy W'hich both books and news¬ 
papers are *iUustrated have undergone a radical 
^change et'cn w'ithin the past dozen years. A 
'little more than a decade back tlie artist had to 
draw his picture direct on the wood, which was 
afterwards engraved by another hand. The 
system is quite ^Jifferent how. The artist executes 
a •Une-draw'iug on white cardboard; this is 
pl^itographed, and the resulting negative is 
placet! above sensitisetl zinc; this zinc is sub¬ 
sequently ^etched by acid, and after mounting on 
a block of w'ood, is reaily for the printing-press. 

It is actiftilly possible to produce such a nrinting- 
block two hours after the drawing l&ves the 
aiitist’s hands. There are two other advantages 
in the system besid^ this one o| quickness; ‘we* 
original remains mtact, and represents a real 
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•value proportionate to the status of the artist i be driven off. Lacquer gives a far b^der and 
hiicl evwT and l»e is reproduced in fac- more lasting surface than any kiua ot varnisb, 
simile. « while it is not brittle, and preserves its exquisite 

Signor Schiaparelli, whose name is so much, polish for centuries, , r • ^ ' 

associaj^ with the study of meteors, has after ai\ A new use hp been, found for it recoq^ly as 
investigation extending qver t«n years ascertained an effective coating for ships’ bcjttoms. It is said 
that the p^ppt Mercury revolves on iis axis once to stop galvanic action entirely, and to have d 
for ev«ry i^olution which it makes round the wonderful preservative power both on steel and 
sun. Jt'would therefore compare with the moon copper plates. 

in its moi'ement round this earth, which turns Among inWesting novelties at the Maritime 
one face always towards ns owing to the same Exhibition at Boston is a machine for distilling 

phenomenon, sca-watcr and turning it into fresh and s^rkling 

• A c<>rresj>oudcnt of tlie Tunes of Tiulia deplores drinking-water. The niachine is called the Cola 
the gradual deterioration of the native shikari, or Blast Water Still, and it is quite simple in design, 
hunter, about wliom we read so much in all and does its woik thoroughly. The water is 
books dealing with sporting adventures in our vaporised in a suitible vessel by means of a steam- 
great Eastern dependency. Tliis writer compares coiX and as the steam rises it is mingled with 
the present shikar^ with the primitive hunter of fresh air, which aerates it and gives that siiarkle 
a past generation, who with bow and arrow and which is so characteristic of fresh spring-water, 
admirable courage and ingenuity would track But the water distilletl by this machine is far 
down and slay the most dreotlcd wild heaate. It purer than tliat of any natural spring, for it 
is all different now. The shikari of to-(hiy arms contains no mineral matter whatever. The taste 
himself with an inferior Birmingham gun and | of ordinary distilled water is, if not nauseous, 
blazes away at everything he sees; so much so,cxtivmely insipid, owing to absence of air, and 
that in manv districts wliich were formerly ; wo have already noticed how this fault i.s rectified 
famous for the sport wdiich they afforded, there in the new process. The sizes of these maclnncs 
is ,now hardly a game-bird ‘'to be seen. Tlie vary, the largest being capable of dtailiag with 
inCeiHority of the weapons used often leads to sixty gallons of water ])(m’ liour. 
serious accident'*, and there is hardly a district in One novel ^ealiirc of the Boston Exhibition 

Bengal where one or more natives canii(»t he is a real canal nearly six Iniiulred feet long, and 

found who have been mutilated by tlie bursting of sulllcient depth to acctmimodate launches of 
of a gun. The brave shikari ot ohl, who came of /ivernge size. Among these are sevei’al diiven by 
long generations of those who spent their lives electricity, and one winch owes Us motive-power 
in warfare with wild beasts, is past and gone, to nuphtlia. Tin? last form of launch is sure 
Cheap firearms have improved him out of exist- to becoqic popular, for the necessary machincrv 
ence. takes up very little room in comparison with 

Attention hasogain been called to the dangerous that of a steam-launch, and it reijuiies no skilled 
and slippery otate of the Tjondon streets during engineer. You simply light a lamp, which 
wet and frosty weather, by a deputation which repro'Hints tlie furnace, and in a minute the vessel 
recently waited upon the authorities in order to can he propelled by the touch of a lever. 1'lie 
move that some radical change be made in the lifi.inch shown at tlie Exhibition is twenty-live 
cleansing arrangements. There is no doubt that feet long, and lias an engine of four hoi'se- 
iii cerUun slates of IhtJ weather asphalt “Jiaving power. 

is very treacherous; ami it is no uncoiiunon I'he iuhalation of hot air as a remedy for 
thing to sec in one thoroughfare two or three phthisis Iiaving been advocated by a (lerman 
animals doivn at the same moment. This would doctor, has been recently tried and reported upon 
be avoided if the asphalt were kept '^lean by bv another doctor in practice at St Petersburg, 
civistant lln.shings, or sprinkled xvith sand in The cases selecWd were purposely t)io.-e in winch 
frosty weather. Wood-pavement is sometimes • tlie upper part of the lungs or adjacent tissues 
quite an slippery as asphalt, and has tlie further I wei-e aHccteil, it being thouglit tliat however hot 
serious disadvantage tliat it is so absorbent tlmt^ the air, it must get cdolcd before reacliing the 
in liot weather it often gives oil" a most offensive more renK>te structures. Tlie treatment, although 
odour. All things considered, it would seem Miat thed with every precaution, and over a jieriod of 
a really effective surfacing for our hard-wiAked many weeks, was found to have no rei»edi|d 
roads still remaii^to be invente<l.' effect whatever. 

A paper was^ipilly read before the Washing- When the incandescent system ^ of electric 
ton OhemiedtSpRety, by Mr Romyii Hitchcock, lighting, first came lorw’ard, the lasting pixiperty 
upon th^ljpil^ation of the beautiful Japanese of the carbon filament enclosed xvithin tlic now 
Iwqner which has of late years become .so well familiar glass bulb was most uncertain, one bulb 
known to Europeans. The lacquer is obtained perliap* I'cmaining good for several weeks, whilst 
much after the manner of collecting india-rubW anotlier would uitliout any appaivni cause give 
—namely, by piercing periodically the bark waj[ in & few hours. The manufacture has now : 
a tree {Rhus Fernicifera). The juice exmlfes been steadily improved, and most of the lamps I 
from the horizontid cuts made, and after ^ing inay be reli^ upon to serve for a long time. Orm | 
collected in a kind of spoon, is transfeiTed to a at Tauntot: lihs Just ceas<{d to glow i^ter a Ise J 
wooden receptacle. Here, owing to* contact with of nearly eleven thousand hours. j 

the air, it is gradually transformed from its A Spanish paper illustrates a remarlcablQ I 
original grayish-white appearance to black. The Peking-stone’ which has been found in the» ; 
compound is next strained to free it froyi sou^ftiem part of Buenos Ayres. This takes the 
HnecMnical impurities, and is then subjected to form of an immense rock, which is so support^ 
h^ in order the water contained ip it may on a central point that it can bn r6cked to and I 
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to by one man, althonj'h its estimated weight clay under the protection of a steel shield. ,As 
is twenty-five toua Its shape is that of an the clay is excavated, iywill be carried to the 
irregular cone, and it stands in snch a way at original openings in thi ground, so that. no 
th^ extreme edge of a hill that it looks as if intermediate shafts will be , necessary. The 
a slight push would scml it tumbling down the funnels would each be eleven feet in diameter, 
slope. It will be remembered that similar rock- one representing the nj line and the otlier the 
ing*^ lioulders, some natural, others artificial, are down line. The motive-power for driving the 
to”be found in certain counties both in England trains would be electricity, a syeterii.wbich will 
and Scotland. , . shortly be on its •trial on another tunnelled 

A correspondent of the Tiiftes recently gave an railway which passes tinder the Tharara,‘and 
interesting account of Mount Morgan Gold Mine, which will soon be ready for opening to public 
wliicb is in (lentral Queeu-sland, and can be truly trattic. 

described as a mountain of gold. The stone __i 

which is quarried from llie mountain is a kind ^ ^ • 

of black ironstone, with no outward appearance TABLET TEAIN-SIONALLINO. 

of the more precious mebil; but this ore yield.s qf all the improvements which have recently 

from five to SIX ounces of go d to the ton. The , hitroducod on the railway, Tyeris Train 

nieUl IS so finely (ustriluited that the ordmary ~ ^ « a j. c- n* ^ i ■» 

mercury amalj'am process could not be resoited Tablet System of Signalling, «ow rendered cora- 


to without groat los.>», and this is therefore super- 


Tablet System of Signalling, «ow rendered com¬ 
pulsory on all new single lines, is undoubtedly 


seded by the chlorination method. The process of tlic beet as far as the safety of the travel- , 
for Hcparuting tlie precious metal is brielly as ling public is concerned. *It is wrought on the 
follows: tiie ore is crushed and reduced to sand ; same principle as tlie Iflock System, with the 
it is next roasted, ])laeed in barrels, and siib|ccte(i i important additimi of the tayiet~a round piece of 


cnioii. e oi gum, . uu,mu- uiwe «uciTy, . oiu ^ j ^ ^ 

from the mass. J3y atter-treatnient with «diaf- , , , •« m,* x. i» ^ x • i 

coa! and subsequent reduction in a reverberatory Tiot proceed. The tablets are contained 

furnace, the gold is finally rec«vere<l in the an instrument—two of winch are usually in 
metillic state. Tlie mi*tal from this mine is far each cabin—controlled by electricity, and are 
purer th.in any yet found in nature, llie baser | released by an elaborate code of signals. 
met»ds associated with it umouuting to less than j Suppose we liaNe a train at A, wishing to 
one h.df ])er cent. I pj-ocpcd to B The driver must fiM be provided 

Hic lislicrmcu at Beal .'md Dover lately caught i,„t 4 ,,^ meantime the iiistru- 

m Ibcr nuD a doscviptum ol a,,,all li.-b , j j y ^ 

W'hich was entirely strange to them : but instead . , . / 

of socking to know what manner of fi.h they po^f-'l^'l'ty be got out by the aignalmau at A, 
were, they jiromptly settled the question by 8 *^ 1 ^ permission from the signalman at B, 

throwing *t1ieni ove’rbo.ard. These fish were which i>en»i 5 sion is an acknowledgment from 
anchovies, and tlieir market value is seventy that station that the section is clear. We shall 
shiliings per thon-iand. It is not the first tilijo aee how this permission is given. A sends the 


that the anchovy, which is gen»*rally regarded as 
a Mediterranean fi"!!, has visited our coasts; and 
one observer records that he saw one luiudrcd 
and fifty thousand captured on the Cornish cofist 
in 1871. But it would seem that the visits of 


usual preparatory train-signal. This is acknow¬ 
ledged by B, who then receives a prescribed 
number of beats on liis bell from A as an indica- 
^ion that the latter wisbes a tablet* released. 


the valuable little fish are too few and far between* the* interchange of an understood code of 

to encourage any liope tliat a permanent trade in signalling, B then unlocks A’s cylinder, gntl 
anchovies could be cstablisbetl here. Althougly allows him to get out a tablet, which he hands to 
most abundant in tlie Mediterranean, it^- taken., the <lnver. The latter, having seen the outdoor 
in large numbers on tlie^ltlantic coasts of France, semaphore signals lowered, and got his ‘All right’ 
Spain, ami Portugal, and also finds its way to signal from Ihe guard, proceeds on Ids way to B, 
the south-west coast of Norway. • * the next tabid station—generally evciy second 

Mr Charles Hancock, who has on former occa- staCioii- whex'e the tablet he received at A, which 
sions proposed usefid reforms in our postal ser- is marked * A and B,’ is deUv^ej*ed up to the 
vice, now suggests the use of an international signalmair in exchange for fawther marked 
postage stamp, whicli should be available for, and H,** and so on. The si^^ian at B now 
nostii^ in any country included in the Postal* places the tablet received driver, 


Union. This innovation would alldw for the after iMitiiig its number in a book, Mto the tablet 
transmission of small sums, and wotiM also cylrtider or box, and exchanges cer’taiu bcll-^gimls 
permit a writer to pay for the reply to his letter, ^ith the signalman at A, by means of whicli the 
whicht would often represent a great* con^eni- itistruments are again securely locked, 

^ • Suppose, again, tliat a train has left A carrying, 

The long-talked-of scheme of a Central London of Course, a tablet, and another train is waiting 
^lilway tias again been revived, riJnWtbere secijia at B to get on to A; the signalman at B cannot 
at last some chance Utat the scheme will take by any possibility get a tablet from his instru- 

S vactlcal shape. The last idea is to drive a inent fintil the driver who has already left A 
ouble iron-lined tunnel far below the foundations arrives with his table^ to be placed in the 
I of the houses, an<l at a sufficient depth to #s’oid instrument to relieve it in such a w'ay as another 
sewers and pipes of every kind. The tunnels tablet can he got from it. Furtheitnore, shoult 
would, in tact be driven through tSe London a train be sent fi€m B to A, Aid break dowTi or 
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be delayed by the way, ao tram can follow on the 
same section till the diwer of the first train has 
arrived with his tablet,^which must itself clear 
the line of the train which carried it 

Thua all along its jonrnev the train is carefully. 
gnarded .by electric signjils, from cabins in the 
rear, ami likewise in advance, and by no possi¬ 
bility can tyo trains be on the same section at 
once, since, as we have seen, no driver can proceed 
without his tvblet, wdiich tablet cannot be released 
without the permission and co-operation of the 
signalmen at, each end of the section. In the 
case of express trains, the tablet when taken 
from the inatnunent is placed on a ring, which 
wbfle the train is j>ns8ing is slipi^ed from the 
outstretched arm of the signalman to that of 
tlie driver, the latter delivering up his ring 
and tablet to the signalman at the stunc time. 
Tire train is, of course, slowed a little till the 
exchange is made;'still, the momentum often 
, causes the ring to run up the arms of the men 
and give them severe H)lows on the back of the 
neck with the heavy tiiiblcts. Altogether, that 
form of tablet excuanging is •open to serious 
objections. 

On the new coast-lino of the Great Noi tli of 
Scotland Railway, howtvei*, it is n giievance 
which.no longer exists, thanks to Mr Manson, tho 
Great North of Scotland Rjvilway (‘ompuny's gifted 
Locomotive Superintendent, udio has invented an 
apparatus for exchanging tablets which, bnefly 
described, consists of a fi]>ecial casting formed like 
a tuning-fork, the prongs of tlic fork being slotted 
to hold two brass tongue-pieces or levers, which 
at <vne end work on a pin or stud, the otlier ends 
being kept in contact >vith each other by a plate 
spring. One of these special eastings in fixed to a 
sliding arm on the engine, and an(»ther is carried 
in a similar manner on a cast-iron column at 
each tablet stition. The tablet is placed in a 
small india-rubber case ; and when an exchange is 
to be made, this case, with the tablet in it, is hung 
on an arm attache<l to the rear end of the social 
casting in such a position that the tablet is 
central with the hjngue, betvreen the prongs of, 
which it is forced bv the speed of the train. 

Mr Manson’s valuable invention has *i5cen in 
usCp on the Great North of Scotland Ilailw’ay 
for about five months, and has pi'oved a great 
boon to both signalmen and drivers. By means 
of it tablets can already be exchanged w'hile the 
train is running at the rate of thirty or forty 
miles an hoijr; and with further improvements, 
suggested by time and experience, it will doubt¬ 
less be possible by-and-by to make the exchange 
while running at a mile a minnie. 

Sihoidd the signalman in chaise of thb tablet 
instrument make any mistake in its working, it 
gets locked, so that no tablet can be got from it. 
In this- case—that is, when commnnication^ is 
entirely dMtroyed—the working of the line is 
arranged for by means of a Bed-cap Pilolman;' 
who on receiving two of three printe»l forms fronf*^ 
the station-master or other responsible official— 
the other form is delivered to the signalman— 
walks along the railway to the other end of the 
section ; and if the section is clear, delivers one 
of the forhis to the sigpolman, and retaining 
the other for himself, allows trains to proceed on. 
the seetion nnder his control in accordance with 
certain rul^ not of ^general inte^st This is con¬ 


tinued till the apparatus is restored ‘ to w'orking 
order. 

Signalmen are not to show Mine-clear* signals 
to allow any train to pass on to a section worked 
by a red-cap pilolman. • 

I- — ■ — - —... 

I 

i A VALENTINE. 

Br thp niftss-grown wicket gate, 

Which she swings with timid bauds, 

And but half-iuclined to wait, 

A pretty maiden stands; 

For who first shall cross her way, 

When the early sunbeams shine 
On this February day, 

She may choose as Valentine. 

So she lingers in the mist, 

While swift blushes come and go, 

Till tlie sun’s warm lips have kissed 
Into living gold the snow. 

Is it one of CiipidV laws, 

Or some sweet decree of Fate, 

That a manly step should pause 
Eveiy morning by that gjite ? 

No ' his duties in the toun 

Cal! the hid who loves hei W’ell, 

Through the pasturos bare and brown, 

From his honiebtead on the fell. 

You may shake wiw' heads and smile— 

Yet the nairow path leails straight 
From the fields Wyoiid the stile 
' To the moss-grown wicket gate. 

Hush ! She heaiH his mind stiides; 

But the holly Iwughs dioop nigh, 

And to-day she sh^ly hides 
^ Till the feet pause and—pass by. 

Ah ! the tin ush that nests aliovc 
Sees how soft blue eyes can shine, 

When a maiden’s own tiue love 
Is her chosen Valentine. 

Well, a lover need not know 
That a jiretty maid would wait 
In the February snow 
^ <c By a moss-grown wicket gate. 

' And the secret of ike bush 

Where the scarlet beriies shine 
' Will Ik* safe heU'een the thrush 
And good St Valentine. 

£. Matbbson. 
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DAFFODIL S. 

Two flowers stand out from among all othei’h 
to be loved with a wealth of aflcction largely 
mingled with old associations, and with those 
pleasant inemorios of childhood that ai'C precious 
to all of us. All flowers wc number among our 
I friends, but these two hold a jdace in Die inner 
circle of the heart. One ‘ the pule ju'imrose ’ tiiut 
made glad and golden the April ivoods of chiM- 
hood ; the other tlie 

JMffoUilK, 

That cnino before the swallow dares, oiuhtako 

'J’lie winds of Afarch with beauty. 

Both are beloved by the poet-'; both are rich 
in associations social ainl liiston’eul. In the old- 
fashioned gardens, ivhere the ladies of long ago 
walked stillly in ruff and fanlingalc between tke 
trim box bow'era, there bloomed every shade of 
primrose and polyanthus, from the pale yellow 
w’ilding of the ■vvoixls to the rare and costly 
varieties that even then brought goodly prices 
in the market. And haughty Cavaliers and 
close-shaven oiihodox Puritans unbent somewhat 
of their dignity, and rubbed their lionds in 
wholesome pride and contentment, as tne by' 
one their rarer blooms < 9 [ daffodil and narcissus 
came to perfection and scented the spring winds 
with fragrance. • * 

The tulip was all the fashion at one time ; and 
for tulips and hyacinths the wealthy burghew 
of Holland gave such immense sums that even 
the orchid fanciers of to-day can go no’fui'ther. 
In Britain, too, the mania for tulips was at one 
time fashionable, and fine bulbs were •highly 
prized and greatly thouglit of. What were •called 
Dutch gardens then became the rage, and J^ne 
may still see them in all their dtrim formality^ 
at some ^Id-fashioncd mansions. ^ Tlie tulip, 
however, is too stiff and scentless ;* and th® 
daffodil is essentially the more popular British 
flower ; and from the rich double yellow variety 
that glorifies the smallest cottage garden, «the 
Oarland Lilies that lend brightness to not a few 
of our Scotbh •woods and loch-sides, •and the 


Lent Lilies that grow wifd in abundance in 
England and Irelaml, to* the paler and more 
delicate sorts that bloom iu^ rich profusion in 
the gardens of all the three, kingdoms, it is 
everywhere love<h and everywhere prized as 
something very precious, because very homely 
and familiar. 

Nowadays, daffodil culture and daffoilil lore 
are becoming each year more popular, and every 
spring flower-show inti-oduces us to new por- 
foctiuns of shaxic an<l colour in the exquisite 
(laffixUl and narcissus that are year by year 
exhiliited in greater iiumhes-s. Many of these, 
however, are exceedingly delicate and costly 
varieties, that one oftenest sees brought to per¬ 
fection niuler glass—shadowy daffodils, that, 
beautiful as they ui'e, arc yet but the ghosts 
of our stunly friends of the ganlens and w’ood- 
lands ; and the |>ale narcissus, which, though 
its owJi home is a lauiF of snow, seems more 
fitted for some w’armer clime than for battling 
with the siiell blasts of March nn<> April, j 
,and making the open garden plot a place I 
of beauty. This delicacy is only in seeming, 
,how’cver, for the daffodil is the child of Alpine 
snow.'^, and far up among the mountain valleys, 
great fields of ‘dancing daffodils* scent the clear 
air with their delicious fragrance. The trade in 
the*daffodil and narcissus is yearly .increasing, 
and •enormous supplies of flowers are sent from 
abroad to JiOn<lon and our other largo towns, 
where, aU through the spring month**, one can 
‘for a few coppers secure a sweet and charming 
posy. ,With these foreign varieties, however, 
wo have nothing to do; it is the hardy outdoor 
‘^affydowndilljj’ that is our familiar friend; 
an*d it is some stniy jottings about it that we 
wfsh to give our readers, in the hope that they 
may be welcome to daffodil lovers and daffodil 
growers. • 

One delightful thing about daffodils is that 
they are so easily grown and take up’'so little 
r^m. Not the tiniest patch of cottage garden 
need be without them; indeed, we know ‘not* 
a few cottage ^raens where the varieties are 
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many and valuable, and where the rich gold 
that comes so easily A brighten the gray spnng 
days is a }>loa8ure beyond words to folks who 
have not much of any other gold to make lifd 
brighf for them, they are so conveniently 

polite j* they are pleasrilit and agreeable to us 
when we Ji&vo few other flowers to grace the 
youthful year. They mak® courtly bows from 
theil!' slender stalks as early as Februaiy in some 
places, and right on through March, April, May, 
and June, good friends with the primroses and 
violets,, and always gay and smiling ; then their 
little day over, they disappear, and let other 
flowers take their places till next spring. When 
up they come i^ain, ready ns ever to shake their 
cups in the sunshine, and nod defiance at that 
chilly carle the east wind, who is apt, ahis! to 
take so much of' the pleasure out of a blue 
sky and April weathe,^. 

Tliey require no rich soil or careful doctor¬ 
ing these (laffodils. A great bunch of yellow 
Lent Lilies will flourish as happily among 
the gra*^ as anywhere, and look prettier tliere 
too; and one large clump of the pheasant¬ 
eyed or Poet’s Narcissus, we remember well, 
used to be ‘a thing of beauty’ spring after 
spring, on the very verge of a rubbish heap 
in a foigotten comer oi an old-fashioned gar -1 
den. 

The narcia^UR, the jonquil, and the delightful' 
Scotch double ‘white lily,’ with their sweet! 
subtle scent, are most charming; but tliey are | 
more formal, more stately, than the daffodil— 
haughty folks, accustomed to attend to Ifs 
convertniices; whereas the daflbdils are friends for 
every day in this workaday world, and are 

Not too bright or good 

For Imuiau nature’s daily food; 

for they are quite ready to adapt theiUHelves t«> 
the wearei-s of corduroy and of homespun, and to 
spre.id their golden glory before tbe daz/Jed eye** 
of the cotter's bairn, who lovingly gathers an 
armful of them to stick in the brown"jug that. 
stands on the window ledge between the well- 
tliumbed Jflble and the IHlfjrim^s Prot|ref^^^ I 

And how well they adapt themselves to I 
decoration! Nothing is easier than to group 
them: given a tali jug or vase and a few 
of their own long green leaves, and tbey*. ore 
such absolute grace and perfection of cblour 
in themselves, tliat the whole room seems the 
brighter and happier for their presence. 

All these things, however, are well Known to 
daffodil lovers, so we must ha.^ten to give a 
few facts and fancies about them, which may 
not be equally familiar. For illustmtions oC the 
(laflbdll and narcissus nothing can be bett^ then 
the drawings in Hartland’s Orighial Little Booh of 
DaftxliUy which emanates yearly from Cork, in 
a book entitled Tc JMffoJyl (published by P. 
Barr and Sons, London) there arc some delight¬ 
ful things about them, and to it we are gi*eatly 
indebted, both for plea.Rure and for information. 
For instance, we learn from it that Narcimis 
Poeticuit was celebrated in ver«j both by the 
Greeks and tbe^ Homans, and that Theocritus 
makes mention of the daffochl A pretty tradi¬ 


tion, at anyrate, which we may enjoy, though we 
cannot attain to an absolute certainty that the 
flowers th^ sung were the exact variety we have 
to-day. Turner, who, so early as 1648, wi;ote 
a famous Herbal, was of opinion that they were 
tlie same, as he speaks of ‘a whyte narcissus or 
wliyte daffodil,’ and then goes on to say : ‘ Pliny 
makes mention of a kynde called Naremue 
her/xiceuif which is after my judgment our yellow 
daffodil.’ 

Lobel alluded to,the narcisRus as far back as 
1570; and in a rai-e book by Clusius (publisheil 
in Antwerp in 1570) many sorts are mentioned, 
tio in the days of Queen Bess and of hapwss 
Queen Mary of Scotland, old gardens were full 
of the variou.s kinds of narcissus and daffodil; 
and we can fancy Mary Stuart as, spring after 
Rpriiig, she took her restricted walks m the 
gardens of her Kiiglish prisons, watching them 
come out, and thinking sadly of the golden 
(lattbdiU that were dancing fiee ami gay in tlie 
fresh spring bi*eezes of sunny France, or away in 
wind-swept Scotland, where she had so often 
seen them burst into bloom in the gray shadow 
of llolyrood, or dance g«uly on the grass behind 
some shelWring wall at IrJt Andrews by the sea, 
or perhaps in the old-iashioncd gar<lens Perth. 
Looking down, perchance, from her palace of 
Linlithgow, the daffodils may have made sun- 
.sliine by the loch-sidc as she listened to the 
I impassioned strains ol Cliastelai*d, or ‘summoned 
Jlizzio with his lute and bade the minstrel 
play.’ 

And surely then, as now, in the sunny gardens 
; of Falkland, the great Scotch dtuibie (laHo<lil 
swayed its stately gtddcn head in the tiim 
borders beside the ''trong gray walls. 

With anotlier garden, where the daflbilils 
grow in wild profusion, Queen Mary’s name is 
always a'-'-ocintcd, for ‘Queen Mary’s Island’ in 
tiie Lake of Menteith is their chosen lioine. And 
that reminds ih that all over Britain we have 
much lor which to thank the monks and nuns, 
for wherever there was a religious house, they 
planted dadmlils ; ami now, when all truce of 
inonustery or convent has passed away, and the 
. hands that scattore<l the Moral gold liave long 
since crumbled into dust, ‘gmit groups of golden 
I daflodils’ growing wild in rich prutusion mark 
1 the sit<, of the old cliurch-lands. 

But to return to the'daffodil in literature. In 
1629 John Parkinson published his choice 
Garden of all SorU of Rarest Flowers, in which 
he givcR an account of nearly a huudreil sorts 
of narcissus, and which is full of quaint 
daffodil lore, for Parkinson was a sincere 
lover ot daffodils. Here is a charming quota¬ 
tion from a letter written by one Half Cun- 
nynghamd to liis cousin, Sir liobert Stapleton, 
in 16l0, and recently quoted in Harper’s Maga~ 
zine: ‘Yestennorii I was abroad while the dewe 
Btflk laye upon the grasse, for it was sweet and 
jjright 1 ki^owe not what it is that bringeth 
^at such tymes of spiing a fullneRs of joye to the 
J^eart; but ko it is, anifcertes with mO^eRpeciallie 
on tliis sweete daye, for all things were uuddhig 
tenderlie, and the whole world seemed full oi 
pure delyghte. Soe at li^t I came to a certaine 
spOit I wotted of, where alle around the bankes 
of a tiny lakelet stood a whole host of daffodillies 
growne talle and statelie and fayre, heither could 
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there have been iesse thau thousands of theiUi 
so that the whole earth coadjacent seemed strewn 
thick with bright yellow Ihikes of golde; and 
wl^enever ar small wynde came, they bowed in 
great,rows like a sea of golden stairs. I know 
not wliy it was, Amadis, but certes my lieoit 
was soe flooded with a bliss and a strong love 
longinge, that big tears of tender joy filled mine 
eyes *, and soe l lay me down upon, a green 
bank of grasse and sweet herbes, ‘and gazed on 
those fayre blossoms with gentle joyaunce.’ 

And from sucli quaint and charming prose 
we naturally turn to poetry, in which wc find 
ninneroiis allusions to daffodils. Herrick’s charm¬ 
ing Address to Daffodils^ and Wordsworth’s 
beautiful lines on the same subject, arc uni¬ 
versally familiar; and Sliakospeai’e, too, often 
notices them ; but perhaps everybody doe« not 
remember that the well-known quotation, *A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’ was applied by 
Keats to daffodils. Oscar Wilde, who is charm- 
ingly poetical when he deals with flowers and 
with nature, has four lovely lines about them : 

The little white clouds arc lacing over the sky, 

And the fields arc strewn wit’i the gold of the flower 
of Afarch; 

Tlu* cUfl'^dil breaks under foot, and the taaBolled larch 

Sways and swings as the thrush goes Imrrymg by. 

Wiiat a perfect picture tlmt is I One ahnoat feels 
the ii’eshness of tlie March uiml as it s-weops 
post, an<l there must suudy have liccn tlie sound 
()f a iipjiljng burn not far off, over uhicli the 
willows sliook their catkins m a \ ery ecstasy uf 
siirtug joy. 

DaUodils have a peculiar power of awaking 
memory, wt* tancy; .lud one can imagine that, 
like tlie strain oi some dear <»ld tune heard far 
from home, the sight a coniinoii double 
daffodil in Iiulia, in Canada, or jit the Cai>e, 
would bring buck the picture of the garckeu 
at home, the gray dike, the gooseberry bushes, 
the bunches of yellow daffodils, the sough of 
the spring wind o\er moor or sea, till brave 
eyes grew lUm with a mi&t of tcai-s, and strong 
hands ached with a keen longing to hold again 
in answering <dasp tlie hands of friends tuid* 
biotliers in the kindly home country. 

A few historical and geograj»hical notes, gleaned, 
from various sources, may add some inJerest t(f 
the subject, even to reaAu’s who do not own to a" 
mania for bulb culture, or consider the tiny bulb 
of some rare daffodil worth a goodudeal more 
than its weight m shillings. Kui’cissua, os all 
readers of mythology know, was doomed by 
Nemesis to peiish of seIf-a<lmirution, gazing at his 
own beautitui image in the well until he died, 
after which he was metamorphosed into flie flower* 
bearing his name. Shakespoai'e says •Proserpine 
was gatliering daffodil© when carrieil off by Pluto; 
but this myth is dogbtful, os the flowers deScrilxjd 
are move like the fritillaiy thau the* dafWil. 
Canon Ellacombe, m his Plant Lore of Shakerspear^ 
says the rose of Sharon was really*the large yellow 
nai'ciBsus,»which is common in Palestine and the 
East generally, and of which Mahomet said: ‘ ife 
that has two cakes of bread, let him sell one of 
them for some flowers of the uarci8.su8; for bredll 
is food for the body, but narcissus is food foBthe 
soul.’ 

The name daffodil is derived from affodyle 


or asphodel, the flower l^loved of the gods, and 
which is said to bloom pv ever in the fields of 
heaven, ' 

. The name Lent Lily is often applied to tliem, 
Md they are also called Lidi-lilies, Midi’ lueaning 
*March in the dialect of some of the, English 
countiei^ and both Lent\nd Lidi being equivalent 
to spring. Geographically, the iiaicit^us and daf¬ 
fodil ai-e widely spread, as they are to be found 
all over Europe, in many parts of Africa, in North 
and South America, in India, in Persia, in Casli- 
mere, and even in China and in, Jajain. One 
lovely variety, the sweet-scented* jonquil, is 
a favourite flower on New^ear’s Ihiy in China, 
and is also very popular in Japan. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE, 

THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK, 

Bv W. Clviik llt'Hsrix, 

Author «)f the II'mA (>f€he Gionctnur, etc. 

CHAl'TEH V.—A M\'8TKRlOi:8 VOICE. 

Here the second mate interrupted us by sing¬ 
ing out an order to the watch to haul down the 
tore and main fitipgallant studdingsuils. Then 
he took ill his lower ami main topuuist stuchling- 
sails. The men’s noisy bawling made talking 
ditticult, and Colledge went below for a glass 
of brandy-and-water. Presently old Keeling 
came on deck, and after a look around, and a 
pretty long aliu’e over the weather lx)w, where 
there was a very faint show of lightning, ho said 
something to the second mute and returned to 
the cudtly. 

‘ In foretopiuast studdiiigwiil! ’ bawled Mr 
Cocker: ‘clew iq> the miz/cn-royal and furl 
it.’ 

A little group of midshipmen hovering in the 
dusk HI the lee of the break of the poop, where 
the shadow of the gruah mainsail lay like the 
duikness of a thunderstorm upon the air, rushed 
i|to the* mizzeu rigging, and in a few inuipeuts the 
gosbumer-like cloud floating under the mizzen- 
royal tAick was melting out like a streak of 
vapour against the stars, with a couple of the 
young lads making the slmmds dance os they 
clawed their way up the ratlines. 

‘ What’s wrong with the weather, Mr Cocker/ 
said I, ‘that you are denuding the ship in this 
foshiop P 

‘Gh,’ said he with a short laugh, ‘Captain 
Keeling is a ve*'y cautious commander, sir. He’ll 
never a stuu’sail to the night outside the 
tropics ;*and it is a regular hu©iiiess with us to 
furl the foi*e and mizzen royals in the second 
dog-w^h, though it is so fine tu-niglit, he has 
let them fly longer than usual’ 

, ‘Humph!’ said I; ‘no wonder he’s popular 
with lauy pa^uigcrs. 1 sup^iose thei-e is no 
chance o! Ine ship falling overboard with the 
main-royal still on hei’P 

‘When it comes to my getting command,’ said 
he, ‘the‘world will find that I am for carrying 
on. What my ship can’t carry, she’ll have to 
drag. I’ve made my calculations, aild there’s 
toothing with decent heels that shouldn’t be able 
to make the voyage to India in seventy-five daysf 
It is tlie trick dl wiud-jamnKng that stops us 
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all. A akip^r’Il aweat his yards fore and aft 
sooner than^ off UiBvourse by the fraction of 
tt peunt Por my part, r’d make every foul wind 
a lair one.* 

He r-alled out some order to the m*oup of. 
shadows* at work** upon the lower studdingsail, 
and 1 went to the skyligot with half a mind in 
me to go bvlow and see what was doing there; 
but cl^pnced my intention when I saw frieml 
Oulledge leaning over a draughtboard with Miss 
Temple, Miss Hudson looking on at the game 
from the opposite side, and Mr Johnson drawing 
diagrams with his toi'cHnger to Mrs Hudson in 
explaiiafion of something X suppose that he was 
talking about 

I went right aft and sat myself upon a little 
bit of grating abaft the wheel, and there, spite 
of the adjacency of the man at the helm, I felt 
as much alone as if 1 had . mastheaded myself. 
Tlie grnit body of the Indiaman went away 
iroiu me in a dark h^ap; the white deck of the 

S oop was a mere faintness betwixt the mils. 

ler canvas rose in phantasmal ashen outlines 
with a slow swing of stars h(itwixt the squares 
of the rigging, and a trequent Hashing of meteom 
on high sailing amongst the luminaries in streaks 
of glittering dust. Tlic*re wa«*little more to be 
heard than the chafe of the tiller gear in its 
leading blocks, the occasional dim noise of a rope 
straining to the (juiet lift of the Indiaman, the 
bubbling of water going away in holes and 
eddies from the huge rudder, and u dull tink¬ 
ling of the piano in t)ie saloon, and some lady 
singing to it. 

All at once I spied the figure of a man dancing 
down the main shrouds in red-hot haste. I was 
going in a lounging way forwanl at the moment, 
and heard Mr Cocker say: ‘What the deuce is 
it?* The fellow standing on a ratline a little 
above the bulwark rail ma<le some answer. 

‘You oi’e mad,’ cried the mate. ‘What are 
you—an Irishman?’ 

‘No, sir.’ I ha«l nol^ drawn close enofigh to 
catch what was said. ‘If 1 was, maybe l*d be 
a Papisln and then the sign of the cross Voulck 
exercise [exorcise, 1 presume] the blooming voice 
overboai’u.’ 

XVoice in your cried Mr Cocker. ‘Up 
again with you !—This is soiue new dodge for 
skulking. But you ’ll have to invent something, 
better than a ghost befoi'c you knock off on any 
Job you’ 1*6 upon ubooid this ship.’ 

‘What is it, sir?’ called the voice of <he 
captain from the companion, and ^e came mtft'ch- 
ing up to us in his uuttoned-up way, ns though 
lie sought to ueutmlise the trick of & deep sea 
roll by a sohlierly posture. 

‘Why, sir,’ answered Mr Cocker, ‘this man 
here has come down from aloft with a •run to 
tell me that thei'e’s a ghost talking to him ftpon 
the topsail yard.’ , 

‘A what?’ cried the captain. ‘ 

‘ I ’splidned it to the second officer os a woi(fe, 
sir,* said the man, speaking very respectfully, 
but emphatically, os one talking out pf a con¬ 
viction. 

‘ ^Vhat did this voice say V said the captain. 

‘ I was mounting the topmast rij^ing,’ replied 
the man, ‘and my head was on a level with thta 
lawps’l yaril, whi^ a woice broke into a sort of 
raw “haw-haw,’*and says: “What d’ye want?” 


it says. “Hookitl” it says. “I know you.” 
So down I come.* 

‘Anybody skylarking up there, Mr Cocker?* 

The mate looked up with his hand to (he 
side of his mouth. ‘Aloft there!’ he bnjrled; 
‘anybody on the topsail yaid V 

We all strained our ears, staring intently, but 
no response came, and there was nothing to be 
seen. Hiirk as the shadow of the night was up 
in the loom bf the squares of canvas, it was not 
so black but tlmt a human figure might have 
been seen up in it after some searching with the 
ga/e. 

‘Its your imagination, my man,’ said the 
captain, half-turning as though to walk aft 

‘Up aloft with you ^ain, now!’ exclaimed 
the second mate. 

‘ By thunder, then,* cried the man, smiting the 
ratline w'ith his hst whilst he clipped hold of 
it with the other, swinging out and staling up, 
‘I’d rather go into irons for the rest of the 
woyage !’ 

By this time a number of the watch on deck 
had gathered about Ihe main-hatchway, and 
stood in a huddle in the obsc’urity, listening to 
whnt was going forward. On a sinlden a fellow 
leapt out of the group and sprung intq tlse inuiii 
rigging. 

' He hove some curses under his breath at the 
seaman, wlio continued to Iiung in tlie sliruuds, 
and went aloft, hand over fist, as good as dis- 
ajiiwaring to the eye as he climbed into the big 
maintop. The other man put liis foot on to 
the rail and di‘opi>ed on to the deck, where some 
of the ^ilors began eagerly in hoarse hurried 
whisj>er8 to question him. 

‘well, whttt d’ye see?’ shouted Mr Cocker, 
sending his voice lair into the full heait of tlie 
high glooming bipsail. 

There was no answer ; but a few seconds later 
I ^6pied the dark form of the man swing off the 
rigging on to the topinust backstay, dj>\\n which 
he slided in headlong speed. He jumjied on to 
the poop Ituhler and roared out, alter an oath or 
two : * There’s no man to be seen, and yet a 
man there is!’ 

‘ ‘And what did he say?’ 

‘W'hy,’ he cried, wiping the sweat off his 
j^brow, ‘ “ Blast me, here he is again ! ” ’ 

The •brief pause that followed showed the 
captain us well as the tecond mute to lie not a 
little astonished. In fact, the fellow was one 
of the boatswain’s mates, a bushy whiskered 
giant of a sailor, assuredly not of a kind to 
connive at any Jack’s hoi«e-play or tomfooleiy 
in his watch on deck and under the eye of the 
^mate. Xhe captain sent one of the midshipmen 
for his binocular glass, the second mate mean¬ 
while 8tag[;ering back a few paces to stare aloft 
But there was no magic in the skipperis lenses 
to resolve the conundrum. *lndeed, I reckoned 
iny*own* eyes to be as good as any glasses 
such an inspection as that; but view the 
swelling heights as 1 ivould, going from one 
jnirt of the Meek to another, that tfo fathom 
of the length of tlie yawls should escape me, 
1 could witness nothing resembling a human 
sliape, nothing whatever wiUi the least stir of 
lifeSn it 

‘Well, this beats my time!’ said Mr Cocker, 
drawing ft* deep breath. • * 
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‘What soi't of voice was itl* demanded Cap- world. There was a deli^te throbbing of green 
tain Keeling, letting fall the binocular with which fire in the black water af/it washed slowly post 
he had been sweeping the fabric of spar and the lazy sides of the (fouht'&ig Idat and upon this 
sail, and coining to the brass rail overlooking visionary, faintly-glittering surface the form of 
the quarter-deck. the great ship was shaclowily depictured, with 

The first of the two men who had been teni- the glimmer of the <^ck oi«* the poop dimly 
fied cried out from the group near the hatch- dashed with the illuminated square^ of the sky¬ 
way, ere the other could answer : ‘It was exactly lights, and a point of scarce deteruiinable radi- 
likc the woice of Punch, sii’, in the Judy ance confronting th% wheel where the byinacle 
show/ * light was showing. The ocean night-breeze 

‘Then there be a pair of ’em !’ roared the sighed with a note of surf heard from afar in the 
other fellow with great excitement. ‘What I quiet hollows of the canvas. These was some- 
heard was like a clmnkeu old man swearing in times a little light pattering of the reef-points, 
his sleep.’ resembling the noise of the falling of*a brief 

‘Captain,’said I, stepping forward,‘let me go summer thunder-shower upon fallen jeaves. The 
aloft, will you 'i I’ve long wanted to believe in sea spread as vast as the sky, and you seemed to 
ghosts, and here is a chance now for mo to be able to pierce to the other aide of the world, 
embark in that faith.’ • so infinitely distant did the^ stars close to the 

‘Ghosts, Mr Dugdalc? Yet it is an extraor- horizon look, as though there they were shining 
dinary business too. There luis been nothing to over an antipodean land. 

hear from the deck, has there?’ ‘Aloft there, Mr Gugdajp,’ came dimly sound- 

* Nothing, sir,’answered Mr Cocker.—‘Rut Mr ing from the deck; ‘do yon hetvr anything more 
Dugdale, if you will take the weather rigging, of the voice?’ 

I’ll slip up to leeward ; and it’ll be strange if ‘No,’ 1 answered ; but the cry had broken the 
between ns wo don’t let the life out o( the p|k*U that was upon me, *ana down 1 went, 
wonder, be it what it will.’ looking naiTowly about me as I descended, 

I jiTnipMl at once into the weather shrouds, I had scarcely* gaineif the poop when there 
and was promptly travelling aloft with the was a commotion on the quarter-deck, and I 
sight of the figure of the second mate in the heard the voice of the Chinaman exclaiming: 
rigging abreast <‘hiw’ing the ratlines, and the ‘What sailor-man liab seen Prince? What 
wide spread of his legs showing out against the sailoi--man, T say, hab seen him? Him gone 
faintness of the space of the mainsail behind him. for lost, I sa\ I Oh—ai—O ! Oh—ai—0 ! 
We came together in the main-top, and there Him gone for lo.‘-*t, T say !’ 

stood looking I'p arnl listening a minute. ‘Who is making that row?’ shouted Mr 

‘I see notliing,’ said 1. Cocker, putting his head over the braes rail, 

‘ Nor I,’said tile second mate. The Cbinamun stepped out from under the 

We peered carefully round us, then got into recess, and the cabin lights showed him up 
the topmast rigging and climbed to the level plainly enough. He wrung his han<ls and 
of the topsail yard, where we waited for the executed a variety of piteous gestures whilst he 
wonderful voice t-o ad«lress us; but nothing cried: ‘Oh sah, did you snbbe Prince? Him 
spoke, nor w’as there anything to be seen. • gone for lost, I say ! Oh—ai—-0 ! Oh—ai—O' 
‘Those two sailors must have fallen crazy,’ Him ^one for lost, Isay!’ And here he rolled 
said I. his eyes up aloft and <?ver the buUvarks, and 

‘There's no need to go any higher,’ said Mr then motle as if he would rush forwards. 

Cocker; ‘the topgallant and royal yards lie • ‘Is that you, Handcock?’ said Mft Cocker, 
clear as rules against the stars.—On deck addressi^ a stout man who stepped out of the 
there!’ ‘ cuddy at that moment. 

‘Hallo?’ came the voice of the captain, float- ‘ Yes, sir,’answ'cred the fellow, who was indeed 
ing up in a sort of (*clio from the null of thc^ the head steward. 

sliip,^ that looked a mile down in that gloofti. . ‘ W'hat’s the matter with that Chinese idiot V 

‘There’s nothing up fferc for a voice to come ‘Why, sir, his mistress’s parrot has escaped. ! 
out of, sir.’ He is responsible for the ^e-keeping of the 

‘Then you had better come down, ^ir,’ calle<l fo\fk and he’s just missed him.’ 

• the captain; and 1 thought I could hear a little ‘Then it’ll list’ been that bloomin’ parrot that’s 
note of laughter below, as though two or three been atalking aloft,’ said a deep voice from near 
passengers bad collected, the pun^iS; but I noticed an uneasy shifting 

Mr Cocker’s vague form melted over*the top;, amongst some of the figures standing there, os 
but I lingered a minute to survey the picture, though tiutt were a conjecture not to be too 
My head was close against the main-topmast Imstily^received. 

crosstrees, a height of some eighty or ^liuety ‘Here, John,’ shouted Mr Cocker; ‘come up 
fwt above the lin^ of the ship’s rail, with the here, Johnny.’« 

distance of the yeseeVs side from the wafer’s Jdge *Tlie Oliinaman, who continued to mutter ‘ Oh 
to add on to it. I lingered but a minute —oi—01* whilst he gazed idiotically about him i 

two, yet in that brief space the shailowy night- with much wringing of his Imnds, slowly and in 
scene, wifli the grand cathedral-fik^ figure uf attitudes*of extreme misery, ascended the poop 
the noble craft sailing along in the heart of it, ladder. 

was swept into me with such vehemence of iiij- ‘Coufd this parrot talk, John V said Mr 
pression that the scene lies upon my memory Cocker. 

now clear as it then was in that far-off, that ^ery s ‘ Oli, him talkce lubWly. Him speakee like 
far-off, tim^ Every sound on deck rese with soul of Christian gan’inan.’ * 

a subdued Uiiif tone, as though from Some elfin ‘What could he say?' shoutetl the second 
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mate, evitlently desiroin that this convemtion 
nhould be heard on the Wiart^-dock. 

*Oh, him say “Gib nie for brenkfissj” 
and him laugh “ haw-haw ;" and him say 
“ bookie ” and “ whach you wantee and he, 
speakee .better than coi^mon sailor-man ; ’ and 
here he burst out into another long wailing ‘ Oh 
—ai—0 ! JJim gone for drowndeA Him gone 
for lo8^ I say I * " 

‘ Now you hear what this man says, my lads,* 
called Mr Cocker. ‘Jump aloft, those of you 
who are not, aftxtidf and catch the bird if you 
can.* 

The ybung^fourlh mate set the example ; and in 
a trice a dozen sailors were running up the fore 
main and mizzen, wliei'e for a long half-hour 
they were hauling to one another, some of them 
feigning to have caught the biid, whilst they 
Imrikity-coofil at the top of their pipes, the China¬ 
man meanwhile shrieking r^ith excitement a« he 
. ran from one most to another. But it was all to 
no purpose. Tlie bird' had evidently gone over¬ 
board ; probably had attempted a ilight with its 
shorn pinions after the second of tlie men who 
had been frightened had come <lown in a 
hurry. The search was renewed next morning 
at daybreak ; but poor Prince was gone for ■ 
good. I 

Spite of Mr Cocker’s hints as to Captain Keel¬ 
ing’s timidity in the matter of canvas, the old 
skipper evidently knew what he was about in 
taking in his flying kites in good time, for whilst 
the seamen were still scrambling in the rigging 
and skylarkiim up there in search of the parrot, 
the bi'eeze freriiened in a long mojuiing gust over 
the rail, with a brighter flasliing of the stars to 
windward, and a sudden stoop of the Imlianmii 
that sent a line of water washing along her sides 
in milk ; and at midnight slie was bowing down 
with nothing showing above her main topgallant- 
sail to a strong wind off the beam, the stars gone, 
and a look of hard w’eather in the obscurity of 
the horizon. 

For the next four days we had plenty of wind 
and high seas with frequent gray rain-sqiiallst 
shrouding the ship, and leaving her with stream¬ 
ing decks and darkened canvas and dribbling 
gerr. It was Channel weather again, in short, 
saving that there w'as the ivlisli of the temperate 
paralleU in the air, whilst tlie seas rolled large 
and wide and regular with all the difference 
betwixt the motion of the ship and her rollick¬ 
ing neck-breaking capers in the narrow jvatere 
tliat you’d find between the trot of a donkey 
and the majestical thunderous gallop of a 
diarger. 

But the wet mode a miserable time of it 
What was there to be seen on deck save the 
gleaming forms of men in oil-skins, the sweep of 
the dark-green surge out of ihe near veil of haze, 
the rain-shadowed curves of the canvtis—the 
whole fitly put to music by tlic damp diul 
clattering of booms, noises of chaRng up alofi., 
ind the wild whistling of the wind ujwn the 
taut weather rigging'! The males amongst ns 
who smoked w'ould come together after meals in 
a huddle under the bi-eak of tlie poop, cowering 
against the weather bulkhead out of the wet of 


with a flat contradiction to it. In fact, he was 
of that order of mind who reckons its mission 
to be that of teaching everybody to tliink 
correctly. , 

Once he endeavoured to prove to Mr EjtQmett 
that he was wanting in an essential qualification 
of a painter, namely, an eye for atmosphere, by 
r^nesting him to say how far the horizon was 
om and iparing in triumph because Mr Emmett 
answered five‘miles. Mr Johnson, after a careful 
look at the sea, submitted that Mr Emmett was 
right The Colonel, pulling out his white 
whiskers, asked how it was possible tliat a 
journalist should know anything about such 
things. Angry words were averted by Mynheer 
Hemskirk, who, with a fat face and foolish smile, 
broke in with a mouldy old nuzzle: ‘ Answer me 
dis: ’here iss a bortrait I riitands opposite, und 
I shay, “ Brooders und bliistoi's hov 1 none, boot 
dot man’s farder iss my farder’s soon! Vot 
relation iss dot man to dot bicture?”’ The 
Colonel had never heard this, and a.«;ked the 
Dutchman to repeat it Mr llodder in a mild 
voice eai<l: ‘It is himself.’ Little Mr Saunders, 
after thinking hard, said it was his father. 

it, ot course!’ shouted the Colonel. 
The Dutchman said no, and repented .ths lines 
with great emphasis, striking one fist into the 
palm of tlie other at every syllable. Then sides 
were taken merely to cninge the Colonel. Some 
agreed with him, and some with the Dutchman. 
Mr Emmett, fcigninq not to cntch the point, 
compelled the stupid gciod-natured Hemskirk 
to repeat the question u dozen times over. So 
lotul was the argument, so angry tlie Coloutd, hO 
excited the Dutchman, an<l ho demonstrative 
most of the others of the listener-s, that the 
chief-officer came off the poop to look at us. 

1 give this as an instance of our method 
of killing that dreary time. The old ladies for 
thb most part kept their cabins; but the girls 
came into the cuddy as usual, and made the 
interior comfortable to the eye as they sat here 
and there with knitting-needles in their hands 
or a novel upon their knees. 


M E D 0 C. 

The name of the Medoc district, if less uiiivor- 
sally familiar than tha.e of Cognac or Cham- 
pi^jnc, is yet known to many, aiul is probably of 
gn*ater commercial value to France than the two 
better-known districts put together. This fair 
region consists of a long slip of land extending 
in a northerly direction from Bordeaux, and 
lying between the sea and the river Gironde. 
It may be taken, roughly siieaking, to extend 
from St Vivien in the north to St Medord in the 
south, and comprises all Uie chateaux from which 
come the finest growths of Bordeaux ivine, known 
in England as -elaret To Englishmen tine part 
of Fnmce is of iwculiar interest, Burrouiided as it 
ief with mSniories of some of the best known 
figures and most stirring times in British history, 
atid having formed a portion of the Duchy of 
Aquitaine, which was for some three hundred 
years one of the brightest jewels in the English 
crown. It is small wonder that the warriors of 
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tlie Black Prince, having hud fair fiefs gninted cedur 
to them in a region which might almost dispute fereni 
with ancient Tonraine the title of the garden of by di 
FiiEince, did not betray much anxiety to return -sils ol 
to their own bleak shores. /sxpen 

The Medoc proper is really the northern part times, 
of the district called Les Landes, the southein Fr< 
portion of which, luitil planted of recent yeai's motto 
with pijie-trees, was little moi'e than a desert chatej 
The soil is a light gravel, arnl tlie best vines arc becon 
grown on a surface of gravel—quartz, and sand may 1 
with a clay subsoil. The vine most usually their 
grown is of the stunted varietj", chiefly that the o 
known as the Malbec, and being trained to repaii 
espaliers, it seddom rises more than two feet from —to i 
the ground. The ridges in which the vines arc origin 
set run across the vineyards in straight lines, ^^l 1 icl 
much after the stiff and formal fashion •of a even 
Kentish hop-garden ; hen<’(! the contrast with workt 
the wild luxuriance which one meets willi in the tainl;^ 
vineyards farther snutli is very great. These is the 
vines, wliich fiist be.ir about five years after in tin 
being planted, continue productive for one bun- to la 
dre<i or even two buudred years. TJjcy require otlier 
constant care and attention, and it is a rare of art 
occurrence to pass a vineyard without seeing the cenlu 
peasaTits in their ])icturi*s<ine purty-c«)loure<l to ba^ 
cofetnnies of red an<! blue toiling amongst its But tl 
rows: some are driving ii leaui •f oxen, which, w'bicli 
drawing after them a phuigli percliaiice of jirimi- ceil.ui 
tivc eoii'>tnietion, tlirea<l their way with caiitioUxS pagna 
foot belwcen the long lines of virie.s ; others are owiiei 
apjdying ‘llouiilie Bordelaise,’ .i ]»rej);ii‘ntion of Parisii 
sulphate of copper and slaked lime, to the stems Absen 
and h*aves of tlie plants, to preserve tliem from fealur 
mildew, one of the greatest post^ with wdiicli yards 
tlie modern wine-growler has to contend. Tlie t'oreigi 
pliyll<)\era -w'hicdi in 1808 made sneb ravages rule o* 
m the district, turning many of the finest vine- owner 
yards into burivii wa^tes, and threatening the for lie 
Medoc tlislnct with the same ruin wdiicli* it year ii 
\vr<»uglit 111 Cognac and rhampagne—is happily, tage. 
owing to llie improved methoils of treatinenl, and Th^ 
the extensive planting of American vines, being bus n( 
rupitlly exUTiniiuited. ^or erh 

During the lime of the vintage, the grapes several 
when picked are taken on bullock-dray'> to tluf and L 
press-lioiise, where tlicy are &tripi)(*il fiorii the and ai 
stalks and placed in large vats. Many of thesy tage; 
vats are of cnormou> size, those at the*chateau, prodiu 
Mouton-Rothscliild hotding some tlirec thou- include 
sand two liuiuh^Kl and forty gallons apiece, ville i 
Here the grapes ai-e left to fermont fbr a |K!riod L»o$e 
extending irom a week to a fortniglit, after which (Str Ju 
the wine is drawn off into liog^heacls and taken althou; 
to cool and W’ell-ventilated stores, which usually imin'w 
adjoin the jiresssroom. During the fiist montq a par 
the bungs are mserted very lightly, and the casks quulitj 
are filled up at fre(|ueiit intervals. This process qnanti 
is modified after the first month, wdien the bungs eubjeci 
are fastened in tigtiter and the barrels only ftUe<l fWhicli 
up every seven or eiglit day.s. The first sonfiricie ftogshc 
or drawing-off tukes place in M#rcli, a second in ^uite 
J line, and a third in November. The liogsheims Duvfoi 
are theft lumod over, and aftPr su time tjre tw'elve 
removed to dark cellar-, where the wine is left quanti 
to mature until it is disposed of to a purcha^r. Cliales 
Should fermentation afterwards take place, ilie three 1 
wine is dravni oft* into casks impregnated witSl sul- *that m 
pluir, which quickly arrests the tendency. This the '8 
IS, i-oughly si'eaking, the usual mdlle'of pro- exceed 


•sils of a very antiquated desci;iptiou to the most 
/expensive and ingenious contrivances of ijiodem 

From a eentimental* point of view, it is 
matter for rej^ret that the picturesqjie old-time 
chateau witli its primitive appliances is ouickly 
becoming a thing of tlie pist. Here and tnere it 
may be mot with ; but new buildings are roaring 
tboir heads in the district; and in cases wliero 
the old buildings still stand, they have been 
repaired and altered—improved, say# the* vandals 
—to such an extent that only vestiges of the 
original etlifices remain. We saw one building 
wbicli boro tlio scarcely legible date 1332; but 
even here the spirit of modern iinjirovement bad 
worked its will, i^robably tlie finest, and cer¬ 
tainly the most imposing, biiihling in the M(''doc 
is the Chateau Margaiix, a modern structure, built , 
in the Italian style, coiitafniiig pictures ascribed 
to lioonardo da Vinci, tluido, 'J’inioretto, and 
other famous mmstors, and iiianv oilier objects 
of art and r/riw, including *a curious eighteenth- 
cenluiy Venetian glass chandelier, which L said 
to have cost it** o-^ner some two Ihousmd pounds. 
Bui this unique building is situated in a du^-lHct 
W'bicli is reported to be as full of malaria at 
ceil.iiu seasons of the year as tlie Bonnin C.ini- 
pagna. 'J'his is probably llie reason wliy tlie 
owner of the place, the (kmite de Pilletville, a 
! Parisian banker, li.wlly ever visits the property. 
Absentee landlordism, however, seems to be a 
feature of the district, since iL principal vine¬ 
yards have fallen into the hands of native and 
foreign capitalists Due notable exception to the 
rule occurs in tlie case of Baron Bothscluld, the 
owner of JjafiU*, the most famous of the vineyards, 
for lie usually spends a couple of months each 
year upon his estate during the time of tlie vin¬ 
tage. 

Th^ diverfilhid cliaracler of the Medoc w’incs 
lias necessitated their classification into growths 
>or crh. The fine growths are again diydctl into 
several classes, the first including Lafib*, Mai'gaux, 
and loifour, ail of which command high prices, 
and arc usually sold innmMliately after the yn- 
tage; one puirliaser gciier.dly bin'ing the entire 
produce of a year. The secornl growths 
include, among otliei^, Mouton-UotliScliiUl, Leo- 
ville (St Julien), Durlort (Margaux), Gruard 
L«'o$e, Brane Cautenac, and Ducru Beaucaillou 
(Str Julien) .^ome of the wducs of tliese chateaux, 
although gencrall.v classe«l as inferior to the 
jmiiiii'u ctd.s, ai*e often, owing to the vagaries of 
a partfcular season, actually of miudi better 
quality than those in the higher cla?^. The 
quantity of wine produced at each chateau is 
subject to great fluctiinlion. Moiitoii-Itothschild, 
fWhicli can iqake something liko six hunrlre<l 
hogsheads in one season, produced in 1887 not 
huite half that quantity; and the Chateau 
Duvfort, which last year made two hundred an<l 
tw'elve ^liogsheads, did not yield half that 
quantity in 1887 ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
Clialeffti i)ucru IkviucaiUou, w hich in 1887 made 
three lmn<lred and sixty hogsheads, fell short of 
ithat number by forty in 1888. But on the whole, 
the '88 vintage in the Gironde dcpartmeJft 
exceeded that of *87 by no feVer than foity-oiie 
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million gallons, and tl^ miality is also j^ported 
to be above tlie average.^ Even the long'SuH’ering 
British farmer is scarce^ more the sport of the 
seasons than the Hedoc wine-grower, who has, 
besidesi always to fear the ravages of the dreaded 
phylloxera. Many troublous years has he passed' 
throngh,*and it is only dUriiig the last few seasons 
that glimpses of returuiilg prosperity have 
appeared on'^lds cbudcd hoi izon. 


JULIUS VERNON: 

A STORY OF HYDE PARK. 

By THE luTuoB OF ‘ The Jv^labad Traoedv.’ 


RecovEjREI) from the first shock of that startling 
street-cry, Holmes ntude for a corner news-agent’s 
stall and asked for an evening paper. The man 
had not one left: he protested, sorrowfully, that 
he could have sold *r«ve thousand’ within the 
last half-hour if he had-had them. The placards 
were there—that was all, describing the great 
sensation in various well-chosen terms : ‘The 
Murder in Hyde Park ’—‘ A Lord arrested ’—* An 
Earl’s Son ! ’—and so oii. It w'as maddening to 
Frank Holmes. A cabman crawling by was 
eagerly devouring a paper on his perch. Holmes 
hailed him : ‘ Sell me your paper ? Here’s a 
shilling for it! ’ 

The villain shook his head, and was moving on. 
Holmes was not t<) be balketl. He jumped into 
the cab. ‘ Stiund ! ’ he shouted. ‘ Lend me the 
paper while you drive.’ 

‘ For a bob, sir 1 ’ 

‘ Confound you, yes! ’ 

The cabman passed the sheet down through the 
roof of the cab and wheeled his horse. He might 
have turned into the adjacent square and walked 
his horse round tlmt small enclosure for all Frank 
Holmes would have been conscious. But the 
news was disappointingly meagre. It meivly 
chronicled that the Honourable Claude. Faune, 
residing in lodgings in Mount Street, having dis¬ 
appeared the day after tlie mui-der, and the 
police having gathered certain information point¬ 
ing to him as the probable perpetrator of the 
atrocious deed, had been tracked, and arrested 
in his bed that morning in u lodging-house# nc^r 
Victoria Docks. 

The circumstances in themselves staggered 
Frank Holmes, and it Wiis significant that the 
man who had * 6|K>tted ’ Faune, and eventually, 
after following him up, effected his arresf^ was 
detective officer Burton, who, it will be remem¬ 
bered, witnessed the meeting between Holmes 
and Faune at Albert Gate on the night of tho 
murder. • 

Without leaving the cab, he drove to Marl¬ 
borough Street Police Court, but was late; the 
prisoner had already been formally remanded till 
next day. He then called at the police otation 
and saw the inspector. 

‘Is Burton anywhei-e aboutP he asked the. 
of*i<»r, I 

‘ 1 ^ 0 , Mr Holmew,’ replied the inspector, who | 


knew him well; ‘ he has ^ne home for a rest 
after his run. It was a good one,'wasn’t it ? ’ 

Holmes was silent a minute. * Do you believe 
you have got your man ? ’ he then asked. 

‘ There isn’t a doubt about it,’ was the aiiswcr, 
delivered with a professional emphasis which 
startled Frank Holmes. ‘ You will be of the same 
opinion when you hear the evidence to-morrow. 
It will be a feather in Burton’s cap.’ 

‘ Jame^n,’ said Holmes, ‘ 1 am not speaking 
to you now as a newspajier man. 1 couldn’t do 
newspaper work on this case ; I am too much 
interested in it in other ways. So that, if you 
like, you may speak freely.— What is the evidence 
against Mr Faune ? ’ 

‘ Enough to hang him, Mr Holmes, os sure as 
mv name is John Jameson. 1 am afmul 1 cannot 
tell yvni what it U—not that I mistrust you ; but 
orders are orders, you know.’ 

‘(Juite ho,’ said Holmes. ‘All the world, I 
suppose, will know to-mori-ow. But I am pro¬ 
foundly incredulous; I cannot think it possible. 
Has anything been discovered yet concerning 
Miss NcaleV husband ? ’ 

‘ Is it impossible,’ asked the officer with a 
smile, ‘ that Mr Claude Faune is the husband V 

The suggestion coming under such, circum¬ 
stances gave Holmes a shock which depi-ived him 
for the lime being of the power of thinking—-he 
shrank from thinking of it. It was too terrible ; 
yet, was it not an obvious .mggestion 1 Or hud 
the police really the pi oof that Faune was the 
muraered woman’s husband ? In that case, what¬ 
ever other evidence they might have, it would go 
hard uith Claude Kaiuu*. 

He went away from the station witlmut 
another word and walked to the I’ark. For half* 
an hour Holmes sat on one of the seats by the 
fountain, thoughtfully observing the spot where 
the munler w'as committed. Often his eyes 
travelled in one dii-ection along the road going 
across to Albert Gate, and on the other to Mount 
Street. The uay from Albert Gate to Mount 
Street leads—as every one acquainted witli it 
knows—by the fountain where the govc^ncs^ was 
murdered. It Faune that Saturday night did not 
himself commit the murder, he must have passed 
close to the spot very soon before—or after— the 
act was committed. Hud he taken the direct 
fath tlmough the hollow where the founlaiu 
btauils, descending the ateps on one side and 
ascending the other, he must have met Miss 
Nc<ilc waiting there if living, or discovered her 
if dead. But, os has been said, few people would 
do otherwise after dark than follow the wide 
walk round the top of the basin. 

Could Fuune be the husband of the dead 
Woman? Tt was not by any means impossible, 
and the proof which Holmes had hod of the 
mail's bndeiiess did not stand against the supposi¬ 
tion. And then—if the police .were able to prove 
I'this .relationship—what a dreadful result it 
would be ! There would be no want of a motive; 
F&une’s intemleii marriage with Miss Clayton 
made the rei*io\al of the deserted and living wife 
a vital necessity. 

Knowing nothing as yet of the evidence in 
po!!»ression of the police, beyond the fact that a 

S oweilul motive must have caused Faune to 
isappear os he had done, and then return to 
hiding in a low and remote quartor of London, 
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Holmes was anxiously sensible of the clanger in your account, of course, ^r Holmes—and I will 
which Miss Clayton stood of being brought into not deny,’ she added, blwyiing, ‘ that I shared the 
the case. He resolved that this must be prevented wish myself. It WJis oiily natural’ 
at,all hazards. • She paused at this point; but as Holmes 

H(; started to go to Cadogan Place, but changed ^offered no remark, she went’on : ‘Thep, this 
his purpose on the way. * It will be time enough,’ 'dreadful murder was done. Xhough Tojn never 
he thought, ‘when I know that there is a said a word to me abAit it then, he says that 
danger;’ and so, instead of proceeding toOadogan Mr Faune came to his mind the mirfute he heard 
Place, lie walked westward to Kensington, and of it He kept his tlioughts to himseV, and went 
knocked at the door of a small house a few doors on quietly making inquiries. It was th'e diour 
off Hi<di Street that strucK him ffi-st Mr Faune passed through 

A delicate woman, whose face lit up with Albert Gate about a quarter past nine. He had 
pleasure on seeing him, opened the door. to go by the fountain to get out of* the Park by 

‘And how is Nellie, Mrs Burton?’he asked, as the Mount Street gate; and Tom# says it was 
she showed him into her pretty pailt)ur. The between a quarter past nine and ten o’clock that 
little girl answered in person, running in and the murder Was done.’ 


kissing Frank Holmes. 


‘ 1 don’t see that that is proved yet, Mrs 


Nellie hasn’t seen you for so long, Mr Holmes,’ Burton j it will be an important point to prove.’ 


said the please<l mother. 


At the momcMit, Burton hiftiself, half dressed, 


* I have been busy ; but I will come oftener | was seen standing at the door of the room, having 
now.—Some day soon, Kellie, we shall have | doubtless heard Holmes coming in. 
another great ride on the top of an oninihus—this i ‘ I’m sorry if I have iRsturbed you, Burton,’ 


time to Hendon and back.—I suppose Bui ton is said the miter, ‘for you must be played 
asleep, as usual ?’ oul’ 

‘lie only came homo two hours ago, Mr ‘I’d be doubly sorrv, Sir IIolmGs, to miss 
Holmes, after Ivcing away best part of a week ; seeing you,’ was the reply. He took a seat, and 
but I ’ll soon call him up.’ resting his elbowS on hi* knees, looked earnestly 


only came homo two hours ago, Mr I 


but I ’ll soon call him up.’ I resting his elbowS on hi* knees, looked earnestly 

‘No, no; please, don't. I will look in again, into the young man’s face. ‘It is, as you, have 
perhaps, later on. Hu has done jivhat appears a) just rcniiirkcd, Mr Holmes, an important ])oint. 


good stroke of business, hasn’t he '^’ 

‘Oh, I do hope, Mr Holmes,’ said Mrs Burton, 


I But do \ou think there is any doubt about it?’ 

*I don’t know about doubts, Billion; only. 


ilrawing her cliair a little nearer, ainl speaking | it i^' itlways best to be prepared to prove every- 
purely with a wife’s anxiety tor her husband’s i thing.’ 


i>rosj)ect'<, ‘that it’s the iigdit person 


Must pu, sir. 


prove that Jdai^aret 


sucli a chanec for 'rom I —What do yon think, Neale went into the Park by the Mount Street 
MrHolmi-,T gate at a quarter past nine—the constable on 

‘1 certainly think,’ he answered, smiling, ‘that duty in 1‘ark Lane saw her.’ 
if he has run down the rigdit person, it will be ‘Or some person very like her. Let u.s take 
an important matter lor him. He will g(*t live tliat for granteil. The murder, then, was coin- 
thousand pounds, for one thing, and promotion mitte<l after that hour. But suppose it should 
as a matter f*f course.’ • happen that she was seen by somebody after ten 


as a matter f*f course.’ • happen that she was seen by somebody after ten 

This poor woman, what with sicknc'-s and a o’clock—how wouhl that affect your case ?’ 
limited income, lia<l sorely felt tlic pinch (d tiiat ‘ It*wmibl knock it i^ito the middle of next 

poverty wliicli is harde^t because it is bravely week,’ the detective answered, looking dismayed, 

kept out ot ])ublic sigdit, and the tears which ^‘heca'use he returned to his lodgingg at live 
burst fiom her were only natural. She thought minutes to ten.’ 

only of her husband and child and home. • ‘I orfly made a suggestion, Burton; no such 

‘And what do you think of it, Mr Holmes? evidence is likely to turn un now, I fear. 
You know so much—ns much, Tom always say^ Assuming y»mr theory as to tlie time of the 
as all Scotland Yard put together—tlffit your murder—between a quarter past nine and five 
opinion is worth everything I’ * minutes to ten—what then ? 

‘I have hardly an opinion at all os yet, Mrs ‘Ah!’ said Burton, feeling strong now. ‘He 
Holmes. I know nothing except wl»t is in flie haol p) pass there, in the usual way, to get to 
evening papers, and tliut is very little.’ Mount Street^ Now, let me tell you two points, 

‘Oh, but Tom has been telling me all about it,’ Mr Holmes, and ask you what you think of 
she said eagerly, ‘just as he would tell yourself, them. .Be was in the habit of passing that way 
sir, if he was down-stairs.’ ^ almost every night; but neither myself, who saw 

‘ I know he would tell me all about it, Mrs liim going home often, nor the men on duty 
Burton, or of course I would not listen to you. the oilier side—who knew him by appearance 
I came to ask him. Now, how' did he* come to equally well—ever saw him go home so early 
run down Mr Faune V * J>efore. It was often past eleven, always past 

Mrs Burton was silent a minute, coI16ctin|* her len.—The otlfer point is this,’ said the detective, 
thoughts. Then she started from the beginmng: ^mplnisibing it by dropping his voice and tapping 
‘ You rcmeiuber that Saturday night, Mr Holing? the* palm of one hand with the forefinger of 
Well, Tdiu w’as at Albert Gate, lind you know the other, ‘Mr Faune did not pass out of the 
what he witnessed. He told me about it that Park through the Mount Street gate that 
night when he came home, and said- But night 1^ 

that has nothing to do with it’ • Holmes was fairly startled. Before speaking, 

‘ What did he say, tliougli ?’ • Jiowever, he took the locality well into his miiul. 

* Oh, simply that he would like to get a chance The road from Albert Gate led in almost % 
of having satisfaction out of the genMemau—on straight line to tffe small gat^ facing the top of 
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Mount Street, hy tlie fountain. About 

half-way acrose the Parr one could have ‘borne’ 
to the right, and got inbo Park Lane about two 
hundred yards the south side of Mount Street, 
through a eimilar shiali gate. Or, bearing to the 
left from the fountain, one could have followed 
the inainVoad and gone through (irosveiior Gate, 
still farther tb the north of Mount Street. A 

E crson makihg for this pointr might conceivably 
avo Xaken the former couwc, which ■would not 
Iiave been much out of his way; but certainly 
not the road through Grosvonor Gate, which 
would have necessitated traversing a consi^lerable 
way back in order to reach the destination in 
question. 

Now, this' latter, Bin*ton informed Frank 
Holmes, was what Claude Faunc had done on 
the night of the murder. Why should he have 
gone round by Grosvenor Gate, while the gate 
at the top of Mount Street* was still open, os it 
always was up to ten o’clock? 

‘You must bear in mind, Burton,’ remarlied 
Holmes, when he had 'turned the matter over 
in his mind, ‘that Mr Fauue, hjibitually return¬ 
ing after ten o’clock, was accustt)mcd to leaving 
the Park by the Gi’osvcuor Gate. Tlieie would 
be nothing extraordinary in his^doing so, absent- 
mindedly, smoking and thinking. Fi-oin the 
time ■which it took him to reach his lodgings, 
he probably walked on past the Grusvenor (Jute, 
and then returned that way.’ 

Burton listened in silence, and slowly m<»veil 
his head from side to side in mild but decided 
dissent ‘It won’t hold water, Mr Holnuss, 
The constable on duty at Grobvonor Gate kiw 
him appruacii at a (juick pace from the direc¬ 
tion of the fountain, pass through the gate, and 
turn back to Mount Street Ue slept then* 
that night; next evening he disappeared. 1 
started us soon us 1 learned he had gone. 1 
traced him as far as Dover; after beating 
about there tor a day or so, I found he had 
returned to London, gd;ting out at St Paul’s 
Station. I found him in bed in a loilging-liouse 
at the docks this morning.—What did he iiieaii 
by all this?’ 

‘Well, when you arrested him?’ raquired 
Holmes, unable to answer the question. 

‘Oil, he jumped like a man shot, at Owt, and 
turned white. When 1 told him the charge, he 
lay down again for a minute with his face on 
the pillow—T had a sharp eye on his hands— 
and then merely said: “All right, ofHces.” 
That was all. Me has been stolidly silent ever 
since.’ ‘ 

‘ Is there anything else ?’ 

‘They have taken possession of everything in 
his rooms to-day, and I don’t know what they 
may find there. But I fancy the case etoesuH 
want much more.’ 

‘Don’t you think, Burton, you will have to, 
prove some acquaintance between the governess 
and the prisoner?’ ^ 

‘ Yes j no doubt his papers will do that If 
not, now we know our man, we can follow his 
history bock until we find where the 1 ‘elation 
was between them. We are aware that he was 
expecting to marry a wealthy wife; if we can 
ascertain that he was the husband of the mur-, 
ikntl woman, the case will be pretty complete. 
Thero isn’t the smuUest doubt W my mind, Mr 


Holmes, that he killed the girl to be free to 
marry the other!’ 

* If you can prove that, Burton, your case will 
.be a strong one indeed,’ observed Holmes, speak¬ 
ing slowly. ‘But I have known the pn|oner 
since we were at school together, and it does 
seem incompiehcnsiblc to me that, if be had 
been married, I bhould have suspected nothing 
of it.’ 

‘ You and he, Mr Holmes, are different sort of 
men.’ 

The remark wa.s pregnant and well to the point, 
and Frank Holmes could make no reply to it. 
lie rose to go ; and said good evening to Burton 
and his wife ; he was too ill at case to accept Mrs 
Burton’s invitation to a cup of tea. He had 
learned more than he de.sired to learn ; for he 
saw now that, if they discovered Faiiiie to be the 
husband of the murdi*re<l woman, it would be 
impossible to keep Mary C’laybm’s name out of 
the case; it would be impossible to shield the 
gill uhom he loved with all his soul from the 
unmerited but inevitable consciousnefis of having 
been the innocent cause of poor Margaret Neale’s 
tragic death. He would have given liis life to 
spare lier name from the notoriety which now 
tlireatened it. , 

*I feel convinced, Tom, that Mr Holmes thinks 
you have succe^led,’ said Mm Burton, after their 
visitor was gone. ‘He didn’t like to say so—the 
man having once been hia friend, and having 
acted as lie did—but it waa plain to be 

‘ Mr Holmes is a man in a liuiidivd tbousaiid, 
Kate. 1 believe, after all, be would be glad to 
see Faune get oil.’ 

‘ What!—if he really did it ?’ 

‘Well, as to that,’ remarked her husband 
doubtliilly, ‘1 won’t bo too sure. What I mean 
IS, that he would rather see him proved innocent 
than guilty.’ 

‘dUit he will be found guilty,’ said Mrs llurtou 
firmly They both gave a iew minutes’ silent 
thought to the que.stioii, and it wjus tlie wife who 
broke tlie silence with a long-drawn sigli and the 
ejaculation, ‘ Oh Tom ! ’ 

‘Well, Kate?’ 

« ‘To tlunk how diflerent it will be with us 
then ! Five — thousand — pounds ! And Mr 
Holmes says you arc certain of promotion 
besides/ V 

‘ Kate,’ confessed lier iKisliaiid, ‘ I won’t deny 
that my fiiut feeling m pursuing Faune sprang 
from gratitide to Mr Holmes, on account of all 
the little things he done for us when Nellie—and 
youmelf, for that matter—w’as ailing. Fauue had 
treated him baiUy, and I felt a pleasure in helping 
to pay him off. It was gratitude, Kate, in the 
first instance—and nothing proves better that 
it’s gratitude as pays, no matter how you go 
about il.’'^ 

Without ca>ting doubt un this excellent 
doctione, Hie wife regaixled her husband with 
oi^ii Surprise. ‘^l)o you mean, Tom, tliat at the 
fimt you actually had no suspicion of Mr Faune— 
that you oiil^ meant to cast suspicion omhim, in 
order to—have satisfaction on account of Mr 
Holmes ? ’ 

' That was it, Kate. There was a lady in it— 
Mr Kolmes knew her before Faune did—and it 
wouldn’t have served Faiiiie’s prospects to be 
pulled up on suspicion of being tlic murderer— 
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BOOKS READ BY COLERIDGE A3JD SOUTHEY. 


even if he was discharged next day. That was it, tions on the Discovery c£ America.’ Again lie 
Kate, at first; but see what it has led to ‘ Isay, has HartWs ‘ Observat bus on Man,’ Carter’s 
it’s gratitude’as pays ; always fix that in Nellie’s ‘History of England;’ and after this entry on 
mind.* January 28, 1795, after a few pages, where, again, 

_ ■■ ■ _——- ^thcre is a lapse for a month, appears the entry of 

•RnnirQ •RTTA-n -rv cnT.FRIDOE AND ‘‘Political Tract®,’ volume three^.on March §, 1795, 

BOOKS to S. T. Coleridge. ThS whole of this efitry is in 

bUliJiiiiii. Coleridge’s owm hand, and seems tb be the fiist 

FROM THE RECORDS OF BRISTOL LIBRARY. outry 0? liis takingtout aiiy works. Southey has 

Specitlative conjectures are always rife as to out Fergusson's‘Roman Eepublicand Coleridge, 
the sources whence groat authors derive their Enfield’s ‘History of Philosophy,’ volume two. 
information; and it is rarely that such conjee- On April 6 occurs the significant ^tiy of Burns’s 
tures can be ]) 0 »itively verified; but a curiously ‘Poems’ to Southey; and next to it,‘for Coleridge, 
interesting find, lately made in the Bristol Tioberteon’s‘Charles V.,’proving that the4wo men 
Museum and Library, at least sets much con- came in together, os both books are signed for by 
jecture at rest wdth regard to Coleridge and their own hands. Southey after this takes out 
Southey, os also Sir Humphry Davv. This the‘History of Paraguay ’ and‘European Settle- 
institution is the successor of the Bristoi Ltbrary meuts.’ Then, on April 20, Coleridge takes out 
Society, founded in 177^1; and it was known the first volume of Burnet’s •History of his Own 
that soinowhoro lying perdu was the Register Tuncand Southey has volume two of the same 
of the original members of the Society; but work. 

amongst u mass of old discarded medical books After this date, the twit men continually toko 
of a ])ast age have been fouml, not only this out w’ork.s together; sometimes one apjiears to 
first Register, but tlio scries of the books kept have entered for the other, some of the euU’ies 
for entering the works read by each member; suggesting they w'ere liimred to one work, and 
and the interest in these is highly increased from hud i-ecourse to a little schemtng to get tlie books 
the fact that very frequently the members them- they wunte«l. Cfii Aprii 27 Coleridge takes out 
selves entered out theiv own books and signed for volume two of ‘History of George 111.^ and 
them. Ill the list of ineniber.-' in the first b’egi&ter Southey has volume thi-ec of the same work. _ On 
are the names of John Tobin, Tlioma« Beddoes, May 4 Sontbey borrows Fuller’s ‘Worthies;’ 
Robert Southey, Samuel Taylor Colcndge, and and on May l.j Coleridge has Cudworth’s ‘Intel- 
Josejdi (-‘ottle. No dat«} is given when each lectuaJ System.’ On May 18 they both again 
member joined; but Southey is the tu(» biuulx’ed come in together; Coleridge takes out Balguy 
and seventy 'dghth name, CVderidge two liuudred and Sturgis, amt Southey a work on Newton, 
uiid ninety-live, and Joseph Cottle tliiue Inuidred On June 1 Coleridge has Paley’s ‘Evidences’ 
and ten; but the last-named signs the book three and volume one of Micbaelis, Southey having the 
times, ]>u*suijmbly because his membership lapsed, second volume of this latter w'ork. On June 15 
Tlioniiis Kagle.s’name also appears; and S. Seyor is a curious entry; Coleridge apiiears to liavc I 
and Banvtt, the histo]iaii^ ol Bristol; and Col- come in by himself and wanted two worka He 
linson, the anllior ol the volume.', on Soniei'set. makes the whole entry himself, and signs his own 
Si'yer takes out Rous.'>ouu’s works; and •Dr name for Clai'kson ‘On the Slave Trade;* he then 


Beddoes tlie Transactions of the Royal Irish entei-s out a work on‘Colonisation,* and re-signs 
Academy; but the interest in these books centres by ri* slip his own iiaftie, scratches it out, and 
in the greater figures of Southey and Coleridgeenters Robert Southey. On July 13, Southey signs 
and some interesting uud suggestive items urt^'for ftnd enters ‘E«lda Sivinundina’ in^a remai-k- 
foniul in tlie entries. ably clear neat signature; and Coleridge has out 

The first entry of StuitbeyV name is on Octobifr Edward's’ ‘West Indies’ on July 14, ami Rowley’s 
2.8, 1793, when he takes out the secoml volume of; ‘Poems,’ Cambridge edition, on tlie 21st July; and 
Oiliiei-’s ‘ History of Greece;’ and on November^ now with Coleridges name occurs a blank diitil 
ilie first volume ol Smith's ‘Wealth of^Nationa’ October 19. Southey takes out u work on August 
On November y.*) he tffkes out Godwin on ‘J’oli- ]0, D’Herbelot’s‘Bibliotln'-qiie OrienUde/and then 
lical Ju.sti<-e,’ vol. two; and iipiiears to liave lia«l he also takes out no more works until October 14, 
further need for this book, for he l/hs the silme \plien he entere out again tlie ‘E<hla.’ 
entry again on December 9. On November 27 ho •Coleridge ijow seems to have required some one 
has the first volume of Gilpin’s ‘Forest Scenery;’ else to help him out in obtaining tlie necessary 
and volume two on the 30th December. He goes number«of books, for on November 25 he enters 
on regularly having books from this.date until out and rigiis for Burgh’s ‘ Political Disquisitions,’ 
March 31,1794, taking out Gilpin’s ‘Observation^’ volumes one and two, and ho enlere out the third 
Headley’.'s ‘Ancient English PwdrV,’ Cowper’s volume of the same work and signs Joseph Cottle 
Homer, Polwliele’s Theocritus; HooKe*s ‘Roman os taking it out. Now, although Cottle has 
Hi-story;’ Gillies’s ‘History of Greece:' hut Irom^ signed the nienibemhip tliiec times, ho does not 
March 31 to July 8 is a In'eak, and iheu*agajn 'appear to have taken out many works. This 
the books run on: Hartley’s ,‘Observations .on 'volume of the Register ends as far as Coleridge 
Man;’ Coxe’s‘Travels in Poland’on September aiul Southey aie concerned with these entries, 
10; amf a suggestive entry that follows tins j>ne and is completed on December 3, 1795, the ycai*, 
is the Bishop of Bristol taking out Randolph’s it will *be remembered, wdien Coleridge married 
‘Treatise on the Slave Trade.’ Saia Fricker on October 4, and Southey Edith, 

Southey continues having out works at frequ'ent her sister, on November 14, immediately leaving 
intervals eveiy four or six days : CartvA'igbt’s« his bride and sailing for Spain and Lisbon. 
‘Journal,’ ‘History of Mexico,* Helvetius’s ‘Child The other volumes of these Registers were »ot 
of NaturS,’ Boyd’s Dante, William#’ ‘ Observa- at first diacoveifd ; but further search brouglit 


10; amf a suggestive entry that follows tins ^ne and is con 
is the Bishop of Bristol taking out Randolph’s it will *be 
* Trf» 5 it.isp. <111 f.bf» Slnvfi ’ Kni-n Fvip 
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them to light? and a cfrefiil looh’tlirough them mundi Edda;* and m 1798 Middleton’s ‘Life 
reveals some further intej^stirtg entries and signa- of Ciccrp,* the second volume being entered to 
ture% The eleventh volume of the Registers Cottle; Blair’s * Lectures; ’ * Philosophical Trans- 
ended a few days before Southey’s marriage and actions,’ volume seventy-five; ‘Transactions of 
departure for Lisbon ; but as he was again in the Society for the Encouri^ement of Arts’ 
Bristol apd its neighbourhood on his return, at volumes ten and eleven ; and on June 8, 1798, is 
Nether Stowey and IVeslbury, other entries to the last entry to Samuel Taylor Coleridge of 
his name w^re confidently expected; but the Massinger’s Dramatic Works, 
first entry of interest after, ‘perhaps, an entry After this date the entries become of slight 
to Joseph Cottle of Civsar'e ‘Commentaries’ in interest: such names appear ns Dr Beddoes, Fanny 
December 23, 1795, was that to Coleridge, who Aleyii, J. Tobin, Jos. Cottle (who takes out works 
takes out Ak^nside’s ‘Poems’ on December 24 now fast and furiouslyX Seyor, Collinson, Thas. 
of •that year. The entries now are not so frequent Eagles ; but on August 22, 1799, is the liighly- 
as they werc^when Southey was working with interesting entry of Thos. Hayley’s ‘Life’to Dr 
him ; but Colerhlge goes on steadily taking out Beddoes ; and to II. Davy, Woodville’s ‘ Medical 
works: ‘ Poetical Tracts,' volume throe, on Decern- Botany both these entries are in Dr Beildoes’ 
her 30; Ossiaii’s ‘Poems,’ one and two, January hand. The seoi'ch for Southey’s name is fruit- 
8, 179G ; * Annual Register,’ 1782 and 1783, less ; fio other entry of his name comes to light. 
February 26; Berkeley’s' Works volume two, But the entries to H. Davy are freonent; at first 
March 10; ‘ Anthologia Ilibemica,’ March 28; in Beddoes’ hand. He is generally entered by 
Harleian Miss.,’ volume six, April 25 ; ‘ Obser- the librarian as Mr Davy, and be takes out 


ver,’ volumes one ami fiVe, May 6. 


Priestley’s ‘ Experiments and Observations,' 


In this volume there afe at present none of the a book which at first is eiiteml out as * Search,’ 
suggestive entries that occurre<l ’in the former and afterwards as Search’s ‘luglit of Nature.’ 
volumes; it is so far but a bare reconl of works This work is continually being taken out. 
taken out by Coleridge ; but tlie next entry is The idher liooks being taken out by Davy are 
of a work of a speculative nature, that Is entered Voltaire's ‘ Dictionnaire PhilosophiqW,’ Bacon’s 
without author’s name as ‘ Essay on Existence Works, VoItJiire’s ‘ Roman-,’ ‘ O^ivres <lc Rous- 
and Nature of an Ext<*rnnl World.’ This is kken seau’ more tkan once, Fostoris ‘Voyages,’ 
out on June 6, 1796. Boyd’s Dante, volumes Bacon’s Works, ‘ Linncan Transactions,’ L<» ke’s 
one and two, Pdlows this entry on the 23d of Works, Ramsay’s ‘ Poems ; ’ and on February 
June; and in Coleridge’s own hand comes next 26, 1801, be takes out his la^-t work, Whiles 


David Williams ‘On Education’ on July 13. 
On August 1 is an entry to James Tobin of 


‘ Natural History of Selborne thus proving he 
was in Bristol from at least August 22,1799, until 


Malone’s ‘Vindication of Shakespeare,’ proving February 26, 1801. This entry brings us up to 
that the J. Tobin referred to in the other entries the seventeenth volume of the Regi-tera, and the 
is none other than the ‘ Dear brother Jem ’ whom only interest attached to the eighteenth volume is 
Coleridge essayed to make immortal by intro- Dr Beddoes'constancy to ‘Search.’ 
tlucing him into the prefatory stanza of * We arc A bare record of the books read by these men 
Seven.’ But Wordsworth objected to the rhyme in their youth nearly n century ago ; but their 
‘Jem’ with ‘limb,’ and James Tobin, brother of naiilkis to us now are household words, and this 
the author of the ‘Honeymoon,’ did not appear in list of books read by them gives us a cleiir insight 
the poem that, ‘ Jem’Itimself declared, it'ould into the mind-food they then digested, ami seta at 


make Wordsworth ‘ everlastingly ridiculous.’ 


rest some <loubt as to where they sjient some of 


A curiops and muddled entry is that of ‘A 1 ithe months in which we find they were constant 
Cottle ($ic)f who takes out * D’Anarchisis,’ volume visitors to the Bristol Library, 
two, altered to first ami first, and with the mhli- * James Baker. 

tioHf ‘ one Fmich and the other English.* The__ 

entry on August 22 of A. S. Cottle for Meadow’s \ 

‘Juvenal’ shows that A 1 is but a careless entry ^ OFFICIATING VICE-CONSOL. 

A. S. Wlien Coleridge has books enteivd out to « * * 

him be is alwavs called Mr Sam Coleridge. On Amatrub. 

September 22 he takes out TayloPs ‘ScnivmS;’ ‘T^erb wofi’t be a very great deal to do,’ says 
‘J. Cottle* is the next signature, fhe followifig Mr Brunei, Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul, as he 
entry of Foster ‘ On Accent and Quantity,’ on hands his keys across the cafe table tome; ‘and 
Oct<)ber 25, is suggestive ; and tlie iiextt entry is you’ll be able to judge by the amount of work 
curiously amusing. Coleridge seems td have t^iere is in .the morning whether it will be neccs- 
ruaheil in, taken out ‘ Apuleia Opera,’ volume one. sary to open the office or not in the after- 
Hc signs for this with a stitike for S. and » T. ; noon.’ 

and for C’oleridge he cannot get beyond the r, a ‘Very ■well,’ I reply. ‘To what do these keys 
scrawl finishes it, and in place of the date he belong r • 

writes: ‘ 9 Dutch ships taken with 3000 troops —*1 ‘Tlje big one opens the office door, and the 
Bravo.* The date before and after is November^ lit^e one the caaji-drawer I showed you yester- 
4, *9& Beyond this date the entries have a day.—By the way, how am I to get them back on 
f certain sameness, not of subject, but of incident. Mojiday P • • 

The works entered are : Cudworth’s ‘ Intellec- ‘ You had better call at my hotel for them,’ I 
' tual System;’ again Foster ‘On Accent* hi the am^jver with some surprise. Did Mr Brunei 
year 179^ In the year ’97, Brucker’s ‘ Historia expect me to walk all the M'ay up to his lodgings 
Critica Philosophiie ;’ MassingePs Works on land rfturn his keys before office hours? It was 
Akgust 18, 1797, in his own hand; Nash’s * Wor- cool, to say the least of it. 
cestcrsbire; Burners ‘History of Music;’ ‘See- ‘No; thit won’t do,’ he says, •knitting his 
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brows. ‘ I sbttli be awfully tired on Monday, and in France was both onerous aiAl inijM)i‘tant, and in 

J our hotel U ever so far away. I’ll tell you what, iny inmost heart was nc\ a little flattei’ed when 
ones—just give them to niy landlady as you pass Mr 'Brunei asked me to officiate for him. His 
nyr lodgings on your way home tu>morrow.’ , recklessness about the keys gave me a severe 
*What!’ I exclaim ; landlady access shock, and I went home to the hotel feeling that 

to all the money in the British Consulate ! Im> the necessity for admitting Mr Smiths house* 
possible 1 That would never do.* maid into my Consular confidence—if F may use 

‘All! I hadn’t thought of that,’ says Mr the expression—added much to theTespoiisibility, 
Brunei calmly ; ‘ perhaps it might be i^udicioua. wliile it detracted from the dignity <Jf my tempo- 

—Let’s see, now; who is there you could leave iary appointment. • , 

them with !—I have it I Know the tinsmith’s * You certainly do commit yourself to the most 
shop at the corner of luy street ? ’ iuolisli things, Algernon,’ said Mrs Jones that 

* Ves,’ I answer, <)j)en*eyed. What did the night, >vhen I told her what I hdil undertaken, 
man mean to suggest now 1 ‘ Do the Vice-Consul’s work for him, iorsooth ! 

* You leave ’em there. He won’t know what You don’t know what you may not have to do. 
they are ; and 1 can get thorn from him on Monday Consuls have to marry people, and bury them, 
without going a yard out of my way. That will and do all kinds of horrid things.’ 
do first rate—eh (’ • * Mr Brunei assured me that there would be 

I shake my head decidedly. ‘It would be a nothing, niy dear,’ I rejdied humbly, ‘or you may 
most imbusincss-liko proceeding,’ I say empha- I be sure that 1 should not have consented to act 
tically, ‘ most unbusiness-like. Of course, all I for him.* 

responsibility rests with you, Mr Brunei; but i I *Jf tlierti’s nothing to tk>, why can’t he close his' 
could not, I really could not, feel justified in ' office for the day?’ iiK|anred 5lrb Jones. ‘Just 

doing such a thing. Suppose the tinsmith found tell me that—^And supposing some one comes 

out what the keys opened, b; any accident?’ ( and you have to speak Frouch, what ai*e you to 


and you have to speak J 


.vhat are you to 


‘You’re very particular, Jones,’ says the Vice- do then?’ 

Consul witli some irritatjou. ‘ They would be It was a possible difficulty, for I do not know 
perfectly safe there. I know the tinsmith very French. 1 made no answer, for 1 had none 
well ; awfully <lecent fellow he Js. I bought a ; 1 ‘eady. 


bath from him only last week, and he gave it 
mo on tick. A splendid bath I one of those luigc, 
flat, shallow, open ones, you know. He only 
asked ’- 

‘Never mind the bath now, my dear sir, I say,’ 


i gave it; ‘ Wlmt will you do in such a case?’ demanded 

ose luigc, ; my wile again. She saw she had me in a cornel’. 
He only ‘ and lollowed uj) her advantage pitilessly. 

' ‘T—I bhuli tell them to return on Monday,’ I 

ir, I say,’ | bai<l lamely, alt(;r a long pause. 


cutting him s-hort. (Brunei is a terribly <‘ommii- | ‘ Vou see \^ha^ a false jio-^ition you will be in,' 
nicative man.) ‘I want to know what is to be I pursued Mrs Jones, who seemed determined not 


done with these keys?’ 


! to .spai'c me. ‘ And, moreover, Algernon, I don’t 


‘ i <lou’i know what to suggest, 1 ’m sure,’ says believe you rouhf tell any one “ to return on 
Brunei plaintively. ‘1 really can’t come down Monday ” in Fi’cnch.’ 

to your hotel on Monday and be at the Consulate Now I came ti> think of it I found Mrs Jones 
at ten o’clock. It’s a physical imposwibijify. was right; my limited vocabulary was unequal to 
Why, 1 slnui’t be back hei'e until laiduight on the beiitence. 1 made a inentiil note to look it up 

Sunday, if tlie tide’- in tlft phrase-book next* morning, and pretended 

If Mr Bniuel begins about the tide, I know by to go to sloej). 
bitter experience tliat he will never leave off. ‘ (s’ome, Algernon ! ’ said my wife, nudging me 

‘Isnt there any respectable resident near the* witli a very sharp elbow, ‘what’s the French for 
Consulate with \vliom I might salely leave tUe Please come back on Monday?”’ 


keys ? ’ 1 ask hastily. 


I made a long fight of it, but feminine perti- 


Mr Brunei does not answer for a minute, and 1 uacity overcame me, and, finally, I got to ifieep 
am beginning to fear that I have hurttliis ie<n- about one A.M. schooled to distraction in that one 
ings by my want of confidence in the tiusmitH, phrase. 

\ihen he says : ‘Do you know Mr Smith’s house 

in the Rue Thiers?’ • ,It^I could not do Justice to the Consular work, 

‘The English cliaplain.—Yes; but he is at 1 could at least be punctual, and accordingly I 
Dieppe.’ I am truly sorry to raise another objee- set out in go5d time next morning, that I might 
tion; but Brunei is not to be bulked this be in ^ni^ place precisely at ten oxlock. I have 
time. j\ grea^ dislike to the garb ; but a sense of what 

‘But the housemaid isn’t at Dieppe,’ he saVs was becoming to my tempomry official position 
sagely ; ‘ 1 know she isn’t If you will give the pronmteil me to assume a frock-coat and tall 
keys to hei’, and say I’ll call for them cA Monday,^ uat lor the occasion. Mra Jones gave her tacit 
it will suit admirably. Slie knows * 1116 , the* approval to jny attii’e by adding a Button-hole of 
Smiths’ housemaid do^—Now, goocFnigl^ olcr>*rosobiid8 and*maiden-hair, and having assured her 
fellow ; I must be oft.’ And before I caif even Hhat if pres^ of work permitted, I would return to 
moot the auestiou of the triistwortliincss of the lunch at half-past one, I took my departure from 
chaplain’s housemaid, Brunei has vanished from the h(>tel. 

the caf<i into the night. • I waft half relieved, half disappointed to find no 

I had coiisenteil, not without some misgivings, one Imgering round the Consulate doors ; but 
I own, to take over the Consul’s duties for a ifey, it was just on the stroke of ten when I turned 
in order to allow that gentleman to attend the, the key in the lock, and the brass door-plate 
Havre regatta in his yacht. I was quite aware announced that office hoiiw for business with 
that the work of Her Miyesty’s Oonaular officers meters and cre#8 were from*that hour until one 







r.st, * No doubt I ^halL be IjQsy enough ere long,’ bridegroom when I did. ^ould 1 say 

I said to myself as 1 went in, * and I shall have to-? ^ , 

time to stuay the R^ulatiotis in the meanwhile.’ * Monsieur 1 ’ 

I frankly admit that I liiul not the wildest idea I stole a look at the speaker over my shoulder, 
of the nature of the busijiess I might be called and a weight as of lead fell from me. It was^omy 
upon tb transact and after making a fruitless ‘ the postman, after all I breathed freely again, 
search for the volume of dleguktions I hod been and positively welcomed the htu'inless man, for- 
certain would occupy a prominent place on tlie getful of my position on the chair. 

ConiHil’a tabie, took my seat before it with a iiut- ^ What is i^ my good fellow 1 ’ 
toriug Kouit ‘ Une lettre'charg^*e, Monsieur.’ 

For quite half an hour I sat there patiently, ‘A what ?’ It’s very awkward j I had no idea 
reading a fortnight-old copy of the Oloftej keeping that Her Iklajesty’s Consuls were ever called upon 
open a handy drawer, that I might smuggle the to transact business with French postmen. I 
grimy newspaper out of sight at the first sign of descend from the chair and resume my seat at the 
a visitor, liiit no one came to disturb me, and ! table. 1 do not feel at ease any means ; but 
when tile Globe was exhausted, I got up to look | the consciousness that the British Arms are liter- 
round the office. It was a dingy unpretentious- J ally at my back gives mo courage. The post- 
looking cell, by uo means reseiiibliug my prccou- \ maii’a' renpcct for il cannot be luari'ed by that 
ceived idea of a * Consulate.’ An imposing panel j preposterous smoking caution at its side, 
representing the Royal Arms held a conspicuous | * Ob, a registered Tetter/ 1 remark as the man 

position on the wall immediately behind my ' shows me the missive. * All right; you can 
' chair; but the air of dignity it imparted was sa<l)y leave it j ’ and I attempt to take it from his 
toned down by the staringlv legible placard hand. 

winch flanked it and iiotifie<l tuat * Smoking and *Mais non! ’ shouts the postman with uncalled- 
Spitting are Strictly Forbidden in the Office.’ 1 for ferocity, snatching it away. Then he scolds 
never suspected Brunei of possessing much taste ; | me severely, as it ap]K*ars, for three minutes 
hut I thought any man c.oiild have detected ' without stopping for bi*eath, and holds ij.p the 
such u painful incuagruily aa this ; it wms quite letfiu* again—out of my reach, this time ; he is 
upsetting. Tlie large wliite notice which adoiiieil ' evidently ft.‘arfi\J lest 1 should seize it and take to 
the wall on the other side of tlie Royal Arms did ' lliglit But what does he mean I Of course, how 
nothing to redeem the brutal vulgarity of its stupid of me ! He wants a receipt for it, just ns 
companion, it announced itself in heavy type they do at home. Common-sense might have told 
as the ‘Table of Fees’ payable to Cuiisub. ' me that before. 1 smile a reassuring smile at 
Table of Fees! It was a cruelly humiliating tlic faithful (xistman, anil selecting a siiect of 
thing to see, and I felt os I stared up at it tli.it paper with the official seal upon it, write out a 
my frock-coat and best hat were out of place ' receqd for one registered letter addressed to 
hci*e. I dragged a chair under the notice and ^ ‘Mister Henry Tomkins abble Seaman of the & 
stood upon it to read the list, telling myself as I ' Ship clam-tnait care oi the brittish council.’ This 
did so tliut I must be on the <;iu riiv, and jump I bigu with pardonable priile ‘pro H. B. M.’s 
down if I heard any one coming. It would be ' Vice-Consul/ and tender in exchange tor the 
unconsular to the last degree to be caught study- letfc<r. Wrong again ! The postman thrusts the 
ing such a document. ; letter hack into his box, grumbles something 

It was a Very comprei^ieiisive list; incWdiiig unintelligible but obviously rude, and w.ilks out, 
the duties a Consul was bound to perform, duties leaving the receipt on the table. Cleaily i have 
he might undertake but was not obliged toj and bungled the business somehow; but where I can- 
matters ill which he was liable to be called upon not divine, though I have t])rec-quurter.s of an 
to act as arbitrator. The fees were not vc.y iiigh, l'oni’’s uninternipted leisiuo to x>ouder over the 
and I discovered with some chagrin that they question. 

wetfe the property of Goverumeul^ and not the I am giowiug rather tired of being a Consul, 
perquisite of the Consul. It was a disappoint- for the oaly literature I can discover in the office 
meat; but I forgot all about it—and everything is a huge collection of coumercial treaties which 
else—long before I got through the first scctiim, are instructive but uniutci-esting. I used to 
which comprised the services I as officiating think that Consuls were the busiest of mankind, 
Consul was legally bound to render. Mrs Jonch but that seems to have been a mistake. It is fear- 
had been right! If a runaway couple turned up fully hlow work ; if I hail known what it woidd 
and required it of me, I should have fo marry be beton‘, I would never have consented to offi- 
them ! There it was on tlie ‘ Table of F'ies’ in ciate for Brunei. I wonder how he is getting on 
all its hideous uncumpi'omisiug directness. How at the regatta ; he saiil he might win if there was 
on earth was I to about it'I i, who had only a light breeze. Suppose it comes on to blow, and 
been at one wedding in all my life, and at that his yaeWis upset and he gets drowned—shall I 
was so nervous—being one of the chief actors— have to retain cha^c of the Consulate until a new 
that I never heard one W'ord of the service. X officer is seat to replace him? 1 am lost in con- 
have always been an unlucky man, and it wouldi temptation of the awful possibilities to which 
he just my fortune if a stray jmir of lovers subli an accident might give rise, when the door 
selected this day of all others to come and request opens again, aiii a young, very fat Fmichman 
the Consul to make them man and wife. The enCere the office with liis hut on. 

English chaplain, too, was away !—Oh horror ! From my earliest days 1 have -had the strengest 
Uieret Wfts a knock at the door I The perspiration antipathy to fat young men. It does not extend 
broke aut on my brow, and my knees trembled ,to man of mature years; but obesity in a person 
upder.mej 1 scarcely dared look round, so con- of two or three and twenty, like this, is most 
vinoed I was thai d should beLohl a bride and repulsive tc me. Had he been a •spore youth, 
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I should havs been glad to see him, if for no The fat clelk ^ne atime m a knowing way. 

other reason tl«m that I had for welcoming * I tink you not know how to do Consul buai- 

the postman : simply because he was not a couple ness,* he says with patronising superiority, 

to,be married. But he is horribly, aggressively ‘Come! I show you; you are new man.’ 'And 

fat, a^id further, has a quite-at-home air with him with that he thrusts a pen into my hand, and 
which puts mo on my mettle at once. *liteiully forces me through the transactioV, tell- 

‘What is it, sir t’ i inquire with dignity. ing me word by word ifliat to write, hoV to sign 


He nods and grins first; then he says easily : my ‘ full names,’ an 
‘ How you do ? I got littel business at you.’ stamp. • 


and where to alh:^ the Consular 


How you do ? I got littel business at you.’ 

His manner is so impertinent * that I draw ‘l‘think that there is a small fee payable (or 
myself very upright, detennined to act the this,’ I say, trying hard to recover a shred of 
British Vice-Consul to the utmost and keep him Consular dignity after the ordeal is over. ‘I see 
firmly in his place. I wait for him to explain by the ^gulations that it is half-a-crown.’ 


firmly in his place. I wait for him to 
the nature of liis business; but he onl, 


by the Begulations that it is half-a-crown.’ 

* Yes; dere is de littel fee always. • But to- 


the nature ot his business; but lie only helps *Vcs; dere is ue littel lee always. • isut to- 
himself to a chair without removing his hat and day I do de work. Come !’ he continues, with 
deliberately expectorates on the floor. playful familiarity ; ‘ we tossup: I to pay six 

‘What do you mean, sir ?’ I thunder, aghast at hiincs or netting. You crie !’ 
this insult to the British flag. ‘ You appear to For a few moments I am so completely dum- 
havc a knowledge of Kuglish. Can’t you read founded at the audacity of the man that 1 can 


that, sir ?’ 

It is bad enough to be comjHjlled to draw atten¬ 
tion to the Caution ; l)Ut the way this person 


only stare at him. Does he understand what 
he is doing f Does he really ])ropose to me 
—to all intents and pifrpoaes Her Britannic* 


acknowledges my movcmi*iit makes it infinitely Afajesty’s JlepreHeulativc*-that the payment of 
worse. He draws a few loose cigars from his the (lovernmeiit fee sludl b»‘ made to <lepend on 
po(!ket and olfers one to me, in its very face ! the lull of that copper com he is flicking with 

‘Ah ’ you not smokaire,’ he bjiys blandly as I his thumb? I am not exaggerating when I say 
wave •the cigar off in speechless rage. ‘Never that uiy brain iTsels at^his mmerity; I cannot 
mind you Am,’ witli a conbiinpUious nod ut tlie find words to answer him. Not until he renews 
Caution. ‘Monsii'ur Brunelle always he smoke; his projHisition, which he does with tlie greatest 
everybtxly smoke all day and no one care. 11a ‘ < noni halnucc, can I bring myself to frame a refusal, 
ha 1 Foh soon know.* ‘C'oincl’ he says persuasively. ‘You cne. 

if I were not Acting A^jce-(’on.snl, 1 should llea<l or taillc ’ 1 tossnp,’ 

seize him by the neck and tlirow lum into the ‘ I don’t understand wliat you mean, sir.* Afy 
MJ*eet there and tlnm, his conduct is so objection- voice rises almost to a scream. ‘ i’ay the fee 
able. Ihit ollicialdom secure'* Ins immunity. I immediatidy uiid leave the olflce.’ I throw the 
choke down my wr.itli and adilress lum again. Maria’s articles at rather than to him and point 
‘ Be goo»l enough to state your buftiness, sir. to the door. 


-AVho are you ! ’ 


‘ O ver’ Well,’ he replies, with a shrug of pre- 


* 1 ? 1 am of de sheep’s brokaire, Mon.sieur tended indifference; ‘ dat which you please. 
Dupres. 1 want do &tcamj.heop Mana Keep hair on. You make good a consul some 


papiers.—AVho are yt»u • i day. (Jood-hye ; hei'c your fee.’ 

Ignoring the question lie concludes with, 1 I nearly faint with impotent rage when at last 
make a sudden i“esolve to keep my temper at all' lie dtsuppears. ‘Keep •your hair on,’ indeed! 
costs, ami ahk for the Malta’s papers. AVas such insolent slang ever directed at Cou.‘?ul 

‘ I got here,’ he says, ri-'ing from his chair ami, <>flki?iting or otherwise, before ? 1 shal^deal very 
tupning a dirty roll which sticks out of his ^ummaliTy with any other Frenchman who 
pocket. ‘ I>erc is not a hurry. Keccive you any conuis il?. 

letters to de A/rtrwi The morning weam slowly and uneventfully 

He does not wait for an uu.^we^, but strolls ovy away until half-past twelve; no one has called 
to the ruck of pigeon-holes, which he Jurns ou^ ! except another postman, who laid down some ship’s 
one after another, scllctiug papen and letters letters, bade me lion jour, and slipped out again 
with leisurely care, while 1 sit turning with silent without further remark. It has been a most 
auger at the tabic. « • d»cadfully stupid day; and I am congratulating 

‘ Now we do business,’ he remarks gaily, after myself that in half an hour I shall lie able to 
-stowing away his spoil in various pockets, iinchal- resign Consular cares, when there is a commo- 
lenged hy me. He appears to know what he is tioii ojitade on the pavement, and a number of 
about, and as I don’t, 1 am not dispose^ to inter- men Icfiinge past the oftice window. In another 
fere with him. moment the uoor opens, and a short thick-set man, 

‘ Here, must you inse'’ he adds, presently whose garb and carnage otunip him a seaman, 
unrolling a ship’s * articles,’ and thrusting thorn lurches in ami makes an awkward bow. ‘ Be you 
under my nose. tAUous ! Cornel’ • ,, the Counsel, Mi^ter?’ he inquires respectfully. 

T^is is simply awful. I Iiave not flie faintest • ‘1 am—uh—ofliciatiiig Vice-Consul,’ I reply 
notion what 1 am expected to (J,o, and shall have graciously. 

to ask this creature to tell me. Wonls cun The sailor acknowledges the information with 
give Wea of the feelings whieh*poaseas me ^I auothe^ bow. I feel iiioi'e like a Consul than 
grasp the situation. I make one faint effort to I have* done* all day, and resolve to do my 
^cape the ignominy, but only succeed in display- utmost to assist this humble but well-con¬ 
ing my ignorance of Consular affaiis. ducted person. That he has come upon busi- 

‘ I am afraid I can’t do anything for you^iiless* ness of some kind is obvious, for he returns to 
the Master of the ship be present,’ I say doubt- the door and beckons with his hat to the tn9n \ 
fully. • • • outside; they, tfn or a dozeti in number, flock I 
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into fclie office, saluting ai^ they enter, and take I The pen falls from my I® ® legal 


cough, begins to explain what has brought them thing better than this fi*om llie manner of the 
hither.* .. * man Gliiffin. Between chagrin and disappoint- 

‘ We, Mr Counsel, me and my mates, that is'— inent, I forget for the moment that I cannot 
he indicates *hfe friends with a comprehensive answer the question, even such as it ia I 
wave of hisHiat—Ms the con?pany of the barque am saved the annoyance of ^ying so, for the 
of Liverpool, Slookles master, from j carpenter* begins again, speaking slowly, as he 
Melbourne with wheat, arri\’ed yeie this moi'niu’. considerately observes, in order that 1 may ‘ get 
We wishes to 'ave your advice, sir, legardin’ a | it wrote clown 

point of maritime law—a very fine point of sea- ' ‘ For sixty-four days, Mr Counsel (sixty-four 

men’s law, sjr.’ The assembly murmurs, ‘Sea- l days I logged it), not a man aboard that bai*que, 
men’s law, sir,’ as tlie speaker pauses, and I draw ' seed a scrap o’ butter. The cap’eu give us janm 
myself up, and assume an air of the importance 1 as a aubstitoot, he sed ; our articles of agreement 
justly feel. It is possible that the mattm* may be purvides that every man shall ’ave two ounces o’ 
too much for me ; but I am not tlie man to butte» per diam, and wc aint ’ad none.—’Ave 
W'riggle out of responsibilities I have voluntarily you got that down, Mr Counsel ?’ 
accepted, and will not send the men away unless ‘I have a memorandum of it,’ I answer. ‘I 
I can avoid it I compose myself in a judicial will—ah—I will consult the necessary authori- 
attitiide of attention tft hear the case, which is ties, and give you a reply on Monday. The 
seemingly one of no small commercial import- <juestion is, us )oii say, an important one—very 
ance; and ask the man his name and the nature . important ’—my voice dies to a whisper in very 
of the question he W'ishes to lay before me. ’ shame---* and I will answ'er it on Monday.—Have 

‘My name, sir, ds Gluffin—Henery Gluffin, ; you any otlier coniphiiut to make?’ It is the 
carpenter of the barque JJineolly Castle' Mr | unanswered cry of a drowning man ; neither Mr 
Gluttin pauses to clear his throat, and his friends Glutfin nor Ins mates have any lurtlier corn- 
murmur like tt Gilbei't-and-Sullivan chorus, I plaint to make. , 


‘Barque Dnnolhj CasthC 


‘I’d like to 8HC what you’ve w'rote, if you will 


‘And about what do you wish to obtain my ! permit me, sir,’ says Mr Gluffin, who lias been 
advice V I inquii’e. exchanging gestures and whispered remarks with 

‘Me and my mates,’says Mr Gluffin, speaking ! his coinpamons. In silence, I hand him the 
more to them than to me, ‘has a complaint agen ; paiier, which was to have been a State lUn'innent 


‘Me and my mates,’ says Mr Gluffin, speaking ! liis coinpantons. 
Dre to them than to me, ‘has a complaint agen ; paiier, which was 


the old man—heggin’ your pardon, agen Odp’en \ couched in classic nervous English. This is 
Stookles, sir. We arrived yere this mornin’ from what it actually is : 

Melbourne, sir, with wheat; ami I sez to my j ‘ Point of Maritime Law, Submitted by the Crew 
mates, I sez: ‘‘Mates, soon as we gets ashore, we of the Barque J>anollif Castk to Her Majesty’s 
goes straight to ’Er Medjesty’s Counsel and lays Vice-C’onsul, for Possible llefercnee to the Presi- 
the case afore ’im. That Cap’en Stfiokles’ action dent of the Board of Trade—Is jam a legitimate 
to ’is crew, I sez, ’us for this lust two months sulK»titute for butter ?’ ^ 

been illegal, I ’ave no doubt, I sez; doubt j 

but afore we brings thc'Cnp’en’s conduct to the i I have never tohl Mrs Jones what kept me so 
notice of the Board o’ Trade, we’ll ave ’Er late at the Consulate that ISatmday. She still 
Medjesty’s Counsel’s opinion.” ’ ! thinks it was some international affair, and 

Again Mr Gluffin pauses, and the chorus i mentions it casually as such to all our friends, 

mutters with vindictive gusto,‘Coiinserb opinion.’; The silence I observe confirms theii* suspicion 

Thev are all intensely earnest; there is a miiet ' that I have once dipped deeply into state 
suppressed determination about them which SiO^crets. 

rouses my deepest interest Captain Stookles is v_!__ 

probably one of those ruffianly masters who dis- ^ ** 

grace the merchant navy ; he has been guilty DAWN, 

of some high-handed a<'-t of brutality towards biis . i ti r 

imfoitunate cre^v, no doubt; flogHod or couLrod ‘ ^ 

them on some elmilow pretext, periinp-s. I will “ '>’"»'■>“« ‘".''I'® , , 

certainly hear what the carpenter, whot e^ms a ^ cloudland snow then ruffling the dim lakes 

most intelligent man, has to say ; and •telling From starlit silver to a dimpled flush 
him that I will note his complaint for considera- 0^ rosy'watcr. Now the slumbrous hush 

lion, if 1 cannot deal with it out of hand, I select fields at.the bicath of breezes; moruing breaks, 

a pen and a sheet of stamped official foolscap for -And citrolling of lark and throstle wakes 
the purpose. . A wiMd to labour. When the herb is lush 

‘Wot wc wishes to arsk, Mr Cotfnsel, is this,’«^ 0*i sheleered mead, the level gleams of light 

says Mr Gluffin, resting both liands on the table* Persuade the daisies to a wider round 

and choking his wonis witli great deliberation. * Of stretching petals. Morn ! the stir, tlie might, 

‘ 1 puts it to you to decide, like ; but it’s a nice The wonder of young being, with sweet souftd 
^int, and mayhap you ’ll need to write* to the * Of questing voices as the golden height 
Board o’ Trade for a answer. This hera is itOf heaven dawns and earth is summer-crowned. 

«nd Mr Gluffin emphasises each word witli a tap * C. A. Dawson. 

■fltf the finger on my table: ‘Is jahm a legal - -- , -- 

to seamen ? Is jahm a legitumat substi- Printed and PubUehed by W. & E. Chambsbs, 47 Pstm^ 
f<^ Imtter t ’ ‘ ^ noster Row, {sOndon, and 339 High Btzea^ Bdinbokgu. 
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SATURN AND HIS RINDS AS SEEN 
IN MARCH. 

Or several evenings in the latter part of Mareh 
the planet Saturn will be in a most interesting 
poMitioJi* and will give to our readei-s a peculinrly 
fine oppoitunity of observing his nipvemunts widi 
the uake<l eye. From the 10th to the 2:id of 
the month there will be little or no moonlight 
in the evening; and if the sky be clear, the 
planet will be easily distinguislieil. If on siny 
of these nights, a^xmt eight (/clock, our readers 
stand looking nearly south-east, and direct their 
ga/e to a point about balf-way between the 
lioriEon and the zenith (a point overhead), they 
will see the peculiar group of stars known as the 
‘Sickle of Leo/ Seven conspicuous stars combine 
to form this ‘sickle,’ which stands nearly uprigKl 
in the sky at that time and season. Tlie handle 
of the sickle is beneath, and its concave edge 
looks westward. The lower end of the handle 
is marked by the brilliant star Rcguliis, the 
brightest in thu zodiacal, con-stcllation of the 
Lion. 

Let us suppose our readers have identified this 
brilliant orb, and become so familiar with ^it that 
on any clear evening thiy can find it at once. 
On the 10th of March, then, let them look on 
the left or east side of Regulus, and tfiei-e tliey 
W'ill see the planet Saturn, sepuruted from the 
star by only a little more than twice the breadth 
of the full moon. And so seen, the planet affords 
a go(xl opportui.ity of comparing its compara¬ 
tively dull and steady light with the scintillating 
brilliance of llegulus. * 

And if we watch ^tum day by day we* shall i 
sec that it moves slowly but steadily westtcaidH^ i 
until it is on March 22d nearly«dii*ectly abov® 
Regulus, ayd but a very Bhoil distance from that 
star. Tins westward motion wdll continue slowly 
until April 28, the planet never getting very far 
away from the star. After that date it wil? 
return towards the east, and pass i^ain (eftrly 
in June) a little above Begulus, as near as before, 
and then ebnttnue eastwards with ihereasing 


rapidity, \nitil W’o lose it i?i the radiance of the- 
sun, which has all the* while been steadily 
approaching fionrlhe wesit. 

An exercise in observation so simple as this is 
within the reach otall wh^o have a little patience, 
and it will give a rich reword to the olwerver. 
lie will 1x5 resistlessly impressed with the slow 
yet stately march of the planet; while the more 
rapid approacii of the .sun, and yet swifter 
travelling of the moon, null force themselves on 
his attention. No amount of reading will give 
him the same grasp of these simple yet wonderful 
facts. Some who may have good opera-glasses 
or telescopes may direct them to the planet, and 
will be able to see that it is not round, and 
presents a strikingly different aspect from that 
of the neighbouring stars. Without a fairly 
good instrument, the well-known ring will not be 
discernible ns such ; but mmething wdll be seen 
a]>parently attached to the planet at each side. 
In trying to see this, we soon become aware of 
fSie defects of ordinary telescopes and* glasses. 
jWhile th«sc may define terrestrial objects very 
clearly, they generally prove failures when we 
^attempt such a test as Saturn’s ring, not only 
J>ecaU8e they have not magnifying power, but 
from lack of accuracy in the shape and setting 
of the various lenses. 

This**slender flat ring’ is one of the wonders 
of the heavens. * When Saturn is placed so ns to 
show it to ?>dvautage, he looks exceedingly like a 
pluni-putkling in its dish, waiting for the dividing 
knife. In proportion the planet is rather smaller, 
compared with its ring, than the pudding com¬ 
pared with the dish, hut otherwise the resem- 
l^aiiee is very c^pse. 

^ut even the tliinnest crockery is massive in 
proportion compared with Saturn’s delicate girdle. 
To represent it aright wc should require a dish 
twelve feA across, and only wie twcnty-scvent/i part 
of an inch in thickness, which would require to 
be of metal if it were to resist any strain at all. 
.^d if we cut a hole in the middle of this twelve- 
feet plate so as to Jeave only a ^at ring two •feet* 
broad all round, we have a circular piece which 
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could not support its &wn weij^bt without bend- five thousand miles in breadth. It is true that 
ing, even if made of the finest steel. Yet a the ring could be placed so round the planet as 
ring of these proportions, but one hundred and to be equally drawn together on all sides, so that 
seventy thousand miles across, instead of twelve as a iokcU it wouhi not be drawn downwards, Ji>ut 
/e«f, rremains poised in the heavens around its parts would be crushed toother like aji egg- 
Satum’s globe, ‘ nowhero touching it,’ as Iluy- shell clasped in the hand. Tne hand may prei-s 
ghens truly, says. And so accurately does it equally on all sides of the shell, but it nevcrthe- 
inaintaiu its perfect tlatn^s, that when its edge le^ goes to pieces under the pressure, 
is turned towards us, it becomes invisible to all Again, if the ring were to get in the least 
but the largest telescopes. Wonderful indeed must displaced from its perfect centering round Saturn, 
the balauciiig of forces be bv which such a result it would burst asunder speedily in another way. 
is attained \ , In fact, for a long time astronomers These difficulties led to the idea that the ring 
were completely at fault, an<l could give no good must be in rapid roUition, so that its centrifugal 
account of this marvellous fact. force would balance its enormous weight This 

For the engineer who would attempt to raise was found by observation to be the case, but did 
such a structure would have to face enormous not at all mend the matter. The ring is so broad 
difficulties; even if materials were furnished to that its outer e<lge is twenty-five thouwind miles 
him, and all obstructions of their tramport over- farther from Saturn than its inner one. Hence 
come, he would still Inive his worst troubles the outer edge would not need to rotate so fast as 
before him. He might then make the ring ; but the inner in oivler to preserve this balance. Now 
he could not make it, remain a rim/ for a single there is not much harmony between the rim and 
day. lie woiiM be a hirtmiatc man if he escaped the central parts of a wheel if the latter wish to 

alive among the flying fragments of Ins own go faster than the former! Jf the wheel is 

work. Yet there the ring rests in the heavens, strong, ns a whole it will strike an average 

and has done for thousands of years. speed ; but if weak, it is apt to fly to pieces; 

Let us study, then, for a little the difficulties and we have already seen the weakness of 
of our 8uppose<l engineer, and^see if w'e can give Saturn’s ring. 

any •account of how they arc met in tlie real But our imaginary engineer might i>erhnp8 try 

structure. to get over this trouble by making iiis ring in 

The first difficulty arises from the very con- several parts, so that the inner ones might go 
rtitution of matter, which we Iiave every reason faster than the outer ones, an«l yet maintain their 
to believe is the same on Saturn as with ns. Bv place. And in fact more than one division is 
this constitution a limit of siV is imposed on ail stH*n in Satui-n’s girdle, so that it is now rather 
structures which ai'c to stand under any strain, callcil a stjbfcm of rings. Oh'.crvation renders 
Oiu* engineers have succeeded in bridging the it probable, too, that these divisions are nuiner- 
Firth of Forth with some enormous spuiia of ons. 

mctttl-work ; but none of us supposes it possible, Vet our engineer, doing Ibis, would only be 

say, to bridge the Atlantic Ocean with a single out of one trouble into another. ITow could he 

span; because such a p]>an, even if constructed, keep bis rings from rubl>ing occasionally against 

would fall by its own weight whenever the each other? And the sliglitest rub w«)iild be 

supports \vei*e witlnlrawn. Almost all the fiital; for such a system once disturbed, would 
strength of the Forth Bridge is dircjcted to have no power to recover itself ; rather would 
sustaining its own weight. A train more or leas the disturbance increase. Could he not balance 
will make little diflerence in the strain on its his rings so well, however, that they would never 
piers. * rub? No; for the very meteone dust they 

If we take, on the other hand, a small iron wouhi accumulate would throw them off the 
bridge of, say, ten feet span, the girders com-V balance. Moreover, they would be sul)ject to 
posing it will onlf weigh a few tons, and may anotlier force we have not y(‘t consiilcred, which 

easily carry a weiglit of fifty or a hun(lre<l. The « would surely work their speedy ruin, 

weight of a piece of steel is so pi*oportioned to itsJ We 'nave all heard of Saturn’s eight moons, 
•trengtli that this diffei*enco results from the which circle gracefully''rouiul his globe outside 
nature of the metal. Hence to construct a solid his wondrous gir<Ue of light. Now, however 
ring of the size and .shape of Saturn’s gh'die beneficial we may fancy these to be on a <lark 
would only be possible if it wer'5 placed where Saturnian night, they would be fatal to the 
it would have 710 xvdtjhi — that is, where no existence of our engineer’s rings. One of these 
attracting body would draw it in any direction, moons is nearly as large as the planet Mars, 
and where even its own parts would exc*rcise no and world alone be sufficient for tiieir destruc- 
attraction on eucdi other. Its thinncs.s is so tion. 

excessive compared to its breadth that it* would Tn orilCr to understand the action of this or 
exercise really no resistance at all to any force any moon upon tlie rings, let our readers 
tending to bend it. But various nowerful forces represent it by a marble laid upon tlie table; 
act on Saturn’s ring, tending strongly to its dis- theh take a comparatively small flat india-rubber 
turtion—more than sufficient, os we have said, 10 ’wid, sucli as those which are sold for slipping 
send it in fragments about the ears of its sup- over bundles of papers, and lay it fiat on the 
posed engineer. table beside ttle marble, a few inches afi'ay. Tliis 

We see, then, that such a ring, even of steel, will repi*eseiit the ring; and if we put another 
Would be very weak. But the forces it would marble in the centre of it, we have a fair model 
have to i-asist are immense. The power of of Saturn, his girdle, and his moon. Now', the 
attraction drawing it downwards to the surfaee moon will tend by its attraction to draw the part 
Saturn is one of these. Fancy the weight of a of the ring next to it towards itself and away 
forty or a hundred miles thick, and twenty* from Satfirn, just as our moon lifts the surface ik 
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the ocean up in tides towards herself. There 
will be a powerful force, then, stretching the 
ring out towards Saturn’s moon. 

\n addition to this, the moon’s attraction will 
squee:;,e the ring inwards at the sides, so as still 
more to elongate it In fact, our engineer could 
not keep his rings circular in shape for a moment 
They would all become oval, under the attraction 
of the great moon outside them ; and o^ce oval, 
their balance would be destroyed.* If strong 
enough to maintain their shape, they could n(»t 
maintain their centering, and would infallibly be 
broken to pieces. But how, our rwiders ask, has 
the great Engineer of the universe conqiieml all 
these <liiriculties, and resisted all these forces so 
that the slender rings remain safely poised under 
such a»lvcrse circumstances ? So far as wo can 
see, it is «lone by anticipating and yielding to all 
the forces active in the case. The real Saturnian 
rings cannot be broken, for they are alrea<ly in 
pieces—probably in ]'>ieces so small that we wouhl 
call them powder. Ft is here as in the sand of 
the shore. Not by /orir but by icfsdom docs the 
sand redst the sea. It is tlirown into the shape 
it bear't by t.he waves themselves, and they build 
by their own forces the barrier whicli restrains 
their might. | 

So it IS yjrobable ihe Saturnian dust-rings are j 
tliemsi'lvcs tlie result of the foi’cos.we have ]>art.ly } 
considered, an«l as they Imve been built by their ! 
free plav, they remain sustained, not destri'yud, | 
by their power. Each partide is free to rub; 
against its neighbours, and it not improbable 
tliat some of the ring’s superior brightness is due 
to such triction and collision. In Mich collidoue, 
so numerous and inilividually so feeble, the energy 
of one particle will he partly transferred toothers, 
ami only a small pai't of it will he lost to the 
system, so that as a whole that will change hut 
slowly. Jiuch particle will keep its track like a 
little independent saUdlitc ; ami the other par¬ 
ticles in its neiglibourhood will be moving so 
nearly in a similar w.iy that friction or collision 
will be feeble when Ihev <io occur. 

But, our readers may assk, if this he the case, 
how is it that the ring remains Hat and thin? Is 
it not likely that some of the dust composing it« 
will separate from the rest, and the whole gra¬ 
dually shape itself into a cloudv mass? Whence- 
too, the exquisite symmetry of its positiorf, drawn 
exactly round Saturn’s equator ? These questions 
are quite reaaonahle, ami the answer to them 
reveals aii c.xamplc of the wondrous inier-relatibu 
of Nature’s work. 

Saturn itself is in a state of rapid rotation. 
This great globe spins upon its axis so rapidly 
that its eqiiatririal I'cgions arc carried ^ound at 
the speed of 21 538 wiiVc.s per hour. This vcdocity 
gives those portions <if his surface a tendency to 
lly outwards freun the rest, and as the rfisult, the 
equator of Haturii Amlges considerably out above 
the polar parts. This bulging gives th^ jilanet a 
singular power over any body rejolving roufid it 
^ a centre. All such bodies are drawn strongty 
into the ^anc of Saturn’s equator, find only M'hen 
revolving in that plane ore they free Irom tlTis 
disturbing power. Hence the ring finds rest in 
its present position, and any portions of it wander¬ 
ing from tneir place ore speedily reclaimci and 
brought back. 

Thus we*traro a connection between facts ap¬ 


parently quite separate aiidi independent. Saturn 
! rotates swiftly, and this gives* him an equator 
swelling out in graceful curvature. Itouncl this 
equator is the only place where a girdle or ring 
could be set symmetrically, arid the very^shape 
of the equator brings the ring, to that position 
and keeps it there. Hdl’c, indeed, are woiidcriul 
results from very simple means. * 

So far we have spoken of the perfiionency of 
Saturn’s rings; but it will not have escaped our 
readers’ notice that their arrangement contains 
the elements of decay and dissolution. The slight 
collisions and abrasions among the Various paro¬ 
tides composing them must cause a .slow loss of 
energy, and a slow/tiWim/, or ratlier settlimj <hicn 
among them. Some will gradually drop out of 
their position and approach nearer the body of 
tlio planet That this actually goes on is con¬ 
firmed by obsen^ation. The ihuer margin of the 
ring is gradually shaded off, not abruptly defined, 
ami a very delicate ‘gauze’ or ‘crape’ ring, as it 
IS called, is now known to*exi>-t close within its 
edge. This may well c<msist of the fragments 
dropping out from the brighter ami thicker rings 
without. Imleed, it is likely that the hroatl thin 
nature of the ring results from a comhination 
of the last two iuftuem*es»wc have mentioned. If 
at firht existing as an indetinitc mass^ the particles 
would all be drawn towanls the plane of the 
planet’s equator by the influence of its bulging 
shapi'. This would crush tlicm togetlier, and 
cauM- frequent c<*11ision8 and considerable friction. 
This, again, would make some pavlides draw 
nearer the planet os they lost their velocity from 
these causes, and the ring would spread out 
towards Saturn and become flat and thin. 

At least, this all tends to show the truth of 
what we have said, that tliis remarkable system 
owes its stability not to its power of remting^ 
blit of yiddimj to the forces in action upon and 
within it 
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• THK ROMAtfCE OF A WRECK. • 

^ OHAl^ER VL—A MAN DOWN. 

On one of these foul-weather afternoons, hear¬ 
ing a strange noise of singing, I entered the 
cuddy, and found Peter Heuiskirk standing with ; 
his face to the company and his back upon one of 
thttiji^sa Jollifies, who was accompanying him at 
the*piano. He was singing a fabhionable senti¬ 
mental song of*that day, i’d he a llvUcrJlij, burn in 
a llowetf •The posture of the man was exquisitely 
absurd as he stood with his immensely fat figure 
swaying to the movements of the ship, a ridicu¬ 
lous ^uile upon his face, whilst lie held his 
arms extended, singing first to one and then to 
another, so that every one might share in the 
»ng. The picture of this great corpulent man, ; 
♦ith on overflow of chins between his shirt 
collars, and a vast surface of green waistcoat 
arching out like the round of a full topsc^il, and' 
then cufving in again to a pair of legs of the 
exact resemblance of a pegtop—standing as he 
was with his feet close t^ether —t say, tne sight 
pf this immense man singing I'd he a Boolcrjly 
in falsetto, proved too much for the companys 
They listened a Attle with s^ber faces; but at 
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last Mi88 Hudson *gave| way, and bent her head 
behind her mother and lay shaking in an hysteri¬ 
cal ht of laughter; then another girl laughed out; 
then followed a general chorus of merriment. 
But tlie undaunted Dutchman pei'severed. He 
would not let us a single syllable, but worked' 
his way*without the le&t alteration of posture 
right through the song, makiu" us a low bow 
when he hml come to an*.end; whilst Miss 
JolUffel darting from the piano stool, lied through 
the saloon ana disappeared down the hatchway 
with a face as re<l ns a i>ow<ler-flag. 

.Miss Temple was the only one of us unmoved 
by this Mdicqlous evKhibition. She kept her eye.s 
bent on a book in her lap lor the most part ! 
whilst Mynheer sang, now and then glancing ; 
round Iier with a face of cold wonder. Once our 
eyes met, when she instantly sent her gaze flasli- 
ing to her book again. .Indeed, it was alrctuly 
possible to see the sort of opinion in which she 
was hebl by her fellow-passengers by their 
manner of holding off from her, as from a pei-son 
who considered lierseU much Wo good to be of 
them, though the obligation of going to India 
forced her to be with them. Yet one easily 
ues.sed that the other girls hugely admired her. 
’d notice them running tlieir eyes over her 
dress,^ watching her face and hearing at table, 
following bei‘ in her motions about the deck ; ami 
i^ain and again I would overhear them speaking 
in careful winspeva about her when she was out 
of sight. In short, slic might have been a woman 
of cliatinguished title amongst us; and if the 
passengers gave lier a vespeetful berth, it was 
i cerlaiuly not, I think, because tliey \\ould not 
have felt themselves llattered by an unbending 
or friendly behaviour in her. 

On the following Thursday tlic wind slackened, 
the weather cleared, and midway of the forenoon 
it was already a hot sparkling morning, with a 
high heaven of delicate clouds like a silver frost¬ 
ing of the blue vault, a wiile sea of llowing 

3 'lire, and the Indiaiwaii swaying along cinder 
ingsiiils to the royal yards. T had been 
spemling an hour in my bunk reading. Ah I 
assed through the cuddy on my way to the poop 
heard the report of firearms, and on going on 
deck found Mr Colledge and Miss Temple slioot- 
ing with pintols at a bottle that dangled from the 
lee main-yardarni. Mo>t of tlie na8st‘nger.s sat 
about watching them ; but the couple were alone 
in the pastime. The pistols wei'c very elegant 
w’eapons, mounted in silver with long gleaming 
barrels. Colledge loaded and handed thoniu to 
his companion, occasionally taking aim himself. 

She could not have lighteil upon any prac¬ 
tice fitter to e.xhibit and accentuate the^.pcrfec- 
tioiis of her figure and face. Her dark glance 
went sparkling along the line of the levelled 
barrel ; her lips, of a delicate re<l, lay lightly 
apart to the sweep of the breeze, that was sw'eet 
and warm as new milk; her colourhs.s face' 
under the broad shadow of her hat resembleii, 
some faultless carving in marble un^;ically in¬ 
formed by a sort of dumb haughty human 
vitality. 1 cannot tell yon bow she wa^ attired, 
but her figure was there in its lovely proportions, 
B.fuU yet maidenly delicate shape against the 
. clear azure over the sea-line, as she stwd poised,, 
fin small firm feet upon the leaning and yielding 
deck, her head thi*ow'u back, Iier arm extended, 


and a fire in her deep liquid eyes that anticipated 
the flash of the pistol. 

‘A very noble-looking woman, sir,’ said a 
voice low down at my side. 

Mr Richard Saunders stood gazing up at me 
with the eager wistful expression that is some¬ 
what common in dwarfs. It was on the tip of 
my tongue to ask the poor little chap if he had 
ever been in love; but he was a man whose 
sensitiveness and tenderness of heart obliged one 
to tliink twice l)cfore speaking. 

‘Ay, Mr Saunders. A noble woman indeed. 
Aft you say,’ I answered os softly as be had 
npoken. ‘But how' pale is her cheek ! It makes 
you think of the white death that Helena speaks 
of in All*s JVtill tluit m(h JrelU 
I ‘ What Hemmeridge W'onld tenn chlorosis,’ said 
he. .‘No, sir; she is perfectly healthy. It is a 
I very uncommon complexion indeed, and very fit 
j for a thi-one or some high place hnuii which a 
i woman needs to gaze imperiously and with a 
countenance that must not change colour.’ 

‘She looks to have been born to something 
higher than she is likely to attain,’ said 1, watch¬ 
ing her with eyes 1 found it imjjossible to with- 
diTiW. ‘A pity there diil not go a little more 
woniunhood to her com)iositioii. Hlie ,miglil 
I make a fine actre.«.s, and do very W’cll in the 
I unrealities of l\fe ; but I slioiild say there is but 
small lieait there, Mr Saunders, with just the 
same amount of pride that sent Lucifer flaming 
headlong.’ 

Some one coughed immediately behind me. I 
looked round and met Mrs Badclille’s gaze full. 
She was seated on a hencoop ; but whether she 
was there when I came to a stand to view Miss 
Temple, or bad nirived unobserved by me, I 
could not tell. I felt the blooil rise in scarlet to 
my brow, and walked right away forward on the 
forecastle, greatly, I doubt not, to the astonish¬ 
ment of little Suimder.'i, who, I believe, was in 
the act of atldiessiug me when J bolted. 

I I w’ent into the hen<l of the sliiji and leaned 
against the sloj^e of the giant bowsprit as it came, 

, in the tow’eiing steeve of those days, to the lop- 
[ gallant-torcraslle deck, through which it vanished 
; dike the IotukhI trunk of a titan oak wdiosc roots 
' go deep. The ping of a pistol report caught my 
,^*ar. There was a sound of the splintering of 
glass ai the ynrdaim, along with some hand¬ 
clapping on the poop, a» though the passengew 
regarded this shooting at a mark as an entertain¬ 
ment desi{||ied for their amusement. Fur out 
ahead of mb, jockeying the jib-boom, sat a sailor 
at w’ork on tbe stay tlieie; his figure stoojied and 
soai-ed with tbe lift of the long spar that pointed 
like tbe ship’s outstretched finger to tbe shining 
azure dis!ance into which she was sailing, and he 
sang a song to himself in hoarse low' notes, that 
j to my mind put a better music to the fiow'iug 
satin-like heavings of the darkly blue w'ater 
! under him than any mortal musician that 1 can 
think of could ^Imvc married the picture to. 
j T^iere weie a few' seamen occupied on various 
jobs about ,tlic forecastle. The squaia of the 
b^tch, called the scuttle, lay dark in the* deck, 
and rising up through it, I could hear the grumh- 
lihg notes of a sailor apparently reading aloud to 
one cf his mates. 

Presently the bewhiskered face of the boat¬ 
swain showed at the bead of the foi^castle ladder. 
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On spying me, he approached with the rough sea- ‘A general break-up,* said I, ‘signifies a decay- 
salute of a drag at a lock of hair uu<Ier his ronnd of tlie vital organs. I don’t mean to say that 
hat He had served as able s6aman aboard the Crabb isn't decayed, but I certainly should have 
ship that I had been midshipman in, though 'thought the worst of his distemper lay out- 
before my time; this had come out in a chat, side,’ • 

and now he had always a friendly greeting * Oh yes,’said he; ‘you wouldn’t suppose that 
when I met him on deck. He was a sailor he’d need a worse illness than his ow*i face to kill 
of a school that is almost extinct: a round- him.—But this ain't peeing after the ship’s work, 
backed man of the mercUontmau’s slowness in his is it?’ and with another pleasant sea-ilouri^b of 
movements, yet probably as fine a sample of a his hand to his brow, he left me. 
boatswain as was ever afloat; \vith an eye that A little later, 1 was walking leisurely aft, 
seemed to compass the whole sliip in a breath, of meaning to regain the poop for n yarn w'ith 
a singular capiicity of seeing into a man and Conc<lge, who stootl alone to leeward,,looking 
knowing what he was fit for, most exquisitely over the rail with his arms folded iu'the attitude 
and intimately acquainted with the machinery of of a man profoundly bored, when the ship’s 
a vessel; a delightful performer upon his silver doctor, Mr Hemmeridge, came out of the cuddy 
pipe, out of wduch he cojixed such clcjir^and door to take a few pulls at his pipe under the 
penetrating strains that you would have ima^ned shelter of the overhanging deck, 
w'hen he blew upon it a flight of canary birds ‘ So, doctor,’ said I, planting myself carelessly 
had settled in the rigging round about him. The in fi-ont of him with a light swing on my 
voice of the tempest was in his gruff cry of ‘All straddled legs to the soft heave of the ship, ‘we 
hands!’ and liis face might have stood os a ! are to lose a man, 1 heal-?’, 
symbol for hard ocean weather, as the bui-bting ‘Who told you that?’ he exclaimed, gazing at 
cheeks of Boreas express the north wind. He me out of a pair of moist week eyes, which, I am 
can-ied a little length of tough but pliant cam* in afraid, told a story ot something even stronger 
his hand, with whicli he would flog whatever than liis jahip and Glauber salts, stored secretly 
stood ijext lurn ulien excited and finding fault amongst the bottles which filled the shelves of 
with some fellow for ‘sogeiing,’ as it is called; dark and dismal little berth right away aft 
and I once wiw him catch a man 6f Ins own mzo over the lazaretto. 

by tlie sciufF of the ueclc, au<l with liis cane dust ‘Why, tlie air is full of the news,’ said I; 
the hinder part of him as prettily as ever a ‘a ship's a ^ill^ge, where whatever happens is 
8clio<)lma.ster laid it on to a boy. known to nil the neighbours.’ 

‘At the wrong end of Ihc sliip, ain’t you, sir?’ ‘I don’t know about liMUfi a man,’ said be, 
be 'Sidled to me as ho approached in Ins strong sti iking a spark into a tiiider-box and lighting 
hearty voice. bis pipe with a sulphur mutch; ‘he’s not dead 

‘it’s all one to me,’ said T, laughing, ‘now that yet, anyway. Wc must keep our voices hushed 
there’s no music ill the like of that pipe of yours in tliese matters aboard .ship, Mr Hugdule. 
to set me dancing.’ Wherever there are ladies, there’s a deal of 

‘ Ha !’ he exclninic<l, f«*tching a de« p lircatli. ‘ 1 nervou8ne.s«.’ 
wonder if ever It’ll be my luck to knock off t|^e ‘True; and I’ll be as hushed as you please, 
sea and settle down a.shore? 1 allow there’s ; But this CVabb is so ama/iiig a figure, that I can’t 
uioi-e going to the life oi a hiirnau being than the but fee^ interested in bis illness. What ails him, 
turning in of tleod-eyes and the staying of masts • now?’ 

pfnndj.-By llie way,’ added ho, lowering his ‘If lie dies, it must be of decay,’he answered, 
voice, ‘I’m afeerd there’s going to be a death ♦ith a toss oi his liainl ‘I cun find Nothing 
aboard.’ ^wrong wi*n him but the manner of his goin^. 

‘ 1 hope not,’ said I; ‘it will be the first, and a He lies motionless, and groans occasionally, it 
little early too.—Who’s the sick man, bo’aiin ?’ , will be a matter in which the heart is involvefl, 

‘Why, a chap named Crabb,’ he un.swer^d. ‘ I fuo douht.’ 
think you know him. ^ once took notice of u • 1 saw my curiosity did nut please him, and so, 
smile on your countenance as you sUkkI watching after exchanging a lew idle sentences, 1 mounted 
him at the pumps.’ , the poop and .joined Mr Colledge. 

‘What! do you mean that bow-leg^d carroty vtas looking at the water that was passing, 

creature with no top to his nose and one eye but not greatly bleeding the sight of it, 1 daresay, 
trying to look astern?’ though thqj-e was much, neierthelesy, to engage 

I Ay,’ said he ; ‘that’s Grabb.’ the eye ^ a lover of sea-bits in tlie delicate inter- 

* Dying, d’ye say, Mr SniaUncIgc ?’ I considered lacery of foam that came past in spaces like veils 
an instont, and exclaimed : ‘ Surely he lyas at the of lace spreading <mt on the heave of the sea 
wheel from ten to twelve during the fir&fc watch along with cloud)'eeethings of milk-white softness 
^ , • under the surface, which made a wonder of the 

*1 *11 ° boatswain but he rl^Jiant opalcscwit blue of the cleai* profound 

took ill m the middle watch, and tlie latest nubse thfre that was softened out ol its sunny brilliance 
IS that he s ^dying ropidly.’ • • by the shadowing of the high side of the India- 

‘ What’s the poor fellow’s malady?’ said I. man. 

’Well, tne doctor don’t seem riglitly*to onder« ‘This is^going to be n long v6yage, I am afraid/ 
steiul, he answered : ‘ he ’a been forrards twice exclaimed Colledgc with a sort oi sigh, bringing 
since breakfast-time, and calls it a general break-* his back round upon the rail and leaning against 
op—an eofiy tarni for ihe ’splaining of a diiflcuUy. it with folded arm.‘<. 

—But what it means, blowed if I know,’ he Not bored already, I hope?’said I. . « 

added, with a ^ance aft, to observe if ^he mate ‘Well, do you kaow, Dugdalt,’ he exclaimed, 
had hove into si^it, whilst I caugh^ his eye following the form 
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of Mias Hudson, wKoVaa walking the weather- 
dedsi with Mr Emmett, M believe I mode a 
mistake in engaging myself before 1 storied. 
When a xm^u asks, a girl to be his wife, he ought 
to maiTy her with as little delay us possiblQ. 
Now, am 1* leaving the sweetheart 1 have 
afhauced myself to for ]>eihap8 ten months of 
ocean voy^iug, with some months on top of it 
in India for shooting, and flie chance beyond of 
beiitg eaten up by the game 1 pursue.’ 

‘ Why did you engage youmelf ?’ said I. 

‘I had been liincliing ut her fathei''8 house— 
Sir John Crawley, member for Oxborougb, a 
re<l-hot Toiy, and one of the noblest hands at 
billiards you could dream of.—Do you know 
him?’ 

‘ Never heard of him,’ said I. 

* Well, he rarely^speaks in the House, certainly. 

1 had been lunching Xvith him and Fanny ; and 
as I was not likely to see the old chap again 
this side of my Indian trip, he plied me with 
cliampagne in a loving way ; and when 1 walked 
with Fanny into the garden for a little i-amble, 1 
was rather more e^uotiunul than is customai-y 
with me ; and the long and short of it is 1 
proposed to her, and she accepted me. Here ahe 
la* said he; and ho ptit his hand in his pocket 
and'producod a very delicate little ivory miniature 
of a merry, pretty, rather Irish face, with soft 
brown curls about the forehead, ond a roguish 
look in the slightly lifted regaixl of the eyes, as 
tljough slie were shooting a glance at you lliruugh 
her upper lashes. 

‘A very sweet creature,’ said I, giving him 
back the painting. ‘ Is not she good enough for 
you? Bless my soul, what coxcombs men are! 
What is there to fret you lu knowing that you 
have won the love of such a sweetheart as that ?’ 

lie hung his handsome face over the miniature, 
gazing at it with an intentness that brouglit his 
eyes to a squint, then slipped it into hi.s jHicket, 
exclaiming with an odd note of contritio,^i in his 
voice ; ‘ Well, 1 ’m a doocid as.s, I suppose. But 
btill 1 think 1 made a mistake iu engaging myself. 
There was time enough to ask her to marry n 3 
when I returned. Wlio knows that I^^shall ever 
return?’ " 

‘ ‘ Now, don't be sentimental, my dear fellow.’ 

*Oh yes, that’s all very line,’ said he; ‘but 
suppose you know that tiger-hunting isn't ulto-u 
gellicr like chasing a hare, for ins.tan(‘e.* 

*l>on’t tiger-hunt, then,’ said I, growing sick 
of all this.—‘Ilaik! w'hat fine voice is‘that 
singing in the cuddy V - '' 

lie pricked his ear, ‘Oh, it is Mias Temple,’ 
said he; and he stole away to the aft!er'skyligb^ 
through which a glimpse of the pian(3 was to 
be had. He took a pee]), then bestowed a 
train of nods upon me, and a moment after crept 
below. Alas for Funny Crawley! thought I. 

Both of the wide skylights werf open, and Mijs 
Temple’s voice rose clear and full, a rich contralto, 
with now and then a tremor sounding through it , 
in an added quality of sweetness. Those* who 
were walking puus^ to listen, and those who 
wei'e seated let fall their work or lifted their 
eyes from their booksc Mr Johnson and one or 
two others assembled at the skylight But no 
- one saving friend Colledge offered to go below. > 1 
could liave bet a.thousand pp^juds that the cuddy 
^as empty, oiv uie girl never would have sung. 


In fact, one took notice of a sort of timidity in the 
very hearkening of the people to her, ns though 
she wei'e a pnacess whose voice was something to 
be listened to afar and with respect, and who uvas 
not to be approached or disturbed on any a^jcouut 
whatever, i^oon after she had ended, a male 
voice pi)jed up, and Mr Johnson, after listening 
a little, came sauntering over to me. 

‘Youi; friend Colledge don’t sing ill,’ he ex¬ 
claimed with the complacent grin he usually 
put on before delivering himself.—‘Do you feel 
equal to a small bet?' 

‘ What’s the wager to be about?’ 

‘J bet you,’ said be, closing one eye, ‘twenty 
shillings to u crown tlial Mr Colledge and Miss 
Temple will have plighted their troth before 
we strike the longitude of the Capo of Good 
Horte.’ 

*WIiy not latitude?’ said J. 

‘Why, my dear sir, don’t you see that the 
longitude gives me a broader margin V And 
the fellow was actually beginning to cx]ilain 
the dilieience between latitude and longitude, 
when 1 cut him short. 

‘ I ’ll not bet,’ said I; ‘ I have no wish to 
win your money on a certainty. They won’t 
be engaged, and so you’d better keef) your 
sovereign.’ 

He wluhtlcl low, and with a melancholy 
attempt at a comical cast of countenance, ex¬ 
claimed : ‘Ah, 1 see how it goes. It is the 
wish, my Iriend, that’s father to the thought. 
But Lor’ ])re.serve iis; my dear Mr Dug«lale, 
do you suppose that a young lady after her 
]>attern would ever condescend to cast l>er eye 
upon anything even the sixtieth part of one 
single degree beneath the level of the son of 
a baron ami heir to the title and projierty ?’ 

‘Do you recollect,’ said i, ‘bow your narne- 
snke Dr Samuel Jolinson told liis fi-iends that 
being tea'<ed by a neiglibonr at table to give 
liis o))iiiion on Horace or Virgil, I forget wliieli, 
lie immediately ti\e<l liis attention on thoughts 
of I’unch ami Juily? Sulfer me now to imi¬ 
tate that great inuu and to think of I’unch 
and Judy.’ 

‘Here comes Punch, I do believe,’ said be 
with a good-natured laugh. 

As he spoke, up rose the figure of Colonel 
Bannifter from the quarter-deck. His face was 
red with temper, his * eyes sparkled, and liis 
I w'hite whiskem stood out like spikes of light 
from a finme. We happened to be the fii-st 
per.'ons he came across as he climbed the 
ladder. 

‘Of all instruments of torture,’ he cried, ‘the 
piano is the worst What on earth, I should 
like to know, do shipowners mean by adding 
that exG(!rable piece of funutui'e to the cabin 
accommodation ? The moment I sit down to 
write* un my diary, iwang-twang goes that 
8co;undrM Jew’s-liuiq); and as if that noise 
,were not enough, u woman must needs fall 
a-squealing to it; and then, when 1 think tliut 
the i*ow is over for a bit, ami I pick up my 
pen afresh, some chap with a voice like a tor- 
jiiiented hog lets fly.’ 

‘You should w’rite to the TimeSy sir,’ said 
Mr'Johnson. 

The Colonel gave him a look full of marline- 
spikes ahd corkscrews, and walked aft on his 
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short stiff legs to the ca|>tuin, with whom I 
heard him expostuhiting iu very sU-oiig lan¬ 
guage. Pi-cseutly the tiffin-beil rang, and I 
went below. 

NATIONAL INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 

The gi'eat ideal of political economy is, that each 
shall have according to his w'ants, while each 
shall do according to liis ability. The great ideal 
of a cei-tain class of Socialists is, that caxih shall 
have accoi*ding to his wants, whatever he his 
ability. Prince Bismarck, in adopting some of 
the schemes of Lassalle and others of the German 
school of social refoiiuei’s, seems endeavouring to 
effect a compromise between the two ideals, and 
to set up one of his own. It is called IState 
Socialism ; and the manner in which it has been 
expiesse<l in recent legislation in Germany may 
be brieiiy described without at all entering upon 
an}' such controversial theme as the etliics of , 
Socialism. That is a controvei'sy which has been 
going on lor generations- long before Karl Marx 
formed his school—and will probably conlinue 
for generations to come. ; 

What is claiUMMl for political economy in Eng-1 
land IS, tliat it has m.nle the workman a free i 
man, and has exulted Jndlviduall^m. What srada) I 
economy is endeavouring to do in Geimany is to j 
make the workman the ward of the State and to i 
exalt Society. IVhich is riglit and whicli ts wj'ong i 
we do not ])ropoHe U> discuss heie. The two 
tlieories may be tluis stated : The English system 
is founded on the liehet that independent and 
j)ro.sperous individuals make the .strength ol tlie 
State: the (.lerman f-y-stein is louiided on the 
belief that a strong sbite may make prospei*ou8 
and happy individual.-*. 

Tliere is not at fii’st sight, nor iKjrhups newes- 
sarily, anything Sociali.-tic about the German 
scheme ot compulsory insurance. Some such 
sclieme liu> been often advocated iu England by 
many—by Canon Blackley among others in recent 
limes. Tlui idea of a State-regulated system of 
provident iiisuiuuce, liowever, is very old ; and ii^ 
1773, Mr Dosvdeswell uii'mccessfully endeavoured 
to pass a bill through parliament to give it elleeC 
This ]»roposal w’ci.s supported by EdmumUBuike f 
and a second attempt, ky Mr A(dand, about the* 
close of lust century, also received strong HUpjjoit, 
but was also unsuccessful. « • 

The Gennan sclieme has been developed by 
Prinee Bismarck fixnn tlie teachings of Lassalle, 
and has been advocated by him as a counterpoise 
to the deinocrmic and sweeping Socialism of Bebel 
and Liebkuechi and otlier vehement social re¬ 
formers. The seed was sown when Prussia w'as 
hut a minor monarchy: it has borne fFuit since 
Germany became almighty empire. The hnpetus 
was ^iven by the terrible strain of the ceimmercial ^ 
and industrial crisis which followed the fevSrisli- 
neas of the period immediately* succeeding tfie 
Franco-G«nnan war. It w'as f»un*l that the 
immense eximnsion of industry and coinmeftie 
which followed the war had not improved the 
material condition nor added to the content %f 
the working classes, and the Socialist party kegaii , 
to grow rapidly and to tiiid many voices in the 
Imperial Reichstag. Outside the assembly the 


Socialists became more tVan 9ioiay. they became 
aggressive; and repressive laws had to be passed. 
But in 1861, in opening the winter session of the 
^Impenal parliament, the late Emperor William 1. 
unfolded a plan of such comprehensive bene* 
licence that economists were startled and social 
democrats silenced. Tin’s plan was for or national 
scheme of insurance against sickness, against 
accident, against iueapacitation, and*against old 
age. 

The first instalment w'aa introduced in the 
following year, and became law iu 1883. This 
was for insurance against sickness.* A payment 
is exacted from the workmen of a sum equivalent 
to between one and a half and two per cent of 
the avert^c local wage, as ascertained by appointed 
officials in combination with the local authorities. 
In return for this payment, the iiisui'ed receives 
medical advice and attendmice, medicine and 
medical appliances, during sickness. He also 
receives, while laid aside from work, and for a 
period not exceeding thirteen weeks, an allowance 
eoual to one-half the notmul local w'cekly w'age. 
11 he has to be removed to a hos])itul, his family 
receive one-half of this fiu.cd allowance. The 
contributions under this law are cumpulsorv, and 
are deducted from the jj^ages by the employers, 
who have themselves to pay one-thii‘d of the 
amount requii'ed by the State. The insurance 
under this law, however, does not apply to the 
agricultural indiihtry, to domestic servant'*, or 
to the sei'vaiils of commercial establishments. 

The second instalment became law in 1864, 
w'hen tlie Act for compiilbory insumnee against 
accidents passed the Reiclistag. This Act applied 
at lirftt only to trades exj>osed to especial'risks, 
but has since been extended, and now' covers botli 
agriculturists and sailors. It is still, liowever, 
not so coiiqiiehensive os the most recent measure, 
to be presently explained. The contributions 
tow'ards the Accident Insurance fund ai'o levied 
upon the employers, wlio pay in propoition to 
the number of average w'oges of their men, and 
uccoixling to the risks of their particular industry. 
In case of complete disablement the w’orker 
'receives two-thirds of his regular wa(^, and in 
partial disablement, an equitable proportion; 
while iu ca.se of death by accident, an amount 
equal to twenty days’ wage is granted for biffiol 
expenses, and an allowance equal to twenty (>er 
cent, of the wage is granted to the widow' as 
pension. There is also an allowance of fifteen 
pex cent, iu i-espect of each child, w'hile the total 
lor* widow and children must not exceed sixty 
per cent, of tlie earnings of the deceased. Allow¬ 
ances ai'e«also granted to other dependents upon 
a less fiberal scale. The maalei-s w ho supply the 
funds under tliis law also conduct its adiuuustra- 
tionj^but the workmen aie lejiresented on the 
Board of Control. 

The tliird instalment, which passed through the 
^Reichstag iu ^lay last, and will shortly become 
^w, goes much lurther than eitlier of the two 
Acte above desciibed. To begin with, it includes, 
without any exception, all persons above the age 
of sixteen, male and leniale, w'ho work for regul^ 
wages, and wdll thus apply to not less than eleven 
millions of hired workers. 

^ For the purposes of this Act, the workpeople 
01*6 classified iu four classes according to ^^e%: 
thus, class one ilicludes thole who earn three. 
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hundred to three %un^red and fifty marks* per class two by four pfeuiiigs, in class three by nine 
aimum; class two, five hundred to five hundred nfenuigs, and in tla^ four by thirteen, pfennigs 
and fifty marks ; class three, seven hundred and It is not to be expected, of cours^ that all partici- 
twenty to ei^^ht hundred and fifty marks ; class pants will remaip all their lives in tiie same wage- 
four, above eight hundred and fifty marks. The class ; but the system is based on an estimate of 
first {fiass pays twelve pfennigs ; the second; weekly increments in each class. '* 

eighteen the third, twenty>four ; and the fourth, As ri^ards the actuarial part of the work, if 
thirty pfennigs, per week. That is to say, the must be said tliut a good deal is taken for granted, 
masters are to deduct one-haU of these sums from There are no butticient data for the calculations 
the weekly wage, and to pay the other half them- which have been accepted, no statistics whereby 
selves. all the risks of life and of accident can be adjusted 

The way in which the collection is to be made in relation to earnings of difiei’ent classes of 
is this: each *worker will receive a register caid labour. Nor is it established that even the 
wi^ forty-seven spaces, corresponding to the ordinary liealth-couditions of workers in special 
fony-seven weeks of a regulation insurance year, industries correspond to the health-conditions of 
In each of these spsices a stamp must be amxed, the general mass of the people as recognised by 
authenticating the corresponding weekly ]>ayment insurance authorities. As legords ucciuents the 
These stamps will be sold by the Post-office, stutictica of the German railways socui to have 
issued by the liisui’t^nce Board of the district, anil | been taken as basis; but there is no experience to 
affixed to tlie cards by tlie. masters. In cases of show how these statistics are applicable to other 
weeks of sickne^ or of military service, these, on iiidiistnes. In short, the scheme is an actuarial 
being duly certified, will be stamped as weeks of HiKJCulation, and the i-esult may be, from an 
actual contribution in the second class. At the actuaiial point of view, either success or failui'e, 
end of the year, or when the card is full, it will but in any case the wsult of chance, 
be taken to a centraV office and exchanged for u Socially speaking, however, it is otherwise, for 
new one, marked with a note of wheie its pre- the funds of the State are pledged to seem-e 
decessor is stored. The pld cards will be carefully success. To every pension granted fr^m the 
preserved after their contents ai*e recorded. iusuiniice fund, grudeil in accordance with the 

Of course we cannot go into all the deteils of principles we l^ave iiulicated, there will be added 
this lengtiiy and complicated measui'e, and must a unifmn Iini>erial contribution from the nutional 
be content with indicating the salient points. But exchequer of liity marks per annum. This will 
the I’eader will at once perceive that an immeu'^e be Uflded alike to old-age and invalid pensions, 
amount of clerical worK w'ill be cuimccted with Tlie old-f^je pensions from the fund will be 
the issuing, stampiug, and recording of the cards, allocated on the variable plan of the invalid 
weekly, of eleven millions of persons in all sorts of pensions p/iw, for each week of contribution, in 
occupations. The cost of udniinistrution is esti- class one, four pfennigs ; in class t\\o, six pfennigs; 
mated at one mark (Is.) per head per annum; in class three, eight pfennigs; in class four, 
but tliat does not iiiclu<Ic any estimate for the ten nfcnnigs, until the full number of fourteen 
extra work of tlie Post-office and other established , buiulred and ten weeks has been reached. Ihus, 
departments. Moreover, it assumes that a lai^e a man who has served all his life, siiy thiity 
amount of the work of stamping, «lCc., will be done yew's, in the same wage-class will receive an old- 
gratuitously by the unpaid members of the dis- age pension as follows: in class one, 106 marks 
trict boonls, the local «c«unmittees, and others. 40 ptennigs a year ; in class two, 130*60 ; in class 
Nevertheless, the mere mechanical incidents of three, 162*80; in class four, 181*00. 
this remarkable scheme ai'e sufficiently stupendous. The highest ol these (i,'0. It.) seems small enough 
Besides tllie shilling per head for cost of aduiini-*' to our ideas; but that whicli would only spell 
stration, a proportion of twenty per cent of the starvation to an English \Norkmaii, uieaus some- 
receipts will be set apart for a Ileserve Fund. thing like a decent living to u irugul German, it 
*>71181, then, is the workman t() get in retiirii for is significant that no pi'ovisioii is made for workers 
his payment, graded as above? in case of incapu- Vhose uiirnings when in health and full employ- 
citation, he is entitled to a pension for life, or “ment exceed nine hundred and sixty niaiks, or 
until recovery, complete or ]uirtial. On reaching forty-eight pounds per annum, an income^ lar 
the age of seventy, he is qualified to receive* a below thatgOi the skilled English operative. iStill, 
pension whetiier he be incapacitated or not*; .but no doubt, the framers of the scheme wei'e wise'to 
of course the same individual cannot be. the take moderate and not extreme figures for botii 
recipient of both an invalid and a.n old-age w’age and pension. 

pension. To qualify for an invalid pentjon the While ^ere is some appearance of equitable 
worker must contribute for two hundred an<l adjuatmelit in proportioning tlie pensions from 
thirty-five weeks, and for an old-age |>ension for the fund arcurding te tlie length of service, this 
fourteen huudi-ed and ten weeks. Bome provision individualist feature is wholly oversliadowed by 
is made whereby, for the first few years, the bene- the State contribution. The, addition from the 
ficial application may be acceleiuted. Thea,^ Imperial exchequer ol fifty marks per annum to 
further, the pensions are to rise from a fixeC every jiension is one of the most remarkable 

minimum on a grade proportioned to the pay- fl'atures of the bill It amounts to a recognition 

ments made. by tlie Stafe that each individual meqciber of it 

That minimum is, for invalid pay, sixty marks h&s an equal claim iqion its service and bounty, 
(or shillings) per year, rising with ^ch completed apait from his own qualification, ability, conduct, 
week of payment: in class one by two pfennigs, in di service. The general provisions of the bill are ! 

--- rigitk and practical enough, forcing both master | 

fa*A.mark is equal to a shilling; and eight and one- and men to combine in making provision for 

thud pfennigs are eqisd to one pet^. sickness and old age ; but this, imperial con- 
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tribution throws a softer Socialistic mantle over 
the whole. It quite ignores the principle of 
individual justice, for the ndvantaj^es ai-e secured 
to all, whatever they may have paid or deserved. 
It*gives practical expression to the sentiiuents 
presented when the Accidents Insurance Bill was 
first drafted: 

‘For the State to concern itself moi*e deeply 
than in the past with its helpless iiieiubers is not 
only a duty of humanity and that of practical 
Christianity, with whose spirit all our public 
institutions shouM be infuseil, but also a tiisk for 
statesmanship desirous to strengthen and ujilioM 
the State. For this end we must strive, by direct 
and patent benefits conferred, to exhibit the State 
in the liglit of a beneficent as well as a necessary 
institution in the (‘yes of the unpropertied classes, 
the most numerous and the least educated of the 
pojiulation. The objection that a Socialistic ele¬ 
ment is Jiereby introduced into our legislation 
need not deter us from entering on this path. As 
far as this is the cose it is nothing new, but only 
tlie development of the idea wliich has grown 
up with modern Cliristiaii morality—namely, that 
the State lias not only protective and defensive 
duties, but also the positive task of furthering the 
well-being of all its members, and especially tlie 
weak ami helpless.’ 

Fifty shillings per heinl per .viinnm does not 
seem a great wu rifice for the St.ite to make : but 
who cun now define the limits? lluw many of the 
present eleven millions of workers will be eluim- 
auts on tlie national bounty williin the next twenty 
years? Tlie (Icrniau State is making a plunge 
into the darkness of untested problems, and it is 
ailopting a principle the limitation of wliicli it 
will be iinublc to fix. 

Meanwhile, the individual himsidf is to be 
comi>elled lienceforth by l.iw to provide {gainst 
contingencies in the following prop(»rtions of liis 
earnings : for Sickness in^urance, one and a Kilf 
])er cent.; for Accident insurance, two jKTceut.; 
for Old Age and Incapacitation, tw'o per cent., 
rising ultimately to four per cent.; say, in all, 
between five and a half and seven and a halt per 
cent. But of these coutribntion>, the master pays 
one-tliird of tlie Sickness premium, the whole 
the Accident premium, and one-half of tlie C>ld- 
f^e ami Incajsioitation premium. - 

To say tliut the masters pay it, howevei^ is only 
a form of expression. •They are responsible to* 
the State ; but it need hardiv be said that the 
whole of the levies will be uitiuiatelf borne iiy 
labour. The employer estimates the wages he 
can afford to pay according to the burdens that 
he has to support, just as a man who leiu-es a 
farm gauges the rent he can afford aft^*r taking 
into account the local taxes which fall to be added 
to it. 

It but remains to explain that the organisation 
for this enlai^ed act of State Socialisin-^which 
by-and-by will doubileH.s extend to the •insurance 
of widows and orphans—is territorial. Fof the 
Sickness insurance local unions *are establishea ; 
for the Accident insurance, trade *as8ociutions or 
composite boards; but for the Old-age aild 
Incapacitation insurance, the various Federal 
States will map out districts and territories, m 
each of which an Insurance Institute will be 
formed with permanent officials. Each Institute 
will be administered by delegates of the 

masters and men, whose tservlces will be gratui¬ 
tous. Tribunals of arbitration will aEo be 
appointed in each district, and there will be 
an Imperial Insurance Board to supeiwise’and 
control the whole machinery. 

* It is a large scheme, not be measured by 

what to English eyes is1;he apparent insignificance 
of the contemplated doles. It i^ so novel a 
departure, both in actuarial practice*and in polit¬ 
ical and social economy, tout judgment* with 
regard to it may w’ell be suRpended. As a com¬ 
bination of compulsory thrift and social benefi¬ 
cence, some iieople regard it os only an ingenious 
niethod for checking the depletion o^ Uerinan 
industry by emigmtion. But it is manifestly 
more than that 

JULIl^S VEi:iNON: 

A STORY OF HYDE PARK. 

OHAPTEH VI. 

Leaving Mrs Burton at her tea, grateful, and 
wondering at the ways ol Previdence as exein- 
plified ill the success wdiiclr had unexpectedly 
crowned Iu*r liusband’s axccdleiit nurposes, let us 
follow Mr Frank Holmes to liis Imlgings yi the 
ncighboiiihood of Adclpbi. He was too dis¬ 
quieted in mind to call on Mr Clayton, who he 
knew would he anxiou.s to see him. Indeed, he 
found that Mr (Uayton had called at his rooms 
dun'ng the evening, leaving his card with a 
re((uest pencilled on the back to come to Cadognn 
Place. Holmes decided not to go ; his jiulgmeni 
was deeply disturbed, and an interview with Mr 
flay ton und his daughter could avail but little. 

He resolved to wait till after the magisterial 
investigation next day. 

Walking out in the Strand after dark to enjoy 
a Miioke in the cool of the streets, he discovered 
that the late editions of the evening papers were 
inakil^ sensation out of*tljc fatal suspicion that 
Faune w'as tlie dead woman’s hubbaiid. The 
^remahidcr of the case w'hs not neglected,.although 
as yet no names were mentioned. A ‘banker’s 
dauglite/’ was i*efcrred to as the object to obtain 
which the victim’s removal was necessary. Holipes 
purchased four of the evening papers ; they all, 
m a variety of forms, had got hold of the same 
story. He thought of poor Mary Olayton, and 
tearing the accursed sheets in pieces, flung them 
in 4hq gutter. 

Turning roqiid by the (irand Hotel with a view 
to seeking the comparative (piiet of the Embank¬ 
ment fpr*an houPs thinking, he w'as suddenly 
arrested* by a heavy hand grasping his shoulder 
from behind. Wheeling sharplv, he confronted a 
fetouti^li florid mon, with closely cropped straw- 
coloured beard ami moustache. Holmes regarded 

Jiim closely for a moment, and then laughed. 
MVhy, Mnsgrhvc, who would have thought of 
fleeting you ? Where have you come from 

‘From* anywhere you like to name, Frank. 

A few years away from llugby do change a ^ 
fellow, don’t they?—more especially when he 
has been abroad.’ 

‘ So you have been abroad ?’ 

• ‘Abread? Very much so.—But I am stayinc 
here ; come in and have a cha^ if you art 
not specially enga^d.’ 
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* No j I am not,'' answered Holmes; end they 
went into the hotel and descended to the sinok’ 
iu({-room. On their war down, Musgrave inci- 
deiit^ly infonned his old schoolfellow that he 
had oidy just x>eturued to England from Texas, 
where ne had beejjL trying the ranching business. 
*And I have just ai*rireJ in time to find one of 
our old boys* in a 8a<l mess/ he added, as they 
sat down add ordered whisky^and-scltzer. *I>o 
you remeniber, Frank, the licking you gave me 
on his account that day at liugby V 

*I do. He was too delicate a hid to be knocked 
about by a big bully like yofir&ejf.’ 

Miiegifcve Jttughed. ‘There wasn’t another 
fellow in the school, I verily believe, who would 
liave let Fauue fasten himself to him as you 
did, Frank. 1 admit I acted the bully ; but I 
detested the whining little sneak. See what he 
has come to now !’ '• 

There was sufficient ingmlient of truth in 
this speech to make it seci’otly very galling to 
Fi'unk Holmes; but" lie passed it by, and 
diverted the conversation for hull an hour into 
mutual reminiscences of old schogl-duys Follow¬ 
ing from these, he gathered that klu&grave, after 
a brief uud unsatisfactory trial of the army, htid 
expeiimented us a tea-phuter in Assam, a colfee- 
grower in Ceylon, a farmer m Manitoba, and 
wbat not; seeing great paii ot the wuild iii a 
few years, uud bringing little back with bim 
save an experience not specially valuable. He 
WHS now contGiiiplatiiig the establishment of an 
Emigration Office in London. 

The man was the same age as Holmes, but 
what a ditfcreiice tliere was in their looks! 
Musgrave would have passed anywhere for 
forty. 

‘i shouldn’t stop long here, if I were you,’ 
Holmes remarked. ‘ Hotels at best are couitoi't- 
less places, and they are expensive.’ 

‘ I'm looking for a house up Kensington way,’ 
said Musgrave. 

*A hou-se? Are you**married, then?’ K'olmes 
asked in surprise. 

‘Haven’t I told you so?’ replied 'Mus-^ 
grave, looking somewhat confused. ‘Ves; 1 am 
married.’ * 

* Long V 

^No j not very long.—Come, have another 
whisky-and-bcltzer.’ 

‘ Thanks ; no moi*e, Musgrave.’ 

Holmes thought his friend’s manner in regard 
to his marriage a little curious; but unwilljng to 
pry into the man’s private relations, and iiuleed 
feeling very little interest in him or tliem, he 

f nit on his hat. Musgrave, with » l.ook of 
lesitatioii and embarrassment, accoinpaiind bim 
up the steps to the vestibule, and then stopping 
suddenly, said : ‘Just wait a bit, will you.? I’d 
like to introduce you to my wife, if she can 
see you just now/ 

‘Thank you, Musgrave. But it is late, d’ 
will call again, if you permit me.’ * 

Again Musgrave looked doubtful; but- he 
decided ^^ainst tlie proposal ‘ If you won’t 
mind waiting a minute while 1 go up?’ he i 
said. I 

Holmes answered, ‘Not at all/ although he I 
would have preferred foregoing the introductioi\. 

4heQ. Asides, there was an indefinable 
.^santeUiing in Mukgrave’a mariner which seemed 


to indicate that all was not ‘right’ Perhaps 
Mrs Musgrave hod a temper; and some women 
of that ^aracter are not partial to their hus¬ 
bands’ former friends. 

He waited, and it was a q^uarter of an hoUr 
* befoi-e Musgrave returned. ‘Come along,’ lie'said. 
‘Lucy is pleased to have the opportunity of 
knowing you.—She is so absoi*bed in tliis murder, 
you know/ he added in a whisnor, as the ‘lift’ 
corned them upwards, ‘that she can think or 
talk of nothing else. She ha.s never been in 
England belore, and believes London must be a 
terrible place. 1 can’t disabuse her of the 
notion ; perhaps vou could.’ 

The first conclusion Holmes formed on being 
introduced to the tall and very beautiful and 
dark-featured woman, was tbut she was not of 
Englkh blood; no Englishwomuu ever pos¬ 
sessed such eyes. Her accent was foi*eign, uud 
she 6}>oke English witli ever so slight a difficulty. 
But she was very charming and voluble, and 
pleased to see ber husband’s lormer schoolfellow. 
And wlieu Musgrave, laughing, alluded to the 
great fight whicii they had had on account of 
Claude Fuune, she insi.'^ted on his describing 
it to her minutely; and this led to the topic 
of tlie murder. , 

I ‘You must be so sorry now, Mr Holmes, to 
have ever befriended him,’ she said. ‘ He was 
I so cruel! to kill lus poor young wife in order 
I to marry another one !’ 

1 ‘Tliut is not proved yet, Mrs Musgrave.’ 

I ‘But the newspapers,’ she Siiid, indicating 
j several tbut were lying about on the cliaii-s and 
I on tlic car{>et. 

[ ‘Oh, tlie newspapers,’ lie replied, laughing. 
‘It is not the ncwspapei-s which try men’s 
guilt or innocence In England, but judges and 
juries.’ 

‘Doyou think it possible Faune is innocent?’ 
Musgrave asked. 

‘Of course it is possible. Very little is known 
against bim yet. If Ids disu]>pearancc laii be 
otherwise ai counted for, the preaent evidence 
against him will not he of much value.’ 

‘ Why, Holmes, the paiMjrs say ’- 

s ‘Pardon me, Musgiave’- lie stopped 

abruptly for a moment, struck by the dark, intent 
dook ot the laily’s eyes, fixed upon him while 
ne wastspeaking to her husband—‘Pardon me, 
Musgrave; but at the pi esent moment 1 know, 
by chance, more of the evidence ali'eady guthei-cd 
against Favue than all the uuw'Bpa|>ers in Loudon 
put together. If they fail to prove that he 
was the dead woman’s husband, and if his (light 
from his lo<lgiugs can be explained without con¬ 
nection with the murder, they can do little 
against him. I am only speaking about the 
evidence, not expressing an opinion upon his 
probable*guilt or innocence.’ 

‘ Arft ihei'c many muixlers done in London and 
never luund out V the lady asked. 

‘No, Mrs Musgrave; very, very few. Sooner 
oV later, like file drowned they come to the 
surface.’ «. < i 

‘'‘Yet they say—my husband saj’s—that once 
the murderer has been hanged, or cannot 
found, the public forget all about the 
murder.’ 

‘So tliey do ; a great many new interests arise 
every day.* But the police do not foi^t.’ 
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♦Well,’ said Muagrave, ‘I suppose Faune has 
either funds or friends to fee Iawyei*8 for bis 
defence 1 If not, though I did detest him, yet, 
fo^; the sake of old Rugby, I would stand the 
expei^se myself.’ 

‘Tiiat is good of you, Musgrave. But I dcOi-esay 
his defence will be duly provided for.—I am 
delighted to have had the ^deasure of seeing you, 
Mrs Musgrave,’ he said, rising to go. ^lio lady 
rose and gave him her hand—a cold hand, so 
different from Mary Clayton’s! But she added 
a smile that was very briglit, and a kind wish to 
know inin better; and then Holmes followed her 
husband from the room. Now, it happened that 
thei‘e was a mirror near the door, and Holmes 
chanced for an instiint to catcli, reflected in 
it, the same dark, intent look which had struck 
him in tlie middle of a sentence a few iiihiutes 
previously. He thought it curious. Carelessly 
revolving it in his mind afterwards, he con¬ 
cluded that perhaps there was something in 
his manner—something, maybe, in his aj)parent 
advocacy of the case of a j|>resumably comlemncd 
man which interested her ioreign mind as 
odd. 

*I know what you are thinking,’ said Musgrave 
as they de8cendf<l. ‘ My wife is not English.’ 

‘ Of course not But she is very charming ; I 
congratulate you.’ • 

‘Call again soon. It is curious, you ar(‘ the 
only Enghfahmuii, except myself, she has oppcoi’ed 
yet to like. Ho call again.’ 

‘Thanks.—Cood-night, Alnsgravc.’ 

Holmes drew a deep breath «1 relief when he 
reuche«l tlie street. The atuii>sp!iere of tliat room 
up-stairs possessed some singulai* stifling influence. 
Perhaps, although the inglit was u-arm, Mrs 
Musgrave’s cold foreign blood reipiired the 
windows to be closed. Holmes wondered how 
Musgrave, fallen into flesh, was able to bear 
it • 

Frank Holmes waudei'ed back to his lodgings, 
having prom[)tly made up hi.s mind not to call 
on Mrs Musgrave again, and tliis, it must be 
a<lmittcd, without any very intelligible reason ; 
and it was a relief to iiiin to turn from the 
thought of that woman to the sweet image off 
Mary Clayton, summoned up by a letter lying on 
his table addressed in her fuiuiliar hand. - 

‘You made a ml^take, Musgrave,’ he %aid hal*^ 
aloud as he flung lum^eK in an easy-chair. ‘ She 
is beautiful, ami perhaps accomplished, and all 
that ; but she’s not English ! She* can nefer 
sympathise with you or you with her. 1 don’t 
think you are much in love with her, either; 
perha})8 ailmiratioii is enough for her nature. 
Tha^ no man can deny her.’ , 

Dismissing Mrs Musgrave from his thoughts, 
he delicately opened Mary Clayton’s* letter and 
read it with deep concern. ‘Dear Frtink,’ she 
wrote, * pray cooieHo see me to-mon*ow. *1 am in i 
great anxiety. Papa called to look fol you this i 
evening, but you were not at lioige. I know ygu 
will wish to be at the police court, but come to 
me ininiAliatcly after it is over, ^apa says that 
a terrible discovery has been made—he lias told 
ni^ but I cannot realise it—it is so dreadful Jo 
think that she was really his wife!—Yours 
sincerely, Maby Clayton.’ 

It was too late, or he would have gone at once. 
If any fresh •discovery had been maifle, turning 


conjectui'e into fact, the Vas come ; and be 
lay awake all night thinking of Claude Faune 
and Julius Vernon. 

. Next morning, Frank Holmes eagerly examined 
the papers one after another, whilst they w^eie yet 
(lamp irom the press, and was. disappointed and 
perplexed to find not \ woixl in any* of them 
indicating, a discovery such as that hicutioued in 
Mary Clayton’s noto! Surely, if suclf a moment¬ 
ous discovery had been made, the press‘would 
have had intelligence of it. The silence of the 
newspapers had the effect of determining him 
to go to Cadogan Place without w'iiiting for 
tlie police court investigation. He wont eaily, 
taking little note of the hour, and arrived tlici-e 
at half-past eight o’clock. Miss Clayton, uhose 
daily habit it was to have a gallop in the Park 
before breakfast, was not yet down ; but her 
father was in his study with flie iiioi’ning paper. 

‘ I am glad you have come, Frank. There isn’t 
a word about it in tlie paper, 1 see.’ 

‘About what, Mr Clnytcfli'^’ 

‘Mary has told you?’ • 

* She moiitioned something—a discovery—in 
her note last evening. But it cannot be true. 
The pa]>er8, as you see, know nothing of it.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, tt is nuitc true,’ said the banker 
—‘quite true. They found a pai’cel of hqr old 
letleivs in Ins rooms.’ 

Frank Holmes, silenced with usloni&hmcnt, 
walked to the window, and stood gazing out in 
the square. He was mentally I'cviewing the past 
year.", uik] all lie knew and had seen of Claude 
Faune u)) to the time of the latter’s departure for 
India; but he could not recollect a single sign 
pointing to such a probability as his inoriiage. 
Still disposed to be doubtful as to the possibility 
oi derejition so ])erfect, he said at length : ‘Now, 
Mr Clayton, what strikes me is this : Assuming 
Faune to have been her liusband and to have 
committed that crime, could he have been fool 
enough to go away and leave such terrible 
evidence behind? It is ^uiost iiicivdible.’ 

‘So are many things, fatal to their safety, 

, which the most astute and cool-beaded/ruuiiiuis 
often do or leave undone. You know that, 
Frank, better than most men. But it does not 
appear in the pi-esent case that Fuuiie was for¬ 
getting the letters, becaust* th(^ were found on 
the floor behind one oi his Irunks. He had 
evidently taken them out, and they hud fallen 
there; and then, going away, he probably had 
the Impression that they wei-e in his pocket A 
ineni in such (Ji'cuinslauces has so many things on 
his mind.’ 

*There*i8 no doubt concerning the authenticity 
of the ? ’ 

‘None that I know of. They will doubtless 
be produced to-day.’ 

Holmes piced "to and fro for a few minutes 

anxious thought befoi'e he touched upon the 
anxiety whicB was heaviest on his mind. ‘You 
won’t mind my mentioning it, Mr Clayton? 
Yon must be aware how this house will become 
r connected with the case.’ 

‘I know it,’ said the banker, reddening with 
iudiguatioii. ‘They have been heie to obtain 
the evidence. It is bod evidence, as far as it 
»goes, for Faune; but if he killed tliat girl, 1 
shall be grateful to have a i^jiare in coxmctii% 
him ! ’ 'I'lie bau^Fs energy was startling. 
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* Yes,’ answered Holmes; ‘ but there is your 
daughter, Mr Chiton. That is the worst of 
it . 1 could almost wish a guilty man to escape, 
in order to spare her. It will be dreadful for 
Mary.’. 

‘why did you ever bring him into my house, 
man?’ demanded Clayton almost fiercely. ‘It 
was ill for vourself—ill for me and my child— 

; fatal for that innocent girl^ the hour he first 
j e))tered my door! ’ 

That was all true. Holmes attempted no 
defence, desired to attempt none. For iiitroduc- 
: ing the man to them he was responsible, an<l 
, with a li6avy<^heurt lie admitted it. 

* But I am wronging you, Frank,’ added Mr 
Clayton presently; ‘ I was to blame myself. I 
thought him such u nice fellow; you know what 
1 thought of him \yhcn [ consented to give him 
my daughter. 1 can’t understand it at all, now. 
Yes, as you say, it will be ilreadful for poor 
Mary.’ 

The young Ilian’s heart mms very full after this 
s^ech, and it was with an eflbit he restrained 
the wolds that bnrneil for utterance. NVhat did 
Mr Clayton uieaii by ‘ di*cadful for poor Mary ? ’ 
Was it merely the di-treas of l>eing put in u 
witness'bo.^ to admit her relations with the 
murderer—1<) expo.>e herself us tlie i-ause of 
unfortunate Mui-garet Neale’s death? Was there 
anything more? Holmes remembered what she 
had Paid to himself when die declared that no 
girl would marry a false friend ; but he knew 
from bitter exiierience the powers of that false 
friend, and trembled with the fear that Mary 
Clayton had leoi’ned to love the man beftire die 
was driven to despise him. This was the sad | 
trouble in Frank Holmes’s heart. If this wci-e 
80 , it was truly a fatal hour for ail of them when 
Claude Fauue first eiiteml the house in Cadogau 
Fkce. ® 

When Holmes saw Mary Clayton presently and 
noted her anxious and fretful look, ho bitterly 
reproached himself aa tlie cause of her suHcring. 
By his infatuation lor Fauiie he had preoureil 
the w'ay ior him to the girl’s heart before she 
had ever seen him. He liad—fool'—lefended 
the mail’s faults and sung his praises, as though 
his^ sole and determineil purpose had been to 
enable Fauue to ,wiii an easy victoiy over her 
affections. Claude Fanne u^as not the man to 
fail to profit by his advantages ; and what had 
happened hail only come to pa&s in time to save 
Mary Clayton from a more deplorable fate’tlian 
the misfortune of loving the man. ♦ 

After breakfast Mr Clayton left them alone, 
and Frank Holmes, in pity for her distress and 
embarrassment, crushed his own feelings down 
and spoke to her like a friend—like a brother. 
He did it so Iioueatly, that the mere tone of his 
voice tlirew her into tears, 

‘It is very distressing, Marv,’ he.said, gravely 
and gently, holding her hand in his own as they 
sot together on a couch, ‘ but it cannot be avoided 
now. But I will try if it cannot be so managed 
that you need not api>ear in the court It is 

impossible- You will let me speak freclv. 

Mary?’ ^ 

* y®*} it is a relief to me —say every- 

thiug, Frank ; there is nobody like you!’ How 
honestly and sorrowfully she looked in bis eyes 
as sha said these words. 


‘It U impu!»)ible,’ he went on, ‘to avoid the 
evidence of motive; it is too impoitant to the 
prosecution. He had spoken of it freely, to liis 
’ landlady, and no doubt to others. I knowohe 
presumed further than he had a right)’ he said, 
observing her about to speak, ‘but that will 
count for nothing. lie had your father’s con¬ 
sent, and hud no reason to restrain his vanity 
from thinking he would have your own. We 
cannot help it now ; it must be faced. But I will 
try if the thing cannot be got through without 
bringing you forward in person. It may not be i 
uecesHury; your father may be sufficiont’ 

But he perceived directly that he had not 
struck tlie right note. It brought no response 
to her face. She soon set him right 
‘ I have not been thinking of that, Frank,’ she 
said, speaking slowly, as if following a jiaiuful 
train of thought ‘Whatever shame there is, 
would not bo much IcbSened by letting me remain 
at home. It js good and kind of you, indeed ; 
but it is not that Have 1—bceu-—tlie cause— 
ol Margaret Nesde’s murder ? ’ 

What a question to answer ! Ilis fii-st impulse 
was to shrink fium it Then he exclaimed : ‘No I 
Ilow cuu you imagine anytliing so dreadful!’ 

‘You spoke ol their establishing “motive,” 
just now, as too important to be avoided. Will 
, it not mean that I was the motive—the cause of 
j the deed ? ’ 

‘But you have your own pure coiK->ciousnesa 
j of innocence, Mary! Huiely you will not dis¬ 
tress j<»iiri»elf with the misery of such a morbid 
; feeling?’ 

j ‘Can I help it?’ slie replied, looking up. 
j‘(hi« you, Flank, help reproaching yourself, 
however imioeeiit your motives were, lor liaving 
brought him here at the lirst?’ 

The argument was unanswerable, and it drove 
Iiiqj to take another ground, uliitli at once 
revealeil to him the attitude of her thought 
and feeling in the mattor, and led to bis oilopting 
a course which was fraught with startling and 
moNt unloohed-for consequences. 

‘We are talking, Mary, on tlie assumption that 
Funne is guilty of murdeiing his wile. We have 
no right to do so ; lie is us yet uu untried man.’ 

‘All!’ she exclaimed quickly, ‘that is it— 
ihat 18 i.t! If he wei*e uceputted, 1 should cure 
nothing ! Wliat would this trial mutter to me 
then? 01), if he should only be ocquitWd, 
Frank, I would kiss the feet of the judge and 
jury who told liim he was innocent!’ She liid 
her tacc on the back of the couch and sobbed. 

Poor Frank llolmes! It was hard on him— 
very, xerv hai*d ; but he musterc<i up all his 
btrengtli to meet the dire demand that was put 
upon it. ‘ Mary,’ he said, standing up and softly 
touching ^ her with his hand, ‘whether he is 
innocent or guilty is at jireseut kuown only 
-to God. But it id our duty to jegard every 
mail .as innocent until it is otherwise proven. 
Tkere !—you know wdiat I mean. I will do 
all that lies in my power.’ 

She rose dowly, with a long subdued cry, and 
stood before him, looking as if she were uuable 
tooconipreheud his meaning. But when the full 
light of it flowed into her mind she moved 
forward, and putting her arms round his neck, 
kissed him. , 

‘ Frank ! ’ she said solemnly—‘ F^k Holmes! 
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there is no other man like you in all the world. 
Forgive me, foi^ive me ; I do not deserve it from 
you! ’ Her hands were still, unconsciously, on 
iiia^ neck, and as his heait was too strained to 
allow.him to speak, he bent down and put 
his lips to her forehead—an<l went away. 

His heart was sorely strained; but a long 
and vigorous walk round Hyde Park steadied 
him. And that walk brought him, as bia walks 
had of late almost unconsciously done, to the 
spot where Margaret Neale’s body liad been found. 
Here, reflecting, that idea which had struck him 
on the same spot belore, and which had since lain 
in abeyance in his mind, flasheil upon him again 
with renewed force. 

AN ACTOR OF THE LAST CENTURA. 

No actor of the eighteenth century was more 
eminent in his day than James Quin. Without 
the supreme genius of Garrick or the ‘obstreperous 
broad-faced humour’ of Foote, he was, neverthe¬ 
less, an actor of the first rank, a man of superior 
intellect, and a noted sayer of good things. His 
wit doubtless has now grown somewhat tarnished. 
Probably even when first uttered we miglit not 
have found it so mirth-jjrovoking as J)r Johnson 
foninl Foote’s; but (^uin must hav%V*eu excellent 
company, nn<l some of hi.^ witticisms may still bear 
repetition, lie uas certainly a more auiiahle, as 
Well as a more estimable, cliaracter than Samuel 
Footi*, a man of great benevolence who wa^ 
alwiys ready to asHi>>t a friend, and one who 
sehlom bore a grudge to a successlul rival. 

Quin was born in London in His father 

had been lord-mayor of Dublin, and (^uin studied 
at Trinity t’ollege He uitcrwaiiU entered him¬ 
self at JJncoln’s Inn and was called b) the bar; 
but pecuniary diflicnlties .soon obliged him to give 
uj) law and go on the stage. He made his fifst i 
appearance in Dublin ; but shortly afterwards j 
Was lucky enough to (d)taiu a minor engagement; 
at Drury Lane ’J’lioatre. A few montlis later, I 
Ihc sudden illness of the tragedian who playeil ' 
liaja/et gave the young a<-tor an gening of | 
wluch he was c|uick to avail hinrself. Tlie role of* 
Baja-set was given to him, and, to the surprise of 
his fellow-actors, he filled it with the gi*eute&t^ 
applause. Quin next distinguished hinfb.elf in, 
tlie cliaracter of Falstall^ a part in which he is 
said to have excelled all other actors. In ^lerson 
he was tall and stout, of a majestic bearing. His 
voice was clear and medodious, hi.s memory exten¬ 
sive, aiul his elocution, accoisling to the biste of 
the day, excellent. He retained all his life an 
ardent udmirutiou for Shakespeare. Duryig many 
ywirs he was the chief supjiort of the old school 
of acting; but he could not compete with the 
spontaneous genius and natural style of (Sarrick’s 
acting and was at kujt eclij»sed. The oldef actor 
is reported to have said of the youngei^ ‘that if 
the young fellow was right, he and the i-est of^tlm 
players nod been all wrong.’ Finding the new 
8 ch(M)l waf victorious, Quin retired, in 1759, to 
Bath, where he lived for some years comfortabty 
on his savings, surrounded by many friends. 

Twice in his life Quin was dmwn into fighting 
a duel, and in one, unhappily, killed his oppoJient. 
He ivas acting Cato, one of his greatest paits. 
A young WelsJbsuan, named Williams, ili deliver¬ 


ing the message, ‘ Ciesar^senas health to Cato,’ 
gave the current vulgar pronunciation, ‘Keeto.’ 
Quin replied : ‘ Would that he bad sent a bqlter 
jiiessenger.’ Williams’ hot Welsh blood took fire 
at this; he vowed revenge, and sent Quin a 
challenge. Tlie latter did all lie could to soothe 
, the young actor’s wountleil feelings, but without 
success. Williams retired to the Piazza, lay in 
wait for Quin, and* drew upon hiiii. Jn the 
scuffle, the Welshman was killed. Quin- was 
tried at the Old Bailey for murder, but the 
verdict was manslaughter. 

Never was there a more benevolent man than 
Quin. Wlien Thomson the poet, soon hfter the 
publication of his famous Seasmsy was confined for 
debt in a sponging-house in Holbom, ho was 
immediately visited by Quin, who presently gave 
him a note for a liundred pounds. When the 
I poet expressed surprise at ^such unlooked-for 
! generosity, the actor replied : ‘ Soon after I read 
j your SeasmiSf I took it into my head to make my 
will, and among the rest of^ny legatees I set down 
the author of the Seasons h hundred pounds ; and 
hearing that you were in this house, 1 thought I 
might us well have the pleasure of paying it 
myself as to order my executors to pay it wlien you 
might have less nebil of iU’ So, too, when Ryan, a 
fellow-actor and a lifelong friend, asked m an 
emergency for a loan, Quin answeied that he had 
nothing to lend, but that he had left Ryan a 
thousand pounds in his will, and he might have it 
at once if ho weiv inclined to cheat the government 
of lega<y duty. To fuUv appreciate Quin’s gene¬ 
rosity, it miis't he remembered that in his day the 
leading actors had not yet begun to receive the 
high salaries they soon after obtained, so that he 
was never a rich man, and but for his prudence 
in money matteib, might have been a very poor 
one. 

Many stories are told of Quin’s powers of 
repartee. Once he was even a match lor Foote. 
The two actons had quarrelled, but had become 
reconcRed. Foote, bowser, could not forbear 
i-eferring to tlic provocation. ‘Jemmy, you should 
^ot haVe said that I had but one shirt to jny back, 
and lay abed wliilc it was washed.’—‘ Samm;^,’ 
retorted Q^^in, ‘ 1 could not have said it, for I did 
not know you had a shirt to wash.’ , 

A foolish young fellow hearing the actor 
lament that he was growing ohl, asked him : 

‘ Whut would you give to be as young as I?' ‘I 
would be almost content to be as foolish,’ was the 
rejJj’.. 

On another occasion, when Quin was in com- 

a at Bath, after one of his witty sallies, a 
•man tiot remarkable for the brilliancy of liis 
intellectf exclaimed; ‘ What a pity it is, Quin, 
such a clever fellow as you should be a player!’ 
The aeXor flashed a (luuk glance at the speaker 
amd retorted: ‘ Why, what would your lordship 
Jave me a lord F 

•But the mos! famous of Quin’s retorts was the 
one he made to Bishop Warbuiton. They were 
discussing the execution’of Cliarles 1. *By what 
laws,’ inquired the bislion, ‘did these regicides 
justify It?’ ‘By all the laws he left them,’.was 
Quin’s reply. 

He was once in a company with a parson 
who kept boasting of the situation and profits 
of his parochial livings, but wl^ose hands wtaw hf 
need of washing. ^ So, so, doctor,’ said Quin; * I 
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think you keep your gfebo in your hands with a it was so used. One Nicholas Lcmery, who wrote 
witness.’ about 167.% calls ambergris a sort of bitnmen 

Now and again there is something in his per- found on sea-beaches. Sir Thomas Browne in 
sonalities of a rudeness that reminds one of Footo.- his yalgar Errors refers to the variety of opinions 
No objection, however, need be ma<le to Ids about spermaceti, and says that by many it was 
criticism on Oaiwick, * ^liat in Othello, David conceived to be ‘ a bituininons substance float- 
lookeil like ^hc black boy in Hogarth’s picture,’ ing upon the sea.’ Here it would seem tliat 
And Quin c^uld sometimes utter a gracetul com- there is some confusion between spennaccti 
plimenjt as well as a rough onb. A latly, speaking and amUergris ; but Sir Thomas Browne further 
of tiUnsmigration, asked him what creature ho refer‘< to ‘anibei^reece’ iw something which, 
would prefer to inhahiL The la<ly had a beauti- acconling to the (ireeiiland discoverers, the sperm 
ful neck. Quin looked at it<, and, seeing a fly whales‘sometimes swallow great lumps thereof in 
npon it, sail I: ‘A fly’s, madam, that I might the sea.’ 

sometimAs have the pleasure of resting upon your Josselyn, in one of his Voyages, mentions 


sometimds have the pleasure of resting upon your Josselyn, in one of his Voyages, mentions 
liulyhliip’s neck.’ amber-gronsc os, in his opinion, a mushroom. 

Quin died unmarried in 1766. The dignity of But he says that one writer declares that it 


bearing which, in spite of some occaaional coarse- ‘riseth out of a certain clammy and bituminous 
ness and a weakness for wine, was so character- earth un<ler the seas and by the seaside, the 
istic of idm, never forsook Iiim. Shortly before billows casting up part of it a-land, and fish 
his death he remarked to a friend that he could <levour the rest’ Some say, he goes on, that 
wish the last scene were over,, though in hopes it is the seed of a wliale, and others that it 
he should go through* it with becoming dignity, ‘springs from fountains as pitch doth, which fish 
His hope was fulnlled. When Ills will was swallow down, the air congealeth it’ 
opened, it was fouml that his friends were More recently than all these -writers, and even 
remembered at his death as they had been in his in our own time, ambergns has been regaided 
life. as the liardentMl excrement of the whale, and 

__ _«_^_it has been said that when the cetaecan is 

. struck it vomit-- U]) some of this material. This, 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT AJIBERGRIS. hi'wever, is Iwit another of the trinellera’ tales 

and wuld conjectures a'^sociatcfl with tins curious 
A i.uoKT voyage was lately made hj- the wliooner I suhstanf e. 

Enmiii Liwi<t. She was making her way to Port- j Amber, as everybody majr now be supposed 
land, Maine, when one day the look-out n^iwrted to know, is fossilised or mineraliseil iv»sin, and 
something white lloating on tlie surface of the ' is theretoro a vegetable pr(Miuct Ambergris 
sc.a. The ship was hove-to; a boat was lowere<l, is an emanation from the sperm-whale, and is 
and in a sliort time the pleasing discovery waa therefore an animal product. Amber is found 
made that the ‘Rometliing while’ was a compact 'mostly on the slion^s of the Baltic; amhei-gris 
mass of ambergris W'eigliing over a hundred- | only on the suiface of the sen oil tlic coasts 

weight. It was, of course, promptly taken on of tropical countries. The woid ambei^ris is 

board, an<l became the joint property of owners, ' French, and signifies gray amber; but by whom 
officers, and crew. The value of this treasiu-e- J oi* when fir'-t applie<l to this marine pheno- 

trove was reporU*d to bo about five thon^and menon we have not been able to dw over. 


pounds ; but this is pnfoably an error. 


The scientific explanation of tlie lutui-c of 


This story not only illustrates the fact that ambergri.s is, that it is the product of some 
not all fcjie treasures of the sea ai-e in it» depths, |di‘>eAse in the sperm-whale aim}og<nis to gull- 
or secreted in its fathomlc-ss bed, but al^o suggests stonea It l^ found sometimes in the intestines 
the propriety of giving a little inforrimtfon about iof the creature, but moi’e Irefpieiitly is found, 
tiiis curious product which has enriched tlie crew after expulsion, floating on the suiface of tronical 
of the Fa?iny Ln/'is. ^seas. It floats in masses ivhi<h have a speckled 

In the first place, then, it mu-.t not be con-,,gray appearance, and mixe<l with which are 
founded with amber, as has been fn*quently done, generally found some temrumts of the known 
The whalcm of the Pacific used to regai-d amber lood of whales. 

as the petrifaction of some interior parts .of* the 'The btSst quality of ambergris is soft and 
whale, and they had legends ot whales wSiich waxy, but it is said not to be uniform in colour, 
turned into amber. Mr O’Peilly’s story of ‘The The streaky or marked specimens are preferi'ed. 
Amber Whale’ is doubtless known to many of It is opaque and inflammable, remarkably light 
our readers. ‘ as to spQCiflc gravity, as may he undei-stood from 

But in more ancient day«, auihergris was its alw’ays keeping tlie surface; and it is rugged 
believed to flow up from the hottom tof the to the touch. 

sea.^ Sindbad the sailor tells of a spring of it, Most’of wdiat comes into the market is found 
which he discovered, but it was in a crude statq near the Bahama Islands; hut it is also found 
The fish swallowed it, and then disgorged *Jt at the Moluccas and other parts of the Indian 
in fkii :* r....i il. ...ir.. *i.„ a 


loe iish swaiioweil it, an<l tiien disgorgeil ut at yie Moluccas and otner parts ot tlie Indian 
in the congealed form in which it is found on Qcean, off a porJ;iori of the coast of South America, 
the supf.ice. This storv was quite in harmony and sometimes, as we have seen in the case of the 
with the old Arabian belief; but on ^he other ^’anny ‘floating on the Atlantic (Mean, 
hand, the Hindus a thousand years ago described The essential characteristic of ambergris is its 
auibemris as a material generated b^ whales. now'erful and peculiar odour. It is so peculiar, 
In the middle ages, and it is said even down that art 1ms never been able to imitate it, 
to the seventeenth century, ainbei^ris w'as sup altl^iugh the scarcity and enormous price of 
to have spine properties which made it ambei^is has lent every stimulus to invention. 
vnliMtbkl in love-powders ana love-potions, anti It is so 'powerful and diflfusive* thut the very 
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minutest quantity is perceptil»le in the most 
fra^ant perfumes. 

The chief component of ambe^is is a fatty 
mcitter called aiubrein, which is obtainetl by 
boiling in alcohol, lliis ambrein~and there is 
said to be about eighty-five per cent of it in 
the best ambercris—is what gives it its value, 
for it is in this ingredient that the perfume 
lies. 

There is another peculiarity ascribed to amber- 
<Tri8, and that is the power to exalt the flavour 
and perfume of other substances with wliich it 
is brought into coiubiuation. Thus, a grain or 
two rubbe<.l <lown with sugar is often a<lded to 
a hogshead of wine, giving a perceptible and, 
what is consideretl by some, an improved flavour 
to the whole. And a small particle of .anibcrgris' 
added to other perfumes is found to exaft the 
odour of the blend. 

In fact, ambergris is too dear to use alone, 
and it is so dear that it is one of the most 
a<lultt‘rate<l articles known to chemists. It is 
adulterato<l both liy those who export it and 
in the countries in which it is used. 

The odour of genuine ambci^ris is not unlike 
musk, but is more penetrating ainl more endur¬ 
ing. Tliat which is called Essence t)f Aniliergris 
l»y the perfumers contains only a proportion of 
ail alcoholic tincture of amliergrisj iu.kle tip with 
oil of cloves and other ingrcilieiits Again, tiie 
pungent perfume known as Tim-ture of ('ivet 
is imvle trom ambergris and civet in the. pro¬ 
portion of a <|uarter of an ounce <»f tlie former 
to half an ounce of the latter, dissolved in a 
quart of rectified spirit. A few drops of either 
the so-calle<l Essence of .Anihergris or the 
Tincture of Civet will convey the uninistak- 
ahle odour of ambergris to lavender water, 
soap, tooth-powiler, or any of the other ‘toilet 
requisites’ in which it is iavourcil. ^ 

Tlie composition of the fanioiH Parisian pt‘r- 
fume, ‘Kxtrait d’Ambre,’ is thus given by Pm- 
fessor Johnston : Exti’act of ambergris, one pint; 
esprit de rtise. triple, ludf-pint; essence of musk, 
iialf pint; extract of vanilla, two ounces. A hand¬ 
kerchief perfumed with this ‘Extrait’ will pre¬ 
serve its odour after several washings. This i.? 
because of the great permaiience of the tw(» 
animal s<;ents; but of the two, the pinbergrif 
is incomparably the niqj^e enduring. Everybod_>^ 
knows how diihciilt it la to get rid of the musk 
odour from anything which has ever been touched 
with the tail of the rat. It is iniioh*more dilfi- 
cult to get rid of tlie odour of genuine unadulter¬ 
ated ambergris ; and tliat is why it is so valuable 
as a perfume. It is so enduring itself, that a 
very small quantity^ of it will give a permanence, 
and therefore a higher value, to much cheaper 
essences. The odour of the cheaper’iij^redients 
soon ^ disappears; but that of the aiyliergris 
remains, and tlnf ‘ Essence,’ or ‘ Ei^tract,* or 
‘Bouquet’ to which a skilful perfumer 4 ?ives 
some fanciful name, gets all liie credit whi«h 
really b^ougs to the pinch of diseased matter 
from the poor sperm-whale. As chfemists hnye 
not yet been able to discover what it is tliat 
gives the odour to ambrein, they have been unabie 
to devise^ a substitute. 

Ambergris is not the only valuable material 
for which we arc peculiarly and solely indebted 
to Phy9eter'*ma roce]jIialu9i the sperm-wnate. The 


other is spermaceti, whiA is a natui-al product 
of the animal, not the result of disease. This 
word is compounded of two Greek words signi- 
'fying the ‘seed of a large fish;’ but it is not 
^ed, and the whale is not a fislu • 

Spermaceti is not oj^tained** in the ,form in 
which we see it in commerce. It. is found in 
the upper part of the skull of the,^nimal in a 
half-fluid state. Tl?e oil is expressed by, drain¬ 
ing and s(iueezing, and the waxy sulMftance 
remains. Tlijs is purified by boiling with alkali; 
and after it is melted, it crystallises into silvery 
flakes or plates whh an oily feel and an agree¬ 
able odour. The uses of spermneetf in the 
manufacture of candles, ointment^ &c., are doubt¬ 
less known to all. 

But it is because the nature and uses of 
ambergris arc known lo con^aratively few that 
we thought these notes would be interesting. 
Commercially speaking, ambergris has been 
kne^wn to bring forty shillings per ounce, and 
never, we believe, less than twenty shillings 
per ounce. If we tak*e Ihc medium, thirty 
sliillings, and the weight of the happy find of 
the Fanny Lmns at one hundred and ntty pounds, 
Ave shall arrive qt an amount of throe tliousand 
six hundred pounds as the probable profit of the 
little adventure which we named at the outset. 

When we remember that this, to us, most 
valuable material is the result of a physical dis- 
onlor of the poor whale, we may be the less 
inclined to smile at the Eastern conceit, that 
amber is the concretion of tlie tears of sorrow¬ 
ing sea-birds. Is not tbe peail of groat price 
a <li‘*ease of the oysb^r? 


(UTRIOITS COLLEOTTONS. 

The rage for acquiring curiosities in any shape or 
iorm has at times assumed various peculiarities, 
an<l altogether the desire^to possess bric-u-brac or 
choice specimens of various articles still occupies 
the yiinds of many at the p]*esent time. What 
’the various crazes are and the dimensions which 
have chifiracterised them, doubtless every one is 
pejfeclly cognisant, and to wimt end they can 
serve is beyond our comprehension. The school¬ 
boy is particulaily fou<l of gutliering together 
choice odds and ends, and U'ere he asked to turn 
out his pockets, a ciirions collection of hetero- 
geiy?(fli8 substances would be brought to the 
astonished vieV. 

The inquisitive in search of curiosities needs 
only U pay a visit to our lai^e and public 
museums and his sight will be regaled by articles 
answering to tliis type. It seems the end and aim 
of these institutions to secure something out of the 
ji-oinnion, and^this desire is shared by not a few 
vivate individuals, to a much greater extent than 
is cpinmonly supposed. If a tradesman can make a 
collection of articles whose peculiarity is their only 
recomraftidation, an<l exhibit them in his show- 
window to attract chance tfttstoni, he considers 
that the trouble is well repaid by the advertisement 
litvhich he receives. Often has the writer stopped 
I to view these varimis collection^ they are spread 
, as a bait 0^ is often desirous of seeing a col- 
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lection exliibiting tiie ativancement made in the 
manufacture of an article, and they often afford 
amusement os well as instruction. Just fancy the 
striking feature in the case of cycles; what a 
Btrange*8ight to se^ the old boneshaker, and the* 
varioiu stoj^s to the prGsent silent, swift, and 
elegant cycle of to-day. With what satisfaction 
would the smoker view a collection of pipes with 
all the multitudinous device^ shapes, and kinds, 
and 80 on (ul injinituni. 

Old curiosity sliops are very plentiful, and a 
cursory glance at the 6t»>ck contained thertdn only 
reveals to one the fact that on numerous points 
there is a gieat deal to be learnt. But irrespective 
of the above, we would draw the reader’s attention 
to a few collections which have been notified from 
time to time, and whjch conic within scope of this 
article. 

At Worsenstein, in Germany, there is perhaps 
one of the most cnnoi|i>ly ongiual collections of 
books extant This consists of a botanical collec¬ 
tion. Outwardly, the volumes present the common 
appearance of a block of wood, an<l that is the 
first impression; but a minute exaniiiiatioii reveals 
the fact that each is a coinpicti history of the 
particular tree which it represents. At the back 
of tbe* book the bark has been removed from a 
space which allows the scientific and the common 
sbUM of the tree to be placed as a title for the 
boolr’* One side is formed from the j^plit wood of 
the tree, showing its grain and natural fracture ; 
the ^ther shows the wood when worked smooth 
and varnished. One end shows the grain as left 
by the saw, and the other tlie finely polished 
wood. On opening tlie book, it is found to con¬ 
tain the fruit, seeds, leaves, and other products 
of the tree; the moss which usually grows upon 
its trunk, and the insects wdiich feed upon the 
different parts of the tree. Thc^e are supple¬ 
mented by a well-printed description of the 
habits, usual location, and manner of growth of 
Ure tree. In fact, everytfiing which has a bearing 
upon that certain tree secure.s a place in this 
wonderful, useful, and valuable collection, 'llere 
is a pi%cedent for the various botaniail societies to 
odop^ and although doubtless expensive, yet 
it vwll certainly reply in its utility. 

There are at present some very valuable 
curiosities in the shape of cherry-stones, and were 
they collected in one locality, it would doubtless 
enhance their value. In tbe Salem Museum 
repises one w’hich contains one dozen siKer 
spoons. The stone is of the ordinary size ; hut 
tlie spoons are so small that their shape and finish 
can only be disceme*! satisfactorily by hieans of 
the microscope. But a inon} curious cheri^-stoiie 
is that upon which are inscribed one hundred and 
twenty-four heails. This no doubt forme the 
most curious collection yet known, and the naked 
eye can easily distinguish those ,l)elonging to< 
jwpes and kings by their mitres and crown.s. 
was bought in Prussia for fifteen thousand dollars, 
and thence conveyed to that home of curiosities, 
England, w'here it is considered an object of so 
much value that its possession was disputed, and 
it became the subject of a suit in Chancery. 
However, a toymaker of Nuremberg endeavoured 
to eelipse this specimen by enclosing in a cherry-< 
'sftaift,.^which was enhihited at t|;e French Crystal 
a of Sebastopol, a railway station, 


and the Messiah of Kloptock. How far he 
succeeded we l^ve our readers to determine, 

The most curious collections, however, are to 
be found made up of coins, and w^e have seen 
many of this kind; but the most extensive is 
undoubtedly to be seen at Nottingham at tbe 
present moment It consisis of a huge pile of 
perfectly new Jubilee half-crowns made up as 
a lightnouse-sbaped pyramid. The whole is 
comprised un<ler a glass case, and measures in 
height six feet; while the base is five feet eight 
inches round, and the number of coins is one 
hundred thousand eight hundred and six. The 
weight is one ton eight hundredweight fourteen 
pounds three ounces, and the value is twelve 
thousand six hundred pounds fifteen shillings. 
Tlie banker’s receipt for tbe payment of tlie 
money lies near the case, being conclusive proof 
of the authenticity and genuineness of the 
collection. 

But the foregoing illustrations are nothing 
Mhen compared with the miscellaneous collection 
at Scotland Yard. There, every housebreaking 
implement repofcs in solemn grandeur from the 
faithful jemmv to the dark-lantern, and all the 
accessories of the modem Charles i’eacc are to be 
seen. The contents of that Museum are too 
numerous and too varied to be described, and 
only a visit, secured only by a few, can give any 
adequate idea ot the scope and variety of the 
articles collected by the authorities. (See ‘The 
Black Museum,’ C'/mwi/im’s Jonnutfj April 25, 
1885.) 

Ingenious tradesmen and speculators are always 
on the gui vtvc for such ciiriobitics as can be 
secured, and when they have obtained them, they 
turn them to good account for advertising purposes. 
We caji only recommend our reatlcis to look 
around and use the observing faculties which 
the^ possess, and it w'ill astonish and surprise 
them to what an extent they exht. The numbers 
ot collections of curiosities wbicli we have seen 
by thus keeping our eye om-n W’ould form an 
exceedingly long article, loo long, in fact, for the 
present; and we can confidently assert that much 
amusement and instruction are to be derived in 
the search. 
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Tiiou half-way up tbe long steep hill of Fame ; 

* I at its loot, obscure, well-nigh unknown, 

Having no home, no wealth, to call my own, 

Seeing life’s toil stretch on through years the same— 
Wbnt could I give that now thou canst not claim ? 
The love of friends, loud praise’s stimug tone, 
Success in work—while I who stand alone 
Look iip^ but dare not speak for very slioine. 

Yet to myself I whisper soft and low, 

Sbmething I, too, could bring, his life to bless, 
gift whoso sweetness none shall ever know, 

Because none other may the shrjiie possess o 
^ That bolds the treasure — but a woman’s heart— 

A little thing ! Yet of all things apart. 

K. E. Wbbb. 
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THE INDIRECT DUTIES OF LIFE. 
Ikdibect duties ma/ be classed with * imperfect 
sympathies;* perhaps, iudeed, tlie iiou-fullilmeut 
of the former may be due to the existence of the 
latter, if that can be said to have an existence 
which is in itself a negation, a want It is 
curious, but unquestionably true, that the neglect 
of indirect duties not only may be, but often is, 
accuini>anied by the uiNlcnt and conscientious 
dischai^e of direct duties. For instance, who 
dees not know the model wife and mother, 
always at the beck and call of liu&band and 
children, always at M'ork for them, cooking, 
mending, tnaking—whose husband never has to 
complain of an ill-cuokcd dinner or buttonless 
shirt 1 whose children’s sucks are always domed, 
their collai's always clean, their boots in gc^d 
repair, their hair well kept, their nails not 
unsightly! Well for all belonging to her is 
such a mother; not for one moment would we 
be supposed to undervalue her good gifts; but 
we do grudge a little the bupreme indifTcr- 
ence she occasionally displays to the indii-ect 
duties of life. If her husband’s sisters happen 
to be in business, and need his help, his^couusef 
or countenance perhaps, <lhe devoted but exacting,* 
the self'Oifacing and at the saiqe time selfish wife 
resents the cidl for sympathy ouUidt her own 
immediate circle. ‘I didn’t marry the whole 
family,’ is her excuse to herself for the non- 
fulfilment of so indirect a duty. Even so does 
the excellent husband on Ins part but \oo often 
regard, his wife’s relations and his duty to them ; 
neither did he ‘marry the whole crew of them 
so he buttons up •his ‘ British breeches'jWket,’ 
and does not give to his brother-in-law La;^rus 
even the crumbs of his monetary Agood things.’ • 
How is the indirect duty fulfillej) in travelling 
towards those who are not metaphorically b«t 
actually going the same road with us? Do we 
not esteblish oui^elves in the most advantageoift 
quarters obtainable, and because we have tome 
first, fancy ourselves, some of us, entitled to be 
beat served^ , who enter the cafria^ sub¬ 


sequently and endanger 6ur sovereign comfort 
meet but sour looks, cold welcome, whatever 
may be the evidence of need in face or appear¬ 
ance ; appealing to our dormant sympathy not 
seldom quite in y{pn. 

In places of so-called amusement, how fare the 
indirect duties? We have come on purpose to 
enjoy oqrselves, and to help others to dd th^ 
same? Not many evenings since we a 

concert where the chairs were arranged a 

mathematical i-egard to economy of space, |hQt 
an unmathcumtical regard to the difference of 
the size of the bodies to be accommodated in 
that space. (A gross disregard of an indirect 
duty on the part of the managers of that con¬ 
cert, by the way.) So, inevitably the laiger 
bodies overlapped the smaller ones. All bowed 
to necessity, some courteously, some stolidly, 
some fussily, some despairingly. Herring- 
wise, Ve arranged oursftves for the function. 
Whei^ the enjoyment had lasted some little 
stime, long enough for cramped limbsr to tor¬ 
ment the* sensitive, we saw a pale little la^ on 
our right put a timid toe on to the rung of tHe 
chair in front of her. Immediately its occupant, 
a lady also, glared round at the victim of tight 
packing, wIjo withdrew the offending toe with a 
murmured apology. Now, on our left, a lively 
ladt, at the first note of the loud bassoon, with 
botu feet placed comfortably on the ^mg of the 
chair bef(jre her, had kept time—her time, not 
the bai^l's—to the performance, quite amazingly 
regardless of any annoyance she might, and did, 
infliction those about her. The world might 
have gone better here, we venture to think, if the 
indirect duties had not been so neglected. 

I But it is not only at places of amusement that 
such things ‘can be, without our special wonder.’ 
Mark the reception of a stranger in some town 
as well as country churches. Are all anxious to 
welcome him—to cut short his period of embu*- 
rassment, of hesitation ~>to make him feel at home 
4n the place of worship? We are afraid not. 
And of all the baj blo^ ever, bred between ohf 
acquaintance, the very blackest we have known 
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vae occa»oii«d by & Treating of a certain parish 
eharch, Kay, with our own eyes we Iiave seen 
a man, before the commencement of the service, 
eUmbing over the back into a *slip/ the two 
entranses to which were burred by stalwart, 
youths, thus outflanking them; while they were' 
compelled to. a sullen eudumnce of the claim¬ 
ant’s presence during the siTvice, us aho to the 
battery, of sly amused glanced from their friends 
and neighbotirs. * 

A sohoolbov’s idea of honour is a by word ; his 
notion of the indirect duty as owing to his teachers 
is as eccentric.' The patient poring over perverse 
or dull or ignorant themes, the weary watcliful- 
ness never reliaed, the fearful monotony of the 
grinding, to a man, is but an incident to the boy, 
but is the life of his instructor. ‘They are 
paid for it,* says the lad ; and the hire makes 
all tilings square, even if it /loes not allow him 
a mai^iu for alloivablc aggravation. 

In any little set or coterie in town or country 
there is often a Mr A^overflowing with the milk 
Ilf human kindness to all about him except Mr 
B ; or a Mrs 0 who cannot stand Mrs B. Some¬ 
times a whole family like tUo Ss are at peace 
with all mankind save the Js. And their 
quarrels, if not so iragi'C, are a!s unreasonable as 
quarrels of the Montagues and Capulcts of 
Verona. If not professing the Iroquois ethics, 
or saying with Colonel NeM’come, ‘The day 1 
take that man's hand, sir, 1 shuU be a scoundrel,* 
they yet not unfrequently manage pretty little 
vendettas, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
uess and with an unaccusing conscience too. 

Tlieu the uiau of wit, who, of course, must 
have a butt, who never hesi^tes between his 
jest and his friend, who gives a stab in the back 
with some anecdote of you that sets all your 
neighbours grinning, who wounds a feeling, rips 
up your self-rwpec^ knocks down your pride, 
and all with tlie happy indifference of a high¬ 
wayman. We grant he requires some, much; 
uiq^nanimity, and so, *if not virtuous Ihmself, I 
may be the cause of virtue in others. 

Even .the animal creation—as we animals orq 
fond of calling the brutes—even t^ey must 
indulge their vagaries of duty. We iuay pay 
his tax and feed and house him, pet and play 
with him, bid our friends ‘ love me, love my 
dog ;* but not always is his duty ours in return. | 
S<^e one of our domestics ‘ lius given him: 
mediciueis ft could not be else,* and the rogue j 
bestows in bountiful measure the duty^ love,' 
obedience which ought to be ours^ on the groom, 
to whom, perhaps, our ow’n indirect duty is 
but ill performed, as is our favourite’s to us. 

There is a fine inf>tance of an Indirect duty, 
pointed out by Dr Jobiison. in the following 
extract from Boswell's Life^ which illustrates our 
meaning better than any words of our own can 
do. ‘To a lady who esuleavoured to vindicate 
henK^lf from blame for neglecting social attenticpi I 
to worthy ncighliours, by saying, “ I would go to 
them, if it would do them any good,** he suid: ^ 
** What good, madam, do you expect tq have in! 
your power to do them? It is showing them 
respect, and fluit is doing them good.*** To do to 
every one as you would wish them to do to you, 
is the fulfilling of all duties, direct or indirect^ 
out this, as Sir A'tliur Help^said, ^is a fule too 
srsli' knpwa to be regarded.* 


At the moment of writing, the whole of Chris¬ 
tendom, it is not too much to say. Is stirred to 
its depths by the heroic fulfilment of an indirect 
duty, for such we must regard Father Damien’a 
devotion to the lepers of Molokai, ^ 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

. IHB KOUANCE OF A WUECS. 

CHAPTER VIL—A SEA-FUNERAL. 

The doctor eat on the starboard side of the 
table, and I caught him eyeing me with a 
meaning expression that somewhat puz/.led me. 
Once, mdeed, he winked, and fearing that he 
might be a little tipsy and easily led into a 
demunatrativeness of manner sufficiently marked 
to cdccli the skipper’s attention, I took some 
' pains not to see liinu Old Keeling, at the 
head of the table, his face shining like a 
maliogany figure-head umler a fresh coat of 
varnish, was in the middle oC the story of 
his action with the comir in the Bay of 
Bengal, when Mr Prance entered the cuddy 
and ({uietly took his seat He fell to work 
upon a piece of coined beef whilst he seemed 
to listen with a face of respectful couitesy to 
Keeling’s long-winded yarn, with its riuming 
commentary ot, ‘How brave 1* ‘What dreadful 
creatures!* ‘How very awful!’ and the like 
from* the ladies. 

Tlte skipper came to nn end, and Mr Prance 
said to me : ‘ A plucky fight, sir.* 

‘Very,’ said 1, watching for that twinkle of 
eye which his voice suggested. 

A few minutes later the mate went on to the 
poop, and I sU'ppcil to the quarter-de(k to smoke 
a cheroot. Whilst 1 was preparing the weed to 
light it, Dr Hemmendge came out of the cuddy. 

‘You may be interested to know,* said he, 
‘that your ugly friend is dead.’ 

‘AikI that 18 what you wished to convey to 
me by winking?* said j. 

He nodded with a smile that could scarcely be 
called sober. ‘You took a particular interest 
in him,’ he exclaimed, ‘and so I thought I 
•would give you the news before I made my 
report to the captain.’ 

‘You are very good,’ I exclaimed with a 
^sarenstit bow. 

‘In fact, Mr Dugdalft,’ he continued, ‘I am 
going to pay anol^her visit to the forecastle, as 
there is something in the manner of this fellow’s 
death that puzzles me. Indeed, it is as likely 
as not I may make a post-mortem examination.’ 
Here he lifted his hand and eyed it an instant 
I noticed that it trembled. He immediately 
grew conscious of his action, blushed slightly, 
and spoke' with a note of confusion: ‘ The mis¬ 
chief of it is, the Jacks object to this soiii of 
inquisitions. Tlien, again, the light forward is 
aboqiinainy bod, and there is too much risk 
X,di€n there arf ladies aboard in any attempt 
to smuggle the body aft—Would ^ou like to 
see the man?^ You admired him in* life, you 
know.’ 

I hung in the wind a moment, then said : 
‘Tes; I will go with yon?* and we trudged 
fon^rds. 

The sailoiV dwelling-place was what is called 
a topgallifiit forecastle; a structure in the bpwi 









of the ship wjrreepoBdiiig with thi cuddy and 
its poop-deck aft. It should have been fauiiliar 
ground to me; yet I found somethins of real 
novelty, too, in the ^ight as I followed the doctor 
throi^h the port door pnd entered what resembled 
a vast gloomy cave, resonant with the sound of 
seas smitten by the cutwater, with a slush-lamp 
swinging amtdeUips under a begrimed beam, and 
a line of dayliglit falling a little beyond fair 
through the open scuttle or deck-hatch, and 
resembling in its dusty shaft and defined margin 
a sunbeam striking through a chink of the shutter 
of a darkened room. 

There was at least a score of liammocks hung 
up under the ceiling or upper deck, with here 
and there the faces of mariners showing over 
them, or perhaps the half of a stockinged leg, and 
nothing else of the man inside but that to be 
seen. There were figures seated on boxes, stolidly 
smoking, or stitcliing at their clothes: grim, 
silent^ unshaven salts, stealing out upon the eye 
in that strange coniiningling of dull light and 
dim shadow, in proportions so grotesr^ue and even 
startling that they hardly needed to vanish on a 
i sudden' to persuade one they were creatures of 
I another universe. 

j Tlie doctor mode his way to a bunk on the 
I port side, almost abreast of the scuttle, where 
! the light came sifting through fhe gloom with 
j power enough to defiae shspc aixl even colour. 

I In this bunk lay a motionless figure under a 
I blanket, and a small sipiare of canvas over his 
: head. The bunks in the immediate neighbour- 
I hoo<l were empty, and the fellows who swung in 
I hammocks a little distance away peered dumbly 
I at ns, with eyes which gleamed like discs of 
polished steel amid the hair on their faces. 

Ur Hemmeridge pulled the bit of sailcloth from 
the face of the body, and there lay before me the 
most hideous mask that could enter the min^ of 
any man, saving the Muster who drew Caliban, lo 
figure. Nothing showed of the eyes through the 
contracted lids but the whites. There was a drop 
in the under-jaw tliat ha<l twisted the creature’s 
hare-lip into the distortion of a shocking grin. 

1 took one look and recoiled, and as I did so, a 
fellow who had been watching us at the torecastll 
door approached and said respectfully: ‘There 
ain’t no doubt of his being stone-dea(^ sir, f 
suppose?’ • 

Hemmeridge turned irom the body. There 
was an odd look of loathing'und puzzlement,in 
his face. * 

‘ Oh yes, man, quite de^,’ he answered.—‘ An 
amazing corpse, don’t you think, Mr Dugdalel 
Good enough to preserve in spirits as a show for 
the museum ot an hospital.’ • 

‘ I hope,’ exclaimed a deep voice from a ham¬ 
mock tbat swung near, ‘ if so be that* tfiat there 
C^abb's dead and gone, he ain’t going tq be let 
lie to p’ison the j(larfumed hatmo8phei;e of this 
here drawing-room.’ • 

. *No, my man,’ answered the* doctor, looking 
at the body; ‘ we ’ll have him out of this in good 
time.—But there’s nothing to hurt iniiis remain¬ 
ing here a bit.’ 

‘What did he doy of?* asked an old sailor, 
who bad risen from his chest, and stood st^y- 
^ us os he leane<i against a stanchion witn the 
inverted tewl of a sooty pipe bftwixt his 
teeth. 


‘Now, what would be tlie good,’ cried tiie 
doctor fretfully, ‘of piving this forecastle a lec¬ 
ture on the causes ot death! What did he die 
of!—A plague on’t^ Mr Uugdale! Do you 
.know I’ve a preat mind to take a peep* inside 
him, if only In the ^iitei'esfis of tiiq medical 
journals.’ . 

‘I’m beginning |o feel a little ^int,’ said I, 
with a movement towards the forecastle door. 

‘ Oh well, Mr Willard,’ exclaimed Hemmelidge, 
addressing the man, who had approached us, and 
who proved to be the sail-maker, ‘have him 
stitched up as soon as you please, und^then gbt 
him on to the fore-hatch with a ttrpaulin over 
him, till other orders come forward.* 

‘Are ye likely to hold an inquest, doctor!’ 
asked the sailmaker, whose Homan nose and 
thin frill or streamlet of .wool-white whisker 
running under his chin from one ear to anotiier 
gave him a queer sort of yearning raised haggard 
look in that light, os lie inclined his head 
forward to ask tlie question. 

‘ Oh, it wouldn’t be an inquest,’ ref>ponded the 
doctor with a short laiig^'. ‘But it is death 
from natural causes, anyway,’ addeil he in a 
careless voice; ‘.and so we 41 go alt again, Mr 
Dugdale j unless, indeed* you would like to take 
another view of your friend V 

I shoved past him, and got out of the forecastle 
at once ; and never before did the sunshine seem 
moie glorious, nor the ocean breeze sweeter, nor 
1 the swelling heights of the Indiaman more airily 
beautiful and majestic. In fact, I had felt half 
suifocated m that forecastle; and as I made my 
way to the poop, I respired the gushing wind as 
it hummed past me over the bulwarks as thirstily 
as ever shipwrecked sailor lapped water. 

That same evening, some time after dinner, 
I went on to the poop. It was a fine clear 
moonless niglit, witli a pleasant breeze out of 
the noitii-east. There were a few passengers 
movii^g about the deck^but it was too dark to 
make sure of them, though the delicate sheen in 
the afr, falling in a sort of silver showering from 
»tiie velvet-dai'k heaven of brilliants on high, 
enabled ene to see forms and to follow the move¬ 
ments of things clearly. 

‘Is it true, do you know, that one of the 
sailors died this afternoon!’ exclaimed a low, 
clear, but most melodious voice by my side. 

it was Miss Temple. She started as I quitted 
mj; leaning posture and turned to her. 

‘jOh, I beg your pardon,’ she exclaimed in a 
changed note!' 

It was very clear she had mistaken me—foi 
CoUedce,*for all I can tell. She was alone. Yet 
had she come from the cuddy, she must certainly 
have seen the young sprig playing at the table 
with Fairthorne at chess. 

*I should be glad to answer your question,’ 
I coolly, ‘tif you care to stop and listen, Miss 
femple.* 

By the starlight I could see her fine imperious 
dark eyes bent on me. 

‘It is •curious,’she exclaimed—and perhaps by 
daylight I should have found some sign of a smile 
in her face; but her countenance showed like 
marble in that shadow—‘that this should be tiie 
^cond time I have asked you about wliat ^ 
happening in theeship. You iiave been it sailor, 
I thmk, Mr Di^daler 
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* Mr Oolledge has doubtless told you so,' said 1. | 

*Tes! it was he who told me. Von share his | 

cahia, I believe. Will you tell me if it be true | 
that one of the sailors has died 1 ’ ' 

*ltirtrue,' said 1: sailor named Orabb died, 
this moral Bg.' n ; 

* Eos he l^sn buried ? ’ ' 

* No j that oeremony is’ to. take place in the 
morning, I believe.’ 

* Oiir ship, then, will sail all night long with a 
' dead body on board 1' she exclaimed with a lift 

of her eyes to the stars and then a look seawards. 
'Are not, the superstitions of sailors opposed to 
such burdens V' 

*Jack does not love dead bodies,’ said I, 
making os if to resume my leaning posture at the 
rail, as one interrupted in a reverie; for harmless | 
as her questions were, I did not at all relish her 
haughty commanding manner of putting them; 
besides, this was the first time I haa exchanged a 
sentence with her siuceftbat night of the collision 
in the (Manuel; and the unconquerable delight 1 
took in gazing at her beauty, that nota, to my 
ardent young eyes, was idealised, by the starlit 
dusk by which i surveyed her, into graces beyond 
expression fascinating, aflfected jfiQ also as a sort 
of uijury to my own dignity, thanks to the mood 
that had grown ut) in me through what I had 
said and thought of her. ‘But,’ continuetl I care¬ 
lessly, ‘ what is regarded as a superstition by the 
sailor is a sti'oke of nature common to ^us all. 
One may travel far without meeting any person 
who will choose a dtuid body for company.’ 

She walked to the rail a few feet away from 
where I stood, and looked at the water for some 
while in silence, os though she hod not heard 
me. . 

‘I would rather die anywhere than at sea,’ 
she exclaimed, as though thinking aloud, with a 
sudden crossing of her hands upon her bre^t, as if 
a chill had entered her from the dark ocean. ‘ The 
horror of being buried in that void there ^ould 
keep me alive. Oh, if it be true, as Shakespeare 
say^ that dreams may visit us in our gl’ave^—in 
our graves ashore, where there are daisies and« 
green turf and the twinkling shadows cf leaves, 
and often the full moon and the high summer 
ni^it shedding a peace like that of God himself, 
passing all understanding, upon the dead —xohat 
should be the visions that enter into the sleep of 
one floating deep down in that great mystery 
there 1’ „ 

This was a passage of humour which I ^as 
quite young enough to have coaxed, and have 
sought to impK>ve in any other flpe young 
woman after her pattern; but my temj^r just 
then happened to be perverse and my mood 
obnoxious to sentiment. 

‘Why,* said I, pretending to stare at the'water, 
‘what’s the difference between being lowered 
in a coffin and being hove overboaixl in a canvt^i 
sack with a lump of holystone at one’s feet, wheiv 
one doesn’t know it? If oqe could believe in 
tljiO mermaid, in coral pavilions, illuminated with 
cressets brilliant with sea-fire, in those sweet 
songs which were formerly sung by Jiahf vii-gina, 
who swept their lyres of gold with arms of ivory 
and fingers of pearl, 1 believe that when my 
^iuMk. ^came I diould be very willing to take thd^ 

' ^n&ge, in fact cho 0 i 6 it in prefe 'ence to*—^ 

X brought my eyes away from, the water, and 


saw her figiu» in the companion-way down which 
she floated ! 

A minute later. Colonel Bannister came along. 
* He approached me close, staring hard, and said : 

I ‘ Oh, it’s you, Dugdale ! .1 thought it wae the 
second mate.—Here ’a a pretty go! There *8 a 
j man dead.’ 

j ‘ He couldn’t help it, Colonel,’ said I. 

‘Ay, but what did he die ofl* he shouted. 
‘ I *ve asked Hemineridge, and he won’t give the 
disease a name. 1 don’t want it to ^ further, 
but betwixt you and me and the bedpost, hang 
me ’—here he subdued his voice into an extra¬ 
ordinary croaking whLsper—‘if I don’t believe 
that Hemmeridge ’—and he lifted his hand to his 
mouth in a p<»tare of drinking. ‘My contention 
is, tl)oy’ve got no right to keep the bod;y^ 
What’s the good of it* Since Hemmeridge is 
mute, who’s going to say that the seaman didn’t 
die of smallpox* That’s it, you see! Small¬ 
pox I and a crowd of us aft who, if a plague 
should braak out, must perish. Mind, 1 say 
periith! —^Where’s that second mate ?’ 

He impetuously crossed the deck and hurried 
forward on the weather side of the poop. A 
few minutes afterwards I heard the second mate’s 
voice. ‘Wheel 11161*0! where are you driving 
the ship to ? ’ he shouted from the forward pait 
of the poop; bi'it merely as an excuse, I think, to 
break away from the Colonel, who had now tailed 
on to him. 

As he came rumbling aft, I went forward. 

It was the most delicate gentle weather imag¬ 
inable next morning when i went on deck an 
hour before breukfast-timo to get a cold bath in 
the ship’s head, which to my mind is the very 
noblest luxuxy the sea has to yield : nothing to 
be done but to strip, drop over the sitle on to 
the grating betwixt the headboai'ds, well out of 
sight of the poop, where the spout of the head- 
pump, as it IS called, commancls you, and so be 
played on for half an hour at a spell by some 
onlinary seaman, who will be glad to oblige you 
for the value of a glass of grog. Oh, the delight 
past language of the sensation sinking through 
and through one to the very morrow that comes 
Vvitli the gushing of the sparkling green brine 

S ouring away from one in foam back into the 
ashing^ heai-t of the deep out of which it is 
oucked 1 

As I passed the forehatch on mjr way aft, X 
ohsened heap of something lying under a 
tarpaulin ;"at the same moment the boatswain 
stepped out of his berth. 

‘Have ye heal'd what time the funeral’s to 
take place, sir ? ’ 

‘ Bless me! ’ cried I with a start, ‘ I had for¬ 
gotten all about it. Small wonder that we' and 
our trouhle*6 should be compared to sparks that 
fly upw^s, for we 01*6 extinguished in a breath 
and clean* foigutten.* I glanced at the tarpaulin 
on the hatchway with an ugly shuddering recol- 
loetion coming upon me of the face of the man 
as I had last viewed him dead in his bunk. 
‘ No,* said 1; ‘ I am unable to tell you when 
they mean to bury him. The sooner the better, 
I^hould say.* 

T^ breakfast-bell then sounding, 1 entered the 
cuddy and took my place. 1 had thought to 
I catch a g\qnce, perhaps one glan^, ^during the 
I meal from Miss Temple, who might prolkbly 
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recollect her few words with me on the pre- bell, which be strack in funereal time, constantl]r 
ceding evening, and her cool trick of sliding glancing around him to find some one to exchange 
off to let me talk aloud to myself. But she a grin with. When all were assembled,. the 
ngver turned her eyes my way.. She sometimes' skipper stalked solemnly out of the cuddy, Prayer- 
•spoke across the table to Mr Colledge, once .book in hand. Keeling was a man of strong piety, 
inclined her fine figure towards Captain Keeling and his manner of addressing himsejf to this 
to respond to some remark of hit, and occasionally solemn business was full of an old-fashioned awe 
exchanged a sentence with her aunt But the and reverence, which one might look a long way 
rest of ns might have been as much hidden as round among modern sea-captains to find the like 
the b(^y of Crabb was forward, for all the atten- of, in such a performance, at all events, as that of 
tion she honoured us with. burying the remains of a forecastle hand. Most 

‘I am glail that this funeral is going to take of the passengers were grouped along the break 
place,’ Mr Johnson said to me. ‘ I have promised of the poop to witness the ceremony. ^ see that 
a friend of mine who owns a newspaper in large and stirring picture very fresmy even now ; 
London a series of articles on this voyage, and the mass of whiskered faces, one showing past 
down to this time I haven’t quite seen my way. another, nearly every .jaw moving to the gnawing 
For what has happened proper to tidl 1 Dash my of a quid : Keeling and his officers in full fig; 
wig! saving tliat collision, of which I coMdn't the many-coloui-ed dresses of ^he ladies fluttering 
make head nor tail, and dare not therefore along the line of the poop rail; I recall the deep 
attempt, what ghost of an incident good for wliat hush that settled down upon the fine ship, no 
I may call wora-painting has occurred ? ’ sound to break it but the fulling of the bell and 

‘ This burial should give you the chance you a noise of water Inxily washing alongside. High 
want,’ said I. above us the great squares' of canvas rose in bril- 

‘ Yes,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ I shall be able to do it Hunt clouds, one swelling to another with a soft 
justice, I believe. 1 am a little uncertain in the swaying of the whole majestip fabric, as though 
matter of nautical terms; and when 1've finialietl the vessel were .something sentient, and was 
the ac ount of it, I should be glad if you’d listen ! keeping time with her mhstheads to the mournful 
to it, Mr Dngdnle, and correct any trilling tech- chimes on the quarter-deck, 
nical errors I may happen to make. Even now, | The bell ceased j the midshipman struck ten 
I’ll be shot if I c.au tell the dilference between ‘ o’clock upon it; the Jacks on the quarter-deck 
starboard and larboni’d—never can remember, | made a lane, and down it from forward came 
somehow. The words are so confoundedly alike, ; four hearty seamen, bearing upon their shoulders 
you know.’ j a hatch grating, on which was the hammock 

‘ If I were you,’ said I, ‘ I should not suffer 1 containing the body, covered with England’s 
ignorance of the sea-life to hinder me from writ-1 commercial ensign. One end of this grating was 
ing fully about it. Few sailors read; noboily rested upon the lee rail; then the captain Mgan 
else understands the calling. Say what yon like, to read the sea funeral service. As the captain 
and you need only dash your absurdities into paused in his delivery, the ensign was whipped 
your canvas with a cocksure Brush to be accepted off, the grating tilted, and the white hammock 
as an authority.’ flashed overboard. I was at the lee rail, and 

‘Still,’ he exclaimcil, ‘in an account or a ' glanced down into the sen alongside os the ham- 
funeral at sea I should like to have the rigging ' mock ^sped from the bi^wark. But the ocean 

right’ coffin,*insteail of sinking, went floating astern 

I assured him that I should be glad to hear likje p lifebuoy, bobbing bravely upon the 
his account when ho had written it j and einmmer tumble, and lifting and sinking upon the 
soon afterwanis we left the table and went on swell ns duck-like as a waterborne lifeboat 
dock. *1 believe no man saw this but myself, every- 

The ship was this morning a very grand show body listening reverentially to the closing wows 
of canvas. At the peak flew the red ensim half-* of the skipper’s recital from the Prayer-book. I 
mast high, languidly floating in rich brind-new, walked hastily aft to observe the hammock as 
folds of sunny crimson Bio the quiet breathing of it veered into our woke, and beckoned to Mr 
the wind over the quarter. It was a hint of what Cocker, who at once crossed the deck, 
was to come, and yon noticed the influence of "it ‘See there !’ cried I, minting to the thing that 
upon the passengers, who talked in subdued was' frisking ill the eddies upturned by our keel, 
voices, and walked thoughtfully, as though it and crawling into the distance to the slow pro- 
were the Sabbath and Divine service was shortly gress of the ship. ‘ Friend Crabb seems in no 

to be held. . hurry td knock afDavy Jones’s door.’ 

Shortly before ten o’clock, Smnllridge, taking ‘1 expect the fool of a sailmaker forgot to 
his stand upon the forecastle head, dpidied his weights the body,’ said he. ‘ Unless,’ he added, 
silver ^whistle to his lips, and sent tne shrill with a little change in his voice, as if he meant 
metallic summons ringing throughout the'length ivbat he said,, whilst he did not widi me to 
of the ship, following it with a dee'p-chqsteil sippose him in earnest, ‘ the chap was too great 
hurricane roar of ‘ All hands ’teqd funeral.’ Tha a rascal when alive to sink now that he’s nothing 
Jacks had been off work since breakfast-time, and butalxsly.’ 

to the bodtswain’s melodious invitatioiT they came ‘ I fhosight,’ I exclaimed, ‘ that wicked sailors, 
tumbling out of the forecastle all in the spruce like Falstaff, had an alacrity in sinking.’ ' 
warm-weather attire of those days. , ‘ I ’ll tell you a fact, then, Mr Dugdale,’ said ha. 

Tlte first, third, and fourth mates took their ‘ I was aboard a ship where we buried a man that 
place a little abaft the gangway, leaving *1116 Sad murdered a negro in Jamaica. He was \ 
second officer on the poop to look after the ship, ruffian down to th* heels of Iris yellow feol^ sir, 

A young reefer clad in bright buttons stbod at the with a deal wgree ini his conscience, in our 
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opinion, than even the Wood of a darkey. It 
wee a dead oa)m vrhen we dropped him over the 
side-lrith a ftpelve-ponnd sliot at the clews of 
Ids hammock. Down he went; hut up he came 
agahi, and lay wobbling under the main-chains. 
The capttgn, not liking suph a neighbour, ordered 
a boat over with a fresh weight for the corpse. 
It was another twelve-pound^ shot, and down it 
took him, as all hands expectell. But scarce was 
the bbat hoisted when the chief-mate, who was 
looking over the rail, sings out quietly: “ Here ’e 
Joey again.” And thtre lay the hammock just 
uioer thj mizzen chains. Twas lucky a breath 
of wind cam't along just then and sneaked the 
barque away, for had the calm lasted, the men 
would have sworn that the body had got hold 
of Hie ship and wouldn’t let her move. But 
as to our being evey able to sink it’—he shook 
his head, and minting to the Immmock that was 
now showing like a fleck of foam in the tail of 
cur wake, he exclain^d : ‘ It’s the same with 
Orabb. He’s of the sort that Old Davy will 
liave nothing to do with!’ 

The boatswain’s pipe shrilled out again; the 
ceremony was over, 'fhe sailors stalked gravely 
towards the forecaslle, the passqngers distributed 
themselves about the podp. 

iQuite worth seeing, don’t you think?’ said 
Hr Johnson, coming up to me in the manner of 
a man fresh from a stage performance that has 

S leased him. ‘ Only let me be sure of my nautical 
etails, and I believe I can see my way to a very 
pretty article, Mr Dugdale.’ 

SOME ODD THINGS ABOUT NUMBEES. 
That there is luck in odd numbers is a popular 
saying, characterised by a delightful ambiguity 
which renders it equally correct in the case of 
either good or bad luck. The expression, how¬ 
ever, is generally taken to mean that good luck 
may be attribute to odd numbers ; and Whether 
or not they may be justified in assuming that 
even ones must consequently be unlucky, many> 
oountry women will only pnt their he.us to set 
on an odd number of eggs, in the belief that 
otherwise no chickens would be batched. 

Numbers both odd and even have always been 
credited with mystic powers capable of infinenc- 
ing the destinies of man. It is possible that this 
belief may have been due in the first instaniie to 
a sense of reverence and awe with which the 
immutable laws of mathematics were probably 
regarded by the ignorant; the fact, too, that the 
third, fifth, or sixth note in an'octave harmonises 
with the first, may in some measure account for 
the superstitious importance with which the 
numbers three, five, and six have been regarded.; 
and the regularity and frequency with which <»((■- 
tain numbers occur in Nature’s handiworks may 
also have given rise to a belief in some mystic 
powers inherent in the numbers themselves. 
'IhOe, two is constantly before us in bilateral 
•yAmetry and the number of the sexes; five 
^ps as the number of petals which many flowers 
pOpasa or the number of fingra and toes on each 
sH dm,hands andifeet—the Hinml^ of course, being 


reckoned as one of the fingers; and as an instance 
in which six occurs we may mention the hex¬ 
agonal cells of a honeycomb. 

■ It is unnecessary to give examples of the 
> mystical use of numbers in the Scriptures, fer no 
one who has read the Bible can have failed to 
notice the frequency with which certain numbers 
are used, evidently intentionally and with a sym¬ 
bolical significance. 

In many of the legends which may be found 
amongst the North American Indians, two witches 
or medicine women play a prominent part Thia 
may be merely a curious coincidence; but more 
probably it is the result of some forgotten snper- 
stition connected with numbers; for in the Old 
World; two has an evil reputation ; and so far as 
monarchs have been concerned, it certainly seems 
to have been an unlucky number, many of those 
who were second of a name having had troubled 
reigns or met with untimely fates. 

There is much superstitious regard for the 
number three in the popular mind, and the third 
repetition of anything is generally looked upon 
as a crisis. Thus, an article may twice be lost and 
recovered ; but the third time that it is lost, it 
is gone for good Twice a man may pass through 
some great danger in safety hut tlie third time 
he loses his life. If, however, tlie mystic third 
can be successfully passed, all is well. Three was 
called by Pythagoras tlie perfect number, and we 
frequently find its use symbolical of Deity ; thus, 
we might mention the trident of Neptune, the 
three-forked lightning of Jove, and the three¬ 
headed dog of Pliita Tlie idea of trinity is not 
confined to Oliristianity, but occurs in several 
religions. In niytlioloOT, also, we find three 
Fates, three Furies, and three Graces; and coming 
nearer to oiir own times, Shakespeare introduces 
his three witches. In public-liouse signs three 
seems to play an important part, for we frequently 
meet with ‘Three Cups,’ ‘Three Jolly Sailoi's,’ 
‘Tliree Bells,’ ‘Three Tuns,’ ‘Three feathers’— 
in fact, that number of almost anything of which 
a fertile imagination can conceive a trio. In 
„nur8eiy rhymes and tales this number is not 
-uiikiiovfn ; and if we look back to the days of our 
^childhood, most of us wiH call to mind the three 
wise men of Gotham who took a sea-voynge in a 
b6wl, not > to mention the three blind mice that 
had. their tails cut off by the farmers wife. Per¬ 
haps there is some ocemt power in the number 
which governs the division of novels into tliree 
volanies,, and induces doctors to order their 
medicine to be taken thrice doily. It is said that 
some tribes of savages cannot count beyond three; 
but altlibugh they may have no wonls to express 
higher* numbers, perhaps wo should be scarcely 
justified fu assuming that they are incapable ol 
appreciating tiig value of the latter. 

Five is a mystic number which was supposed 
to possess I great influence over demoiu and e vil 
sj^irits. F^bably primitive man—not unlike 
>;Qme of his descendants at the present day— 
reckoned up his little accounts on hit fingers, 
ultiinately using his hand as a symbol of five, and 
consequently attaching extra importance to that 
nurab^. ■ " '■ 
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Seven was considered a holy number, and 
throughout the Si^riptures it is frequently used as 
such. The seventh son of a seveuth son was 
fOiTmerly’ looked upon as a natural doctor who' 
possejMed miraculous powers of healing the sick, 
and could, in fact, Ireiniently effect a cure by 
merely touching the sun’erer. Even at the pre* 
sent day this piece of superstition has not died 
out, and occasionally one may still meet with 
these so-called natural doctors, who fully believe 
in the marvellous powers ascribed to them. 
Amongst the Gaboon tribes there is a super¬ 
stition that on the seventh day after the birth 
of a child, the woman who is nursing the 
mother is in danger of being converted into an 
animal by some evil spirit, if the iiecessaiy steps 
are not Uken to prevent her metamorphosis^ Ac- 
eonling to a popular Huperstition, seven y^rs of 
bad luck may be expected by the uufortunate 
person who cliances to break a mirror. There is 
a general belief with most people that they 
ujidei*go some change every seven years ; man’s 
life is popularly dividwl into seven i^es, and 
formerly it was supposed that seven and nine 
were ca|Kiblc of exerting much subtle iutlueuce 
over men, the product of these two numbers lieing 
partici-iUrly jfowcrfiil in this resjiect Thus, sixty- 
three years was calle«l the gnind cliniaolerif, and 
that age was considered a very iinpoi tmt crisis in 
a man’s life. Women, on the other bund, were 
supposed to be more susceptible to the influence of 
six. Probably it was this beliet in tlie snppfiaed 
iutluence of uine and six on men’s lives which 
originally gave ri-.e to the ciistoni of granting 
leases for multiples of seven or nine years. Long 
leases are granted for ninety-nine or nine luuidrcJ 
and ninety-nine year®, instead of a hundred or a 
thousand years, and tliere we believe, a piece 
of superetition that otherwise the huiulredtu or 
thousandth year would be under the inHuenc^* of 
the Evil One. 

Nine, a trinity of trinities, is tlie perfect plural, 
and is credited with mystic proixjrties. As might 
be sujiposed, therefore, many superstitions are 
connected with it The tiret unmoriied man 
pu'asing beneath the lintel post of a door over 
which has been hung a pod containing nine peal{ 
will marry the maid who plant'd it there; and a 
piece of worsted with nine knots tied in i< con# 
sidered a charm for a sprained ankle. Nine i» 
not in every case a luc* y number, however, for 
evil-doers n*gard the uine tails of the *cat’ wjth 
very little favour; to see nine magpies is con¬ 
sidered an ill omen; and the uine of diamonds 
has been called—although no one seems to know 
why—the * Curse of Scotland.’ 

■ Twelve is of constant recurrence, Tlias, there 
were twelve tribes of Israel and twelve ap<Mtlea ; 
a year is divided into twelve months^ and the 
Zoiliw contains twelve signs. . 

It is a W'ell-kno^n piece of superstitipn that if 
thirteen people sit down to table together one of 
them will die within a year; amhprobably, as lAs 
been sugjgested, the origin of this belief may be 
traced to The Paschal Supper. Even af tiie prestgit 
day, many people, who certainly ought to possess 
more sense, are reluctant to take part in a dinnvr 
or supper party containing the nniucky num^ of 
guesta. Some, indeed, will even refuse to sit at 
Uie same table with twelve others ; an^ formerly 
in FriULce ^eti’ were men who gained a liv^ihood 
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by attending dinner-parties and making np the 
number of guests to fourteen in cases of emer¬ 
gency, where it was discovered at the last moment 
' that only thirteen were present 

JULIUS* VERNON; ' 

4 STO|Y OF HYDE FABK.* 

CHAPTER VII. 

There was a long sitting of the Marlborough 
Street police court that day, and at the conclusion 
of it the piisoner was committed £or trial for the 
wilful murder of Margaret Neale on the night of 
the 10th of June. The evidence was all on one 
side, and every item of it appeared to go home 
with fatal force. The testuuony given at the 
inquest was re^ieatod, and the Countess of South- 
fort readily identified the handwiiting of the old 
letters found in Fauna’s lodgings. There could 
he no doubt whatever as their being the letters 
of the decca-sed woman to her husband, written at 
various times before he h < England. A fatal 
revelation, unlooked-for and emphatic, flowed 
from them. Thjp lost wivs date^l ‘Octo^r 25th 
188-,’ and referred to tlfe imminent departure of 
the husband for India; and it was proved that 
Clan<le Faune soiled from Poitsinouth in the 
troopship Enphraffg on the 29th of the same 
I montli. It thd not need Frank Holmes, who 
remembcied the date so well, to establish this 
I tact; but he also remembered that, if Fauiie 
w'ere the recipient of those letters, that last and 
I momentous letter from the dead wife must have 
I been received by the husband while he was 
staying with himself the W'eok belore embarka¬ 
tion. 

The evidence of detective Burton is already 
knowm to the reader; lie ha<l nothing to add to 
it, and telt his case completed by the discovery 
of tlm letters. Mr C^jiyton W'as sworn, and 
ndinitU'd that Faune was in the habit, when 
I he cj^iuc to his hou«e, of stajdim till |)ast ten ; 
0 pressed on the point, he said ho did not recollect 
! an occasion, for several weeks prior to the muider, 
i of tlie prisoner going before ten o’clock. Further, 

' he had to confess that the prisoner's departunfou 
I that Saturday evening W'os rether abrupt, and 
I caused him some surprise, as he had not alluded 
during the evening to any purpose of going so 
cariy. 

pifrton made no mention in his evidence of 
Frank Holrne^ having seen and met the prisoner 
at Albert Gate; it was unnecessary, and the 
officer diu not wish to dreg the young man into 
the cas^ without Sufficient reason. 

The garnilous and communicative landlady 
did ndt follow the example. She deposed to Jlr 
Holme.s calling nt her hou.>^#, and Ldling her he 
rhad seen thok prisoner at Albert Gate^ coming 
lomcward at a qnailer post nine. Tliis led to 
Holmes being called, much to his annoyance, to 
corroborate the point He did no moi^e. But 
the woman w'eut on to say that Mr Faune liad 
told her that he was about to marry a very 
wealthy and beautiful young lady. 

Poor Mr Clayton was recalled after the witness 
Vent down, and hod to admit that the piisontr 
had been a snitoi|>/or his daughter’s hand ; that 
he himself ht^ assented to the sait» and had 



believed tbe Voold aoon have taken 

]>Iace. Thia ^as a powerful point for the pro- 
erontion. '' 

'The prisoner’s solicitor put very few questions 
to the witnesses He seemed to feel that the ease 
on tbe other efde-'was tc(o strong and well-knit 
to be lightly assaulted, and that it was best to 
reserve his epeigies until he found some ground 
to fight upon. He only alked Mr Clayton if 
there "had been a formal engagement between his 
daughter and the prisoner, to which the answer 
was a negative. It was apparently without effect, 
and the solicitor said he would reserve his de¬ 
fence. Kob*5y thought that he had, or could 
have, any substantial defence; the only points 
which seemed open to him were the absence Of 
all evidence tending to establish eummunication 
Wween Margaret Neale Md the prisoner since 
the latter’s return t’o England, and of any proof 
of resemblance between the signature of ‘Julius 
Vernon’ in the register and the known hand¬ 
writing of Claude Faune at the same period. 
Both were strong points', the former specially so ; 
but they were merely negative, against a tremen¬ 
dous and compact array of positive evidence on 
the other side. 

Mr Clayton touched 'Frank' Holmes on the 
shoulder outside the police court ‘Will you 
come home with me and stay to dinner 1’ 

‘ Thank yon; not this evening. I have several 
thiiw to do.’ 

• Well, jump into this cab, and I will drop you 
at the Corner.—What do you think of the case 
now ? ’ he asked as they drove off. 

‘ It looks bad enough.’ 

‘ Bail enough ! I hardly see how it could be 
worse for him.’ 

‘ It would be worse if they could bring to light 
any correspondence between Margaret Neale and 
Faune since the latter’s return to England. That 
is still wanting, isn’t it i’ 

‘Such a fame as a complete case is seldom 
heard of,’ said Mr Clayton with a shake 'Of his 
head. ‘ I fear in the present instance they can do 
without that evidence; and who knows what may, 
be discovered between now and his trial, ? They 
have only been two days at the case.’ 

tWho knows!’ Holmes repeated absently. 

‘ Ves j for the time I must admit they have done 
remarkably well; but hasn’t it come very easy to 
them! ’ 

‘ So yon will not come home with me, Frank ? ’ 
said Mr Clayton after a pause. ‘ I should be ^od 
if you would, if only to talk to Mdky. I find it 
terribly hard. Poor girl! Ah, Frank, I wish it 
had bMn otherwise! ’ 

The jroung man knew what he meant, and 
shook his head, ‘ It cannot be otherwise now, 
Mr Clayton,’ he answered gently. ‘Let us not 
think of these things. Tell Mary I will be mind¬ 
ful of my promise this morning.’ , 

‘What was it Frank!’ f 

‘ Something I promised to try and do for her— 
no matter now; another time I shall tell you, 
should it be worth the telling. Tell hpr I am 
going to do my beet’ 

‘ Very well, Frank, very well,’ the banker said 
with a sigh. They were now at Hyde Park 
Cower, and the cab drew up to allow Holmes tm 
aSignb' ‘ Perhaps tyou will look in to-morrow 
evanikg!’ . 

,,, I I 


‘Perhaps I may. Good-night’ * 

‘Good-night’ 

Ihe cab moved on, but hod hardly proceeded 
•twenty yards when it stopped; and Holm^ 
, looking back, saw Mr Clayton beckoning him.witb 
his umbrella. ‘Come round to the bank early 
to-morrow,’ he said; ‘I want to ask yon some¬ 
thing, and almost forgot to mention it Will you 
callr 

Holmes promised that he would call, and then 
turned back along Piccadilly on his way to the 
Strand. He was very full of that idea of his 
which had struck him by the spot where Mar¬ 
garet Neale had been murdeied, an idea which, 
if he should be able to follow it up, would end 
in the unequivocal condemnation, or equally 
unequivocal acquittal, of Claude Faune. 

Walking down the Hay market buried in his 
thoughts. Holmes was disagreeably interrupted 
by a brougham drawing suddenly up by the 
pavement and hearing his name called. He 
stepped over to the carriage, and saw Musgrave 
and his wife. Before giving him time to speak, 
the latter said eagerly; ‘ I am so glad. Now yon 
were going home to your dull lodgings, Mr 
Holmes; but yon shall enter this carriage and 
come with me, and have dinner with ua’. Slie 
openeil the door as she was speaking, and, like a 
man in a dream, Frank Holmes mechanically did 
the last thing he would have cared at the 
moment to do: he stepped into tbe brougham, 
and seated himself opposite tbe lady and her 
husbaud. 

The rest of the way down to Charing Cross, 
Mrs Musgrave, leaning towards him, kept talking 
away, in a voice musical to listen to, words he 
hardly understood, what with the noise of traffic 
and the confusion into which his Uioughts had 
fallen. At the hotel he helped her from the 
brougham, and in the vestibule she said prettily: 
‘ I khall only ask ten minutes to dross. Will it 
be too long to keep you gentlemen waiting for 
dinnei 1 ’ 

‘That means half-an-hour, Frank,’ observed 
Musgrave when tbe had gone up-stairs. ‘Come 
down and let’s have a cigarette while waiting.’ 
e They went down to the smoking-room, and 
Holmes, observing Musgrave beckon to a waiter, 
•said: ‘Nothing ior mo, Musgrave.’ 

‘ Not k whisky-and-seltzer! ’ 

‘ Not even that’ • 

But the man returned presently with a 
qifentity of whisky in a tumbler, wfiich caused 
Holmes to glance incredulously at his friend. 
His doubts were soon decided by seeing Mus- 
grave, after the addition of a little of the mineral 
water, dank the contents of the glass at a 
draught And then, looking at the man, he was 
struck by 'an alteration in his appearance: he 
looked fldbby and pale. 

‘Whitt.is the matter, Musgrave!’ he could not 
help .asking. 

f/Matter!’ answered Musgrave sharply. Paus¬ 
ing a minute or so, the influence ot the liquor 
which he had drunk produced a softer mood, and 
he said: ‘ I have a horror of these things. My 
wife is so interested—excited, in fact—over that 
woman’s murder, that she would take me to the 
polid* court to-day to hear the whole thing. She 
had not patience to wait till the evening papers, 
which I toid her would have a full report’ 











I *So yon were in courtboaiet So wa% I; 
f but I. did not see you.* 

I ♦! was sick or it I have always defcested 
! mi^rders and sensations of every kind. I 
I 8houldn*t have even read the details of this caw 
! in the papers,* said Musgravc, turning in his 
i chair, ‘only it happened to be a man I had 
known. But not even that would have induced, 
me to go to the court, if it hadn’t J>een for 
Lnw.’ 

‘mtnrally, as a woman, Mrs Musgrave’s 
feeling ore strong on the matter.’ 

‘ I suppow 80 ; and her southern blood is 
warmer tmin ours. However,’ he added, ‘she is 
! satished now, since the fellow doesn’t seem to 
have a chance.’ 

Frank Holmes wished from his soul he had had 
the presence of mind to decline the invitation ; 
he even went so far as to cast about in his mind 
for an excuse to go now. He could find none, of 
course. He hoped they would not spend the next 
; two hours discussing the murder, for, owing to 
some feeling which he did not clearly understand, 
he was reluctant to talk about it with Musgrave 
and hU wife. Their sentimen's, strongly oppose-d 
as they seemed to be, jarred uncomfortably on 
him. 

Mw Musgrave was a beautiful creation, os she 
came down to <linncr in a dress ef black velvet 
touched with a little lace and a very m(»dest' 
amount of jewelry. She was certainly beautiful, | 
vet seemed wholly unconscious of the fact, j 
l)uring dinner, the lady addressed almost all her 
conversation^ to Frank Holmes, and as she did not 
once allude to the topic he wished to avoid, he 
was fairly iascinated. It was impossible to resist ' 
her, she was so charming without suspicion of 
effort. Frank Holmes, now and again glancing 
at Musgrave, silent and even gloomy, and 
drinking moi*e wine than ho ought, wondered 
more than once why i*o radiant and charming a 
creature should have given herself to such a dolt. 1 
But there was tlie f<ict to wonder at; and this 
evening Musgrave did not appear to so much as 
admire his wife. 

Holmes followed up-stairs more willingly than 
he had gone in to dinner—Mrs Mnsgrave’s* 
fascinations had not been without eflect She 
sat down at the piano and ran her light hngeri^ 
over the keys with a touch that showcA her a,' 
mistress of the instrumeftt; then Musgrave rose, | 
and muttering some apology about * a smoke,’ left 
the worn. - • < 

‘ He detests music, and he is—what is your 
word?—white-livered,’ said Mrs Musgrave with a 
I matter-of-fact frankness that was a little startling. 

I ‘Only fancy, Mr Holmes: he wanted^to leave 
England as soon as he read of that murder, 
because, I suppose, a former schoolfellow of his 
; was arrested for it !* • 

‘ Naturally, it was more or less of a shock to 
him, Mrs Musgrave.’ • 

‘But you, Mr Holmes, were a schoolfellow,*ami 
a friend as well, of Mr Faunc. Did you feel 
disposed go away when it happefiecU’ 

‘ No ; of course not’ ‘ 

She l^t the piano, and after tossing about a 
few books on the table, sank into a low chair 
near to Frank Holmes. ‘I have had enough of 
it now,* she said with a sigh. ‘ I don’t know why 
I should hffve boesi so deeply moved by the fate 


of that poor girl; but how*that the man is 
.virtually condetnued, I am satisfied.—Is it wicked 
to feel satisfied, Mr Holmes?’ she asked, inuo- 
.cently, without raising her eyes higher Uian'his 
waistcoat . , 

! ‘ ‘ No; certainly not, from yoi^r point of view,* 

I he answer^l. * * 

‘Well, well; let us speak about something else. 
Of course you know Itondon well ?’ * ^ 

‘ Very well, indeed.’ 

‘I am afraid my husband does not,* she ob¬ 
served, with a shade of anxiety. * Perhaps,* she 
added, looking up with a blush, ‘you will think 
it bold of me, but I feel that I woi^VlikU to talk 
to you as a friend I have known for years.* 

He did not think it bold ; he thought her 
frankness very charming. She was not an 
Englishwoman, and he freely gave her the benefit 
of tlic difference. * 

* I feel llattere<l an<l <lelighted, Mrs Musgrave,* 
he answered, willing enough to enjoy her con¬ 
fidence, but hoping it wonnl have nothing to do 
with her matrimonial relations. He hud sense 
enough to shrink from that 

‘ Thank you, Mr Holme^’*aue sni<l, moving her 
chair an inch nearer to him. * ‘Then I will use 
the kind privileg<^ you ^ve me. 1 am anxious 
about my husband’s prospects in London. I 
suppose lie has said something to you about his 
views?' 

‘ Ves,’ said Holmes, pleared that her confidence 
was taking this direction; ‘he spoke of an 
Emigration agency.’ 

* Sending poor people to Texas and Canada and 
other places. 1 suppose, wealthy os England is, 
there are plenty of poor people ?’ 

‘Oh, plenty inueetl,’ he answered with a 
smile. 

‘Then there may lie some prc«pect for «n 
Emigration Office ?—Mr Hulines,’ she said, drop¬ 
ping her eyes and her voice at the same time, 
with very pretty effect, ‘wo have not much 
mone\^ and I am anxiouf for my husband to be 
getting an income.’ 

‘I •should not like to dibheorten you, Mrs 
Musgrave,’ he said ^ently, ‘ but London is a very 
difficult place in which to get an income.’ 

‘John says,’ she observed doubtfully, ‘tljpt 
there being no means of living for thousands in 
England, they will be eager to go to other 
countries.’ 

I Holmes shook his head. ‘ That is true, as far 
as H 4 ;ne&, Mrs Musgrave. But those who are 
' abl9 to pay the cost of reaching and settling in a 
I new country can do so without the aid of an 
agency; and those who arc too poor—the great 
majonty—want an agency that will find the 
necessary money for them and take the chance of 
over getting it back again. 1 don’t think that 
the idea will succeed.’ 

. She was silent now, with her hands clasped 
!|id her eyes ofi the carpet Holni^ contemplat¬ 
ing her graceful head bowed in anxious reflection, 
thought of the man drinking whisky below. Was 
she thinking about him too * 

She rais^ her head suddenly, saying half 
audibly, expressing her thought rather than 
addr(^ing her guest: ‘ I don’t know what we 
ehall do,’ and moved to the piano.—‘May I sing, 
Mr Holmes? Or do you wtp music too?^ sutf 
asked. ^ 


music too?^ shif 
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For the best plrt dE tm hoar she eat at the 
inatnuneat, ainging and playing, Frank Holmea 
betide her tWiiing over the music. It was a 
hiatoa in hit existence, in vhich he fell into 
obliviipi of everything except the singular 
enchantment of (his vroman'e society. Nor wa< 
it that nhe seemed to fjxert her charms and 
aooomplishmenta for him; had she done so, 
probably tUby would have fiiilcd of effect, but 
she bowed her bead and lowereil her splendid 
voice in devout rendeting of a piece from the 
Stabat M(ii 0 r or one of the Masses familiar to 
her ear in her native country; and sang with 
pink brow <wd swelling bosom the passionate 
love-songs of the South, with equal unconscious¬ 
ness of nis presence beside her. Nor was tlie 
power of the spell over Frank Holmes lessened 
when, turning quickly on the stool, an expression 
of disgust swept ovtr her face, and was succeeded 
by an ill-concealed look of distress While she 
was singing, her husband had returned ami 
entered the room ifnobsorrod, and was now 
lying on the sofa in a drunken stupor. 

Mrs Musgrave left the piano, and uithout 
noticing her husbactl further, said: ‘Will you 
have coffee, Mr Holmes V 

‘Thanks, no. I must say" good-night, Mrs 
Mnsipare, and thank you for a most delightful 
evenmg,’ 

She went to the door with him, and hesitating 
there a moment, walked with him down the 
corridor to tlie elevator. As he was about to 
toucli tlie bell, she said, looking in his face with 
a sadness tliat was very touching. ‘I wish. Mi 
Holmes, we bad a prospect of living in Loudon. 
It would be BO pleasant to have you for a friend, 
to come to us of an evening. Bhall you come 
to-morrow 1’ 

•‘A thousand thanks, Mrs Masgravo. I could 
desire no greater pleasme ; but 1 am not able to 
promise for the evening. I shall call dmiug the 
day, however. And now, good-night again, Mrs 
Mumrave.’ • • 

‘ Good-night,’ she said. 

When Holmes reached the street, instead o| 
going to his lodgings, lie tunied down to the 
Embankment for a quiet stioll and half* an hour's 
tl^inking. For halt tliat time he was able to 
think of nothing hut the woman he liad just 
left, 

‘Hang the fellow!’ he exclaimed, flinging the 
stump M a cigar into the river; ‘ the possession 
of such a wife onglit to fill him with aujjition. 
—What will he tlie end of itV he tiionght, 
remembering what she bad dronjied about their 
not having ‘ ranch money,’ and the state ip which 
be had left Muagrave. Any ‘end of it* would 
he good enongh for the man ; but it was terrible 
to think of a woman like Lucy Musgravs being 
draped down to the degradation of a fallen 
husband. She had touched the young man’s 
chivalry. ' j 

If he had temporarily forgotten his promise 
to Mary Clayton, Frank Holmes made'up for the 
delinquency by sitting over the problem of 
Margaret Neale’s death till two hours ^t mid¬ 
night. As stated in a fonner chapter, lie had a 
peculiar bent for the investigation of crimes. 
Which his exceptional knowledge of London life 
ted ' adquaintauce^ with the details of most of 
tee greatf crimes committed vntbin the past few 


years had developed into a talent Now, in 
regard to the murder of Margaret Neale, his 
attitude was this: that the couiee of the police 
, was radically wrong, and that the conVictian of 
Fauue—it lie weio really the nuinlerer—wotild 
be an accident rather than the logical redblt of 
a well-conceived method of action. As to Faunc’a 
guilt or innocence, he hod at present no firm 
opiniontlierc w'as one dark passage upon 
which Hyit would have to bo shed before Uie 
question of guilt or innocence could be finally 
and completely answered. Why did Margaret 
Neale leave the house that Saturday night i It 
was here, in the opinion of Frank Holmes, that 
the pursnit ought to have commenced; hut the 
police, finding no scent to start upon, bad run 
prumiscuotisly abont,' trustiim to cliaiice rather 
than* intelligent direction. ‘Tlio arrest of Fauno 
was the consequence of this course of action. 

On the jury, with tlie evidence before him 
that was given at the police court, he would still 
have deniauded the completion of the case by 
a clearly established ansn’cr to the question, wby 
did Margaret Neale go to the Pork tliat night? 
To his iiiliid the (juestiou was a vital olio ; and 
it was to throw light upon the motive of the 
woman’s fatal act that he now bent liiuisplf, not 
reckoning as to whether it would help to convict 
or acqnit the prisoner. But tliuiigli it has been 
said that Holmes was as yet without a firm 
opinion as to Fiiune’s guilt oi innocence, ho was, 
even in the face of the damning evidence, still 
iinacconiitably disposed to doubt tliat the man 
was capable of such an acL Faune’s disappear¬ 
ance the very next evening teiidc'd ratlicr to 
increase than to dimiiiish Holmes’s doubts as to 
Ills guilt Would It nut be better for him to 
have stood his ground, it guilty, tlia.n to have 
aroused sumicion by ilight ? Thu niamicr of the 
murder indicated an amount of cool and metho¬ 
dical jiremeditatiou witli which, in liis opinion, 
a disappearance like that oi Faune was iucun- 
sistent He must have bad, it was true, a very 
strong motive for bis extr.iordiuiiiy and, it might 
turn out, fatal iieliaviour; but tliis was a 
secoudary point of interest in comparison with 
,the vital one of the reason of Margaret Neale's 
secret visit to Hyde Park the night she met her 
death. 

Holmes sprang out of bed early next morning 
with a light flashing vpon him; and without 
waiting to have breakfast, he jumped into a cab 
and drovesUp to Fleet Street. 

THE REAL BARATARIA. 

When Mr Gilbert chose tlie kingdom of Bara- 
taria for the scene of his latest jm tPesjtrit, wo 
wonder ,if‘ he was haunted by vague memories 
of the, ‘ Pirates of Penzance^’ and so came to 
choose the name of another pirate kingdom for 
the ‘title of his play 1 Perhaps so, possibly not. 
£ut at anyrate' there was once a real kingdom 
of Boratari^ wnd not so very long ago either. 
Moreover, like the operatic kingdom, it was ruled 
Jiy two brothers ; though, instead of being merely 
peaceful gondoliers, they were out-and-out pirates 
of Kio most approved fashion—somewhat after 
the whisky-drinking typo of the chorus ip ‘ Paul 
Jones,’ bat thirstier; at least bloocHhiistier. The 
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hannt of these miscreants cd the good old thnoe agency* and barter of ca]|)turc0 goods with fre- 
was the Island and l^y o! Barataria, en the quent attendances at country balls, fluttering the 
north coast of the Guu of Mexico^ near the hearts of the Louisiana maidens, and enticing 
de^ta of the Mississippi, in a sheltered creek to .the youths to help him in his piratical TeutuVes. 
the w^st of t^t great river’s mouth, and in the Things went on (^ily: the American govei^imcnt 
territory of Louisiana. The whole Golf coast of knt out expeditions a^inst tb^m, but the bold 
Louisiana is a sea-marsh, a huge, wet, level buccaneers only laughed and ran back into their 
expanse, covered everywhere with marsh-grosses watery fiistnesses, whither no other ship could 
shoulder-high, and indented by long bays like follow tlieni. • * 

that of Barataria. This contoi^d and indented Occasionally, Pierre, the elder, tried to dceep 
shore-line is broken up into masses of small up his character for respectability.. When, for 
reedy islands, with mysterious passages winding instance, Venezuela set up as a separate State for 
between them, whose undisturbed recesses were herself in 1811, Pierre cordially recognised tlie 
only known to a few oyster-gatlierers, smugglers, new Bepublic, and procured letters' of^ marque* 
and pirates. These alone knew their way through from its Government, ran up tne Venezuelan 
the weary miles of still, brownish water, silent Hag, and posed as a Venezuelan patriot, while all 
and weinl, their monotony only relieved by the the time they scoui'ed the West Indian and 
smooth shining green of the rushes, or tlie*reefs American seas for booty. They reached the height 
of dazzling storm-blown sand. of their fortunes in the year 1913, when (according 

Such was the appropriate haunt of the Bara- to the authorities) they weie frightfully wicked 
tarian pirates in the first deca^le of this century, and committed no end of depredationa They 
for the Gulf had beeu filled in the course of became each a nuisance Ithat Spain, England^ 
the wars of France with that country’s privateers, and tlie United States pursued them os their 
The prey they sought was the rich commerce avowed enemies. 

of Spain ; and when driven from Guadeloupe But as this persecution* increased, the hue- 
and Martinique by the English, they had found caneers became l^lder and more outrageovw than 
this retreat amid the tangle<l water-ways and ever. The dosliiftg Jean in 1813 actually fired 
nathless windings of the marshy shore of upon an American revenue officer, and nearly 
Louisiana an almost ideal pirate l^;me. It was did for him altogctiier. Next yeai’, be killed 
handy, too, for trade with New Orleans, s«>me an inspechjr; and even PieiTe’s previous respect- 
miles away up the Mississippi; for tlie merchants aliility was now tarnivshed. The Federiil courts 
of that enterprising city had no scruples about became more active. Finally, the two pirate 
peceidng stolen property. In fact, the scandalous kings were captured,* but, like true operatic 
openness of their traffic with the buccaneers lieroes, evaded their captors, and, in the moum- 
brought loud condemnations upon the citizens ful words of the expeditionary commander, 
and officials of Louisiana. But little cared they * inexplicably disappeared.’ Soon afterwaixTs, 
for condemnations while their profits cume rolling however, Pierre was retaken, and then followed a 
merrily in each time the Baratarian pirates sailed delightful piece of piratical diplomacy. England 
home from the golden Spanish Main. at that time was still at war with America, 

Now, about this time tliere lived in New including of course Louisiana. The British 
Orleans two brothers, Jean and Pierre Lafittc. commander seems to liave sent two officers to 
Jean was the younger—a handsome man, fair treat with Jean, offering him even a captain’s 
in complexion, but with black hair and eyes, commf^sion, if ho could %top liis piratical games 
and neatly shaved. He had the traditional and help to invade Louisiana under the British, 
courtesy of the Paul Jonesian school, though Jjufitm was courteous and polite. He begged the 
at times irascible even as Bouillabaisse. The officers to beware of his Baratarian follower, 
elder brother, Pierre, was not quite such » who miglit perhaps injure them, and invited 
showy pirate, and was more fitted for his pro- them to come to his dwelling on the island, 
vious occupation as a blacksmith than was th^ Strange to say, the officers accepted the spider’s 
handsome, if not operatic, Jean, Piefix: pre-^ invitation, and walked cheerfully into his parlour, 
tended to be nothing ^ut ‘ a seafaring man Of course they were seized and imprisoned. Next 
but all the same he meant business, and had day, however, the Paul Jones spirit w’hich always 
an air of conscious respectability whicli servbd animated him made Jean apparently ashamed 
him in good stead. In course of time Jean the of this trick, Und pitying the officers’ simplicity, 
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brother became the agents of the privateers in British commander. He next proceeded to 
Barataria. Their trade grew to bo impudently write .to his friend Blanque, of we Louisiana 
open. Merchants gave and took orders^or their legislature, disclosing the British detigns upon 
goods ill the 8tre<^ of New Oileans a8*open]y ^uisiana, and requesting as a guid pro jwo * some 
as for the merchandise of New Yorl^, aa^ the fmeliuiutiou fu the condition of his brother,’ 
brothers became wealthy and wicked. They W(^*e who was still in prison. The effect of this mild 
not satisfied merely with the agency business, request was instantaneous. Next day, an adver- 
but becaffie the recognised chiefs of the Baratarian tisemen^ appeared in the New Orleans papers 
buccaneers, and won both for themselves and offering one thousand dollartf reward for the 
their followers considerable booty. The han^J* apprehending of Pierre I*afitte, who had once 
some and operatic Jean did not at first go to more * inexplicably disappeai*ed.’ 
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large fleet fiom Nlw Orleans on the other, since 
New Orleans determined after all to suppress the 
pirajtes instead of accepting their serricea This 
fight resulted in the defeat of the buccaneers. < 
Their jiest at Barataria was broken up, and man;_ 
pirates were captured. But Pierre and Jean’ 
escaped. ' 

Their later history is full of adventure and 
very cprious. Pierre’s inn#te love of respect¬ 
ability got the better of him again, and he and 
his brother both fought against the English at 
the battle of New Orleans, uniler the American 
general Jackson (1815), and were gratefully 
thanked tors,'their courage and fidelity.’ After 
this Pierre disappears from history; but Jean’s 
old piratical Paul Jonesian instincts asserted 
themselves once more, and he returned to buc¬ 
caneering. The end of this dramatic pirate is 
lost in a mass of trhdition. His name, it not his 
presence, was the terror of the Gulf and Strait of 
Florida as late ns 1822. But in that year the 
United Sta^ navy "swept those waters with 
vigour and success, and’from that time forth the 
Baraturian buccaneers became totally extinct. 
Perhaps lured by old associations, their ghosts 
may have sought the Savoy, and after reeding the 
name of their beloved land upon the bills, have 
passed onwanl to the Prince of Wales’s to watch 
the comparatively respectable career of Jean’s 
model hero, Paul Jonea 


JACK DELANCEY’S FOREMAN. 

A WRSTEBS LOVB-STOBT. 

* Br William ATRiMflotr, authou op ' Cbarub Ramuom.' 
Whes the second son of the Eight Honourable 
the Earl of St Marylebone, commonly known as 
the Honourable John Wentworth Richelieu De- 
lancey, threw up his commission as a lieutenant 
in Her Majesty’s Life Guards Blue, and vacated 
his apartments in the Albany, he purposed i,.aking 
an entirely fresh start in life. To accomplish 
this he not only left his native land, literdlly to 
pitch his tent some six thousand miles to the 
westward of the British metropolis, but also 
repudiated so much of his name as was not 
abMlutely necessary for his own identification 
and the exigences of business and society in the 
Far West. 

That he was tolerably successful in hjs •en¬ 
deavours to construct his oWn foitune may be 
inferred from the fact that, some four years after 
the Honourable John’s sudden disf^ipearance 
from sundry Belgravian ballrooms and Pall Mall 
club-houses, plain Jock Delancey found him¬ 
self the owner of a trilling matter of .thirty 
thousand acres of rich grazing lands, over which 
roamed the finest and largest herd of shorthorn^ 
in Wyoming Territory. Above and beyond a^| 
this, J^ack Delancey was the most mpular young 
man in the eastern pait of the Territory, both 
among his neighbours—who were not very 
numerous—and with his ‘cowboys,’ wlio were 
decidedly numeroua To them all, after the 
■ Weafem style, he was Jack Delancey—no more 
, ud no lesa But although this energetic scione 
W tits Honse of 9t Marylebone had discarded 
the ‘Htmonruble’ and the ‘Wentworth’ and the 


‘Richelieu,’ and had transformed ‘John’ into 
‘ Jack,’ he was still a Delancey. He might have 
called himself Moses Smith—he might evm have 
adopted a Yankee drawl and seasoned the aapie 
with powerful Western slang, but he woul(J still 
have remained a Delancey. 

For, notwithstanding that the young man 
affected big untanned boots, buckskin breeclies, 
a red shirt, and a sombrero hat; though he dined 
at twelve o’clock with ‘ the boys,’ and excused 
without a murmur such luxuries as table linen, 
cut glass, and silver-ware; thongli he slept in a 
bammocK, rolled up in rather coarse blankets, 
and took his morning plunge in the little creek 
which furnished bathing facilities for all his men 
—he was still Jaek Delancey, and it needed not 
the courtesy title accorded him in Burke’s Peer- 
age tb proclaiiu this fine specimen of a sturdy 
Briton as the ‘Honourable^Jack Delancey. So, 
although all the stockmen and the farmers and 
the cowboys within fifty miles of the Delancey 
ranch freely addressed the wealthy yonng Eng- 
lisliman as ‘Jack,’ tliey cheerfully yielded him 
such raaiked deference as was never paid to any 
other man in the Territory, and sncli as Jack 
Delancey himself had never dreamed of demand¬ 
ing. . 

It was at the first big ‘round-up’ after Jack’s 
arrival in the West, and the boys were dining 
after a hard morning’s woik branding tile young 
cattle. 

‘ That lhar Delancey o’ yonm is blooded I ’ said 
a gaunt Kentuckian from a neighbouring ranch. 
‘ He’s got the generwine liquid in his veins, you 
kin bet! He’s sqnar’, boys, an’ he’s fair, so he 
is.’ 

‘ Be me faith, he is that same! ’ responded a 
son of Erin. ‘ He ’a a lad after Rt Pati ick’s own 
heaiL Sliure he’s aiqual to none—arrah, thin, 
be iabers, I mnne he’s second to none ! ’ 

‘Tt wur told up to the Station, when I wnr 
over last month, ns be wur a (look or a lord- 
mayor or sumtliin’ when he wur on the old sod. 
I’m a trifle shy of secli-like pranks as }ialmin’ oft 
incogniter. Looks kinder slippery, as if a feller 
wur ’shamed of his own name an’ previous 
-ecord.’ 

This last speaker was Calvin Lamed, a ranch 
man of small means and smaller endeavour, who 
made a^ractice of ‘throwing mud’ at his neigb- 
"bours, and who was really only tolerated for the 
sake of his daughter Metta. 

“That’s"right, Call Wouldn’t be yon if yon 
didn’t shoot your dirty mud,’ retorted one of the 
men. ‘Jack Dclancey’s got grit and sand, any¬ 
how, wbi( h is more than can be said of you.’ 

‘And I tell you one thing, boys,’ said a strap¬ 
ping young fellow, as the men mounted there 
ponies to ’resume their woikj ‘Jack Delancey 
has got sAmethiim beside pluck—he’s got a great 
kind hbart anef clean lionda It doesn’t make 
any^yliflefience wliothor he was a lord-mayor or 
a,lord-chancaUqr over yonder—he was a gentle¬ 
man, and he’s that yet—Now, boys, whoop ’em' 
up! Stir up tfhose Cslttore lively I ’ * 

"This lost champion. of the individual under 
(Jjscussion was Jack Delanoey’s foreman. Just 
who he was or where he hailed from, not even 
his ctlnployer knew. He had Introduckl himself 
Bs Spencer Knight and claimed—although his 
years were less than thirty—W he .-an ‘old 
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the Englishman was no deeper than was Jack 
Delancey’a liking for the girl. 

Unfortunately, on the plains, as well os in 
other primitive and sparsely settled cominnnitieii, 
actions and words frequently cause more weight 
than thfy would do \y large social centres. 
Therufoie, Colvin loomed wtia not alone in sur¬ 
mising thatf Jack Delancey intended, ultimately, 
to make Mctta his wife. AH ^the boys’ looked 
upon' such a cHtiux os a foregone conclusion, 
and even fencer Kniglit shared in the general 
pinion, hideed, this belief alone prevented 
Knight ^limsclf from entering the race for Met 
Larned; for^tUe foreman, who had never ex¬ 
changed more than twenty sentences with lilettu,! 
lore<r tlie girl M'ith nri alfection which never 
paused to make psychological estiniato or social 
compari-sons—a lov^ that was only surpassed by 
his deep and undying loyalty to Uelancey, for 
witose sake he kept his secret so well tlmt not a 
living soul ever once dreamed of it 
Cal Lamed’s derogatory remarks at the ^round- 
up’ anent Jack Delancey were not nearly so 
severe as his mentaj comments upon the same 
live subject In \\i» own mind he thought that 
the Englishman had been * foolin’ around’ Mctta 
quite long cnonglu * 

One Sablwith when Spencer Knight and most 
of Hhe boys’ hml gone over to Cheyenne with a 
couple of hundred young steers to ship by the 
raimaid to Chic{^[o, Delancey, as was las cnstoin 
on Sunday mornings in snnimer, brought his 
hammock outside the loim low shanty, swung 
it on tlie slmdy side of the building, lit his pipe, 
and stretched himself out to enjoy the three- 
weeks-old lllHsfratfid London News. 

* Morniii’, Jack ! ’ exclaimed a voice—the only 
voice whoso accents usually di^usted Delancey. 

‘Good-morning,’ replied Jack, lazily looking 
up. He noticed that his visitor was afoot, and 
added : * You didn’t walk over, Lamed 

‘ Not much, I didn’t ’ I seen your barn door 
open as I come up, an’ tound a empty stall; so I 
hitched my }>ony an’ gev him a feed o’ yoiv*’ oats 
—’spoee thet’s all right 1 ’ < 

‘ Oh, certainly; you are very welcome,’ said 
Jack, ns vexed os a man could well be with 
Larued’s take-it-for-granled style, but willing to 
tolexute the fellow for his daughter's sake. 

‘Purfcy dry an’ dusty, Jock. Can't yer pass the 
bottle, me son ? A smell o’ rye or IJourbon, or 
even a couple o’ fingers of gin, wouldn’t go bad.’ 

‘ I don’t like my men to use liruor, so do‘ not 
use it myself, and have none on the place. You 
will find good spring water at the well, yonder, 
and plenty of milk in' the cellar. That's the 
best X can do for you, Lamed. Help you^lf.’ 

Hut ueitlier milk nor water possessed any 
chai'ins for Cal Lamed. He thi'ew hinisblf full 
length upon the rough bench which ran along 
the shanty, and filled hia mouth with fine-mtl; 
tobacco, which ho chewed very carefully ftr 
the space of five minutes. He then succeeded 
in drowning a griuehopper some seventeen feet 
nwny from him by a dexterous discharge of black 
Iniee, tod proceeded directly to tlie matter which 
‘ tiien accounted for his presence at the 
^l^nch. * Cornin’ over to our place to- 

in (h«roair, threw down his paper 
^Tes, I tidnk so.* 


‘Well now, Jack, i* It sence yon 

planted yourself down here ? * 

‘ About four years.’ 

‘So 1 How long was you here when I gev yer 
a knock-down to niy gal 1 * * 

‘ Almost a year.’ 

‘So ? Well, now, I ain’t much of a scholar,,so 
ef niy calkerlations are wrong, kindly ke-rect me. 
One year from four years leaves tlirce years. 
Now, on yer own allowin’, you've been sparkin’ 
Met for three years. Now, Jack, when are yer 
goin’ to marry my gal?’ 

Jack eat up in his hammock and dangled one 
leg on the ground. Slowly he repeated Lai'ned’s 
words : ‘When—am—I—going—to—marry — 
your—girl? You mean, when shall I marry 
Mett|^ ?—You are not indulging in a confoundedly 
poor joke, I hope, Larned?’ 

* Do 1 look as ef I wur a sky-larkin’, or ns ef I 
meant bizness? No, Jack Delancey, I’m askin’ 
you a squar’ qucsching, an’ ef you’re the man 
they say you are, you’ll gev me u stiaight 
answer. How is it ? ’ 

‘My good fellow, I have never made love to 
your daughter for the very reason that I have 
never dreamt of marrying her. I have every 
respect for Met, ami esteem her very nuic^i; but 
I have been particularly careful to give her no 
false impresbidhs. Heeides, I believe Mctta and 
I understand each other quite well. Metta 

‘You speak for yerself, Delancey. Don't / 
know all about fieri Ain’t 1 seen her ohunge 
in the last three years until she don't think of 
nobody nor nothin’ but youf (’an’t 1 see how 
she’s a-groM’in’ sick an’ weaiy of waitin’ for 
you to ax her ?’ 

Jack put his other leg out of the hammock 
aud with two of his big strides stood over his 
would-be father-in-law. ‘Tell me one thing,’ 
hq said, in a tone of voice which indicated that 
it would not be well for his listener to tamper 
with him. ‘Tell me the truth, man, of your 
own child. Does Met care all that about me, 
and does she really believe that—that 1 love 
her?’ 

‘ She does.’ 

“ ‘ So help you God ?* 

‘See hei^e, Delancey,’ said Lamed, clumsily 
‘rising to bis leet; ‘what do you take me for? 
What <lo you sujnKwe I care about you? You 
never used me half-way decent, anyhow. You 
an’ yer keep-yer-distance, loid-dook style! I 
ain’t in 16ve with you, nor yit yer belongings. 
1 know 1 aiii’t a general favourite hereabouts 
Bat Met’s my gal, an’ I’m her dad, an’, curse 
me, Delancey, ef I’m a-goin* to stand by an’ see 
her heait broke an’ the best years of her youi^ 
life fooled away by you nor yit no other gay 
rooster I’ 

‘Th^t will do,’ sai^ Jack quietly. ‘I care 
nothing , for your blustering threats. As you 
say,* tliere is no love lost between you and me, 
Sut there is tlmt which I dislike even more than 
Mr Lamed, qnd you will never find me guil^ 
of any dishonourable conduct—Yes, t will ride 
over tills afternoon.’ 

» Cal Lamed had acted hie part well, and knew 
it , He was fully aware that his- point was 
prastioally carried j for having succeeded in 
influenciM a man like Jack Delancey, he knew 
it would DO an easy matter to mould htetu to 
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hi« will j 80 he indulged ip considerable' cliuck- your private affairs few tte mere sake of being 
ling ae he shuffled oif to mount his pony and me<ldle8ome, or to wound you. May I go 
ride home. ahead 

• * Surely.. Let us sit on this houider.* 

Jl few days later, Spencer Knight retunied. ‘Delancey, you just asked about Metta.* You 
la the evening, he and 3)elancey strolled down ao not love that girl j knewU the uicht that 
to the creek to smoke an after-supper pipe. We were last on this spot, when you told me of 
.‘Spence,’said Jack, * I am going to many Metta your engagement to^ her. You wi]l never be 
lulled.’ • • really happy with Metta for your wife,* . 

‘Yes,’ responded the other; ‘we all thought ‘Stop,’ said Jack, with a faint smile. *‘This 
it would come to that I hope you will both question is undebatable. I have asked Metta to 
be very liappy, Delancey.’ luarry me, and it is utterly impossible to discuss 

Curiously enough, each of the men, for the the matter.’ ^ 

first time in the course of their acquaintance, ‘But,’ pei-sisted Knight, ‘you with all 

remark^ a strange glumness in the other. They your heart and soul another w'oman. You 
not only remarked it, but both lemembered it cannot deny that—you do not desire to deny 
very vividly. There was no gladness about it. You love, as you can never hope to love 
Belancey’s announcement, and Knight’s *con- Metta, my sister Florence.’ 
gratulatory reply had a counterfeit ring about ‘Nonsense, Spence! Lady Florence Knighton 
it your sister?’ 

‘Next Monday,’ saitl Jack after a pause, ‘I ‘The veiy same. You ^e, my dear fellow, I 
.shall start for home to make tlie folks over there too am an “honourable.” It was a rather shabby 
a visit before settling <lown for hie.* You will trick on your pait Delaficey, to go over there 
stay and tike care of things for me while 1 am and lo(.e your heart to my |j'»ter, while you kept 
gone, won’t you, Spence? I shall not be away me all these months waiting to become reconcile 
Inoie than a couple of months, and during that to my fatlier.—But, to letiu’n to our subject 
time I chould like you to have the carpenters You not only fell despertitely in love with Flo, 
over from Cheyenne and run up*a comfortable but you have stolen the poor girl’s heart away 
cottage over yonder by the pop4arc(. Consult from her.’ 

Metta as much as possible.’ ‘ Indeed, Spence, I have been strictly honour- 

belanccy spoke so mechanically that Knight able in this matter. While at home, I made 
knew, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that no seciet oi my engagement, and studiously 
something was wrong. But he made no in- avoided anything like a flirtation with Lady 
quiiies. Floj’cnce. We were thrown much together, and 

‘All right, Delancey; and when you retuni I confess- Well, that makes no diilei'ence: 

I shall ask for leave of absence tor a similar I am here to keep my word with Melta.’ 
purpose. Like yourself, I am an Englishuian. ‘1 admit, Delancey,’ said Knighton, rather 
Thei-e was a little unpleasantness in our family, comically, ‘ tliat in the presence of my sister you 
which induced me to locate in the West some tried your best to behave like a sphinx ; but—1 
twelve years ago. The other day 1 saw have it on the authorit;^ of married sister 
old friend of mine, who wivi passing through —your attempt was a signal failure: while, as 
Cheyenne. We talked matters over, and 1 think for Florence, she has n^Ie a clean confession 

r ist diiferences can now be adjusted. However, to hcr*si8ter.—Now, are you goii^ to make Flo 
wdll not t>ester you with my aiiairs to-night’ niiseri^ble as well as yourself?’ 

• ‘ I am grieved to learn,’ muttered Jack, ‘ that 
Somehow or other, Jack Delancey was absent 1 have unintentionally caused your sister tem- 
from his lunch eight months instead ot two ;< porary disLiess. But as for myself—1 think a 
so that the following summer had commeuce<l fellow need not feel particularly miserable in 
by the time he returned to his Western. diving up to his word.—No; 1 shall marry Metta 
quarters. * »Larned.’ 

‘We will leave btisftiess until to-morrow, ‘ Wait a while,’continued Knighton, laying his 
Spence,’ said Jack, as be and his first-lieutenant hand upon his friend’s shoulder. ‘ Metta X^rned 

sauntered towards the creek. ‘Let us talk of does* not lov{ you! What do you say to 

other matters to-night.’ tbatl 

Ae a matter of fact, they said nothing at all ‘ Possibly sa Bat how do you know that to be | 
for almost half an hour. Then Delancev spoke : the case?*' 

‘ How is Metta ? I have heard nothing 'wom her ‘ Because—why—er (you haven’t a pistol about 

for two months. I told her not to write, as I you, Delancey ?)—— Well, the fact is that Met 
was so uncertain about starting. How fe she?’ loves me, and I love her; and if you do not 

‘ Metta is well, very well.* * seriously object^ we should both of us like to 

Silence again, bitoken this time by Knight: release you frpni your engagement!—Yes,’ he 
‘Delancey?’ Both men paused in their walk, wnt on, *I suppose you ought to demand an 
and Jock puffed violently at hie pipe. ‘Yois explanation and satisfaction fiom me for robbing 
picked rue up a stranger, and treated me like you of your affianced bride. But 1 did not begin 
the “whifft man” that you ate. Tou had faith the robbery until I was tolerably sure that 1 
in inv manhood and you have trusted me im- shouldn’t lie sfaiking you very hawL As I said, 
plicitly. Have I justified your confidence?* » I suiniised a good deal when you went away, 
‘You have, Spence—a thousand times over, and I learned much more before you started for 
boy. Here is my hand on it’ • Wbme. A month ago, Cal lamed died—gored^ 

‘Thanks, Delancey. Now, trust me a little by a yming bull—before kit death; he con* 
more, iq|fl belH^ve that 1 would not*pry into fessed to me thc^ he had teirorised Met end 





pUyed a ’“bluff game" witli you.—You are not 
wry angry, are you, Delaucey V 

iuik certainly did not look very angiy, and 
be gras^ bia Wend’a baud and shook it with* 
romai'kable vigour. 

Yhe Honourable Spencer Knighton ia still 
known oa SMnce Knignt on, the Delancey ranch, 
of which he is sole proprietor; but Jack 
DelsAicey of Wyoining is no niur^ his friends 
having rocbrUtened that gentleman with his old 
name when ho settled down to the pleasant lif^ 
(Jf an English country Squire. 

_ . —. ■■ — 

CLOCKS. 

The introduction of clocks into Great Britain 
we appai'ently owe to llie Butch. In 1368 
Edward Ill. granted a license for three me* 
chanics to come over from ]>elft in Holland, 
permitting them to ^u«sue their trade in Eng¬ 
land, also for the edfiication of the mechanics 
of our own laud, whereby they might be in¬ 
itiated in the art by the more skilful aliens. 
The oldest known clock iii. England is one 
which is fixed in a tmrbt at Hampton Court It 
was constructed, and thei'e fitted up, by command 
of Henry VIII., in the year 154(X From the 
period of their introduction down to the reign of 
Elizabeth they were called orl(^ea or horologet*. 
Until after the Bestoration, clocks found their 
patrons only in London and other large towns, 
lor, ill country houses, up to the date mentioned, 
the ^ ancient sun-dial ’ held its own. 

In the reign of Charles L, prior to the outbreak 
of the civil war, there was an improvement 
brought about in the mechanism of clockwork. 
This advance in the march of invention wc 
owe to a native of Cheshire. Sir Joseph 
Wright^ of Mowton, in the afore-mentioned 
county, was the persop who originated thi.s for¬ 
ward movement. There is no i*e<;ord of tlie par¬ 
ticular points of improvement for which ^e are 
indebted to^ Sir Joseph ; but it is certain thol 
clockwork—which had kitlierto been but crude, 
from a mechanical jwint of view—took a rapid 
stride towards its present state of complete¬ 
ness. 

Amongst remarkable public clocks, there are 
two whicli stand foremost—those of Lyons and 
Strassburg. They are well worth attcntioi 4 
partly on account of their curiou^ workmanship, I 
and partly because of their richndM of ornament | 
and originality of design. In the former, two 
horsemen, fuliy armed encounter in 

deadly combat, as it were, and beat lAie hour 
upon each other’s armour. Then a door opens, 
and an image of the Viigin, bearing in her arms 
the child Jesus, steps out. She in tumr is fol¬ 
lowed by the magi, with retinue marching ‘ aV 
in good owler,* presenting their gifts, heralded |y 
trumpets, which continue to breathe forth from 
their brazen throats while the procession is in 
movement. The scene which the Strassburg 
clMk presents is as follows : At each hour, as the 
goes round, there is a cock which claps its 
Itrhigs ; again, in this, a door opens, and an angel 
lipoppeoirs, who salutes the Virgin; then the Holy 
^l^vforfli of a dove i^scends and alights 
&& shoulder of the Virgin. 


two timepieces, monufacturea by English artists. 
They were of the finest workmanship that yfoa 
ever executed. They were of similar desigp, and 
so it is only needful to dosciibe one of them. It 
was in the form of u chtuiot, which was of ^lid 
gold. A lady is seated, in a luDj^uishing attitude, 
leaning her right hand on that side of the chanot 
In the centre of the same side is set- the clock 
itself, with its face outwards, and which is no 
larger than a shilling. It stiikes and lepcuts, 
and, upon being wound up, goes for eight days. 
A bird, which is almost completely made up 
of diamonds and rubies, rests upon the lady^e 
finger. At striking-time it flutters its wings for 
several minutes. It is something less than tlie 
sixteenth part of an inch from the tip of its bill 
to the extremity of the tail. Inside its body are 
contained some of the works which animate it 
111 her left hand the lady holds a golden tube 
which is little thicker than a large pin, and upon, 
the top of frhicli is fixed a small round ornament 
of the size of a sixpence. As long as the clock 
continues to go, this ornament moves 1 * 0011(1 with 
a regular perpetual motion. The top of the orna¬ 
ment is studded thickly with precious stones, as 
)6 the whole ohariot. Above the fair occupant’s 
head is a sort canopy, under which is placed a 
bell. To the in(|uisitive eye the bell reveals no 
apparent connection with the clock save as an 
ornament But there is a secret communication 
between the two. At the hour, from under the 
slmde of the canopy there descends a hammer, 
which strikes smartly and sharply against the 
mellow-sounding belL This periormaiice can be 
repeated at pleasure simply by touching a catch 
in the form of a minute aiaiiioiid * button. I'he 
ciiariot can be set in motion by the touching of a 
spring, and will run in cither a circular or a 
stmi^pit direction.’ As it moves, there are two 
birds which appear as if fiying in the air. It 
needs a close glance to discover that they are 
atlaclied by wires, pliable and strong, yet no 
thicker than a hair, to the canopy of the chariot. 
The clock, together witli its carriage-rest, its 
■furniture and appointments, is a wonder of com¬ 
pactness, as it IS a marvel of dazzling brilliancy 
,and costliness. 


IN A CALIFORNIAN OABON. 

Tks hills are veidured with the piuea and firs; 

On mossy banks the lady-fern peeps out, 

And from the chasms and sunny slopes about, 
Nature, revivified and beauteous, stirs; 

Where fonder bird bis tiny pinions wbiis, 

The red-stemmed manganita is abloom 
With delicate bells ; and from the thicket’s'gloom 
Tlie Mnnet practises his trills and slurs. 

Odours of pine and bay tree fill the air; 

^ Tfie sun shines warm on rocks and springing grass; 
The white clou^ break a^rt and soKly pass 
Out of the <eep blue sky; and over thei», 

Where but a while ago the snow-drifts lay, 
g The hilLi wear all their mingled blue imd gray. 

> VlBNA WooM. 

_t__ 
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COMPLETION OF THE FOETH BIUDOE. 

ii\ 0N£ of THE AshIKTANT ENGINEERS. 

The briefest j;lance at the nmp of Scotland abund¬ 
antly evulenuea the raison tPetre of the gigantic 
structure across the Firth of Forth, whose success¬ 
ful conipletiou has just marked*8c important an 
era in the annals of engineering. 

Various 2 >rojccts hud from time to time been 
mooted for the l»ridging of the Fii*th, but were 
one by one abandoned. In 1881, however, the 
l^orth Hritibh, Oreat Northern, North-Eastern, 
and Midland haihvay Companies, being anxious 
to attain direct communication to the noith of 
Scotland, wliich should enable them to compete 
with the west coast comiMuiies for this traftic on 
equal if not more favourable terms, instructed 
their respective consulting engineers, Sir Jolin 
Fowler, K.C.M.G., the late Mr Harrison, and 
Mr Barlow, to report on the matter. On the 
4th May 1881 these engineers submitteil a joint 
Report, the result of prolonged consultations,* 
; unanimously agreeing that the steel cawtilevijr 
Bridge ilesigncil by Sir John Fowler and Mr B. 
Baker fulfilled all the necessary comlitions, ai^l 
was the least expensive and most suitaOle desi^ 
for bridging the FirtH of Forth. The Foith 
Bridge lUilway Company acco^lingly iqipoiqted 
Sir John Fowler and Mr B. Baker as engineers 
for the undertaking ; and by the close of 1882 
the contract was let^ to the combined firm of 
Messrs Tancred, Arrol, & Co., who, forthwith 
commenced active operations 
Before passing to the building of the structure 
and the m^uy points of interest thert^with con¬ 
nected, we propose briefly to deal witji the prin-i 
ciple of the cantilever and the general featares of 
the Bridge itself. • • 

The Miprd ‘cantilever,’ which denotes a bracket^ 
is becoming rapidly popularised. In the Forth 
Bridge, as will be seen from the annexed dingraq^s, 

; the brackets are dotible, being placed back to back 
I and fastened ti>gether. No letter illustmfion of* 
j the cantilever principle can be given than that of 
Mr Baker’s ‘fatoan cantilever*—namSy, two men 


sitting on chairs, with extended arms, and sup¬ 
porting the same by grasfing sticks butting against 
the chairs. In the Forth Bridge the chairs must 
be imagined to be placed a third of a mile apar^ 
and the men’s .heads |o be three hundred and 
sixty feet above the ground. Their arms are 
represented by huge steel lattice members, ami 
the stii ks or props by steel tubes twelve feet in 
diameter and one inch and a quaiter thick. 

No novelty is claiineil for the cantilever sys¬ 
tem. It is, as a matter of fact, a prehistoric 
arrangement, ns iUii.<.trate(l in the stone corbel and 
lintel combinations found in the earliest Egyptian 
and Indian temples. 

Passing on to the leading dimensions of the 
Foith Bridge, the total length of the structure is 
82Da feet, or nearly miles ; and there are two 
spans of 1710 feet, two of 680 feet, fifteen 
approach viaduct span^of 168 feet, four granite 
arches of 57 feet span on the south shore j with 
thrSte arches of similar construction and 25 feet 
span at the corresponding northern abutment. A 
clear headway of 150 feet at high-water spring- 
tides is allowed. The extreme height of ^ the 
structure is 361 feet above high-water, the 
greatest depth of the foumlations being about 
00 feet below the same level. 

The main masonry piers, three in number, 
situated resjectively on the south shore, on the 
island of Inchgarvie (an island foitnitously placed 
midw’ay#bctweeu the two deep channels), an<l on 
the Fjfe shore, consist each of a group of four 
masonry columns of concrete or rubble faced with 
granite, and 49 feet in diameter at the top by 
36 f.eet high ; resting cither on solid rock, as in 
the case of the Fife and two northern Inchgarvie 
ipiers; or on caissfms filled with concrete, as in 
the case of the two southern Inchgarvie and the 
Queensferry piers. 

The 'masoniy abutments at each end of the 
Bridge call for no special remark, and may be 
here dealt with. Their dimensions have been 
already given. The foundations were in the 
dry, and pre8ent%d no features of difficiUtyl llie 
piers and arches were built of granite brought 
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from the welUhnown quarries at Aberdeen direct 
to the site by sea. 

Upwards of 21,000 tons of cement, 707,000 
cubic feet of granite, and 117,000 cubic feet of 
masonry and concrete were employe*! in the 
foundatiops and pTer”.; W(^nKt no levs than one 
million cubic feet of timber were used lor tempo- 
luvy purposes * 

Whilst the foundations and masonry hod been 
procee’ding, steady progress ha*l been maintained 
in the wotksljops in preparing the material** for 
tiie cantilevers. Vintois to South (^uoensferry 



Fijf. 1. -“tle»eral View of tlie Forth Bridge. j 

wilt recall to mind the admirable e<inipmeut of) 
tbe wo)ksh<>ps and giides-vaids hnd the interest- j 
iiig methods of dealing with the steel plate*' and 
hars. * It is beyond the limits of the spuce at our J 
disj>o«al to deal with the plant employ e<l in mam- * 

f mfation of tlie giitlei-wtnk in any detail; suttice | 
t merely to point out that from the eiglit hundred j 



Fig. 2.—()no of the Cantilevers. 

toiv hydraulic heuding-press, employed bir bend¬ 
ing the plates fonimig the tube's, down to the 
smallest tool, the lab^st and most approved 
machinery was nd<i]>ted, a large quantity of it 
being specially de-igned ior the woik 1'lie drill- 
roads with their admirable plant ^ull be recol¬ 
lected, where the various ruembei4 were fitted 
together, drilled, and then taken down, to be sub¬ 
sequently i*e-ero(:ted in siht. • 

It is unnecessary to do more than mention 
the mimerons oflices, stores, dwelling-houses, &c., 
located for the work. The i*equii*cments and 
oi^ninisation of a vast staff of men numliering at 
one time over four thousand for th^ cairyingout* 
of such an undertaking will be readily apparenii^ 
to our waders. 

The erection of the so-called vertical tubes over 
the main piew formed the first stage after the 
completion of the bed-plates and skew-backs 
These columns aic twelve feet in diameter end 
i^ree hundwd and forty-three feet high. They 
bpilt to a height of about thirty feet by 
IlK,^ wUnarvecranes supported on timber 
Til© remainder of their erection was 


performed from a platform, which, elevated by 
means'«f hydraulic lifting presses working insMe 
the columns was carried up with them. The 
•platform, which was raided about sixteen feet at, a 
lift, carriwl with it all necessary cranes, ,rivet 
furnaces &e., in ad«lition to shelters for the men. 
Access to the platform w.is gained by means of 
cages, similar to those omjdoyeil in mines, and 
actuated in a like manner by wiiiding-eugineB; 
all material, &.C., being simibuly wound up to 
the platform ready for election. 

The riveting ol the vork was peiformed by 
specially designed niaehiues worked by hy¬ 
draulic power; the rivets, ol which there are 
no few’er than eight millions in the entiiv struc¬ 
ture, being heated in fimwces burning i<fii«e oil, 
a novelty wbitli lias proved so succest'iul that its 
use is now’ hugely adopted. 

The erection ol the veitical columns being com¬ 
pleted in some six niontlis the top nieinber con¬ 
necting them ('•ee fig. 2) was duly built into posi¬ 
tion on the platform, now’ resting on the suminit 
of the columns. Meanwhile, the hottcou inem- 
hers, formed of IuIk’S vailing in diameter liom 
twelve feet to live feet, weie <airied out on either 
sale hi means of a crane secured to a movable 
groi.ndwoik, whidi travellingaloiig the tnb(*it'(lf 
followe*! up tin* election. Tlie loji members and 
the upper poittons of the stmts nud ties were 
<*recled liy means of s|>e(ial erancfe travelling along 
the toj) memlurs themselves. 

The material,ali*eady lilted, drilled, and in some 
eases also jsiitially iivded up in tlie woikshops on 
sliore, W’as brouglit in '•team barges to the omls of 
the eantilevtrs, and by means of tlic cranes aheady 
enumcrah'd, spectlil> liansfcjied to then final 
position in the structure. 

Various nnthods w’erc proposed foi* the erection 
of the 3r>0 tect central span joining tiie arms ot 
the cantileveis; that finally adiipted l»eiug to build 
it out fiom each end, cantileAci fanhioii, with the 
requisite temporary supnoits, until a jinntiimiu 
the middle was ellecteil. The soutlieiu ccntial 
gii*der Wiifl <lofie<l <in (htobei JO, 18*^}); that 
over the noithoin channel on the 7th Koveniber 
folloNving. 

« The’54,000 tone of steel employed in the Foith 
Bridge is that knowui as mibl steel, and was ma<le 
«n the oiien health or Siemens-Mnitin piocess. 
Two qualities w’ei’c employed, one to resist ten¬ 
sile and the other compre-ssive strains; having 
strengtlis resppttively ot tliiity to tlinty-thiee, 
and thirty-four to thirty-seven tons j»er square 
inch in tension Under the combined circum¬ 
stances ol the most advei’se conditions for the 
stability of the structure, the maxinium lolling 
load, and the fiercest hurricane, the strain w’ill 
never exceed seven and n half tons per squaw 
inch, and in some parts considembly less ; it will 
readily be perceived how ainjile is the margin of 
safety allowed. 

The changes resulting from variations of tem¬ 
perature have of necessity to be allowed for, and 
in so large a struotuie they are consideiwble—an 
inch for every nundred feet being arrithgcd for 
in expansion and contiaction, the space over the 
w?iole length of the structure gives for this pur¬ 
pose no less than seven feet For each pier and 
cantilever, with part of the connecting girder 
which it has to carry, eighteen inches of play 
have been designed. * 
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The surface of the Bridge requiring to he kept ‘Upon my word, Uiigdule,’ said he languidly, 
painted is no less than twenty acres; whilst the ‘hang me now, if it was not for Fanny here, 
rivets employed if laid end to end wouhl cover* I'd propose to Louise Tenijde. She’s a ripping 
alfoiit 380 iiifles in length ; and the plates used in girl, and the sort of wcmian my father* would 
the cdnstruction would extend a distance ol over 'like j a fine stately pr^ence for a drawing-room, 
forty-four miles. eh? Figure the dignity with which elie would 

The structure was te^^ted by the engineers oh kiss the hand of sovereign, makjng the busi- 
the 2l8t January of this year by placing on the ness quite the other way about by her salutation, 
centre of the two 1700 feet uiam spans, two and queening it to the confusion of every eye. 
trains, each made up of fifty loaded coal-wagons, My father doesn't very much care about Fanny 
and three of tlio heaviest engines and Iciitlcrs; —^nas no style, he thinks—nothing distingnisbed 
the total loftd thus nios'^ed upon the sjian being about her.’ , 


about raniiy 
distingnisbed 


tiie enormous weight of 1800 tons, or more than ‘But you are engaged to her witli liis eahetion, 

double that which tlie Bridge will ever in I presume?’ 

practice be called upon to sustjun. The results ‘ I don’t know,’he an.swcred. 

attained weiH} most satisfactory in every respect, I laughed, and said : ‘ Has Miss Temple heard 

and in exact accordance with the calculatuhis of that you’re engaged to be niajried?’ 

the engineers. 'I’liree days later, the fii*st pa.s- ‘Ho,’ he answei^eil with a small air of con- 

senger train was <lriven across the structure by fusion; ‘there was no need to tell her. What 

the Marchioness of Tweedflale. The formal should there be in such confession to interest 

opening eereniony is fixed ior the 4th of March, her? You’re the only person ou board the ship 

and will be performed by Hl'^ Ihiyal H)ghnes.s tlie that I have mentioned tfie thing to. Of course 

Prince of Wales. 1 can trust to youy said he so thingly. 

The approach lines in C(/nnection with the ‘Trust me I’ I exclaimed^ laughing again. 


Forth Bridge arc rapidly nearing completion, ‘There is nothing wrong surely in this engage- 
and consist of lines lietwecu Winchburgh and incut that you should 6*ar the betrayal of the 
Ualnieny—giving direct access to the Bridge secret ol it? But since it m a secret, it i» per- 
from (Basgow—and between tlm Bridge ami fectly safe in my keeping.’ 

Edinburgh. On the north side, Inverkeithuig ‘l)o you tlunk I ought to tell Miss Temple 
is being <lirec(ly connected with the Bridge, and that I’m engaged^’ said he. 


Burntisland with Inveikeithing. Various shorter 
lines and widenings are being carneil out, and 


‘Well, it you are making love to her,’ said I, 
‘it might be as well to give her a hint that 


the (llenfarg Ihuhvay is being pushed forward to you’re not in earnest. 

completion. ‘Oli, but, confound it, I am!* he cried. ‘I 

In conclusion, we may add tlint the Forth mean,’ he added, catching liim.self up, ‘1 think 

Bridge and tin* approach lines will, it is c.onfi- her a doocidly charming girl, an<l the mast 

<lently nnticipat(*<l, reiluce the journey from delightful creature to flirt with tliat ever I 

Ehnimrgh to Perth or Uumlcc from two ami a met in my life; but if I go and tell her I’m 

half hours to little more than one hour, lu the engaged’- 

same manner the rim Irom Edinburgh to Aber- ‘Weill’ 

deen should be made in three and a half hours ‘It would knock niy association with her on 

instead of four ami a half or five ; and that to the lu*d. It is not as if Fanny were within 
Inverness in six and a Jialf instead of eight reached nn early post. Even if I W'erc disposed 
hours ; whilst on the journey from Loudon to break off my engagement with her, it must 

the north of Scotland a saving of an hour or an take me some months to do it.—D’ye under- 

hour and a half may be nnticipnt<‘d. « stand me?’ 

‘You mean, of course.’ said T. ‘that nn letter 


MY SHIP M A T E 7. 0 U I 

THE BOMANOIctlP A URECK. 

CnAPTEll VIII.—A HTKAy«K CAROO. • 

We took the north-east trades on the Canary 
parallels; but they blew a very light breeze, 


‘You mean, of course,’ said I, ‘that no lettw 
4 >can reach her under seven or eight months, 
I. unless, indeed, you conveyed one to her by a 
homeward-bound sliip.’ 

‘Ay; but putting the homeward-bound ship 
aside, 4’^aiiny cCuld not know of my lesolution— 
were it ever to come to that —until she received 
the letter I posted to her in India; therefore, 1 


occasionally failing us, indeed, with more than should 1 ki\^ to consider myself engaged to her all 
once a positive hint of a shift in the.western that time.’ 


sky, ^ though no clnange' happened. Captain 
Keeling declared that in nil his time'lic never 
remembered the like of so faint a tnuTe-wiud. 


Yet we nianage<l to kill the time with* some truth. 


‘No doubt/ said I, beginning to feel bored. 

‘ Misf Temple would take that view,’ isaid he, 
ami that’s why I don't choose to tell her the 


degree of entertainment to qursolves. 
Colledge and X were good frit5n(: 


v;oueage ana i were gooct friends, and im4 ‘but no matter, it may be that you want too 
long yams together in our cabm and on deck, much* in the way of sweethearts, feut so far as 
A he characteristic I liked him bist for was a your secret goes, you can trust me to hold my 
certain naiveti*. He would speak of his engage- tongue. Possibly, I may admire Miss Temple 
ment with Fanny Crawley as a schoolboy might* as warmly m you do; see qualities in her 
of a like experience, and not seem to know superior even to her excellen<» as a mistress of 
what to make of it. One day he was lyin^f in jfbstures; but I do not yet love her so passion- 
his bunk smoking a pipe, and he had lugged ately as not to wi^Ji to see h» chastened a bit 
her portrait* firm his breast-pocket td have a by the lesson she is likely to learn from your 
lovk at it ^ delight in her softety/ 


# I <lon’t quite follow your logic,’ I exclaimed ; 
hut no matter. It may be that you want too 
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‘ I don’t understand/ he exclaimed, lazily ship floate<l np from the bottom of the sea on to 
• knocking the ashes of his pipe out through the the shore near Tangier. Slie was boarded, and 
open porthole. ’they found the man alive in the cabin.’ 

‘ Neither do I,’ cried T, springing to my legs ^ * What was the vessel’s cargo, Mr Prance*? ’ 

with a lopd yawn-.* ‘Hejwen bless us, my dear‘s inquired little Snundera • 

(JoUedge! hero are we now, I daresay, a fair ‘Oil and brandy, sir.’ 

thousand mites from the nearest African head- ’‘Don’tyou think,’exclaimed Mr Johnson,‘that 
lan<l. ^ •Surely we ai’e distant enough from all your story is one that would be very accepUble 
eivilUation, then, to be clear of the induence of to the marines, Mr Prance, but that would not 
the girls I Take my advice, and keep your heart be believed by your sailors were you to tell it to 
whole till you get to India. There may bo them?’ 

a'PHiicesg \\iutiiig for you there, more likely to Here the captain, who had been slowly coming 
value a tiger-hide otfering than Miss Temple ; forward, accompanied by half-a-dozcn ladies, 
whilst Miss (hawley’s broken heart will mend intenupted us. 
apace when she learns that your wife has a black ‘ Mr Prance.’ 
skill.’ ‘Sir?’ 

‘Oh, haim it alj’- I heard him begin; ‘ That object yonder is a danger in the w^ny of 

but I W'as Mck of the subject, and sauntered forth navigation. I think it would be kind in us to 
to see what was doing on deck. send a shot at it.* 

When I arriveil o^ the poop, I found the ‘ Ay, ay, sir.’ 

captain standing aft sun-oiinded by a number ‘lV*e wdll sliift the helm,’continued old Keeling, 

of lollies, directing a binocular glass at the sea in the skewered, huttoned-up sort of voice and 

over the starboanl bpw. The chief-mate at the air he ivus wont to use when addressing his 

head of the poop, ladder was likewise staring mnU*a in the presence of the passengers, ‘so as 
into the same quarter, with Mr Johnson along- to bring the wreck witliin reach of our car- 
side, bothering him with questions, and little ronadet-.’ , 

Saunders on tiptoe, to see over the rail, fanning ‘Very good, sir.’ 

his face w'ith a large flapping black wide- ‘I expect,’ wmtiuued old marline-spike, ‘tliat 

awake. she is floating on the air in her hold rather 

I 8tep])ed to the side to look, and saw some than on her cargo, even though it be cork ; 
object about a mile distant, that emitted a \vet and if we can knock a hole in her, slie will 
flash of light from time to time. I asked the | sink.’ 

mate to lend me his glass, and at once made the ' Mr Prance went aft to the wheel, and the 
thing out to bo a capsi/e<l hull of a vessel of ve'-sel’s course was changed. Instructions went 
about eighty tons. Slic tloated nlmo.st to the j iorwanl; and the boutsw'ain, who combined w’ith 
line of her yellow sheathing, and the gold-like liis duties the functions of chief-gunner al>oar«l 
metal lising wet to the sun from the soft sw'eep tlu* ComiOss Ida, superintended the loading of 

of the blue brine darted flashes as dazzling as a couple of pieces. 

flame from the mouth of a cannon. ‘ I’leasc tell me when tliey are going to fire, 

I returned the glass to itr Prance. Mr Kiley, that I may stop iny ears,’ cried Miss 

‘She has not been Jpng in that condition, 1 i Iludson, who looked a very lovely little woman 
think ?’said 1. * [that morning in a wide stmw liat and a body 

‘Not twenty-four hours, I should sqjjV he | of some muhlin-likc material, through which the 
answered. ‘ I see no wreckage floating about | snow of her throat ami neck show'ed, making you 
her.’ I think of a white rose in a ciystal vase. 

*NorI. If she had a crew'on board w'hcn she«' Mr Greenhew, w’ith a glance full of scissors 

tfirned turtle,’ I saiil, ‘she may have clapped and thumbscrews, ns sailors say, at Mr Riley, 
down upon them ns you iiiipiison flies undero told Miss Hudson that if she objected to the 
a tumbler.* t noise, *lie would insist that the gun bhould not 

‘God hless us, what a dreadful death to die!’ be fired, and would make it a personal mutter 
cried little Saunders. ‘ I can conceive of no between himself and the captain if the carron- 
agony to equal that of being ii| a cabin in a ddcs were discharged. 

sinking ship and going down with her, and hiow- ‘Not for w’orlds, thank you very much all the 
ing that she is under water and btill settling.’ sume,’ said Miss Hudson, sending a languibhing 
The little chap shuddered and pfilled out a look at him through her eyelashes ; which, 

S rcat blue pocket-handkerchief, with which he being witncssi'd by Mr Riley, would, I did not 
i-ied hii forehead. doubt, occasion a large expenditure of sarcasm 

‘Uow long could a man live in a cabin under between the young men later on. 
water?’ asked Mr Johnson. The*motion of the ship was veiy slow, and we 

‘Long enough to come off^wnth his lif^V had floated a]mo>-t imperceptibly dow'ii upon the 
answered the mate, bringing the glass from tiis wiyck. ‘ The skipper then suggested that the 
eye and looking at Mr Johnson.—‘I’ll give^‘ou a Radies should,go aft> and off they w’ent in a 
queer yarn in a few words, sir; wild enough to flutter and huddle of many-coloured gowns, Mrs 
furnish out an Al copper-bottomed ^a-tale to Colonel Batfnister leading the waji, and Mrs 
some one of you literary gentlemen. A small Hudson limping in the wake with her fingers 
vessel was dismasted’twixt Tariffa and Tangier in oil! her eara. A chap with a purple face and 
the middle of the Gut thei'c. All her crew immense whiskers was sighting the piece. 

I saving one man got away in the boat The •Let fly now, whenever you are ready,’ shouted 
fellow ^at was Kift lay druftk in the cabin. A Mr Prance. 

fteft shifted her cargo ; shortly after she capsized There* was a roaring explosien p Mr Johnson 
,fia4 dutm. A few dayl later, that same recoiled on to the feet of Mr Emmett, who 
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shouted with pain, and went hopping to the ‘Some thirty or forty,’ aaid I. ‘But I tell 
skylight with a foot in his hand. There were you wh^it, Mr Prance: there’ll be none left in 
several screeches from the ladies, and metliou^ht a few minutes, for the hull is sinking rapidly.’ I 
the whiskers of the Colonel, who stood beside At that instant Captain Keeling sung out:' 
me thirstily looking on, forked out wdth an ‘Mr Prance—have one of the qiiai*ter-bonts 
added tension of every separate fibre, to the- manned. It is as I thoimht—the hull was 
thunder of the gun and the smell of the powder, floating on the air in lier hold, and she’s settling 
The ball flew wide. rapidl 3 % We can’t let those poor creatures drown. 

‘Another shot!’ called out Mr Prance. Get the main topsail backed.’ • 

Bang! went the piece. I had my dye on the A boat’s crew came bundling aft to * the ciy 
wreck at that moment, and saw half the stern- of the mate; in a mighty hiiriy the gripes were 
post, from which the rudder was gone, and a cast adrift^ and the tackles slackened away with 

few feet of the keel to which it was affi.xe(l, the men in their places, and the fourth ollicer 

vanish like a slmttcrcd bottle. in the stern sheets shipping the rudder ns the 

‘That’s done it!’ cried old Keeling with boat sank. There was a deal of confusion for 

excitement os he stood ogling the wreck tnrougli the moment, what with the tumbling aft of the 

his binocular. ‘ If a hole that ’ll let the air out sailors, the passengci s getting out of their imd, 
is to sink her, she’s 08 good as fovindered.’ • the hubbub of ladies’ voices, and the cries of 

He had scarcely said this when there was a the seamen di-agging upon* the weather main* 

sudden roar of voices along the whole length of braces to back the yards 

our.ship. ‘There she goes!' cried I; ‘there’ll not be 

‘See! she is full of men!’ many of the ci-eutures rescued, I believe. 

* lleart alive, where are they coming from V Monkeys are indifierent sw iinnicn*.’ 

‘They’re rising as if they wei-e dead bodies, ‘Lively now, Mr Jeiikinson,’yelled Mr Prance 
and the last blast was sounding.’ to the fourth ofliccr, ‘oi tlwy’ll all be drowned.’ 

‘What’ll they be? What’ll they be'^’ The chaps gave way witli*a will, and the boat 

‘Dtdeiid us! they must all be afloat in a buzzed towaids the ptUcli of little black heads 

minute and drowning!’ that rose and sank upon the swell as though a 

Pifty exclamations of this kuid rolled along stick of cocoa-nuts had been capsized cut* there, 
the bulwarks, where the sailors had gatlu‘iv<l in All hand« stood gazing in silence. The drown- 
their full company to watch the cfknt of the ing struggle of a single beast is a pitiful 
shot There was no glass within reacli of me ; sight ; but to sec a croud penshiug, a whole 
but my sight was keen, and at the fir«t blu'^h I mob of brutes horribly counterfeiting the aspect 
believed that the hull had been a slaver, tliat and motions of suflering humanity with their 
she liad «‘upsi/ed wlien full of negroes that faces and gestmes is painful, and indeed intoler- 
our round-shot ha<l made a mau-lude aft big able. The ladies had come to the foiward end 
eiioiigli for them to escape through. There were of the poop out of the way of the seamen pull- 
tweaty or thirty of them. They came thrusting ing upon tlie main brace, and I found myself 
through the aperture witli extratu’dinary agility, next to Miss Temple at the rail, 
and nn)st of them held a veiy tiim seat on the ‘They arc monkeys, I suppose?’ she said, 
clean line of the keel. But every now ^ind swiftly shooting a glance of her black eyes at 
again one or another of them would lose his me, aud then staring again seawards with her 
balance aud slide down the hard bright surfuce ])alc rface us passionless as a piece of cui'viug, 
of the yellow sheathing upon the round of the ancL nothing to sliow that she was in the least 
bilge plump into the water, where you ivould degree moved by the excitement of the scene of 
observe him making frantic but idle eflbrts to” di-owning monkeys and speeding boat, saving her 
reclimb the wet and slippeiy slope. ^ paited lips, us though she breathed u little fast. 

‘Monkeys, as I am a man !* roai-ed Mr i’rance. ‘They ui-e as much monkeys,’ said I, ‘as^fur 
*A cai^o of monkeys, sir !’ .shouted the skipper and tails can make a creature.’ 
from the other end of the po«)p, whilst*he kejit ‘Do you 8upi>osc there were living people 
his glasses levelled at th# wreck. * locked up in that hold V 

A sort of groaning note of astonishment, fol- ‘God forbid !’ said I. ‘It is not a thing to 
lowed by a wild shout of laughter, came along conjecture noy.’ 

from the Jacks. Indeed, one needed to look tHow coiila those monkeys have lived without 
hard at the thing to believe in it, so incredibly air?’ 

odd was the incident. One moment the wreck ‘Aii; Uiere must have been, Miss Temple, or 
was a mere curve of naked yellow shealhing they g:>uld not have lived. The story of the 
flashing to the sun as it rolled ; the next, poiilf I wreck seems siiiiifle enough to my mind. She 
iveut the thunder of one gun, and as. though its was, qo doubt, a little scliooner from the Brazilian 
grinning adamantine lips owned 8om» magical coast, bound to a Eui-opean port with a freight 
and diabolical potency of invocation, lo! the of monkc}H, which ai*e always a saleable corn- 
hole made by the shot was vomiting • monkey's, ^niodity. Thtfy would be stowed away some- 
atid in a trice the radiant'roumU of the k^l-up where aft in the run, perhaps, as it ia called, 
fabric were covered with the figitrea of S(|uatting, The vessel capsized, and floated, as Cuplain 
clinging, jgrinning creatures of alL^izes, some like Keeling suggested, upon the air in her. Our 
little hairy babies, some like men as large at cannon-ball knocked a hole in the hulk light 
least as Mr Saunders. over the monkeys’ quarters, and out they came. 

‘There’ll be a human being rising out of that' I can tell you of more wonderful thiu^ than 
hole before long, I expect,* said Mr Trance. • ‘He ithat.’ 

must needs be slower than the monkeys if he’s ‘ She must have capsiaetl^ ^ you call it,* very 
a man.—Hqw4uany d’ ye make, Mr Dugdale ?’ recently,’ said shef glancing at me again—it was 
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rareW more tlmn m gl^ce with her, aa tliongh office, ami had passed a busy existence chiefly as 
she believed that such’ beauty os her eyes had a schuohiiaster, iii which capacity he had indulged 


entitled Uiem to a royal privacy. in niany schemes, scholastic and otherwise, with 

* N^o douby I ft*J8wered. . , , more or lesw success. At the time that his attem 

By tlna time the boat Iml iwhe.l the spot Post-office matters, fie 

where the hulk had iouudei*e<l, ami we could . t, i u a *i ^ . 

see the mea lyintfover the sale piekiiig up the was employed as becretaiyoi the Coiiimi®ioners 
monkeys. I ran my gaze eagerly over the sur- the Coloiusutiou of South Austrjuia He was 

face there, somehow fuiicyingi tliat one or 1001*0 doubt attracted to the subject of postal reform 

bodies.of men might rise; but there was nothing by the tretjuent discussions which were then 
in that way to be seen. The boat lingered with taking place in parliament in regard to the 
tlie fellows in her standing up and looking matter. Mr Wallace of Kelly, the member for 
arpund them. They then reseated themselves, (Jreenock, who was the cliampion of the cause 
the oai« spsk ed, ami piaisently the little labile Oomi,10ns, was fierce in his 


jirivacy. 


came rushing through the water to alongside. 

‘How many have you picked up, Mr Jeukiu- 
son ?* cried the mate. 

‘Only eight, sir. I believe they were half¬ 


denunciation of tlie existing abuses and iriegu- 
larities of the post, and subseipiently proved a 
sti'ong. and able advocate of the scheme for 


dead with hunger and thirst, and had no strength postage reform. 


to swim, for most of them had sunk before we 
could approach them.’ 

* Hand the poor brutes up.’ 

Some of the Jacks jivnped into the chains to 
receive the creatures, and tliey were passed over 
tlie rail on to the quarter-deck. Jleeply as one 
might pity the unhappy brutes, it was impos¬ 
sible to look at them wi(h a grave face. One of 


Oin c aiTeated by the subject which has since 
made his life famous, Kowl.aiid Hill went to work 
in a very systematic manner. Firstly, he rcuil 
very cjirefully all the Rejiorts relative to tiie 
Post-office ; then lie placed himself in communi¬ 
cation with Mr Wallace and the Postmaster- 
general, both of whom readily supplied him with 


them was an ape with white whiskers like a necessary information. Jn this manner he 
frill, alid a tuft of hair upon his brow that made made himself ucr^uainted witli his subject, with 
the rest of his head look Imld. He had lost an the result tliat, ui 1837, he published liis famous 
eye, but the other blinker was so full of human, pamphlet on Poit-ofiice Heform ■ its Inqjortnnre 
expr^nion timt I fouml inyself shaking; with the first e.liti.m beint- circu- 

Uughter as I watched him. lie sat on iis j t,,e ol piuli.v 

hams like a Lascar, gazing up at us with his . i • i , i i i. ^ .1 

• ♦ • ’ ^ • ment and official people; whiht some months 


one eye with a wrinkled and grinning counteii- 


of appeal grotesque beyond the wUdest j was published which was 


fancies of the caricaturist. There was one 
pretty little chap with red fur upon his breast 
like a waistcoat. Some of the creatures, on feel- 


given to tlie i>ublic. 

We liave to remember that at this time the 
postage charges were enormously' high, that 


ing the warm planks of the deck, lay down in they depended not upon weight alone, but also 
the exact posture of human beings, reposing their the number of enclosure!-, ami tliat they 

hcMla upou their extended arm, and clo,iiiij their a^eordiiig to distaine. Thu,, for example, 

^’'^Bo-Siin,' called Mr Prance, -oet thoee'poor 'elter under one ounce in weight and with 
beasts forward and have water and footl ghvcii enclosure (that is, sheet or scrap of jiaper) 
them. Swing the topsail yai’d—lee iiiaiii topsail' posited in Loudon for delivery within the metro- 
braces.’ politan area, or even, wc believe, fifteen miles 

In a few minutes the quarter-deck was clear delivery thirty miles out, 

cq'fffn, with an ordinary seaman swabbing the 3"’ \ eighty miles out, 4d.; and so on. Again, 
wet spaces loft by the monkeys, and the ship showing how the charges according to enclo- 


quietly pushing forwards on her course. 

{To be contiuued.) 

THE STOEV OF PENNY PcisTAGE. 


Mire operated, a letter with a single enclosure 
from London to Edinbui^li was charged Is. IJd.; 
if double, 2s. 3d.; and if treble, 38. 4jd. More¬ 
over, tlie charges were not consistently made, 
for whereas an KiUnburgh letter (posted in 
London) w’ls charged Is. l^d., a letter for Louth, 


Thb JubUee of Penny Postage and its inception S'^rtlm iSoffice’ 
by Sir Howland Hill, is an event well calculated to „„,y 10 ^, 

arouse the deepest interest throughout the civil- The public, however, found means of their own 
ised world, for that great social reform, dutro- of remedying the evil, which, if not wholly legiti- 
duced fifty years ago, hiis iinnuestionahly spread mate, were under the circumstances to be regarded 
its beneficial influence over cvei^r country in' with some degree of leniency.'' Letter-smuggling 
which a postal system of any kind exists. ^ was a not unnatural result of the high and dis- 

The Hill family were, we know, in those proportionate chsiges referred to, and was almost 
bygone days far from being well off, and were "I*;'X to an extent that « hardly 

often hard put to to find the money to*pav the Manchester mefehanto- 

1.1 1 . */ *. I'V w uuu me m me aiiiongst thc numbcr—Stated before 

high post^e on letter which they received, p,„t-office Inquiry Committee appointed in 
Bom in 1795, Eowland Hill was considerably ia.38, their belief that four-fiftlis of the letters 
..fllWt laiddle life befoi'e he entertained any idea‘ written in that town did not pass through the 
ftforming bend on the Post- Post-office., A carrier in Scotland confessed to 
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having carried sixty letters daily for a number only be very bi*iefiy ututed that the great ixjint 
of years, and knew of others who' carried hve ' to which he axjpUed himself was the cost t<> the 
hundred daily. A Glasgow publisher and book%i Pobt-oifice of receiving, transmitting, and deliver- 
sdler Baid*hd sent and I'eceived fifty letters or | ing a letter. Having roughly and, a^ subse- 
circulars daily, aud otUled that he was not caught * quently proved, not inaccurately calculated the 
until he had sent twenty thousand lettei's other-1 average postage at sixpence farthing per letter, 
wise than through tlie post! There were also I he then went to work to ascertain the expenses 
other methods of evzuUng the postage rates at i of mauagemeiit; afid the result of*lua ivvestigu- 
work. Letters W/ere smuggled in newspapers, j tioiLs showed that, no matter wiiat distance hud to 
which in these days passed free witliiii a , be traversed, the average cost of each letter to the 
stated pcriofl througli the post, the postage ; government was loM than one-tenth of a penny ! 
being covered by the stamp duty impressed on From this there was only one conclusion that 
the papers. Invisible ink, too, was used fur could well be forced on his mind, that was 
inditing niesst^^es on the newspapers themselves ; a uniform rate of postage. Having solved this 
wliile the use of certain pre-arranged codes on gieut problem, there weiHi many other mutters of 
the covers of letters was likewise systomaticaliy adjustment and improvement to which his atteu- 
adopted, tlie addressees, after turning the betters tiuu had to be given. He was, for e.\ample, nut 
over and learning from the covers all they long in deciding that the Vharge accoitliiig to 
desired to know, <Icclining to tike in the letters enclosures was an iuii|uitous one, aud that a Just 
on tlic ground that they could nut utfurd' to pay and fair tax could oidv be made accoiding to 
tlie pobtvge. weiglit. Then, again, htf clearly saw that the 

The system of ‘frauk,i»g’ letters in the liigh- pnnciple of ihiwing the*i) 0 '*tage on the recipients 
postage days letl to an appalling abu»e of that of letters was an improper one, while it was also 
privilege, which belonged to peers and members a burden on the Post-olficc'employees, The pie- 
of the House of (Jommons. It was no doubt payment of po8t^^'e became rteces.sarily a feature 
originally allowed to enable members to cur- of his plan ; but he ejaperieiiced acme difficulty 
respoml with tlieir com-titueiits ; but under in arriving at a feasible method of adopt^ig it. 
the circiuustauces it is perhaps* not surjirising At first he considered that this might be carried 
tliat tlie plan soon became abust-d, and was out by payment of money over the counter; but 
ultim.iUdy Used t«> cover all kinds of cone- j he subseiiUeiitly came to the conclusion that the 
apouilciice, not only members’ hut other people’s purposes of the public and the Post-office would 

as well. At one time, indeed, idl sorts of be better .served by the use of some kind of stamp 

curious package?. p.issed free under tlio franking or stami>etl covers for leltcre, and this ariange- 

privilege, such ua dug.s, a cow, p.ircels of lace, ment he bi*ought forward and fully explained 

bales of htocking.s, boxes of meilieinc, Hitches beloie the (’ommissiouers of Post-oflice Inquiry, 
of bacon, &c,. Sometimes, imleeil, fiiinketl covers referring to it as ‘Mr Knight’s excellent sugges- 
were actually sold ; ami tliey have even been tion.’ The following extract fimu tlie Cuiumis- 
ktunvii to he given in lieu of wages to ser- sionem’ Report, which gives a brief description 
vants, who s])eedily converted then! into ready- of the projiosed ari-ungenjent, may perhaps be read 
money. * with interest at tlie present time : 

This abuse, taken together with the illicit ‘That stamped covei*s, or slieets of paficr, or 
traffic ill letters, ho openly and widely carrieil smaU*viguelte stamps—flie latter, if used, to be 
on, formed of coui'se a most important argument guuwied on the face of the letter—be 8Upplie<l 
in favour of the proposals for cheap postage ^to the public fivm tlie Stamp-office, and sold at 
lormulatecl by Itowlaiid Hill, and no doubt dni such a price as to include tlie postage. Letters 
much to damage tlie cause of his opponents. Bu( so stamped to be ti'euted in all re-^^iects as franks, 
there is one other abuse to which Lumloiiers were That each should have the weight it is eutitJkid 
subject which may just be mentioned. At tha^ to carry legibly priuteil upon the stump. That 
tinm tlie Tvv'openuy Post was in operation in tht^i the stamp of the receiving-house shouhl be struck 
English metropolis, andmvould have iiiirlv served upon the supei'scriptiuu or dut^ stamp, to prevent 
the inhabitants in postal matters if it hiul not the latter being Used a second time. The vignette 
been for the practice which existed of allowing stamps being'fot table, i>er8ons could carry them 
commercial houses and other firms who wei'e will- in Clieir iiockeu-books.’ 

ing to pay for the privilege to have their letters The proposed arrangement met with approval 
picked out from the genend heap and delivered from tlyi Coiiimissionei's, aud also from the Com- 
by special poatmen, and so enable them to get mittee on Postage in 1837 aud 1838; anil, in 
their correspondence an hour earlier than those consequence, the Penny Postage Act of 1840 con- 
who did not jniy the ‘quarterage,’ <ia it was tained*a clause pioviuiiig for the use of such 
termed, of five shillings (per quai'ler), ami which, stanrjjs ami stamped covers, 
it appeal's, went inV the pockets of the postmen , Such w'ero the main points of Rowland Hill’s 
concerned, many of whom, we are told, and it Uan, which w4s so logical and reasonable in all 
can easily be understood, thus made incomes its features, and so iiilelligible to the popular 
from three to four hunJi'eil pounds u year, mind, that it can be readily understo^ how 
However Jieneficial such a systen* was to com- lieartily jt was embraced by the general publia 
merce and trade in London, it operated most But popular as his scheme was with the 
unfairly on oinlinary correspomlents, and it wa^ ^mass of the people, it encountered the bitterest 
certainly nut the least of the evils which the opposition from many quarters; aud in success- 
introduction of Penny Postage swept away. • lufly carrying it through, Howland Hill had, like 
It is not necessary to enter at an^ leimth into most other great x'eformers, to overcome huge 
all the arguments that weighed with* ^wland difficulties and ob^Ies. It is very amusing at 
Hill in propounding liis great scheme. It need this distmice pfvtime, when we have become so 
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accustoMed to the immense advantages of penny was in August 183& Next year a Bill for 
postage as to view them almost as part of the Cheap Postujfe passed through parliament with 
ordinary conditions of life, to i*ecaU some of the alight opposition; and on the 12th of November 
argunieikt'i used fifW years ago against the measure. 1839 the Treasury issued a Minute authorising 
Lord Lichfield, as Pjastniastt^-generul, in adverting 'a uniform rate of fourpence for inland letters, 
to the ^h^me in the Ilouse of liords, described This was, however, merely a temporary meiuiui'e, 
it thus, * of al^ the wild vidonary schemes which in which Rowland Hill concurml, and was 
I have ever heard of, it is the Snost extravagantresorted to chiefly to accustom the Post-oflice 
and endorsed this statement si.x months later clerks to a uniform rate and the system of 
when he hud given more attention to the subject, charging by weight. The full measui’e of the 
being ‘even still more flrmlr of the same opinion.’ Penny Postage scheme was accomplished a few 
On H subsoauent occasion he contended that the months later on, when, on the 10th of January 
mails woufd'liave to carry twelve times as niiich 1840, tlie uniform rate of One Penny for letters 
in weight as before, and therefore the cUaige not exceeding half an ounce in weight w’os 
would ^ twelve times the amount then paid, officially introduced. 

*The walls of the Post-office,’ he exclaimed, Such in brief is the story of Penny Postage, 
‘would burst; the whole area in which the wliich*hu8 caused such a revolution not only in 
building stands w'oirld nof be large enough to the postal arrangements of this country, but in the 
receive the clerks and letters.* Outside the Post- conditions of all sections and grades of society, 
office, too, as well as by both the Government and In the first year of its operation the number of 
Opposition, much auimdsity was exhibited against • lettera posted Ma*- more than doubled, the number 
theproposal. * sent iu 1840 being 1()9,000,000, as against 

If, however, the opposition against the intro- 82,000,000 posted in 1^39, including 6,500,000 
duction of Peuny Postage was strong, the advo- letters sent under the franking privilege, which 
cacy of the plan wjis no less powerful, while, was abolished with the intitKluction of the Penny 
moreover, it was thoroughly backed by popular Postage system. In 1851 the number of letters 
opinion. Complaints sis t) the high rates of po-.ted had risen to 670,000,000; while lust year 
postage floM'ed in, and jiarliamcnt was nearly the quantity sent raached the fabulous number of 
inundated with petitions in favour of the scheme, 1,558,000,000, or about forty-four lettere* j>er head 
which also received much literary support The of tlie poimlatiou. This refers to letters pure 
Mercantile Committee during all the time of and simple. If we take into account post-cards, 
agitation actively spread iufonuatiou of the pro- newspajiers, book-packets, &c., the aggregate 
grass of the measure, with a view to rouse the number of po-^-td packets posted in 18W) will 
public to a sense of its importance. The Post be found b) fall not far shoit of 2,300,000,000. 
circular kept circulating; and handbills, fly- Truly may it be said that the rasults of Penny 
sheets, and pictorial illustrations were fr<!ely dis- Po.stage have been stupendous. But more tlmn 
tributed. One print took a dramatic form, repre- tliis ; the net ravenne derived from^ postage has 
senting ‘A Scene at Windsor Castle,’ in which long, long since exceeded tliut wiiich accrued 
the Queen, being m the Council Chamber, is umler the old system. 

made to say: ‘ Mothers pawning their clothes Tlie Story of Penny Postage would be iiicom- 
to pay the postage of a chibl’s letter! Every pletc if we did not add a word as to how the 
sub)ect studying how to evade the posUge i/ithout great reformer farad at the hands of his country, 
canug for the law!’—(To Lord Melbourne): ‘I With the introduction of his scheme he of course 
trust, my lord, you liavc commanded the attend-, became associated with the Post-office, although 


I became associated with the Post-office, although 


aiice of the Postmaster-general and Mr Rowland at first he held a Treasury appointment, from 
Hill, as I directed, in order that 1 nriy hear j^'hich, however, after about three years’ service, 
tb<r reasons of both about this universal Penny he was dismussed on the ground tliut his work 

_ —I... _1 ■ 1. __ . i _ n- *..1. I • 


plan, which appears to me likely to 


finished. Public imlignation was arouse<l at 


remove all these great evils.’ After the interview Jiis treutnient of one who liad alraady done so 
takes place, the Queen is made to record the much for his country; »iind the nation seemed 

opinion that the plan ‘ would confer a great boon to think that the right place for Rowland Hill 

on the poorer classes of my 8ubjei5f.s, and V'ould was at the Post-office, where further useful 

be the ^atest benefit to religion, morals,' to reforms might well be expected to follow from 

general knowledge, and to trade.* This jeu one who had begun so well. At all e\ents, in 
tfesprii, which was published by the London 1846 he was restored to office, being appointed 
Oouuuittee, was circulated by thousands, and Secretary to the Postmaster-general; and eight 
proved extremely useful in bringing the burning years later he became Chief Secretary of the 
question home In an attractive form to the lUiasses Post-office,* an appointment which he held for 
of the nation. ten yearb, when, from failing health, he ratired 

The agitation as to Rowland Hill's scheme with full pay into private life, full of years and 
lusted for two yeai*8, and with such veheniemn honours. Soon after his dismissal from the 
that the period has become an epoch in the TJreasury, a grateful country subscribed and pre- 
hUtury of this country. The end of the Story sented liim witli the sum of fifteen thousand 
of this memorable reform is soon ttdd,; for an pounds; and ru his retiraiaent, parliament voted 
agitotion which may be said to have shaken the him the sum of twenty thousand pounds. In 

nation to its core and was felt from end to end,^A860 he received at Her Majesty's hands the 

kingdom could have but one conclusion, ‘dignity of Knight Commander of the Bath; and 
a successful one. A Parliamentary^ both before and after his retirement, he was the 
OgMB^bee was aepointed t(^ inquire into the recipient of many minor honours, lii 1879 Sir 

alter; and after a session of sixty-three Rouland Hill was presented with ^le freedom 

in favour of Penny Postage. That of the City of London ; but he was on old man 
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then, and only lived a few months to enjoy this 
civic honour. He had a public funeral, and was 
accorded a niche in tho temple of fume at West-^ 
minster. 


JULIUS VEKNON: 

A 8T0BY OF HYOB PARK. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Whether he had been drwiming or awake, 
when the current of thought passed through his 
brain, Frank Holmes was unable to thiuK. lie 
had been unconsciously rehearsing the evidence 
given in the police court. It will be reinembeml 
that Lady Soat^ifort stated that Miss Neale 
har<Uy ever I'eceived a letter, and had ceu/niulv 
not received one for weeks prior to her death 
—except one, which was from a music-seller. 
How, then, could Margaret Neale have received 
a comiQiuiication making un appointment on 
that Saturday evening ? Not through the po^t; 
certainly not by telegram, which would have 
been still more noticeable • and not pei’sonally, 
for she rarely went out, and never alone. It 
w<is at tliis point that the light burst upon 
Frank Holmes—if it should prove to be light, 
and not merely the mirage of a J»cated imagina¬ 
tion. There wa& one means or correspondence 
which no one had thought of as yet, and winch 
was worth investigating. 

Miss Neale read the moriiuig pa]>ei>> at tin* 
breakfast-table. The murder took place on the 
loth of June. Holmes alighted from the cab 
in Fleet Street, and coniinenced an examination 
of the morning papers of that date and of the 
preceding five days. In that portion the 
uewspaper.s popularly known as the ‘agony 
column,’ dedicated to intrigues, apjwiiitments, 
truth ami falsehood, pashions and emotiuuaflor 
which there is no other outlet or inode of expres¬ 
sion, he hoped to discover some clue to Margaivt 
Neale's strange and unaccountable conduct. No 
man ever studied the print of a newspa])er 
column witli an interest more absorbing. As 
it would be no easy matter lo follow an advertise¬ 
ment back to its original source, it was pei*j)lex*- 
ing to lUscovcr, iu the first newspaper that he 
searched, no fewer than three notices dicing thf 
week in question—oncj^uf them being on tin* 
Saturtbiy morning—which looke<l capalde of an 
interpretation applicable to the matter in hayd. 
He had not thought of ascertaining the papers 
taken in at Lady Southfort's house ; the Mornimj 
Post would be one of them ; but in that paper he 
found nothing like what he was looking for. 
He (»refuUy copied the three advertisements, and 
studied them over hia breakfast^ in a.rebtaunmt. 
One was from the Wednusclay* issue, ,und was 
us follows : ‘ Saturday, old time and place.’ 

The^ second was in these terms, and appeared 
on Friday : * Have you seen my message ^ Do 
not fail.’ This might, or might ^lot, refer to tfte 
former j .if, on investigation, it, was found to 
have been inserted by the same person, there 
would be good grounds for following it up. 

The third, however, was more precise— sV 
precise that, appearing on Saturday morniyg, it 
mode the young man’s heart Jump: ‘M.—At 
9.30 to-nig^t «Park. South of Qrosiymor Gate.’ 
Holmes, reddmg this message, so startling in its 


significance, hkd to'stcady himself by an effort 
It was cbai'octeristic of him, and of the thorough¬ 
ness with which he meant to carry out his task, 
‘ that he restrained himself from starting off at 
.once on so pregnant a clue. That he was Strongly 
of opinion tliat he had found what l(e sought 
was certainly the case; but, he ai*gued, would 
it not wait for aimther hour or two, until he 
had examined the other papei? ? Finding ^nothing 
like it in their columns, he could address himself 
to following up the origin of this adveitisenient 
with the greater vigour and fixity of purpose. 

Yet, as lie was passing the offices pf.,tne news- 
mper from which he had taken the notices, on 
uis way to onotlier publishing office, he was 
unable to resist the temptation to go in and 
find out where the advertisement had come fixiin. 
It was the easier for him to do this from the 
fact that he was personally well known in the 
office. He knew whom to ask for at that early 
hour, ami was immediately sliown to the gentle¬ 
man he w'anted. 

‘Gissing,’ lie said at once, *I want to know 
who inserted that in the ij.iiue of the 10th V He 
laid the copy before the assiHtant-mauager as he 
spoke. . 

The latter read it and slightly raised his brows, 
‘I’m afraiil 1 can’t oblige you, Mr Holmes.* You 
I know that tbe>>c things are confidential.’ 

‘I am not seeking to indulge curiosity, Gissing. 
The businc'^s I am now upon is moi'e serious. 
That advertisement appeared the morning of the 
day MargaR't Neale was murdered in Hyde Park. 
Now, you will iiiulersland niy motive.’ 

Mr Gibsing staiied, took up the advertisement 
and re-read it with deep interest, ami then went 
to a file and confirmea it by referrin" to the 
iiew.spaper itself. ‘By Jove, Mr Holmes,* he 
sail!, ‘that does look—odd.’ 

‘If it should turn out that the advertisement 
lias obviously another connection,’ said Holmes, 
‘I w^l respect the coMhdeiice placed in me, 
shoqkl you make known its origin. If, on the 
other hand, it sheds a light upon that tragedy, 
•suiely you will not withliold it r 

‘Surely not.—Just wait a minute or two, and 
I ’ll tell you where it came from.’ 

Mr Okaiiig spent a while turning over ihe 
leaves of a large book until he found the adver¬ 
tisement. Opposite the cutting was the cost, 
ami the name of the party ordering the inseilion 
and paying fmr it. The name was ‘J. Grieiwii, 
Mount Street. Park Lane.’ 

‘ Grierson V said Frank Holmes, trying to 
remembey the name. 

‘Grierson. He is a stationer, w'ho takes in 
adverti^ments for the morning papers. - He 
could tell you who gave him this one to insert.* 

Iloftnes thanked Mr Gissing, and went away. 
The discovery looked very ominous; and he 
•thought anxiously of Mary Clayton in view of 
the final disclosure which seemed looming. What 
if it should prove the riveting link in tho fatal 
chain of evidence coiled around the prisoner 
Faune ? • Holmes bad promised her to work for 
Faime’s acquittal; and this was what he was 
doing! Impelled by a force which lie was now 
^unable to resit^t, he was powerless to turn against 
it and say : ‘1 will go no farther!’ He wquid 
have to go farthtr»as far ifs the light would 
bring him; he resolved that what *he dis- 
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covered he would place in her own hand^ to do 
as she willed with it 

He' atrougly felt that tliere was no need for 
further iuvesti^^ation until the source of this 
advertisemeitt ha<l Wn ascertained. On this, uU 
wouhl depend. theivftfro drove oh' to Mount 
Sti’eet direct, and went into the stationer’s shop, 
asking for the*proprietor, « 

Griefsbn was not in, whicli, perhaps, made 
Holmes’s twk an easier one, since it was Mrs 
Grierson whom lie sjiw. She was a nervous 
little person, ovMently not accustomed to her 
husband's chep. So lie veutuml at once to ask 
her to let him know who ordered the insertion 
of that n<lvertiseiuent in the morning paper of 
the 10th of June. 

She took the copy from his hand in a half- 
bewildered wav, and proceeded meohanicully to 
search the books for tlie original. Siiildcnly she 
shut up the book with a frightene<l look and 
gave him back the slip of paper. *Oh, I was 
foi^jetting,’ bhe said ipiickly ; ‘ I mustn’t tell you 
—we ai*tt not allowed to tell anybody. Wy 
liiisbaud will soon be du, bir, and you can si>eak 
to him about it’ 

It WiW hardly fair to uje the oi>portimity; hut 
the husband, for all that Uolnies knew, might 
be Aii obstinate man —no uncommon pheno¬ 
menon when you want very iNirti'uUrly any 
information from the ilpecies—and it wub of 
! vital importuico to discover the author ot tliu 
! adveHiseinent 

‘Dill you ever see the Miss Neale who was 
murtleml near the top of this street?’ he 
asked. 

The woman started, and stared at him. ‘Yes, 
many times,’ she answered. ‘She used to come 
here with the young ladies to buy things.’ 

‘Now, Mrs Griei-»on, I have reason to think 
that it was in answer to this advertibenieiit that 
poor Miss Neale was led to go into the Park that 
night You notice the dale it was the U>tU of 
June. If you conceal the author of that ailvor- 
tisement you may be concealing the author of 
her death !’ ‘ 

The woman clospeil licr liands and treinhied 
from head to foot Then a hot (lush leaped to 
heF face, and with indignant eyes she ruslied to 
the book which she had shut up a minute before. 
‘I—conceal him!’ she cried. ‘Heaven forbul— 
oh, tho villain !—and seeing her sweet face so 

often in this veiw shop—conceal bins’- Power 

of further speech failed her, and slil du'^lied' cy/er 
the leaves of the book witli an hvsterical enei'gy 
which seemed likely to rend them in pieces. 

* Here it is!’ she exclaimed, throwing tlie book 
down upon the counter.—‘June the t)tli. *“M.— 
At 9.30 to-night Park. South of Gro.svenor 
Gate.”—Tjook at sir, and at the nauie and 
ad<lvesa!’ 

The woman’s excitement was hardly greater' 
than his own. Tlie first glance at tlie hand¬ 
writing of the original copy sent the blood to 
his heart; and appended was the familiar sig¬ 
nature, ‘0. Faune, 313a Mount Street’ ‘ 

For a time Holmes W'as unable to speak— 
almost unable to think. Ho remained standing 
before tile little counter with his hand upon the,, 
ppen •book. The i^scovery, even though lie had . 

it, Btimned him. * It was tho last 


What was to be done now 1 His situation was 
painfully perplexing. This tremendously omin¬ 
ous piece of evidence was not his alone, to do as 
lie willed with it—it woa that woman’s, ami 
.would presently be her husband’s, and witiuu au 
hour wouhl be in the possesbiou of the p<dice. 
What promise was it that he had made to Mary 
Clayton ( ‘ If he were ttc(|uitted, I should care 
|uothing! ‘W’hat uouM thi-, trial matter to me 
then? Oh, if he should only be acipiitted, 
Frank, I would kiss the feet of the judge and 
jury who told him he uas innocent!’ And he 
, liud Holeimily promibed her, then, to do all that 
hiy in hi-, power to secure Fauuc’s a(*quittal; and 
her aims fiew to his neck as bhe kiss-ed him lor 
it. What fatality had bixiught him to this—and 
what ^>vould Maiy Clayton think of him 1 The 
]K)or fellow gioaned, ami for u de.sperate half- 
iniuute was violently teniptetl to seize the fatal 
book and make uwuy with it. ISay, he might 
have done this—thinking ol lier—but ior tlie 
suddenly discoveixid piesoiice of miother man 
behind him, wlio bad eiiteied the shop unolisciied 
by Holmes, and waij now regarding, »)Ver tlie 
young man’-, shoulder, the writing ni tlie book 
w'ith quiet but intent mtereat It was Mrs 
Giiersou staling at the newetnuer who du‘w the 
attention of Holmes to him ; and slightly bt.iit- 
ing, he dropped his hands by hi'i side, with a 
movement of de^]).ar, on recognising a noted 
officer of Scotland Vurd. 

The ofiicers inteiest m the ct>py of the adver¬ 
tisement changed into a look ol uii(|uulificd 
I mlmirution as he spoke to Frank Holmes. ‘Mr 
j llulmes, you are a man ul genius,’ he said (quietly. 

I ‘Nt) one else would have thought of it. T was 
I up the street, ]mttuig ideo-s together, wiieu 1 saw 
I you come in heie ; I only diopped in to lm\e 
f a chat w'lth you, little dieaming ot- this 1’ 

I Holmes ielt sick. The olluei lost not another 
moment in taking possession ol the book, whhh 
he cairied away witli him. 

‘This looks veiy like the mi.'ibiiig link, Mr 
Holmes,’ he ohw rved, with deep siitisfui lion; 
‘but ot (ourbe 1 shall not lay any claim to the 
cl edit of it. 1 bhouhl iieier have made tlie 
uiscoNery—nobody except yourbelf could have 
done it.’ 

*' ‘For ^Heaven's sake, Ciacroft,’ said Frank 
Vloluiub With un air ot ijihorienee, ‘take all the 
credit of it, and don’t bring my name into the 
business at all !’ 

! ‘I can’t hel]) (hung that, Mr Holmes,’ replied 
the (onbctentious otliier; ‘but it will only be 
among oursehes—it is no concern ot the public 
how or by whom the evidence was obtained. I 
am going to Lady Soutliiort's house now, and I 
will let yoq know later on if any fuithci' evidence 
turns up. 

Holmes went on down the sircet, w'hile the 
officer turned into Grosveuor liinjuare. The leader 
kuovts the intention with which the young man 
hSd actively (^Atered into this case, and can 
measure the fy,cling with which he rejected on 
liis discovery. Suppose that the officer Cracroft 
1^1 not come on tho scene wdieii he did—Holmes 
’would have gone, reluctantly, it is true, and 
comu'unicated to Miss Clayton the evidence he 
had found. He would have made no use of it 
without \i%r wishes being known.. 
out of his power to keep the discovery back, and 
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he was grievonsly uneasy on account of it. She 
wt^ excited, her nerves were much strung up ; 
would she think unkindly of him for what he 
had done ? 

*Holines could not help sharing the officer’s 
view'that this Wiia the ‘missing hnk*—the evi* 
deuce, which was felt to l>e so necessary, of 
Faune’s correspondence with Margaret Neale. 
It looked perilously like it. The initial M, the 
time and place, the authorship of the mess^e, all 
pointed to one dretid conclusion. He knew liow 
tile police would rivet it. 

He remembei'ed his promise tt) Mr (Jlayton, 
and drove into the City. What Mr Clayton had 
to say to him arou3e<l a very lively interest, and 
gave him the stimulant which at the time he so 
mucli needed. 

‘It was only yesteiday, Frank,' said the lAnker 
at once, ‘that it struck me. 1 might have 
thought of asking you before. You recollect 
wliat I spoke about tiiat Saturday night when 
you came to Cadogun Place?’ 

‘ You refer to the—money V I 

‘The money. 1 confess, Frank, I eympathised 
with Fuune when he mentioued his embarrassing 
|X)sition to me. lie felt that—tliat he was 
causing yon Borne pain, perliaps—iu regard b> 
Mary, and his indebted ness to you was a grievous 
burden to him under tlie circunisiaucus. Tlieu 
1 took the course which you know : he gave me 
a rough estimate of all tlie money he had ha<l 
from you — between four and live tlmuBjuul 
pt>un(l»—and I handed him a checiue for tiuit 
amount—lor five thiiusand, I mean, tt) cover 
iuteiv.'jt and all I faucie<l he wonhl pay it in, 
and sen<l you his own cheque for the money ; 
but 1 |.ee now lie was too eager to pay his debt, 
ami just gave you my cheque alter endorsing 
it.’ 

Holmes stared at the banker iu aiuozeiueut, 
as well he might. 

lint witliout obnerving tliis, Mr Clayton pro¬ 
ceeded : *lt Wtuj only yestenhiy T saw tlie cheque, 
wliicli I luid drawn on my private account; and 
then,’ he added, with eager interest, ‘the ques¬ 
tion struck me at once —When did Faune give 
you the cheque? Was it when he met you that, 
niglit at Albert Gate ?’ 

‘No,’ the other answei*ed, like a man in a 
di'eum. • 

‘Tlicii, when did he mss it to you? DM he 
send it by post, or how?—Don't you see^Fmnk, 
how every act of Faune’s that night is important 
—the most trilling act might now be turned to 
vital ac(‘.(>unt for him, if he is innocent?’ 

‘Mr Clayton, I have never seen the cheque 
you are speaking of.’ 

It was now the bankoFs turn to be amazed ; 
there was no doubting the solemn, eamestness of 
the declaration made by Holmes. ‘ Why, bless 
my soul,’ exclaimed Mr Clayton, opening a 
di-awer, ‘here is the cheque, endorsed by Fayne 
and yourself, and cleared throuMi the Anglo.. 
Cunadiau Bank, Charing Cross!' 

‘if the cheque had come to uie^it would of 
0001*86 have been paid into my account here.’ 

* 1 thought it odd.—But look at it.’ 

Holmes looked at it for a second, and handed 
it back in silence. Mr Clayton drew a dlep 
breath, for he knew what it meant—the name 
of Frank Hcdn.sa on the back was foi'ged, and 
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the purpose of the^ forgeiy was manifest: it was 
done with a view of getting the money, and 
at the same time deceiving Mr Clayton, who of 
course would see the dralt after its clearance, 
and think naturally enough that Holmes iiud got 
‘the money. But wl>y it wHs so done was a 
' mystery. 

‘ I wish you couljjl find it out, Fr^uik,’ said Mr 
Clayton; *I much wish it Do you thhik you 
could?’ 

‘ I could get it done, perhaps. But it strikes 
me, Mr Clayton, it had uest 1^ left alone. The 
fact is sufficiently apparent; and it vq. go divitig 
after the motive, we may only bring up some* 
tiling that we woiihl rather have left where it 
is.’ Then he rclatc<l what had happened in 
regain! to Ins own researciies tliat morning—a 
relation winch profoumlly agi,tated Mr Clavton. 

‘ Mary will not misjudge you, Frank,’ he said 
witli a deep sigh. ‘It has been unlortuuate— 
for all of us !’ ^ 

To this, Frank Holmes could say nothing. It 
was indeed a day of ill oiheii to all of them when 
Claude Faiine tii'st eutereil |.lie house in Cadogau 
Place—ami who had brought 14m there ? 

‘Take this draft with you, iu case it should 
be of any use,’ ail(le«l Mr Clayton ; ami placing 
the paper iu Ins pocket-book, Holmes •went 
away. 

(To he continued.) 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTa 

It was long ago anticipated that the Eiffel Tower 
at Paris would prove to be useful fur scientific 
ol>aervations ; but the most sanguine did not sup¬ 
pose that its value would be as gmit as it actu¬ 
ally turns out to be. Meteorologists who have had 
oppurtunities of making observations from its 
summits are loud iu its pYaise, and consider it to 
be absolutely unique as an observatory. Of 
there are many obhervatories at a higher 
elevation above the sea-level, but the records 
obtained at such stations are natumlly iufiueuced 
by the high laud all around them. The Eifief 
’'l ower, on the other hand, springs directly from 
a fiat euuutry, and the observations taken at its 
summit can be at once compai'cd with the con¬ 
dition ^f thing) at its base. These often show 
a cuhous and wide divei^eiice. For instance, in 
summer the temperature on the tower is lower 
ami in the Vinter higher than it is on the ground. 
A few months ago a severe frost was enveloping 
tlie city while a warm breeze was blowing up 
above, the benefit of wliich was not felt by the 
people at the street level until three days after¬ 
wards. , 

4Bome months ago we gave an account of the 
Boston Steam-heating Company, whidh was 
formed to supply steam and hot water to the 
citizens that American city. Four miles of 
mains were put uudeigroimd at a cost of four 
,^undred thousand pounds ; but although these 
pipes have only been luid two yeanj, they have 
ritsted away to such un extent that the company 
has been foiled to sq^ipeud its opei'ations. 

It IS said that noiuber of pearl oysters 
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collected last year at the'Oaylon fisheries will to all weathere, never suffered from such com- 
bao'ely cover the cost of brinj'ing them from the plaints. He attributed their immunity from 
sea>bottom, although the government usually ilisease to the saturation of their systems with 
make a handsome profit on the veoi’s work. One •the vapour from the oil. Since tliat time he 
reason foi* the falling-off' in the retai ns is the made many attempts to use the crude oil in liis 
outbreak of clioleWi, which attacked the workers practice; but it is not by any means one* that 
in the bpriug; an«l another is found in the cir- could be called *au elegant piepai-ation,' for it ib 
cuinstance tb^t later in the ynar a shark carried disgusting both iii taste and smell. Of course it 
off one of the divers. His fellow-workmen, fear- can be made up in the form of pills; but these 
ing the same ghastly fate, lefused to enter the will not toiicli many thi-out diseases for which the 
water. remedy is valuable. It is not known how the 

Among the novelties shown at the late Paris curative properties of tlie oil are excrtecl. It 
Exhibition. w<w Amiot’s Stoir-climber, an appar- , may be that it acts as a germicide, for it is a 
atus which is very likely to come into use in certain thing iliut insect life at least is impossible 
houses where there is no provision for a lift of whei*e its iiiHucuco prevails, 
the ordinary kind. It consists of a small jilat- Tlie Humorous and Orotewiue Ai-t Exhibition 
form, upon which one person can stand at a time, which was lately opened at tlie Victoria Gallery, 
and whic-h runs ug the stuii-s, be they cm ve<l Lond&n, is of the most interesting character. It 
or straight. The motion is brought about by consists of a series of moi*e than two thous;ind 
electricity, water-power, air-presaure, or Kteani, pictuifs which mostly have been drawn by artists 
according to convenience. A couple of steel who lived and fiourisiied a century back, llie 
bands or rails are attached to the balu-^ters, and Exhibition is c.specially Hch in examplcK of Oill- 
follow their contour, arid upon them runs the ray, Jlowlaudsoii, and Buiibury, utiosc powers 
carriage to which th^ platform already referred of exaggerated caricature would in many in¬ 
to is fiistened. Xhe little platform will n«e, stances be deemed vulgar in our more I'efined 


deaceiid, or stop at the will of Iho passenger who times. Many of the juctures are of a political 
occupies it. This appanttus will be much appre- character, and parody events which have long 
elated by aged persons who arc occupier's of old ago been forgotten, hence their meaning to the 
.houses, to whom the work of walking up-stairs is present genemt'.on is somewliat obscure. Cruik- 
a great strain on the strength ; but younger per- shank ie* well re 2 )resented, his exaggerated rejue- 
sous will be inclined to look upon the machine sentations of the fa.shions in vogue at tlie begin- 
rather as an obstacle to progress than a con- ning of this century being very ludicrous. We 
vtJnience. ^ ^ are glad to notice that the pioiuoters of tliis 

Mr Gallwey of Thirsk has published an account unique Exhibition have followed the commend- 
of some novel experiments in weather prediction, able cour.se of illusti-ating their (’atuh»gue with 
the result of winch causes him to ask the prog- nearly sixty-five examples taken fjoin the pnnei- 
nunt question, ‘ l)o our experts advance one iota pal works. This custom is now becoming com- 
m the accomplishment of foretelling weatherl’ [ nion, and is one of the improveuicuts which we 
This ingenious exj>erimenter made it a practice owe to photography. 

to take every publi»hc(l weather forecast through- Theie was a time when an English-made watcli 
out the post year from the daily newspapers and was consuleml the veiy bust udiicli it was 
to paste it in a book, {j.fterwards taking care to iiossible to obtain, and one great seat of the 
note whether the forecast was .iustified W the industry was Prescot, near Livurpfiol. lint with 
weaHier that followed. After giving the ‘^clerk the advent oi machine-made watches fi-om the 
of the weather* the advantage of every iloubtful Continent, and of late yeai^ from i^lne^lcu, the 
case, he found that that hypothetical gentleman trade of Prescot began to <1ecay. The Lanca'-liii-e 
was correct only in two case.s out of eveiy three. iWatch Gompaiiy has been formed to revive this 
^1t in order that the inquirer might test Kia lost trade, and have erected at Prescot a huge 
theory that there was a great dual of haplui/.ard ; factory fitted wutli tlie most modern machinery, 
gli^wui'k about tliose foi-ecosts, he took a course This iSctory was lately ojiened with some little 
which can hardly he called scieutitic : he pasted ceremony by Lord DeroJ*. 

the published forecasts for one mputh each on a Diirit^f; the past few luoiiths there have been 
separate card, put them into a M)a<;, and after three or four serious accidents in London fi-om 
giving the contents a good sitake up, took out one tlie break-ilowu of oumibuses, in eacli case the 
each day of the following mouth, and compared axle or the wheels suddenly giving w'ay. The 
its reading with the weather wliich tlieil Iwppened cause of these disasters, winch up till now have 
to prevail. He found tliat with regard tir coriect- been almost unknown, may jjossihly he traced to 
ness of results it was a neck-and-neck race the very large number of passengers carried by 
between himself and the clerk of the weatlier, eaoli omnthus since the fares Inive been so much 
the latter havino tlie lulvaiitage of him at tlie reduced; the extra weiglit telling upon the older 
end of the month by only four ‘ liorrects.’ From vehicles. The mossing of tracn-lines also involves 
tins it would seem that our meteorological expeats a strain upon the wheels which often threatens to 
'I® wen to consider the recommendation of tear them off.i In order to obviate all risk of 
the American limiiorist wiio said, ‘Never‘pro- danger from such accidents, Mr U. Cremmen, 
phesy unless you kii.jw.’ . omiiibns-hniliSer, of London, lias lately invented 

An Aiiierican doctor has lately pointed out the a .Safety Appliance, which has been tried with 
value of petroleum in lung, throat, and hronchiaW-great success. This invention consists of four 
UMaae, Uis attention was called to it by the 1 projections from the axles of the vehicle, one 
tlrciinistaiice th^ drillers, pumpers, and oth* beihg placed just behind each wheel. Each of 
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tirciinistance th^ drillers, pumpers, and oth* beillg placed just behind each wheel. Each of 
at the othwellj, am,ng whom he prac- these projections has a small wheel at ito base, the 
1 »r some years, af^ugh they were exposed | normal pbsition of which is abourone inch above 
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the roailway. But if from any cause one of the Some time it was staUd in these columns 

main wheels of the vehicle gives way, the small that Professor Eiihu Thompson of Lynn, U,S.A., 
one corresponding with it is brought into play, had introduced a method of welding metals by 
aftd the vehicle is prevented from falling tlown. electricity. The principle of the operation is 
A •correspondent of the referring to the - base<l on the circumstance that when the tcr- 

Jubilee of the Penny Post, which has lately been minals of a battery oV feuitable dynamo-machine 
observed with some ceremonial in London, calls comnst of metallic conductors, these when brought 
attention to the circumstance that a Penny Po.stal together will nianirest enough heat to bj;iiig each 
system was in operation in the inetri>polis two to the melting-point. The same terminals fur- 
hundred years ago. It is (htscribed by Pennant, nished with carbon jxdnts constitute the wtdl- 
uml would seem to have been u ventuiii of a known arc-light, in which a far more refractory 
private character, and quite apart from the (ieneml substance is tused. The Electric Welding Syn- 
Post-office supervision. Pennant tells how under dicate has been formed to introdiurc'Ibis system 
thivS system one could send a letter from one side on a commercial scale in this country. In 
of the city to another, or to any of the suburbs — London lately, a demonttmtion was givj|n to 
Kensington, Chelsea, Islington, &o,, then detache<l show how efficiently and how quickly the elec- 
villages—for one penny, and asserts tliatr there trie current can be made to weld together metal- 
wero several deliveries daily. Indeed, if we may lie bai.«, pipes, Ac. In practice, the pieces of 
believe what he say.s, it would seem tlmt the metal to be joined tc^elher are^ hehl in clamps 
service partook as much of a parcel post iw one with their ends in the exact position which they 
for the conveyance of letters, for his concluding are to occupy u hen Joiiicvl. The current is now 
words are as follows: ‘Nor are you tied up to a applied, ami the two ends are pi’essed together 
single piece of paj)er, as in the General Post-olBce, by the action of a lever ^ In a period varying 
but any |>ackct under a poimd weight goes at the from a few seconds to a minute or more accord- 
same price.’ ing to the size of the pieces joined, the operation 

An^Ainerican official has recently sent a Jleport is coinpleU^ The joint thus made will stand 
to his government respecting the value of an the most rigorous mechanical tests, showing tlmt 
Australian vegetable proiluct ^^llich he asserts it is in every respect as perfect as one produced 
will prove of great value as a substitute for oak- in the olil laborious way. 

bark in tunning. This is tlie AVatth-, whidi i« An American Eire Insurance Company has 
exten.'-ively cultivated in New Soutli W.ih'.s and ' lately issued a circular wliich calls attention to 
Victoria. Tlicre aie two varieties of tin- trc'c, the danger of spontaneous combustion in cotton 
\/liicli belling to tlie Acacia family, namely, the bales owing to the presence of cotton-sced oil. 
Bixmd-leavcil Wattle and the Blaek Wattle. The An instance is here given in which two bales 
latter yields the gi’oater amount of tannic acid, had ub.‘‘Oibed as miicli ns two hundred poun^ 
tliat i.s, tliirty to thirty-two jicr cent., which is of oil apiece, prebably frem barrels contained in 
nearly double tliat wliicli is alforded by the bark the same cargo. Cotton thus impregnated with 
of the Santa Oru.x Oak. ’Po tliis circumstance oil has long been known to be liable to spon- 
ina}^ be attributed tlie fact that hides can be taneous combustion, and there is very little 
tanned in liquor made fiDiu Black Wattle in doubt that many vessels liave been lost at sea 
forty-seven daj's, while in the liipior made from through this initial cau.se. It is recommended 
Santa (hux 0«ik the time is at least seventy-live that Cotton bales hliouldTie examined and watched 
day.s. The compiler of this Jleport recommends for^this source of danger both on shipboard and 
the Government authorities to purchase iu Mel-^ in warehouses. 

bourne a quantity of seeds from both varieties Some beer contained in bottles was lately 
of Wattle, which can then be distributed amo^^ found walled up in tlie cellars of a brewery at 
agriculturists iu the dilferont States. It nvouIu Burlon-on-Trent. This beer was brewed nearly* 
seem that the tree nourishes best in a dry clima^ one hundred years ago, as the records of the 
and a jioor soil. ♦ , firm showed, and as was proved by the old style 

The Mediral Press haa lately called attention to of the bottles. The beer was brilliant, and quite 
the serious risks to wliich patients are exposetj by drinkable, but it had lost its bitterness, and had 
the custom among many medical men 8t writing assumed the <!haracter of sherry. Dr Morris read 
their prescriptions illej^bly. We are told that a ‘jiaper on this curious discovery before the 
prescriptions are commonly hnndeil to chemists Laboratory Club, Tiondon, and said that in 
so badly written tlmt it is almost iuipo.ssible to exaiuiuing the sediment of this antiquated 
decipher them, and that it is often difficult to beverage microscopically, he was led to suspect 
guess what drugs are intended to be represented the •presence of a few yeast-cells which still 
by the strange hieroglyphics depicted. Doctors retained their vitality. 

are not the only sinners in this respect, as any one The refrigerating chambers on board ship have 
with a lai^e correspondence knows to his cest. , for a long time enabled our markets to ^ supplieil 
It is by no means an uncoinnion thing to receive fWith excellent meat which has been killed at the 
a letter the translation of wliich is as painful^iin antipode.s, the process of freezing it preserving it 
experience os listening to the efforts of a stut- fresh during the longest voyage. It is when it 
terer to Jnuke himself imderBtoo(.k Persons who arrives in port that the meat suffers deterioration 
cannot acquire the easy ai*t of writing legibly througir partial thawing during the process of 
should in mercy to their correspondents emplj^ moving it from the ship to the market This 
a seci-etary to do the work for them. So mu^ difficulty has recently been obviated by the 
importance is attached to the legible writkig of* establishment of a fleet of refrigerating barges, 
a prescription, that it w'ould be well if they were that is to say baraes which captain cold chambers 
always passed through a type-writer before reach- similar to those on bo^ the ships. But whereas 
ing the liands of the compounder. the cold on sljipboar^ls produced by expansion 
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ot' uir, th^'syet^u adapted for the baf^^ea depends 
npon animoni^.^ The ammonia is kept in a sepa> 
rate b^t by the attachment of flexible piping 
the ffe|zlng chambers belonging to any other 
barge can be brought to a tenipcnitnre apj)roach- 
ing zero in al>out ninety fhimites. T)ji» system 
lias been introduced by the London and Tilbury 
Lighterage CVmipany. * 

At tlie recent annual meeting of the Meteoro¬ 
logical Society, a most interesting paper on 
‘Atmospheric bust’ was read by tlie i-etiring 
President, Dr Warect He remarked that the 
dust which^ .rheii lighted up by intense light, we 
call motes in the sunbeam is chteily ot an organic 
character, an<l it is impossible to say how mucii 
It is innocuous, and wliat portion ot it may become 
the source of disease. Thei'e is little doubt that 
many of these motes* must belong to the class of 
micro-organisnis, and thus form the means of 
spreading infectious diseases. He also remarked 
upon tlie injurious nature of many trfwlos where 
dust is constantly breathe<l into the lungs 
g»ve some account of tlie danger of certain kinds 
of dust forming witli air an explosive mixture. 
Volcanic dust, consii-ting of mineral matter in a 
fine state of subdivision, rlso came under rovujw, 
and the interesting paper was brought to a fitting 
close with an account of the dust phenomena 
which followecl the terrible eruption of Krakatao 
in August 188;1. 


A JUST IMPEDIMENT. 

REAi.LT think that I, Eva Hamilton, am the 
unhappiest girl in exi'^teiicc. T am engaged lo 
marry a gi*eat stupid awkward creature, wliom I 
lla^’€ known for less than a month, and detc'-t ns 
if I had known him all my life ; while Fred—you 
know you met Fred last summer—is staying in 
the same houst‘, and can hardly speak a word to 
me, such is the devotion of my oilious fmnc<\* 

The foregoing extract from a letter to a girl¬ 
friend represents the condition in wliich I found 
myself not very long after niy nineteenth birth¬ 
day, As I now look back on what happened 
long ago, I wonder how it was that Gilbert 
Darien, ‘my odious /iaiicif,’ managed to put up 
with my ill-temper and evident dislike for Ins 
company, not to mention my incessant fiiiiation 
—for I m afraid 1 did flirt—-with FVed. 

Poor (Jilbert! lie certainly was awkward— 
one of those big men who cannot move without 
upsetting something, whether it be a.valuable 
china vase or your equanimity; with a^ heavy 
colourless face, and nothing clmmcfenstic about 
him save the difficulty he always exiierienced in 
disposing of his liands, winch is not, however, 
uncommon amongst men. To these shortcomings 
must be added his method of hi'ealhing: it wa^ 
stertorous, and could 1>e heard at a distiince of 
■twenty yards. 13ut I oughtn’t to abuse it, seeing 
Hiat it often gave us warning in our stolen inter¬ 
views of his approach, and became ultimately the 
jEneans of my i^ilease from him. 

I was not much over nineteen when .one day 
ttiy father addressed me at breakfast: ‘Eva, Mrs 
IJunen wanta us to go there on the 5th.’ This 
Apparently,innocent ren^rk lieaply annihilated 
tee.* The long-expectetl blow hot’ fallen at last 


Shortly after liis reUiru from India, my tether, 
who was little better than a stranger to me, had 
thrown out certain ominous hints as to the 
expediency of my getting married; and them 
• one fine day informed me outright that it» was 
his one wish to see me happily wedded to the son 
of his old friend Darien. 1 was not unnaturally 
aghast. Not to mention a ‘prior atlachment,Vi 
hu<l never keen Gillicrt How could 1 marry an 
utter stranger i How could 1 throw over Fred 
because he htt<l only four hundred pounds a year, 
while his unknown rival had four thousand? 
I hud no mother to confide in, and had not 
the courage to confess all to my respected parent, 
who had returned from India a broken-down 
invalul, wbose one object in life was, as he 
luforiised me some twenty times a day, to see me 
happily married to the sou of his old fiieiid. 
‘ Happily married, forsooth, to a man one detests,’ 
I bitterly exclaimed, perhaps mther unfairly, as 
I had never seen Gilbert, who, for aught I knew, 
niiglit have been an Adonife ns well ns a future 
Ch'icsus, though, from niy father’s significant 
silence as to his personal appearance, J liad my 
doubts 

At all event.'-, one thing was certain, and that 
was that I was not going (o give up h'red; and 
uitli this resolut^ion 1 sat down and wroh' n long 
letter to him, m whicli T set fortli my u'oeH 
When 1 received Fred’s answer, I was agreeably 
surprisetl to find that the Daiieiis were not 
' straiigcm fo him, as he luul stayed with them 
as a fiieud of a vouiiger brother of Gilbert’s. 
‘There is something,’ he wrote, ‘fishy about 
GilbciL The fellow never leaves home, and is 
about as ill-bred a liippoj«»tamus as 1 have ever 
met Tlie idea of your marrying him’’ And 
liore followed a long diatribe- on my father and 
on whnf he called tlie ‘ciisseduess’of tilings in 
geiixjral, and his linuncnil afiairs in jiarticnlar. 
However, there was a crumb of comfoit at tlie 
end of liis letter, and that wa.s contained in the 
I information that he would fisli ior an invitation 
I to Darien Hall while we were there, 
l' My curiosity was cxciteil by the mystery, the 
‘pometlniig fishy’ about the man \\hom my 
fatlier had chosen to be my future husband. 
Was he subject to fits of madness? Was he a 
Rlepto- </-r dipso- or anything else horrid ending 
in o-maniac ? 1 dotermitred to cross-question my 
father, and that ev'ening 1 set about the task. 

1 ultinfttely succeeded in eliciting the follow¬ 
ing information. ‘That Gilbert was the image 
of his poor father ’ (‘The fright!’ I mentally ejacu¬ 
lated, for I had seen n photo of the poor father, 
in big baggy white trousers, the legs crossed, and, 
regariling with a wondering smile—as well he 
might—nn.enormous misshapen silk hat); ‘that 
he very-»rarely left his home, having been 
educated there by private tiers’ (‘keepei’s,’ I 
exclaimed tomvself); ‘that Darien Hall had the 
re^putation of being haunted ; that it was my 
fathers one wish in life to see me happily 
married to the son of his dear old. friend; 
and that he (my father) wished I would not 
^^ster him with my idiotic questions’ This last 
because I asked if Gilbert’s eyes were blue (Fred 
bos tke most charming blue eyes you ever saw). 

My tether and 1 arrived at Darien Hall late 
one evening ; and a single glance showed me that 
my worst fears were remised. The photograph of 
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my faflier’s ‘dearest friend’ mmht have been a delivered himself of the following oracular and 
portrait of the Apollo Belvedere'^ompareil to the nnintelligible remark : ‘He has epileptic 
dearest friend’s son, to whom, however, it bore a, ‘ Good gracious! How did you find out?’ 

striking resemblance with regard to the inane ‘Well,’ said Fred, who was radiant wStli jov 

know 1 


striking resemblance with regard to the inane ‘Well,’ said Fred, who was radiant wStli jov 
smile,sntile which, in addition to Ins general nt his discovery, tell yon. You know 1 

sheepish manner, told me plainly that Gilbert went up early to roost Inst night, and when 
was Ware of our respective parents’ plans that I got into iny roojn my camlle yiew out I 
w^two should come together. , couldn’t find the matches anywhere ; so -I weirt 

The next morning there was a kind of solemn off to Gilbert’s room, glad of an opportunity 
betrothal scene, at which Mrs Darien and my to sec tlie inside of it, for he keeps a fellow 
father officiate*!, and during wliitdi Gilbert, like out of it as carefully as if it were a Jlluebenr*l’s 
the person in the nursery rhyme, continued to cupboard, with dead wives all hanjjjng about 


smile—perhaps at my misery. 


There was no one there ; so I w’alked straight in, 


The following three days I spent in coyly saw a luminous box ot matches, struck a light, 
repelling the advances of my pmsjiectivc bus- ami looked round. The walls were all padded }’ 
band. 1 was only snstiincl by the fliought that Fred paii'^cd in triumph. 


soon Fred would arrive, und the hope tliflt he 
would find some method of redieving me from my 
painful pfisition. 


‘ Is that all V I cried. 

‘All indeed! Wh}", don’t* 3 'ou see? It’s ns 
clear as davlight. Tie’f subject to fits, and- 

ii..__ „ii *1... —... 1 1.1_if_> 


(lilbert had tlie impertinence to remark that throws himself all over the place, and the walls'" 
he hoped J should like young Fred Haliwell, are jiadded so that he shan’r liiirt himself.’ 
though, between ourselves, lie was ‘rather a ]>rig.’ Ti-ed’s argument seemcd*]dauKiblc <*nougli ; and 
Finally, Fred arrived, and was soleinnl\' intro- if bis conjecture was correct. here wa*- n spleiidia 
duced to me as an utter stranger. One of the manner of convimdng my fatlier of the iinpossi* 


few f)ccasions on which 1 saw (4iibert’b smile drv bility of rny marriage with Gilbert. 

n]i was wlien lie noticeil how vapnllv 1 got on ‘Why, it’s a clear casfl of just cause and ira- 

witli a man whom, a-s lie thouglit, 1 had just met pediment,’ cHc<l Fred. ‘Even four thousand 


with a man whom, a-s lie thouglit, 1 had just met pediment,’ cHc<l Fred. ‘Even four thousand 
for tin* first lime. e I pounds per annum can’t make up for those fits. 

Tlie days w<*ut by and my position grt'w more \V)»y, he iniglit bite you in one of them, and give 
and indre hateful. I^I«ire Hum once 1 determine*! \ou hydrophobia, and then there’d lie the fat in 
to make a clean brea-'t ol it to mv father ; hut 1 the fire willi a vengeance.’ 

could never screw up my courage to pay such an Jhit if he was subject to fits, why had he 
iii«uU to the memory of his dearest friend ns to never had them during the time we had been in 
decline to inarry liis son. Moreover, tbougb I the house? He had never failed, as we knew 
had attained the age ol nineteen, I Jiad, strange to our cost, to put in an appearance in what 
to 8{\y, the vemimnta of a conscience, which from hap}>eued to be going on each day, and usually 
time to time gave me horrihle mental tweaks for behaved, as Fred reluctantly allowed, ‘like a 
what it was jdea-'Cil to cal) my double-facedncss, Cliristian.’ Finally, in onr ignorance of matters 
I being practically engaged to two men at tlie medical in general and fils in particular, we 
same time. Jlut uliat excuse couhl T give n*y decided that he only had them tiy night, und 
fatlier for breaking oH my engagement to Gilbert 'I that this was the reason wj^y he never slept away 
it would not have been tlie sligli{(‘st use to jdead from hdlne. 

that I didn’t love him, or tet find fault with Ins Aft?r niucli consitleration, we determined with 
mental or bo'lily features ; while to confess that j reluctance that the only way to discover the true 
1 was in love with Fred wouhl liave resulted in ! state of alfair» was for Fred to conceal himself in 
ohUiniii<> that iwnnile'^s youth his conge from LClilbert’s rf>om and find out if our conjecture 
Darien Hall. [was correct. 

Fml in the happy-go-luck}’^ waj’^ which i.s one L 1 scarcely slept a wink on the night on which 
of his chief failings (‘ No, 1 ’m not,’ is here!»inter- i,Fred had settled to put his pi*oject into exccu- 

f iosed in the mantiscri^ whicli 1 gai'e my ' tion, expecting every minute to hear jiiercing 
msbaiid to correct)—Fred, 1 i‘ept*at, with a shrieks from l|,ie remote quaiter of the Iiouse 
Micawber-like trust in the future, insisted in whudi they slept. However, iiothiug occurred 
that something would tuni up sooner or later, to disturb me; and meeting Fred before bi'eak- 
autl that we ha<l better wait till that fast, as we liad niTanged, in the gartlen, I over- 
»ioner or later, and spend our time meanwhile whelmed»h»m with a flood of questions. ‘Did he 
in making the best of it, whicli wo did so frighten you much? Uow did you manage to 
cffeelually, that even the long-suffering Gilbert hide? Is lie vcjy violent? Does he foam ot 
suddenly took it into Ids head to* remon- tlie mouth ?’ 


stmte with me on my manner to ‘that*fellow After a tantalising and, fo me, inexplicable fit 
Haliwell’ , of, laughter, Fre<l bdd me what had happened. 

One morning during breakfa^ Fred Watowed ‘I#managed to hide myself in a wardrobe in 
upon me a series of mysteriouK n^s and winksja his room, and, after what seemed a fearful time, 
which evidently meant that he had something Gilbert came up and began to undress. Good 
important to tell me. He arouse*.! my curiosity heavens! .You sliouhl see the way that fellow 
by whispering in my ear as he passed me a ogles liimself in the glass; why, lie’s nearly 


cup of coffee : ‘ I have found out why he never ^ bad as you—as a girl, I mean. Well, I w|w 
leaves home.’ jii an awful funk that he’d open the wardrobe. 

After breakfast, I despatched Gilbert to Ic/bk bitt he didn’t; and at last he got into b®** 

for a pair of gloves, which I happened to have without having shoifn the slightest symptoms 

in my pocket,followed Fred into thes garden, of having a fit. I can. tell you J was dis- 

Deodiog me out of sight of the house, he appointed, and dlterinined to wait till he was 
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asleep^ and leftve the room. ' 1 must have 
flozed off, -‘|‘or tnddenly 1 woke with a fearful 
BtauiL'*ht'wnat I Uiought was a clap of thunder, 
,tl,l¥5nl hn inch from my ear. In three seconds 
foi\;nd out the secr^ of the padded walls.' 
he snoies like a steam-worked fog-liom 1 ’ 

* Fred*was right. .This was the honiblc seamy 
side to the silver lining of four thonsund pounds 
a year. 

* We had a certain delicacy about informing 
my fathe&^f the one failing of his ilenrest friend’s 
son, 80 we hail recourse to stratagem. We 
managed to contrive that Gilbert and my father 
should ^ boxed up together for a ten-mile drive 
home from a hall in the neighbouring county. 

We left Darien Ifull the next day. 

‘I assure you, my clear, that young fellow 
cracked the carriage window, not to mention 
,’the drum of my ear„.with his snoring. I could ] 
not think of your marrying such a man. yis 
^xjor father never did such a thing.’ 
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volume. ‘Mary’sDream,’ by John Lowe, dlsbhas 
fine touches withFitsbeautiiul oi>emng lines : 

The moon had oUnihed the highail|^iU ^ 
Tliat rises o’er the source of Dee, 

And from tlie eastern summit shed * ^ 

Her silver light on tower and tree. 

But mo8t remarkable of all is to find here a {ew 
songs ly\)ne Patrick llannay, a Galloway geiitle- 
man of the time of Cliarles T., which songs 
have the genuine ring of the period in which 
they were pro<luce«l. The qtiaint conceits and 
graceful uhim8icalitic.s of sentiment and style 
1 ‘emiiitl one instinctively of Herbert and Quarle^ 
and Carew, of Sir John Suckling and Richai*d 
Lovelace. It is ns if Oharle.s and his courtiers 
of ^\i4lit(*l^^dl bail moved for summer qunrtci's to 
the wihls of Kirkcndiiright Tlie general poetical 
])r()dnctiona are aa various as the skill of their - 
makers is unequal ; yet the volume is creditable 
alike to editor and pnblisjier,*and forms a stiik- 
ing tribute to the artistic and poetic genius of 
this south-westeni nook of Scotland. 


THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF 
GALLOWAY. 

Thk ancient province of Galloway, occupying 
the south-western extremity of >Scotland, is now 
reprehented geographically by the counties ot 
Wigtown and Kirkcudbright. The dLti ict is in 
some respects peculiar. JJke the Ilighlamls, it 
was later than the rest of Scotland in emerging 
into civilisation. Tliis was due to the fact that 
within this province there existed till within 
the last lew Imudred yearn traces of those vciy 
ancient and sufliciently mysteiious people known 
fnnn the time of the Romans a.s the Piets, l^licy 
defied conquest, as they also declined to adopt the 
dross or language of their neighbours. Even 
as late as the time of .Robert Bruce they formed 
a kind of nationality by theinselvefs ^nd the 
ancient kings of Scotland used to addres^ them 
in charfcerH, by way of distiiution, as the ‘Mf*n 
of Galloway.’ It is not without interest, thcrc- 
fovQf to the literary reader to come upon a huml-r 
^mo volume, emanating from this ancient pro- 
%nncc—printetl at Castle-Douglas, published a^^ 
Dalbe)ittie (famous mostly for its granite quairic?.^ 
-H[ind the whole contents of which have issuetl 
from the brains qf Galloway mei^and women. 

The book we allude to is The Uanis of (itdlon'mj 
(Dalbeattie: Thomas Fraser), being a collection 
of poems, songs, and ballads, by natives of 
Galloway, and illiistrate<l wholly lijr •Galloway 
artiste It has been efiiciently editol by Mr 
iMalcolm M‘L. Harper, author of Itamhles in 
(fallowaij, who also supplies an introduetion and 
notes, with brief bic^raphical notices of ei\ch 
of the sixty-four poets, Jiving ^ml dead, whose 
rhymes ai'o here embodied. Of the ten aitists 
whose iHjuciU have been leut to embellish tJiei 
volume, two are the well-known and eminent 
brothers Thomas and John Faed, the exquisite 
landscapes of the one an<l the charming interiors 
of the other being familiar to all lovers of a»t,^ 
It would bo saying too much to desi-ribe the 
here printed as being all stampetl wfth 
the Jatll-mark df genius; eWilliam Nicholson’s 
•Bi'OW’aiie of Blednoch’being without doubt the 
and most remailftible poem in the, 


TIIK SNOWDROP. 

Thkougit ila)S of min niul nights of snow 
A Flowed cn-w Miently Riitl slow, 

Till all aiound was Mhite ; 

Then ola«l in io])eR of tentlcr pram. 

With faery U*IJb that jwi-p betwoon, 

The Snowdrop seeks the light. 

What kindly hand has tended lliec 
In thy dsuk cell whore none could aec 
The future promise biigbt ? 

IIow could we know while Nature slept, 

I A tioaaure like thjaelf she kept 

To gliulden Wintei's sight ' 

Only a diooping Flower of Snow ! 

Tt sets the k'atiiig heait aglow 
With hopes of brighter limes ; 

And while the Utile snowbells ling, 

I We hear the music of the Spung 

I Float on the uiry chimes. 

I 

oA Flower so tender, 3 'et so h»a\e, 

Tliat spiingH fnaaB^ut a wintry grave, 

Needs not the pinise of song. 

* T Imur thee whis|)er, Flower of Snow ; 

‘ Through days of sorrow, nights of woo, 

Be ho|>efuI, and be strong I ’ 

R. A. MaoWilliam. 

V TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

\U. AU coinninnioations slionld be addressed to the 
* Kditor, 330 High Stieet, Kdinburgh.’ 

2d. For its retnni in oasa of ineligibibty, postage-stamps 
should accompany every inanuscripi 
,3(C To secure tneir safe return if ineligible, AllMamu- 
HCKIFTs, whefiier accompanied by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, iAouM have we wrUei'^B Hame and Addreu 
ivrittrn upon them in fult .. 

4Ah. OfforiJigB of Verse should invariably be accompanied 
by a stainiied and directed euv^ope. 

If the afiove Tides are complUd the EdUor wiU 
drhit hett to ensure the sa/e return of indiyiibU papm. 

Printed and Published by W. A R. CHAUBsaa, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, Lonsos, and 339 High Street, EniMBUaoH. 
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BIRD nil 01 IHL BORDERS 
Those who hive wmlcrcl ovu the lulls and 
moots ot the Boi leis must ' ave obsenel, turn 
and a^un, thi numerous will buds tint feed 
arnon^ the hcithor or wheel with noisy oultiy 
in the ckai mount iin ui Anl the angler 
penetiutin„ one of the min) \ illeys oi lumts, 
and loll)\\nv “oiiie hill Uun up t> iti tu ieet«ses 
among the muuis, will n t Iu\e tailed tu noU 
thit nt ill tunes he has ccitiin ]i\e!> uttle 
li lU within f ^ht and oft n ilmost within rcieh 
of the point oi his rol, sueh as the Dippei and 
the Simlpipii ()i as he siidhnly turns a ben I 
of the stieim, whtic the sUtp bulks oi o\ei 
han>,uig lock liis hitheito kept him out of sight, 
he mi> see a heion use with a hull s leim fiom 
the pod iheal, anl siil awu) up the glcn*in 
slow, inetsuied lh„ht 1) ill wlu hivt ha 1, oi 
may hue, an) opportunity of coming in contact 
with the featherel tribes of the Scottish oi 
English Boiloi, but espeeully ot the litUi, the 
book by Mi Abel Chipnnn on the I it I I ifi if 
the Lotd IS (London O umy anl Jlek^on) wilf 
prove a <leli„htful compui n It is the tiuit^ 
ot much and caiefiil obseivation, and of long, 
exptrieuee anl its gi iphic sketches will brin„ 
back a mental picture toman) whohaie looked 
on such scenes is aie here desciibcd * 

‘Ihe arei,’ siys Mr riiapmau, ‘covered by 
these observations I would define as the moun 
tarn region whnh remains unaltered by the hand 
lot man—the land “in God’s own holding” — 
bounded by the line wheic the shephu Vs ciook 
supplants the plough, wheic heather andiiiaeken, 
wliiustone and blaekiaced sheep, replace coin, 
cattle, and cultivation , where the Pheasant gives 
way to the Grouse, and the Bmg Ousel dif- 
possesses the Blackbird, the region of peat, as 
distinguished from soil—of flow inons anl ci^, 
of tumbling bum and lonely mooiland, clad m 
all the pristine beauty of creation ’ ' 

Ml Chapman follows the )ear in lU cotrse, 
month by month, detailing Uie peculiarities os 
well as the i^mflionplacos of bird life frfim wmtei 


ta spring, and so on int<f summer and autumn' 
Tlie opining months of the year on the moors 
aic uninteresting and uneyenttul, and it is n^t 
till tow VI la the cud of Eebriiaiy that the 
fedtheied colonies wake up into activity where 
the) have spent the w inter at home, or begin to 
be joined by those others of tluir kind that* have 
wiiiteiid abroad On the moois of Northumbti 
lanl th I\ewit orLipwing arrives to breed in 
libnury, oi even in the end of Januar) The 
(lol len Plover, the Skylark, the Curlew, and 
the I’lcd ^\«^tul also in Febiuary Then at 
various times throughout March we have the 
litUik, the Stockdove, the Gray Wagtail, the 
Wheateii, tlie King Ousel, the Ked Shank, and 
the Blackhevdtd Gull Aftei these in April 
come the Dunlin, the Swallows, the Cuckoo, the 
Sandpipti, and the Willow wiens , and lastly, 
in Mav, the Laiidiail and^the Nightjar 

Among the earliest buds to commence nesting 
aie Ihe Owls Ihe Long eaied Owls do not 
4iouble to undeitike the con'^trui.tion of a nest 
tor tlumselves, but rely upon tuiestalling some 
moie iiidustiious architect One peeuliaiity^^^ 
the Owls, after the bleeding season is over, is 
heie notid As soon as the young weie fledged, 
the whole of the Owls, to the numbei of perhaps 
thiec oi tout fbroodb, came together, and chose 
a t^jidk, black Scots fii foi their abode ‘To 
this paituular tiee the whole of the Owl life of 
these woo^s resoited regularly at d iwn, and in it 
slept aw*a) the hours of daylight, huhlen amidst 
its deep, evergieeii lecesses At the particular 
tree of^heir choice—it varied m difleient jears— 
the Owls could invanibly be luteiviewed, during 
tlie summer and autumn, though, to a casual eye, 
ik was diflicult amidst the deep shadows of the 
foliage to distinguish the slim brown forms 
pressed dosel) against the brown branches of the 
pim Tdwoids dusk their awakening was noti 
fied by the queiulons catlike cf) , ten minutes 
*later, their silent foims appeared outside the 
wood , and, after a few rounds of preliminary 
gyrations, it was d^k enough to begin operafions 
in eomeak During the nesting season the Old 
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Owls have another cry—not uuUke the petulant 
harking of a spoiled lapdo^’ 

Of the., angler’s frienu and comjMuion, the 
lively Litde Dipper, we are told that it also 
begins "to nest in March. The favourite resort, 
of these birds Is in* the liwis, or small waterfalls, 
where a hilbbum comes tumbling over an ex¬ 
posed ridge of rock. * Many,of these linns, with 
their shag^ fringe of gnarle<l and lichen-clad 
birch,' heavier, and bf^-myrtle, ore among tlie 
wildest and most lonely nooks of the wild moor- 
Jahd. There, in an interstice of the moss-grown 
rock, half ^^erhung by ferns, and all but undis- 
tinguiahable from its environment, is cunningly 
inserted the great round nest of green mass, in 
-the very spray of the falling water. The outside 
their home is splashed and w'et The old birds 
have to pass, to and^'ro, through the fringe of the 
cascade ; but that is just what these little amphi- 
'bfans like, and hardly a linn but has its pair of 
.dusky, white-throated ^nants.’ No one wlio has 
ever discovered—as has been our hap many a 
tjme—a little Dipiier’s ’neat so placed, but must 
feel the truth and .the cliRnn of that hit of 
word-painting. 

Those interested in the hahhs of birds will find 
all these chapters on the nesting period exceed¬ 
ingly* instructive and iuterestihg. 1'he same 
remarks apply to the lively and ])ictures(jue 
description of the bird-life of the moors during 
the summer months. With the month of July the 
summer period bi^ins to close and migration sets 
in. ‘Already, among the feathered world, there 
have begun to appear symptoms of autumnal 
conditions. As early as mid-June, the Starlings 
and Peewits ore seen to be gathering into Hocks ; 
but in July the movement rapidly develops, and 
the signs of the time arc plentiful and patent 
enough to those who ai^e intei'ested in rea<ling 
them. Strange birds appear in strange situations. 
In the lowlamls, the whistle of Curlew or Plover 
is beard amidst the unwonted environment of 
waving wrn, or among enclosed fields of tip'nips 
or pota^^s. From a farm-pond one perhaps 
springs a Dunlin or half-a-dozen Sandpipers ; and> 
at night strange bird-notes come down from the 
dark skies overhea<l. A “ blackbird witli a white 
fe5ast” is perhaps reported bv the gardener as 
among the currant bushes, it is, ot course, a 
Ring-Ousel; and the small bird the cat has 
cau^t proves to be a young Wheatcor. Poor 
fellow 1 he was just starting so blithely on his 
fii^t(and last) voyage of dwcovery to the‘Medi¬ 
terranean. . . . l^e bird-world is on the move. 
The nesting ^aaon is over; the cares of the 
spring and summer arc past; and the Universal 
southward movement towards winter Ifas com¬ 
menced. It is conspicuous enough in July, but 
attains a far greater development in Augbst, and 
approaches its climax when the Swallows are £«en 
congregating on the trees in September.’ « 

Speaking of certain habits which he liHs 
observed m the Hook, Mr Chapman goep on 
to relate a painful story of the ghastly effect 
upon birds of overhead tel^raph >^ 11 * 68 , and 
how the Kook with liis natural conning has taken 
note of it—not alone to guard himself i^ainsh* 
the danger of those wires, but to benefit by their , 
affect 'upon other birds. Kooks, it keems, aw i 


entraoidy fond df a feast ispon Grouse when 
p«^rAle, and ‘ daily search the sides of the ol i 


coach-road which crosses the Border moors on 
its way from Nev^castle to Edinburgh, and along 
which a telegraph line is stretched. This line at 
'^present consists of nineteen wires—a perfect trap 
for birds, and the damage it causes to bird-life is 
incredible. I have heard it estimated by fahners 
and shepherds (and believe they arc not far 
wrong) that more Gwiise meet their deaths 
annually Jrom these mischievous wires than ^ 
killed by all the shooters on the moors around. 
The nineteen wires cover so much space, and 
being stretched at exactly the usual height of 
the ffight of game-birds (and especially of their 
morning flight, when in the indistinct light tlie 
wii*ea aw wliolly invisible), that they cannot fail 
in their destructive woi-k, and occasionally tC 
jmek ^is cut down by wholesale. It should be 
rememliewd, too, that this destruction is going 
on at all seasons of the year. It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that the roadside is at certain seasons 
strewn with remains. Besides Grouse, 1 have 
picked up Blackgaiue, Partridge, Curlew, Golden 
Plover, Snipe, Peewits, and other binls. Every 
moi'iiing at uwak of day come out the marauding 
band ot Kooks from the lowland woods, recon¬ 
noitring along the roadside, and feasting on the 
dead and dying. 1 meet them regulaily ut dawn 
as I walk across the moors to catcii the early' 
morning train.’^ 

In order to give some idea of the mischievous 
nature of these wires, and of the cruelty and 
cenbeless suffeiing they occasion to the moor- 
birds, Mr Chapman gives the following extiucts 
fiiUii his shooting diary: ‘Oct. 6. Found to-day 
lour Grouse which had been severely dam^^ 
bv Hying against tlie telegraph wires on Klsdon 
Hilliiead. Two were already dead, and pulled to 
hitss by the Oi'ows. The third had evidently 
received his wound lute the night before, and 
the blow had completely carried away his crop, 

^ W’liich at that time would be lull ot heather. The 
i poor bird had been hungry this moining, and, 
reganlless or oblivious of having no cruji, had 
beeu feeding—his throat down to the huge gash 
being cramuied with heatlier shoots. I never 
saw anything more pitiable in my life. This 
third could still fly, but very weakly, and could 
not fiossibly long have eurvivetl. The fourth 
iGruuse hud been injured some time before. He 
>also h^d wceived a horiible gash across the 
breast, but it appeared tfi be slowly healing. Ills 
breast was bare of feathers, and the old skin was 
hard and yellow, a moss of clotted blood reiuain- 
iiig in the cut. The bird Hew ueaily half a mile 
when put up by the keeper (driving^ but was 
very weak and unwilling to rise.’ ‘Oct 17. 
Every day this week, when shooting near the 
tclegmph lines, we have found Grouse either 
killed or* severely injured by the wires j and 
to-day 1 shot a Grouse in a horribly mangled 
state at Laing's Hill, several miles away from 
thedine.’ 

0 The above, adds the aaUior, ‘are sufficient 
illustrations of what 1 l^e stated, though it 
would lie easy to adducMj^fendi'eds of similar 
instances. Surely, in th^lmays of ultra-huma- 
^itarianism, of K.S.P.C.A association^ and of 
“\^’ld-Bird Protection Acts”—when a maudlin 
senumentality comforts itself by fining a poor 
man for shooting a wild-gtxise in Mar^, or for 
overworking his horse, on which ^haps depends 
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his daily bread—siirely in tiiese days, tlie wanton 
cruelty and useless waste itoove dcsciib^d (carried 
on for a national profit) should not be permitted. 
But tlieu these cruelties are not seen; they onfy 
occ\>r on the remote hills, where no one witnesses 
them save shepherds.’ 

We have no doubt this appeal to the good 
feeling of the nation will find a response in many 
hearts. It has fre<iueutly been urged tliat over¬ 
head %vires might well be dispensed with in favour 
of an undet^^round system, and the only reason, 
we suppose, why successive (Tuvemments have 
never given efi'ect to what has been urged in this 
connection is to be found in the natural apathy 
of the official mind. A few intelligent appeals 
such as the above, backed up by illustrations of 
tlie destructiveness to bird-life of those os'erhead 
wires all over the country, should in course of 
time lead to something being done. If Mr 
Chapman has lielped to bring 4ibout so desirable 
a result, he will nave given still another reason 
to oniithologists to thank him for his interesting 
and attiuctive book. 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE BOMANCE OF A WBEOK. 

Dv W Cl \KK K(}«SEfrL, 

Author «l the V’leil. o/thi h'lost'enor, etc. 

CHAPTJSR IX.— A fsECIlET BLOW. 

At sea, a very little thing goes a very long way, 
and you will suppose tliat this incident uf the 
monkeys gave us plenty to talk about and to 
wonder at. At the dinner-table that evening old 
Keeling favoured us with a long yarn about a 
French cr.ilt that capsized somewhere off the Scilly 
Islands with four men in lier : liow the air iu her 
hold kept her buoyant; how tlie fellows climbed 
into the riui and sat there with their l»‘iuls 
against the ship’s bottom; how one of them 
strove w'ith might and main to knock a plank out, 
tliat he might see if help was about, in nowise 
suspecting tiiat if he let the air esca{)c the hull 
would sink; how, all uuknowu to the wretched* 
imprisoned men, a smack fell iu with the capsized 
craft and ti'ied Ut tow lier, but gave up after life 
line hud parted two or three times; how she 
finally stranded upon one of tlie Scilly l^es; anfl 
how one of the inliabiti^its coming down to vie^ 
the wreck, shot away as though the evil one were 
in chase of him, uu hearing the sound of voices 
inside. 

Mr Johnson whispered to me : ‘I donH believe 
it;’ and Colonel Bannister listened with a fine 
incredulous stare fixed upon the skipper’s criuisou 
^uuteuance; but the rest of us were vastly 
interested, especially the elder ladies, who behind 
old Keeling’s back spoke of him as ‘a loye.’ 

We settled it amongst us to purchase the 
monkeys from thcl>Qat’s crew which had rescued 
them, leaving the ape for the seamen to mftke a 
m*t of. The matter was lalk«d over at tflat 
dinner, and I ova^rd Miss Temple ask Mr 
Colledge to try the little monkey with ; 

the red waistcoat fo?^ier. Slie was the only one 
of the ladies who waute^l a monkey. ** 

* Would , wa like one, Miss Hudson ?’ saidsL 
She ahuddered in the prettiest W'ay. 

‘Oh, I hate monkeys,’ she cried; ‘iheyare so 
like men, you know ! ’ 


‘Then, bv every law of logic,’ bawded the 
Colonel with a loud laugh, *tou must bate men 
more, madam. Don’t you seef—ha! ha! Why do 
you hate monkeys 1 Because they are Jike men. 
How much, then, must you l^te men, the original 
of the monkey! * • ’ • 

He roared with laughter again. In fact, there 
never was a mau*who more keeitly I'ejished his 
own sallies of wit than Colonel Bannister.. 

Miss Hudson coloured, and funned hemlf. 

‘ I liate monkeys too,’ ciied Mr Greeuhew, ‘and 
for the reason tliat makes Miss Hudson averse to 
them;’ and hera he looked very ‘iiard at the 
Colonel. 

‘Well, certainly a fellow-feeling don't alivavs 
make us kind,’ murmured Mr Kiley in on audible 
voice, and putting a glass into his eye to look 
around him as he laughed. • 

Hei'e the steward said something in a low voi(^ 
to Mr Prance, who looked at me, and said in a 
! hollow tr^ic tone: ‘Fiipe of the monkeys have 
gone dead, sir.’ 

I called the news down the table to the 
ca})tain. 

*l’m sorry to hear it, Mr Bugdale,’ he answered 
iu a dry voice; ‘ but y^>u don’t want me to open 
a subscription list for the widows, do yoV 

* Can any one say if the litUc chap with the red 
waistcoat’s dead?’ cried Mr Colledge. 

‘ Dead hand gone, sir,’ exclaimed the Cockney 
: head steuard. 

‘ Wlmt is left of the lot ? ’ inquii’ud Keeling. 

‘The hape, sir; and the two little chaps that 
was rescued with their tails half ate up, as is 
supposed by themselves,’ i-esponded the steward. 

Mr Johnson burst out a-laughiiig. 

‘ Tails eaten upf’ cried Mrs Bannister, poising a 
pair of gold glasses upon her Bomati nose as she 
' addressed the cuptaiiL ‘ Are there any sharks 
here 1 ’ 

‘ 1 should say not, madam,’ answered the 
skipper. ‘It is a tnek monkeys fall into of 
biting their own tails, as human beings gnaw 
their finger-nails.’ 

‘And when they have consumed their tails, 
i Captain Keeling,’ said Mrs Hudson, in a rather 
vulgai* voice, ‘do they go on with the re^ 
themselves V 

‘ 1 believe they are only hindered, madam,’ said 
Keeling with a grave face, ‘by discoveiiug tliem- 
selves after a given limit somewhat inaccessible.’ 

‘1^ dislike *iaoukeys,’ said Mrs Jolliff'e to Mr 
Saunders; ‘but I should imagine that natural 
philosophers would find their habits and tastes 
vc^ ii^toreeting subjects for study.’ 

The, little chap moved uneasily in his chair, 
with a half-glance up and down, to see if anybody 
Biniled. , 

‘ The monkey eating his tail,’ exclaimed Mr 
Emmett, ‘is to my mind a veiy beautiful sym¬ 
bol.’ • 

‘Of w'hatl’ inquired Mr Hodder. 

‘Of a dissipated young man devouring the 
fortune left him,’ answered Mr Emmett. 

‘ Yisrf true; very good, indeed 1 ’ cried Mr 
Adams the lawyei', with a luitgli. 

Tlie death uf the monkeys extinguished the 
»£>chcme of purchasing tliem. The one-eyed ape 
was not to oe thought of; on^ now it was known 
that the tails of Ae other survivors were merely 
stumps, the iubject was very unanimously 
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dropped, and the three poor beasts left for the 
sailors,to do what they pleased with. 

As an incident, the matter might hare served 
for the d&y* so dull is life on shipboard with 
nothing to look for^rd to but meot-Ume. But 
something else was to happeif that evening. 

Two bells—nine o’clock—had been struck. 
Most of the passengers were •below, for theiie 
was a deal of dew m the air, too much of it 
for the thin dresses of the latli^ who, through 
the skylight, were to be seen reu<Ung and chatting 
in the cuddy, witli a party of whist-players at 
the table, IVfp Emmett’s and Mr Hoduer’s noses 
close together over a cribbage board, and Colledge 
at chess with Miss Tem})Ie, Miss Hudson opposite, 
leaning her shining head on her arm bare to 
the elbow, a faultless limb indeed, watching 
tliem. The breeze hud freshened at sundown. 
There was a half-muon in the heavens, with a 
tropic brightness of disc, dnd the ocean under 
her light spread away tc> its limits in a surface 
firm and dark as polislMsd indigo, saving that 
under the planet there was a Jong trembling 
wake, and an icy sparkle in the eastern waters, 
over which some laige, most beautiful star was 
hanging; but though there was breeze enough 
to put {I merry rippling into the sea, the feather¬ 
ing of each little surge was too delicate to catch 
the eye, unless the white water breke close; 
and t^l6 <1eep brimmed to tlie distant luminaries, 
a miglity shadow. 

Tlie BKipper was below; Mr Cocker had charge 
of the deck, and I joined him in his walk. 
He talked of the monkeys, how the poor 
wretches had died one after another in the 
forecastle. 

* I saw one of them die,’ said he; * upon my 
life, Mr Dngdale, it was like seeing a human 
being expire. I don’t wonder women dislike 
that kind of beasts. For my part, I regoixl 
monkeys as poor relations.’ 

*What were the niefi laughing at, sliortly 
after we had come up from dinner /’ 1 asked, t 

MVhy, sir, at little John Chinaman. The ape 
was on the forehatch, secured by a piece of line 
round his waist Johnny went to have a look 
Iwt^him There was nol^y about—at least he 
thought so. He stared hard at the ape, who 
viewed him eagerly with his one eye, aixl then 
said ; “I sny, where you from, hey?” The ape 
continued to look. “ Oh, you can speakee,” con¬ 
tinued John; **ine savee you can' for spe^rkee. 
Why you no talkee, hey? Me ask where )*ou 
from? Where you fiom?” The ape caught a 
flea. “How you capsize, hey?” asked the Qhinese 
lunatic os gravely, Mr Duguale, so the men say, 
as if he were addressing you or me. “Speakee 
soft—how you capsize, hey?” Tliis went^oii, I 
am told, for ten minutes, the men meanwhile 
coming on tiptoe to listen over the forecastle 
edge till they could stand it n6 longer, am]^ 
their roar of laughter was what you heard, 
air,’ 

*A mere bit of sham posture-making in Johnny, 
don’t you think ?’ said I. ‘ He might gVess the 
auen were listening. Had he been a negro, now 
—but a Chinaman would very well know that 
a. monkey can’t talk.’ « 

‘This John is ^ne who doesn’t know, I’ll 
jwear. Besides, sir, the CbiHese are not such 
gei^iuses as are imagined, Theit are thousands 


amongst them to correspond with our ignorant 
superstitious peasantry at home. I remember 
at Chusan that four Chinamen were engaged to 
Cflury a piano out of the cabin. Whilst they 
were wrestling with it on the quarter-deck, a 
string broke with a loud tivangt on which they 
put the instrument down and ran away, viewing 
it from a distance with faces working with 
alarm and lastonishmeut. The mate called to 
know what they meant by drepping their work, 
“Him spirit! him speakee,” they cried; in fact, 
they would have no more to do with the piano; 
and when some of the crew picked it up to 
carry it to the gangway, tlie quivering Jolms 
went backing and recoiling on to the forecastle, 
as though the instrument were e cage with a 
wild beast in it that might at any moment spring 
out on them.’ 

Whilst he was speaking I had been watching 
a star slowly creeping away from the edge of 
the mainsail to leeward, os though it were sweep¬ 
ing through the sky on its own account on a 
course parallel with the line of the horizon. My 
attention was flxed on what my companion said, 
and my gaze rested mechanically upon the star. 
Suddenly the truth flushed upon me, and 1 
started. 

‘Why, Mr Co.cker, what’s happening to the 
ship? Are we going home again? Slie is coming- 
to rapidly ! You will be having all your stuir- 
sails there to larboaid aback in a minute.’ 

He bad been too much engrossed by our chat 
to notice this. 

‘Wheel there!’ he shouted, running oft as 
he cried. ‘ What are you doing with tlie ship ? 
Port your helium, man, port your helium !’ 

I hastily followed, to see what w'as the matter. 
The w'lieel was deserted, and as I approached, 
I saw the circle revolve against the stars over 
the Caflruil like a w'indmill in a gale. Alongsi<l& 
prone on the deck, his aims outstretched and 
his face dow’ii, was the figure of the helms¬ 
man. 

‘He is in a fit,’ cried the second mate, 
"grasping the wheel and revolving it, to bring 
the ship to lier course again. 

*Here Captain Keeling came hastily up the 
companion steps. 

*' ‘ where’s the officer of the watch V he sliouted. 

* ‘ Here, sir,’ answered Cycker fioin the wheel. 

‘Do you know, sir,’ cried the skipper, ‘tliat 
yog are four points off your course?’ 

‘The helmsman lias fallen down in a flt^or 
else lies dead here, sir,’ responded the se^nd 
mate. 

Ilie skipper saw how it was, and bawlei^or 
some hands to come aft. Such of the passengers 
as were oq deck gathered about the wheel in 
a group, t 

‘What is that?’ exclaimed little Mr Saunders, 
stooping close to the prostr&te seaman’s head. 
‘Blodd, gentlemen,’ he exclaimed. ‘See the 
great stain of it here! This man has been strucl^ 
down by some hand.’ 

‘What’sthat? what’s that?’ cried old Keeling, 
landing his crowbar of a figure to the stain. 
■^Ay, he has l)een struck dow'ii os you say, Mr 
Saunders. Who has done this thing? Look 
about you, men; see if there’s anybody con¬ 
cealed here.* ' . ^ 

Three or four fellows had come tumbling aft. 
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One took the wheel frosj the second mate; and 
the others, along with Uie midshipmen o! the 
watch, fell to peering under the gratings and 
into the gig that hung astern flush with the 
laffrail, and up aloft; but there was nothing 
livihg to be found, and the great fabric or 
mizzen masts and sails whitened to the tnick 
by the moon, and the yard-arms showina in 
black lines against the stars, soared without 
blotch or stir, saving here and there a thin 
shadow upon the pallid cloths creeping to the 
movement of the spars. 

Dr Hemmeridge now arrived. The seaman, 
who appeared as dead ns a stone, was turned over, 
and propped by a couple of sailom, and the doctor 
took a view of him by the help of the binnacle 
lamp. There was a desperate gosh on the left 
side of the head. The small straw hat tliai the 
poor fellow was wearing was cut through, as 
though to the clip of a chopper. There wjw a 
deal of blood on the deck, aii<l the man’s face 
was ghastly enough, with its beard encrimsoned 
and dripping, to turn tlie heaii sick. 

‘Is he dead, think you!’ demanded the cap- 
taiiu 

‘I cannot yet tell,’ an8w#‘red the doctor. ‘Raise 
him, men, and carry him forward at once to liis 
bunk.’ 

Tlic sailors, followed by tlic doctor, went 
staggering shadowily under thdr burden along 
the poop and disajipejvred, leavirm a little crowd 
of ns at the wheel dumb M'ith wonder, and 
looking about us with eyes which gleamed to 
the flame of the binnacle lamp that Air Cocker 
yet hehl. 

‘Now, how h.'vs this happened!’ demanded old 
Keeling, after a prolonged squint aloft ‘Had 
yon left the deck, Mr (\>cker?’ 

‘ No, sir, not for a living instant; Mr Dugdale 
will bear witness to that.’ ^ 

‘ It is true,’ I said. 

‘ l)i<l no man fjom forward come along the 
poop V 

‘ No man, sir; 1 ’ll swear it,’ answered Mr 
Cocker. • 

‘Any of you young gentlemen been aloft?’ 
said Keeling, addressing the midshipmen. • 

‘ No, sir,’ answered one of them, * neither aloft 
nor yet abaft the mizzen rigging for the h»t 
hulf-hour.’ * • 

The old chap took tlte lamp out of Mr Cockei’’8 
hand and looked under the gratings, then got 
upon them and stared into the gig, as tho'iigh 
dntatisfiud with the earlier inspection of these 
hiding-places. 

^loal extraordiimry !’ he exclaimed ; ‘did some 
mailman do it, and tlien jump overboard!* ' 

He looked over the sides to port and starboard. 
*1116 quarter galleries w'ere small, with bumpkins 
for the main-braces stretching out fi%m them : 
they were untenantcil « 

‘what was the man’s name, Mr Cocker !*• 
‘Simpson, sir.’ • • 

‘Was lie unpopular forward, do you know! 
Had be quarrelled lately with any man!’ 

* I will inquire, sir.’ 

Old Keeling seemed as bewildered as a persjsi 
newly awakened from a dream; and, indeed^ 
it was an extraordinary and an incredible ming. 
Mr Saunders and Mynheer Hemsktrk, with one 
or two othbrs Vho were on the deck ht the time, 
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swore that no man had come aft from the direction 
of the forecastle. They were conversing in a 
group a little forward of the mizzen mast, an<l 
could take their paths that there was no living 
creature abaft that point at the time of the 
occurrence saving 4he man who had been so 
mysteriously felled to the deck. 

‘ He most hoy dpne it himself,’ |aid Hemskirk. 

‘Whatl Dealt himself a blow that sheared 
through his hat into his skull?’ cried old Keel¬ 
ing, 

‘IVe been making inquiries, sir,* said the 
second mate approadiing ,u^ ‘apd find that 
Simpson, instead of being disliked, was a general 
favourite. No man has been aft, sir.’ 

‘Something must have fallen from the rigging,’ 
said Mr Saunders. 

‘Sir,* cried the captain jn a voice of minsled 
wrath and astonishment, ‘when anything falls 
from aloft, it drops plumb, sir—up and down, 

' sir. The law of graviu^ion, Mr Saunders, is riie 
same at sen as it is on shore. What could fall 
from those heights up there ’—and here be turned 
up his head like a hen ip tlie act of drinkinc— 

* to strike a man standing the wheel all tnat 
distance away ?’ 

The news had got u^nd below, and the pMsen- 
gers came up in twos and threes from the cuddy, 
asking questions os they arrived, the loudest and 
most impoHunate amongst them, needless to say, 
being Colonel Bannister. There was real coh- 
sternatioii amongst the ladies at the smht of the 
blood-stain. I sdiall not easily forget the picture 
of that poopfnl of people : the staring of the 
women at the dark blotch against the wheel, 
whilst they held tliemaelves in a sort of posture 
of recoil, holding their dresses back, as it some¬ 
thing were crawling at them; the subdued won¬ 
dering air of the men, restlessly looking about 
them, one going lo the rail to gaze over, the 
dusky ftirm of another stooping to peer under 
the gratings, a third ylth his head hack 

staining his sight at the airy einpcarled spire of 
the cloths rising from the cross-jack to the royal 
yanl, the mizzon-top bhovving clear and firm as 
a drawing in India ink against the delicate shim¬ 
mering concavity of the topwiil. The half-mooi^ 
rode in brilliance over the main top-gallant yaffl- 
arm, and the dark swell rolled in soundless 
heavings to the quarter, with the wake of the 
planet lying iii the shape of a silver fan to half¬ 
way across the ocean, and nut a cloud in the ; 
wjidle wide velvet black depths to obscure so I 
much as a thumb-nail of star-uust. ^ | 

‘What has happened, Dugdale?* exclaimed 
Colledge, accosting me at once as he rese through 
the ceftnimnion with Miss Temple at his side. 

‘ A man that was at the helm has been struck 
dowTf,* said I. 

‘ By whom V said he. 

‘Why, that’s it,’ I answered ; ‘nobody knows, 
•and I don’t think anybody ever'will know.’ 

‘ Is he dead V asked Miss Temple. 

‘ I cannot say,’ I responded ; ‘ his hat was cut 
through and his head laid open. There is a 
dreadful illustration of what has happened close 
against the wheel.’ 

‘ In what form ?’ she asked. 

‘ Blood,’ said I. , 

‘ Why, it’s mufdftT, then !’ Cried Colledge. 

* It looks U|e it,’ said 1, with a glance at Miss j 
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Temple’s {ace, tliat sSowed white a> alabaster to 
the moonlight, whilst in each slowing dark eye 
sparkled a little star of silver far more brilliant 
than t^e ice-like flash of the diamonds which 
trembied*in her ears. ‘&it be the assassin what 
he may. I’ll swear by every,saint in the calendar 
that he ’a not aboard this ship.’ 

‘Pray, expli^n, Mr Dng<Ial%’ exclaimed Miss 
Temple in a voice of curiosity at once haughty 
and peevish. 

I made no answer. 

‘ My dear fellow, what do you want to imply V 
said uolledg^: ‘that the man was stnick down— 
by somebody out of doors?’ and his eyes went 
wandering over the sen. 

‘It seems my mission, Miss Temple,’ said I 
with a halt-langh, ‘to furnish you with infor¬ 
mation on what napp^ns aboard the Comitm Ida. 
Once again let me enjoy tlio privilege yon do 
mo the honour to confer upon me;’ and with 
that, in an offhand manper, I told her the story 
as yon have it. 

‘Did anyboily, think > 011 , crawl out of the 
hind windows,’ exclainjeil Colledge, ‘and creep 
up over the stern and strike the man down i’ 

‘No,’ said I. 

‘ How did it happen, thdn ?’ asked Miss Temple 
fretfully. 

‘ Why,’ I answered, looking at her, ‘ the blow 
was no doubt dealt by a spirit’ 

‘LoP bless us, how terrifying !’ exclaimed Mrs 
Hudson, who, unknown to me, had drawn to 
my elbow to listen. ‘ What with the heat and 

tile sight of that blood I’-she cried, fanning 

herself violently.—‘A spirit, did you say, sir? 
Oh, I shall never be able to sleep in tlie ship 
again after this.’ 

I etlgeil away, finding little pleasure in the 
prospect of a chat with Mrs Hudson with Miss 
Temple close at hand to listen to ns. At that 
moment Dr Hemmeridge made his appearance. 
He stalked up to the cfiptain, who stwd with 
his hand gripping the vaiig of the spanker* gafl', 
returning short almost ’gruB answers to the ixues- 
tions flred at him. 

‘The man’s alive, sir,’ said the doctor; ‘but 
he’s badly hurt. I’ve soldered his wound ; 
B((ti ft is an ugly cut.’ 

‘ Is he conscious ?’ demandeil Keeling. 

‘He is.’ 

‘And what does he say V 

‘ He has nothing to say, sir. Haw should he 
remember. Captain Keeling 1 He fell to' tjie 
blow as an ox would.’ 

‘Hal’ cried the skipper; ‘but does ho recol¬ 
lect seeing anybody lurking near him—has he 
any suspicion — ‘ 

‘Sir,’ answered the doctor, ‘at the present 
moment his mind has but hidf an eye open,’* 

I made one of the crowd that had assembled 
to hear the doctor’s report, and s^ood near the' 
binnacle stand—close enough to it, in fact, hx, 
be able to lay my hand upon the hood. My eye 
was travelling from the ugly patch that had an 
appearance as of still sifting out upon tfee white 
plank within half a yard of me, when 1 caught 
eight of a black lump of something .just showing 
in tlie curve of the base of the binnacle 
stand .betwixt the starboard legs of it It was 
gout in a moinentf with the clipping off it of 
^ atnak of moonshine that had disclosed it to 


me. Almost meohanicallv, whilst I continued 
to listen to the doctor, I put my toe to the 
thing: then still in a mechanical way, picked 
it up It was a large stone, something of the 
shape of a comb, with a twist in the middle 
Of It, end of a smooth surface on top, but rugged 
and broken underneath, with a length of about 
five inchee jaggetl into an edge as keen as a flint 
splinter. It was extraordinarily heavy, and 
might in tliat quality Iiavc been a lump of gold. 

‘Hillol’ I cried, ‘what have we here?’and I 
held it to the glass of the binnacle to view it 
by the lamplight. 

‘Wliat is that you are looking at, Mr Dugdale V 
called out ohl Keeling. 

‘Why,’ said I, ‘neither more nor less to my 
mind than the weapon with which your sailor 
has beeh laid low, captain.’ 

There was a rush tu look at it Keeling held 
it up to tlie moonlight, then poised it in hie 
hand. 

' ‘Who conld have been the ruflian that hove 
it?’ he cried. 

‘Allow me to see it,’ exclaimed little Mr 
plunders, and he worked his way, low down 
amongst us, to tlie captain. He weighed the 
stone, smelt it, carefully inspectcil it, tlien looked 
up to the captain with a grin that wrinkled his 
large, long, eag*, wise old face from liis brow 
to iiis chin. ‘A suspicion,’ he exclaimed, ‘that 
has been slowly growing in niy mind is now 
confirmed. No mortal liand hove this missile, 
captain. It comes from the angels, sir.’ 

He paused. 

‘ Lawk-a-daisy, wliat is the man going to say 
next?’ cried out Mrs Hudson liysteiically. 

‘ (faptain Keeling, ladies ami gentlemen,’ con¬ 
tinued little Siiiinders, muring the stone as ten¬ 
derly wliile he spoke as it it had been a new-born 
babe, ‘this has tallen from those iutinite spangled 
Iieigbts up tliere. It is, in slioit, a meteorolite, 
and, 80 far as I can now judge, a very beautiful 
specimen of one.’ 


HERMAN COLONIES IN THE 
< HOLY LAND. 

ki Wiirtemberg, in the year 18.36, many pious 
persons Iboked confidently for the second roiiiiug 
of the Messiah. Sonic tlfirteen years later, a Dr 
Oliristopher Hoffmann became convinced tliat it 
woild be a good thing and a wise to gather 
the faithful people together in Jerusalem, tliere 
to await His coming. In the course of a 
few years he found liiiiiself at the heail of a 
small comuiiinity of xcalous persons eager to 
settle as colonists in Palestine. But it was not 
until 18S8 that the first jiioneer band, consisting 
of three 'gentlemen, was sent out to examine 
the land, and report on its capabilities for coloni¬ 
sation by Enro^aiis. They came home in the 
foKowing summer; but their report was not 
encouraging. What their objections and diffi¬ 
culties were we shall see subsequently. Mean¬ 
while, the small community dl the friends of 
Jdriisalem, having been excluded from the 
natiogal Evangelical Church of Wiirtembei^, 
fomed themselves in 1861 into an independent 
religions society, calling themselves the ‘German 
Temple.' But the Templars eucoflntered a good 
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deal of opppattnon and discouragement at home, nominal native owiiem, and to the arbitrary 
chiefly from tlie clergy of the orthodox church, demands of the native tax-collectors. But they 
Hence the movement grew with extreme slow- struggled bravely on, and eventually these- difR- 
ness, so that in half-a-dozen years it did not culties were successfully overcome; although the 
nmuJ^er more than two thousand members all^ Turkish authorities still continue to loWc upon 
told, including small parties of adherents in the tlie Templar cominnisities, foreigners fa they are 
United States and in the south of Russia. At no both to their government and their creed, with 
time has it exceeded five thousand members. considerable suspicion and mistrust* Their other 

At length in 18fi9 the first serious attempt was difficulties were incidental to the land and its 
made by the Templars to establish themselves in geographical situation. The soil of Palestine haa 
Palestine. In September of that year Dr Hott- been neglected for so long a period of time tliat 
mann and Mr G. A. Hardegg, the leaders of the it has lost much of the extraordinary fertility 
movcuient, in spite of the refusal of the Ottoman for w-hich it was once fimious. It has ceased* to 
government in Oonstimtinople to grant them a be land flowing with milk and Iioiiey,’ and 
concession of land unless they wouUl enrol them- this chiefly through the siipineness and mnomnce 
selves os Turkish subjects, managed to puix^base of its inhabitants. Then, again, the Templon 
land at Haifa, a small town situated ^it the bod to fight against the disagreeable consequences 
northern foot of Mount Carmel. At the same that necessarily attended a chaiiTO of climate 
time a second nucleus was formed at Jaffa, the such as that implied in emigmting from Wurtem- 
ancient Joppa, farther south. Kro the year ran l)erg to Palestine. Malarial fevers are commmi, 
out, more than one hundred immigrants had almost pei-sistent, in moat of the Templar colo- 
arrived, the bulk of them going to Haifa and nies, though they do not seem ever to have been 
Jaffa, though a few wendeil their way to Bey- of a malignant type, except at Saroiia. But 
rout and Jerusalem. During the next tliree even at Saruna a gieat unproveiiient has been 
years the number of the Templars in Palestine effected in this regard as the years have rolled by, 
grew apace. A second cstai^ was ]>ni*chased ncai' AVliereas in tlie first vear there died 8*33 |>er- 
Jaffti, and there in 1872 was founded the exclu- sons in every hundreu, the death-rate fur the 
sively agricultural colony of Saroua. in the y(‘ar8 1876-80 was only 1*32, and for th(? years 
folh)\ving ye<ir a fourth colony was established 1881-85, l;d7. 

close to the holy city of Jerusalem; an«l in 1876 The immigrants are for the most part farmers 
a Templar community was fornuilly constituted and liandiciaftsmeii, wntli a sprinkling of pro- 
near lievreut. fess'onal men. As a whole, tney ore not riclj, 

But these German Templars were not the first though each family is possessed of some means, 
people to attempt the colonisation of Pidestine They are, generally speaking, simple, honest, 
and tlie introduction into tliat negleekd land of induhtrioiis folk, straightforward in faith and in 
the civilisation of the West. Already in 1848 an eondnet In accordance with the more practical 
American lady, Mrs Minor, at the heml of certain of side of their aims, they strive to realise as far as 
her countrymen and a few German families from may be the ideal Christian life as laid down in 
the valley of the Khino, had settled in Paleatine the Now Testament. By this means they set a 
for tlie e.xpre3S purpose of putting before the .lews useful example to the Arabs ami Jews who dwell 
an example of industry and thrift, ami thereby around them; and in this wav they hope to sow 
doing something to awaken tliein to the conscious- in Piijestine the good seeds of Kiii-opean enlight- 
ness of the advantages that follow in the steps of ennient and civilisation. These good-hearted 


Webtern culture. But tlie undertaking came to Wurtcnibei^ei's are fully alive to the importance 
an untimely end iu 1857 with the death of the' of sound education; they maintain good schools, 
leader. and Ijestow much attention uftoii them. Every 

Again in 1666 a more pretentious effort wAs colony possesses at least one school, modelled oa^ 
made to plant another colony in the Holy Land, the pattern of tlie communal schools at hoiitS 
this time at Jaffa. The prime mover at this timf At Jerusalem they have a lyceum or grammar- 
was an American geut^enmn named Adams, thS school for buys ; and at Haifa there did exist for 
founder of a religious sect calle<l the Diurcli of some time a higher school for girls, 
the Messiah, who m the year mentioned brought During tlic first years of their settlement in 
over to Palestine a compiiny of one hundred and Polekiiie the organisation of the Templar society 
seventy people. But this enterpri'.e was not was clnmgetl more than once. They experienced 
more succcsefiil than its foreriinuer. In spite of 'Some dit^culty in making the civil headship har- 
everything haring been done beforeliaud to monise* with the religious or ej»iritual headship j 
ensure success, the scheme did not prosper. The and at* the end of the tenth year it was found 
colonists began to lose heart; their expectations necessary to sepamte the tuo functions. In 
were not realised; no help came to’tqem from Aiigiilt 1887 the worldly affairs of the Templar 
America, and none from Europe; ami in the end comiimiiities were rendereil more secure against 
the gi-eater pait 6f. the coloaint'} were can-ied “the interference of the Turkish authorities iu a 
home at the expense of the Government • \ery ingenious manner. Under the auspices of 
To return to the German TRinplurs. Up^ the. German consular court at Jerusalem an 
1878 there was no falling-off in tlie influx of ordinary commercial company was formed,‘The 
immigrants to the colonies of the society. At Central’Treasury of the Temple of Aberle and 
first the chief ditticulties they had to contend Hoffmann,’ which was to be conducte<l by two 
gainst .arose out of their position as foreignero oflr presidents and a popular council of twelve niem- 
Turkish soil. The Ottoman Govemmont loused ^ters, who slionld meet at least once a year for 
to legalise their titles of ownership to their land; the transaction of business. Of this company all 
and so lon^ ag the matter was not definitively the members of Ihe Teniploi^ comnmniti^ were 
settled, they were exposed to tlie exactions of the enrolled as slewing putners. But tlwy did not 
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adopt, 08 might pernaps be eupposed, any com- from these only; for the native. population 
munistic form of property; eacti person retained greeted the intrusion of the new-cornem with the 
his economic independence. The device, though religious and racial antagonism that exists almost 
admittedly running counter to the spirit of the everywhere in the Orient between Mohammedan 
Tempia/ society, was resorted to simply for the Christian Europeans, 

purpose of .s^egimrdiiig their position as foreign Nevertheless, the Templars of Haifa nave 
colonists in a land under the rule of Turkey. By finally succeeded—if not in winning the cordial 
putting themselves under tlie •protection of their good-will of the native populatiot^ at all events 
own consul, in the character of a commercial or in disarming their aggressive opposition, open and 
trading company, they became exempt in many covert. For Germans and Arabs now carry on 
respects from tlie jurisdiction and vexatious inter- commercial and agricultural operations conjointly, 
fei^nce of the Turkish officials. and apparently in perfect amity and concotd. 

^iuce 1878 the colony at Jerusalem, consisting Hut the Templars have not been content with 
principally of artisans, has taken the fiist place merely setting the Arabs and Jews a better 
amongst the Templar communities in Palestine, and stimulating example; they have actually 
It Is to these German aliens that the holy city confenvd upon them positive and tangible advan- 
owes the industiial activity which has lately tages. « At their own expense they have con- 
b^un to manifest itself within her walls. As structed a high-road to Acre, on the other aide of 
already remarked, the colony at Sarona ia a the Bay; and a second one, more useful still, 
purely agricultural settlement; that at Jaffa has across the Plain of Esdraelou to Nazareth, tuenty- 
attracted most of the 4 >rofes 8 ional men among two miles dishtnt, and have introduced upon 
the colonists; the people settled at Haifa are for them the use of wheeled vehicles These roads 
the moat part vine-growers, agriculturists, and are now regulailv used by the natives, who have 
handicraftsmen, with *& few merchants. The adopted from their German neighboui's tlieir 
total number of colonists is estimated at thirteen method of carrying proiUice—namely, on carts 
hundred, almost exclusivcdy Germans. Most of and wagons. They have also, under the iiifiu- 
them came direct from Wurtembeig; a few, how- enee of the same good example, improved iheir 
ever, found their way to Palestine from South methods of agnc^ulturc, and have begun to build 
Russia and from the United States. stone houses, in imitation of those of the 

The land belonging to the colony of Haifa Germans, and tt) attend to the sauitary condition 
extends along the northern foot of Mount of their little town. For whereas, befoi'o their 
Carmel, overlooking the Bay of Acre; it oceu- arrival, the native town was as dirty and as 
pies a narrow plain, nearly one thousand paces dilapidated as any native town you plea.«ie in all 
wide and two and a half miles long, that has Palestine, it is now a moilel of neatness and 
squeezed itself in between the inoimtuiii and cleanliness. And in yet other ways the natives 
the sea. The surface of the plain ranges for the have reaped profit from the advent of the 
most part at about ninety feet above the level of Templars. The value of land has increased three- 
the sea, and the land uas been cultivated for fold. The commerce of the little seaport has 
nearly one thousand feet up the slopes of Carmel, received a notable impulse. I^aige quantities of 
The native town of Haifa, with a population of grai? and other raw produce from the llaurau and 
about six thousand, stands at the eastern extre- other districts beyond Jordan ai*e brought down 
mity of the plain. About a mile distant fr^tm it to Haifa for export There is now perfect safety 
on the west arc the houses of the German seWle- for person and property; whereas, twenty years 
ment, where dwell about thi-ee hundred people in ago, it was often a very haztiidous thing to ven- 
alL The principal street of the little village iture outride the gates of Haifa Avithout an urmed 
stretches up from the shore towards the Mount escort, not at night-time, but in broad daylight 
is bordered on each side by a double row of And all these estimable results the Templars 
srade-trees, behind which, each in a well-kept have brought about simply through the sheer 
garden, stand the houses, built of white stone, f^rce of ^example; by the stiictest honesty and 
one or two stories high, with slate roofs and a i^rightness in their dealings with one another 
text of Scripture in German over the doorway, and with the native population; by industry, 
The lower ^opes of Mount Carmel are planted sinyjlicity of living, and steady good-will, 
with olives ; the higher have been terraced,* and The Haifa colony seems to be now well started 
are planted with vines. But although the Wur- on the way to prosperity. It ha.s mills for grind- 
temlmi^K are experienced and capal^le vine- ing corn into flour: it has a manufactory for 
dressers, as almost every hill-side in their ^native making olive-oil soap, and another for making 
country abundantlv testifies, these colonists at useful and ornamental articles from olive-wootl 
Haifa have not been altogether successful in And of all the Templar colonies in Palestine it is 
their attcnipts at vine-growing, their coiApara- undoubteijly the healthiest The heat, although 
tive failure being due to the fact that the vines high, is neither unpleasant nor yet excessive, 
they first plant^ were imported fsoni Germany,' except when the sii-occo happens to blow. The 
and were unable to withstand the attacks of' regular winds are pretty constant, and exert on 
mildew. thl whole a cooling influence. During the day, a 

The German colony was not the first settle- breeze blows in from the sea; whilst at night a 
ment of Europeans in this part of Palestme ; for breeze blows in the contrary direction, from the 
during more than seven hundr^ yeat« there had land seawards. Malaria does indeed occur, but 
existed on Mount Carmel a monastery of Car- AOt veiy frequently, and always in a mild and 
melite monks—in fact, their original seat Nor ^ inno<^ouB form. It may be added that General 
was the settlement of the Templars unattended Gordon several times visited this Templar colony; 
with drawbacks aifd difficuUiaa. They sufferefl and Mr ^urence Oliphant, the well-known 
from the'opposition of Turkiidi officials, and not author, liv^ there nearly a year. * * 
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The settlement that has suffered most from sick¬ 
ness and the untoward conditions of the climate 
has beeu that of Sarona. This colony stands on 
the alluvial dlain of Sharon, which stretches 
froni Jaffa to Mount Carmel, and is situated about 
one liour^s journey from Jaffa, not far from the’ 
sea. It is nearly surrounded by a little stream, 
which during the hot rainless season of summer 
—lasting from May to September—dries up com¬ 
pletely, with the exception of a few pools of 
st(^^nant water left here and there in its bed. At 
first, the colonists who settled at Sarona were 
severely visited by malarial fevew and dysentery; 
a very high proportion of the settlers having 
perished in the first year. But by dint of dogged 
endurance, and by strenuous labour to improve 
the sanitary conditions of tlie place, they have 
managed greatly to reduce the risks. The death- 
rate does not at the present time exceed 1'50 per 
cent, a year. Here, too, the patience and industry 
of the Templars have converted what was for¬ 
merly a barren wilderness into a fruitful and 
beautiful garden. 

The colonics of Jaffa and Jerusalem never 
suffered to anything like the same extent as 
SarouA, though neither of them is exempt from 
recuiTcnt attacks of a mild form of malarial 
fever. The one, however, is situated iuiniedintely 
on the coast, where it can get ttfe bcuefit of sea- 
air and the sea-breezes. The other is <4itaated 
forty or forty-five miles inland, on the water- 
partlng between the l>ead Sea and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, amongst the mountains of Judsea, at an 
elevation of two thousand five hiunlred feet above 
the level of the sea. The colony at Jaffa, as 
alrea<ly observeil, consists very laigely of pro¬ 
fessional men ; that at Jerusalem almost exclu¬ 
sively of artisans and handicraftsmen. Between 
the two towns the Templars maintain active 
communication by means of wagons and si^iilar 
wheeled vehicles; and here again the Arabs and 
JeVs have not been slow to imitate the example 
that lias been put before tlicm. 

Thus it would seem that at last something is 
really being dune to dissipate the mists of slotlit 
and ignomnee w'hicb for so many centuries have 
hidden the Holy Land from the hand of usefii^- 
ness, and to give it back that great measure of 
fertility which it enjoyed in antiquity. • 

_ _ _ * _•_ 

JULIUS VEIINON: 

A 8T0ET OP HYDE PARK. * 

By thk Author op ' The Jui.tABAD Tragepv,’ 
CHAPTER IX. 

Holmes had at first no intention of doing any- 
thiim in regard to the draft which Mr Clay¬ 
ton had handed to him. He saw \^Iearly that 
Faune had appropriated the money foif liimself— 
a weakness he would have been prone to with* 
five thousand pounds in question»forging his^ 
(Holmes’s! name to satisfy th^ banker tliatsthe 
debt had been duly paid. It was not likely Mr 
Clayton would ever speak of it again, and it 
would soon pass out of his tnind. But on his 
way westward from the City, Holmes began 4o 
feel curious as to the disposal of the proceeds. 
What had become of the money, that *FaimJ 
should have been found in those wretclied lotlg- 
iugs at tlte docks, moneyless? He*might have 


been robbed, it was true; ftr tlie amount might 
be lying to hie credit in the Anglo-Canadian 
Banlc And then, if Faune left London on the 
Sun<lay, w'hen 'or how did he pay the cheque 
into the bank ? • 

The result of theae^reflectiens was that Holmes 
decided to make some inquiries for himself con¬ 
cerning that chequp. 

Delaying for some time on tHe way in the 
Fleet Street neighbourhood, it was late in the 
afternoon when Holmes was passing up the 
Strand. Here he went up to an office on a fiiat 
door, and inquiring for a Mr Vizard, found that 
gentleman, to whom he w'lu evidently known. 

*Tbi8 cheque,’ said Holmes, producing the 
document, ‘ was cleared through the Anglo- 
Canadian Bank at Charing Cross. I want you ; 
to find out for me by whom the cheque w'os ] 
paid in to that bank, and ^hen, and eve^ other ' 
particular about it—The cheque is genuine,’ he 
added, seeing the detective closely and suspi¬ 
ciously examining it. * 

*Both signatures on'the back, however, wei^ 
written by the same hand.’ 

‘ That 18 so. Follow tlie niattcr up as soon as 
you can, and let me knov\ the result’ 

Mr Vizard glanced (tt his watch, and promised 
to do so. Then Holmes went on to his lodgings, 
where be found the officer Cracroft waiting for 
him. 

* After all, Mr Holmes,’ be said, ‘the discovery 
you made this morning leads—so far—to nothing. 
Tlie paper which it appeared in never entered 
the house in Grosveiior Square cither above or 
below stairs. It must refer to something else^ 
some other appointment made by Faune.’ * 

Holmes drew a breath of intense relief. This 
news lifted a load off his mind. Without wait¬ 
ing to hear more—without delaying an instant- 
lie sent a telegram to Mr Clayton requesting liim 
not to speak of the advertisement to his daughter, 
as it had beeu found tp have no reference to the 
murtler. 

l^uiihennore, Faune’s departure from Cad<^an 
Place 60 early that night could now be accounted 
for by this engagement. 

‘ If we could find out who it was he met, eveiy- 
thing might look very different- for Fauns,' Arc 
remarked with lively interest 

‘Perlinps—and perhaps not We have a darker 
puzzle than that to deal with, however.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘f have discovered the message which brought 
Marganit Neale to the Park that night.’ 

‘Who sent it'P Holmea demanded with a start 
The critical point of the case was touched at last 

‘W'e have to find that out yet But that I 
have found the message is l)eyon<l all doubt I 
can’t* help feeling a bit excited about it myself,’ 
said the officer with a smile, ‘ not knowing w’hat 
new surprise^ it may lead to. As I have said, the 
advertisement discovered this morning probably 
referred to an appointment of another connec¬ 
tion ’- 

‘LeU me interrupt you a moment, Cracroft 
That appointment, whatever it w'os, would account 
satisfactorily for an act that has pressed heavily 
Against Faune—I mean his early departure from 
Mr Clayton’s house that night The appoint¬ 
ment was for l^lf-past nine. I shall put this 
information into Crudie’e hands.’ 
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‘Vlery well,’ said ^Iratroft. ‘But did Faune second calumu at once caught my eye. Here,’ 
make any excuse, when leaving Mr Clayton’s, said the officer, handing Holmes a slip of paper, 
about, having an appMntment to Keep 1 If so, we ‘ is a copy of the notice.’ 

have not heard of it. And is it not probable he . Frank Holmes, literally holding his breat^ 
has already told his solicitor 1 Crudie, we know, read the following: 

has as yet Mid n^hing i|^ut it-which looks • .jj j V-. I have come back,'and 

susp ciota. But tell him all about it, and see cannot find you. If this reaches yonr ey^nd 
wnat ne wiu ^y. , *1 * i? you are in London, I will wait this evening, and 

•You still hold to the belief that Faune was Sunday, Monday, at the old trysting- 

the inunlerer» (Fountain) from 9 to la If In the 

«eirt the fatal ine^ge to Mnrgai'ct Neale ; she *Aud Uih adv^tiHement,* said Holmes abstract- 
found it awaiting her wlien she returned to the edJy—for there was one expression iu it which 
bouse after the concert that Saturday afternoon, struck him, and which the officer di<l not appear 
Whftt do you say to that?* to notice—*appeure<l in the ktandartl of the OUs 

The solemn emphasis with which the officer of Jun|, the day preceding the murder?’ ^ 
made his statement—the apparcut eeiiainty of *ln the l^amfard of the dth of Juno. Tlie 
his facts—made a deep impression on Holmes. newspaper was posted the morning of the lOih 
*It was your own idea,, Mr Holmes, of the of June. Margaret Neale had not come to the 
vehicle of communicatio|i used in the case which place of appointment on the night of the 9t.h, 
led me to what 1 discovend. I felt so convinced, and tli^^ore luul certainly not seem the odver- 
when I left you In Mount Street, that 1 hn<l then tiH^nient. The paper was conseqtienUy posted to 
the all'importaiit clue Jn my hand, that I only her on Saturday morning, and in all probability 
went to Grosvenor Square to be satisfied tliat the she found it on the hall table on her I'eturn from 
Intelliijence was one dt the morning papers taken the concei't at Grosvenor House. Does not this 
in—for this wouUl be aA important cori'obora- seem clear enough? She picked it off thedable 
tive fast. To my great disappointment, 1 learned as she came in, and took it with her up to her 
that the paper was never taken in, even amor^; room. The rest is obvious enough ; llie poor 
the servants. 1 confess 1 was a bit staggere<i, gtrl would be careful to keep her business a 
although the pn^uinption still remained that she secret finin the huiiseliold.’ 
might have seen it elsewhere. I was on the * But if Faune—assuming him the author of the 
point of leaving, when it occurml to me to ask to message—knew her address, why did he not send 
see the room which Mi^ Neale had occupied. It his message to her direct at once T 


hail been kept locked since the murder, by Lady 
Southfort’s orders, and the butler carrieil the key 


Of course, to avoid detection.’ 

Margaret Neale, again, might have been struck 


in his pocket It was evident the oiders weie by the fact oi the paper being sent to her.’ 
strictly obeyed, for I noted the position of certain ‘Yes—if the poor thing had aught to suspect, 
articles to be exactly as they were left when 1 was or to fear. The probabilities uie u thousand to 
last iu the room. 1 don’t know exactly what I one ^hnt when she opened the jiajier and read 
was looking for, but 1 have sometimes found that the nusband’s message, she became oblivious to 
in examining things in ^tliis aimless way, you all else—so absorbed in the thought of mvetffig 
stumble by cnuncc upon evidence of the grSa^t him again that she foi^ot all about the odd way 
'rolue. This happened to me in Someraby s case ; the tue8.'‘ngo came to her. Under such circum- 
you remember how«btanees, Holmes, the excited and innocent wife 
‘Yes, yes!—Never mind now, Oracroft.—. would luive no memory for anything, no cou- 
Welll’ I staoiisuese of anything but seeing her husband 

^Well —opening and closing, in an abstracted once more.’ 

way—for 1 was busily thinking what w'os best to 1 believe that is all true, Oracroft,’ said Holmes 
do in the matter of the adveitisement—one after I t\<th a sJ^Ii. * Poor girl’- He was thinking 


another of a chest of drawers, my interest was at of the ex(piisite sweetnefe of her singing that 
once arrested by n loosely-fohled newspaper lying fatal day in Orosvenor House, and the suiqirise of 
in one of the top drawers. From the iorm oP t()o her’modest eyes and gentle face at the applause, 

fold and other marks, it had evidently come How pathetic and pitiful the recollection was now! 

through the post<office. You could perceive os *And nmv conies the perplexing part of the 
much without moving it But 1 foudd* along affair,’ continued the officer, w'itb a look of vexa- 
wlth the paper tlie wrapper in which it hod been tioii. * I lost no time iu obtaining the oiiginai 
posteil; a fragment adhered to the paper, and copy of the advertisement. What do you think ? 
exactly corresponded with the remaimter.* An It was handed in by a lady (about whom the 
old newspaper is generally not an object of siiS' clerk who*took it remembers nothing except that 
picion in such a place, and I uiu^t have seen >8110 was well dressed like any •other lady!), and 
it when 1 ww there before; but after what took< is in the same feminine hand as the address on 
place this morning, Mr Ilolm^, I made a point, of tlitf wrapper. Ofc course the name and address 
examining it. Now, note this, in connection with with which the copy pui*poited to be auUienti- 
what I shall tell you presently ; the wrapper was cated turn out to nave been fictitious—there is 
Mdrewed, in a fine feminine hand, to “Mias no doubt on that head.’ 

Neale, care of Countess Southfort, Grosvenor Which leaves only two theories,’ observed 

and bore the W;C. postmark Holings: ‘either the murder was the act of some 
1^1 of June. Openiug^out the paper(it was other person, or the lady was Faune’a agent I 
^tenaard of the* &th of June), a heavy blue- think you have a case to work up still, Cia^ 
|MSieu mark i^ainst a notice at the top of the croft.’ * * * 
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THE macaroni' AND HI.S KIND. 


‘ I’m ftfiaid sa Th« question is—who was the 
a^t!' 

‘It mij?h.t be as well to keep your niiuJ open 
both ways,’ said Holmes. ‘Keep your informa-, 
tion out of tho newspapers; there are a thousand 
well-dressed women who would aut os agents in 
a business so seemingly harmless, for a trifling 
remuneration. But it is just possible, Cracroft, 
that you are prejudiced by the strong pi^nmption 
against tho priwier, and by continuing so you 
are shutting out the light on one side of you,’ 

Cracroft soon afterwards went away. Then 
Frank Holmes began to pace up and down the 
room, getting a clear grasp of his position in 
relation to this cose. It was a painful i>osition, 
from any point of view. His personal feeling 
towai’ds Faune was one of intense abhorrence. 
Thu miin hml shown himself so utterly destitute 
of principle as to shock his former friend’s belief 
in human nature. Holmes had found a sediment 
of good even in the lowest strata; but tliere seemed 
to be none—none at all—in this unhappy creature. 
So far for personal feeling. Then there was his 
promise to Miss Clayton. Hail ever man such 
a cruel task imposed upon him before? Faune 
had worked his spells upon her before she was 
driven to despise him; but tho spell was upon 
her still, a cruel bonilfgie, and the cry that she 
made to Holmes for his help to sate the unworthy 
being from a disgraceful fate went into his heart 
like a dagger. He could not refuse her—he 
loved her too passionately. If Mary Clayton 
were newly to take to her pure bosom the shamed 
head of the acquitted felon, the task iindcrtukcu 
by Frank Holmes could scarce have been harder. 

But now that he had put his hand to it, he 
looked at it witliout flinching. Tliere was a 
point, of course, beyond which he could not go— 
lieyond which Miss Clayton would not expect 
him to go. The moment it became clear to his 
conscience that Faune was guilty of the cJiiel 
murder of tliat poor girl, that moment Holmes 
would abandon tho man’s cause. It had not 
come yet, though it seemed to bo drawing very 
near. But it liiul not come; and until it did,, 
he would keep his promise. 

When reailing the fatal message tliat had lure|j 
Margaret Neale to her fate. Holmes noted the 
date: it was Friday the 9th of June. She waa 
inviteil to meet her murdei'cr tliat night—aiij 
had not done so. Tho kiunlerer would certainly 
have been at the Fountain, waiting for her. 
Now, if Faune had spent that evening as usual 
at Cadogan Phico, could he have made the 
appointment in the Park ? 


THE MACARONI AND HIS KIND. 

‘ It is conceivable,’ says George Eliot, ‘ Uiat a man 
may have conceiitqitkl no less will and expecta¬ 
tion on his wristbands, gaiters, and the shiipe of 
his hat-brim, or an appearance .which impresKS 
you ns that of the modern “swell,” than the 
Ojibbeway on an ornamentation which seems to 
ns much more elaborate.’ When Theophrmtus 
Such was written, the ‘Masher’ had not yt't 
appeared; but Dandy, Swell, and Masher, the. 
three chief species of the genus ‘fop’ which this 
eentury haa produced, have all, as Carlyle put it, 


made their trade, otiice, amh existence cousist in 
the wearing of clothes. The leading varieties of 
the Swell of the last century, in addition to .their 
attention to dress, were distinguished by their 
want of manners and their love of noise, two 
characteristics which often developed iqto riotuns- 
ness and downright insolence. 

To the‘Roaring Uoys’ succeedeih the ^lohocks 
of Queen Anne’s time, of whose outrageous pro¬ 
ceedings many tales are told. ’They were known 
by a variety of names, according to the nature of 
their operations. The ‘Dancing-masters’ made 
their victims caper by running their swords 
through their legs; the ‘ Sweaters ’ surrounded 
unlucky passers-by, and with drawn swords 
prodded them whichever way they offered to 
go; the ‘ Tumblers ’ stood people on their heads, 
or put helpless old women in barrels and rolled 
them down the streets. More innocent in their 
diversions were the ‘Nicklr8,’who, when inflamed 
with drink, would sally out to break windows 
with halfpence. As Gay, in his Trmin, put it: 

His scattered pence tlie 11 - .og Nicker flings, 

And with the copper shower the caseineui rings. 

Who has not heard the Scourer’s midnight fauie ? 

Who has not trembled at the Mohock’s name ? 

Quiet people were much alarmed by these riotous 
doings; and the letters of the time testify to the 
fear with which sober citixens regarded the idea 
of being in tlic streets at anything like a late 
hour in tho evening. 

The quieter beaux were known as ‘Smarts,’ 
who wore more devoted to dress than to noise 
and riot. The name was in vogue from Steele’s 
time to neoily the end of the centuiy. The 
‘Pretty Fellows’ were a still more effeminate 
race. They spent hours at their toilet, and 
delighteil in the femitiine accomplishments of 
sewing and knitting and the then fashioiiuble 
work known as knotting. Garrick ridiculed them 
on the stage, and they were bitterly satirised in 
a pamphlet called ‘The Pretty Gentleman,’ printed . 
in 1747, The following is given tlierein 1»s’'& 
specimen of their style of correspondence ; it will 
be observed that spelling was not their strong 
point; ‘Lord MoUicnlo’s Compliments to Sir 
Rolwy Tcnellus—hopes did not ketch Cold last 
Ni'ght when he went from th’ Oppera—shall be 
proud of his Cuuipaiiy at Cards nex Wensday 
sennit,* to meet Lady Betty, and begs will not 
fail.’ 

To the Mohocks and their kind succeeded, about 
the middle of the century, the race of Bucks and 
Blooda Their doings are to be found in the 
ipages of the yieriodieal essayists and newawriters 
of the time. In coffoe-housee tliey disturbed the 
l onVersation of the company by whistling, swear¬ 
ing, lotal affected talk, and the recital of their 
amorous and other adventures, past and prospec¬ 
tive. In private society, to nidely interrupt quiet 
I talk, to snatch paper or booh from the hands of 
an unoffending reader, gencrajly to disgust decent 
people—these wefc the manners and customs of 
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the Buck. To break street lamps, to assault the 
watch, to disturb public asaenibh^ were all signs 
of the true Blood and man of spirit 
About 1760 appeared the ‘Macaroni.* The 
term at* first was applied to the niemUrs of the 
Macaroni Club, whieh consisted of travelled young 
men — ItaTianated Englishmen, Roger Ascham 
would have c 4 lled them—whq, with many foreign 
affectations, brought back from their wanderings 
one useful novelty in the shape of Italian maca¬ 
roni, which they introduced at Alraack’s, and 
from which they took their name. The wonl 
W(te soon in general use as an equivalent for fop 
or exquisite. The true Macaronies had two great 
passions—love of dress and love of gambling. At 
Almock’s, or Brooks’s, as it v'as soon called, play 
was very high. Ten thousand pounds in gold 
and notes was often U> be seen on the tabic, and 
five thousand was sometimes staked on a single 
card But hazard was the favourite amusement, 
and very large sums constantly depended on the 
throw of the dice. Many of the gamblers were 
natumlly in a chronic slate of debt. They bor¬ 
rowed from one anotl^er; they were often deep 
in the books of the accommodating Mr Brooks ; 
and, as might be expected, they had no small 
dealings wiUi the Hebrews : 

Bat hark! the voice of battle shouts from far; 

The Jews and Macaronies are at war. 

When they sat down to the serious business of 
hazard, the players laid aside their grand clothes 
and put on frieze greatcoats, sometimes turned 
inside out for luck ; and to protect their carofully 
arranged hair, and to cuora their eyes from the 
light, they wore, says Walpole, high-crowned hats 
with broad brims and adorned with flowers and 
ribbons. This was ludicrous enough ; but their 
ordiiiaiw attire was sufficiently ridiculous. They 
wore absurdly small cocked-hats, It^e pigtails, 
and veiy tight-fitting clothes of striped colours, 
and carried very long walking-sticks ornamented 
with tassels. Walpole alludes to their long^* curls 
and spying-glasscs. In some respects they seem 
to have been the forerunners of the dandies who 
were known a few years ago as the ‘ Crutch and' 
Toothpick Brigade,* The Macaroni wore an eye- 
^1^ and rejoiced in a toothpick, while in the 
place of a crutchstick he flourished his long tas- 
selled staff. Burgoyne, in his play The Maid of 
the Oaks (1774), alludes to the Macaronies ‘whist¬ 
ling a song through tlieir toothpicks.’ The follow¬ 
ing lines by J. West, published in 1787, give a 
curious picture of one of these dandies on hoise- 
back: 

In Hyde Park I met a bump-backed Macaroby# 

Who was pleased I should see how he mantled his pony. 
The Cockney was drest in true blue aiid in buff, 

In buckskin elastic, but all in the rough; 

He wore patent spun on his boots, with light soies, 

And buttons as big as some halfpenny rolls; 

HU hair out of curl, with a tail like a rat, • 

sideways he clapt on hU head a round liat; o 
Hu cravat was tied up in a monstrous larp bunch, 

Ko wonder the ladies should smile at his hunch. 

The Macaronies were fond of velvet suits, which 
were frequently bought in Paris, and, like many 
other heavily-taxed article smuggled over to 
England from Calais or Boulogne ^ a considera- 
^7 small ship-owners who made deMing in' 
^nttntband goods their chief ocp,upation. If they 
broi^ght their Paris purchases home with them. 


the dandies were obliged to clothe themselves in 
all tlieir gorgeous apjiarel when leaving France, 
in o^er to save it from the clutches of the 
jOustom-house officiala The Right Hon. Thomas 
Townshend chronicles in 1764 how Mr Rigby 
saveil one fine suit by wearing it when he lafided ; 
and how Mr Elliot in the same way saved a coat 
and waistcoat, but not having similarly protected 
his neiv breeches, saw them seized and burned. 
*I could not help blushing,’ says the Earl of 
Tyrone in another letter, ‘at the ridiculous 
figure we made in our fine clothes. Vou must 
wear your gold, for not even a button will be 
admitted.’ 

Paris was then the constant resort of fashion¬ 
able Englishmen, and every aristocratic traveller 
arrived in the French capital laden with com- 
missibbs given him by friends at home for the 
purchase of clothes, silks and siitins, nicknacks 
of all kinds, and occasionally of heavier goods, 
such as cabinets and carriages. Tlie Hon. Henry 
St John, in one letter to Sclwyn at Paris, asks 
him to buy on bis behalf books to the value of 
thirty pounds, a set of engravings after Vemet’s 
views of seaports, an enamelled watch, and half- 
a-dozen teacups. In another letter, Viscount 
Bolinghroko requests Sclwyn to procure for him 
a velvet suit of a small pattern, which was then 
the fashion amongst the Macaronics at Almack’s : 
but, says the noble fop, the tailor must make 
the clothes bigger than usual with the Macaronies, 
because his lordship’s shoulders have lately grown 
very broad. As to the smallness of the sleeves 
and length of the waisb he says : ‘ Lord B. desires 
them to be oulr/^ that be may exceed any Maca¬ 
ronies now about town, and become the object of 
their envy.’ A noble ambition truly) 

The fiiscinnting Topbam Beauclerk, dandy, wit, 
and good fellow, was another of. the Ma<jaroui 
circle. He was equally at home among the 
featUerheaded exquisites and worslniipei^s of hazard 
in King Street, St James’s, and amon^^ the men 
of light and leading of the Literary Club, who 
gatherod round Dr Johnson in less fashionable 
quarters of the town. It was Beauclerk who, 
when the doctor got liis pension, told him in 
Falstaffian phrase that he hope<l he would purge 
and live cleanly like a gentleman. Johnson had 
r great admiration and liking for his lively com- 
jtanion. “ ‘ Everything comes from Beauclerk so 
easily,’ he 6ai<l, ‘ that i^ appeal's to me that I 
labour when I say a good thing.* Miss Anne Pit^ 
the sister of the great Lord Chatham, was stepping 
out of her chaise one day, \vith Topham’s assist¬ 
ance, when she fell and sprained her leg ; w'hcre- 
upon she declared that never for the future would 
she trust to the shoulder of a Macaroni. The 
nature of the fashionable attire would hardly be 
conducive bo readiness or agility of movement. 

From ftbout 1770 to 1775 the most noteworthy 
member of the Macaroni Club was Charles James 
Fox, .then a very young man, making his mark 
inathe House of X^lommons os an able speaker and 
debater. In every folly, in prodigal expenditure, 
and in excess of all kinds he was foremost. Ghim- 
bling was a passion with him from a veiy early 
age. When staying at Spa os a boy with his 
father, Lord Holland, he was accustomed to re¬ 
ceive *from his too indul^nt parent a few guineas 
e^h evening, with which to tempt fortune at the 
public gaming-tables. The hanit thus formed 
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became a inaster^passion; and as a natural X'eealt, 
Fox was always deeply in debt and often in want 
of a guinea. He used to call his waiting-room, 
wljere the tribe of money-lenders besieged him^ 
his Jerusalem Chamber, As a Macaroni at the 
time \nentioned he led the fashion, and was, as 
I^y Percy says of her husband, Harry Hotspur, 
*the glass wheiein the noble youth did dress 
themselves.* A contemporary versifier ^ays: 

He’s exceedingly curlouB in coats and in frocks, 

So the tailor’s a pigeon to this Mr Fox. 

Another feature of the Macaroni* besides his 
pa««ion for dress and love of play, was his super¬ 
cilious rudeness. In Henry Mackenzie's Mirror, 
published in Edinburgh in 1760, there is a very 
unfluttering account of the visit of a Macaroni 
member of parliament to n <{uiet country gentle¬ 
man. In dress and figure the visitor, Sir Bobby 
Button, is described as resembling a monkey of 
a larger size. Immediately upon his arrival Sir 
Bobby asserts his pretensions to taste and fashion¬ 
able breedin;' by attacking his host on the bad 
style of his house and everything about it He 
suggests the cutting down of hedges and tree's 
the enlarging of windows and other alterations, 
with an inipeitinent volubility that completely 
silen^'es his would-be enterbiiiner; and when the 
daughter of the house appears,*he tdks ‘as if 
London were one grant seraglio, and lie himself 
the mighty master of it.’ Sir Bobby ragaids 
attemlance upon the House of Commons as a 
bon*, and expresses the greatest contempt for his 
constituents—the savages—(or whom be ha.s to 
keep open house during some months of the 
summer. The portrait may be a little highly 
colourad i but there can be no doubt that the 
Maeiironies were often but little inferior in rude¬ 
ness and overbearing behaviour to the Bucks and 
BIuchI.s of earlier days. 

TJiese qualities when displttye<I in public ptaces 
sometimes le<l to di»turbances of the peace. The 
Macaronics frequented the masquerades, which 
were tlien much in vogue, especiallv tliose held 
at Mrs Cornely*8, whose house at the corner of 
Sutton Street, Soho Square, was a favourite resort; 
and, like the rest of the fashionable world, th^ 
were in constant attendance at Vnuxliall aim 
Ranelagh. Those famous gaideus were then 
their prime, and tliither all the world want to e^t 
and drink and play many strange pranks. The 
reader will remember Horace Walpole’s account 
of the fashionable party w'ith whom, on one occa¬ 
sion, he visited Vauxlmll, when one of his friends, 
a lady of title, minced seven chickens in a china 
dish, and publicly prepared the dish for supper 
before the eyes of a crowd of admiring onlookers. 
A pamphlet entitled ‘The Vauxhall Atfray, or 
Macaronies defeated,’ was published in 1773. 
It clironiclcs a disturbance provoked by the tipsy 
insolence of the •^quinites. The well-known 
George Robert Fitzgerahl, often called ‘ Fighting 
Fitzgerald,* was at Vauxhall in company with (he 
Hon. Thomas Lyttleton, a Captain Croftes, and 
several others, all partially intoxicated, when they 
beliaved with great rudeness towanla Mrs Hartley 
the actress, who w'os accompanied by lier husband 
the Rev. Henry Bate, of the Morning Posi, and 
others. The reverend gentleman championetl the* 
lady and struck the captain. This was followed, 
as usual im those 4ay^ by an exchange of cards, 


and an arrangement for o meeting the next 
morning. This interview, however, w'as of a 
pacific nature; and the pari^on and Captain 
Croftes bad arrived at a satisfactory understand¬ 
ing, when in came that ardent duellist, ‘f'ighting 


another captain, named Miles, who-considered 
himself to nave been insulted on the previous 
evening. The cldl^man hesitated, fearing to 
bring disgrace upon nis cloth ; but on a teuut of 
cowardice from tne aggrieved soldier, he hesitated 
I no longer, but ofierod to figlit him on the spot. 
A ring was formed ; and it is satisfactory to .be 
able to add that the Macaroni captain received a 
ve^ sound thrashin;^ 

The Macaronies gave their name to a magazine, 
now very scarce, which was almost os short-lived 
06 their own absiu'd costume. In 1772 was pub¬ 
lished ‘The Macaroni and Theatrical Magazine, or 
Monthly Register of the Fashions and IMversioiis 
of the Times.’ It changed its name the following 
year to the ‘ Macaroni, SCavoir Vivre, and Thea¬ 
trical Mt^;aziuebut •shortly after ceased to 
appear. 

The Macaronies did not'retain their appellation 
for very many years. Fi hiona changed and new 
names were invented. • The species was pretty 
well extinct by the end of the century: in 1805 
George Barrington writes in the Umv London Spy 
of ‘ the present degenerate race of Macaronies, wiio 
appear to be of a spurious puny breed and about 
1815 there was published at Bath a poetical pam¬ 
phlet, prolxibly by Thomas Haynes Bayly, on 
'Bath Dandies of the Present and the Macaronies 
ot the Pash’ To them succeeded the Coi'inthians, 
whose sayings and doings are recorded in those 
books of Pierce Egan which were the delight 
of tlie youthful Thackeray; the Dandies, so 
belaboured in Sartur Rmirtus; the Swells, with 
their ample cuffs turned back over their coat 
sleeves, of whom Count d’Oraay was the type and 
model; the Counts, the Toffs, the Johnnies, the 
Oliu^qiies, the Mashers, ihid, latest of impoi-tations 
irofu America, the solemn, emotionless, faultlessly 
attired Dudes. 

OLD LYON’S INN: , 

A LAWYEB’b TAIX 

IN TWO CHAriEBS.—CHAP I. 

Some twentj-five years ago—for it is close upon a 
(piaster of a century since it was elemolislieil— 
th’ere stood within sound of the dreamy chimes of 
St Clement Banes an ancient inn of Chancery. 
A niofe" silent, haunted-looking inn, so near to 
the noisiest thoi-oughfai'c in London, was never 
known; at least, so thought I, while seated by 
the fire in my rooms one gusty iintumn evening. 

It was never denied by any one—any one, he 
lit understood, who ever walked through Lyon’s 
Inn—that it must have been an abode of dis- 
enihodied lawyers. Even by daylight, strange 
shadow, flitted about the dwarfish doorways, and 
fled up the spiral staircases into the low-pitched 
upper stoi-ies, with their small bay windows 
looking out upon Booksellers’ Bow, like the 
windows in the stern of nji old ship. 'Below 
these windows thire was an entrance to the inn, 
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and tliere woa anothSr appFoaeh thrcmgli a dismal 
allef khown as Home Court, where a corher* 
post,- carved with a lion's head and paws, hod 
bravely supported the mouldering brickwork for 
some fdlir hundred and fifty years. Nearly three, 
centuries ago^ Lydn’s Inn*was spoken of as ‘a 
guest iiiu or hostelry, held at Iho sign of the 
Lyon, and jfUrchased by ge’htlemen, i)rofcs8ors, 
and students in tlie law, an^l converted into an 
inn of Chancery.* It has also been described as a 
* nursery of lawyers’—the nursery too often, it is 
to* be feared, of lawyers in their second childhood; 
for tliere are many quaint stories told about the 
aged men of the law who dwelt in this weird 
retreat. One of these was hoard to say that he 
was born there, and that there he should wish to 
die; and anothci', iit his dingy garret, took such 
strange delight in his window-gat'dens that he 
never sighed for bowers, fresh fields, or * pastures 
new;* hut he lived there to a great ojgQ Mn 
measureless content’ 

In the comi-yaril below my windows, on this 
particular autumn evening, the rustling of the 
fallen leaves broke the silence of this sombre old 
place; for in those dayS there \vere still a few 
trees alive in Lyon’s Inn. The wind, sweeping 
round the old sun-dia], as it sounded to me, was 
driving these leaves into nooks and corners ami 
up the open staircase into the dark landings and 
pa^ges above. How well I remember the sun¬ 
dial, that symbolic adjunct to an old inn of 
Chancery! It was sadly out of repair: ith 
I gnomon was gone—as if to express contempt for 
the flight of time—and its figures were going 
I fast 

The rooms which I occupied were cosy enough 
vdih their dark-panolled walls and oaken fur* 
niture. The curtains were drawn across the win¬ 
dows, and the shaded lamp described a limited 
circle of bright light upon the table. On the 
other side of the hearth opposite to iny chfnyiey 
corner was a vacant arm-chair, antique and com¬ 
fortable. I can distinctly i*ecoilef‘t, while staring 
at that chair, that 1 became exceeilingly drowM', 
for I was worn out after an exceptionally hai-d 
* day’o work ; and between sleeping and waking— 
as I fancied~the rustling of the wdlheretl leaves 
sounded like footsteps crossing the old court- 
yat\l. 

I began to dream ; and from thinking of the 
footsteps, I suppose, my dream took this outw^ 
foniL It appeared to me that 1 opene<l my eyes 
and saw a stranger seated opposite. He was a 
tall lean man, and his face w'as very fhhi and 
pale. His dark eyes and black beard may 
perhaps have made this pallor all the more 
lemai'Kablc. He held a letter nervously^ fiist in 
one hand and then in the other. His wliole 
manner expressed agitation ; his rpstless fingers > 
tugged now at his l^rd and now at the shabby* 
Coat-collar almost without ceasing. He hail the 
appearance of a broken-down gentleman—broken 
dowu tiiroi^U mental suffering. Suddenly meet¬ 
ing my glance, a confused expression crowed his 
face. He got up, and held the letter towonls me 
without uttering a word. I took it from him as 
one lu^ht do in one’s sleep, but without feeling 
■itj .kijfl aa my moved to ^u^tion him, he 
vanMed. 


When I awoke, 1 found luy lamp ildttermg 
dimly, as if a current of air had caught the flame: 
it flai^d up feebly and* went out But the tire 
.was still burning, at least with sufficient brigl^t- 
ness to throw an uncertain light round the room. 
My first thought was alx>ut my dream j and I 
iook^ instinctively towards the arm-chair. It 
was empty. 

I listened. No sound reached me except the 
rustling of those dead leaves outside; and again 
they seemed to me like footsteps hurrying aw'ay 
through the open stairci^ and across the coiut- 
ywd. I sprang to my feet, drew back the 
curtain, and looked out The couit was in dark¬ 
ness; only at the gateway beyond a few strangling 
rays of light, from some flickering stieet-lamp, 
seemed to me contending for entmnee with the 
opposing shadows outside. 1 saw no one. light¬ 
ing a candle, which stood on the mantel-shelf, I 
walked through my rooms, passing into every 
corner. So vivid im impression hud this dream 
made upon me that 1 could not at once shake off 
the leeling that I had actually received a visit 
from a pale-faced man. I even went into the 
little hail, opened the outer door, and glanced up 
and down the landing. No one was there that 1 
could see. I turned to re-enter my chaKibers, 
and as I turned, the wind blew out my 
light. 

(Iroping my way back to my sitting-room, and 
thinking to myself that 1 must indeed have been 
overworking my brain of late, 1 knelt upon the 
health-rug to relight the candle. But as 1 was 
bending down something caught niy attention— 
something that set iny heart beating loudly. A 
fetrange-looking letter wjis I}ing upon the floor 
close to my ui-m-chaii*. It was surelv no dream 
this time ; tliere it lay, with the fitful flames 
from the tire playing upon it, os if in silent 
iroipcal laughter at my suiprise. An odd thouglit 
crossed my mind ; 1 fanned that if I stietclied 
out my hand to gnii-p this lettei, it uould dis¬ 
appear. 1 hesitated—glanced louiul the room— 
and again looked at it. There it wa.s still, with 
.the flicker of the fire upon it as before. 

The candle was soon relighted, and I was hold- 
ipg up the letter and sciutinieiiig it on both sides. 
It had a very autumnal opiiearaiice; for it was 
yellow M'ith ago, and begrimed with a dust that 
\ia8 not V> be shaken off. Had it been blown in 
like a dead leaf from th# ctmrtyard Udow? On 
one bide was a lai^e red seal, that had upon it 
thd iiiipt'ession of a lion’s liead. On the otirer 
side,' written in a bold hand, m\8 an address. But 
the ink was so fmled, and the writing in con¬ 
sequence so difficult to decipher, that I puzzled 
over it despairingly for some minutes. It then 
appeared to lead as follows: * Miss PoiNlNG, 
31a Dean Street, Soho.’ 1 am not superstitious. 
Never at*any moment of my life, unless it was 
now, have I believed in the supernatural And 
yet— J must confess it—when I placed that letter 
inciiy iron safe and locked it up, 1 never expected 
to find it there next morning. 

Speculations as to who ‘Miss Poiuing’was— 
whether alive or dead—kept me awake the 
reater part of the night. Was she young and 
eautiful 7 The antique appearance of the letter 
“chased away a vision of bright eyes. I was a 
bachelor in^ those days—twenty-ei^ht or thirty, 
at the most*; but I saw no prospect, (Shough the 
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thought iiatarallT croseed my min^ of finding a round qinokly, glanced at ufy hand and then at 
suitable partner /or life in iiUse Poinlng, of Dean me. ‘ la thnt the letter J ’ 

€\r _ Ti _ _ J __ . 


Street) Soha 

An iiiiportaut case in the law-coui^ a case 
w&ich demanded my undivided attention, com¬ 
pelled me to dismiss this incident froju niy 
thoughts, until evening again came, and I was 
once moie seated at the ti reside. It then re¬ 
curred to me with all its fomer vividness and 
force. The letter, which had not taken flight, 
was again undergoing the most severe examina¬ 
tion. ‘What shall I do with it?’ This was the 
tiuestion I asked myself over ami over again. An 
impulse suddenly seized me ; I resolved to clear 
up this mystery, if the thing were possible. Soho 
was only a short walk h’om Lyon’s Inn. 1 
wouUl go theiHi and inquire if such a jierson as 
Miss Poining live<l, or had live*l, in Dean Titreet, 
at No. 31 A. 

I hurried along through dingy courts and dark 
alleys; for not a street in the neiglibourhood of 
Seven l^ials, which lay in my way, had been 
palled down twenty-live years ago. 1 soon 
reached Dean Street, and stopped before a small 
old-fashioned house with steps leading up to the 
front-door and a square canopy overhead of 
carved <fak, I grasped the knocker, which I 
uoticcnl was an iron fist, gave a bold ‘ rat- 
tit,’ and waited the result with blank expec¬ 
tation. 

A neat little maid-servant prestmtly answered 
tlie summons. 

‘ Does Miss I’oiuing live here T 
The girl i*ei»lied uniieeitatingly, ‘Ye.«.’ 

* Is Miss Poining at home V 

‘Yes, sir.—Wliat name, il you please?’ 

*M.r Robert West.’ And 1 handed the servant 
my card. 

An oil-lamp hung from the hall ceiling, dimly 
lighting the dark oaken staiiMase. 1 followed 
the seiwaut up the narrow llight to a drawing- 
room tloor; and I presently louiid myself in a 
quaintly furnished room, w’here tlie curtains were 
closely dra\vn, and everything hatl a very snug 
appearance. An eltlerly huly w’itli a pinched, 
face sat near the hearth wrapped in a white 
woollen shawl She looked up with a slight 
shiver when the door was opened ; and some- 
thing in the exiiression, like a passing shadow, 
remiuded me of the face in my dream. • « 

‘Mr Robert West ?•—she was studying my 
caixl with a troubled lof>k—‘of Lyon’s Inn?’ 

I bowed ttcquiescentlv. 

‘Pray, be seatcfl.’ And when I had taken a 
seat opposite to her, she added in a formal tone: 

‘ I don’t remember the name. To what may I 
attribute the lionour of this visit 1 ’ 

‘A matter of business, Miss Poining.—Have 1 
the pleasure of addressing that lady?'* 

She iiicHued her head fetifH 3 ^ ' 

‘A matter of busiuess—I can give it no other* 
name—brings me hei*e,’ said I. ‘A letter has 
come into my possession—wa% in fact, leftvin 
my rooms in Lyon’s Inn last evening: and 
it is addressed to Miss Poining, Dean Street, 
Soho.’ 

‘Left at Lyon’s Inn?’ repeated Miss Poining in 
a low agitated voice, with her eyes bent upon the 
hre, 'and addressed to me?’ 1 

Taking the letter from my breast-pocket, I got I 
up and heM itT towards the old lady, * She lookeil 


‘Yes. It was delivered yesterday evening, 
Miss Poining, diisf^ and di8coiou|ed os you now 
see it. The writing is very faded j but Aho red 

seal ’- I stopped abruptly; for at this 

moment the door opened, and a lovely girl— 
u girl of nineteen ^or twenty—stepped into the 
1 * 00111 . Slie paused at the dcKjr w'lth her pretty 
lips half parted, and a quick im^niring expression 
tilled her large dark ey^ Again the face in my 
dream—it seemed to recur to me strangely 
to-night—passed across this girl’s face and varn¬ 
ished. 

As a busy student in Lyon’** Inn, with no 
romantic surroundings, with nothing but pinisaic 
law-books and bilious-looking deeds to stimulate 
my im£q;ination, this poetic figure seemed almost 
like a revelation to me. 1 come to this old 
house ill Dean Street, with this mysterious letter 
of introduction to Miss Poining, simply to satisfy 
a craving curiosity, w'ithbut the expectation of 
tiuding ^at she was alive and ready to receive 
me. It had astonished me in no small degi'ee to 
discover the old lady, ^vith her pinched and 
wrinkled face—so young looking and so alert: 
nothing under the age of a hundred, by the name 
of Poining, would have caused me the le^t sur¬ 
prise. Rut w'ho was thiis I wondered, with these 
bright eyes and that inquiring glance? I looked 
from her to Miss Poining, and back «^ain into 
the girl's face. I began to tliink that 1 was still 
dreaming, and that 1 should wake up and find 
myseli once more at my fireside in Lyon’s Inn, 
with nothing but the vision of this beautiful 
cn*ature, lingering in my memory, in that 
haunted old place where such beings are never 
seen. 

‘ Hester, my dear,’ said the old lady, with a 
wave of her hand, ‘this is Mr RobeH West of 
Lyon’s Inn.—Miss Gretworth.’ 

Hester (iretworth regarded me, as I thought, 
within expression of actual dread. Did she sus¬ 
pect me ol being disembodied ? 

‘Lyon’s Inn?’ She appeared more troubled 
than Mies Poining at the mention of my addresa 

Miss Poining l^tened to explain. ‘ Mr West 
has brought that letter, left at his roomsft.and 
addi'esscd to me.’ Then slie added: ‘Will you 
take it to the lamp, my dear, and look at the 
handwriting'? ’ 

The girl’s agitation increased ; it was painful 
to v/itiiess. After examining for a moment the 
dfngy superscription which had so puzzled me, 
she said in a teai'ful voice: ‘ It is his, aunt; it is 
Reginald’s!’ 

Miss Poining hastened to adjust her spectacles 
with ti'embling fingers. She spoke somewhat 
sternly: ‘Break the seal, my dear, and give me 
the letter.’ 

The girl instantly obeyed, and then placed the 
(lamp on the table beside Miss Poining. 

Tne old lady turned to me as she took the o])en 
letter in her hand : ‘ Pray, be seated, Mr West,* 
for I bad been standing since Miss Gretworth 
entered the room; ' and you too, my dear. You 
make me nervous.’ 

Every detail of that distressful moment—every 
shade of expression on Miss Poining’s face and on 
Hester OretwortV^ ^ sat down between 
us with hands tightly clasped—comes back to me 
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now. The letter wtfc not a long one—tliree pages 
of not very closely written matter; but it ap- 
pearetl to take a long time to read; at least the 
minutes seemed to me like hoxirs. Tlie old clock 
ou the •mantel-shelf, whose ‘tick-tack’ had not 
until now caught ipy ear, ^led the room with its 
loud vibi'ations. I began to wonder that the noise 
did not awaken the white Pepian cat which was 
lying curled dp on the liearth-rug at the old 
lady’s feet 

Hester Gretworth never took her troubled eyes 
off Mias Poining’s stern face. It was a painful 
study. Miss Poiiiing’s spectacles had to be taken 
off and wiped more tliau once during the reading, 
and each tune that she I’eiiioved them I noticed 
teaw upon her wrinkled cheeks. 

At la^t the letter w<is read and slowly folded; 
and while Miss Poining was folding it, I re¬ 
member thinking thh expression in her fingers 
suggested a struggle with lier worse nature. 1 
expected every moment to see her tear the letter 
to atoms and tling it idto the Bre. Perhaps the 
same thought crossed Hester Gretworth’s mind; 
for she now rose and took the letter gently from 
her aunt and quickly refolded it; she seemed to 
dread even to give a'glauce at the writing. 

‘ May I ask,^ said Miss Poining, suddenly lo<.>k' 
ing towarils me, ‘who left tliat letter at Lyon’s 
Innr 

1 knew not how to answer. 1 had asked 
myself this very question more than a hundred 
times within the last four-and-twenty houra; and 
so little l\^d 1 anticipiited Bndiug the person in 
Dean Street to whom this letter was addressed, 
that it had never entered into my head to prepare 
even a plausible explanation about the affair 
beforehand, 'fhat Miss Poining noticed my 
hesitation, and tliat Hester GretwurtU’s eyes were 
fixed searchiugly upon my face, did not mend 
matters; for tlie first time in my life I knew 
whttt it was to feel utterly embarrassed. All that 
I could do—with those bi*ight eyes persistently 
bent upon me—was to^stamnier out in & dis¬ 
jointed sentence: ‘I do not know; 1 found it 
there.’ 

*Iu your letter-box ?’ said Miss Poining. 

‘Ko. I fell asleep lost evening in my arm- 
chaiik; 1 had over-fatigued myself in the law- 
courts; and when 1 woke up the letter was lying 
on the rug near my chair.’ 

Miss Poining stared at me in blank sui^prise. 

‘ Indeed ? ’ Her tone W’as studiously polite, but 
devoid of credulity. • 

* I had a vivid impression'—the courage to call 
it a di'eaitt hod deserted me—‘a very vivid im¬ 
pression in my sleep that 1 saw som6 one—a 
youug man with a pale face and dark eyes— 
seated op]>osite to me; some one who handed me 
a letter ami disappeai'ed. That is the« only 
explanation,’ I adifed, ‘ that I have to offer you. 

I nave pu^xled luy brain , 

‘ Perhaps,’ interrupted Poining with siip-« 
pressed emotion, ‘perhaps you would know the 
face again—the face of the young man, I nie’aii, 
who gave you tluit letter. Do you think you 
Mr Weat^ if you were to see it now ?’ 

The tone in which Miss Poining spoke was 
somewhat startling. Was it in her jwwer to 
solve mystery? For a moment 1 felt com- 
unnerved; the inciaen^of the preceding 
night SukI filled my mind with all sorts of odd 


fancies, and I was almost prepared, at a word 
from this lady, to see the pale-faced man appear, 
as he had done nt Lyon’s Inn, and confront me in 
.her presence. I answered with os much assur¬ 
ance as 1 could muster: ‘ 1 should know it agaiti; 
I am sure of that’ • 

The old lady instantly glanced at her niece. 
‘Hester,’ said she, pointing towards a recess, ‘let 
Mr West s#je his face.’ 

The girl crossed the room and lifted a heavy 
curtain. I could not suppress a slight exclama¬ 
tion. A pale young man with a short black 
beard looked out upon me. I recc^nised him at 
once; and yet there was no trace of restlessness 
I in the fine dark eyes, no shade of mental suffering 
j about the brow. Such .expressions gathered there 
! out of my own imagining while 1 gazed at the 
portrait. 

* It is the face,’ said I, ‘ the face in ray dream.’ 


tr N U E S T. 

Thb rose tbat is 2 )erfect to-day is blown overfull to¬ 
morrow ; 

Life is nothing but change, and change is nothing hut 
SOI row. ^ 

The world swa^l back and forth, a measureless vast 
machine, 

High and low, and ever bringing back what has been. 

The days that dawn and die, the moons that wax and 
wane, 

The seasons that freeze and bum, the grain nnil the 
crop and the grain, 

Ate symbols of change unchanging, of cycles whirling 

tSc Jiving aping the and lipe in their turn to 
die. 

Could we clear our eyes to gaze, we should see to the 
verge of time 

The kmg dead level of death and life and love and 


^ Tom atd tossed by passion, and ridged and quarried 
with graves « 

As the changeless level of ocean is broken by tides and 


Where shall our feet find rest ? Or is there a rest to 
find I 

Is rest a dreamy delusion shaped by a restless mind ? 

A rainbow* arching our sky, looked ou but never 
possest ? 

Our feet must stumble on, while bur hearts cry out for 
•rest. 

• • 

The world sways back and forth, suns'kindle and dash 
and die. 

Our stars arise and set UU the dawn of eternity. 

M. Falooxjbr. 
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A MORNING WALK IN BANGKOK. 
There had been a heavy fall of rain the nij'ht 
before, and when we awakened at six o’clock in 
the morning it was delightfully cool; and everj'- 
thing 6ihclt BO fresh and jdeasaut that we were 
vividly reniiinled of those clear -iisp summer 
morning? in England that betoken a warm day. 
In two minutes we hml donnetl the European 
tropical dress of a thin white ,]acket and trousws, 
ami taking a peep at the thermometer on the 
wall, which marked eighty-three degrees Kaliien- 
belt, we strolled out, thankful that the scoirhing 
hot days of i\pril were over, and that the first 
few showers of the rainy season were rapidly 
cooling the oven-like atmosphere. The air wa*? 
filled with innumerable noises—the trilling ^f 
birds, the guttural cawing of rooks, the crowing 
of cocks, the barking of dog<*, and the indistinct 
humming and biutising of myriads of invisible 
creatures. A sweet perfume was wafti'd from the 
flowering slirubs of the Consulate grounds, and 
all Nature was joyous and full of life. Even the 
wretclied prisoners in their d^e^s stamped with 
the arrowhead of infamy, who were busily sweep¬ 
ing out the walks under,the supcrintemlcfice of 
our native warder, armeif with a huge baton, 
seemed to have less dejected looks than usual. 

Passing out under the shadow of the Lion and 
the Unicorn, which here, in Siam, establishes law 
for its own British subjects, where all else is law¬ 
less, we emerged upon the New Road of Bangkok, 
built some year’s ago, and extending fiom the city 
wall to a distance of three or four miles along the 
river. A strange scene presents itself to* view. 
So many foreign objects and curious figures press 
themselves upon the attention that it is difficnlt 
at fiwt to grasp details, and one %tanda gazing 
upon the passing tide of human beings as upon a 
vast panorama, moving but unreal, which will 
presently vanish, leaving the astoniahetl spec¬ 
tator in wide-awake matter-of-fact England again. 
The thick red dust has been laid by the previous 
night's rain, so that the foot-pa8«>enger8 glide 
along noisele^y and even the dingy '* buses,’ 


I drawn by a couple of scraggy \i'oe-l)cgone nags, 
I whose harness is a compound of broken stiwps, 
' old strings, and ropes, presided over by a dirty 
’ jehii in a ragged ciuglet and wide Chinese 
I trousers, rumble forward With a subdued sound. 
Wretched dirty ‘jinrickshas/ patched and.re¬ 
paired to the lust stage of decompcHsition, pulled 
by a Chinaman of herculean breast, and calves 
whom ‘dfames' might well envy, and loaded by 
’ a couple of his fat smiling countrymen, are 
whirling along, creaking and groaning to such 
an exUuit that it is a merciful interposition of 
Providence that the whole affair does not com¬ 
pletely collapse, and land the placid smiling 
Chinamen in the ditch. 

Tile latest witness to European enterprise and 
energy in this distant corner of the globe is the 
tramway, which traverses the entire road, and 
penetrates to the heart of the city. It has only 
been sunning a few months, but its success is 
already a.ssnred, as it found immediate favour 
wfth the lazy natives, who will ride instead of 
walk as long as they possess a cent in the world. 
Triie brand-new tramcars sweep along at a rapid 
(ate, to the tinkling of little bells, and the con¬ 
tinual tootling of a horn blown by a proud 
youngj-ter in all the glory of a gaudy-coloured 
sash and a smart red cap. There is no outside to 
these^tranis; but the inside is crammed with a 
hrist of more or less unclothed natives, while 
they clust^rdike bees round the steps and beside 
the driver. For the use of Europeans and any 
others who care to pay a higher price there is a 
small cushioned enclosure separating them from 
the common herd. It took the Siamese some 
months to realise that when a tram and a foot- 
pa^engcr are on the same path it is necessary for 
‘ the foot-passenger to get out of the way ; but 
now, when several people have been injured, 
they clear off the path with astounding agility at 
the sound of the horn. 

Towards seven o’clock the cooks may be seen 
leftiming from market with the purchases for the 
day, consisting of meat, fish, fowl^ vegetables and 
fruit, slung in tw^ baskets acrcfia the shoulder. 
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They inarch with slow and solemn, tread, thep 
wide blue trousers fluttering in the breeze, their 
imperturbable ‘Celestiid* faces as if lost in tTeep 
reverie-cunning, thieving rascals, calculating; 
doubtless, how much they have pilfered from 
their un{ortUDatd*Earopeiin masters. 

Chinamen are staggering onwards, each with 
two enormous panniers, loaded with quacking 
ducks* or cackling hens, with cakes and fruit, 
with rice, broth, and other strangc-looking decoc¬ 
tions steaming from a peripatetic fire, with cups 
,and water-bottles, indeed with all kinds of mer¬ 
chandise. A rude native etraw-hat, at least two 
yards in circumference, protects their glistening 
skulls from the rays of the sun; their yellow 
chests and backs are bare, and the perspiration 
slowly trickles down theii' weary faces, grim and 
scarretl by want anil never-ending tod. 

The 8im is just beginning to tip above the little 
wooden thatched houses at the side of the road, 
and between the variegated dark-green foliage 
and graceful palms tjmt rise up behind them ; j 
but the native Siamese, who, in contrast to the | 
slaving Chinamen, rfvpparently have nothing to 
do, feel how cool it is. Here comes a shaggy-' 
looking specimen, his plack hair bolt upright^ his j 
thick cigarette wrapped in a palm leaf, stuck 
behind his ear, and weaning a large stnpol' 
bathing-towel flung across his dusky shoulders. ! 
That Old grandmother, whom the heat and luiiis 
of many a season have left with innumerable ' 
wrinkles indelibly impressenl on her fare, back, ! 
and arms, despises the protection of a batliing- | 
towel for her shoulders, or even hair for her poor ! 
old head, as she is closely shaven, but steps out 
bravely, with a scarf over her bosom and a 
bright-coloured cloth around her loins. The' 
indented mark on her b«are shoulder clearly ! 
shows that it is neither to-day nor yesterday for ; 
the first time that she carries those panniers, in ’ 
which we notice sliced pine-apple and little cakes * 
and sweets so delightful to the Siamesf palate. | 
At intervals she gives utterance to a prolonged I 
mournful howl, that bears a sti'ong family resem- \ 
blance to the deeper melancholy ‘Co-o-o’ of Uic ; 
Glasgow coal-scller. Young girls of diminutive : 
suture, but with well-developed and wcU-propor-«| 
honed bodies, and a free-and-easy gait that has 
never been trammelled by Parisian boots op 
Swanbill corsets, p.\s.s along with small basket/ 
in their hamls, lauj^hing and chattering gaily 
with each other. They seem so hapny ami 
pleased with themselves and everybody, tliat one 
IS incliueil to qiieslion whether civilisation would 
really prove a noon to those innocentaCreatures. 

The contrast between the industrious hard¬ 
working Chinaman and the easy-going Siamese 
is very marked. From early morn till dewy eve, 
and much later, the Chinamen arc thei% hulling 
rice with cumbrous machines worked by the feet, 
hammering at the anvil, making shoes and tobies, 
pulling Vlinricksha-i.’ They do the heavy vi4>rk 
in the rice-mills and timlier-yords, raaka active' 
and obetUent servants and good cooks to Eiiro- 

E aans; have some of the best stores ifl Bangkok ; 

eep pawnshops, and receive all manner of stolen 
goods without a word—in fact, do everything by 
which an honest (or a dishonest) penny roay-w 
Jwrned. They speak a mongrel Siamese, and the 
bettor class or them Euglifth. and know how 
Ip their aervices so ^luable that their 


presence is absolutely indispensable in Bangkok. 
The toil of the lower class is never-ending. 
Sunday or Monday, during the live-long day 
they perspire over their labour, seeming to have 
no relaxation except when for a few minutes 
they stop to bolt down their indigestible food, 
squatted on a bench in a row, with their backs 
turned to the street j afterwards to smoke a long 
opium pipe, and occasionally, in the evening, 
stand and listen to the infernal din and appa¬ 
rently senseless motions of their native actors. 

How different is a Siamese family group 1 
There, on a few boards, under a palm-thatched 
roof, are displayed for sale cakes, dried fish, 
abundance of fruit, and a few odds and ends of 
European goods. The wrinkled old ‘granny,* 
toothless but grinning, sits dangling her oried-up 
skinny legs, while around arc playing her numer¬ 
ous gTandchildrcn, naked ns the dav on which 
they entered the world ; or if clothed, it is wuth 
a string of silver coins round the neck. The 
motlier squats tailor-fashion on the boards beside 
iier gootls, ready to serve any customer; but ns 
for the husband, he is not to be seen. If lie does 
pretend to work at all, he is the adherent or 
hanger-on of some prince or great man : he carries 
ills teapot, his betel-box, or his umbrella. At 
anyrate, whatever he does, it must la* light and 
easy, even tliough the wages are small ; for as 
long as he has a waietcloth, a handful of rice, 
and the unfailing cigarette of native tobacco, he 
is perfectly content 

\Ve are approaching the country now, and 
cross one of those creeks, or canals, communicat¬ 
ing with the river which are here more numerous 
and important than the roads; imlecd, there is 
only one i*oad of any pretension to that name, 
and we are walking on it The creek is crowded 
with canoes, conveying merchandise of all kinds ; 
r-nd the speed and dexterity with w’hich these 
craft are propelled hy single-bladed padilles ai*e 
truly remarkable. The water is muddy and 
extremely dirty-looking; but every one bathes 
here; tlie children in happy laughing groups, 
jdaying and dashing the water over themselves; 
while their more sedate parents stand on a plank 
and solemnly ‘douche’ themselves with pailful 
aher pailful of the yellow water. Tlie Siamese 
are fond of bathing; but., to judge from the 
qualify of the water used, it is not from u sense 
of the duty of clean'iiness, but simply to cool 
^themselves. At this ]ioint in our walk it becomes 
'necessary to hold the nobtiiln firmly and advance 
at a quick trot, to escape as quickly as possible 
from the stench of a tannery and pigsties on the 
one side, and a particularly evil odour from some 
huts on the other. 

That safely accomplished, we find the scene 
suddenly changes from Siam to India; for we 
are passing through the Hindu quarter, or at 
least where those who are engaged in the cattle- 
tmdc do congregate. Tlieir Siamese wives are 
‘busily preparing the morning moaX of fish and 
rice over small fires in front of their wooden 
houses; and some hoary old men, the repositories^ 
<loubtles8, of the wisdom and traditions of the 
tribe, sit gravely on their haunches warming their 
skinny fingers at the leaping flames. The mon¬ 


grel children playing around and emitting baby 
sounds lemarkably like those to be heard m the 
b^regulated nurseries of Eu§1aitU, would make 
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a curious study for aivethnologist Their fathers, 
however, exhibit the flashing eye®, well-marked 
features, and dark skins of the genuine Hindu, as 
they move about, haughty end imperious-looking, 
in their coloured turbans and white robes. They 
are a rough lot, and are continually hurling 
volleys of abuse at each other, or beating their 
wretched wives, and in consequence heavily 
fined in the (Consular Court, when their better 
halves (or thinls, or quarters, as tlie cose may be) 
pluck up courage to prosecute them. Tliey are 
very religious, after their fashion, in spite of 
their evil doings, and preserve the faith of their 
lathers in a gaudy little temple adorned with 

S tinted figures of peacocks, placid cross-legged 
audamns, and other strange monsters. The 
cattle’which we see stan<lmg in the open slt^ds, 
or being made to leap out of the boats at tlie 
landing-place—hir there is no planking to enable 
the poor beasts to land in comfort—are mostly 
the result of foiling expe<lition8 among the 
agriculturists, who receive scant justice from the 
Siamese governors. 

Dirty brown-coloure^l ‘pariah* dogs, with no 
particular home or m.ister, come rusliing out, 
Bmelling at one’s heels and barking furiously. A 
big stick is an in<li.'«peiisable ‘vade nu*cnin’ on a 
walk in Bangkok, to boat otf tliosc ugly lerocious 
brutes, that swarm everywlioi-e, lighting for 
morsels over the dnngliilK The SiamoMe are 
reluctant, in accordance with the precepts of 
Buddha, to kill any living thing if they can help 
It, so these pests multijily un<l inplenish the 
earth to th(5 danger of tlio calves of jMssers-by. 
Tliough they won’t lull dogs, they make little 
scruple of wringing the necks of innocent ducks 
and chickens, slaughtering bullocks and pigs, or of 
killing anytinng cBc that may fill their stomachs 
or put a cent in their pockets. They evidently 
act u|)on the principle tliat if th(‘y must siu, tliqy 
will have something muterinlly comforting in this 
world to counterbalance to some extent the pun¬ 
ishment ill tlie next. 

We are now really in the country; and a re¬ 
freshing breeze, laden with tlic o/onu of the Gulf 
of Siam, comes blowing across the level fields. 
The road is fringed with palm-trees and tropical 
shrubs ; but beyond, the scenery is dull un<l un- 
interesting—notliing but tlie ilreary rice-fields, 
liare and sunburnt at this season of the* year, 
divided into plots by ridgtft of earth, which, later 
on, when the rains come down with the persistent 
doggedness of the tropics, will serve as footpaths 
through the midst of a vast inland sea. A herd 
of bufl'uloes—or tlie long-horned cattle that go by 
that name—are grazing peacefully in the distance; 
and on the backs of two or three of them are 
seated brown little imps, the guardians of their 
‘ fatlier’s flocks.’ 

The Chinese cemetery lies up here, TTie ma¬ 
jority of the Chinanfen in Bangkok are of the 
low coolie class, and their cemetery is dwty 
and mikempt, showing none of •that care foi« 
the graves of their ancestors for which the Celes¬ 
tial Land is renowned. A henl of young pi^»s 
—the Chinauinn’s favourite food—are rooting and 
grunting around the white tombstones, h& that 
whatever merit is lost tlirough negligence of 
their fathers’ graves is substantially compensated 
by extra juicy pork. That strange booming eerie 
sound we heftr is caused by pieces of wood t^t 


go whirling round by the wind% drive away the 
evil spirits wlio come to disturb those who are 
now ‘ where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest’ 

On one side of the road are some Eurepean 
houses, their brown tiled roofs and the fight 
painted lattice-work of the verandas alnio^ buried 
in a profusion of rich tropical verduje.- Happy 
voices of youngsters aie issuing from one of* them 
as we pfws, accompfuiied by the cheery sound of 
some one sarcastically whistling ‘ Up in the mom- 
ing’s no for me, up in the morning early/ announc¬ 
ing tliat the inevitable Scotchman, to Judge from' 
the melody, has here ]flanled liis home, and is 
flourishing. 

It is curiou.s to observe the most advanced 
civilisation and the lowest stage of barbarism 
existing side by side. That naked Siamese child 
who is putting his ear to one of the telegraph 
poles which line the road is probably wondering, 
just as his white brothers ^lo in England, what 
the wires are saying; and we see irom a single 
wire issuing from a neighbouring house that the 
afRantages of the telephone jtre as much appreci¬ 
ated by tlie residents of Bangkok as by the busiest 
nierclmiits of Lomlon or Ntu ^ork. The funny 
old postman who is slowly ailvancing to meet ns 
exemplifies in a ridiculous manner the contact of 
Western civilisation with Etistern barbarism. He 
wears a green waistcloth, and carries u white 
umbrella, but is witliout stioes, stockings, or 
trousers ; wiulc his cap, coat, and bag are of the 
genuine Engli-'li regulation type. There, how'ever, 
tiie similarity ends. He iloes not emulate the 
zeal and 8])eed ot his English fellow-workers, 
tearing along the road, giving thundering double 
rat-a-tata on the doors of the houses and at the 
liearts of the inmates. Indeed, thci'e are neither 
knockers to i-ap nor bells to ring; and when he 
has a letter to deliver at a European house, he 
saunters slowly in thi-ough the ever-open door 
and delivers it to the boy ^dio is alwuyt, at hand. 
We afe*deuied the luxury, or curse, os the case 
may be, of those double knocks, and if there is 
a»y pit-pattiug of hearts, it is when the *boy’ 
comes slipping up with noiseless bare feet and 
!»puts the letter in our hand. 

[ Our boyish days are again brought to mind by 
j<fche Bight of two children g(‘ing off to school, 
rfhe one is a Chinese boy, exhibiting in his neatly- 
i ]>laited pigtail and snow-white clotlies the care 
ut a tonu mother at home ; and the other a half- 
caste, •They 'are both carrying slates and exer¬ 
cise-books, ami show by their diiatoriuess the 
same reluctance to go to school which we all felt 
wlien we "were young. 

What a contrast between those two innocent 
children on their way to school and the string of 
wretche(> dirty convicts, fastened like wild beasts 
to each other by a rope, who pass along with 
liMigdog looks ayd clanking chains. Their scarred 
batks, skeleton fitynes, and hungry wolfish face^ 
painfully impress upon us that the civilisation w’e 
see around in tlie shape of telephones, telegraphs, 
and posts* is only skin-deep, and underneath 
festers the most brutal barbarism and injustice. 

The sun is now mounting in the heavens, and 
his rays becoming more and more unendurable, 
warn us to retrace our steps—literally speaKing, 
as we cannot vary walk by coming back in a 
different directioi^ Arrived at home bathed in 
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perspiration, we hafe a cold bath, a luxury which 
one must come to the tropics to enjoy to the 
utmost, demolish a hearty breakfast, and then 
prepare for our doily toil. 

_ t i.i.i I . ..——^— 

MY. SHl'PMAtE LOUISE. 

• BOMA.NOB OK,A WBECK. 

CHAPTER X.—THE HUMOURS Of AN INDIAMAN. 

The mystery being at an end, most of the passen¬ 
gers, after a brief spell of loitering and talking, 
trent below, little Saunders leading the way with 
the meteorolite, and the cn]itain closing the pro¬ 
cession, to Bni.sli the gloss of grog he had ikcn 
disturbed at by finding the ship off lier course. 
I was exchanging a few words with Mr Cocker 
on tins second queer incident of the day, when 
,the fellow who was*at the wheel exclaimed : ‘Beg 
pardon, sirand I saw him shift very uneasily 
from one leg to the other with a drag of the 
ienglh of his arm o^er his brow, as though he 
freely perepired. 

‘ What is it ?* inqui^red Mr Cocker. 

‘Am 1 expected *to stand here alone, sir?’ 
asked the fellow. 

‘Certainly. What! 'On a fine night like this ? 
W^hat do you want ? That 1 should adl hands to 
the relieving tackles?’ cried the second mate. 

llie man sent a look up at the stara before 
answering, with a sort of cowering air in the 
posture of his head. 

‘One of them blooming boomerangs,’ said he, 
‘might come along again, sir. What’s a man 
to do if time ain’t allowed him to get out of the 
road?’ 

‘Your having a companion won’t help you,’ 
said the second mute. 

‘I dunuo,’ answered the fellow. ‘Whatever 
it be tliat chucks tlie like of them things, might 
hold off at the sight of two of us.’ 

The second mute stopd looking at him a little, 
and then burst into a laugh. * 

‘Well, well!’ said he; ‘if there’s ever a lead¬ 
line to sound the depths of forecastle ignorance, 
I allow there must be fathoms enough of it to 
belay an end to the moon’s horns.’ 

Nevertheless he called to one of the watch to 
come aft and hold the wheel witli the other man,* 
making some allowance, 1 daresay, lor the super¬ 
stitious feelings which possessed the suilor, and 
which were certainly not to be softened down by 
the sight of the great blood-stain close to hif) jeeL 

I went below, and found tlie passengers 
listening to Mr Saiindei’s, who, with the 
meteorolite before him, was delivering a dis¬ 
course on that kind of stone, pointing to 
it with his finger, speaking very slowly and 
emphatically, and looKing m his wistful way 
up into the faces of his audience. Even Miss 
Temple seemed interested, and^stood listenii^ 
with her back against the mizzen-mast, the ei(i- 
bellislied trunk of which formed a very noble 
fanciful background for her fine figure. How¬ 
ever, I was more in tlie temper for iR pipe of 
tobacco than for a lecture, and was presently on 
deck again, for after half-past nine o’clock in 
4ho evening we were privileged to smoke upon 
poop. Colledge presently joined me; Inft 
twenty minutes he gavega prodigious yawn 
a&d then went to bed; and I paced the deck; 


alone, witit deep enjoyRieift of the hush coming 
to the ship out of the dark scintillant distance— 
a silence of ocean-night that seemed to be 
deepened to the senses by the'marble stillness 
of the wide white pinions stealing and floating 
up in a sort of glimmer of spaces to thb faint 
mist-like square of the main royal. There was 
a faint noise of trembling and rippling waters 
over tlie. side, and the line of the taffrail with 
the two fellows at the wheel rose and fell very 
softly to the black secret heave of the long deep- 
sea undulation. Tlie cuddy lamps were dimmed, 
the interior deserted ; there was a small group 
of smokers on the quarter-deck in the shadow 
of the hnlwoi'k conversing quietly; abaft the 
inizzen rigging flitted the dusky form of old 
Keeiying, who had come up to take a turii or 
two and a final squint at the weather before 
turning in. 

Some one emerged through the companion 
hatch, and, after looking about him a little, 
crossed to the lee rail, where X was standing. 

‘ Is tliat you, Dugdale V 

‘Yes,’ said I. ‘What’s the matter, Greeuhew? 
Time to be in bed, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Oil, I say, Dugdule/ exclaimed the young 
fellow in a breathless kind of way, as •though 
the effort to check some fit of merriment nenriy 
choked him, ‘''thi‘rf’8 such a lark down-stairs— 

in my cabin—Jliley, you know’- And here 

he laughed out. 

‘ What’s the laik ?* I asked. 

* 1 want you to come and sec,’ he answered. 
‘ I found it out by the merest accident. Heavens, 
wliat capers! And if I don’t contrive some 
excuse to introduce Miss Hudson into the cabin, 

that she may see him- Well! well!—But 

come along, though.’ 

‘But, my good fellow, let me .first of all know 
w^iat 1 am to see,’ said I. ‘ I am enjoying the 
silence and coolness of this deck and my pipe 
and ’- 

He inteiTUpted me as he cautiously stared 
around him. 

‘Yon know, of course, that Riley’.s got the 
bunk under me’’ he exclaimed in a fluttering 
.voice, ns though ho should at any moment break 
out into a loud laugh ; ‘ well, you can make 
him do whatever you like when he's asleep.’ 

‘Go‘*on,’ said I; ‘I may understand you pre¬ 
sently.’ • 

‘When I went to my cabin to turn in,’ he 
cbntiuued, ‘ I found him in bed ; and imagining 
him to be awake, I exclaimed, just as a matter 
of chaff, you know': “ Look out, my friend I 
There’ll be a meteorolite crashing clean through 
my bunk into your head in a minute—so, mind 
your eye, Riley t” The moment I said this he 
hopped out from bctw'eeii his sheets oii to the 
deck, afid stood cow'ering with his hands over 
his head, as if to shelter it • His eyes were shut, 
ami I supi> 08 ed he was playing the fool “Get 
iack into bed, iuan,” saia I; “you can’t humbug 
me.” He immediately lay down again in a 
manner that surprised me, J assure you, Pugdale; 
for it w'os as full of obedience as the behaviour 
of any beaten tlog. I w'atclied him a little, to 
see if he opened his eyes; but he kept them shut 
and his breathing proved him fust asleep. 1 
thought I would try him again. “Hi, Riley!” 
I exclaimed. “Here’s Peter H^mskirk come to 
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haul you out of yo^r bitnk. Sotecfe yourself, 
or he’ll be dra^ng yon into the cuddy, dressed 
as you are, and Miss Hudson is there to see you.” 
Instantly, Dugdale’—here he clapped his Hands 
to his,lips, to smother a fit of laughter—‘he 
doubled up his fists and let fly at the air, kicking 
off the clothes, that he might strike out with 
his legs; and thus he lay working all over like 
a galvanised frog. You never saw such a sight 
Come down and look at him.’ 

‘ Have yon observed anything of the sort in him 
before 1 * said 1, knocking the ashes out of my pipe. 

* Never before,’ he answered ; * but I have him 
on the hip now. He’s tried to make a fool of 
me to Miss Hudson, and this blessed evening 
shows me my way to a very pretty rejoinder.— 
Come along, come along! Should he wake, tliere 
can be no performance.’ 

He went gliding with the wtep of a skater to 
the companion, and 1 folIowe<l, scarcely knowing 
08 yet whether the young fellow was not design¬ 
ing ill all this some practical joke of which I 
was to be the victim. We passed through the 
deserted oiuhly, faintly lighted by one dimly 
burning lantern, and descended to the lower 
deck, where the corridor between the berths was 
illumintited by a bull’s-eye lamp fixed under a 
clock against the bulkhead. The cabin sliarcd 
by the young men stood three doors down past 
mine on the same side of the sliip. Oreeiihew 
stood a moment to listen, then turned the handle, 
took a peep, and beckoned me to enter. Allixed 
to a stanchion was a small bnicket lamp, the glow 
of which was upon Riley’s face as he lay on his 
back in an under bunk, unmistakably in a deep 
sleep. His eyes were sealed, his Ups parted, his 
respiration slow and deep, Jis of one who slumbers 
heavily. The wild disorder of the bedclothes 
was corroboration enougli of Creenhow’s talc, at 
least in one article of it • 

‘-Try him yourself,’ said my companion in a 
low voice. 

‘ No, no,’ I answered. ‘ I have a sailor’s rever¬ 
ence for sleep. You have invited me here to 
witness a performance. It is f(»r you to make 
the play, Greenhew.* 

He at once cried out: ‘Riley ! Riley ! the shij)' 
is sinking ! For God’s siike, strike out, or you’re 
a drowned man 1’ ^ 

I was amazed to obsyve the young fellow 
instantly rise to his knees and motion with his 
arms in the exact manner of a swimmer, yet w’itb 
a stoop of the head to clear it of the buaixls of 
the upper bunk ; which I considered as remark¬ 
able as any other part of the extraordinary 
exhibition for the perception that it indicated 
of surrounding conditions; whilst his gestures 
on the other hand proved him completely under 
the control of the delusion created uy hii$ cabin- 
fellow’s cry. I also observed an ex predion of 
extreme suffering an*d anxiety in his face, that 
was made dumb othenvise by the closed lids. 'In 
fact it was the countenance of a swimmer battling 
in agony. Greenhew looked on half choking with 
laughter. ” 

‘Oh,’ he whipped out in disjointed syllables, 
‘if Miss Hudson could only see him now J—Dug- 
dale, vou’ll have to find me some excuse to intro¬ 
duce her here. Her mother must attend too— 
the more the njerrierl* and here he went off 
again into a nt, as though he should suffocate. 


For my part, I could see nothing to laugh at 
Indeed, the thing shocked emd astonished me, 
rather as a painfid, degniding, mysterious expres- 
’sion of the human mind acting under conditions 
of which I could not be exited of couHe to 
inako head nor tail. Riley continued ,to move 
his am:^ with the motions of a sw'immer for some 
ininutcB, meanwhile *breathing hardf as ^hongh 
the water’s edge rose to his np, whilst his face 
continued drawn out into an incte-scribable expres¬ 
sion of distress. His gesticulations then grew 
feeble, his respiration lost its fierceness and swift¬ 
ness and became once more long drawn and 
regular, and presently he lay back, still in a deep 
sleep, in the posture in which 1 had observed him 
when I entered. 

‘What d’ ye think of tJiat V exclaimed Greenhew 
with a face of triumph and enjfiyment 

‘A pitiful trick for a sleeper to fall into,* said 
1. ‘ 1 like your show so little, Greenhew, that I 
wish to see no more of it’ • 

‘Oh nonsense !’ he exclaimed; ‘let’s keep him 
caper-cutting a while longer. I’ll have a regular 
peHormance here every night It shall be the 
talk of the ship, by George ’’ . 

As he spoke these woiys, Riley uttered a low 
cry, opened his eyes full upon us, stared a moment 
with the bewilderment of a man who lias not all 
his senses, then sat upright, running his gaze over 
his bedclothes. 

‘What is the matter?’ he exclaimed, looking 
around at us. ‘Who has been ’- 

The light and expression of a full mind entered 
his eyes. Ho threw his feet over on to the deck 
and stood up. 

‘ Have 1 been making a fool of myself in my 
slee]), Dugdale?’ said he.—I was at a loss for an 
answer.—He proceeded: ‘I know my weakness. 
1 have heal'd of it often enough—at school—from 
my mother—again and again since, Dugdale.— 
Greenhew has brought you lierc to watch me. 
And tl^it*means,’ cried he^ turning fiercely upon 
Greenhew, ‘that you have been exercising your 
humour upon me in my sleep, and instead of 
cfimpassionaliiig a painful and humiliating infirm¬ 
ity? yt>u have’- 

His temper choked him. He clenched his fist 
and let fly at friend Greenhew right between the 
^eyes. Down went the Civil Service man like a 
statue knocked off its pedestal; but he was up 
again in a minute; and neither of thorn wanting 
in spupk, at it they went! 

‘ For heaven’s sake, stop this V 1 shouteil; 
‘consider how terrified the ladies will be.— 
Greenhew,.cease it, man.—Riley, get you into 
your bun*k again ’- 

Here there was a violent thumping upon the 
door of the cabin. 

‘ Aiiyljody fallen mad here V was bawled in the 
familiar notes of Colonel Bannister. ‘Or is it 
n^rder that’s being done V 

ne opened the door and looked in. 

‘What on earth is the matter?’ exclaimed 
some one at the door. 

It was *Mr Emmett He trembled, and was 
very pale. He had thrown his tragedian cloak 
over his shoulders, and looked a truly ludicrous 
object with a short space of his bore shanks show¬ 
ing and his feet in a pair o! large carpet slippera 
In fact, by this tim# the whole of the passengers 
were alarmed, t|p ladies looking out of tneir 
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doors and oalHng, the men hnetlmg into the 
passage to see, with the aonnd of Mr Prance’s 
voice at tiie head of the steps of the hatch shout* 
tng down to know what the noise was aboub 
The *captam, arriving on the scene, insisted 
on one^ of th^ young fellows quitting the 
cabin and sharing the berth tenanted by Mr 
Fairthorne.* Botli veheineutiy refused to budge. 
The captain then asked who struck tlie first 
blow. Riley answered that lie had, and was 
b^inning to explain, when old Keeling silenced 
him by saying timt he would give him five 
minutes to retii*e to Mr Fuirthorue’s berth, and 
that if he had not cleared out by that time, 
he wouhi semi for the boatswain and a sailor or | 
two to show him tlic road. This ended the 
dlfiiculty, as 1 wjis told next morning, and the 
rest of the night passed quietly enough. 

Next day, hlr Riley put in an appearance at 
breakfast. On seeing md he came I'ouiid to niy 
seat, ami in a few wo(<l3 begged me not to explain 
the cause of the quarrel, as he had no wish that 
his peculiarity os u sfeeper should be known to 
the rest of us. I gave him my word, but 
regretted that he. should have exacted it, ns I 
simuld have liked to^tiilk with Saunders and 
Hemmei’idge on tlic Very extraordinary mani¬ 
festations I hod witnessed. It was fortunate, 
however, that my share in the distur1>ance was 
not guessed at The Colonel, Hemskirk, and tlie 
t'est imagined that I had been drawn to tlie 
young men’s berth by the noise, as they hod, 
and no questions were therefore asked me. 

Nothing happene<l worth noting in the week 
that followed this business. The trade-wind 
blew as languid a breeze as ever vexed the heart 
aud inflamed the passions of a shipmaster. It 
was to be a long passi^'e, we all said—six months, 
Mr Johnson predicted—and old Keeling admitted 
that he ha«l nothing to offer us in the way of 
hope until we hud crossed the equator, whore the 
south-east trades might compensate m ^for this 
northern sluggishness by blowing a brisk gale of 
wind. 

However, if the dull crawling of the ship Iietil 
the spirits of us who lived ah somewhat low, 
forward the Jacks made sport enough for them-* 
seTves, and of a secoml dog-watch were as jolly a 
lot as ever fetched an echo out of a iiollon* 
topsail with salt-harilened lungs. Thei’e were a* 
couple of excellent fiddlers amongst them, ami 
these chaps woiiM perch themselves upKui the 
boom^ ana with bowed hemls and quiveriug4;u*m8 
saw endless dance-tnnes out of the aitgut. Many a 
half-hour have I pleasantlv kiilod in watching ami 
hearkening to the fui*ecastle frolics. The squeak¬ 
ing of the fiddles was the right sort of music for 
the show ; tlie Jacks in couples lovingly embrac¬ 
ing each other, slided, twirled, frisked* jiolked 
with loi^ delighted limbs between the forecastle 
rails, tlieir hairy faces grinning over each oth^’s 
shoulders; or one of them would take the deck 
—the rest drawing off to smoke a pipe and look ' 
on—and break int«) a noble maritime shuffle—the 
tme deep-suu hornjnpe—-always dancing it to per¬ 
fection, as I would think. 

In this same week about which I am writing, 
Mr OoUedge, inspired possibly by the noise of tj»e 
^dles forward and the spectacle of the forecastle 
made an e*!fort to get^ip a dance aft; but 
to no purpose. Some of the gjjrls looked eagerly 


when the thing wa» suggested; and certainly 
Ooll«^ge’s programme was a promising one: there 
was the wide spi'eail of awning for a ballroom 
ceiling; there were Hags in abundance to sti;etch 
between tiie ridge-rope and the rail, as a^wall of 
ladiaut colours through which the moon would 
sift her delicate tender haze without injury to the 
light of the lanterns, which were to be hung in 
a row on either side fore and aft; thei'e was the 
piano to rouse up from its moorings below, and 
to lie secured on some part of tlie deck where its 
tinkling could be everywhere heard. 

(Jolleuge was enchanted with his scheme, and 
went about thirstily in the prosecution of it; but, 
us I have said, to no purpose. Colonel Baiiuister 
shouted with derision when asked if he would 
dan^e; Greenhew was nut yet M'ell, was ex- 
ti-emely sulky, and hung about m retired 
places ; Riley called dancing a boi’e ; Fairthoriie 
pleaded tender feet; little Saundem smote hU 
breast to Colledge’s inquiry and said plaintively; 
* Who would stand up w itli ttu V In sliort, every 
man-juck of us ai^ saving Mr Johnson and 
myself, declined to take any active part in the 
proposed ball; and Colledge, with a face of 
ioaliiiug, abandoned the idea, vowing to^'ine that 
he had never met with such a puck of scarecrows 
in his life, ai^l that we should have been better 
oli ill the direction of jollity aud companionship 
had tlie cargo of monkeys been spai'ed to take the 
place of our male passengers. 

Thus did wc somewhat wearily roll our way 
through the Atlantic mrallels, fanned by a light 
north-east wind over the quarter, under a heaven 
of blue, with the sun iii the midst of it spleiididlr 
shining, aud a night-sky of airy indigo rich with 
stai's from sca-lino to sca-liiie. The Dying-fish 
shot from tlie copjaued sides of the ludiamaii, 
blit saving them and ourselves, the oi’eun was 
Unantless of life; we sighted no ship; no bird 
hoveml near us ; once only, when it was drawing 
near to midnight, I heard the sounds of a deep 
respiration off one or the other of the bows—the 
noise of some leviathan of the deep rising from 
the dark profound to blow his fountain under the 
stars; but there was no shadow of it to be seen 
nor bi'eak of ivhite waters to induaite its neigh¬ 
bourhood. It was but a single sigh, deep and 
solemn, as though old Ocean himself had delivered 
it out of his heart, and the glittering heights 
seemed to gather a dee^*r mystery from the mere 
note of iu 


THE TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS IN 
THE PAST, 

We have less definite information about the 
pimislimi^nt of criminals in ancient times than 
about any other portion of their public and 
private economy. The prevalence of slavery left 
inflch of what la now public jurisdiction in private 
nands, and fJiv records have consequently been 
preserved. In an early stage of civilisation, mow- 
over, the retribution wliicli overtook the wi*ong- 
doer—when it did overtake him—generally took 
the form of private and bloody vengeance on the 
part of the wlatives or tribe of the person in¬ 
jured ; to use a legal phrase, tl^e law of tort ba<l 
a much more extended application than at present. 









“KirifaT' the treatjient of cbimihals.in the past. isi 


Snch particular as have come down to us relate gave rise to the still familiar (ftpression, ^chaiued 
chiefly to the treatment trf prisoners of war. to the oar.’ Convicts undergoing this punisli- 


^ ^ K ^ ..itn.o lawn: wiui ouiy iwo, i. c, iiravaux Torfie») ov 

great public works, such os palaces, temples, cities, ^ p (Tramux d \ ^ ^ 

and roads ; the Pyramids, Nineveh, and Pursepolis closely connected with tlie establishment of the 
were thus constructed. One of the kings oi galleys ai’e to be foiiml the rudiments of a pened 
Assyria returned from a single campaign witli institution known as the biufne or Tins 

more than two hundred thousand prisoners, and name was derived from a prison in Oonstantin- 
they were immediately set to work m this way. ople which contained a central alley where laige 
Diodorus Siculus tells us that in Egypt ofl'enders quantities of water were gathered for the baths; 
auainst the law, os well as prisoners taken in circumst^ce the Italians called the 

battle, were employed in mining for stone, and P"**" or bath aj.d the name eoon became 

* ^ , .. 1 * ° Ilk* ft generic one for all prisons of the same kimi 

were treated with the utmost rigoiu-and Th^ 

They were bound in fetter^ and obliged to work 0 evere, and they wei'e constantly under strict dis- 
so hard that the greater proportion speedily eipline, in addition to being chained and heavily 
Buccuiubed under the strain. No rest or iiidnb iixined. When the galley sysfem was introduced 
geuce was granted to the sick, the feeble, or the into France, ha^jiios were built for tlie accoiutna* 
aged, and all weie compelled, by blows ami ill- dation of the- rowers when not employed at the 
ti-eatinent, to labour to tbe extreme limit of Oft**^» ftiid they continued In use for centuries; 
human endurance. No attention was pai.l to indeed it was only so recentiy as 1854 that they 


their persons, an<l they were all driven to their 
work with the la.sli, until death intervened to put 
an cud to their sulTeniigs. 


were Anally abolislied. 

Another class of piisons in which labour formed 
no }>art of the punishment we're those of which 
the Bastille, the Concieigeric, La Force, and La 


In the history of Greece and Itome it is diflicult Salpi*trii*re were noted exaipples ; and their in¬ 
to find any distinction between the ti-eatment of mates were a motley crew or political oflfenders, 
slaves and that of criminals; botli were set to debtors, vagabonds, and thieves. They were 
heavy ouUloor labour and treated witli bruhil either kept in dungeons, ealle<l cachotSf oubliettes^ 
haishness ; but any dutinct system for the pun- and cahant}n<^y without aufticieut air, space, food, 

ishmeiit of crime can hardly be saiil to have or clothing: or were allowed to con^gate, 

existed until a late period of the lh)iuau Kiupire. play games, and to purchiue superior accom- 
Even then, iucarcenition in noisome dungeons and modution and food, m both cases, however, 
lalKiur in mines seem to have been the chief leading lives of enforced idleness. The evils of 
methods of dealing with otlenders. The prisons this state of things were perceived some time 
were without light anrl ventilation, and abounded before the Kevolutioii, and leil to a gradual 
in filth and pestilential odours. But prisfins abandonment of the use of such prisons; and when 
formed a costly and troublesome mcaiiH of pum;fli- the Bastille was taken and destroyed in 1789, it 
ineiit; and torture, mutilations, and whippings was found to be almost empty, the few prisoners 
were preferred for many olfences. The earliest which it. still contained^ being either mad or 
account of prisons in China is foun<l in the utterly* friendless persons, to whom release was 
iS/iMAaTiy, or Book of IlUtory, compiled by Con- no boon. The present treatment of convicts in 

fucius a work which covers the pernul from Fi’ftiuJe is very bimilur to our own, except that 

2360 to 723 U.C. The prisons seem to have been transportation is btill in use, the worst class of 
armnged bomewhat on the plan ot a large stable,^ criminals being deported to New Caledonia, 
having an ojieu central court, occupying nearly England was late in adopting any steady syaitem 
a fourth of the area, and small cnba or stalls« of incarceration and prison discipline. Speaking 
covered by a roof, in which the prisonefs wein* of even so comparatively recent a period as the 
lodged. They were seAml by manacles and sixteenth centuiy, Cnptidn Aithur Griffitlw says 
gyves, a chain joining the hand to the neck, and in liis C7iromc/fi« that the priaon records 

desperate criminals were even inoi-o heavjfy are,vftry meagre. ‘No elaborate feyatem of incar- 
ironed. Whipping and branding were also em- ceration, as we understand it, exibted. The only 


ployed us punishments. idea ofpnnibliinent was the mHictioii ol pJiysIcal 

Coming down to more modern time^ the most pain. Thhre were prisons; but tiieso receptacles, 
common form of dealing with criminals in France except for debtors, were only the antechambers of 
for many centuries wa.*! condemning them to the the pillory and the scaffold.’ Transportation was 

galleys or (jal^.m. Bhilip the Fair (f285-l3l4) a coimiKm form of punishment during the seven- 

ap^i-s to have been the introilucer of thi? system, teenth century; and even such persons as were 
and from his day •iintil well into the present <K>nfined in prisons ami jails could often obtain 

century it continued in vc^ue. The galleys were x^leose by accepting militaiy service. We can 

huge rowing-vessels, often coutoiniug severHl j'ea<]ily understand that the sparsity of popula- 


idea of pnnibhinent was the infliction of pliysicu 


banka of oars, which were largely used for the tion'and the political insecurity of those times 
transport of wldiers and military stores. The must hare militated considerably gainst the 


frequently 


eighteenth century 


which they were compelled. To prevent the possi- towards improvement, but tliey we« d^ultory 
bility of escape, ^ach man was fastened by chains and apasiiiodic. 'D'ansportatioa to the American 
to the oar af which he laboured, a practice which plantations was maintaiued until ^e war of inde- 
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pondence, and on)f debtors and minor offenders 
were regularly imprisoned. Their lot was a 
terrible one; the jails were for the most part 
under the complete control of the local aiitbori'» 
ties, and were often farmed out to individuals, 
to whom was conimitted,*with little or no super¬ 
vision, the whole treatment and discipline of the 
prisoners. , 

The*terri^le results of this system—or rather 
want of system—were made known by the inves¬ 
tigations of Howard. When he began them in 
1773, the prisons were for the most part dirty, 
unhealthy, and poisonous dens, and their wretch^ 
inmates were dependent for food, clothing, and 
all necessaries of life on the caprice of their jailers 
or on the charity of the benevolent No dis¬ 
tinction was made between tried and untried 
prisoners, all being alike heavily ironed. A malig¬ 
nant disease, kuon-h os jail-fever, was developed 
in these places, and was often communicated at 
assizes and jail deliveries to barristers, officials, 
and judges. Howard computed that it carried 
away far more than the gallows, though execu¬ 
tions were numerous enough. His researches 
made a great sensation, and led to an almost 
immediate improvement By an Act passed in 
1779, the fii*st and a very important step was 
taketf towards our pijesent system of reformatory 
punishment It provided for the erection of 
penitentiary houses—probably the first use of the 
tenn in English law—with a proper staff of 
officials to manage them, an<l with the necessary 
provisions for setting the prisoners to steady and 
systematic work. This Act also appointed visiting 
justices to superintend the administration of tlie 
new system. The treadmill, oakum-picking, and 
stone-areesiug were among the einployinoiits speci¬ 
fied as suitable for the prisoners, and regula¬ 
tions wei« adopted to insure proper s^nutary 
arrangements. From the date onward, progress 
has been steady, though often slow, and our 
I present methods of deaang with criminals may 
I M considered os on tne whole sutisfaetJr^. It 
! only remains to notice briefly the more important 
: changes which have been made during the pr% 
j sent century. 

When transportation to America had to be 
abandoned, the practice begun of sending crimi¬ 
nals to Australia, the first batch leaving for 
Botany Bay in 1767. This deportation to the 
antipodes continued until 1853, when it was abol¬ 
ished, in deference to the w'ishes of our colonists 
: there. Though the system had its advaitt^es, 
it was not on the whole satisfactory, and led 
to grave difficulties in the early history of New 
South Wales and TasmaniiL A graphic some¬ 
what highly-coloured picture of its working is 

f iven in a novel by the late Marcus Clark colled 
br the Term of his Natural Life, About the 
middle of the century it woe found that the 
prisons were adiuinietored with considerable 
tyranny and severity by the officials, and that% 
great deal of useless labour was performed on the 
crank and treadmilL Many of our readers’ will 
reniember the fierce attack made on this state of 
thinc^ by the late Charles Reiule in Never too late 
to Mend, When transportation was finally abol¬ 
ished, a thorough reorganisation of our prison 
system teok place, and the present plan of lo^ 
I ttu^nees and tickets of leave was introduced. It 
L .Ibis on the whole worked satisfactorily, as it 


lessens the cost to the taxpayer, and offers 
prisoners indneemento to good conduct and refor¬ 
mation. Recent statistics reveal the encouraging 
fact that our convict population is steadily oi^ the 
decline. 


JULIUS VERNON: 

A STOBY OF HYDB PARK. 

CHAPTER X. 

Holmes started to go to Cadogon Place to settle 
that important point inferred to at the end of 
tlie last chapter. He bad forgotten the business 
upon which he had sent Mr Vizard until that 
gentleman met him at the door. Deliberating a 
moi^eut as to whether he would not let Vizard’s 
report stand over till next day, being at pi'esent 
of but secondary interest, he carelessly asked 
the agent if he liM obtained any information. 

‘I nave obtained all you want, Mr Uuluies. 
There was no difficulty at all about it’ 

* I am just going out,’ said Holmes undecidedly; 
‘perhaps you had better call in the morning— 
or I will spare your time by coming to your 
office.’ 

‘As you pleast*, Mr Holmes; a vwy few 
minutes will suffice.’ 

‘Is that 60 *?—Come up to my room, then, 
and tell me.’ 

Without removing his hat or gloves, Frank 
Holmes pointed to a chair for Mr Vizard, and 
threw his leg over the back of another. 

‘This che<iue,’ said the agent, proceeding in 
a dry methodical way, and reckoning off the 
points of his report on his fingers, ‘was paul in 
to the Anglo-Canadian Bank on Monday, June 
12th, by a gentleman named John Ilenry 
Musgravc, and credited to the said Musgruve’s 
account.’ 

‘Musgrave!’ exclaimed Holmes in amazement 
—‘John Henry Muf-grave!’ 

‘The same,’ said Vizard, glancing curioufely 
in his face. ‘The money was drawn out this 
morning by the said John Ilenry Musgrave in 
a draft on Montreal. 1 went no further than 
ythis point Have you any additional instiuc- 
tions V 

t ‘Not just now—it was the name that struck 
>me. P hliall probably look you up to-morrow, 
Mr Vizaid.—Till therf, good-bye, and many 
thanka* 

• He remembered now, as he went out into the 
Strand, that he owed the Musgraves a call, and 
indeed had promised Mrs Musgrave tliat he 
w'ould call. He had forgotten about it until 
Vizard recalled them by that curious and puzzling 
report conceraing the chenue. It might possibly 
have been some other ‘John Henry Musgrave 
it could*hardly have been the man Holmes din^ 
with the evening before. «He decided to call 
and«take an opportunity of asking about it. He 
Ifud no exalted opinion of Musgrave ; and if 
the latter were really the recipient of the cheque, 
it was doubtless an incident of a gambling 
transaction. But what, in Uiis case, was the 
meaning of taking out the money that morning 
in the fom of a draft on Montreal ? If Musgrave 
and liis wife were going to Canada, their decision 
was very sudden. ^ 

The entire interest of Holmes, tiowever, in 
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regard to that money was for the present refer- that I am doing what I can for him. To be 
able to the pogaibility of Muagrave being the honest, Mary, even at the risk of paining you, I 
man who refceived it from Ff^une. For this am not able to form a decided opinion one way 
being so, at once made the advertisement to or the other yet 1 am mving him, for your sake, 
* M ’ intelligible as daylight, and furnished an the benefit of the doubt^ • 

explanation of Faune's behaviour on the night * * Thank you, Frank,’•ehe faiiftly replied, letting 
of the lOtii of June that might be worth his her liead sink forward. 

life to him. He was profoiuidiy distressed, but thought he 

As Holmes went into the Gratul Hotel he felt had said wfint was best It was not, to his view, 
that accidents were beginning to tell in the a case for deception even temporarily, 
prisoner’s favour. If it could be proved that ‘Matters have reached a critical point now,’ 
ne spent the evening of Fralay the 9th of June he continued, ‘and any moment may bring forth 
at Cadogan Place, and that he kept this appoint- evidence that will be decisive. The police have 
nient with Musgrave the next evening at half- possession of tlie fatal message which brought 

S ast nine o’clock, two powerful points in the Margaret Neale to the Park that night j but they 
efence were secure. are as yet unable to lay their hands on its source. 

Greatly'to his surprise and discomfitura, he It is only a question of time. But so far they 
was inarmed at the hotel office that the Mius- have not actually traced it to .Faune. Something 
graves had left. They went away before luncheon, else, however, has been discovered that may have 
in a luilway omnibus, to Eustou Station. So, an efi'ect distinctly in his favour. You will wot 
then, they were gone to Canada. It -must be attach to it more importance than at present it is 
admitted that Frank Holmes felt a little morti- worth, if I tell 5 'ou wliat it is ? ’ 
fied and indignant at the needless deception they She pi’oniised. 

had both practined towards him the previous ‘ It is known, then, that Faune had an appoint- 
evening—needless, because lie had not the slightest ment not fur from the st ' ne .of the murder, at 
intere^st in their movements. But small impulses half-past nine that nigljt This would account 
sometihics sen<i great rocks rolling; and Holmes for his leaving here so early. I am almost 
took a cab down the street to,Vizard’s office, certain I know the man he had the appointment 
and asked that gentleman to discover, if he with, and that it lelated to a money matter.’ 
could, the steamer by which they had taken That she heard this statement with keen 
jiassage. He meant that a letter from himself, inteiv^^t need hanlly be said ; but as he spoke, 
couched in no couqdimcutary terms, should theie came at the same time a curious reflective 
overtake Mr Musgrave cither at f^iiccnstown or look into her eyes which was very singular. 
Muville. ‘May I ask, Mary,’ Holmes said, as she con- 

Mary Clayton was lying on a couch, looking tinned silent, ‘if he made any reference to an 
ill and anxious, when Hulmes rang at the door, appointment or engagement when going from 
She sat up, seeming to recognise who it was, and here that night C 

that unbidden colour came to her face for an ‘No,’ she answered; ‘lie suddenly Kiid he 
instant which often inspires new hope in a must go—that was all’ 
despairing lover. Of course in her case it Was ‘ You must have thought it odd ?’ 

assignable to another cause ; hut her eyes were She ditl not answer. The same reflective 

not w) brave and steady when he met them now look W 4 ^s still in her eyes* ‘ Are you quite sure,’ 
os when he saw her last she asked, to his surprise, ‘that Mr Faune had 

* You aie ill, Mary,’ he said at once, drawing a the appointment you refer to ?’ 
chair near to her and looking in her altered face • ‘ finite sure ; the singular thing is that he did 
with deep concern. ‘You ought to leave London not mention it, as an explanation of his leaving 
and stay a while in some quiet setiside place on you so early.’ ^ 

in the countiy. You would know all tliat was ‘ He did not mention it,’ she ineiely said, 
taking place as well as if you remained lic^e.’ i It struck Frank Holmes that Miss Clayton 
‘ 1 will go away, Fran^, as soon as 1 am sure,* knew something that she was holding back. As 
she answeml gently. ‘ 1 cannot go now.’ Hie kept silence about it, he could not quebtion 

‘ I wish you would,’ , her. , 

*I am afraid, Frank,’ she gaid timidly—what a After a pause, he made the inquiry which was 
change from the earnestness of yesterday!—‘ that the chief purpose of his aill, and made it so 
1 have put a hanl task upon you. Why should casually^ tjiut Afiss Clayton did not suspect its 
you do it, for me or for him? I have been import :*‘At what hour was Faune in the habit 
thinking since I asked you, and I know I was of leaving here 1’ 

wrong. You are too generous. If he—did what ‘As well as T recollect, about half-past ten, 
he is charged with-you aie the last thul should when lib dined with us.’ 

be asked to defend him.’ ‘How odd that it should be that particular 

‘But if he is iimbceut, Mary?’ She started a ^turday evening he went away so early. Do 
little, and he added: ‘You recollect w'hat I Sttid? you recollect whether he dined with you the 
We must not hold any one guftty until he re previous evening, Friday ?’ 
proved so. Suppose that I had knowledge which * I recollect very well. Mr Faune w’os not 
satisfied me, morally, of Fauue’s guilt, would you here on Friday at all; he did not evep call in 
wish me to still try to get him acquitted ? the afternoon. He dined here on the Wedne84ay, 
Guilty men, of coarse, are sometimes acquitted.’ au<l then papa asked liim to come on Satui%iuy*^ 
‘On Frank 1’ she exclaimed, turning white and |x>u know why,’ she addfe<l, colouring, 
staring at him with fear. ‘ Do you think he is This statement threw the shadow of fell sus- 
guilty?’ ^ picion back on Fffune again. The effect upon 

‘It is because this is not the time to think so, Holmes was depj^ing; he needed the stimuiout 
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of sbrong facts u> krap hita to his task. He bad Faime read in Marj (Jhiyton’s face when he 
bnilt a good deal on the hope tiiat Faaue had oskeil hei* to be his wife, and during the half* 
been at Cadogan Place that important Friday hour he remained afterward^ was beside tlie 
evening, and now it was clear lie Imd not been (question now. Holmes hud it from her oyiru 
there. * Holmes felt no confidence prompting him lips that she would nut have man ied Faune ; 
to pursue the iifiiuiry /ui'ther and ascertain' but it was in the highest degree improbable that 
wliere thu*man hod been that evening. Faune was disposed to exi)ect such an answer. 


Faune was disposed to ex]^)ect such an answer. 


* There is « perplexing amount of uncei’tjiiuty Looks will not sutfice for confident lovers, nor 
conoernfug that evening of the lOtU of June,Mie sometimes even words. The central fact was, 
said, in a tired way. ‘It just comes to this, that Faune, without waiting to leccive a reply 
Mary : if Faune will not help himself in throw*, from Mary Cluyton to his proposal, left the 
ing light upon the points that are obscure, no house more than an hour earlier than was usual, 
one elw can do much for liim. I am very Was the keeping of the appointment with 
anxious, for your sake, to help him ; but if he Musgrave at huft-past nine sulficient to account I 
persists in keeping silent I mu»t abandon the for such exUaordinary conduct? It was not, 
task.' Let the business have been ever so uigent, i^ I 

‘Are you going to see him?' she asked, a was ,not sutticient. Tima the net results of i 
little startletl. ^ Holmes’s visit to Miss Clay ton jioiiited more and I 

‘I suppose I must 1 would rather not, of more decidedly to the fatal identity of Claude 
course. I will see his solicitor first; and if I Faune and Julius Vernon. 

then find it necessiiry, J will go on and see liim. Even while Holmes was coming to this con- 
He must speak, or be left to his chances, which elusion he felt it to be very pospible that the 


at present are not many.’ keen activity ot C-mciid't and his colleagues 

fie was surprised tio see signs of agitatum in might have riveted the last link in the chain of 
the girl at this point He had spoken strongly, evidence by the discovery of the agency by wiiich 
but not more so tlian the cose <lemauded. tlie message hud been inserteil in tlie newspaper. 

‘I really cannot do hiore than I am doing, Still, though his view of Fuuue’s case gi*ew«hourly 
Mary*;^ I could not do more if Faune were my gloomier, he wm determined to keep his thoughts 
best friemL’ U) himself, and to ofler the prisoner’s solicitor 

‘I know that, Frank.—It is something I hncl such material as he had. This consisted now 
never meant to mention that—that I suppose 1 only of the undoubted t.ict of the appointment 


keen activity ot Ch-aciiJt and his colleagues 


must tell you. Even papa does not know.’ 


with Musgrave, mdicutecl by the adverti.'sement to 


‘ Do not speak of aught that will disti'ess you, ‘ M’ in Faiiue’s own Iiumhvriting, and the tniusler 
Mary.' ^ of tlie cheepu*. It would be for tins prisoner and 

Slw showei,! signs of great distress, and after liis solicitor to prove an uUht, (if they could) 

a minute’s silence, the flush left her face and between the Iioni-s ol nine and ten at iiiglit on 

she was very pule. ‘When 1 think,’ she said, the 9tli and lOtli of June. Sui-ely tliis was an 

in a very low voice, and commamling herself obvious defence, and its absence would be a 

with evident pain, ‘ that he may have gone from teriible udmiasion ot weakiies'*. 

hero that night with the intent to murder lus _ _ 

wife a few minutes later—oh Frank, it lioiTifies __ _' .. 

me, because ho asked me to be hi-i wife while ^OME CURIOSITIES 01? COMMEKTATINO, 


you and papa were speaking dowu-htuir-^.* 


UbKKUL, even nccesflary, as is the work of the com- 


What answer <lnl you ^ive him ? Pardon me j meiitator, too nuich zeal or lack ol the critu-al 


for asking, but everything is so important.’ 


— 1. ” T 1 .. , liicuiuv I1U8 ill iiuiiiei'uub euses given um amusing 

_ I gave him no answer I had no time to and astonishing prodiicUoiiH. Swift in one of his 
give an answer. I could not think what to foitter ‘ Epistles ’ ndicules tUe 

say, wlien papa returneil Of course, there was 


nothing moitT, until Mr Faime went away after • , ,, , who view 

nine o'clock.' ** an Homer more than Homer knew; 

‘That was very curious,* the young man and many a‘philosi^hiJ mind’has fully deserved 
observed. Then ho waited, thinking she had his denunciation. Hawthorne, in liis delightful 
something further to communicate ; iudeerl, ^he account of the books in the Old Manse, mentions I 
seemed on the point of saying more for a minute a lengthy coinmentaiy on Job ‘ which Job himself 
or so ; but she disup^iuted him. would not have tlie patience to read.’ The ‘gi*eat | 

He could not help suspecting that sdmo fact books’ of history—the classics—have naturally ' 

remained untold, whether of importance or not hud hosts of industrious scholars at work on 

it was of course impassible to conjecture, except them, with the idea ol explaining them to their 
on the presumption that if it were iinportaut, less learndd bietUren. Many of llieseT expounders 
or had any bearing ou the prisoner’s case. Miss have be*en wise, many otherwise; but on the ! 

ChiyWii, at any pain to herself, would not com whole the reading wtirld has been the gainer. I 

it* ** Bentley’s Horace is cousidei'cd the most valu- | 

Holmes hod observed of Faune’s going ^way cflfile work of its kind ever produced ; but hw 

without ail ansM'er to his proposal that it was edition of Milton is perhaps the most extra* I 

^ery curious.* This was how it first struck him. onlinary failure a great scholar ever m^e. As | 
He thought over it on his way back with other ^s pretext for a new edition, he struck out the i 
wsulta. No man would, if he could help it, ingenious though absurd assumption, that os | 

go away fi-om a maiden without receiving ai^ Milton in his blindness was compelled to employ j 

iMi^er to such a momentous question. Even an amanuensis, the accepted edition of the great ' 
^ be consent in her face^he would have the poet was full of corruptions, owing portly to the I 
, iKO$da.Jr^iu her lips before bereft her. What carelessness of the amanuensis, and partly to the ^ 
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OLD LYON’S INN.. 


interpolatioa by him of some of his own verses 
in the text Bentley then pretended to restore 
the orij(iiial purity of the reading; but his 
emendations only prove him to have been quite 
destitute of taste in bis own language. The fine 
lines, 

No light, but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woo, 

were far more difficult than Greek to his unpoetical 
mind, and he proposed to render them thus: 

No light, but rather a transpicuous gloom I 
The conjectures of this hero of enulilioii were 
most unfortunate, anrl it is not neceswiry to give 
any more of his new i*cading8. Pope, while 
appreciating sonic of the alterations, attacked 
him in t\ie J>unciad as * 

A mighty soholinst, whose unwearied paiuh 
Made Horace dull and humbled Milton’s strains; 

Turn what tliey will to verse, their toil is vain ; 
Cntios like me shall make it prose again. 

One writer has wittily said: * Bentley did so vilely 
execute his trust that Paradise Lost under his 
ignorance and audacion.siifss may be and to be 
twice lost’ It was one of Bentley’-s quamds with 
a brother-scholar which made Sir Isaac Newton 
complain that two such divines should ‘be fighting 
witli one another over a pluybook.’* j 

Of Porsoa many amusing unecdotes are related, ■ 
most of them being iairly well known. Fi-om 
the fact of his visiting the British Museum so 
ofttm to examine the iiiscriptiun on the Busetta 
Stone, lie receiveil from the oiliciah the name 
ol Judge Bliickstouo. 

It ueed liunlly be saul that Shukestieai'e has 
had a goodlv number of men at work on the 
elucidation of his text, or for the iny^tilication 
of his readers. Mr Tiowell in hi*> caustic criticism 
of the editorial work in tlie ‘ fJbiary of Old 
Authors,’ i*cuiarks on one suggestion by an editor, 
that ‘this wotdd amaze us were we not iainiliar 
with tlie commentators on Shakespeare.’ In 
explanation of tliose grand lines lu Uamhty 
There !s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
llough-hew them how we will, 

Steevens makes the cliaracteristic eomuieiit: ‘T)r 
Farmer informs me that these words aie merely 
teclmical. A woodman, butcher, and dealer inp. 
skewers lately observeil to liim that his •nephci^ 
(an idle lail) could only assist him in making 
them; he could rough hew tlieni, but 1 was 
obligeil to shape their emls. To shape tlie ends 
of wood-skewei's—tluit is, to point them—requires 
a degree of skill; any one can rough-licw them. 
Whoever recollects the profession of Shakespeare’s 
father will admit that his son might be no 
stranger to such terms. I have fn'quently seen 
packages of wool pinned up witli skewers’! | 

III the old editions the word ‘canon* is spelt 
‘cannon and withiTeference to the lines. 

Or that tlie Everlasting had not fixed • 

His canon ’givinst self-slaughter^ ^ 

many eommontatora thought it necessary to 
prove tliat the wor<l did not suggest the idea of 
artillery. 

Steevens frequently wrote notes on Shakespeare 
to mislead his industrious rival Malone, and . 
obtain an easy triumph in the next edition. The 
latter having ii»> his edition taken great pains in 
the elucidation of the Sonnets, Steevens, in his 


edition which followed, in order to spite Malone, 
I rejected all of them, and in tlie style of Dr 
! Johnson asked, ‘What has truth or nature to do 
j with sonnets?’ On another occasion, he opened 
a lively controversy with Malone I'especttng the 
famuQs second-best M, whibh is still worth 
i reading. 

Pope’s Kaaay on Afan has always been a favourite 
playground or battlefield with commentators. Mr 
Swinburne thinks Pope unfortuiuite in having so 
' many ‘casHocked commentators’ interested in his 
famous.poem. He says: ‘After the Rev. Mr 
Wartou came the Rev. Mr Bowles; and after 
the Rev. Mr Bowles comes the Rev. Mr Elwiii.’ 
Bishop Warburton, however, was really useful to 
Pope, for when the Esmy was condemned, much 
to the author’s annoyance for its deistical aigu> 
nients, he came forward, and, in a brilliant and 
paradoxical manner, mode Pope (piite a respectable 
1 chainpion of orthodoxy. Tlie latest commentary 
on this poem bus been tbiscribed by Mr Leslie 
I Stephen as * in three cases out of four more in 
terror tlian the text;’ ami lie severely criticises 
: the conimou error of taking poetic ideas too 
j literally, and treating Pope as a philosopher and 
I theologian rather than poet pure and simple. 

< With regal'd to the sentiment contained in the 
j linos, 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above 

'Why Jovo’s satellites are less than Jove ! 

Voltaire prosaically renmrkeil: ‘Any mathematician 
could have ^liown liim that if Jupiter was less 
than his satellites, they would not revolve round 
I Iiim !’ 

Many are no doubt familiar with Mr Swin¬ 
burne’s article on Lamb’s notes on some com¬ 
ments by a ‘gniteaqnc pedant’ l>r Nott, who had 
the honour of looking over Lamb’s manuscript 
observations on the works of the Puritau poet 
Wither. In illustration of one passage, Lamb 
<{uotcs an apt parallel from Milton’s Apology for 
Smectfinnuus, and the iiiAucky doctor asks, ‘ Why 
is this quoteil i I see little similarity.’—* It was 
^{uoted lor those who can see,’ rejoins ‘ Elia.’ In 
lelatiou to one of the Satires, Nott observes; 

I ‘Tliere is but little pungency in this either.’ 

I Lamb punningly replies: ‘Pray, e.vpungie-your 
i observations, or make them a little more pungent.’ 
In anotlier place it is remarked : ‘The beauty ot 
this jmssage is too apparent to need a comment;’ 
to which the commeiitajtor’s witty tormentor 
replies : ‘ Then why give it one V 

. • OLD LYON’S INN. 

A LAWYER'S TALE. 

, CHAPTER II.—CONOLUBION. 

At a sign from Miss Poining, after a moment of 
painful silence, Hester Gretworth dropped the 
curtain witJi a ge-sturc of despair. As she turned 
towards me, 1 noticed that her lips were trem¬ 
bling an^ that tears glistened in her eyes. 

‘’That picture,’ said Miss Poining, ‘is a portrait 
of my nephew, Reginald Gretworth—this young 
lady’s brother. It was taken five years ago. 
He was a law-student at that time in Lyon’s 
Inn. May I aska how long you have resided 
there?’ ^ 
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* Three years this autumn/ was my reply. 
Then 1 added : * My rooms are at No. 7.’ 

‘No. 7V said Hester faintly. ‘Those are 
the very rodms which my brother occupied 
before^— She ^topped suddenly. 

But Mias Poliiing hhished the sentence: 
‘Beloit be disappeareil’ 

She jbhen*went on to iilform me that the 
furniture, whicli I had purchased, liad belonged 
to him. ‘Since then—for the last three years,* 
added Miss Poiiiing, ‘we have heard nothing of 
him. This letter, which you have been kind 
enough to bring us, is dated more than three 
years back, it contains no news: it only con¬ 
firms all that we dreadetl might be the reason 
for his disappeaiance We are still in ignor¬ 
ance as to whetlter he is living or dead.' 

What answer cowld 1 nialcel 1 did not yet 
feel fully convinced that tlie incident of yester¬ 
night was more than a dream; and it is possible 
that Miss Poining, wi;li some knowledge of the 
matter-of-fact legal mind, underatood that no 
questioning would lead me to commit myself 
to any opinion without clearer identification, i 
It was a strange coincidence; but that was no ! 

t reat consolation. I be^^an to wUh that 1 had 
urnt that mysterious letter before I had 
brought it to this quiet home ; it seemed to 
have revived in tlie neai'ts of those two women 
such a deeply-rooted sorrow. 

Miss Poining expressed a hope, when I rose 
to take my leave, that 1 would visit them again. 

1 have little doubt in my own mind that 1 
should have found some excuse for calling even 
hiMl she said nothing; for Hester Gi’ctwoi-th 
had in this one short hour made a most pleasing 
iinpressiuu upon me. No hint had been given 
me ill Dean Street as to her brother's motive 
for his disappearance ; but I soon learnt from 
a firm of lawyers with whom I was on intimate 
terms that there Wiis a warrant out against 
a man named Reginald Poining Gretworth, who 
formerly occupied my rooms at Na 7 Lyon’s 
Inn, on an accusation of forgery. Every one^ 
they added, believed that he was dead. 

Months went by ; another autumn came round 
with its withered leaves and dull gusty weather. 

I had learnt tf> love Hester Qretworth as a 
man only cun love once. I was no longer a 
briefiess barrister; through interest and hard 
work I was gratluully becoming wc^^gnised at 
the bar 1 and if I could win tills girl’s heart, 
there would be, 1 thought, no happier luau 
imaginable. No obstacle—nut one that 1 could 
recognise—lay in our path. Miss Poining and 
I were the best of friends; no word al^ut my 
love for Hester ever passed lier lips. But there 
was a tacit understanding between us .pn the 
subject which no wonls could have mode more 
explicit My serious fears—fears that sometimes 
almost drove me to despair—weiv conceminn 
Hester Qretworth herselt Hid she caw for 
me? Sometimes—when we sat under the* old 
plane-tree in the little back garden of aeummer’s 
evening—I thought that, though I had not yet 
spoken, she lovecl me as deeply as 1 could have 
uesire<l. But a change would come over her; 
she would suddenly avoid me, and in a manner,< 
as I fuicied, too marked to be misimdeietood. 
4^ 1 screwed up my coVirage and resolved 

all doubts to an end. The chance 


soon occurred. ' Miss Poining had left us alone, 
as she frequently found occasion to do, and we 
were stanuing near one of the windows, look¬ 
ing out upon dreary old Dean Street, whtere 
the lamplighter was hurrying along with his 
ladder and distributing tremulous lights along 
the narrow thoroughfare. Hester was moving 
away; and, as I thought, an excuse was on 
her lips for leaving the room. 

‘Miss Qretworth, why do you*avoid me? If 

f 'ou only knew—but you must have guessed it 
ong ago—how dear your presence is to me ! 
I have so much to say to you, if you would 
only give me by one word, one look,* the right 
to speak.’ 

She became greatly agitated, but she made 
no reply. 

‘Ever since I have known you,’ said I, ‘for 
a whole year, you have been most in my 
thoughts—never, indeed, absent from them. 
My greatest ambition while working, sometimes 
day and night, has been to make a lioine for 
ou, one in which my only aim would be to 
ring you happiness. Hester, I love you. I can 
keen silent no longer. Will you be^niy wife V 
Sne stood at some little distance frpm me 
with clasped hands and head bent low. Look¬ 
ing up now, tearfully, despairingly into my face, 
she said : * I cannot; it can never l)e.’ 

Had it not been for the look she uncon¬ 
sciously gave me—a look of ovenvlielming love 
while she spoke—her answer would have been 
more than I could have borne. 

She continued in a troubled tone : ‘ It grieves 
mo deeply, more deeply than I can tell you, to 
be forced to give the least pain to one for 
whom I lia\ e such a very, very deep regard.’— 
I opened my lips to question her ; but she raised 
her band eiUrcatingly, and said: *1 implore you, 
Mf West, let me show you how impossible it 
is for me ever to be your wife. The name of 
Gretworth has been disgraced. Reginald, of 
whom we once had every reason to be proud, 
h^ brought this trouble upon us. 1 could not 
have believed it possible-^nothiiig would induce 
me to believe it now—had he not as good as 
Confessed his guilt in that conscience-stricken 
letter which you brought us a year ago. At 
,vny nusment—my heart seems to stand still 
when I think of it—my. brother may be ari-ested 
and bi*ought to justice! Can you believe that 
I-v-knowing what dishonour is nonging over his 
head—would consent to throw a blight over 
your brilliant career? I^et us try to foiget—if 

It be powible—that we have ever’- 

‘ Forget ? Oh Hester, that can never be! Do 
not your words assure me that—more than 
I dared to hope—you love me ? There is no 
saciifice-^tliis of your brothers misfortune is 
none—that I would not gladly bear for your 
sake.^ Give me the right, dear Hester, to share 
t^ia‘trouble wijtli you. May you not some day 
need my aid? If your brother still lives, if he 
is ever found, will he not retain me for the 
defence ? A man is innocent in the eyes of the 
law until the word “Guilty” has been *|iro- 
nouuced. Is there no gleam of hope ?’ 

Tears came into Hester’s eyes—tears of grati¬ 
tude, more touching than words. But w'ben I 
said, ‘Is there no gleam of hope?’*she slowly 
shook her head. 
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We parted; and as long as I live, as long too. A strong inclination t(yexpress myself by 
as my memory lasts, never shall I recall that word and action was there, but all volition had 
parting without a sense of pain. I was too deserted me. The man now rose from his chair, 
r^tleas to return to Lyon*8 Inn; I walkeil like as lie had previously <lone. Meeting my glance, 
a raving madman tbi'ougb the city into the he held out towards me—not a letter thip time 
darkest and most deserted streets that could -s-a rusty-looking key., ‘Tnke^it —he spoke in 
be found in the east of London ; and I chose a hoarse voice—* I will trouble yon no more.' 
the river-side, where the wind would perhaps In an instant—at .the first sound of his voice 
cool my lieated brain. —my paralysis vanished. * What key is this 

But something presently happened—something ‘The key to No. 7 Lyon'.s Inn.’ 

that gave me new purpose. I was hurrying ‘To my rooms?’ 

alon" in sight of the Thames, when a man He nodded, and stepped towards the door, 
ran "swiftly past me. Tliis man, upon whose ‘Stay!—Answer me one question: Are you 

foce the light from the lamp happened to fall, Reginald Gretworth?’ 

reminded me strangely of my dream of a year Ilis hand waa^ on the latch. He looked at 
ago. I turned instiintly to follow ; I heanl the me with a searching glance and said : ‘What can 
footsteps, and saw the dark figure creeping along that matter to you?’ 

under the high wall of a huge dockyard, where *I will tell you. A year ago, you' brought 
the lamps, hanging from brackets, were far me a letter: you gave it to me in my sleep, 
apart. hVr some minutes 1 kept this shadow 1 was so tired that I thought at the time that 
—I can call it nothing else—pei'sistently in view. I Imd dreamt it. Tiie letter was addressed to 
Was it Reginald Qretwortlii Hope revived in Miss Poining, Dean Street,*Soho.’ 
my heart at the mere suggestion. I shouted For a moment the man looked bewildered, 
his name; but no answer came buck. The as if he had hulf-foigotten the incident But 
figure grew ^lore dim; and at last it disap- his face presently brightened, and he said: ‘I 
peared across a drawbridge, where I could hear remember. In those dajs* I was worried out 
the wind wliistling mournfully in the rigging of my life. It was like a dream to me. My 
of large ships which were lying in the docks name in Reginald Gretworth. What became of 
beyoml. ° that letter?’ 

Night after night, following upon this incident, 1 told him ; and then I related, in as few 
I wandered about the neighbourliood of Lime- words as possible, how I had become a constant 
house. It brought a certain relief to niy rest- visitor at Miss Poining’s house, and what grief 
less spirit. I luul begun to experience a faint his disappearance had occasioned. 
hop(> that Hester’s brother was living; and He listened attentively to every word, and 
if he could be found, a now light W’OuM be seemed much concerned ; but I still observed 
thrown upon the crime of w’hi< h he was accuseil; a slightly bewihlered look in his eyes. After 
for a careful investigation, which I made with glancing despairingly round the room, he said : 
the a.ssi.slancc of the firm of lawyere who had ‘ What could I do ? An ohl schoolfellow—a man 
a knowletlge of the ca‘<e, convinced me that in a good position in the City—come and asked 
Reginald Gretworth was more ‘sinned aga^st me to endori-e a bill for five hundred pounds, 
than sinning.’ His sudden disappearance hud I gave him my signature. A few weeks after- 
awakened a strong suspicion of guilt; but wards, my friend was pressed—owing to some 
nothing positive concerning the foi^ery had been irreguhiriiy which 1 could not get him to ex- 
proved against him. plain—to “retire” the bill. He had not the 

My visits to Dean Street had ceased. But juoncy to meet it; and I could no more pay 
I wrote to Miss Poining and twked her—if she such a sum than he could. Learning from 
saw no objection—to send this firm of lawyers him that he must leave the country—! have 
a copy of the strange letter which I had foumf no idea where he has gone—I also went abi^oad. 
that eventful evening upon my hearth-rug at* It may be years,’ he added, ‘before I shall be 
Lyon’s Inn. • ' able to settle this debt, and so ’- 

Returning late to tHy rooms, after one of ‘Do you call it a debt?’ said I, looking him 
these barren midnight searches in the East end, keenly in the face. ‘I should call it by a 
I threw myself into my chair by the fireside far worse name than that* 
completely worn out Again the rustling of He met my glance unflinchingly. ‘What 
the dead leaves outside, blown about by gusts wouhl yon call it?’ 
of wind, sounded to my drowsy senses like some ‘ A forger}'.’ 

one crossing the courtyard ; ami then, I fancie<I, A startled look came across 'hi.s face—a look 
in a dream, that I was following quick foot- of blank amazement He spoke scarcely above 

steps—the footsteps of Reginald Gretworth— a whisper: * I knew nothing of this. Who is 

through dpk ways, where I groped ahuig like accused?’ 

one who is blind.* And yet f had no fear of , In a low voice I answ’eied him: ‘You*’ 

the darkness; for evei'y moment the footg«teps * He gasped ds though he had received a keen 

grew louder as I gained upon, them ; and at stab. Sinking down into a chair, he pi'essed 

last they sounded so close that I spiang forward his hands to his forehead and stared vacantly 

to grasp the runaway; and in tlie eft'ort I before hyu into space. 

starteil and awok& Or was I still dreaming? I stood looking at this man, the brother of 

On ^the opp(»ite side of tlie hearth, in the old the woman wdiom I dearly loved, and the thought 

armchair, sat the man with the pale face and crossed my mind: * What a weak character is 
black beard as I had seen him in my fancied Xhis that 1 have got to deal with!’ But I 

dream a year ^o. I could not speak or move; soon had reason to alter my opinion. Begi- 

my limbs seem^ to be paralysed and my tongue nold Gretworth suddenly sprang up with an 
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cxpreffiion of pnr^lose in hie whole nttiUide. 
He was a changed man. 

will atop,’ eaid he, ‘and face this affair. 
Had 1 known,’ he added, ‘that it was a case 
of foi^y, I would never have left these loonta 
This IS indeed £u grave Recusation, and I will 
not rest twitil my innocence has been proved !’ 

I was overjoyed at his woyls. ‘ Let me defend 
you,* cried *1. ‘You are not guilty; I am 
convinced of that. I have already gone deeply 
into the matter, and your presence was all that 
was needetl in order to remove tlie suspicion 
which your disappearance had roused in every- 
body’ft mind.’ 

He grasped mv hand and said: ‘This is 
true friendship. What have I done to deserve 

itr 

Reginald CSretworth little knew. As soon as 
I had proved him* innocent .and had restored 
him to l)is place in society, would not Hester 
Gretworth consent to become my wife ( 

We sat down face ‘to face under the 6hade<l 
lamp and went thoroughly into the affair that 
very night; and during our conver.-atiou he 
explaineil to me how* the letter to Miss Coining 
appeared so dusty and faded as it had done, 
ri© ha<l placed it in tire corner of an old cup- 
hoar<\ in the liall oxitside, with the intention 
of returning for it. llis latchkey—the rusty 
one which he ha«l given mo this evening—hud 
been dropped into a hole tinkler the staircase, and 
h»l remained there i*eady for use in cows he 
should at any time find it possible to steal into 
his rooms at Lyon’s Inn, as he had done on 
the night when he handeil me the letter. 

That letter, composed hurriedly, had been 
vaguely expressed. ‘I am concerned,’ he had 
written, *iu the drawing-up of a bill for five 
hundred pounds—the man who asked me to 
endorse the draft is a scoundrel; but I am 
little better tlian he.’ And so it happened 
that even Hester had been led to believe that 
her brother was guilty. ' '* 

The man who misled him was never brought 
to justice. But it was soon sliown, to the satis^ 
faction of every one concei*ned—by letters and 
other documents in Gretworth’s hands—that he 
svas.ninnwai'e of any criminal action on the part 
of his schoolfellow. This individual had forged 
the name of a large City house, and in onler 
to remove any possible suspicion as to whether 
the bill was genuine or not, he had asked his 
friend to endorse it. His object in raising the 
money was to restore credit at his banker’s. 
Signs of suspicion on the part of the bill-brokei-H 
who liad discounted the bill liad alarfned him ; 
and being unable to get the forged draft Into 
his possession again without paying the amount 
—namely, five hundred pounds—he had quietly 
decamped. 

Nearly twenly-five years ago’! Tn a feV 
months’ time Hester and I hope to celebrate 
onr silver wedding. Reginald Gretworth, uiider 
my guidance, bad prove<l his innocenre; and 
so I had won the hand of the woman who 
hod already given me her heart. 

&)<m after our nmrrif^e, I remember, tbe 
notice to quit Lyon’a Inn arrivecl. It wa.s* 
‘coming down.* And whenp,I recall to mind 
its ‘mouldering walls and creaking staircases, 


it is a surprise to me that the place had not 
‘come down’ of its own accord. Not a stone 
remains to indicate the precise locality of this 
ancient landmark of old London; but upon 
the site of old Lyon’s Inn—haunt^ no longer 
now—two tlieatres have been built, aifd the 
gloom has gone. 

Are the dramas that are played there now, 
I sometimes wonder, as stirring as those which 
were played at various times in that old inn 
of (’hancery ? 


A MYSTERIOUS AND DREADED LIZARD. 

The Gila Monster {JMwlerma h(yrTidum\ which 
lives in the valleys and sandy plains of Arizona 
and *Sonora, is called by Uie native Mexicans 
Esci(}mni which means ‘ Spitlev,’ derived fi*om the 
Simnish verb eKUjyiry to spit. It has at all times 
given rise to many seemingly improbable stories, 
and excited considerable curiosity; so it may 
not be amiss to take a closer look at the mysteri¬ 
ous object in the light of recently-developed 
facts, and an experience of many years spent in 
tlie regions of this animal’s habitat The lizard 
—for such it evidently is—varies in length from 
fifteen to thirty inches, and has a heavy rounded 
body, wliich touches the ground when the animal 
creeps along, unlcK enraged, when it assumes a 
more erect posture, moves quicker, and begins to 
spit Its colouring i.s like that of a rattlesnake, 
black figuring on yellow, the entii’e body being 
apparently scaly, though in reality the whole 
skin is conqKJsed of small particles, closely joined 
together, like an embroidery-w’ork of beads. It 
is the only one of tlie lizai'd family that is 
e\^*emely vcnoiiious. 

Sir Paul (/. Browm, in a most interesting 
recent article, says that the long-debated question 
as to the venomous nature of the Gila Sfonster 
was brought up at a late meeting of the College 
of I’liysicians at Philaclelpliia Drs Mihdiell and 
Reichai’t had on hand live vigorous specimens 
<)f the lizard. Dr Mitchell caused one to attack 
•the edge of a dish, and some of the saliva wos 
€anght*in a watch-glass. This w’as first tested. 
The venom of poisondhs I’cptiles is acid, but 
tins w'as alkaline. A minute quantity was then 
iiljectcd into a live pigeon, which died in less 
tlian nine minutes. Other experiments were 
tried which demonstrated the dangerous charac¬ 
ter of the poison. According to these learned 
doctors, ‘rattlesnake poison is a bagatelle in com¬ 
parison.’ 

Tbe writePa personal experience with this 
saurian, Vhich covers a perio(l of over twenty- 
two yeai*a, may be condensed into the following 
facte* In 1867, while in the employ of the 
United States Cj^iartermaster Deportment, I was 
stationed at Fort Wallen—since abandoned—in 
the Territory of Arizona, on the upper' San 
Pedro River, and having considerable leisure 
time, I occupied myself ’frequently in collecting 
tarantulas, centipedes, snakes, campamochos, &a, 
and studying tbeir habits. One day during the 
summer, our mail-rider from Tuqson reported to 
me that he had met on his home-trip—in fact, 
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that very uiorni«g—with a liorrible auimal,* at teeth into the dog’s nose, an^, although wiM-ling 
sight of which his htwse shied precipitately, and spitting without interruption, could not be 
almost unseating him.’ He quieted the horse, made to let go its hold till it was killed, atid 
which, althoogli trembling in every limb, came even then its jaws had to be forced apart with 
to a stand. Before the rider had time to pull an iron rod. Tlie dog, upon being i*elea«ed, 
his revolver and take aim, the strange animal bugan to act very strangely, t^d showed''some* 
disappeared among the rocks which line both thing like the same symptoms as a Horse does 
sides of the road*at that place. He described when suffering from the ‘blind staggers;’ Imt 
the animal os about four feet long, and not unlike soon began turning Ground itself in*a circle with 
a yonn" caiman or crocodile (the rider was a the head for its centre, and in about twenty 
native ol‘ Louisiana)! We had at the fort several minutes fell down dead. Tlie same actions before 
Mexicans, employcil as brickmakers and herders ; death were observe<l in a mule, only this animal 
and upon their Iiearing his imperfect description, was bitten in a hind-leg, and lived for several 
they came unanimously to the conclusion that days. 

he had seen an Mcnpion; only they shook their A young miner w'hile prospecting W'os bitten 
heads at the alleged si/e of the animal, all just aWe the shoe. Although previously in the 
stating that they had never seen one exceeding best health, he at once began to lose flesh, 
a vara (thirty-three inches) in length. ' became melancholy, and died after a few mouths 

In the evening 1 called these men to the office, in the manner of those who •succumb to what in 
and offered them five dollars for a live specimen, Germany is called the galloping consumption, 
and half that amount for a dead one, not muti- If space allowed, 1 could enumerate many 
luted to any great extent.. On the following similar cases, more or less authenticated; but 
Sunday two of tliem shifted out, and toward.s suffice it to say, that among the natives the 
evening brought in a (Ula Mointcr twcnty-cight uuiveml belief is that the spittle or saliva, and 
inches in lengtli, which they lia<l lassoed while even the mere breath and exhalation, of the 
it was asleep, or apparently so, on the sunny animal in an excited state is dejidly powrm. I 
surface of a large rock, which allowed them to have been tohl by many Mexicans that the 
craw’l up from behind nnperoeived and lo throw Yaqui Indians hunt the Gila^ Monster for the 
the nfw)se over its hea<l. They \VGre carrying it' sake of its flesli, which is indeed appe’tisiug 
between them, hanging from a (Jerms pole, the ‘ enough to look at; but severe! yeijuis to whom 
ends of which restcMl on their slioiilders, leaving ' I spoke about the matter have denied the asser- 
lietween the dangling animal ami its carriers a tion. 

distance of at least six feet. Still tliey appeared I After this digression, let us return to my 
to me to be uncomfortable, and as soon as I ' prisoner in the grain-room. The r^ler may 
approached—iu my ignorance and eagerness— I imagine tlint, after the repeated cautions I had 
somewhat close to the re]>tile, they botli burst i received from its captors, 1 nereonally gave the 
out with: ‘Por Dios, sciior, cmdadol’ (For animal a wide berth, althoiign I tried to induce 
God’s sake, sir, take can*!) a pointer, wdiich we kept for hunting quail, to 

There being an empty grain-room about the investigate tlie nature of the new-comei‘’8 tei^per. 
place, I loflgeil the siurian in it, attacheil Jo a When the dog perceived the big lizard, he stood 
raw-hide rope fastened to an iron jiicket pin, ! i>erfectly btill ami trembled with fear, then 
giving him about four feet playroom, TIik I ! turned about and fled. One of the men now 
did with the help of my two Mexican friends, | bionght a very brave and even viciou.s rat-terrier, 
armed with long bluck«imitii’.s tongs, while tliey I v'ho enterejl boldly enough ami walked, miffing 
continually c4iutione<l me to look out for mv ^cautiously, towanla the Gila Monster, wliich in 
fingers and keep out of roach of the aninial^s , its turn came forward to the length of the rope, 
spittle. After paying the men, I sent for some- j The two animals were now only a few feet 
tiling from the sutler to compose their nerve#, * apait; the dog begafi to whine and bark ^Iter- 
in order to ascertain from them the cause oi j nately, advancing a few inches and retreating 
their abject fear. Their stories maiirfy coii? j again, bhowing plainly that he would like to go 
cided with those of the other Mexicans and | in and shake his adversary, who by this time 
Indians whom 1 have interrogated upon the had straightened his legs ami was spitting fnri- 
subject since, ami though but hearsay evidence, ouslv, shooting out his fork^l black tongue, 
I would stale tliat these reports may be accepted wTiile his little black eyes exhibited the * uncanny* 
as facte, the narrators being men of unquestion- fire of an angry snake. The dog could not be 
able veracity, and my later experiments bearing inilnced ‘to go any nearer, and the fight was 
them out in their assertions. abandoneil. The lizanl was then given the 

A woodcutter who had lain down in complete corner of a woollen blanket; into tnis it bit 
health to sleep, WTapped up in his blanket, failed furionaly, holding on with such tenacity that we 
to arise in the morning, when his co^labourers had to procure a crowbar to pry its jaws open, 
called him. * Upon uncovering him they found ,('ats placed in the same room—which had no 
him stone-dead, ami near liis body a Gila .Mon- uloor—with the saurian would, upon perceiving 
ster, which, in the bustle and .confusion of ^^le the animal, bristle up like the ‘fretful porcupine* 
moment, made good his escape. The body of and make a very spccrly exit. 1 placed some 
the man bore no mark of a bite or other choppeci meat and a bowl of water within the 
wound. reach of my captive, and left him to himself. 

Near Magdalena, Sonora, a man was hunting On the following morning he was gone, liaving 
rabbits with a dog. The latter inserted his snout dexterously slipped the noose over his head—at 
into a rabbit hole, but immediately retreated,' least th&re was no visible sign of gnawing on 
uttering fearful howls while he was trying to any part of the tow. 

shake off er Qila Monster which had fastened its Since then, I mve experimented with many 
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specijnem j in facV I liny a few every smnraer, bfeildei'e, no visible receptacle for venom ; anil 
either for that pui-pose or for etaffiiig. One I furthermore, tliat whereas the jaws of venomons 
kept for over three month-s. It appeared to be snakes are simply held in’ position by a number 
quite old, and I used’to place in its prison—a, of elastic skins, which allow their throats to 
large dry-goods box—rats, mice, lizards, and stretch to a great extent, and thus enable th'em 
binls with clippei) winge It reniaim^ entirely to swallow boilies of a much greater cirrtimfer- 
inoffensive ; but the AiTnmls thus introduced ence than themselves, the jaws of the Helodenaa 
into the box would at once retire into the are well locked or hinged like those of the 
farthest comer and remain' there with evident quadrupeds. 

sigms of abject fear. Although I have always been careful not to 

Finally, I resolved to stuff it, and now became come in direct contact with a live Gila Monster, 
acqiiainf^l with a new feature of this animal’s I have never taken any particular precautions 
nature, a feature so extraordinary, so altogether for my hands while stuffing one and have handled 
incredible, that I almost hosiliite to relate it, its flesh freely. The animal has two rows— 
although I can produce several eye-witnesses to upper and lower—of very sharp teeth on each 
the performance. In order to preserve the akin side, those of the upper jaw being considerably 
without the least mutilation, 1 thought that the longer than the lower. The stomach is very 
best way to kill the animal with the least pos. smalt. Strange, to say, the skin is thinnest on 
sible suffering would be to drown it I therefore the bark, and along the spine is as thin as paper, 
attached a heavy stone to the wire which held while it becomes thicker towards the belly, and 
the animal fast around the shoulders, and im- is thickest around the tail. The little paws are 
morsed it in a barrel <1111 of water, keeping the exquisitely shapeil, and the forepaws resemble— 
lizanl completely under its surface, anchored as the thumb excepted—very much a human hand 
it were. But when I fouinl, after twelve honis in form. 

of coptinuous Immersion, that the saurian was I have never yet seen a Gila Monster cat or 
as alive as ever, I then, with the help of another drink, although 1 had several that became tame 
man, tried to strangle the animal, but did not enough. IVbat little they did eat or drink was 
succeed. At this stage, a Iriend aniveil at the made away with either at night or wdien nobody 
house; and I related to him my perplexity ; and was present 'I generally gave them chopp^ 
he—a native of Sonora—killed the animal in a meat or earthworms; but am positive that quite 
second by giving it a moderate short dry knock frequently, especially after being recently cap- 
with the poker on the back part of the skull tilled, they would go without food or' drink 
where the latter joins the backbone, telling me for a week or more. Its natural foml 1 sup- 
that the Gila Monster had a soft spot there, pose to consist of small insects, bugs, worms, 
which I found t> be the case while stuffing the and larva*; and ns it has never been seen before 
animals. April or after September, it is rational to con- 

In direct imntraat with the last-mentioned elude that it hibernates during the cool and cold 
peacefully inclined specimen were several which ' seasons. 

1 kept at different times. They would pounce _ __ _ 

upon anything that came in an ag*gre83ive manner 

near them; and I do not remember any small * TKPlStilFTS. 

animal or bird that lived longer than from ten „ . ,, , . 

to thirty minutes after being bitten, wiSi one Ht fuves no gift vlio gives to me 

exception. Small creatures, like mice and little „ Things rich and rare, 

pullets, would die almost immediately. A gowl- ’ ^*thin the gift he give 

sized three-year-old rooster, however, which had* Of loie some share, 

a flght with him one day and was bitten in the 

leg, aprvived the battle for several years, although • He gives no gift who gives to me 

remaining lame. The lizard had one eye put ^ Siher and gold, 

out and was otherwise pretty bailly used, so that t df but to make his own heart glad; 

I kiHed him in order to make a new experiment. • Such gift is cold.* 

I boiled him for about two hours in a well- 

cleansed kerosene can, and then gave a street . He gives mo gifts who, giving such, 
cur atent one pint of the liquid substance. He Mj* wants would ease, 

appeil It. eagerfy, as if it were teef-tea, appeared Feeling most „ity for my neod 

to enjoy it greatly, and manifestly looked about ,.„v. ' 

for more. Although I kept him locked up for ® 

several days in my courtyanl, I failed to dis- . .. ... 

cover in him the least inconvenience rc^ilting ll^ives me gifts most ncu and rare 

from the unoccuatomei] diet This experiment I • ” 

repeated at different times, whenever I received riches of Ins heart, 

a specimen whose nuttilate<l carcase ttid not adtniti ^ sympathy, 

or stuffing, and always with the same harmless t * 

80 that I came to the conclusion tiiftt He gives ^est gifts who, ^ving nought 

t ® boiling or the gastric juice Of woildly store, 

of the dog’s stomach neutralised the venom. * Gives me bis friendship, love, and trust— 

^Kut where is this deadly venom located ? I ask no more. 

When I dissected the first heloderma^ I found, Lauka Haavbv i 

to my great surprise, that notwithstanding the • - - -- i 

Ski '*1 Printed and PnlUiihed by yv. k E. CaaMBKna. 47 Piter¬ 

s' rotHonake, there were no iangs, no venom- noster Kow, Losoos, aS9 High Sti^t, SmanEOH. 


Hiffkts Restrvtd. 
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OUR MARGINS. 

By Mrs 3i4NN I.ivton 

With tlif* bulk oI our poasessious, the aaiie {iniouj' 
us know pretty well how to deal. With the 
mai^ins wc are often at a loss, bqiuuulerinj^ and 
going witle, or hoanhng and not u'Alising. Take 
our income as one example,: we pay so imuh in 
rents, taxes, servants’ wages, and the principal 
items of hoiibckeeping. Take our time for 
another: we devote so many houjs in the day to 
our professional >\ork, our domestic duties, our 
intellectual life. So tar good ; hut the unapjirO' 
printed &nrplus and what we do with it—tlu* 
unoccupied ma^gin and how we fill it—these are 
the vital questions for the present monu'ut; and 
the answer is oi more consequence m the fit 
conduct of life than »omc will allow. jJut among 
the many marks of a fool, one is liis contempt for 
small things and his grand way of overlooking 
the cnmulutivc power of aggregation and repeti¬ 
tion. In spite of the lessons taught by lliiit and 
chalk an<l coral, the good old saw setting forth 
how many a pickle makes a mickle is without 
significance to him. Only a few shillings—only a 
few pounds—surely he can afford that out «>l his 
margin !—Only a few luinmtcs in the ilay—what 
is the w’orth of a few minutes'? Nothing! Out 
of the twenty-four hours, lialf an hour here, a* 
quarter there, teu minutes—just ten—what folly 
to make a fuss and call that waste ! 

The learned man who wrote a book in the 
intervals of waiting while his wife put on her 
bonnet and settled her strings, must have been 
a horrid bore, argue these iille ones vrtio let 
their unappropriated. time lie os fallow as an 
Irishman’s comers and quarter acres. No ane 
can be always between the shafts j»and the sweets 
Do-nothing has its mental uses as well as its 
charms. It is so restful to sit and dream, weaving 
fairy stories of imxirobable chances out of the 
golden threads of hope and imagination ! It is so 
pleasant, too, to dawdle and potter and linger over 
the thing that is in hand—to save one’s energies 
—as if energies Sid not grow with the using!— 


and to w'aste the margin in Ibiig halts of inactivity 
between the stages of accomplisliment! Why 
should Jjife be a cruel taskmaster, gaunt and 
grim, priggish and precise, and not the jolly, 
generous, loose-lianded frieud who winks at faults, 
overlooks laj^ses, and lets things run free in a 
liappy-go-lucky kind of way, the margin* not 
counting? Why not indeed! When we all 
emigraU‘ into the kingdom of Cockaigne, and 
our larks tall from the aky ready roasted for 
supper, it will be so; but till then the maigiii 
has to be considered and its best use made 
clear. 

In whatever way we spend our money, some 
one profits. This is one of the points of conflict 
between morality and political economy. After 
all, s(|uaudering is distribution, and personal loss 
is public gain. If even you waste your substance 
on horseracing and cardg, what you disburse 
others |)ocket; and a five-shilling button-hole 
heljjs the llower-sellcr to live. That other bills 
alt left unpaid—that the wife and children go 
short of their rightful share—these form dis- 
Stinct questions of their own. They are mwal 
pilots which are not untied by the most dexterous 
'use of ‘distribution’ ami ‘public gain’ or any 
other verbal juggle. Like iiietax)hysical argu¬ 
ments on the subtleties of free-wdl and necessity, 
we UloV them all aside when we come down to 
the ‘hard jian’ of common-sense and personal 
exiierieuce.« And our dealing with our margin in 
income is a matter of common-sense and personal 
application, the rightness or wrongfulness of 
which is. wholly and entirely conditional. The 
cottager who spends his margin on his flower¬ 
beds and lets hi| cabbage-garden go bare and his 
potato-patch tmweeded, is a thriftless husband¬ 
man ;. the woman wlio fills her drawing-room 
with knick-knacks and does not renew her broken 
jugs and b&sins is as thriftless a housewife. But 
the millionaire may give thousands for bis orchids 
and his vines, and his margin is well employed. 
And if there were no wealthy ladies with a taste 
for pretty things, ^gent Street would go into 
the ^nkruptcy Cou^ and the large world which 
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lives by means of*the ‘arts and crafts’ would 
have to take to house-building or road-making 
or some other form of elemental social neces¬ 
sity. 

* Your bindings, my dear sir, are superb. The 
literature they adorn is leot perhaps quite up to 
the mai’k, but the tooling of the covers, and the 
workmanship from start to, finish, leave nothing 
to be Mesired. They have cost you a small 
fortune, you say? Evidently. A small fortune 
soon goes in work of tliis supreme excellence.— 
And so you have l)cc*n obliged to take your son 
fi’Oin the school whore he was doing so well and 
put him into business, young and only half edu¬ 
cated as he is? That i« a pity. With fair 
chances the lad would have made hia mark and 
]irobabiy earned both wealth and fame. Now he 
is an oak in a Hower-pot—transplanted from the 
forest where he ought to have grown to his full 
stature. But your bindings are superb, and ouitc 
worth, to an amateur, the money they have 
cost’ 

‘ You are the best-dressed woman I know, my 
dear. Your colouw, are always so well clioscn 
and perfectly assorted—not too dull, not too 
garish. It is a pleasure to look at you. You are 
like some sweet picture stepped out of its frame, 
and your milliner regards you as her best adver¬ 
tisement—I am sorry to .see your liusband look 
bo white and thin. He suffers from dysjxjpsia? 
your cook is so ignuraut she cannot cook at all ? 
iier broad is like so• much m.istirable lead? her 
made dishes are all grease? Would it not be better 
to have some one more experiencetl, whose caimie 
would suit your husband’s delicate digestion and 
thus spare him suffering and give him ease? You 
cannot afford it, you say? Good cooks ore so 
expensive, and they would not be content with 
the makeshifts in the way of the “ buttery ” with 
which your clumsy Pliyllis at sixteen pounds the 
year muddles on anyhow? W'ell! you know 
your own concerns better than 1 do. I am really 
sorry to see your Iiushand look so ill;—out that 
richly-embi’oidered dove-colour you wore at 
church last Sunday is the prettiest dress 1 have 
^n for a long time. You were better dressed 
tluui the Countess; and that is saying cvery- 
thftig.’ 

Will any one say that these two margins .ai’e- 
well employed? l)o they not both break the 
first great faw of beautiful living—proportion ? 
It is not a sm to get fine bindings lor one’s 
books^ nor to diess iu wcll-chosen coloiii's. and , 
well-made clothes. But when it conies to the I 
c^uestion of breadth of margin and the applica-1 
lion thereof, the thing changes its complexion ; | 
and the chameleon which was green while it, 
rested on the leaf becomes mud-colour when it 
falls into the swamp. ‘ 

With our maigln of time, things go the same 
way. It all depends on the ampunt of time we 
have in hand whether wo squander foolishly or 
use with permissible generosity. But the rule: 
which hela good with money is inverted when I 
we deal with time, and the man who has nothing j 
to do, and whose whole day is thei‘efore one wide | 
margin, a heavier account {gainst him than 
the Dusy worker whoas narrow little strips of 
leisure are almi^st too small to be put out to 
interest And yet it is the busy people who 
have time for extras. The idle never have 


margins. Ask the man who gets up at twelve 
and who has not the very ghost of a duty to 
employ him—who has not an obligation save 
. those wbich he chooses to make for himself— 
ask him to undertake any matter that will* fill 
up lialf an hour in the fourteen he tak^ from 
slec]i for idle pleasure, and he cannot find that 
halt-hour in all his margin. Ask the man 
who is in his office at nine and who leaves at 
six, and ho will do it ‘olf the reel’ at once, 
and without boggling more than a thoroughbred 
hunter boggles at the easy fence. His margins 
are always available, like the corners and little 
vacant spaces left iu close packing for the small 
extras; and you can always count on him for 
extra work and unseen margins as you can stuff 
iuto^our corners the loose-lying odds and ends. 
One of the busiest jirofessionul men in London 
i.s also one of the mo.‘‘t helpful friends. One of 
tlie most earnest students and jU'olific writers is 
he on whom of all you know you can most surely 
rely, lie utilises his maigins. This is tlie secret 
of Ins life ami the ans\ver to the enigma of how 
he docs it. What a contrast to that man of 
pleasure with nothing to do—that idler, un- 
[ methodical, dawdling, iri'eguhir, unpunctual, who 
has never any margin at all to Uijo for himself 
or for others ! , 

With Avoincu the ‘viinc rule holds good ; but 
with women the maimer iu which they use their 
margins iu time is very varied. .Some never 
' know wlmt it is to have an unoecujned moment; 
Olliers waste whole days in absolute iillixig, 
ami let their time run a\vay like water in a 
^ leaky vessel. W'itli the first, the margin is filled 
iu with beautiful art-work, or given to outside 
I deeds of benevolence in the parish or the disti'ict 
j Or they use it for self-culture ; ami with a hou.se 
to looK after and elnhlreu to bring up, they 
nian^c not only to do the first two duties 
! thoroughly and well, but to add tlie third giace 
j —profhdency in such and such a .study. You 
never know where they find the time for all 
' they have to do. Surely they have loarnetl tire 
j secret of lenglheuiug the lioui'S so that they 
measure into the worth of forty-eight for them ! 

1 For they do all their own work ami luue maigiiis 
at the service of their friends over and above 
the main bulk. If you want any personal 
help, 'go to these w’omen, rather tlian to their 
sisters with nothing to <lo be 3 '^ond dress and 
pleasure. Tliey w'lli wiite letters of introduction 
lor yon among all tliat they liave of tlieir own 
to write ; they null cany you through a press 
though they themsehes are in the midst of a 
throng ; they will help you in your house-moving 
and afterw’aid.H in your house-warming; if yon 
have sickness in the family they will be good 
fairies, bringing yon extra hands and extra ener¬ 
gies; itnd whatever tlieir own difficulties with 
work and time, thev will find the margin for 
your benefit and help you to adjust yours, 
tfhejr live at high-pressure, you will say—you, 
the indolent dreamer sitting in the eusy-cnair 
before the fire and letting fancy run us it may 
without the exertion of even thinking. So be ; 
it. Living at high-pressure is not a bad tiling 
provided it docs not increase into a strain too . 
tense for health ; and the employment of margins 
in active work is better than sitting before 
the fire half dreaming, half ddiing, atm letting 
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the mind nm into nothingness-—as a stimm 
of living water, which should fertilise and bless, 
runs into sand and is lost. All ages liave agreed 
to condemn the idler, man as well as woman. 
It is % vice that brings in its train as many 
disasters as those of more criminal complexion, 
and it holds within itself the two evils of sins 
of omission on the one side and of evil employ¬ 
ment on *the other. One lias only to go into 
the house of an idle woman to see the bane of 
her vice in the dirt and disorder, the nnpunctii- 
ality and the neglect ot all about—with too pro¬ 
bably tlie death of this child, and the evil career 
of that, directly traceable to idleness which, so 
far from employing margins, neglected the main 
portion of time. 

Those who use their margins are rich ii? all 
ways; those who do not, but who let hours and 
weeks and months pass by like derelict vessels 
floating on a sluggish stream, are poor in all 
ways. Ask the first what they have gained?— 
A row of pearls would but ill eniblemise the 
things they have accomplished and the reward 
they have earned. Ask the other—emptiness, 
and not so much as a handful of chafiF to fill up 
the void of Nothingness ! Those i)eople, if inno¬ 
cently and not actively vicious, come into the 
category of that large class wlio m ‘owre guid 
for banning and owre bad lor blessing.’ They 
do no active Jiarm, or of intention; but they <lo 
no positive good, and they suffer evil to obtain 
if tiiey do not themselves elicit it. Inke tlio 
wild growths of the field, they bear no poisonou.s 
berries, but neither have they roots for liealing. 
They pimply hold the grouinl, no more. With 
them the world is no richer; witlioufc them, it 
would l>c no poorer. Idle dreameiv, wasting 
time that is more i)reciou.s than gold, they are 
the spiritual sluggards ok humanity, whose souls 
arc undeveloped and whose conscience is asleifjj. 
The shock of adversity which would arouse them 
w'ould be a blessing in disguise ; and the tyranny 
of circumstance which shouhl force them to 
use their energies would be the kmdly coercion 
of a benevolent friend. This coercion would 
make their margin bear fruit and give back 
interest, instead of, as now, lying like barren 
clods—buried like that famous taleut by which 
no man was the gainer. • 
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CHAPTER XI.—A KTBANGE SAIL. 

It was a Friday morning. On going on deck 
before breakfast for a pump-bath in tjie ship’s 
head, I found as queer a look of weather all 
about as ever I had witnessed in my life. A 
troubled swell, but Vithout much height or 
power, was running from the westwards, and flie, 
Inclioman rolled awkwardly upon*it with much 
noise of beating canvas aloft and of stjuining 
spars. 

‘Hillo, Mr Smallridge,’ said I, as I stepped 
over the rail out of the head, addressing the 
boatswain, who was superintending the work of 
a couple of hands slung over the bow, * what have 
we yonder?’ and..I sent my gaze at a sail I had 
now for the first time caught sight of that was 
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hovering down upon our port quarter some two 
or throe miles distant. 

* A brig, sir, I believe,’ he answered ; ‘ she Was 

In sight much about the same place at daybreak.' 
There’s been a little air of wlud, but it’s failing, 
r doubt.’ * 

‘ Making way for something to follow, I fancy ? ’ 
said I, casting a look tound the horizftn. 

* Ay,’ he answered; ‘ that muck’s a-drawing up, 
and there’ll be thunder in it too, if my corns 
speaks right Niver had no such aching in my 
toes as this morning since last Toosday was two 
year, when wo fell in off the Hope with the 
ugliest thunderstorm that I can remember south 
of the heequator. When my corns begins to 
squirm I always know that thunder ain’t fur 
off.’ 

‘ Well, thunder or no tlunuler,’ said I, ‘ I hope 
there’s to come wind enough iu the wake of ml 
this to blow us along. We shall be having to call 
it sixty days to tlie Line,* bo’siin, if we don’t 
mind our eye and giving him a friendly nod, 
I made my way to my cabin to finish dressing. 

The gloomy appearance contiuue<l all the 
morning without the lea.st change. The wind 
fell dea<(; and a prodigious hush overhung the 
sea, a stillness that grew absolutely overwhelming 
to the fancy, if you gave your mind to it,' and 
stooil watching tlic heave ol the swell running in 
ugly gi ecu lieaps witliout a sound. 

iiy noon the sail that I ha<l noticed early that 
moiniiig littd neared us in some insensible fashion 
till she hung something more than a mile away 
ofl the quarter as before. 1 had several times 
examined her with the telescope, and was not a 
little impressed by her appearance. She was a 
brig of about two hundred and sixty tons; a 
most beautiful and perfect model, indeed, with a 
clipper lift of bow and a kiiife-liko cutwater and 
a long w’onderfully graceful arching sweep of side 
rounding into the very perfection of a run. 

Obseajring Mr Prance fPl the rail, steadfastly 
observing the brig down upon the quarter, I 
went up to him. 

•‘Pray, what do you find in that craft yonder, 
Mr Prance, to interest you? The skipper does 
jiiot seem able to keep his glass off her.’ ♦* 

^ ‘ What do you see, Mr 3>ugdale ?’ he answered, 
U’iewing me out of the comers of his eyes without 
turning his licad. ‘ Come, you have been a sailor. 
What is your notion of her?’ 

‘Shu’s a beauty, anyway,’ I answered; ‘no 
builder’s yard ever tui*ned out anything sweeter 
in the shape of hull—a trifle too lofty, perha^ 
For my ^lart, I hate everything above royms. 
Give me short mastheads, the royal-yard sitting 
close under the truck, English frigate-fashion^ 
-I wps jiroceediug. 

‘No, no; I don’t mean that, Mr Uugdale,’ he 
interrupted with a hint of a seaman’s impatience 
atVny criticism. • 

‘ What, then ?’ I asked. 

‘Does she look honest, think you ? ’ said he. 

‘ Ila! ’ cr^ed I; ‘ now I understand.’ 

* Hush! not a word, if you please,’ he ex¬ 
claimed with a glance along the poop; ‘the ladies 
must on no account be frightened, and it is but a 
mere suspicion on Captain Keeling’s part at beak 
Yet he has hod some acquaintance with ^ntry of 
her kind, if, indeed, Jonder cliaj> be of the deno¬ 
mination he conjectures.’ 
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* Slie must have been stealthily sneaking down 
upon ns,* I exclaimed, ‘to occupy her present 
position, otherwise she should be a league distant 
out oi\ the beam. But then such a hull as that* 
must yield to a .catspaw^ that wouldn’t blow a 
feather out of the Countess Idu*s mizzen-top. 
What has been seen to excite misgiving, Mr 
Pranced’ * * 

‘ Too many of a crew, sir,’ he answered ; ‘ the 
outline of a loug-tom on her forecastle, but ill 
concealed by the raflle tlirown over it. Six guns 
of a side, Mr Bugdale, though the closed porta 
hide their grins.’ 

‘She wdll not attempt anything with a big 
chap like us, surely, Mr Prance 1 ’ 

At Dial moment the captain called him, and he 
walked aft. 

Ten minutes or *^80 before the tiffin bell rang, 
after the hands had come down from aloft, the 
order was quietly sent along to see all clear for 
acti<»n; and as I took'^my seat at table, being close 
to the cuddy front, as my chair brought me, with 
a clear view of the quarter-deck through the 
open windows, I couW sec the men pi'eparmg our 
little show of carronades, removing the tompions, 
placing rams, sponges, train-tackles, and the like 
at h^jnd, and passing sliot and chests of snudl-arms 
through the main hatch. I 

(laptiiiu Keelmg, stilt, and bolstered up a.s j 
usual in his brjiss-I)uttone<l frock coat, his face of I 
a deeper rubicund from some recent touch of soap ! 
and towel, seated liimself at the head of the table ; 
but Prance and the other mates remained on deck. 
One notice(l a deal of uncju^ines.s amongst tin* 
ladies, saving Mi'<s Temple, whose haughty beau¬ 
tiful face wore its onlmary impassive expi*e8sion. 
There w'as no corjuetry in the startled eyes that 
Miss Hudson rolled around. Mrs Bannister 
faunc(t herself vehemently and ate nothing. Thcr(‘ 
W’ere some of us males too, who looked as if 
we didn’t like it. Mr Emmett was exceedingly 
thoughtful; Mr Fairtftorne drank thirstily, and 
pulled incessantly at his little sprouting mous¬ 
tache j Mr Ilodder watched old Keeling continu¬ 
ously ; and Mr Riley made much of his eye¬ 
glass. Nothing to the point was .-^aid for a little 
wktle ; then the Colonel rapped out: 

‘I say, captain, liave you any notion as to the ' 
nationality of that chap whom your people are^ 
making ready to resist r ' 

‘No, sir,’ answered Keeling stiffly; ‘we gave 
her a sight of our ensign this morning ; but she 
showed no colours in return, and 1 am not a'nian 
to keep my hat off to one who will not respond.’ 

‘ Dot iss my vay,’ exclaimed Peter Ilemskirk, 
bestowing a train of nods on the skipper. 

‘But, captain,’ said Mrs Jolliffe, a nervous 
gentle-faced middle-aged lady, with soft white 
liair, ‘liave you any good reason for supposing 
that the ship may prove dangerous to us ? ’ 

‘ Madam,’ i*esponded Keeling with a bow, cud 
you noticed the prevailing condition amongst us 
by the general nervous inclining of ears towanls 
the old fellow to catch what he sai^l, ‘there is 
reason to believe that certain Spaniards of the 
island of Cuba have equipped two or three smart 
vessels to act the pai't of marine highwaymen. 
The authorities wink at, the business, I am told. 
Their practice is to bring ships to and board them, 
ftnd plunder the beet of vniat they may come 
ftcxpss. Last y^i a West Iniiamau named the , 


Jamaica Belle was overliaujed by one of tliese 
cruft, who took specie amounting to twelve 
thousand pounds out of her. I believe they are 
’ not cut-throat in the old piratic sense.’ .. 

*0h, don’t speak of cut-throats!’ criqd Mrs 
Hudson. ‘Will they dare to attack us—the 
monsters! * 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ said Keelipg, ‘pray, 
clearly understand : my suspicions of the stranger 
may be ill founded. Meanwhile, our business is 
to put ourselves in a posture of defence ready for 
whatever may happen.’ 

‘Certainly,’ exclaimed the Colonel very em- 
phatii'ully with a look round ; and then speaking 
with his eyes fixed upon Mr Johnson : ‘ I presume 
wc shall be able to count npim all our male 
friends here assembled to as-sist your crew to tlie 
utmost of their powers, should the stranger make 
any attempt upon this ship?’ 

‘We ^hull expect you to cover yourself with 
glory, C{doncl,’ sanl Mr Johnson, in a familiar 
sarcastic voice; ‘and 1 shall be happy to write 
ainl print a full descrijitioii of your behaviour, 
rir.’ 

‘I am quite willing to fight,’ exclaimed Mr 
Fairthornc m an effeminate voice. ‘ 1 mean that 
1 shall be glad to thoot ; but I am no thwordth- 
man.’ 

‘ Passengers hov no bee.«ncss to vight,’ exclaimed 
Mynheer ilemskirk, eiiKirging his immense waist¬ 
coat by obtruding his clieht; ‘ Uey gets in der vay 
of dem as knows vot to do.’ 

Miss Temple bit her lip to conceal a smile. 

‘1’lmtV all very well,’ exclaimed Riley, talking 
at Miss ^indsoii; ‘but suppose, Hemsknk, you 
should find some greasy Spanmr<l with eavrings 
and oily ringlets rilling your boxes, hauling out 
all the money you’ve got, pocketing that fine 

silvtM'-mounted meerschaum pipe of yonrs’- 

■'‘1 vouhl coot orll liis.s head,’ answered the 
Dutchman, breathing hard. 

‘Oentlemen, you are unnecessarily alarming 
the huhes,’ ciieil old marline-spike fioni the head 
of the table. 

‘ 1 suppose ther(5’s no lack of small-arms with 
yon, ca])tain t ’ roared the Colonel; ‘ plenty for 
us here as well ofi for your men ?’ 

‘ I shall insist upon your not meddling, Edward, 
ill whatever may hapjiou,’ iried liis wife, giving 
him an emphatic nod,,over the edge of her fan 
with her Roman nose. 

‘ 1 shall meddle, then, my dear,’ he shouted. 

‘ If it comes to those rascals attacking us, I shall 
fight, as of course we all will! ’ and again he bent 
his little fiery eyes upon Mr Johnson, 

‘ My note-book is ready, Colonel,’ said Mr 
Johnson pleasantly, with a satirical grin at the 
peppery.little soldier. ‘I’ll not lose eight of 
you, si"".’ 

‘ 1 believe you will then, sir,’ sneered the 
Colonel, ‘ unless Captain Reeling takes the pre- 
rcaiition to clap liis hatches on to prevent any¬ 
body sknlkinj^ below from off the deeV’ 

‘Mere blu&ter is not going to help ite,’ said 
Collcdge, who disliked the Colonel; ‘no cood in 
railing and storming like heroes in a blauK-vcrse 
performance for an hour at a time before falling 
to. If Captain Keeling wants any assistance 
outside that of his crew, he may command me 
for one.’ 

‘ I wath never taught fenthing,’ said Mr 
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Fairthorne; ‘if I fight, it mutht be with a 
muthkct.’ 

* If the ship should be captured, what s to 
become of us r cried Mrs Iliulson. ^ ‘ I Vc read 
the'moat barbarous histories about pirates. They 
have no respect for sects or age ; and it’s quite 
common, I Ve heard, for every pirate to Ivave 
twelve wives.’ 

Here Mrs Trevor suddenly shrieked out for 
some one to bring her baby to her, then went 
into hysterics, and was presently carried away 
in a dead faint by the stewards, followed by her 
daughter, weeping bitterly. Old Keeling whipjied 
out an oath. 

‘Notv, gentlemen,’ he exclaimed, *you see what 
our conversation has brouglit about—Ladies, I 
eg that you will not be uneasy. The stranger 
will give us no trouble, T am persuaded and 
rising with a look of contempt, he bowed stiffly 
to Mias ^J'emple and her aunt, ami went on 
deck. 

I was too curious to observe what was going 
forward to linger in the cuddy amid this idle 
rattle of tongu«<. 

Our crow hung about the decks in groups 
ready to spring to the first command. Ine 
captain, the chief-mate, and Mr Cocker stood 
abi*cast of the wheel, looking at the brig witli an 
ociiasional glance round the sea at the weather. 
I was accosted by some one at my elb( w. 

‘Do yon think it possible, Mr Dugdale, that if 
that ve&Mcl fired at our ship she could hit u*-, so 
violently lolling as she 

T turned ; it was Mrs lladcliffe, and with her 
was Miss Teiiqde. With the e\ee])tioii of a 
‘good-morning’ or a ‘good-night,’ T had never 
exchanged a syllable witli thi^ huly in all the 
time she and I lia<l been together on sliipboai'd. 

‘Her gunnels,’ sanl I, ‘would need to be 
practised inarksmtMi, 1 shouhl say, to hit us fr^i‘i 
such a tumbling jdatform as that rondcr.’ 

‘Ju'^t ray opinion, as I told you, Louise,’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘If she were to begin to exclaimed the 
irl, keeping her gaze bent seawards, ‘hhe would 
a sure to hit us, though it were by chara-e.’ 

‘Very possibly,’ said 1. 

* There will be some wind soon, I think, don’t 

you ?’ said Mi’s Itadcbire. ^ 

‘ I hope so,’ I answered. • 

‘In that case,’ said sht, ‘we shall be able to 
sail away and escape, shan’t wcl’ 

‘She will chase us,’ exclaimed Mias Temple*; 
‘and as she sails faster than we do, she will 
catch 118 .’ 

‘Now, ii that likely?’ cried Mrs lladcliffe, with 
d nervous tow of her head at me. 

‘Everything is possible at sea,’ said I, laugh- 
ing; ‘but there is a deal in our favour, Mrs 
Ilailcliffe: first the weather, that as ^o(kI as 
disables that fellow at present anyway ; then the 
coming on of the night, with evei’y prospect of 
losing the brig in the darkness.’ • • 

‘W^ould you advocate our running away from 
him?’ exclaimed Miss Temple, loolcing at me 
with a fullness and firmness that w'as as embar¬ 
rassing and vexing in its way as an impertinent 
stare. 

‘ Oh yes,’ said I j ‘certainly. We arc a peaceful 
trader. It is our business to arrive in India 
sound in body — 


*I should consider,’ said sifc, gazing at me as 
if she would subdue me into accpiiescence in any¬ 
thing she chose to say by merely eyeing me 
.strenuously, ‘that Captain Keeling would be 
acting the part of a coward if he ran aw^aj; from 
that little vessel.’ , 

‘Oh Louise, how can you talk so?’ cried Mw 
Kadcliffe, with a sort of despairful toss of her 
hands. * * • 

‘I should like to see a fight between tw'o 
ships,’ said the girl, removing her overbearing 
eyes from my face to send them over the deck 
amongst the groups of men. * Of course, if 
that vessel attacks us, we ladies will be sent 
below to rend the cabin with our screams at 
every broadside; but I for one am perfectly 
willing, if the captain ronsonts, to shoot at those 
people through a porthole.’ 

‘Oil Loui>e, the whims wMcli possess you are 
really dreadful!’ cried Mi’s Kadcliffe: ‘imagine, 
if you should even ii ound a man ! it would make 
ou miserable for life; iterhaps cud in your 
econiing a Konian Catholic and going into a 
convent Think of t/ial.’ 

Miss Temple looked at her mint with a little 
curl of her lip. 

‘I do not know,’ she eirelaimed, ‘why it should 
be more dreadful in a woman to defend her life 
than ill a man. Nobody, I suppose, wishes to 
hurt those jieople; but if they attempt to hurt 
wiiy should we W'omen feel shocked at the 
notion of our helping the sailors to protect the 
8hi]i Ijy any m^’ans in our pow’er?—I am like 
Mr I'^airlborne,’ she continued, with a sarcastic 
glance at me ; ‘ I could not fight with a sword, 
but 1 can certainly pull tlie trigger of a 
mu'-ket.’ 

‘It is really hardly lady-like, my dear’- 

began Mrs JhulcliHe. 

‘ Nonsense, aunt! Lady-like ! Is it more 
genteel to fall into hysterics and sw'ooii away, 
than to hike aim at a wicked W'l’etch who will 
have y^ir life if you don’t take his?’ and as she 
said this, slie whipped a cotton umbrella out of 
V'r aujit’b hand, and putting it to her shoulder, 
as though it w'cj’c a gun, levelled it at the 
brig. 

Oolledge, wiio was standing at a little distance 
iaw'ay, talking to two or three of the passengers, 
clapped his liaiids and lauglied out For my 
part, T could not take my eyes off her, so fascinat¬ 
ing w’cre the beauties of her fme form in that 
posLufe, her head drooped in the attitude of the 
marksman, and her nmible-like profile showin" 
out clear as a cutting in ivory against the soft 
ehadow’y»nIa«s of gloom of the sky astern. 

Ml’S Kadcliffe made rue a little staggering 
curtsy, and walked with Miss Temple to the 
companion, down wiiidi the jiair of them weiit» 
followed by Mr (Oolledge. 

* A few minutes later Mr Emmett and Mr John- 
s(fh approached* me, bumping against each other 
like a brace oi lighters in a seaway as they struck 
out on the swaying deck with their staggering 
legs. • 

*I say, Dugilale,’ cried the joumdist, ‘shall 
you fight ? ’ 

‘Why, yes,’ I answ'ered. ‘We shall all be 
expected to help the crew certainly.’ 

‘1 don’t see tnat 1^ exclaimed Mr Emmett, draw¬ 
ing his wide-aw'ake down to his nose and folding 
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hie arnie with a frl^;ic gestnre upon hie breast^ flanking it farther to the eouth. Its chief town, 
whilst he ewune hie figure from side to side on. Santa Uruz—where, in 1797, Nelson got such a 
wide>stretched lege. ‘It’s all very fine to warm reception from the Spaniards that lie was 

but I agree with Jolinson, whoso argument is, that gla»l to retreat, and with the loss of an arm 
we have paid our money to be tninsport^ in —is also the capital of the archipelago. The 
safety to Bombay.; and I ^-unnot for the life of nje famous Peak rises in this island to the* height 


imperilling our lives.’ tance of from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 

‘But tiiat fdlow yonder may be full of ruffians, miles. 

Emmett,’ said I; ‘and il you do not help our It is to Tenerife that the doctor is most 
sailors to defend the Countess Ida^ tliey may board likely to send his patient, if he thinks that the 
us; and then they will cut your thi‘oat,* I added, dry warmth of the f’anaiies will be beneficial in 
with a look at his long neck, ‘ which is no very liis case. Three or four years ago, a speculative 


wrinkling his nose*as he stared at the brig. several inllucutial doctors from London spent a 

‘But why should they,board usi’ exclaimed few weeks in it, to test the island air, and 
Mr Johnson. ‘ If they do, it will be the captain’s determine that in sanitary maUeia this new 
fault. Why does he Vant to go on sticking here health-resort was not deficient; and a number 
for, as if, by Geoi^e 1 we were a nmii-of-W'ar with of visitors of all kinds and classes and nation- 
three decks bristling^ with guns and crammed to alities came to it by each mail-boat from Europe. 
sufToeation with men?’ Tlic success ol this o]>ening season was so great 

‘There is no wind,’said I; ‘and without wind, that the following winter found three hotels 


Johnson, ship-s cannot sail.’ 


where there hud formerly been but one. The 


‘Then wliy tlie confounded dickens don’t he number oi visitors increased in proportion. A 
lower ail the boats,’he cried,‘and fill them with season in Tcfienfe is now almost as recognised 


Bailors, and tug the ship out of sight of that beast 
thei'e ? ’ 

I laughed outright. 


a cure in some circles as a season on the Jtiviera. 
And it is ])robable CTioiigh that in ten yeai-s’ 
time the flanks of the great volcano on the 


At that instant there was a flash of lightning nortliem, that is, tlie. coolest side will show as 
that made a crimson dazzle of the dark heavens brave aiul gay a collection ol vilhis, owned by 
beyond the brig, where the sky sloped in a hor- tlie English, as one of tlie more fashionable 
Tiblc yeliowisii slate colour into the sooty thick- resorts in the soutli of France, 
ness which circled the horizon. The ‘voyage’ to the islands, wliieli seems so 
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ness which circled the horizon. The ‘voyage’ to the inlands, wliieli seems so 

‘Hal’ cried Mr Emmett, ‘I don’t like light- tenible an ordeal to bome of us, need not really 
ning;’ and he abruptly trundled down the poop be much of a trial. The New Zealand mail- 
ladder to the quarter-deck and disappeared, fol- &l^*aniers go as smootldy as boats can "go. U oiteu 
lowed by Mr Johnson. happens that no one is ill on board before Tenerife 

is reached. The iiiiich-nialigncd Bay of Biscay is 
* '■ • three times out of four us calm as a lamb; uud 

ABOUT THE OANAKIES. tliB wave, run Ijli, the bi;; mail- 

^ steanici*s do not yield to tlieir bullying and 
It is no uncommon thing nowadays for a doctor bluster half so much as you cxjiect. Aiul on |lie 
to suggest to his patient a voyage to the Canaiy lourth or filth day after leaving England tlie 
lelSnus, and a sojourn in Tenerife of two or* angular mountains behind Santa Cruz come into 
three months during the winter or spring. Thei sight, ami you are at anchor in the Jhiy, awaiting 
sick man is perhaps alarmed at the worcU a visifr from His Spunibh Majesty’s Health Officer, 
‘voyage.’ Perhaps, tw, he does not know much to certify that you ar^fi'cc to set foot on shore. 
ohont the Canaries: what hemisphere they lie la fi out of you, by the Manna, and the Botanical 
in j whether they are inhabited by civilised •people Oarden, of which the Spaniards of Santa Cruz 
or barbarians; and whether or not he will find are deservedly proud, are two or three Jorge 
a respectable roof for his head in this mysterious houses with tlie British flag unfurled at the rooi« 
place of exile. The doctoPs coimsei 4s by no These are hotels ami the British Consulate, 
means so ivelcome as it ivould have been if Nice, Now, though a novel city to an Englishman 
or Algiciv, or even Madeira, had been mentioned unaccustomed to the Continent, this capital of 
instead of the Canaries. My little paper may Tenerife* is not on the whole worth loitering in. 
do Boiuething to enlighten our friend the mtient. It is stveial degrees hotter than Orotava or than 
as well us others who stand in need of uoctoji'’s Laguna, the ohl capital of. the island—situated 
advice. * • in,the mountains five miles away; and in tlie 

The Canaries are a group of seven principal saight, if tlie^^ is one moscpiito wintering in 
islands, and five rocks, some threescore miles to Tenerife, it will jiay you a visit in Santa Cruz, 
the west of Morocco, and rather less* than two Most people, therefore, straightway hire a carnage, 
hundred miles south of Madeira. In the order and drive the five-and-tweiity miles to Orotava 
of their size the inhabited islands are Tenerife, with lieroic promptitude. 1 think they are too 
Fuerteventura, Grand Canary, Lsmzarote, Palma, hasty. Tlicy miglit just os well get a little iu- 
Gomera, and Hierro. Of the principal sight into Spanish methods and Spanish life 

m every way is Tenerife, li lies between Gi’and before undergoing this fatigue. A Spniard is 
^.^OJnary and Palma, with Hierro and Gomera so easy-going a fellow, that thel^ are times when 
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he would rather shrug his shoulder than speak. 
He cannot understand why we Britishers are so 
energetic. What is the tise, he asks, of being ^ 
a hurry 1 I)o yon lengthen your life by running, 
anS do you make it any the more pleasant? 

* Carafuba !*—his favourite ejaculation—it is 
better at all times to be calm and so he lights a 
cigarette, and looks as happy as he feels. 

Perhaps you have a letter of introiUiction to a 
Spanish resident in Santa Cruz. If so, do not 
fail to use it. Von can either present it in 
person or send it. In the former case, you find 
yourself at an outer door of the house, which, 
when you have knocked at it, opens with a 
curious ringing of several little bells. These are 
arranged in a rotary fashion an<l attached to a 
pulley, which loosens the door by a string con¬ 
nected with the upper part of the house. The 
string being pnlleu sets the bells ringing as the 
door opening works the pulley, ‘Who is there?’ 
says a voice from one ol the balconies which 
surround the inner courtyard, where you fin<l 
yourself when y<iii have sU'pped within ; and it i 
IS your bubine.ss to reply, with due formalily ■ 
‘Gente de paz’ (‘a peaceful person’), after which 
you are <-eremonioufely invit' d up-stairs. 

There i.s not much conversation in an ordinary 
Spaniard, lie is too self-contained, too hapjiy to 
need any external addition to *his well-being. 
He does not, therefore, make a soda! charge upon 
you, like some of our own countrymen, us il he j 
meant to be the better for your vi'it in one way 
or another. N'Jthing of the kind. He desires 
to show his appreciation of the honour yon 
have conferred uiion him by giving yourself the 
trouble to call upon him. Thi-i is signified with 
some amount of cerememy that may almo.'-t annoy 
you. d’ho salutations are elaborate ; the phraso.s ' 
of compliment lengthy; and the looks uhich he 
ami his wile and famiiy—if you be favoured ^^•ilh 
the sight of these—bestow upon you are all of 
tbo most civil yet easy kind. You cannot help 
feeling that if you are made uncomfortable hy 
the foriimlities of a first visit, it is due to a defect 
in your own training, not in the hearts of your 
entertainer^. Thero is anotlicr thing to which 
your new friemls pay great respect, a respect 
which 18 really u reflection ol that they pay you! 
Even as they ceremoniously bow you to a cliaiw 
in front of the divan upon whi( li they are seateil, 
80 also they place another chair for your hat, of 
which they relieve you with firm teiulerncs.s, and 
which they set gently, with every possible regard 
for it, upon the seat thereof If you are Sf) 
foolish as to wish to retain possession of your 
hat, all the family join issue against you. They 
declare they will allow you to ilo no such thing : 
it is a reproacli to theiV hospitality. They wish 
to give you as hearty ami full a welcome as they 
can, and is your hat to be mulcted of Its share 
in their civilities^ .There is nothing for it but 
to release tlie article, and allow your friend, or 
it may he the pretty Donna Dolcg’es, the daughttr 
of the house, to give it its due once more. By 
the time this amicable little engagement is ended, 
in your discomfiture, and when you have drunk 
a glass of Canary w'lne—a poor liquor compared , 
to its ancient lame—and eaten a biscuit, and ! 
e.thau 8 ted your Baedeker phrases of Spanish, it | 
is also time to rise and 1*63111110 possession of your I 
hat. But no. *'Eveu though you are on your { 


legs, this honourable thougl! detachable part of 
you shall remain in the care of your host until 
you are at his door. And thus in procession 
you make your rotreat: your hat borne after 
you, like the coronet of a deceased Earl jcarried 
'ppon its cushion; am^ only when you have got 
one foot in the 6 ti*eet, ore you at liberty to 
re-covor your head. 

The novelty of Spanish home-lif^, even in its 
most superficial phases^ makes it, therefore, quite 
worth while presenting your letters of intro¬ 
duction as quickly as passible. You will then 
the sooner get to like these people, and to appre- 
' ciate their innate os well as their formal couilesy. 
Every one knows that the Spauiaid’a phrase, 
‘My house is at your disposal,’ must not be 
interpreted literally; otherwise, your ambitious 
desire to take advantiqje of the offer by carrying 
off, let us say, the can ed balcnuies of the patio^ or 
inner courtyanl, would be doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. 

You will like Orotava riTuch better than Santa 
Cruz—that is, if yon follow the fashion in the 
matter oi jireferences. There are sure in the 
season to be several score of English here, of the 
kind one meets at hydropathic establishments 
and Swiss hotels, witli fK'rliaps a slight flavour¬ 
ing from Mentone. This la^t, how'ever, is not 
obtrusive, ’rhongh the big hotel is called a 
sanatorium, it is not by any means full of 
invalids, 'j'he doctor attached to the establish¬ 
ment will tei'l your pulse, if you W’ish it; but 
he will be far more entertaining if j'ou press him 
to give forth some of his information about the 
hi.story or products or people of the island in 
which he w'as horn. Though a Spaniard by 
birth, he has matnculated in London schools of 
I medicine and siirgen', and he has much of the 
energy of manner wdiicli astonishes the Spaniards 
I os our national cliaractenstic. 

We are in a sunny sw'ect utinosphere here. The 
gardens round the hotel, and the veiy roadsides, 
are perfumed with flow'ers and orange blossom, 
'J’here is a long row* of banana trees hy one of the 
^liotel walks; an arbour of purple bougainvillea 
elsewhere; lietwecn the other trees, clusters of 
date-palms; liow’ers on the walls and by the stems 
ol the ti*ees, and round about the fountains, which 
snlash with u la/y sleep-impelling rliythiu all 
tlirough the day and night Above, the skv is of 
, the deep blue of heat There is, however, a breeze 
in the air that keeps you from sighing about the 
oppressive closeness; and the noise of the surf, 
as the breakers of the Atlantic curl high against 
the black lava beach by the towm and hurl them¬ 
selves Hplm it, is another aid to coolness. One 
may go far to see such waves as those oil the 
Orotava strand. They are of the kind that 
tbundei.’ upon the coral islands of the SouUiem 
0 (*ean, 

* There is one thing above all others that you 
will be tempted to do w'hile you stay in sunny, 
quiet Orotava, Every day, if you ai*e fortunate, 
yon wfill w.*e the mighty cone of the Peak, white 
against Uie blue, above the dark nearer wall of 
I mountains which frames what is called the Valley 
I of Orotava. It i.«< an enchanting spectacle. You 
I must have moro than the average boldness to 
I declare point-blank that you will ascend the 
mountain ; but you cannot help longing to do 

' it* 
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In tnitl]} it is no9 altogether an easy task, this 
dimb np the Peak. During the firot season of 
Orotava, the I'are adventurers who succeeded in 
getting to the summit were treaWd with a certain 
amounj. of dUtinction by their comrades in the 
liotcl. They went away Jn the morning, with fT 
(»valcade»o! guides and mules, bhmkets, baskets 
full of good things, and haiTols of uuter. They 
toiled all thb ilay until nLH)ut an hour before 
sunset. By that time they were nearly ten 
thousand leet above the sea. Jjittle deserts of 
ash and cinders and sand had been crossed in 
the meantime; some steep climbiiig had been 
done, and a perch on the great final pyramid 
of the mountain itself had l^cn attained. Here 
they pitcheil their camp. The sun set magnifi¬ 
cently before their eyes. The guides made fires 
of retama houglis. Soup was warmed ; potatoes 
were cooked ; and tlins, in the shades of evening, 
supper was eaten, and all preparations were 
matured for the toil of the next day. But even 
ere this some of the travellers had begun to feel 
uncomfortable. The air is rarefied on the I'eak, 
as it is elsewhere at great elevations. It makes 
certain people ill: thby vomit, as if they were at 
sea; and suffer from headache and inability to 
proceed. When the final toil came, therefore, the 
candidates were sure to be reduced in number. 
From* the place of biioiiac the ascent is ma<lc 
wliolly on foot, over osli au<l di^t and lava blocks 
and obsidian and hot sulphur. It is an aivluous 
piece of work. By day it is fearfully exhaust¬ 
ing ; for the sun’s power ih much greater here 
than upon the sea-level. It is better, therefore, 
to ascend in the night, with the moon for a lamp. 
This further enables one to view the sunrise from 
the summit: a spectacle of wonderful beauty 
and strangeness. It i« bitterly cold at tliis height 
(twelve tWisand one hundred and eighty feet) 
at five o’clock in tlie morning; but by seven 
o’clock, when you have seen the sun tread from 
out yonder opaline thicket of clouds iu (he east, 
and take its place iu th% blue zenith, it is as hot 
as formerly it was cold. Tlie exertion of descend¬ 
ing is not I'cally greater than that of the ascent: 
but one feels it more. And so it happens that 
when, upon the evening of the second day, the 
traveller rides, weary and worn an<l amazingly 
sunburnt, into the courtyard of the hotel, he 
feels good for little except his bed, and not so 
sensitive about the honoiu’s he has gained as he 
might be. But the morrow brings its reward; 
and while the visitor stays on the island, die is 
known as a man who has ascended the Peak. 

Nor is the Peak the only scenic feature of the 
Canaries which mav he said to compeUadmira- 
tion. In the island of I’alma, wliicii you may 
see from Orotava when the day is clear, is that 
stupendous old extinct crater of a volcano known 
as tlie Caldera or Caldron. It is impossible to 
foi^ct this when once you have seen it. The 
crater is several miles long, by three or foir 
brood ; and its entire circuit is bounded by u’alls 
of rock or steep inaccessible slopes several thou¬ 
sand feet high. The highest point these moun¬ 
tains attain is seven thousand five hundred feet ; 
and the jagged rocks of the summit tear the 
clouds asunder, and seem to drop the fragments 
into the vast still hollow beneath. Now and then 
the stillness of the Caldera is broken. You hear 
a dull echoing boom; the souhd is repeated 


side to side. It is the result of an avalanche—of 
rocks, not snow. Another pinnacle or promon- 
tflfy of the mountains has given way, and been 
muled into the depths of the crater. 

There is one serious drawback to Palma—a 
drawback it shares with the other islands of 
Gomera, Hierro, Lnnzarote, and Fuerteventnra 
the lock of regular steam communication with 
the main island. A weekly postal smack gives 
the necessary facility for arriving at these places. 
But the smack is an intolerable craft; the sea is 
sometimes very rough ; and the voyage of fifty or 
sixty miles may extend over five or six miserable 
days. On the whole, therefore, the visitor to the 
Canaries may he advised to stay in Tenerife, or 
at least to be content wuth a further trip to Grand 
(’aiiary, the second island of the grou]>, which 
may’be readily reached by a weekly st(*amer, and 
whence the view of the Peak is very menioiable. 

\Vlieu his lease of holulay has expired, the 
visitor will be an exceptional pei‘son if he be not 
sorry to leave this biiglit and refreshing little 
fragment of Sjjanish terntory. 

JULIUS VERNON: 

A STORY OK HYDE PARK. 

CHAPTER XI. 

In crossing St James’s Park, Frank IIolme.s lit 
a cigar, aiul lor a while considered—not verv 
seriously—certain questions of conscience which 
occurred to him. Taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, he began to speculate how lar 
any citi/en was morally justified in contributing 
to defeat the ends of public justice by his meie 
silence, as he* was doing. But the ethical ({iies- 
tions by no means touched him so neuily as 
another one of somewhat low'cr moral elev.itioii 
—namely, his obligations towards the ofiicers 
Uracroft and Bui ton, w’lio trusted him so fully 
with their coiifkleucc. He was certainly not 
assisting them ; the most he could lay claim to 
was the negative merit of not tbwaiting them. 

Witliout settling those points with his con¬ 
science, he reached liis rooms, to make some 
cliange before going out to dinner to his club. 
But (he most unexpected of all things under the 
stars aw’aited liim, involving a moral responsi- 
oility that was sinijdy tremendous in comparison 
with that which he bad just been w'cighing. 
Sitting in his room, waiting for him, was 
Mupgrave. 

‘I thought you had left Loudon?’ said Holmes, 
in the first surprise of seeing Musgrave sitting 
in his room. 

‘ VVe left this morning for Liverpool. In the 
Imrry of departure, I foigol to let you know. 
But there* was something 1 considered it best to 
explain you before leaving England, and I have 
run back for the purpose. T leave again by the 
Irish mail to-niglit’ 

a Holmes disliked and distrusted Musgrave, and 
scarcely concealed the fact. ‘Very well,’ he said, 
sittin<» down. 

‘Atop looking about, I concliulo that the 
chances of making a business iu London are not 
many. We have decided to try another part of 
the w'oiid. It ih not, however, to speak about 
tills that I have returned. It is about Faune’s 
case. 1 have concealed from y(m--4roni every- 
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body—certain important knowledge which I pos- up all his paper for him, and* did sa I saw no 
seas • but after thinking it over anxiously, I reason why I should not have a share of the good 
feel it will be best for Faunc that I should makf fortune he was eo freely distributing. And tlien 
it known to you.’ ^me the matter of the former marriage. Cbn- 

* Why to me 1 Faune has a solicitor.’ sideling how events have turned out, I, have 

‘IhrfVe considered it,’he replied uneasily. ‘I b^en sorry enough for, bringing it up, or for 
will tell you at once wliy I have not gone to his not making more out of it’ 
solicitor. There is one matter—an appointment ‘How did you come to know of itl’ inquired 
I had with Faune the night of the murder, close Holmes. He was stfoiiglv disposed’to distrust 
to the spot -which the solicitor would cei taiuly the man; but the ready answer took him 
rcQuire me to give evidence upon. I do not aback. 

want to be a witness.’ ‘How!’ he renlied, looking straight in the 

Holmes saw dimly the drift of this, and hesi- other’s face, which was not his habit. ‘Because 
tilted. The transfer of the glioque was connected I was a witness to the marriage. I was in 
with the murder; the confession was written in London, and chanced to meet them almost at 

Musgrave’s face. Would it be pnnlent to let the door of the registry office. Faune took the 

him go on with the staUunent? ]<’oreboding dilemma by the horns, and I went with them, 

what it would lead to, Fiuiiik Holmes shrank only stipulating not to use my own name, as I 

from it. was not sure that all was right I signed the 

‘Ifou had better see Mr Onulie,’ he said at register as “J. 0. Spiller.” The other witness 
length. ‘ Of course he would not put you in the was some poor woman (carrying a baby), to whom 
witness-box if he saw any danger in doing so.’ avo gave ten shillings for the .service. When I 
‘I will not goto Mr C’rudie,’replied tlie otlier referred to this marriage, Fiiime told me the 
doggedly. ‘ It was to ward otf great peril from j lady w^as more than a year dead.’ 

Faune that 1 resolved to come to you. I gues-s | ‘ V^ou s&y nothing of the name in which Faune 

how you btiind in the cose, and that how little i was married V 

soever you have cause to care about Faune, yi)u j ‘ It was because he ueed an assumed name 
would not lielp in tlic hanging. Faune murdered ' that I did the same. I said, “ Hillo, Faune !” 
the woman, as surely a.s your name is Frank when I met them in the street. I remember 
Holmes; but there is a great obstacle in the way the lady looked surprised, and he whispered 
of bringing it liome to him ’ something to her that apparently satisfied her. 

‘How do you know that?’ Holmes demanded, Soon afterwards I went to Sandhurst, and never 
in aslonishineiit. saw him again until 1 came to London. After 

‘No matter; yon admit that I am right. If certain <iue8tions I put to him, it became clear 
y( n listen to what I want to tell you, Holmes, it; that Faune had deserted his wife. His reason 
will be in your power to keep the defence clear of j for man’ying her I neA'cr knew, but 1 suppose 
a dangerous shoal. T was no accessory in the | it was a case of love.-- Of course, Holmes, he 
murder—T was as astounded as you were, when 1 I Jwlded sullenly, ‘ 1 know what your opinion of 
heard of it—for 1 behoved that Fauiie’s wife was me will be when I tell you how 1 used my 
dead more than a year ago ’ « advantage ; but if yon Inid been in my situation, 

‘Faune’s—wife?’ exclaimed Holmes, in amaze- ])erhaps you would have done the same.' 
ment. ‘Ho yiui say that Margaret Neale was his ‘Never mind my opinion,’ .'«aid Holmes, 
wife?’ ‘I cWscovered my advhnt^e the moment I 

*I do. Will you let me tell you? I have asked him whether Miss Ohiyton vvas aware of 
not much time to spai'e, and if I leave without l^is previous marriage. As to his desertion of 
putting you on your guard—or Faurie’s solicitor ] Ins first wife, 1 merely hinted at that matter in 
through you—the conscmiences may be fatal.’ I the same connection. It was a few days later 
‘do on, then,’ said Holmes. ^ that he told me he should be able to raiae^five 

‘In my travels, the only profitable knowledge^thousand pounds, and I agreed to 1^ satisfied 
I acquired was gambling, and I needed iff when willi that and to leave Kngland immediately.’ 

I arrived here. The sffboud night I wa.s in ‘ Will you tell me this, Miisgi-ave? The police 
London I met Faune at a gambling club in the are in possession of an advertibemeiit in a 
Leicester Scpiarc neighbourhood. Afterwards i morning paper of the 10th of June a(ldresseil to 
met him there frequently. I learned that his Uie initial “M,” and making an appoiutincut in 
luck had generally been good until lately, when the Park at half-past nine. It was inserted by 
he began to take too much brandy-and-vvater, Faune. »\Tas it addi’essetl t(» you ?’ 
and of course to lose.* One night, in a confi- ‘It was addressed to me. It meant that he 
deiiUal moment, he showed me a list of his would be there with the money at the time and 
losings; there was eleven huudi'ed pounds’ worth place named. This had been arranged before- 
of his paper out amongst those professiolials. I hand.’ 

was astonished that»tliey took it., until he told , Holmes was puzzled by the straightforwardness 
me of his approaching marriage with Miss off the explanatibii. ‘Why did he not write a line 
Clayton.’ , • to you instead, or send a telegram ? ’ 

‘Do you mean to say,’ Holmes asked, with ‘The rea.son may appear a very odd one, but it 
I disgust, ‘that he gave those gamblers his pr^pects was the actual I’eason. Fixiiu private motives of 
as security?’ ^ our own, my wife and I have always obwjrved a 

‘Certainly. In such society everything is mutual ^reement to read each other’s letters.’ 
done.’ Very conhigal, Holmes thought, as well as 

‘Well, what next?’ very odd. Of course, with a couple who trusted 

‘I made inquiries,’ said Musgrave, ‘and found eacn other so unre^rvedly, it was superfluous to 
his prospects to* be us he said, lowered to take adj^^iat Mr Musgrave desired to secure the 
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money without lies wife’s knowledge either of 
that fact or of the circumstaacea as to how he 
came by it 

* Yort »y you met Fttuuo at half-past nine. 
The advertisement said “ South of Grosveaiot 
Qate.^ Could you indicate the precise place?’ 

‘Quit% well. ' Faime* was waiting for nje. 
There was a small gate close by, opposite the top 
of a .Street-South »Streel, is it? After our 
business was done, wliich was in three or four 
minutes, he went away, inside the i*ailings, 
towards the fountain.’ 

This completed the statement. If it was true, 
it left no doubt of Faunc being the muiderer. 
But though tlie circumstantiality of the statement 
was dreadfully emphatic, ami corroborated in 
several important points by what Holmes already 
knew, he wsis distrustful of this man. Grunting 
it all true, Ins behaviour was not quite satisfac¬ 
tory. 

‘ Will you clear up one or two points for me ? ’ 
Holmes inquired. « 

Muagrave nodded. 

‘ You stipulated with Fauue to quit London 
immediately. Why'did you not do so, when you ! 
had the money in your pocket V 

‘In the first place,* 1 had to wait until the 
cheque was cleared. In tlie next place, no time 
was specified, and I did not like to create 
curiosity in my wife by acting too suddenly. For 
that reason, also, 1 kept up the pretence of the 
emigration scheme—as you yourself know—for a 
week longer.’ 

‘When you heard of the murder, did you 
suspect Faunc ? ’ 

‘No more than I suspected you,’ was the ready 
answer. ‘Why should IIt was the evHlence I 
of La<ly Southfort at the inquest that first opcne<l ! 
my eyes. I never had un easy moiiicnt in London | 
afterwards. It was my wife’s morbid interest in ' 
the murder—being a new expenenee to her—that! 
pi’evented me from clearing out of England at! 
once. I was day auh night haunted with the j 
horrible fear that my meeting him that night 
would be discovered, and that all this would ^ 
dragged from me iii the witness-bo.x.’ 

This seemed likely enough to be true. It was 
bonne out by the man’s conduct the evenhigi 
Holmes dined with them at the hotel. He uls(is! 
remembered Mrs Miisgrave’s observation regard-^ 
ing her husband being ‘ white-livereJ,’ and 
wanting to leave London as soon as he heard of 
the mimler. • 

iSo the gist of tlie stateiueut u'as that Faunc 
bribed Musgrave to take away with him from 
England the fact—which he alone knew—of the 
previous marriage, ami that the latter was now 
anxious to get away with his damning evidence, 
and to have the authorities kept off .from all 
knowledge of him. 

‘ My wife,’ he said, ‘ sailed from liiverpool tbia 
evening, and I will catch the stdhiner to-iuorivjw 
at Queenstown. I feel easier now I’ve told you 
everything, for I know you can avert inquiries 
from that affair of the money.’ « 

That inforinution was certainly Holi&s’s own, 
and consulering all it imi>orted now,,^ may be 
excused for wishing that it was not so.*. 

At this moment a telegram was *btought to 
Holmes. He opened it and ghinced at its con- 
carelessly ; the me8sag*e was from YuiunI : 


‘ The parties booked mssages to Montreal by mail- 
steamer UramaUt sailing to-day.’ 

Now the Canadian steamer never went by 
Queenstown. 

‘ I take it, then,’ said Fra^k Holmes preseiitly, 
‘that you do iioi intend to return to Engluml 
again?’ 

‘No. I can do nothing m England. We are 
going fiist to New York, and from there, either 
to California or Buenos Ayres—very probably 
the latter. I know a man in Buenos Awes who 
could jmt me in the way of making a business. 
England wouM never suit my wife, even if I had 
a fair prospect in ih’ With this he stood up to 
go. 

Holmes rose at the same time, and with appa¬ 
rent reluctance accepted the proffered hand of 
the* other. He neither answered Musgrave’s 
‘Good-bye’ nor mentioned Musgrave's wife—a 
significant omission —but gave the man a look 
which causeil him to breathe more freely when 
he was oulsidc tlie door. 

The young man took five minutes’ thought, 
standing in the same position alter Musgrave 
left. Wiiateiei' coufii<‘t might be in liis mind 
j'egarding certain points of Hfusgrave’s statement, 
its general effect was indicated by the fact that 
Holmes took no step to detain the man fcj a 
witness to the meet mg in the Fai-k—that point 
wliich he liud expected to tell so much in the 
priboneFs lavour. 

Musgrave was undoubtedly a dangerous man, 
arul best out of the way. Ills anxiety to esca])e 
was scarcely so disinterested as lie rapresented 
it; to the min<l of Frank Holmes it was only too 
probable that the reference to Faune’s wife being 
believe<l dead was a fiction, and that Musgrave 
extorted the money as the price of a more 
criminal silence, lu any case, it was better to 
hjive him out of sight, aithongh the burden left 
upon Holmes was a iieuvy one to carry. 

Mr Vizard, being impressed with the profes¬ 
sional value to himself ol the fav»)ural)le ojmiion 
of Frank Holmes, had been smart about olitain- 
ing the informatioa desired, and as Holmes was 
going out to his dinner he met the man coming 
close on the heels of hi^ own telegram—to ask 
if there were any further instructions. His 
arrival suggested an itlea to Frank Holmes whicli 
mighb* i>robably not have occurred to him other¬ 
wise. -a 

‘ Yi>ur telegram reached me very opportunely, 
Mr Viztti'il. Tlie man was with me at tlie time ; 
he hail returned from Liverpool concerning some¬ 
thing he had forgotten.’ 

‘Then he hasn’t sailed by the Jhatmtu’ 

‘ He informed me his wife had sailed this 
j evening by a New York steamer, and that he 
I was goii^ on by the liish mail to overtake her 
I at QuiSfenstown. From New York he proposes 
going to California or Buenos Ayres—probably, 
he^ays, the latter.’ 

The agent wliistled tlionghtfully, but offered 
no observation^ 

‘ He has told me all I want to know about that 
cheque, and I don’t know that I have any further 
interest in his proceedings. Still’- He hesi¬ 

tated, in indecision. 

‘ If you want to keep your eye upon him,’ the 
agent suggested, ‘ we must look shazq). No doubt 
he is going by the Irish mail, aa*ho*Baid ; but he 
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will be more likely to head for Moville than 
Queenstown. Of course he is going to Montreal 
direct, not New York.' 

‘Very well. Follow him, and let me know 
whftt becomes of him after his arrival. I don't 
want to know anything further.’ 

After receiving a brief description of Musgrave 
for his guidance, the agent started on his mission, 
and Holmes sought his dinner. 

FRESH OBSERVATIONS ON COLOUR¬ 
BLINDNESS. 

Mr THOll^s (lRA.y, the a8si«tiint*secretary to the 
Marine. l)epai‘tment, presented, some months ago, 
to the Board of Trade a very admirable Report 
regarding the prevalence of Colour-bliudness in : 
the Marine Department, over which he pre^dcs. ! 
That colour-blindness does exist, no one witli | 
any knowledge of tlie Civil Service, governmental j 
or railway Keports, will deny ; aii<l since so much j 
importance is attached to the ability to distinguish | 
and read iiilelligenlly the nieuuing of langnage j 
given by colour-sign, it is w**ll that some attention ' 
should be devoted to the subject. This will be all ' 
the more apparent when w* think of the great 1 
stenniers dossing the ocean, or the railway trains 
travelling over tlie. lengtli and hreadtli of the land: 
one mistake regarding the colour 6i a light or the 
appearance of a semaphore might be, and has been, 
the means of many disasters attending both life 
and property. 

Young and IlelmholU tell us that the tliice 
primary colours, led, green, and \ioht, have 
special uerve-fihrea m each point of the retina ol j 
tne eye ; but very olleii lliese fibres are aw.intiiig 
or detective, and so arises the dithculty ol distin¬ 
guishing between tlie various colours. To such 
persons the world must appear (piite ditferently 
coloured from what it appears to us. There a^e a 
great many persons—almost one in twenty—who 
are incapable of distinguishing red colours dis¬ 
tinctly. They know Irom <irdiiiary conversation 
that a certain colour is calletl j'ed, and by experi¬ 
ence only are enabled to use this exiiression. 

Ucjvernmeiits and radway companies have taken 
up the subject; and cxaininations are periodically 
held in order to u’-certain the powens of men ti# 
distinguish the dillcrent colours. Tliat the exam-# 
ination is indispensable alike to eiigine#dnver*' 
and sailors admits of no vavil. And it is nlwuiys 
a highly commendable plan to stop a man on the 
threshold of a business which he by nature 4s 
unfit to occupy, to the safety of others as well as 
to himself. 

The colour-test has been in opeitition since 1877; 
from that time,‘the power of identifying with 
readiness and certainty tlie coloured lights required 
under the re^iilatioiis for preventing collisions at 
sea to be carried by vessels navigating in rfie dark, 
has taken its proper .place as a necessary clement 
m the qualihcatiou demanded of masters , and 
mates.’ ' « 

The Board of Trade has enacted that the ex¬ 
aminations be open to any person serving or about 
to serve in the mercantile marine. The examina¬ 
tion in colours alone is purely voluntary, and the 
fee asked is but a trifle, which is made smaller if 
the candidate, having once been rejected, conies up 
again for re-examination. But when a master’s or 
a nmte’s certificate is w'unted, then the examination 


becomes compulsory. And should it happen that 
the candidate is unable to distinguish the coloui's, 
he is instantly debarred from proceeding further. 
There are thus two examinations, the voluntary 
'test and the compulsory test Mr Oray in his 
Report gives statistics for the lost ten years. In 
tie first department, ’ ‘ the voluntaiy,’ cloven 
hundred and ninety-five candidates appeared; 
eighty-one w'ere rejected ; showings that, on an 
average 678 jier cent were unable to distinguish 
or note the different colours. In the compulsory 
test, forty thousand came foi'ward ; and of these 
two hundred and thii'teen failed ; showing a per¬ 
centage of *03. The figures are very instructive ; 
they clearly show that when the voluntary test is 
applied, nearly seven out of the hundred fail; 
whereas in the compulsory test only one in the 
two hundred failed. This shows a certain dis¬ 
crepancy from tlie voluntary statistics; but then 
it must be borne in mind that the eye for the 
compulsory test has been trained, and has so far 
j’ectified the defect appareirt in the untrained eye. 
But still the statistics of the Board of Tiwle dO' 
not agree with the statistics of the celebrated 
physioJgi.st Bcrnsiein; but this, too, can be 
accounted for paitly by the fact that in the phy¬ 
siologist’s statistics mere, results are aimed at; 
wliercas the examiner in the Boainl of Trade 
mubt take a bread-and-butter view of the liiatler, 
lor rejection may be for the person rejected loss of 
occupation for life. When these facts are boine 
in iiiind, it will not be clifiicult to see how the two 
tabular lleporls may differ. 

’I’lio Boaiul ot Trade, however, were not satisfied 
with the home rc&ults, and accordingly circulara 
were issued to all the British colonies asking 
1 returns lor the percentage of failures in the col- 
, our test; ami it is a btiange fact that these 
! colonial lleports show a I'cmai'kuble agreement 
I with those ali'cudy given. Out of four lumdred 
I and six candidates two failed to satisfy the ex- : 
I aminers—that is, one in every tw'o hundi-ed. The 
' aid of 4he governors of the various traiiiing-sliiiis 
I was also utilised; and they, too, give tabulated 
results. The Uonwayy the AKbar, and the Mars 
are the most interesting of all; and wc cannot do 
better than give a few’ of the principal results. 
The f'onvjoify stationed at Jnverpool, has on -board 
one hundred and fifty-four intending ollicers ; and , 
of these two were found weak in colour-seiibc, 
and a third cadet was pronounced so defective 
that he was promptly relieved from Ins situation. 
On the Akhar, also lying at Liverpool, one hundred 
and forty-eight boys were examined ; four were 
reported very weak, and five otliei-s weak in coloui*- 
sense. On board the Alan>, lying in the Firth of 
Tuy, four luindied and twenty-five boys were 
examined, and of tliese eight w’ere found 
defectivie. 

! The compulsory examination cannot be forced 
^ipou all seamen by the lioard ol Trade; yet it 
would be well* if some method was adopted by 
which it miglit be possible to force every one, 
from the ca])tain downwards, to undereo this 
conipulsttfv test of colour; for it is very difiicult 
to say l^neii thib requirement will nut be called 
into ua^-when the want of such knowledge luuy 
be extremely perilous. 

Peopte affected w ith this colour-blindness seldom 
declare o white colour to be black, but ofteuer the 
reverse. Pink and green are very puzzling colours 
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to the candidates; •pink is over and over again 
described as white ; green, yellow ; and green gets 
every other colour but its own. Drab and yellow 
also* Appear to be puzzling. Yellow is sixty times 
said be red, and nineteen times to bo green.* 
Neutrals are made particulars, and pale blue is 
often called green. But tne moat remarkable fMt 
of is that a green colour shown in a darkened 
room was caHod red one hnnTlred and seven tunes 
out of one hundred and eighty-nine. 

it is not only iieces&iry that there should be 
tests in the Marine Dejwirtment of our trade, but 
also that the greatest strictness should be exercised 
towards those who are in any way connected with 
locomotion on our various railways. Ami it will 
be satisfactory to our readers to know that in this 
department also great care is Uken that none but 
those capiible of distinguishing the various colours 
are allowed to pass. That colour-blindneBs is 
widelysprca<l is a well-known fact; three i>er cent, 
of the males in Europe'we allected with it; and 
so for it has not escaped the notice of medical men, 
for they are agreed upon four different symptoms — 
it affects the human race (in different degrees of 
course); it runs in families; it is an incurable 
defect; and affects particularly the male section of 
families. 

Mr Jabez Hogg, the consulting surgeon to the 
Royal Westminster Ophtlialmic Ho.spitul, took a 
prominent part in bringing to liglit many facts 
connected with colour-blindness, and, if we are not 
mistaken, has been instrumental in getting laid 
before the public the Board of Trade Repoit. 
He says : * In a iamily of seven children, four sous 
and three daughters the eldest and youngest of 
the sons are colour-blind. The defect U inherited 
from the grandfather through the mother; but 
neither the mother nor any other member of the 
family is colour-blind. In a family of five, three 
sons and two daugliters, the three sous inherit 
colour-blindness througli their father and grand¬ 
father ; while the two daughters, and indeed the 
whole of the females of*this family, aw frte from 
colour-defect.* 

The question may be faiily asked, Docs colour¬ 
blindness increase with increositm age? There are 
some physical defects which ran uc outgrown and 
lost for ever ; but Mr Jabez Hogg says of this very 
thing : ‘ A lew carefully recordecl cases lead me U) 
think that age does aggravate the defect of colour¬ 
blindness, as it does certain other defects of vision. 
It undoubtedly becomes more pronounced as the 
near point of visiou recedes. In the cose Mr 
D, B. C——who at the early age of fourteen went 
to sea, and who, five or six years afterwards, con¬ 
sulted me before he applied fur his C€&'U(icate us 
third mate, I pronounced him red-colour blind ; 
nevertheless, afterwards, he obtained liis certifi¬ 
cate ; and subsequently tliose of second and first 
mute. But when, at the age of tweuty-8i.x, he 
applied for his miustcr’s certificate, he was unablp 
to ]>as.s the colour-test. At this I once moxe 
tested him for colour, and on referring back to my 
notes of an earlier date, I came to the conclusion 
that his colour-blindness bad sensibly in^eased. 

‘Another cose was as follows: Captain F- 

consulted me for a disturbed state of vision—tobacco 
amaurosis. His coluur-sense was also very imper- 
f^t{ but as he soon recovered, I saw no more of 
him for nine or ten years, when he one morning 
oaResi upon me, complaining of defective sight 


and of an inability to distinguish the ship’s light. 
He was then very uncertain about his greens; dark- 
greens he called black, and dark-reds were simply 
warmer coloure than greens. In short, he was 
colour-blini Soon afterwai-ds he retired from 
the seivice. • 

‘ The next case is more strikingly corroborative. 

H. J-, a lad aged sixteen, myopic before going 

to sea, was examined at an ophthalmic hospitm 
and pi^onounced free from colour-blindness. On his 
return home, he passed the colour-test examination 
and obtained his certificate. Four years afterwards 
his father brought him to me. lie was then com¬ 
plaining of his inability to distinguish the colour 
of tlic fillip’s signul-lighta, and he often missed 
the ropes. This he attributed to bis short sight 
He was unable to select or sort tlie skeins of 
coloured wool; in short, he was completely colour¬ 
blind. I recommended him not to go up for his 
second oxamiiiatiuu. His friends thought other¬ 
wise. He was rejectcfl, and his certificate was 
endorsed “ colour-blind.” This of course put a stop 
to his further career in the service. Tne father 
of this patient was not colour-bliml; but he was 
unable to say whether his father or grandfather 
■ had sulFered from any defect of visiou. The 
1 my<»pia must have been transmitte<l.’ 

I Nothing ifi so characteiistic of our pi-csent 
j educational training of youths and others for 
‘ pphores in life ns ‘aptitinle’ for the trade or pro- 
I ic.ssion to which the candidate aspires. This is a 
<li8tiiK't gain on the old cast-metal arrangement 
' by which it was thought, if a man was put to 
any work, success would ultimately be the result 
Tills is not fio. The statistics we have just pre- 
' sented to our readcre plainly prove that the 
I utmost caution must exercised by parents, 
railway officials, and marine inspectoi’s before they 
I allow tlicir children or their candidates to enter 
j nppn n line of occujiation for which by nature 
j tlicy are wholly unfitted. And the public tliem- 
j selves ought to lay to heart the many tacts revealed 
; by Messrs Gray and Hogg. A large perccnbigo of 
the public are every day travelling either by s^ea or 
rail, and it is absolutely necessary that the utmost 
precaution should be exercised in ascertaining the 
competency of the men in charge for reading 
|<aright the coloured signs and signals uhich in 
n their various and silent ways predict safety, 
;^cautjo!>, or danger. 

. A TALE OF MANY MONKEYS. 
OuiEiJTAL tradition assigns to monkeys a veiy 
peculiar beginning. Satan, we are told, tried to 
imitate the works of tlic Creator, but failed 
signally to equal them. Instead of the horse, 
he could .produce only the ass; instead of the 
fibh, a sfiipent; and instead of man, the monkey. 
Yet in India, the paradise gf monkeys, they are 
hel(\ in high honour bci^use of the aid which 
t^eir king, Hanpoman, ‘ in the days of old,’ gave 
to the god Rama when, to rescue his wife, Sita, 
he inv^ed Ci^lon ; Haiiooman helping to bridge 
the strait 

Duty hod taken me to Dharmsela, a hill-station 
considerably west of Simla. Oil the return 
journey I turned off the main road at Kangra, 
an ancient fortress, named by Runjeet Singh 
‘ the key of the Punjab,’ though Utterly incapame 
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A TALE OF MANY MONKEYS. 

- - ■ ■ » _ 

I of standing a week’s siege from a civilised arnw. thoughts. It was literally a ‘twilight wood for 
! The object of this excursion was to see a neigh- though it was nearly noon on a bright August 
bouring shrine, much venerated by the Hindus, day, the trees stood so close and their loaves f^ew 
and^ called Jwala-mookbee. Not only was the &o thick that scarce a patch of sunshine lighted 
temple said to be worthy of a visit, but we up a few favoured spots. The giant brancjies of 
had been told that self-fed jets of natural fire the grand old trees iiiore than touched ; they 
I burned night and day witliin its walls. To interlaced, and formed a lejify canopy overhead, 
die with a cow’s tail in one’s hand, to have one’s with just here and ^herc a rent, to admit a ray 
funeral obsequies performed by one’s own son, to of light and to give a glimpse of th^ brigiit blue 
have one’s corpse burned on the banks of the sky above. 

Ganges at Benares, and to have the funeral pyre Sauntering under these trees, I suddenly 
lighted with fire brought from Jwala-mookhee, became conscious of noises in the branches above 
constitute the m pluit ultra of a happy Hindu’s me. I looked up an<l about; but though the 
death and funeral. Hence the temple was con- branches stirred and tlie loaves moved, I could 
siclered particularly 8acrt*d, and the Hindu rajahs see nothing. I was not, however, long left in 
of India vied with each other—as they do at doubt or speculation. A monkey, a large male, 
Benares, their holy city—in decorating it. ,We dropped from a branch to the ground at a dis- 
knew that quite recently the Rajah of Faridkotc tance of about thirty feet in front of me. As he 
had covered the huge doors of the tenqde with reached the ground, he squatted on his heels, 
thick plates of chased silver. But more than resting both his hands on his knees and gazing 
the building, 1 was curious to see and investigate fixedly and solemnly at me. Ilis gravity upset 
tlio phenomenon of the natural fire.s. So from mine. Then near him nndthcr monkey dropped 
Kangra I rode to the shrine. down; a Ihinl and a fourth followed. It 

A few hours’ ride brought us to the little town, began to rain monkeys. In tens, in scores, in 
which lies on the liill-bide, below the temple, hundreils; old, niiddle-agcn, and young; lai'ge 
and is tlic olT^pring of the ujinple, in much the aiul small; males and females—many of the latter 
same way that many cities have sprung up arountl currying babies, some on their backs, otlicrs in 
our own cathedruB, ami for syuilar reasons, their arms—kejjt dropping from the trees around 

Tile n.itivo pilgrims, who come in thousands, me. I was standing under a iniglity giant of 

lodge in the open air umlei* the n'<*es and cook the forest; and against its trunk, some five feet 
their own fooil; the rich bring teiiB tor their in diamcler, T set iny back, as the monkeys in 

accommodation. But there i\as no place for a their luiudrcds squatted down in an iiTegular 

Kuropean to lodge in except tie* usu.il ‘Oi'^tiiet semicircle around. They did not go behind the 
otlicers’ bungalow.’ 'riiis i.s always a small tree; for its trunk was much wider than my 
house, witli tuo or three rooms, built ami fur- back, and they chose to sit only where they 
nifehed by the government, and put in chaige could see me Arouncl they left a clear space; 
of a man-servant, who Ixitli look.s after it an<l but at the distance of about thirty feet they sat, 
attends to the wants of those who occujiy it. In hudiUed close together, in several rows, six hun- 
it the oHicers whom <luty takes to such out-of- die<l and more in number. 

the-European’s-worbl plaoe.s, lodge and tiauwet It may be said in passing that monkeys are 
business during the few days ol their peiiodicul sacred animals in India. They are fed and pro¬ 
visits. To this bungalow, thert'fore, wo WiUit. tected and allowed to roam at large with impu- 
On telling the care taker who we wci’e, he openeil nity. °\’'ast numbers infest Belhi, Agra, and other 
the bou'^c; ami while I went in and indulged large towns. At Benares they are a perfect 
in a very needful and refreshing wash, he attended -plague. Tn so favourable a situation as Jwala- 
to my horn*. These preliminaries being over, wc mookhce, tliey naturally multiply beyond reckon- 
sent him into the town, for the double purpose ing, ami people the wockIs in sufficient hordes to 
of procuring us some foo<l and of inquiring fronf account tor the hundreds that now surrounded 
the priests at what hour we might pay tlie temph** me. At some distance beyond, several young 
a visit. • monkey-iircliins, which preferred play to curio- 

The main road passorf through a dense wood sity, kept suspending themselves from the 
not one luindred yards from this house, which branches in long living chains, holding on to 
was more than half a mile away from the neardst cacdi* other’s hamts or tails, and swinging them- 
part of the town. From the road, a naiTow selves pendulum-wise to and fro. They were 
avenue had been cut among the trees to a small not the small puny creatui'es generally seen in 
clearance aroimd the house; otherwise, it was European menageries, but the real genuine 
quite buried in the wood. Indian Hanooman, of which race the large 

When the care-taker left me, I found the house and strong inale.s staml, when erect, fully four 
stuffy and damp: it had pi*obably• not been feet in-height There were many such among 
opened or aired for days. The stillness around others of smaller size, in the crowd around me. 
was oppressive. N(rt a sound was heard except ' It hail not taken three minutes to form that 
the munching of our horse in the neighbouring Solid semicircle of monkeys. They had come 
stable or the rare cry of a bk-d in tlie tre^ down as thick as a shower of hailstones; but 
There was nothing in the house to read, and so softly and gently ha<l they descended to 
nothing to do. Moreover, I iSd hfwd a long the graea- and leaf-covered ground that scarcely 
ride and felt rather stiff in the logs. So rising any noise had been made. For a short time they 
from the chair I strolled out of the house, sat motionless and sileu^ storing hard at me; 
After walking listlessly around it, aqd pacing and a baby-monkey having made a noise, was 
the small cleared space in front, I followed tlie instantly smacked by its mother in a most human 
avenue to the,main road; and then returning, fashion. They looked at me, then at each other, i 
passed into* the wood, immersed in my own and again at me; and then they began to chatter I 
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—first one, theii a*few together, then many at 
once, finally all in a chorus. They talked, chat¬ 
tered jabbered,, discusseil, argnecl, shouted, and 
yell^; g^iculating meanwhile, making faces,^ 
and gsinnlng. Suddenly thei’e was dead silence 
fop a short interval, duri|\g which the^ graveh' 
stared again at me harder than ever. Every now 
and l^^altl, ^ne or another^ or several at once 
wpuld grin, snarl, and growl at me, showing their 
large enuine te«.*th. Again the chattering dis¬ 
courses would he rencwe<l. 

The laiigliter with wliich I had greeted the 
first of my visitors died a very sudden death ; lor 
my curiosity to watch their behaviour did not 
prevent my realising the fact that I was not in a 
very safe position. Even one or two monkeys 
would ^ difficult enough to deal with, if they 
chose to attack a man, for though small, they 
are extremely musctilar and agile* and it wpuld 
be harder to prevent them from biting and 
tearing than it would a mail dog. True, I knew 
that one or two woufd hardly dare to attack a 
man; but when hundreds crowded together 
around one stranger, the circnmsUnces were far 
from encouraging. Here X was, uiuiriaed, nothing 
but a light rnling-whip in my liand, sur¬ 
rounded by hundreds 'of monkeys, to wliich 
my white face and Kuroiieau dress were evi<lcntly 
objecte of as much aversion as curiosity. Nativea 
they did not mind; but Europeans they seemed 
to regard wdth the hatred due to intruders. I 
fully realifk*d my danger, but continued calm 
and collected and reasoned the position out with 
myself. The only chance of safety was to remain 
quietly against this friendly tree, silently observ¬ 
ing tlie monkeys, careful to give no otfence or 
provocation, watchful to give them no advantl^J:e 
over me, till the return of the care-taker or some 
other chance came to my aid. Had I attempted 
to strike them or to frighten them or to break 
through them or to llee from them, 1 have- not 
the slightest doubt th^< 1 shonld not now be 
writing this account. Their enormous nfimbers 
would have emboldened them to any act, 1 
should have been quite helpless iii their grasp—> 
would, indeed, have been pounced upon by scores 
of them, overpowereil, bitten, and tom to pieces. 
So making a virtue of necessity, I kept up a bold 
front, watched, waited, nnA‘^raye<l. 

In one of the intervals of silence, the great 
monkey that had first arrive<l and that seemed to 
be one of the leaders, suddenly hopped nearer to 
me—two feet or so. His action Was immeUlaVily 
imitated by all the monkeys forming the front 
row of the semicircle, while those behind closed 
up as before ; and the semicircle coutraetkb around 
me by two feet in the radius. More chattering 
and gesticulating followed, more growling and 
grinning, with intervals of silence. They Imd a 
great deal to say, an<l they all said it, and it was 
all about me too } for they frequently point<}d at 
me with their hands and snarled and gnashed tbei^ 
teeth at me. Again they contracted the semicircle 
as before. And so they kept gradually coming 
nearer an<l nearer, and growing more and more 
•<Hccited. Still 1 I'emained quiet and silent; an(f 
still in the distance the monkey-youths played 
the mad gambols of their living pendulum, heed¬ 
less of what eapaged the attention of their seniors. 
All else was silent and undisturbed—no sign of 


The semicircle had gradually contracted to 
within fourteen or fifteen feet of whew I stood ; 
the monkeys indeed were so near that in two or 
three leaps they couM easily have jum^d i^n 
me. I felt decidedly uneasy; wondered now tliey 
would attack me, and when 1 From the rtght or 
the left or the fronts With their teeth first op 
their claws? By jumping on me from a distance 
or waiting till quite near? Then I wondered 
whether the care-taker would return in time to 
stave off the assault, for I was still quite close to 
the house. Of the dreadful I'esults of the attack, 
if once made, 1 had not the slightest doubt. S^ill 
I remained leaning limnovahle against the tree, 
calm and cool, facing them straight, looking fully 
into their faces all in tuni, and showing outwardly 
no i^'gn of fiinebing or alarm. Yet I began to 
think that it wm now only a matter of a few 
more minutes. IXefore a quarter of au hour at the 
furthest they would be within touching distance 
of me. They would be sure to begin to handle my 
clothes; and whether I permitted it, or resisted, 
nr tried to fly, I would with equal certainty be 
attacked and overpowered and killofl. 

But my deliverance was at hand. In the midst 
of one of their most noisy discussions—or did it 
only heem more noisy because they u’ere now so 
near? - tlicy oqe and all bc«une suddenly silent 
i and perfectly still. They seemed to be listening 
attentively. I listened too, but at first could 
catch no sound anywhere: the stillness of death 
was all around ; for even tlie young monkeys had 
ceased their tricks. What could have disturbed 
and silenced the noisy throng? Or what ilid they 
now piu’iiose? Next from atur off came the loud 
cry ol a monkey—evidently the warning 
a scout on outpost duty. Then, first taniLly from 
afar, and then gradually neai*er and louder, came, 
down the main road through the 'wood, tlie 
I welcome sound ol the cl^ter of a horse’s hoofs 
' at a swift walking pace. This it was which their 
I quicker cars had detected long before J had 
I heard it They kept their ground for a few 
moments more; but their attention was now 
evidently divided between me and tlie approaching 
. horse. Again, and nearer, the scout’s cry sounded 
tlirough the wood. Thei'e was an immediate stam- 
' 'pede. One and all the monkeys rushed off to tlie 
•peighhouring trees, and scnuubling up the trunks 
and iutb the brandies, they were, in the twinkling 
of an eye, lost to siglit In the leafy canopy over¬ 
head. They hud disappeared in their hundreds 
as rapidly as they Iiad come, and almost os 
silently, save when the rustling among the leaves 
indicated their course as they passed from tree 
to tree and fled farther into the wood. 

1 waited stdi against the troe till the horse 
and lus rider—a mounted policeman going his 
rounds—hud come unite near. Then J made 
for the 'house and Wted myself in, thankful 
for the timely ariival and involuntary aid of the 
uricociscious patrol. Unknowingly, but providen- 
tiSlly, he had »saved my life. Through the 
window I could still see the monkeys in the 
distant trees and hear their chatter. Wfien 
the policeman hod gone away, numbers of mon¬ 
keys ngajn descended to the ground and walked 
about, perhaps looking for me, I was, however, 
secure within doom; nor did I open them till, 
half an hour later, the care-taker, returned with 
food, and a messs^e from tlie Brabniiiis, fixing 
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the same afternoon oa the time for visiting the Every one knows how, wliefl Sir Walter Stott 
temple. Havin" eatisBed the calls of hunger was a boy, the future novelist was lost during 
and later on, v7sited the temple, I left Jwatn- a thunderstorm, and found by the alarmed 
mookhee and its monkeys behind me, and rode searchers lying on his back on the hill-side lo6k- 
back'the same day to Kangra I don’t care if ing at the lightning, clapping Ids hands at each 
I never See a monkey again in all my life. . Bash, and exclaiming ‘ l^Mniiie ! bonnie !’ But a 

And what about the temple and the fire? sloty of the same kind, with Friedrich von 
Well there was not much to‘see except ‘ barbaric Schiller, the German ^ poet, as the hero, is not 
pearls and gold.’ The temple is large and lofty, so well known. One day, while a'very, small 
certainly and differs much from the usual style lioy, a severe thunderstorm came on ; the boy was 
of Hindu temriles : it is, however, without any massed, and could nowhere be found. The whole 
pretension to architectural beauty or grandeur, household searched for him ; but it was not until 
But the constant Barnes are rrnilly there. There the storm was past that he was seen descending 
are fissures in the rock on which the temple is from the top of a high lime-tree near the house, 
built, especiidly in a hollow, like a rectangular To the inquiries of his father as to his motives, he 
cistern, natural or excavated, in the centre of the replied ; ‘ 1 only wished to see w'here all the fire 
temple. These fissures ace vents for the escape came from.’ 

ot natural gas, produced most probably from vast I’lactical jokin" has had many followers among 
reservoirs of earth-oils in the bowels of the hill, ‘great men ;’ hire the manner in which Beethoven 
These jets of gas, once set on lire, naturally keep w'as cured of it should be a lesson to.all who 
burning for long spaces of time. Sometimes one .still practise the ‘art.’ The wife of a paanist in 
jet fails, and sometime.s another, to be rekindled Vienna was a great adniirtr of the composer’s 
when a fresh supply of gas has been accumulated works, and had set her heart on getting a lock 
in Nature’s laboratory below. Wlien 1 was of his hair. She induced her husband to get 
there, no fewer than seventeon jets were in a mutual friend to ask for it; but the friend, 
active combustion in various p.irts of the temple, being a practical joker, instead of carrying out 
the greater number being in the cisteni. her wishes, persuaded Beethoven, who also was 

__ ^ _■ fond of a ]iractical joke, to send her a .lock 

cut from a billy-goat’s beard, the hair of which 
FANCIES AND DKED.S OF CELEBRATED jn texture and colour slightly resembled that of 
MEN. the composer’s. The lady was veiy proud of her 

Anecpotes relating to the hie of a great man suppose'! ti-easure, until another friend, who knew 
I • i 1 'si .. , , the facto, informed her of the trick, when she 

are always interesting, sinoe, altho gh they n , y .ilstressed that her husband wrote an in¬ 


FANCIES AND DEEDS OF OELEBKATED texture and colour slightly resembled that of 
MEN. the composer’s. The lady was veiy proud of her 

Anecpotes relating to the hie of a great man supP'"*'! treasure, until another friend, who knew 
, • i • ui 1 'si .. , , the facto, informed her of the trick, when she 

are always interesting, smoii, altliongli they niny i *i a. i i i,,, j 

, , a 1 1 i ai 1 ai ''"IS SO (listivfsseil that her husband wrote an in- 

not be an index to his character, they show the Beethoven. His discoiiitesy to 

leanhig of his mind for the lime. ^ thus brought home to him, he 

Ihhumrck luis filled for twenty years the go ashamed that he immediately wrote a letter 
largestspace in European politics. Jnttle romance of apology, enclosing a genuine lock of hair; 
is associated with our nlea of the iron Chancellor ; and tie resolved never to be a party to such jokes 
but when the story ot ^Nitochewo’ is tohl, itfis again. 

evident be is not ultogetber devoid of sentiment. The following anecdote of Mozart shows that 


is associated with our nlea of the iron Chancellor ; and he resolved never to be a party to such jokes 
but when the story ot ^Nitochewo’ is tohl, itfis again. 

evident be is not ultogetber devoid of sentiment. The following anecdote of Mozart shows that 
Jle wears a large iron ring with the inscription he must have been a born musician. When four- 
of ‘ Nitschewo,’ a KiH.sian woid signifying ‘ No teen ye^s old he heard in Rome the Miserere of 
matter,’ and much useil by the natives of that Allegri; and knowing that it was forbidden to 
country. 'Fhe story of the ring, which every- t^ke or give a copy 01 this famous piece, he paid 
where excited rcmai'k, was told by the (/liancelior such attention to the music that, when he i*eached 
himsell. In 1802, when he was ambas.sudor at home, he noted down the entire piece. He was 
St Petersburg, be received an invitation to an lenabled a few days afterwards to check the Oojiy, 
imperial hunt; but, unluckily, he missed tbejtwhen be found that h# had not made a single 
iMiulczvous. ’A peasant uudcrtcxik to drn^ him mistake! The next day he produced such a 
in his two-horse sleigh loathe spot in time, and sensation in Rome by singing the Miserere at a 
Bismarck accepted. Being an enthu&ia.stic liinite- concert, that Pope Clement XIV. rcHiuested that 
man, an<l atraid of losing the sport, he said' he i^htmld be presented to him. Thus, by his 
‘You’ll be sure to be in time?’ The answer wonderful memory, he was enabled to begin with 
of the peasant w.is a curt ‘Nitschewo.’ The success his musical cai'eer. 

pace was not swift enough for Bismarck; the Michael*Angelo, at a time when Italy paid 

f ieasant, ther(*rore, with another ‘Nitschewo,’ so much attention to ancient art that intern had 
ashed the horses into such a pace that the no chance of being judged fairly, had, it is said, 
sleigh was overturned and its occupants thrown resort to a stratagem to teach the critics the fallacy 
out. Bismarck threatened punishment, Iftit still of shaping their judginente by fashion or repu- 
his answer w'as the laconic ‘Nitschewo.’ Uow- tation. He sculptured a statue representing a 
ever, they I'eached the hunt in lime. BismtU'ck slftjping beauty,*and brc.aking off an arm, buried 
did not foiget to pick up a piec^ of iron froi» it in a place where excavations were being made, 
the broken sleigh, which he had made into a ring It was soon found, and lauded by critics and tbe 
as a memento of the occasion. Bismarck is said public os a valuable 1*6110 of antiquity far superior 
to have added: ‘ My good Germans have often to anything done for centuries. When Angelo 
reproached me with being too indulgent to Russia ; thought it had gone for enough, he produced the 
but they should remcuiber that while 1 ’am the broken arm, and, to the great mortification of the 
only one in Germany who uses “Nitschewo” on critics, revemed himself as the sculptor. Though 
critical occasions, a hundred thousand in Russia the praise w’as not so ^at after the disclosux^, 
are saying it at ^e same moment.’ Angelo had tbe consmation of knowing that 
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he' bad taught th6 leiKon that merit and not 
antiquity should decide the worth of a work of 
art 

Among many stories told of the Dumas, father 
and spn, the two following are worth reproduc¬ 
tion. The elder was exceedingly careless of his 
money. .One afternoon ue was in an outlyilig 
part of Paris, when he remembered that he 
had a.debif to pay that Mayt and not a sou 
in his purso at the time. He ordered his 
coachman to drive to a friend’s near at hand, 
where he asked the loan, of a hundred francs. 
His friend was out, however, and had the key 
of the btrong-room with him; but his wife 
gave Dumas one louis, which was about one- 
fifth of the sum needed. This he accepted, 
trusting to get the balance somewhere else. His 
hc»tess had been making pickles, of which the 
noveliht was very •fond, and slie presente<l him 
witli a jar. As he wa^ leaving, the servant 
followed him to his carriage and presented the 
pickles. ‘Thanks—ttfke that for your trouble;’ 
ami he slipped into her hand the coin he had just 
borrowed from her mistress. Air Edmund Yates 
narrates the following: When the lir»t successful 
novel of the son appeared, the elder wrote to him 
as though to a stranger, congratulating liim on his 
book, and saying tliat he himself bliould know 
something of 'novel-writing, having been guilty of 
several works of fiction. Alexan<li‘e the younger 
i*epliod in the same spirit, thanking bis friend for 
his congratulations, which he valued very much, 
as coming from one of wliom he liad often JieaiHl 
liis father .speak in the highest terms. 

Wo hail almost neglei’ted to give the story of a 

{ iractical joke played by Peter the (Jreat, which 
lad a very comical elfect During his second 
visit to a town in Holland he. attended church 
along with the burgomaster, and feeling his head 
cold, seized the large official wig of the magistrate 
and placed it on his own head, where it remained 
during the remainder of the bcrvicc, to the amuse¬ 
ment of the congregation. Then he returife<l it to 
the deeply insulte«f burgomaster with his thanks. 
But that functionary’s wratli was not appeased tiiyi 
one of the Emperoi-’s suite solemnly assured him 
that Hia Alajesty meant no offence; that it was 
liis wmal custom, when he felt his head growing 
cold, to seize the nearest wig he could clutch. 
The J)utchman devoutly thanked his stars that 
he was not a Russian. 

This anecdote of Sir Ralph Abercromby, the 
victor of Abonkir, shows that even in the^ pres¬ 
ence of death he did not foi’gct that consid¬ 
eration for others which is the ruling spirit of 
truly great men. After the battle, ’at which 
he wia mortally wounded, he was carried on 
board one of the shijis, and a soldier's blanket 
placed under his head, to ease it. He felt the 
relief, and asked what it was. ‘Only a soldier’s 
blanket.’—‘Whose blanket is it?’ ‘Only on^ 
of the men’s,’ was the reply.—‘I* wish to knotv 
tlic name of the man to wnom the blanket be¬ 
longs.’ ‘It is Duncan Rojr’s, of the 42d, Sir Ralph.’ 
—‘Then sec,’ said the dying general, ‘tliat Duncan 
Roy gets his blanket this very night.’ 

The late Ole Bull, the well^nown violinist, 
'^raa perfectly fearless of consequences when his 
a^f-re^ct was touched. As an example of this : 

Qnnd-duche^ of Mecklenburg gave the 
XMSciaa a letter of commendation to her father, 


then King of Prussia, afterwards the Emperor 
William. With this he went to Berlin, wdiere, 
ns directed, he called first on the sunerintendent 
of the Royal Opera House, to whom he stated liis 
, mission. That gentleman was so patronisinif that 
Bull could hardly stand it; but eventually an 
hour was fixed on the following day for another 
call at the 0]>era House. The violinist, with his 
usual punctuality, presented himself at the hour, 
dcterminetl to stand no nonsense. ‘Where is your 
violin?’ demanded the superintendent ‘In the 
case,’ resjMinded Ole Bull coollv.—* And where ib 
the case?’ ‘At the hotel.'—‘But did not I tell 
you to play for me?’ ‘Excuse me, sir,’ was the 
answer ; ‘ 1 did not think you were in earnest I 
])lay either for money or honour, and in this cose 
neither is in question.’ The manager was piqued, 
and he replied sharply: ‘I cannot present you to 
His Majesty without having hcanl you.’ ‘If the 
request of the Grand-duche&s is not a sufficient 
recommendation to Ilis Alajesty, her father, I am 
content to leave the citywhich he did that 
day. 


HEARTSEASE. 

I rovKr« a failed Pansy on the page 
Of an old bgok, long lost, one winter day; 

Its velvet heart was dim with dust and age; 

The beauty of its tints had passed awuy. 

Why did my eyes gaze through a mist of tears 
Which dropped on that de<Ki dowei in tender lain ? 
Because unbidden from the vanished yeais 
Old hopes, old dreams, old joys came back again. 

Fjitled away my quiet fiicsule nook, 

And, oil the wings of Memoiy swiftly borne, 

1 stood ’mid purple imnsieh by a l)ro<)k 
That sang and sparkled in liie summer morn. 

Rough winds no longer shook the dripping trees, 
Whose leafless brandies smote my lattice-pane ; 

1 heaid instead the diowsy hum of bees 
Among the roses in a winding Jane. 

June’s mellow sunshine lay on all the land ; 

I saw the starry eyes of daisies shine; 

Aifd fiom the fiugeis of a clasping hand 
This purple Pansy fouhd its w’ay to mine. 

Ah me ! To think of all the lonely tears 
My eyes have wept since that blue summer day 
When, flushed with trembling hopes and girlish fears. 
In this old book I hid my flower away. 

You know my story, little jtale Ileai-tsease 1 
As king as Time lolls on, such things will be : 

Death laid his hand upon Life’s golden keys, 

And all their melody was hushed for me. 

Yet, dear dea^ flower, although the old, old pain 
Still dims my sight and makes my heart beat fast, 

I know that God will wake for me agiuu 
In years to come the music of the Past. 

£. Mathesok. 
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GIRLS IN ITALY. 

The ninetecntli century will be renowned for 
the strides made in education all over the world, 
as well ns for innumerable otiier advances, im¬ 
provements, inventions, discoveries, &c. It is 
not our intention, however, in the present paper 
to deal with education generally, but to turn 
our attention to that niomcntous question in 
Italy, and sec in what condition it is with regard 
! to the education of girls. In days long gone 
j by, it will be remembered, women in Italy held 
high positions, and exercised a considerable influ¬ 
ence in letters, science, and art; but affairs are 
very different now, and much to be deplored. 
The education of girls is in a low state. No 
progressive spirit has induced the peoidc ^ 
endeavour to improve the lamentable state of 
affairs. A few ladies, fired with energy and zeal, 
are working strenuously to obtain the better 
education of the daughters of Itdy. There is 
nothing in Italy like our own girls' schools, 
which, indeed, are almost unique. Ours are pre¬ 
eminently ‘formative’ institutions. It is rather 
apt to 1^ overlooked, that in order to elevate 
girls into good and thoroughly useful women 
a very careful training is nacessary. 

Italy is in much the same condition as to the 
education of her girls as we were some fifty or 
sixty years ago, before Newnham and Girton 
leavened us. The universities are open to girls ; 
but only about five or six avail themselves of 
university teaching, because the school education 
is not of a kind to fit them for the same place 
at the commencement as the young men^ and 
in Italy girls of thi);teon and fourteen would 
not be allowed to go to the lyc^e and gymnuse 
schools with the boys of the same ag',, who obtain' 
a thbroxigh education there. As a rule, Italian 
girls are listless an«l care only for dress. There 
is no word for ‘training’ in Italian, a signifi¬ 
cant fact, just as there is no expression equiva¬ 
lent to ‘comfortable.’ In order to show how 
low the state of education is, we should here 
mention that *th^ is no home-life in Italian 


circles. Father, mother, sorfs, and daughters do 
not discuss with each other what is going on in 
the world, at home and abroad, nor do they 
venture upon literary topics. The gentlemen 
seek their mental companionship elsewhere, either 
at the cafes or the ballots. Both they and their 
la<lies would laugh at reading and having lite¬ 
rary talks. It would be an immense boon if 
intellectual intercourse between the sexes, now 
unknown, couhl be effected. Education till 
recently was so backward among the upper 
classe-H, that Madame Zampini Salazaro's father 
was a distinguished man, broad-minded, whilst 
his sister could not sign her name! Madame 
Salazaro, an Italian lady with Irish blood in 
her veins, who lives at Naples, is quite a pioneer 
of intellectual development amongst Italian 
ladies. 

Till 1800, any lady who ^ould write her signa¬ 
ture waf supposed to make no other use of her 
accomplishment except in the writing of love- 
letters, not much to her ultimate benefit This 
explains in a great measure the view taken of 
^womon in Italy, and the position they aUow 
lliemsclves to occupy. Innocence was supposed 
'to be only compatible with ignorance. 

Tliere are for middle-class girls three kinds 
of schools: the convent schools, where nuns 
teach* Chiefly embroidering flowers, and religion 
—not its history, but ‘practical’devotions. The 
Government schools do not answer to our high- 
schools, and are not nearly so good. The terms 
are low, some five or six francs a month. These 
attempt to teach the natural sciences; but they 
ore all badly organised. The teaching is very 
poorly paid, and is not appreciated. There are 
examinations, anil the schools work up for any¬ 
thing they just happen to have set before them 
for the time being, so that tliere is no firm basis 
of mental culture. There are three or four so- 
I called superior schools, two of which are in Borne 
(Scuola Femminilia SuperioraX and these are not 
much better. There is the most languid interest 
in higher education, although there are a few 
notable exceptions. There is one lady-doctor 
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practiainglu Rome*who is doing fairly well; but, 
os ntight have been expected, ahe bas bad to 
encounter nmny prejudices. Queen Marglierita is 
very anxious to see the better education of girls, 
and with that the advancement of women. She 
has named thU lady, Lady-doctor to her Court; 
and she “has also been appointed doctor to tRe 
employees gn tlie telegruph service in Borne. 
There 'are two other lady-docto!« at Bol<^ia, 
who studied with the men nt the universities. 
Bonghi opened the road of medicine to women. 
No Italian lady has spoken iu public except 
Madame Salaznro, wlio lectures at Naples on 
women's education ami rights. She frequently 
lectures iu liomo at tlie Palombella, where tlie 
Bomau Scuola Femminilia Superiora is, expressly 
for the It'ilian women. There is a private school 
in Rome, which is really a very good school, 
kept by a family ftamed Natlian, niid here girls 
can obtain some knowletlge to ht tliem for uieir 
later years if they so choose. 

For the daughters^ of poor parents there are 
the municipal schools, which provide a free 
elemontarv educatiop. At these schools they 
are just beginning to teach them to cook and 
sew j but their tendency is to be too technical 
and not sufficiently meiltal. They do not attempt 
to talk or read to them whilst they sew, hut 
sit silent Primary instruction is coinpulsory, 
according to the law of 1859. The schools 
are composed of a lower and higher grade, each 
of two classes. Tu the former are taught rending, 
writing, elementary arithmetic, the elemciils of 
the metrical system, the Italian language, and 
religion, lu the higher grade, in addition to f 
the studies of the lower, are taught composi- * 
tion, penmanship, national hishjry, elementary 
geography, book-keeping, and elementary science. 
Tlie flcnools of the lower grade have to be main¬ 
tained by every commune ; whilst those of the 
higher grade have to he cstjiblished in all towns 
having more than fqnr thonaind inhabitants. 
Teachers are allowed to punish their pbpils by 
admonition, a note of censure in the school 
register, separation from their (tomratles, or sus¬ 
pension, of W’hich parents must be informed ; 
out they are forbidden to use harsh an<l ofFcu- 
eive^ words, or to inflict corporal imnishmentf! 

and evtm iHRSons ns fxinnlHft'j- (’-iii'ls r»f 


and extra lessons as i^enalties. (Tills of fifteen^* 
are allowed to enter the normal schools, which 
are of three kinds: those supported by the 
Government, by the provinces, and by private 
persona The nonnal schools are also goV^ned 
oy certain laws, and the course of stinly com¬ 
prises three yeara The fy-st two years are 
devoted to a preparation for teaclnri^ in the 
lower grades, and in the third year for the 
higher grades. The cuniculum includes religion 
and morality, pcdi^ogy, the rudiments of natural 
history and natural wiilosophy, drawing, music, 
and the principles of hygiene, well as arith¬ 
metic, geometry, and book-keeping. 

In 1861, Milan founded a higher school for 
girls, as it was found that so many attendee! 
the normal schools without any id<sa of ever 
teaching, but mci*ely for the sake of a higher 
education. Tliis school met with such success 
that other cities established similar schools. In 
th^ schools the course of study comprises ethics, 

, language and literature, hygiene, the 

sciences, French language and Utera* 


ture, book-keeping, penmanship, gymnastics, and 
needlework. Besides these studies, which are 
obligatory, some have also introduced the study 
of German an<l English. 

It will bo observed that in all schools gVeat 
stress is lai<l upon penmansbip ; but little atten¬ 
tion is bestowed upon foreign languages. The 
course of instruction comprises three years in 
all these higher schools, except iu Milan, wliere 
it is four years, so that more time may be 
devoted to natural science. The school in Milan 
was for some time free ; but as it was seen 
in other cities that a fee could bo required 
without dcti'iment to the school, a charge of 
fifty lire was made, which is the usual fee in 
the other cities. Students roust be hvelve years 
of gge, and mubt have graduated from the pii- 
niary school and passed a certain examination. 
Besides these, there are some other schoids W'hich 
board eitlier all or a )»nrt of their ]uipils, and 
here special stress is laid on the so-called 
‘ accomplishments' — music, dancing, drawing, 

' foreign languages, kc. 

' With all these Government schools and ‘high* 
schools, if we may use tlie term, it w’ould seem 
that Italian girls should be able to make ‘joine 
better use of their lives. Of course, all are not 
equally aputligtic and frivolous ; to instance this, 
one young girl in a Goveriiincnt school broke 
her right arm, but she persevered, and accom¬ 
plished all her writing with her loit arm! Un- 
foitunutely, women in Italy are still regarded as 
the moral slaves of men, as may be judged from 
(he civil ami penal codes, and as a result, a 
low opinion of them is vei’v general. Nothing i 
is provided to elevate their charuciers or to make ' 
them Belf-relnint or blrong, 

I’hci'e are several cultivated and influential 
men and women endeuvonriiig to bring about 
a better state of things. The (^oimtcss Augusta 
Balzani, an Englishwoman, daughter of Profes.sor 
Simon of Kihiihiirgh, is Vice-preddent of the 
Society lor promoting women’s superior culture. 
The (Juoen of Italy is I'resideut of the Society, 
and most of the comt ladies ore inhTested in 
the work. The piinn'-minister’e wife, Signoiu 
Crispi, is a zealous worker. Mrs William Grey, 
too, the authoress of that delightful book, Last 
/Fords to iJirhy does a great deal for the e<luca- 
lionaPeause—it can baldly be called ‘movement,* 
for so few move. • 

Thimarned girls in Italy are supposed to look 
Mter the chiUtren of their marriea hrotUers and 
sisters, if they have any, as it is looked upon 
as de^^ading if they take to basinebs; and the 
majority are very prejudiced against women- 
wTiters. 

Signora Zampini Salazaro is about lo estab¬ 
lish au International Scientific and Literary Insti¬ 
tute in* Rome, to try whether that will help to 
elevate the girls of Italy. 

From the foregoing remarks, it will be seen 
Sbat the girls Italy have a very different time 
of it from the girls of England. Italy must 
bear in mind that to instruct woman is to 
instruct man; lo elevate her character is to 
raise his • and to enlaige her mental freedom 
is to extend and secure that of the whole com¬ 
munity. For are not nations the outcomes of 
home^ and peoples of mothers? Her girls need 
not live grand lives, but good *and useful ones. 
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doing the work which falls to their lot faith¬ 
fully and conscientiously; for. as George Eliot 
tells ns, ‘ the growing good of the world is partly 
dependent on unhistoric acts; and that things 
are not so ill with you and me as they might 
have lleeri, is half owing to the number who 
lived faithfully a hidden life.* 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE 

THE ROMANOB OP A WRIXJK. 

CHAPTBB XII.—A STOllll OF WIND. 

The atinosi>here now took a deeper tinge of 
gloom. Thunder liad followed the blaze of 
lightning in the w’est, low, distiint, but con¬ 
tinuous, like a rapi«l succe-saion of the batteiies 
of aevenil ships of war heard from afar; and 
as the echoes of this ominous growdmg swept 
to our ears over the glass-smooth lieave of the 
swell, the fresh dye of gloom came into the 
day .uul made an evening darkness of the after- 
iiotm. 

All the ladies were l)t*lo\v; but shortly after 
^[r Johnson had lett me, Miss Temple came 
on deck and wont to tlie side to look at the 
stranger and there lingore<l, with her gaze upon 
the w«*sifTn sky, over wliicli the iliglitniug was 
now running in tlunl lines, a cascading ol tiery 
streaks with a l're(jnent dull opiming blaze low 
down, winch the lie.wls ol tlie .ewell would catch 
aiul miri'or as tliough it wore an instant gleam 
of BiiTisct. IJ.id she condeacende*! to ghince my 
way, I shoulfl liave joined lier. She loiU*red 
a wliile, ami then t<*i't llic <leck ; and at the 
same moment the second matt* came forward 
to the hivak ol the poop ainl called out an 
order for the loresul and mizzen topsail to be 
furled and tlie forotopsaij to lie close retded. 

‘Very un])lcas{tnl shit-e of su.«peii-ie this,’ sHul 
little Mr Suunde:', ''tcailng to my side an 1 
looking up into my tacn. 

‘Very,’ J answered ; ‘hut it seems as if the 
weather was to extinguish our anxiety as regards 
the hrig.’ 

‘Yes,’ said he. ‘f heard the captain tell Mr 
Prance tliat he believes there is a gale of wiml 
behind that storm yonder.—Ui'acioua me! what’ 
a very vivid hush. IJark ! it iumis us quickly.’ • 

There was a rattling jieal of thunder now, 
a long volleying roar of it, and a few large 
drops of rain fell Jfr Cocker stood at th^ 
rail w'ith a telescope in his hand, lie busily 
watched the men up aloft, sometimes letting 
fly an order to tlie boatswain in a voice that 
went past the ear like "a stone from a sling. 
A large drop of ruin splashed upon Mr Saunders’ 
Dose. 

*It’a about to burst, I think,’ said he, looking 
straight up into the heavens with his modest 
yearning eyes. * I slTall go below; ’ and down 
trotted the little creature. • 

‘Mr Cocker,’ said I, Mend me*your glass for 
an instant, will you V I pointed it at the brig. 
^Yes,’ I exclaimed, talking to the second mate 
with the telescope at my eye ; * I believed I 
was not mistaken. Full of men, indeed I Phew! 
Why, there are hands enough upon her yards 
to furnish out the complement of a fifty-cun 
frigate.’ , 

It was indfeed as I said. They were furling 


all canvas upon the stranger, intending appa¬ 
rently to let her meet what was to come with 
a small storm foretrysail, which 1 could see a 
crowd of seamen bending and making ready 
for setting. Her fore and topsail yards* were 
loaded with men swarifiing like bees along the 
tftin delicate lines of spars, and even as Twatched, 
the canvas they were rollin" up melte^ away 
into slender streaks of white, like leaves of trees 
devoured by insects. There looked to me to be 
at least a hundred of a crew to the vessel. 

‘ The weather will put an end to her, I expect,’ 
said I.—‘Very lucky for us, Mr Cocker. A 
large crew ot ruffians and six guns of a side, 
not to mention a twenty-fonr pounder in the 
bow's, and cutlasses and small-arms in galore, 
1 hardly form a joke. It is easy to figure the 
1 beauty, that saiL, I daresay^ three feet to our 
one, quief.ly sheering alongside and throwing 
seventy or eighty of her children aboard, dark- 
skinned assassins, armed U> the teeth, recking 
of garlic.—Well, hang me, Mr Cooker, if I didn’t 
believe that the times of those gentry had passed 
some years ago.’ * 

Ilis lips were moving to ai.swer me,, but there 
was a wide and blinding flash of lightning at that 
instant that set the heavens on fire, immediately 
followed Ity a crash of thunder os deafening as 
though a first-rate had blown up close aboard 
iiH. Yet again the scowl of tlie clouds deepened 
j in darkness, and the brig grew vague on a sudden 
' in the gloom of the .stoniu 

! ‘1’here comes the rain!* cried Mr Cocker, 
pointing to a line of grayish shadow with a 
look of steam boiling up as it were from the 
j base of it It drew creeping slowly on to the 
brig, and its perpcmdicular fall made one think 
of it of a vast sheet of water np above over¬ 
flowing and cataracting sheer down over the edge 
of a cloud. 

‘There is no wind there,’ said I; ‘it is a 
regular^Irishman’s hurricane right up and down. 
— But here goes for a waterproof.’ 

I trundled below for a suit of rubber clothes, 
l^uig too anxious to observe what was to happen 
to choose to leave the deck. All tlie passengers 
were congregated in the cuddy, and the lightning, 
^as it glittered in the portholes and skylight 
^dashed up their faces in the gdoomy atmosphere, 
making tliern look a pale and trembling crowd. 
The Colonel was pacing the deck near the piano. 
Miss JETudson leaned against her mother with 
her ♦hands over her eyes. If ever there came 
a brighter flash than usual, one lady or another 
would scream. Colledge and Miss Temple sat 
over a arauglitboard ; but I could not gather 
from the hurried glance I threw over the people 
as I passed through them that they were playing. 
I equipped myself from head to foot in water¬ 
proofs and came again into the saloon on my 
to the poop» 

‘Are you going on deck, Dngdale?’ cried Mr 
Johnson, shouting aloud, to render bis voice 
audible above the continuous cannonading of 
the thunder. 

‘Yes,’ I replied. 

‘You wilt be struck dead, sir,’ called out 
Mrs Hudson. 

‘I have half a mind to join you,’ said Mr 
Emmett, jumping up mth a wild look at the 
skylight: ‘it’s simply beastly down here.’ 
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‘Hark iaihatr bawled the Colonel; ‘there's 
a thower for you !* 

The wall of rain ha<l reached us. For a 
minute before it struck the ship you could hear* 
it biselng upon the sea like twenty locomotives 
blowing off steam; then plump! came the 
cataract 6n to • ouv decka Had every drop 
been a brick, the noise could not have been 
more aslounding. One couldn’t hear the thunder 
for the roaring of the fall of water and hail¬ 
stones, though the deep and awful note of the 
electric storm was in it to add to its tremen¬ 
dous sound. 

‘Where’s the steward?’ bawled the Colonel 
in his loudest tones. ‘Confound it, are we to 
be left in total blackness liere? Why don’t some 
one light the lamps?’ 

‘Aiv you coming on deck, Mr Emmett?' I 
cried; but he had sunk back on his seat with 
his arms folded and his diead bowed ; and obtain¬ 
ing no reply, I walked to the companion steps, 
receiving, as 1 passed Miss Temple, a half-inter¬ 
rogative glance from her, wljich made me look 
again in readiness to answer the question that 
seemed to hover on her lips. But her eyes 
instantly dropped, and the next instant she 
had turned to say something to her aunt, who 
was on a sofa behind her; so, rounding on my 
heel, up 1 went into the smoking wet 

There was nothing to be seen but rain—such a 
sheet of it as one must explore the latitudes we 
were in to parallel. The lightning flashe<l amidst 
it incessantly, and every hue of the falling w'ater 
sparkled like glowing wire in da/.zling hues of 
crimson and of violet alternating. 

I had not been a minute in the hatchway wdien 
the heavens seemed to be split open to the very 
heart of their depths by a dash of liglitniiig, 
followed in the space of the beat of a heart by a 
shock of thunder that seemed to happen imme¬ 
diately over our mastheads—a most soul-sulxluing 
(crash, if ever thex*e was me! ami as if by^magic, 
the rain ceased, and the atmosphere sensibly 
brightened. There was a great noise of shrieking 
in U e cuddy, and half-blinded, and pretty hand* 
eomely dazed by tliat terrible blast of lightning 
and t!ie thunder-clap which had followed, I crept 
down the steps with my pulse beating haixl in my 
ears to see what had happened, 8(‘arce knowing ' 
but that some one had been struck, and perhaps 
killed. _ 1 r- 

‘What is it?’ I shouted to the Colonel^ who 
stood at the foot of tlie bidder. • 

‘ Only Mrs Hudson in hysterics,’ he roared ; 
on hearing which I went up again, biyi^ in no 
temper to make one of the nervous company 
below. 

The swell had battened ; all to starboard there 
was an oozing os of daylight into the breath¬ 
less thickness, with ugly hump-shapc<l masses of 
black vapour defining themselves np in the ngU 
sallow smother in a sort of writhing way, as 
though they were coining together in a jumble ; 
but to port it was as black os thunder, an inky 


hand. ‘ A plague on this sort of work, say I! 
This serge shrinks consumedly when drenched, 
and my trousers will be up to my knees to¬ 
morrow morning—three pounds ten as good, as 
washed out of a man’s pocket.’ 

‘ Where's your glass, Mr Cocker V 
* In that hencoop there,’ said he. 

I pulled it out, and directed it at the dim 
blotch of brig that had caught my eye stealing 


water. 

' ‘A pretty little shower! ’ said I. 
fVery,’ he answered, with his face showing of 
'A.ineaoned look like the llesh of a washerwoman’s 


a start. ‘So! No fear now of being boarded. 
Our windpipes are safe for the present.—Look 
for youraelf, Mr Cocker.’ 

He ogled her an instant, then bawled to the 
skipper, who was speaking to Mr Prance. 

‘ j;he brig’s been struck, sir! Her mainmast is 
over the side.’ 

In very truth it was as ho declared. I whipped 
the glass out of his hand for another look, and, 
sure enough, could clearly distinguish a whole 
lumber of urreckage lifting to the roll of the 
subdued swell alongside the swaying hull of the 
brig. Her foremast and topmast stood intact to 
the cross-trees, but abaft she was as completely 
denude<l as if a chopper had been laid to the foot 
of the most. 

1 went to th(“ companion way and called down 
to Colonel Bannister. 

‘Halloa? What now? Who wants me?* he 
shouted. 

‘ Tell the ladies, Colonel,’ 1 sung down, ‘ that 
the brig has been struck by lightning, and that 
our safety, so far as she is concerned, is assured.’ 

I beur<l him roar out the news us 1 went to 
the side again, and a moment after np rushed 
tlie M'bole body of passengem to see for them¬ 
selves. 

Old Keeling cried out: ‘Ladies, be good 
ent'ugh to take my advice and return to the 
cabin. We shall be having a strong blow of 
wind coming along in a few miniitcis’ 

‘Mein Gott, she i&s on fire!’ here riiouted 
Ileinskirk, pointing directly at the brig with a 
fat forefinger, whil^t with the other hand he kept 
a binocular glass glued to his eye. 

‘ It is so then, sir' ’ cried Mr Prance to the 
fskipper; ‘ there is smoke—apparently rising from 
her fore-liatch.’ 

Mr Cocker had replaced his telescope in the 
hencoop ; I jumped for St, and in a trice had the 
lenses l>earing upon the brig. Tliere was an 
ap]>earance of smoke, a thin bluish haze of it, as 
though mounting from a newly-kindled bonfire, 
slowly going spirally into the motionless air; 
but almost at the instant of my fii'st looking 1 
thought I could witness something of a ruddy 
tinge fiobhiiig for a breath into this smoke, as 
though «td a sudden leap of flame. Though the 
brig lay at the same distance that had separated 
her from us throughout the afternoon, the 
shrmided ami hoape<l-up vaporous wall of firma¬ 
ment beyond her seemed to heave her as cl(Me 
again to us she really was; and now quite 
easily by the aid of the gl^s I could see her 
decks as she rolled them our way dark with her 
people, many of them hacking and hewing at her 
Egging, 08 though to clear away the wreckage; 
others seemingly passing buckets along; others, 
^ain, running wildly and as it might seem aim- 
egiuarity 


lessly about, whilst with the regularity of a swing 
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in action the beautifully moulded bull rolled 
quietly from side to side with a rhythmic oscilla- 
won of her one mast upon which the fragment of 


out of the shadow of its incurving, and hovered 
like some butterfly over the hideous dusky green 
of the swell 

I replaced the telescope. 

<Here comes the windP I heard Mr Cocker 
sing out. . 

‘Ladies,’ cxied old Keeling, ‘let me beg of you 
to step below.’ 

Most of them complied, but a few lingered, 
staring witli curiosity at tlie coming weather. I 
watched it with nma7.ement, for never before lia«l 
I seen a storm of wiud coming down upon a ship 
in a sort of wall 

The wind sti’uck the brig. My eye was upon 
her, and she disappeared iii the slaieking whiii 
of flying spume os you extinguish a reflection in 
a mirror by breatliing upon tlio glass. A minute 
later it was uptm uk. It smote the liidiaman 
right abeam, and down she lay in a seething and 
hissing flatness of boiling '•'atei's, stooping yet 
and yet, till tlie line of tJio topgallant bulwark ; 
rail looke«l to be flush with the furious yeasty | 
smother. Tliere were two men at llie helm hold- i 
inj^ the wheel jammed hard over. I swung to a ' 
belaying pin on the weather rail, and the poop 
deck went down from me to leeward at an angle 
that made one’s eyes reel in the head to look 
along it. 

I was waiting U> see what the ship meant to 
do, when the weather maintopsail sheet pai'ted, 
though a treble-reefed sail, with a sound like 
anotiier clap of thunder, ami m a moment the 
canvas was flogging away from the yard in 
inbbands, with Mr C’oeker slioutuig at the toprof 
his voice, and a crowd of seamen tumbling and 
capsizing about the main deck to the othcei^s 
onlers to haul upon the clewlines. It was at that 
instant, amidst all this prodigious Imllabaloo, 
that I caught siglit of Miss Temple to leewar<l of 
the mizzen mast holding on to some gear that was 
belayed at the foot of the mast. As my gaze rested 
on her, the rope she grasped either overhauled^ 
itself or was detached from the pin, and slnv 
swung out to leeward. There were henco<>ps and 
rails and the mizzen shitmds to save her from 
going overboard; but there was nothing to pre¬ 
vent her from breaking a limb, or even her neck, 
if she let go. Thoimh my legs yet preserved 
something of their old seafaring niiubluness, the 
slope of the deck made de-^perate work for them. 
Yet the girl must be readied, and at once. She 
did not appear to have sense enough to lower her¬ 
self down the rope till her feet touched,* in which 
posture she might have hung with safety. She 
maintained her first dutch of the gear, and swung 
above the deck to the height of sonic two, 
perhaps three feet. Keeling, who^was clinging tS 
the weather vang, did not seem to see her. The 
helmsmen grinding at the wheel heeded nothing 
but their business. 

^ There was only one means of arriving at the 
girl with any approach to swiftness. I dropped on 
to the deck, and went down upon my knees with 
my head to windward, and worked my way stern 
fimt in that attitude to the line of lee hencoops, 


along which 1 made shift to travel half jammed 
by my own weight against the bars of the coops; 
until, coming abreast of the girl, I got upon, niy 
.legs, and firmly planting my left foot against the 
bottom of the row of boxes in which the fowls 
were immured, and leaning on my right leg in a 
fencing posture, I put my arms round*her waist 
and told her to let^go. She did ^ at once, as 
likely as not because she could hold on nd longer. 
The weight of her noble figui’e was rather more 
than I had bargained for. I had thought to liold 
j her fairly off the deck and ease her awav, whilst 
, in my arms, down to the hencoop behind, on 
which she could sit; but she was too much for 
me. 1 was forced to let her feet touch the planks, 
where, losing her balance, she threw her arm 
round my neck to save herself from falling. The 
next moment I was lodged upon the hencoop, 
she on my knee, and her arifts still enclosing my 
head ; but this was only for a bi'eath or twa 
It was easy to lift her to my side, and there she 
sat, her fine face dark witfi blushes, and her eyes 
spiU'kliug with alarm and confusion and twenty 
other passions and eniotioxvs whilst the curve of 
her bosom rose and fell with hysteric swiftness. 

‘ What a very ridiculous position ! It serves 
me right. I shcmld liiWe taken the captain’s 
advice. I should have gone below.’ 

This was all my haughty companion con¬ 
descended to say. Not a syllable of thanks—not a 
glance of softness to reward me ! However, to lie 
reasonable, slie could have scarcely been audible 
liud she attempted more words. Even to catch 
the few sentences she uttered I bad to strain my 
ear to the movement of her lips, off which the 
wind clipped her speech with a silencing yell. 

There bad been but little thunder in the 
storm, which still showed livid over the eastern 
horizon, that surpassed the wild and prodigious 
roaring of this first outfly of the hurricane. The 
ship continued to lie down to the fierce sweep of 
the wiud at the angle slje had first reached to— 
it was*as good or Imd, indeed, as being on her 
beam ends—and Miss Temple and I were forced 
to keep our seats upon the hencoop, no more able 
to ciawl ivp the cfeck to where the companion 
hutch was than hod it been a elope of polished 
ice. 

f ‘ book ! ’ I shouted to Miss Temple, and pointed 
over our stern, where, out of the flying faintness 
and thickness of spray, the figure of the biig was 
at that instant forming itself. 

!• spraii" upon the hcuco(>p, the better to see, 
grasping the mizzen shrouds for support 

‘Shall I give you a hoist?’ i cried to the 
girl. * * 

Her curiosity was too strong : the flying brig— 
a fleeting vision of the object w'hich had nlled us 
with alarm and suspnse tiiroughout the day, was 
a wonder to be w'ltnessed at such a time as that 
at any cost i^r b'ps parted in the w’ord yes to 
tffe howl of the gale, and in a moment I bad her 


gazing brefitluessly at tne signt astern. 

With her single mast rising to the topmast 
cross-trees, the yards square, the remains of the 
trysail streaming like white hair from gaff and 
boltrope, the brig swept under our stern, shooting 
sheer athwai‘t, seething smoothly as a sleigh over 
a level plain of snow, and rushing before the 
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wind str^gKfr. as tne flight o£ on arrow. A coil 
of thick b&ck smoke^ whose base was reddened 
by Buddett^ longues of fire, blew over her bow, 
and coloured the atmosphere into which she 
rushed with a complexion of thunder. But the 
vision came and went iy a few breaths like an 
object seen by lightning. So dense was the gtde 
with spray, that there ww scarcely a cablas 
length* of oi)euing round about us. The brrg 
showed and was gone ! a phantasm, w’ith the 
white waters pouring over her sprit-sail yard as 
she rushed through it, ami scarce more to be 
noted by the eye during the headlong swiftness 
of her plunge from one wall of spindrift into 
another, tlmn the delicate lines of her rigging 
supporting the foi'emast, the bowsprit vanishing 
in tlie cloud of smoke blowing ahead of her, a 
length of white deck, a Hash of skylight glass, 
the glimmer, so to speak, of some score of faces 
turned our way. 

*She is on tire,’ I cried in Miss Temple’s car: 
^she carries a dootfied ci*ew into that thick¬ 
ness I’ 

She moved, as if to resume her seat, and very 
carefully I got her on to the hencoop again. 

But the first terrific spite of the gale was 
now gone, and the wjuab form of the Indm- 
nmu .lifting a little out of the seething caldron 
in which she lay with her main-deck rail flnsli 
with the yeasty surface, was beginning slowly 
to pay off. Her decks gradually grew level, 
and presently she was right before the wind, 
with the howl of it at her taffrail, and her 
huge bows heaping up tlie wliite sea till the 
leaps of the summits were at eitlier cathead. 

' Mr Oolledgc’s face showed in the companion- 
way. 

‘Oh, there you aie, Miss Temple!’ he roure<!- 
‘Mrs i^dclifie is firmly pei-suadeu you have been 
blown overboard.’ 

She rose, but sat again, for the wind wa.s 
too strong for her, rriend (^lledge himself 
seemed piuned by tfle wmglit of it^in the 
hatch. 

‘We may be able to manage it between 
I shouted ; and passing my arm through hers, 

I drove the pair of us to windwaid, and got her 
on to the companion ladder, down winch shcj 
went u 

now WARS ARE DECLARED. 

One morning about the middle of January all 
the newspapers announced that Lord Salisbury 
had sent, through our Minister at Lisbon, an 
Ultimatum to the Portuguese Govenimeht requir¬ 
ing ‘the withdrawal of all forces, oHiciala, and 
expeditious of any kind from the banks of the 
Shiiv River, beyond the confluence of the Ruo, 
and south of the Zambesi and Moshona Land.’ 
Coupled with this demand was aif intimation tk*at 
fmling a favourable answer within twenty-four 
hours, Mr Petre, our Minister, would leave the 
capital with the whole staff of the legation, and 
await further developments at Vigo. 

Even to those unacquainted with the techni- 
'^tAlUies of diplomatic phraseology, the interpreta- 
^bn of this Ultimatum did not cause much diifi- 
lilCiulty. Whatever might be the precise significance 


of the language, nobody di^bted that practically 
if Portugal did not yield and our Minister went 
to Vigo, we should be in a state of war with 
Portugal How far this conception of the ^tate 
of affairs is strictly accurate will be shown shortly. 
That it siiuuld be the general impression, how¬ 
ever, points to an interesting difference between 
tlie practice of ancient and modern times in the 
mutter of the formalities incident to the Declara¬ 
tion of War. 

It is no doubt true that the gravity of a great 
woi* is more I'calised now than in earlier ages; 
or pei'hups it is more corx*ect to say that the 
gravity of such a struggle under existing con¬ 
ditions is 80 utterlij nnrealisdhU that no Power 
cares rashly to provoke war. Hence, when events 
arise M'hich lead to friction, the tendency has 
been in recent times to prolong diplomatic nego¬ 
tiations in the hope of fludiug a peaceful solution. 
But, on the other hand, when it has once become 
apparent that hostilities are inevitable, the final 
plunge into war is now taken with fai* less of 
courtcons formality than in days of old. 

Readers of Greek history must be familiar with 
instances of foriual embassies sent to denounce 
and justify war. Among the Romans, a College 
of twenty priests known as Fetials was maintained 
for the express purpi>&e of such services. They 
had certain implements and sacred lierbs set upaii 
for their special use ; and they often travelled 
great distances to demand reparation from nations 
who hurl iiyurcil the Roman State, and, if this 
was I'efuscd, to denounce war against them. 

Even had the ]»racti<'e of Rome not set such a 
])i‘ecedeut, it was inevitable from the nature of 
thb organisation of the states winch rose out of 
the ruiiw of the- Empire, and which afterwards 
formed the nations oi modern Euroj[)e, that the 
utmost formality of Declaration should precede 
a gi'cat war—and this for two reasons. In the 
Hist place, wherV, a*' on the C^ontinent, there was 
almost nnhmiletl right of private wai*, some 
oiHcial pronouncement was essential for the pur- 
I’pose of establishing a distinction between a mere 
sipiubble among a fe,vy barons and an act of 
hostility for which the community was respons¬ 
ible. Further, military enterprises were I’egarded 
as being not so much national undertakings as 
personal exiieditiona, levied for the private honour 
of the sovereign as feudal superior, and to be con¬ 
ducted thercfoi*e with all due observance of the 
rites of chivalry. Witness, as instances of this 
feelings the challenge of Richard I. to Suladin, 
and that of Edward III. to Philip of France, to 
settle their disputes by single combat. Under 
cuch a regime ^ was not to be expected that men 
BO e.xact in their observance of the punctilio of 
the tournament would be luoi-e remias in their 
wars; hence, we are not surprised to learn that 
as a necessary preliminary to the commencement 
of hostilities, letters of formal defiance were always 
exchanged. Of these a somewhat burlesqued 
example is given in Ivankoe. * , 
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At a ratlier later ' date, verbal proclamation 
tbron^b a herald was substituted for these letters 
of defiance.' This continued to be practised till 
the^iKteenth century, and there are two instances 
of it §0 recently as the middle of the next 
centoy. In 1635, Louis XIII. sent a hei-ald 
to Brussels to declare war against Spain; and 
twenty-two years afterwards, Sweden declared 
war against Denmark by the mouth of a herald 
sent to Copenhagen. 

But even prior to this time, influences had 
been at work which undermined the old usages. 
After the close of the Hundred Yearn’ War, the 
civil wars in England, the consolidation of the 
great European states, and above all, the fierce 
rancour engendered in the religious wars,^ had 
all contributed to discredit the old forms of feudal 
chivalry. Written declarations were substituted 
for proclamation by heralds, and as eui-ly as 1588 
the Great Armada attacked England without 
any Declaration at all. 

Til© great legal writers still lent their support 
to the older usage; as wlicre Grotius <leclares 
that the voice of Go<l and Nature alike order 
men to renouiKMJ friendship before embarking in 
W'ar. But in spite of their iullneiice, ]»raetice 
became very loose. On the one b/md, we have 
the two cases already cited, and our war witli 
the Dutch in 1671, where there wa:., solemn pro¬ 
clamation. On tlie otlier, we liave the war of 
Ou&tavus Adolphus with the Kinpire, and an 
Englisli e.xpedition agaiii«t tlie Spanish West 
Indies in 1651, carrie<i througli witlioiit Uecbmi- 
tum ; ami our Dutch wars of 165:i and 166"); 
the war between Portugal and the Dutch in 16 lo; 
and linally, the war betweeu Erauce and the 
Empire ni 1688, in all of which hostilituis weie 
in ail advanced state before any Dcclai*ation was 
issued. t 

Still, the lingering influence of the older usag" 
is shown in the <hstinction which Motloy, a wnuf 
in touch with the practice of men of action, draws 
betweeu Solemn’ and ‘ unsoleinn’ wars. ‘ A general 
war,’ says lie, ‘is either solemnly denounced or 
not solemnly denounced ; the former is when 
war is solemnly declared or proclaimed by our 
king against another state. An uusolemn war« 
is when two nations slip into war without anjj,' 
solemnity, and ordinarily happenetli anioitght uk 
A gain, if a foreign priiu^ invades our coasts or 
seta upon the king’s navy at sea, a real, though 
not solemn war may, and hath formerly, arisen. 
So that a state of war may lie between two 
kingdoms without any proclamation or iudictiou 
thereof, or other matter of record to ])rove it.’ 

In for the greater number of the struggles of 
the eighteenth ccutiu y, no Declaration was issued 
until a state of war had been constituted tie fado^ 
and had even in some instances existed fdr many 
cars. In some few^cases tlie whole contest was 
egun, continued, and ended without notification, 
while it is difficult to find a singly case where tlft 
commencement of hostilities was preceded by 
Declaration. 

An influential minority of jurists now began 
to lend the weight of their authority to the new 
usage ; but the majority continued to support the 
old doctrine, which died hard. Practically, how¬ 
ever, the only two directions in which it manifested 
its continued Vitality were equally unfortunate. 


On the one hand, by fumishiing a defeated notion, 
against which no Declaration had been made, with 
a formal ground for regarding itself as wronged, 
jt led to feelings of rancour being perpetuated 
against the conquerors. One instance of (Jiis is 
to be found in the indignation of Austria at the 

f announced attack by Prussia on Silesia in 1740. 
this case the irnt|^iou was perhajps hardly to 
wondered at, as xrederick had actually his 
armies in Silesia two days before the Emperor 
even knew of the ground of quarrel 
Where, on the other hand. Declarations were 
issued, as was customary, long after war hod com¬ 
menced, angry disputes arose whether property 
captured before the date of issue was lawful prize. 
The decision that such property was good prize 
if coyulemned after the Declaration, snowa how 
merely formal was even the show of respect which 
its supporters still managed* to secure for the 
old doctrine. 

During the latter part of the centuiy, when 
the burdens laid u{>on neuHhids bad become more 
onerous, the very comniendable custom sprang 
up, and was generally adopte<l, of issuing a mani¬ 
festo or notice of the comnx'ucement of war, not 
necessoi'ily to the enemy, but to the diplomatic 
agents of other nations who were required to 
observe the laws of neutrality. 

'I’he opinion of the great jurists of this century, 
since the close of the Napoleonic wars in 1815, 
has been more e(jually divided on the necessity 
of Dechu'ution. Several of the leading continental 
authorities stiP luaintain that some form of notice 
to the enemy is imperative. Others, along with 
the more luiluentiul British and American autho¬ 
rities, take the opposite view. Let us glance at 
the practice in the matter as shown in the greater 
recent wars. 

In neither the war with England in 1812 nor 
wiLli Mexico in 1846, did the United States issue 
either Manifc'sto or Declaration. Of the smaller 
wars down to 1870 in winch a European power 
w'as ciftiuged on one side* or the other, our own 
uuiniportunt contest with Persia in 1838 affords 
ybat seems to be a solitary instance of Declara¬ 
tion. The Opium War of 1840, the Italian War of 
1847-49, the Anglo-Persian War of 1856, as well 
os the Danish struggle about Sclileswig-Ilolsteiu 
in 1863, and the wai' betweeu Brazil aiul Uruguay 
; in the following year, all commenced by acts of 
hostility, preceiled, indeed, in several instances by 
diplomatic notes and luaiiitestoes, but in no case 
heralded by Declaration of War. 

In November 1853, after prolonged negotiations 
had already taken place, the Ottoman Porte pro¬ 
tested agifiust Hussian claims, and mtimatecl its 
intention of going to war. To this the Emperor 
Nicholas respondeil in a very elaborate ionnal 
Declaration, emitted at Moscow. Hostilities did 
not actually commence till the 4th of November, 
tjiree days after the (’zaps proclamation, of which 
tDe Sultan hadithus time to become aware. Rela¬ 
tions betw'ccii the Czar and the English and French 
courts became more and more strained during the 
next few «a’eeks. On the 8th of February 1854, 
the Russian minister left England ; and six days 
later, Lord.Clarendon in the House of Lords stated 
that we were ‘drifting into war.’ On the 2l8t, 
Nicholas issued a manifesto complaining of the 
unfriendly attitude of England and France: On 
the 27 th, Captain Blackwood was sent to St 
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Petersbi^ wi^'an Ultimatum, hia iiiBtructions^ bv the Axistrians, without any formal Declaration 
being to wait aii: days for an answer. Before that of War. This complaint is a curious example of 
time had elapsed, the Emperor declined to give historical retribution, a precisely similar protest 
any reply} but the Russian Foreign Minister stated having been made, it will be remember^, one 
privately thiU; his master would not declare hundred and twenty years earlier by Austria 
war. s f^ainst the Prussian invasion of Silesia. The 

^ On the 22d of March a message from the Qu»u Bed Prince followed up his complaint by formedly 
was read in the House of,Lords declaring w«w; decdaring war against Austria, a measui'e which 
and tile Uaiette of the 28th contained the Italy had taken two days previously, 
announcement and justification of this step. On Four years later, Prussia was again involved in 
the Slst, according to a quaint old custom, the a war which was destined to complete the unihca' 
High Sheriff and other chief City dignitoiies of tion of Germany, to which the Seven Weeks’ War 
London attended in their rol»es and proclaimed had been the hrst step. On the 10th of July 1870 
the war from the steps of the Exchange. Early it was announced by the French Ministry that 
in April, we completed the alliance with France, the King of Prussia had refused to receive the 
now also in arms against the Muscovite. All Emperoris ambassador, and that the German Min< 
these steps, it will be observed, were simply for ietqp was preparing to leave Paris. Lai^e war 
the information of our own subjects and of credits were asked, as, in the face of these facte, 
neutrals, no steps being taken, os in earlier times, France could no longer maintain peace. On the 
to give a formal notice to the ^nemy. 16th the slighted French Minister reached Paris, 

This also was tlie case five yeaw Liter in the and the German representative left France 
Austro-Italian war of 1859. The Emperoris Ulti- thereupon, with a selLassertiou characteristic of 
matum was presented on the 23d of April; and the popular feeling of the time, issued a Declara- 
two days afterwards. Count Cavour intimated its tion of War, a copy of wliich was handed by the 
rejection. On the same day Victor Emmanuel charge d’affaires at Berlin to Count Bismarck, 
announced to the army the outbreak of war, and by whom it was laid before the parliament of 
on the 26th operations commenced. the North German Confederation on the 20th. 

The American Civil War presents an interesting England on t^^c 19th had recognised the existence 
instance of the modern tendency to rely on facts of war by her proclamation of neutrality, 
rather tlian forms. As the North never recog- In the next wai' of any moment, the Russo- 
nised the Southern States as being other than Turkish war of 1877, we have a rediictio ad 
rebels, of course they were precluded from declar- absurdum of the doctrine of the neccbsity for a 
ing war <^;ainst them; but in a way which may Declaration so far as demanded in the interests 
be readily summarihed, a state of war came to w of the enemy. On the 24th of April the Czar 
recognistnl as having m point of fact supervened emitted a Declaration of War at Kischenelf. 
on a state of insurrection. The Secession move- Copies were circulated among the commanding 
meat, which begau in South Carolina on the 20th oHicei's of the various j-egiments, and the diplo- 
December 1861, speedily spread to the other matic agents of the Great Powers were also 
Southern States. On the 9th of January 1861 the pmpex'ly enough apprised of the contents, with 
first shot was fired from the butteries of Fort tlse result that England, France, and Italy issued 
Sumter on the Star of Ute Westj attempting to pi’ 0 <‘lamations of neutrality six days later. The 
enter Chaideston with Reinforcements. Notwith- Sublime Porte, ior whose infonnution the Decla- 
standing this, Lincoln on the 4th of Mabch still ration was prasumably, in tlic first instance, in- 
characterised the movement as insurrectionary, tended, of course got a copy of the manifesto; 
Nino days later, Charleston surrendered to the but the precise extent to which it benefited by 
Confederates, and war-votes were then asked for. the war being declared (not simply begun) will be 
On the 15th of April, letters of marqixe were appi'eciated when it is rememl^red that by the 
iMuld by the South, and a blockade ]jroclaime(U! evening of the day when the Emperor made 
by the North. On the 3d of May, larger war'sthe proclamation at Kischeiieff, fifty thousand 
votes were asked, and Mr Seward ^announced in a troop# had already ci’ossed the froiitiei* into 
letter to the American Minister at Paris that the Roumania. * 

Government had * accepted the Civil War os an Among struggles of less importance, our Ashan- 
inevitable necessity.’ England and France*tbere- tee War of 1873, the Transvaal War, the French 
upon recognised the rights of the South xis a belli- wars in Tonquin and China, and the Egyptian 
gereut State, and issued proclamations of neutra- War, all began without Declaration. In the last- 
lity. This action they justified on £hfe ground mentioned cas.c, Arabi-Pasha was required by 
that although tliere had been no Declaration of Admiral Seymour, on the 10th of July 1882, to 
War, the credits voted and the proclamation of surrender the forts of Alexandria; and on his 
blockade were facts consistent only with a state of failure to do so within the time specified, the 
war, not of mere insurrection. bomboMuient began. 

The Seven Weektf War of ISBQ began with the Lastly, we have two instances in which small 
rupture, on the 12th of June, of diplomatic rAa- states have recently reverted to the ancient 
tions between Prussia and Austria, followed on the V^'^^ctice. On the 12th of November 1885, King 
same day by a Declaration of War by the former Thebaw of Burmah favoured us with a Declara- ; 
power against Saxony, whose territory was entered tion of War, the information conveyed by which, I 
on the IStli. On the I6th, Austria intimated her however, appears rather superfiuou% as our j 
intention of supporting Saxony, and this Prussia troops were already advancing on his capital, 
interpreted as a Declaration of War. A bellicose Our reply was a proclamation deposing his dusky 
manifesto addressed ‘To My Armies’ was issued majesty. 

by Franeis Joseph. Onthe22d, Prince Fritz Carl In the same month Servia went to war with i 
■W^plained of the violation of the Silesian frontier Bulgaria. Servia, to be so jiiveiiile a power, 
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aeems to be a good deal of a formalist In Even for this pui»p 08 e, howeTOr, unequivocal ao^« ' 
both of her attacks on Tm-key—in June 1876 of war raise a necessary presumption of fact 
and December 1877—she duly declared wav before of war which neutrals are not entitled to dis- 
attacking; and when she came to differ with regard. j. r. 6. 

Bulgaria in 1885, she acted consistently, sending -- 

a most? orthodox Declaration of War, the chal- JULIUS *VERNON: 


a moat? orthodox Declaration of War, the chal- JULIUS *VERNON: 

lenge in which was cordially accepted by Bill- . ' • 

garia all in due form, selon lc» r^gUsy just as if the j a stobt^op hyde park. ^ 

disputants had been a couple of feudal barons of chafter xil 

the middle ages. As, however, both parties com¬ 
plain of previous invasions of territory, we are When Mr Clayton learned from his daughter 
tempted to inquire of what use was all this of Frank Holmes having been there and of the 
cerempny ? efforts he was making in Faune*s behalf, he was 

And now to revert to our recent dispute with touched by the voung man’s generosity. This 
Portugal, it is to be hojicd that the acceptance of was greater than he knew, but ne knew enough 
our terms by the court at Jnsbon has obviated to appreciate it It somewhat altered, however, 
the possibility of this resulting in the addition of an opinion he had half formed—which events 
another to the precedents oii the commcuceinent had lorced upon him—that Holmes was himself 
of modern warfare. This being so, we can with in love with Mary. Mr Clayton had never had 
more satisfaction consider the theoretical ques- a firm opinion as to this; for if Holmes were 
tion as to what would have been the precise a lover, why did he suffer himself to be cut out 
result had the required concessions been declined, by Faune when the field i^as open to him ? It 
Well, from the cases considered we are in a indeed seemed on the whole, to the banker, that 
position to say that the witluUiiwaJ (‘f our as regarded his daughter and Frank Holmw—who 
ambassador would have been sufficient intimation had both had ample opportuiiity of knowing each 
of our abandonment of all of diplomatic other’s sentiments before Faune came upon the 
settlement to juftity us in beginning hostilities, scene—there was a failure ot love on one side or 
At the same time it would not of itstdf have the other, or both. Faune’s success seemed to 
involved us in war. Nay, even the more une- have been easily won ; and if Holmes loved 
qiiivocal step of the dismissal of their ambassador, Alary, he would hardly be so zealous a defender 
while rendering hostilities inevitable, would not, of his rival now. 

at least in questions with outside nations, have And this brought Mr Clayton to consider the 
cstabli^ihcd a state of war until followed by some situafiou that would arise in the event of Faune 
recognised act of war (such, for example, U'l a being ttc(|uitted. It occurred to him this evening 
blockade). I'util this took place, it woubl still to mention it to his daughter, because that tele- 
have been in the option of Portugal to have made gram from Holmes stating that the meeting with 
terms with us, by mediation or otherwise, on the ‘M’ in the Park had no reference to the Harder, 
footing that we were still at p<‘acc. had inclined him to a more favourable view of 

As to the merits of the contention for explicit the prisoner’s case. When he told his daughter 
Declaration handed to the enemy, there is rno about this matter, he found that she had already 
bettor pronouncement than that of Mr Hall: heard of it, and learned from her the important 
‘The use of a Declaration does not exclude sui- deduction which Frank ^olmes had indicated— 
prise, blit it at lea'Jt provides that notice shall iiamel^^ the explanation of Faune’s leaving 
be served an infinitesimal space of time before a Cadogan Place so eoily. 

blow is sti'uck. A manifesto, unless it be under- • ‘ Tliat is very important, Mary: it takes away 
stood that hostilities are not to commence until one of the most senous links in the case against 
after there is reasonable certainty that authenti- him. I am beginning to feel that he has been 
cated information of its contents has reached th(% the victim of very unfortunate appearances.’* 
enemy’s government, la quite consistent with is'■ ‘I hope so, papa,’ she replied, without seeming 
blow before notice. The truth is that mt forms to shai'e his confidence. 

can give security against disloyal conduct, ami ‘In case of his acquittal, Mary, of course a 
that when no disloyalty occurs, states always good deal of reparation will be due to him.’ 
sufficiently well know when they stand on tlfe Miflry Clayton said nothing, and in truth her 
brink of war.’ The incidents of the opening of father found it difficult to get at his position, 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1877 furnish sufficient Assuming Faune to be aiquitted, no stain could 
comment on this passage. be presf^ed to remain on his character on‘ 

In shoit, steam and electricity have rendered account of the awful chaige. Should he not be 
communication so rapid, and the state of organic entitled, then, to resume his former social position 
sation—not merely national but international—is and to receive the warm congratulations of his 
so complete in modern society, that two* nations friends 1 Only one thing barred—this wm the 
cannot approach a supture without both being matter of the cheque. Mr Clayton as yet knew 
fully aware of it The withdrawal and, «till oMy a part of lhat transaction, enough, hoiyever, 
more, the dismissal of an ambasssdor is therefof^ to cast a deep shadow on Fauna’s honour. But, 
sufficient warning how matters stand to warrant unconsciously, he was still under the infiuence 
an immediate commencement of operations, which of the young fellow’s manners, and if hin 
is in fact a Declaration of War. Written daughter’s wash w^ to resume former i-elations, 
declarations, proclamations, manifestoes, gazette the baker's sense of repomtion due to the 
notices, and the like, are chiefly useful as unjustly accused man would probably cover over 
bringing under the notice of outside nations the the transgression of the cheque. And—assuming 
existence of a ^state of war which demands the Claude Faune to be proved guiltless, and to have 
observance by them of the rules of neutrality, no woiae off'ence agmust him than the affair 
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of the cheque, wiich might be open to niiti- wrong, and it was for from luiiikely that the girl 
sating esplanstion—Mr Clayton, in his i)re8eqt would wgarJ herself as in some measure respous- 
frame of mind, saw no r&mou. wliy former rela- ible for the wron}'. How for, then, would the 
ti&iis should not be resumed, if his child’s afifec; combined forces of pity for his suffering and 
tions.were at stake. anxietv to repair her own shore of the iiyuiy go 

He shrank, however, ^s yet from approaching towards counterbalancing the opposite leehng? 
that subject with her; there was not sufficient To offer herself as an expiation is just the eacri- 
certainty. He half I'esolved it would be advm- fice at whicli some girls, of Mary Clayton’s char* 
able to c(hisult i'rauk Holmes lirst I’oOr acter, would not hesitate. 

Frank! In the opinion of Holmes, the event would 

When his daughter came to say good-night hardly occur to demand the saendee; none the 
to Hini Mr Clayton was startled by her looks, less was the possibility distressing to him. If he 
*My child,’ he said, caressing her hand, ‘you did not love her so truly himseli, and if he could 
are making yourself ill. Have courage; all will exonerate himself from the silent reproach of 
be well in time. Wliy do you not go out for having delivered her over to this rival without 
a while every day if Shall 1 take you fur a one attempt to win hef- fur his own, he could 
di'ive to-mori‘ow 'f’ reg^nl the contingency of her becoming after all 

‘ Thank you, papa. No; I ivill not take you the wife of Faune with ab much pity, but with 
from your business. Perhaps 1 may go by mucli less pain. He did not think that Faune 
myself.’ ' would be acquitted ; but Mr Clayton bad strongly 

‘Shall I send Frank Holmes to take you out?’ impressed him with the possibility that, if 
he asked, after a pautfe. acquitted, the man would still be able to win his 

‘If he can spare time, papa, I shall be glad,’ prize. \Vith a heavy sigh, Frank Holmes wished 
she answered; and Mr Clayton promised to ask it were all over. One way or the other, there 
him. was no Injpe for him ; ho was long too lute for 

that; and was so sure of his strength that he was 
Can a refined woman willingly become the wife ready to come to her whenever she wislied, in the 
of a man whom she despises, or has good cause to old manner. All the kindness ol liis nature was 
despise? This was the problem that filled tlie at her service,'and he knew how she needed kind- 
reflections of poor Holmes as he trudged wearily ness now. 

towards the offices of Mr Orudic, Faune’s solicitor. This visit he was paying to Faune’s solicitor 
after Mr Clayton had called on him next morning, was tlie lobt step he intended to take in the case. 
Mr Clayton had asked Iiim to take his daughter He saw no good that he could do iii any direction; 
out, and ilolmes had promised to do so, after but after learning how far liie dclence bad got, he 
calling on Mr Crudie. Then Mr Clavtoii went could form a more decided opinion, 

on—unconscious of the pain caused to his patient Mr Crudie was a gciitlemuu who had achieved 

listener—to state his anxieties regaiding the situa- some tame in criniinuL cases. He willingly gave 
tion on Faime’s release, should he be released. Ilolmes an interview; and when the latter stated 
The tendency of the banker’s feelings was plainly his jioaition m relation to the case, the solicitor 
indicated ; and it seemed clear enough to Holmes ei^iresscd his readiness to discuss it with him. 
that, if Mary Clayton consented, the mariiage ‘1 have thought ol asking to see Faune,’ said 
would eventually take place in the contingency Holmes; ‘but 1 am aiiaid it w'ould be of little 
of an acquittal. use.’ 

Of course he expressed no opinion, but con- ‘It would be very little use, Mr Holmes,’ said 
sented to think it over; however, that which ^Jr [the solicitor emphatically. ‘He is the most ini- 
Olayton was most anxious to find out M'as the , practicable client 1 have ever liatl. I am afraid 

attitude his daughter would be likely to take 11 cannot do much for him ; and bat that it would 

in the eventuality contemplated. Fmiik Holmes, prejudice his ease, I would tlirow it up.’ 
could have told him that his daughter loved’L This was a surprising statement. 

Faune ; but post that, he knew nothing. I ‘ Is his case so bad as that^’ 

Could she marry Faune, if he should be ' ‘ We have practically^ nothing to go upon, Mr 
acquitted? He remembered what she had said Holmes, unless the prisoners Irienda find some- 
to him on that matter. He knew that she'cfmld thing for us. Our position is ainiply a negative 
never respect the man. But certain poweifiil one. The only point the Crown have not yet 
forces hod come into operation since then, and establisheil is the identity of Faune with Julius 
who can count on the decisions of a w bmaii when Vernon, or the fact of communication between 
her affections are concerned? We find women him and the governess. There is something in 
who are worthy of all the reverence man can give the dark which we do not know, and which it is 
them, wedded to worthless husbands ; but it was important we should know.’ 
probably after marriage they discovered the clay * Wih he tell you nothing at all V asked Holmes 
their idol was made of. Sometimes we see sucli in astonishment. ‘ If he ellipses liis lips, he may 
women voluntarily giving thenSselves to nifeii as jvell plead guilty. Does he give any account 
whose worlhlesBiicss they know; alas, for the «»f himself on tUe night of the lUth of June ?’ 
forlorn-hope of love making the creatures better ! ‘ Merely that be left Cadogan Place soon after 

There was no vanety of the melancholy case that nine o’clock, that he met you at Albert Gate about 
Holm^ did not turn over in his thoughts. a quarter past, and that he kept an appointment 

He believed that to Mary Clayton’s pure and with a man in the Park for two or three miautea 
delicate sense there was no gilding over, with love’s at half-past nine.’ 
gx>r art, that which was unworthy of respect. ‘He has told you that?’ 

supposing him to be innocent, the man would ‘ Then you were aware of it ?' said the solicitor^ 
out of prison after suffering most cruel {a little surprised. * * 
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*I happened to find it out.—I may say more ‘There ia much about FauSe tliat sometimes 
about it pi*esentiy.—What does Fauue say about si^gests tliese thoughts to me. Mind, my theory 
itr is only a theory, and a speculative one, and the 

‘Nothing more than what I have told you. furthest I will go is to think that it leaves room 
He stilleiily says: “ You ask me what I did that for a doubt os to his guilt. Of course it would 
night. 4 met u man by appointment inside the be no use mentioning ^ch a theory in court. 
Park railings opposite the top of Soutli Street at What do you think of it, Mr Holmes i ^ou aio 
half-past nine ; we 8i)ent about three minutes better acquainted with his affairs than I am.’ 
togetner; then he went back by Hyde Park ^Holmes thought it for a fe^ mmutes. 

Corner, and I went home.”—He has refused to The theory was that, if guiltless of the murder 
give me either the man’s name or the business of Mui^aret Neale, Faune was sunk to that low 
they had.’ obb of existence whose only available cure is 

* But he did not go stiaight to his rooms, suicide, and was willing to accept judicial death 
Mount Street was close by, and it was within with the melancholy consciousness of innocence, 
five minutes of ten when he entered liis lodg- as a relief from the moral responsibility of self- 
ings.’ destruction. From his own point of view, Holmes 

‘ He says he hud a smoke.’ could not admit that the man’s case in life was 

‘And the previous night, Friday, has he luen* desperate, but he could not see it with Faune’s 
tioaed where lie spent it V eyes. All the same he shook lias head. 

Mr Crudie took a paper from a drawer and ‘1 do not think it is that, Mr Crudie. It & 
referred to it. ‘Wednewlay, <lineJ at Cadogan something he is afraid to confess even to you. 
Place; Thursday, at club, <Ud not leave till IIus he accounted for him!«ell in no way at all 
11.30-—that’s the Schools Club ; Friday, at club, since leaving London?’ 

left at 0, and smoked in the Park till past 10 ‘Yes—to some extent he has.—Was he, to your 

o’clock.’ knowledge, addicted to driiik'i.ig?’ 

Holmes lelt the gravity of that last stjitement ‘To my knowledge, us loug as I knew him. 
Inch by inch, from luiexpectcfl (marter.s, cou- his habits in that respect were as delicate as a 
viction was creeping upon the doome<l man. lady’s. 1 have lieanl, indeed, that he gambled, 
The solicitor noticed the change iti his visitor’s and lost u good deal lately from taking t^o much 
face. brandy ; but I have hardly credited it’ 

‘I know the man he met in Hyde Park on ‘Nevertheless, he had been drinking heavily 
the Saturday night, Mr Crudie, and I know i before his arrest. I saw the evidence of it lay- 
why he met him. At lir»t, 1 thought the tact j self. He has n(lmilte<l to me that all that fatal 
might be important as accounting lor i'\iuuc | Sunday in his rooms he had been taking brandy; 
lea\ing Mr Clavtm’.'. when he did.’ j that lie hud hardly a recollection of liis departure 

‘Hon’t you think so still?’ Mr Orudiu asked! from London; that, however, he slept m the 
with interest ‘ Is the man to be had ?’ train, and therefore remembered his arrival in 

‘Mr Orudie, it Ava.s chielly to warn yi*u again.'^t Dover; that there he dmnk more, and believes 
that mirage that I decided to see you. The 1 —without being certain—tliat he wrote a letter 
man is gone out of the cuuntiy. It is unnecessiq-y , to Miss (^la)ton : what the letter contained and 
to say more. Accept my assuiiuice that it is' whether he posted it or not he does not recollect 
best to ignore that incident, as matters at present at all. Then he dai^kly refeis to some act of 
stand. Should they take another turn, of course ! perfidy which he refuses *to explain ; after this 
1 would put everything I know into your haiida. his memory is a blank until he finds himself, 
If Fauue refuses to help himself, his friends are .shattered and penniless and degraded, in a low 
powerless.’ ludging at the docks.—What do you think of that 

‘That is very true, Mr Holmes. There ia his story?’ 
diaappearonee from London on Sunday tlie lltli, ‘1 am afraid it is of little use to you, whether 
which Faune obstinately refuses to explain. It,Vine or not. Miss Clayton received no letter 
was not done in the fashion of a uuirueret*, was { from him, 1 am certain.’ 

it ? Of coui’&e thei‘e am exceptions to every j ‘ Peihaps he failed to post it, or never wrote it 
rule ; but the metliod of the murder, and th<‘ | at all. But it is of no consei[ueDce. 'I'he only 
manner of Ins disaprH'arance from Loudon umkj leg, fact, we have to fight upon,’ said the 
reappearance in an East-end lodging-house, are solicitor, ‘is to stick fast to the theory that no 
not, to my mind, suggestive of the same origin.’ person on eartli had any motive to kill Maigaret 
‘You think it possible, then, that hia conduct Neale exeept her husband, aii<l make the Crown 
had reference to some other motive ?’ prove lhat Faune was the husband before they 

‘What can 1 think?’ replieil the solicitor with can ask the jury to convict him. Coses have 
a gesture of impatience. ‘ The man’s, manner been won on weaker grounds.’ 
to me is reserved and sullen even; h(? seems ‘You mean to fight on that line, then? Thev^ 
apathetic, indifferent,as to his fate. Now, my wjiU challenge you to aciount for the prisoners 
experience is that a guilty muu is seldom qble mavements the flight of the murder, and I warn 
to keep up a show of that sort^ But a inan’» you again, you dure not produce the man he met 
fortunes and character may be so desperate, that in the Pailf, even if he was to be had.’ 
an acquittal would be felt by him as no boon; ‘That’s.a difficulty; but we may get over it 
that iu fact, being hanged for a crime of which If they don’t find evidence connectii^ Faune 
he is innocent may be regarded as tiie less of with the governess, we will make it warm for 
two evils; the other being the usual cat^trophe them, at aU events. That is how we stand at 
of suicide, to get rid of a miserable and hopeless present.’ 

existence.’ The only hope, therefore, of an acquittal de- 

Holmes was gfowing interested. pended on the Crown being unable to establish 
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the prisoner's identity with Julius Vernon, or his ; 
correspondence with Maivaret Neale since ^is, 
return to England; in which event an able counsel 
might succeed in so shaking the jury as to compel 
theqit to bring in a verdict of acquittal 

HOW SAILORS ARE PUNISHED. 

In the nJatter of punishments at the present 
day the sailor has a much greater variety than 
‘ Tommy Atkins.* Although tlie days of fledging 
are past, and the severe nnd inhiunan cruelties 
whi<5i were formerly inflicted by in^tiuet and 
merciless captains have long been abolished, some 
of the oflences of England’s ‘jolly tars’ and their 
punishment may still be interesting. 

Breaking leave—in sailors’ parlance, ‘stretching 
it’—and drunkenness are the two oflfenccs for 
which the majority figure in the defaulters’ book. 
When a seaman comes on board intoxicated he is 
put into the cockpit or ‘ flats and if noisy, put 
in irons until he is sober. The irons, it may 
be said in passing, consist of two steel bracelets 
and two anklets, and these are fastened together 
by a heavy chain weighing from sixteen to thirty 
pounds; the whole forming the ‘jewelry’ the 
noisy culprits are compelled to wear. He who 
breaks his leave goes to his work as usnal. Both 
classes of offenders have their names enteml in the 
defaulters’ book,and are marshalled on the quarter¬ 
deck next morning to receive punishment. When 
the bugle sounds the ‘Cornish Mill,* each man 
must answer to his name—to be * stretcheil off,’ as 
it is termed—when read from the defaulters* 
book by tlie master-at-arms, before the Captain 
and the Commander. Usually, the pentcnce for 
a first offence of drunkertneas is to have one day’s 
pay stopped for every six hours the culprit was 
unflt for duty. If on this occasion it should be 
a second offence, iu addition to this the offender 
loses any stripe or badge he may have and is also 
‘black-listed.’ If the offence is continued, the 
punishment is doubled when possible, and the 
culprit is sometimes confined to cells or impris¬ 
oned on shore. ,, 

The punishment for being absent ‘ over leave,’ 
for a first offence, is a day’s pay stopped for every 
fiix*houm over the time for returning. If th^l 
offence is repeated, the additional punishmeuu ] 
are, being black-listed or confined to cells, and 
one day’s leave stopped for every six hours’ 
absence. According to comluct, the men enjoy 
one of four classes of leave: Special, Privilege, 
General, end Habitual. Special leave is an allow- j 
ance of every other night ashore; Privilege, twice ; 
each week—Thursday and Sunday; General, once 
each montli; Habitual, once iu ninety days. 
Being ‘black-listed’ means that the seaman has 
bis grog stopped, is not allowed to smoke, is put 
back into a lower class for leave, and has to work 
ill all his ‘ Sparc’ time. Another punishment for 
minor offences is ‘ 10 A ’—that is, having to ^ut 
all your meals on the upper dock, ^ing employed 
between watches in the daytime holystoning or 
cleaning bright luetal-work ; and when in har¬ 
bour, standing from eight till ten at night facing 
the ship’s side, aft; in addition to having the 
grog stopped and not being allowed to smoke. 
The other seamen are allowed to ‘enjoy the weed 
fonts’ iu the forecastle meal-times and in the 
eyexuag. At nine o’clock every morning the 


I bugle sounds ‘Divisions’—that is the inspection 
! by the Lieutenant of Divisions—on Sunday by 
the Captain. This is for the purpose of seeing 
that every man is clean and tidy and iu the ‘ full 
rig of the day.’ Should the officer be of opinion 
that a seaman requires a shave, that his silk is 
not tied as per regulation, or the tapes sewn on 
the collar too close, he will order the man to 
appear for punishment next morning. ^ The sen¬ 
tence is generally the same as for breaking leave ; 
but sometimes when a seaman is not shaved pro¬ 
perly, he is ordered ta stand on the quarter-deck 
during dinner-time, and afUTwards allow the 
ship’s barber to shave him there—not an easy j 
shave by any means. . I 

While the Divisions inspection is proceeding on I 
thp upper deck, the Commander goes below to i 
see that the mess is properly scrubbed out, and 
the mess-traps, hook-pot^ kettles, &c., polished 
and in their proper place. Each mess nunibers 
from sixteen to twenty men ; tliese are divided 
into two watches, and one from each watch is 
appointed cook for the day, eacli in.an taking his 
turn. This cook draws the meat from the steward, 
the cocoa for breakfast, &c., from the ship’s cook, 
makes the pic or stew for dinner, lays out the 
table, &c., and after each meal ‘cleaw up’ for 
inspection. Should any fault be found with the 
appurtenances of the mess by the (’onimnnder, 
the cook for the d.ay ixsceives the puiiishinenfc. 

Another lour of inspection is made by the 
Commander at nine p.m., principally to sec that 
all nuked lights ai-e out If a hammock is found 
down on the deck instead of being ‘ strung up ’ in 
its place, the owner has to carry it about the 
no.\t evening from eight till ten. Similarly, the 
owner of any bag the number of which is not 
properly polished has to carry the bag and all 
it contains for a couide of hours at night on 
tl'#ck. 

If found washing clothes on any other but 
washing nights—twice each week—a seaman will 
be ordered to cany the article on a boat-hook 
round the upper deck until it is dry. As the 
officer of the watch is the judge ^ to when all 
the moisture has evaporatea, it is as well to be 
‘ on good terms ’ with him. 

If a seaman should leave any article of clothes 
out of his bag, it is appropriated by the man in 
, charge of the deck, and deposited iu what is 
I called the ‘bcrau-bag.* This is opened once a 
I week, and each sailor who is the happy owner of 
■anything contained therein is mulct in the value 
of one piece of soap for each article ‘ bagged.’ 

These are the luuior offences and punislimeots. / 
If, however, a seaman peisists in getting tipsy 
! or breaking leave, then—should the vessel be in 
harbour—he is sentenced to imprisonment with 
hard labour for terms varying according to the 
offence^ 

To strike, ‘cheek,’ or even ‘answ'er hack’ an 
officer, means being tried by court-martial and 
(perchance dismissed from the service. We never 
hear now of the cases of tyranny by officers 
which in former times produced such a dread of 
the sea; but at the same time, when vessels are 
stationed abroad for any length of time, some of 
those in authority like to try punishments origi¬ 
nated by themselves. The following is still in 
the memory of the writer, and occurred on a 
foreign station. Not being up id tkne when the 
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boatswain’s mate pipes * reelers *—those who are 
to hold the log five minutes before each hour—is 
a punishable offence, and the culprit is usually 
ordered to stand under the lee of the try^il for 
a coa{)le of hours, so that the back-wind will beat 
down and chill him to tlie bone. On this par¬ 
ticular occasion one man was not up to time. He 
was taken before the officer of the watch, who 
then ordered the boatswain’s mate to make the 
‘tripping line’ fast around him, giving enough 
‘drift’ (loose rope) to allow the seaman to go 
down to his mess as usual When it was again 
time for piping ‘reelers,' several hands were 
ordered to ‘stand by’ the tripping line. The 
moment the whistle was heard, away ran the 
men hauling the line, and up came the delinquent 
in ‘ double-quick ’ time, witli greater alacrity tl^in 
he was prepared for, and being slightly bruised 
in his flying passage through the hatchway from 
his mess to tne upper deck. The officer was not 
yet satisfied, so tlie culprit was ordered another 
dose at the next hour. We again w'ent below, 
and passed the time lying on the mess-deck 
round the wardroom galley, some snoozing, some 
thinking of home. In this galley, on a stove, 
there always stood a large iron stock-pot, this 
being a receptacle for odd bits of moat, bones, 
pieces ol fisli, ^c., and which wa^ occasionally 
turned into a stew and sold to the hands by tlie 
wardroom cook, this being one of his perquisites 
No sooner was all qniot than the culprit stealthily 
unfastened the tripping line from around him, 
an<l after pasdng it through the two handles of 
the pot, made it fast. The time soon arrived. 
The whistle .sounde^l, and away went the pot 
clattering, spilling its greasy contents all over the 
place, ami was at last hove empty on deck in 
front of the now literally aghast officer of the 
watch. 

The culprit was brought before him. Whethtr 
owing to the fact that it was not a ‘regulation’ 
punishment, or that the officer could scarcely 
stifle his laughter when he saw the joke, wc 
cannot say, hut the seaman escajied by scrubbing 
and holystoning out the grease in his ‘ watch 
below.’ 


LA CHASSE. 

FROM THE nUR{ OP JONES. * 

I Op course I don’t suppose that my wishes will 
influence you,’ said my wife; ‘but if you cared* 
to please me, you would let me accept the Comte’s 
invitation.* 

‘My dear,’ I replied, ‘if I could shoot, I would 
ask you to write and accept it at once. But, as 
I’ve toM you before, I can’t shoot; haven’t had 
a gun in my hand since I was a boy. I»’m sure 
you wouldn’t like your husband to go oilt and 
make an exhibition, qf himself before a lot of 
French strangers ? ’ ^ 

‘That’s nonsense, Algernon. Apd to say you< 
can’t shoot is to tell a deliberate untruth. Were 
you not a Volunteer for seven years, and didn’t 
you win a cup?’ 

‘That’s a totally different thing, my dear; 
you mustn’t confuse taiget practice with field- 
sport.’ 

‘I’m quife aware that I don’t know anything 
about ansvei^d Mrs Jones, with that air of 


acid humility that always agmwvates me. ‘It’s 
my stupidity, of course; but f confess I can’t see 
the difference.’ 

1 knew better than try to demonstrate a differ¬ 
ence which Mrs Jones didn’t want to see; so I 
overlooked her remark^ and endeavoured to 
escape in another direction. 

‘ De Yillebrotonne isy’t a real Count,jrou know, 
dearest’ 

‘ Monsieur Ic Comte de Villebrotonne is a real 
Count, Algernon. You will want to persuade me 
next that he is not a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, though one never sees him without the 
ribbon in his button-hole. Besides, that’s got 
nothing to do with it’ 

It was all very well for her to say so, but I 
knew better. 

‘Well,’ she said, finding I did not answer, 
suppose it’s no use my saying any more about it 
But I must say, Algernon, that 1 can’t under¬ 
stand your dislike to gowl society.’ She rose 
from the breakfast table with a sigh and went 
up-stairs to her own room to answer the note 
which had caused this little^ niiplcaf^antuess. I 
would have liked very much to let her accept it; 
but if there’s one man I (iespise more than 
another it’s the man typified by Mr Winkle. 
Personally, T always avoi<l doing what I gin’t 
do really well; and to go out snooting with a 
French party, who wouhl expect the Englishman 
to make an enormous bag, was not to be thought 
(J tor 0 moment—not for a moment. 

I was pleased t'> find tliat Mra Jones had given 
up all i<lefi of going to the Chateau de Brotonno 
when slu* retiirne<l to onr sitting-room an hour 
later. She proiluced Ijcr work, and began to 
converse on different topics with her usual good- 
temper and shrewd sense. 

‘ oil, by the way,’ she remarked after a time, 
‘I heard from Miv Johson this morning. I can’t 
any I like that woman, Algernon.’ 

The Jobsoiifl are our next-door neighbours at 
Tooting? I don’t know Mrs J. very well, but 
Jobsun IS an awful snob. 

‘They’ve been spending a few days with Sir 
Rmomon lileeler,’ continued my wife ; ‘ from her 
letter, you would Bupp<Mie they ha*d been staying 

Sjvndrinoham,’ * 

‘We shall never hear the last of that,’ I said, 

! ‘ though Sir Solomon is only a City Knight.’ 

It was not a kind thing to say, I know ; but 
it was ({uite true. That fellow Jobson is always 
cranvntog his grand acquaintances down one’s 
throat. I wonder he never sees himself what 
fearful bad form it is. How he wouhl have 
jumped at*ali invitation from a French nobleman! 

‘Well, if she bothers me about it, I shall just 

tell her’- Mrs Jones didn’t say what she 

would tell Mrs Jobson ; she broke off with a 
meaning nod, and began mending one of my 
80 (dv& 

t’s a great pfty you ’re not a shot, Algie,* she 
said presently; ‘but of course it would never do 
to go out and miss everything you fired at.’ 

‘ I don’t suppose I should be qitite so bad as 
that’ I answered. 

* I wonder if Mr Jobson had any shooting at 
Sir Solomon MeeleFsl’ said my wife, ignoring 
my disclaimer. 

It was more than probable that he had. Sir 
Solomon possessed very large covers round his 
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place in Kent, and I believe Jobson really is a 
bit of a shot 

* Well/ said my wife, after a long eilence, ‘ I 
ratist run owt and post my reply to the Comte’s 
invilation.—Or will yon take it for me, Algie V 

‘ Maria,’ I said—a litfle awkwardly, I fear, for 
in priiirtple I never change iny mind—* I—er— 
think pertiaps you miglit accept Be Ville- 
brotonne’s invitation.’ 

I could not wish niy best friend better luck 
than that he may find a.s good a wife a« mine. 
She’s a parj^;on, that woman. She has converted 
an old suit of tweeds into the most workman-like 
shooting co.stnmc, with a belt round the waist; 
she has begged the loan of Brunei’s gun for me, 
and went herself to a gunmakcr to order a 
hundred cartriilges, and hire a bag for them. 
The man wonhluli let her have a game-bag un¬ 
less she bought one at forty francs, so she very 
rightly declined it;^it wouhl be rather extrava¬ 
gant to purchtwe a game-bag for one day’s sport 

Although I can’t apeak a dozen words of 
French, I am very gla<l we came. The Chateau 
is a beautiful place, well worth visiting for its 
own sake; and if I felt rather out in the cold 
at dinner lost night, Mrs Jones enjoyed herself 
thoroughly. Never mind ; my turn comes to¬ 
day. We have liad early breakfast in our own 
room, and I am on my way down-stairs to join 
the 8ho<>tfng party; they are all waiting for me 
in the great entrance hall. 

They make a very effective group, I must con¬ 
fess. Be Villebrotonnc is attired in a dress of 
dark green with brass buttons, and he wears a 
black velvet cap like a huntsman, and tanned 
yellow boots drawn high over his knees. Slung 
at his back he carries a number of bags and 
8ilver-inonnte<l pouches, and an immense curly 
horn. All his friends are similarly attired, and 
I feel rather a moth among butterflies as I join 
them. 

* Aha! my friend,’ says the Count, coiifing for¬ 
ward to shake hands. ‘ How you are, done ? 
You sleep veil this night ? Good-morning. Por- 
mit that I introduce my several friends at you, 
Jon&’ 

l^ice fellow the Count; he always calls niM 
* Jone,’ which he appears to think is the proper 
way to pronounce my name. lie presents me to 
eight other men, all of whom ciirry guns, and 
huge game-bags tastefully fringe<l with many- 
coloured strings. Some of them look *mther 
severely at my costume as we stream out of 
doors ; but no one says any^ing. I^wish I had 
had an idea what these people wore out'shooting j 
I wouldn’t Iiave gone to the expense of buying a 
green coal^ of course ; but I could at least have 
Drought my cornet: not a man among the lot is 
without a musical instrument of some kind, and 
a few of them have two, a small ^nd a large ona 

‘You have moch cartritch,’ says the Count, 
pinching the bag that hangs over my shoulder. 

‘ That is good ; you shall see moch sport ven ve 
beat le plain.’ * 

‘ Yes, Count,’ I reply ; ‘ I have only a hundred 
ca^d^, but I hope they will be sufficient.’ 

Be Villebrotonne nods emphatic approval, but 
, suddenly he stops short and exclaims : ‘You have 
fiot one game-bags, done 1 * 

^ ^uidn’t find mine,’ I say uneasily. It has 


dawned upon me all at once that it’s rather an 
anomalous proceeding to start with a hundred 
cartridges and no game-bag. Looks odd, to say 
the least of it. 

But the Count nods again good-humouwdly 
and says: *Ah, it shall not import Tfie (jarde 
de chaese shall supply; it is your Engleesh 
custom, I know.’ 

1 dhin’t know ; but I thank him, and we move 
on. After a ouarter of an hour’s walk, which 
the Count ana his friends beguile by narrating 
what are clearly shooting stories, wo reach the 
comer of a woo<l where a number of men 
holding dogs in leashes and carrying sticks and 
horns are awaiting us. Two or three wear hand¬ 
some green liveries ; and after a little discussion, 
wWch I don’t understand, Be Villebrotonne calls 
a gigantic keeper and assigns him to me. ‘This 
my chief (jardr de chasse, Jone,’ he says. ‘Pierre 
vill accompany to carry your games you shall 
shoot. It is veil that two gardes shall be vit 
you, I link. Also I send Henri.’ 

He beckons lo a secoml keeper, and then turns 
them round to examine their accoutrements. My 
heart sinks as 1 see that each man has on his back 
two game-bags of the very lai^est size. I knew 
' it! J M'as perfectly convinced, ns T tf>ld Mrs 
Jones, that a great deal would be expected <>£ me. 
If I shot every day for six months, I shouldn’t 
fill one of those bags ; and liere I am expected to 
fill four in a single day. However, it no good 
going half-way to meet misfortune ; so I respond 
with grave dignity to the low bow's of the smiling 
keepers, and try to look as though an escort of 
two game carriers and four dogs is w'hat I have 
! always been accustomed to. 

‘ It niobt be that you have the favourable place, 
done,* says my host, after another animated con¬ 
versation w'lth bis companions; ‘All my friends 
at'e modi insecstiug that the favourable place is 
proper to you.’ 

‘i^ou arc really too good,’ I protest, while a 
cohl stream of perspiration begins to trickle down 
my back ; ‘but I cannot think’- 

‘ Not a vord, my dear Jone—not a vord, I beg 
you,’ intcqioses the Count ‘It is my vish 
exprosB.—iJo you not say so'(’ 

There’s no es(5apo; the Count is backed up by 
»the entire company; and with a sickly smile I 
bow disent 

‘Just tell the gai^cft that I cannot speak 
French,’ I say, as he instructs them where to 
lake me. 

‘Already I tell to them. But to-day vat 
imports it? To-day is busnees of diaatej not 
tilk ; talk after.’ 

He waves me off; and I follow the keepers 
down a narrow path which runs between a hedge 
and a ^tllin coppice; some small detachments of 
s])Oi’tsmcn, keepers, and>d(^B have preceded 
and when I look behind, I see others following 
at intervals. 

** Before long I hear the notes of a horn in the 
distance. My escort halts abruptly, and stands 
listening; the first horn-blast is succeeded bj 
others. Pierre gives one in his turn, and it is 
taken up by the parties who are in front of us. 
Then, with polite gestures, he beckons me to 
come through the coppice and load my gun. As 
soon as we nave got clear of the t^ees and under¬ 
wood, I find that mine is the centr&l party of a 
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line o{ similar ones, stationed about two hundred before, and are still searching the ground with 


niov^ents by those of the Count, whose yellow ‘All right. Leave it in the bag; / don’t .want 
boote are conspicuous on the left, and advance to see it.’ • 

slowly across the field, while the two keepers The keeper says ‘ Monsieur 1’ and blows away 
fall in behind, and step solemnly together like at his horn as though his life depend^ on it. 
soldiers at a funeral. When he stops, the oilier man begin*a, and goes 


soldiers at a funeral. When he stops, the oilier man begin*a, and goes 

Game is not plentiful on iny beat; every now on till he is black in the face j then they play a 
and then a lark or starling gets up and flies duet together until niy frowns grow so alarming 


away twittering, under a volley of smothered that they desist. 1 aliouhl rather like to see the 
exclamations from my attendants. They have partri<lge I have killed, but would not deign to 
set their dogs free, and those obliging animals ask Ileiiri to produce it, even if I could speak 
are ranging gaily before us in a light-hearted the language. It doesn’t do to display such 
fashion wliich promises to ilisturb any game in childish interest in details before one’s subor- 
plenty of time to let it escape my gun. 'fhe dinates. 


rest of the party are very busy; on both In spite ot tlie (listuriitng ravages ot the dog^ 
sMcs gunshots and horn-hlasts alternate rapidly, two other coveys get up during the next liour, 
while the men witli sticks, who dot the spaces and I increase my Img. Both are long shots, and 
between guns, keep up a vigorous yelling. The the keepers arc so quick at finding the birds that 
noise is inspiring, and my bosom palpitates with they ore safely stowed away before I come up, 
a new-born ambition to Klaiighter something ; a and I don’t even we a feather of the spoil. I 
French ‘beat’ properly conducted being very just ask Pierre ‘How many Pin English, and he 
exhilarating. replies ‘M’nen, Monsieur,'‘before making the 

I am strolling along, with my gun ready for echoes ring with his horn. \Ve are within sight 
action, and keeping a sharp lookout for some- of the farmhouse where the ladies arc awaiting 
thing to shoot, wIkmi Pierre springs forward, ami us with lunch when I make my last addition to 
touching my arm, points to a birtl perched on the bag. It is a rabbit; rather a young one, cer- 
a tiny mound of turf. ‘Tirez, Monsieur I’ he * tainly, but still a rabbit I fired into a lot of 
whispers with hoarse eagerness. ‘Tirea 1— | them ]‘laying among some bushes, and one fell 
vite ’’ ' 1 don't quite understand Pierre and Henri; they 

It isn’t sportsmanlike to shoot at a sitting binl, * made a great fuss almut that wretched thrush, 
hut the two keepers evidently expect me to do ^ and make more over the rabbit, but they never 
it; Henri is oiiening one of his bags, uiul Iherre ' even offered to Hiow me one of the three 


In spite of the disturbing ravages of the dog^ 


is nervoudy fingering his horn J don’t care 


Personally, I’d rather shoot a par- 


whother its sportsmanlike or n<»t, and taking tridge than a rabbit any da}', and I believe all 
careful aim, I lire. The two men dadi forward Britons would. But I have learned that English 
to pick up the quarry, and 1 follow, trying to standards don’t apjdy in this country, so do not 

appear <‘ool and unconcerned. Henri has picked trouble myself about it As we enter the farm- 

up the binl, and comes to meet me carrying it yard gate. I button-hole Henri, and ask him to 
in both hands Involuntarily, a disgusted ‘ Oh !’ give up the thrush, offering a ten-franc piece in 
escapes me. It’s a thrush. exchange He accepts the coin, but doesn’t quite 

‘ Don’t !’ I sliriek to Pierre, who now has his grasp iny meaning, for he takes the hag contain- 


horn at hi» lips-—* Don’t ! Stop that, will you !* 


the bird from Itis shoulder and endeavours 


For 1 am in agony lest the Count or some one to throw the band over mine. There’s no lime 
should come to sec what I have killed. It’s no ! to lose, for the Count, w'ho arrived first, is coming 
good. The wretrhed man is straining his (beeks meet me ; I am only just able to piilf the 
over a peal of triumph that miglit fitly celebrate JYhrush out of the bag and drop it under the 
the fall of a brace of elephants ; and then i lenn ■ hedge, before he seizes me by the arm. 


chimes in with his instillment until i fairly 
dance with shame. 

‘Pitch it away I’ 1 scream passionately; ‘throiv* 


it away, will you—down that hole ! Oh, and stop and three m’riens.' 


‘Aha, done!’ he says, ‘you do not fire moch 
this morning. Have yon make a big bags V 
*Srotty fair, thank^’ I reply. ‘I got a rabbit j 


that row for any sake, before any one comes !’ 

But they don’t take the least notice of me; 


* Tree vat 'f ’ 

He looiA puzzled, so I hastily add: ‘ Par- 


thoy cease their music at last from sheer breath- tridges, we call them in English,’ 
lessness; and despite my protests, Henri carefully ‘ Vat! You have shoot tree parlritch ! Veil 
bestows the miserable thrush in a game-bag. I don you, done. Excellent indeed, excellent 1 ’ 
suppose he means to eat it himself. I rtmke a It is really delightful to see how pleased he is ; 
firm resolution to fire at no bird or beast I ilon’t Iiq shakes me by both hands, and then takes my 
recognise, and reload. I’ll get that thrush fi»m arlh to lead me*to the long wooden table, upon 
Henri before any of the others sqp it, if it cost# which the keepers arc turning out the game-bags, 
me fifty francs. I did not l>elievc so respectful Most prominent are two rabbi^ four partridges, 
a man as Pierre would have been guilty of such and a sqiwrrcl; there is quite a little heap 
an insolent practical joke. of blackbirds, thrushes, and larks, and I am 

After a time wc reach a stubble field, and a wondering if these are considered ‘game’ in 
small covey of partridges gets up ; they rise France, when Pierre comes up, and a space is 
quite fifty yards away; but I am desperate with cleared for him to discharge his cargo. I flatter 
auxiety to redeem my character, and give them myself that it will moke a very respectable 
both barrels.* *rhe keepers rush forward as addition to the total head of game. 
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Mrs Jones comd roa&d to congratulate me, ^ 
while Pierre, with a good deal of unnecessair 
display, is laying out that »bbit; it looked small 
when!shot it; but it seems to have shrunk to 
half ijs size now, as it lies stretched out before 
twenty pairs of eyes. . 

‘ Is th^ all^ Algernon r inquires my wife in a 

disappointed whisper. ‘ The Comte told me ’- 

‘Oh* 00 , i^y dear; I got three partiidges; the 
other man has them.’ I 

Henri now comes forward and lays down—that 
confounde<l thrush ! beside the rabbit I 

‘Hu s{»ys you dropped that at the gate/ in¬ 
terprets my wife as the man says somethiiig to 
me. 

* I threw it away/ I whisper in reply ; and Mrs 
Jones’s dis'lainful frown vanishes. 

‘Ask him where the m’riens are, Maria,* I say 
after a pause ; for Henri is backing out of tlie 
crowd, shaking his bags, to show that they are 
empty. 

‘M’riens, Algernon*’ 

‘Yes; isn’t “ra’rien” French for partridge V 
I am glad that none of the Count’s friends 
understand English, for I turn purple under my 
wife’s sarcastic reply: * If you weren’t a fool, 
Algernon, you’d know by this time that mau 
rUn means “ nothin^.” ’ 

‘Oh !’ I say faintly, ‘I dMn’t know.’ 

‘Never mind/ she says more kindly, as she 
sees how distressed I am. * Only I do wish you 
had asked me before you told the Comte you 
had sliot them. It canT be helped ; perhaps he 
will think that the men couldn’t find them.’ 

It is a very small ray of consolation, and I 
take good care to sit as far away as possible from 
the Count at lunch. There a lot of people— 
the whole party from the Chateau—ami my wife 
and I get places togetlier unobserved. The storm 
of conversation is deafening. Every man is 
giving his neighbour full particulars of how he 
shot each item of his bag—so my wife tells me— I 
and excitement runs high. Su<ldeuly tliv^re is a ' 
lull, and De Villebrotunne takes ailvantage of ! 
it to address me from the head of the table. 

‘After lonch, Jone’- he begins, but gets 

no further. Ho is stopped by a man, who bounds 
from' his chair with a shriek, and, with eyes 
starting from his hea<l, points to the window.V* 
*A hare passed over the lawn,’ says Mrs Jones 
hurriedly. Every one has seized his gun, and 
the men are falling over each other in a 
frantic rush through the door. ‘Vere is Jojie?’ 
cries the Count as he leads the charge. ‘ Come, 
Jone, here is now a sport!’ 

My wife detains me by catching iny sleeve. ! 
‘Jump out of the window, Algic!’ she says; 
quickly. i 

I grasp my gun, and she throws the hinged 
window open; all the other hidies are crowding 
round another which commands a view of the 
direction in which the hare hd^ gune, so i£y 
wife’s readiness of resource gives me a long start 
of the rest, who will have to go ronn<l the house. 

‘Quick!’ she cries, as I jump into a fright¬ 
fully thorny rose-bush. ‘There it is in the 
orchard!’ 

^ If the animal harl only had the discretion to 
bH still, I should not have detected it; hnt as I 
step cm to the gravel path, it hops a little farther 
ItWajr and stops behind a huso. Here is my 

. : 


chancel That awful blunder about the’‘par-» 
tridges I never shot is raging in my mind as 
I kneel down on the grass, for 1 mean to take a 
deliberate pot shot and bag that hare, if 1 can. 
1 fire and kill it! • 

The creature is what poulterers call*‘badly 
shot,’ but no one seems to mind thia AH the 
keepers form up in a row, and blow a pa;an of 

S raise on their horns for eight minutea The 
bunt himself carries my quarry into the house 
to show the ladies ; the whole company insist 
on shaking hands with me ; and they won’t hear 
of beginning lunch again until I have described, 
through Mrs Jones, bow I consummated the event 
of this shooting season. 

We did not go out i^^ain after lunch. The 
Count had forgotten the ‘m’riens’ in his joy 
about the hare, and he playfully said that as 
I had killed every head of game on his property, 
it would be no use attempting to shoot any 
mora So we played cards for an hour, and then 
walked back to tne Chateau. De Villebrotonne 
would have it that we should march in proces¬ 
sion from the entrance gates to the hall door. 
He put four gard/'s de chaese in front, who 
walked abreast, blowing horns; Pieixe came 
next, carrying the Imre on his shoulders—the 
Count wouldnx have it put in a bag—then Mrs 
Jones and I arm-in-arm, she carrying my gun. 
The othei^ came behind in pairs ; and about a 
dozen more keepers, blowing horns, brought up 
the rear. Mrs Jones thought tliey made rather 
too much of it. 


WAITING FOE MAY. 

’Tis weary waiting for May, toy dear; 

’Tia weary waiting for May, 

When never a l)reath of the warm south wind 
Comes to open a green-leaved spray; 

** Sunshine for some, with its glow and light; 

And for some, gray hkies—hut it must be right, 

’Tis weary loving too w’cll, my dear. 

And finding it all in vain; 

’Tis ever the hand we have clung to most 
Can stab with the sharpest pain. 

And hope dies hard ; Imt the old wounds stay, 
Heal them, hide them, as best we may. 

,My hair was glossy aiul bright, my dear, 

When I watched,.and waited for May; 

’Twus silveied long ere 1 learned to know 
It never would come my way. 

Yes, I know—the May-blooms wither and fall; 

To have never had them is worst of all! 

1 should like to have had a time, iny dear. 

To look hack on at close of strife, 

And warm myself in a ghostly sun. 

Which once had colour and life; 

Oh,^nevut bad light such a golden haze 
As that which shines through the mist of days I 

” The shadows arc falling fast, my dear; 

The night is coming soon, 

And I am hastening fast to a land 
That needs nor sun nor moon ; 

And I think beyond the grave I’ll sec 
Sunshine and Spring-time kept for me. 

Mast Gobqss. 
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DUELLING IN GERMANY. 

Bv S. Baiiino-Gouj d. 

Mark Twain has desGiibeJ an<l maile merry 
over the duels that arc so fre<|Uent in Die (lurniau 
universities) winked at by the aullKuities, and 
never interfered with by the police. It lhL'«^e 
duels were comparatively hannlehs, aa they are 
in Krance, where a scratch and a drop of blood 
is regarded as sutticieut to satisfy honour, they 
might be passed over witii a contemptuous 
laugh; but when they cost precious lives, they 
merit the indignant comment of civilised human¬ 
ity in Europe. An incident of rt'cent occurrence 
in the university of I’reibui^, in lladen, calls attei^^ 
tion to the entire system and provokes comment. 

But bofoi'e narrating the eireumstuncea, a few 
: words must be said on the societies or volun¬ 
tary associations entered into by the university 
students. In a German university 11161*6 are no 
i colleges, as at Oxford and Cambridge, in which 
the students reside, and forming a sort of bond 
holding the iiicn together. The <»erman students 
live in lodgings, and the only bonds into \vi)icli 
tliey enter towards each ot^er are those volun¬ 
tarily undertaken when they join a OorpK or a 
Bargchenschaft. To belong to a ('orps costs a good 
deal of money, and entails the obligation of sub¬ 
mitting to the code of honour which directs the 
members when and how to resent injuries real 
or fancied. The members of the iiurBchensclMften 
arS not bound to duel; they are looked down 
• on by the members of the Corps aa sociftl in¬ 
feriors, and are U8ually4men of inferior means or 
position in life. In the university of Freibung 
there ose three of these Corp^ disltingui-shed by 
their caps—white, red, and yellow, and the cost 
to each member is not under one hundred pounds 
per annum. The members of the inferior asso¬ 
ciations wear caps of other colours—green and 
purple. Each corps has its officers, its banner, 
and its insignia, and affairs of honour are regu¬ 
lated in it by an ^!kren{fericht or Court of Honour. 
It has its code or OomrMnt 


Duels are fought even wdieii no provocation 
has been given ; the officei*s, deride that one is 
to be fought between such-and-such menihers, 
110 doubt with the object of accustoming them 
to use their swords, and to keep their hands 
well in. In such cases, pistols of course *are 
not employed. Ei'oiii the decision of the Court 
of Honour there is no appeal. The member 
who refuses to obey its most unreasonable and 
tyrannical mandates must leave the corps. A 
student need not belong to either a Cmys or a 
lium'haiscluxji; if he does not, he stands much 
alone, and is designated a Wildci', a Savage, or a 
(/’amel. 

And now, we runnot better illustrate the work¬ 
ing of this system than by narrating an incident 
of recent occurrence in the university of Frei- 
j buig, which exemplities the utter barbarity and 
irrutioiialTty of the whole system. It was Cami- 
I val time, and on Sunday, February 2, 1890, in a 
i Be<ii* hall much frequented b}' the students, a 
I gi-oup of the Rhenancti or Bed Caps sat at a table 
(Irinking beer, and having imbibed quite sufficient 
have exhilui'ated them. At another table 
some medical students—Purple Caps and * Sav¬ 
ages’—were also drinking, when a friend entered, 
and desiring a chair, went to the table where 
’were tliS Red Caps, and finding one there unoccu¬ 
pied, removed it to the table where were the 
medical stq^kcnte without the usual ^With your 
leave, gentlemen.’ The Red Caps at once tired 
up, and abused the new-comer, who retorted that 
he had a right to a chair that was occupied by 
no one. One of the medical students, a Jew, 
named Salomon, now rc^e fnmi the table and 
end^vvoureil to stop the quarrel, when one of the 
*Red Caps tohl him to mind his business, * Crooked 
Jew that you are.’ A Jew he was, and also 
crooked, for* he had received a saBre-cut some 
years previously that hod severed the tendons 
of his neck so that he could not turn his head. 
The insult was gross. Salomon’s blood was 
heated, and he replied that the insolence of the 
Rhenanm was so great that they deserved to have 
their ears boxed all round. 
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Next uioruing the young medical student real¬ 
ised that he had spoken indiscreetly, when he 
found on his breakfast table three challenges, two 
with pistols, and one with sabre. On Tuesday he 
was due for his final egiamination, having passed 
which, «he would be qualified to practise os a 
surgeon. Jlc at once sent^a request that the duel 
with* sabres might be commuted to one with 
pistols, as, owing to his crippled condition, he 
was incapable of fighting with swords. This was 
allowed. Then he requested that the duel might 
be postponed till after he hud gone through his 
examination. This was refused. The seconds 
agreed that the first duel was to be fought on 
Tuesday moniiug, February 4, at haU-past seven, 
in a forest near the town, that three shots were 
to be fired, and that the combatants were to 
stand at a distana* of-fifteen paces apart 

Before going to the appointed place of combat, 
Salomon told his friends that he intended to fire 
into the air, and il is allowed by all who were 
present that he did not take aim at his adversary. 
It must be observeij that the chances were agaiiiht 
Salomon, as, owing to his stiff neck, he was 
constrained to stand full front to his opponent, 
and not, like the latter, sideways. For some 
inejcplicable rea<!on, moreover, contrary to usual 
custom, breech-loaders were employed instead 
of muzzle-loaders. 

At the first round, Veliring, the adversary of 
the young Jew, failed to fire, the pistol hanging 
fire ; and Salomon discharged his bullet among 
the bushea Vehring can Imrdly have failed to 
observe this; nevertlieless, at the second round 
he took such deadly aim that he shut Salomon 
in the breast; the bullet penetrated the lungf-, 
came out at the back, and woinuled the left arm 
h^ld behind. At the same time Salomon again 
discharged his bullet among the bushes. Directly 
Salomon fell, Vehring, concerned only for his 
own safety, ran away, noLdectful of the usual 
custom of going up to the fallen adversmy, asking 
his foi'giveness, and shaking hands ; nor did his 
seconds concern themselves with anything ,jbut 
getting off the ground as fast os their logs could 
carry them. Incredible as it may seem, the 
wdftnded man was left alone in the forest 
bis second ; not one of those who had accompanft.(J 
his adversary, Vehring, took the trouble to send 
a litter from the town, so that it was not till 
Jim houx« after he had been shot that he was 
conveyed to the hospital at Freiburg, wlw:re he? 
was at once attended by the very Promseor before 
whom he was to have appeared that morning for 
his final medical examination. ' 

From the first, Salomon knew that his con¬ 
dition was hopeless. He died on February 12, 
and was buried on the following Sunday in the 
Jewish Cemetery. A large attendance of students, 
representing the various corps and brotherhopds, 
showed him honour; but an‘incident occurred 
during the procession of the funeral carriages^ 
which shows an almost incredible lack of good 
taste. The Sunday was one of Oarnival, and 
the streets were full of clowns and merry- 
andrews. One great body of the masqueraders 
came .round the comer of the main street of 
the town just as the funeral procession entered 
» As ^ready said, this was made up of stu- 
d^ts representing their several societies, in their 
jep^fured Q|ps and wearing broad sashes, and in 


each carriage one bore the banner of the corpp, 
with crape attached to the head. The bofiin is 
never conveyed in the procession—that is invari¬ 
ably taken the night before to a mortuary near 
the burial-ground. No sooner did tike merry¬ 
makers encounter the train of mourners than 
they surrounded the carricq^es, cutting capers and 
casting jokes, that were freelj^ .responded to. We 
observed that in one carriage was a young 
student haixllv escaped from boyhood, holding 
one of the banners, hie face quivering with 
emotion which he vainly endeavoured to conceal. 
At the pranks and witticisms of the clowns he 
attempted to laugh, but the effort was beyond 
his power, and he burst into a flood of tears. 

^It is hartUy credible that such bluntness of 
feeling, such levity, such want of good Uiste, 
should exist among people whom we regard as 
' civilised. It can hardly be supposed tliat the 
masquers were imorant that this was a funeral 
))roce8siou, for tue circumstance of the death of 
Salomon was well known, and his funeral adver¬ 
tised in'lho daily papers. 

One bold manly voice was raised after the 
duel to protest against the entire system. A 
Herr Abel, who has travelled, has made himself 
a name in literature, wrote an article on the 
topic in the Baden Academical paper, from 
which we quote a few pa.s6ages : 

‘ W(; cannot let tliis sad incident pass without 
comment. What has breught this young and 
blooming life to such an abrupt termination? 
What has robbed an old and sick mother of her 
beloved son 1 What has deprived mankind of 
the skill of an able surgeon?—German prejudice, 
that specially German prejudice winch has already 
been the cause of incalculable miseiy. 

‘Let us consider the circumstances. Here were 
tipsy students—tipsy at Carnival time. In their 
cups they insult one another—that ik, if drunken 
men are capable of being insulted. And when, 
next morning, they come to then bcnses, they are 
aware that they have spoken things unbecoming 
men, and utterly unbecoming gentlemen. But this 
precious German prejudice steps in and forbids 
an apology; it converts the sense of honour 
seated in man into a miserable caricature. . Their 
honour forbids them to arlniit that they have 
done wrong, and to seek reconciliation is regarded 
as “cowariiico.” Tl«ir honour forbids, them to 
admit that they have act$d dishonourably, and 
orders them to convert the squabble into a fight 
for life and death, and to subiqit their case to 
be decided for them by comrades who liave only 
just put off jackets and put on tails, and these 
are constituted judges of life and death. Each 
of the -combatanU has parents, brothers and 
sisters,^md kinsmen; away with all, away with 
CbhA^ian teaching: what is the care of parents, 
love of kindred, what is Christian teaching, in 
cpmparison with the insult one tipsy man has 
tossed in tli^ face of another? Honour enacts 
blood —80 stands it*in the code, and tne 
stands above everything else. The compiler of 
this code of honour, scribbled at a table reeling 
with stale beer, commands more obedience than 
the founder of the Christian religion. The law 
of honour will have it so; away, then, with 
Christianity, broUierly love, and common moral¬ 
ity. * • 

‘Why was no reconciliation effected between. 
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Salomon and the Red Cap ? He was a peaceably- at eleven o’clock when the hurricane was nearing 
disposed man. He would willingly have apolo- its height The ship was hove-to on the etar- 
giseil if an apology had been admissible, although board tack, and the lamps in the saloon would 
insulted in tlie grossest manner by a sneer at his sometimes swing over to larboard till their 
race.** What merit was it in the Ked Cap that globes appeared to rest against the upper deck. I 
he was not himself born a Jew or an Australian had managed in some eirt to elide down*to a 
negro! Providence orders our lota, and he who sofa on the lee-eid®; and there I sat locking up 
scoffs at a man for his place allotted to hyn scoffs at the people to windwartl as at a row of figures 
at Divine Providence which set him there.’ in a gallery. * 

After some further remarks, the writer appeals Heaven knows I was but little disposed to 
—thouuh he ^mits, without hope of a favourable mirth; yet for the life of me I could not refrain 


universities. But if the Einperor will not speak, wimlward seats, sat Mr Johnson, with terror very 
then he appeals to the Reichstag to act as visibly working in his white countenance. His 
has the English parliament, and make dueiyng eyes rolled frightfully to every unusually heavy 
punishable as murder when death has ensued, stoop of the ship, and his long lean frame 
Now, a student Who has killed another in fight ' writhed in a maimer ludicrous to see, in his 
gets off with what, considering the awfuluess of efforts to keep himself from darting forw'arda 
the crime, is but a slight punishment, and public Near him was Mr Emmett, who strove to hold 
opinion docs not condemn him ; it may almost be himself propped by thrusting at the cushions 
said that it looks upon him as something of a with his hands, and forking out his legs like a 
lioro. . pair of open compasses with the toes stuck into 

But the litory of Salomon is not quite ended, j the carpet on the deck, ah though he was a 
We learn that the article of H^rr Abel has roused ; ballet dancer about to attempt a pirouette on 
the wrath of all the Red Caps in the university, ' those extremities. Little Mr Saunders, who had 
and that he has been challenged by the entire thoughtlessly taken a seat on the weather side, 
corps, of some thirty men, to fight them one after ' sat with his short shanks swinging high off the 
the other in sucoessioii. 1 deck in the last agonies, as one could see, of 

It is high time that the opinion of the _ holding on. My eye was on him when he slided 
<lhri8tian civilised world outside dermany should ] oil the cushion to one of those dizzy heaves of the 
be known ; tlie Germans arc sensitive to English 'ship which might have made any man believe she 
o]>inioii; it is well, then, that public opinion in «as rapsiziiig. He shot off the smooth leather 
England shoulu be loudly expressed in the cause like a bolt discharged from a cross-tree, and 
of humanity, to demand the extinction of what striking the deck, rolled over and over in the 
is a relic of savagery and is eminently unchris- manner of a boy coming down a hill. There was 
tian. nothing to arrest him ; lie passed under’ the table 

__________ and arrived half-dead within a fathom of me ; 

MV < M T I) M 1 T If 1 (1 r I S! V • 1 ““ I <" Itis little figure and 

MY bHIPMAIE LOLlbE. | „p jj,. 

THK ROMANCE OK A WRECK. tcmbly frightened. 

CHAPTER xm.-PiRE! , ‘ ‘■•‘o'^king weather, to be sure !’ was all 

UG said. 

It blew fiei'cely all that ni}»ht. A mouutiiinous sea ^Biit to end all this: at three o’clock in the 
was rolling two hours atter the (irst of the gale, morning llicrc was a sensible decrease in the g^le. 
amid which the Oovjitcsis Ida lay hove-to under a I had fallen asleep in the cuddy, and waking at 
small storm trysail, making very heavy weather^ that hour, ind finding but one lamp dinily4>um- 
of it indeed. There was a deal to talk about, Ving, and the interior deserted, I worked my way 
but no opportunity for conversing. Few were | to the hatch, grojied along to my cabin, and 
pi’esenfc at tlie diuncr-tabllb, though the sea then tumbled into my bunk, where I slept soundly 
running was moderate in conip.ari8on with the till half-past eight The suii was shining when 
sickening heights to which it had swelled later I opened my eyes: the ship was plunging and 
on. rolling, but easily, and in a lloating launching 

And you may add to all this a good deal of. manner, that proved her to be sailing along with 
consternation amongst us passengers. I had seen the wincFWt Colledge was seated in his bunk 
some weather in my time, but never the like with his legs over the edge, gazing at me 
of such a tossing and plunging bout as this, meditatively. 


There were moments, indeed, when • one felt 
it high time to go to prayers : I meafi wlicu 
the ship would lie down on the slant of some 
prodigious surge until she was hanging by,her 
keel off the slope with her broadside upon the 
water, as though it were the bottom of her. 
There were many heave-overs of this sort, every 
one of which was accompanied by half-stiflcd 
shrieks from the cabins, by the sounds of the 


‘Awake?’ ho exclaimed. 

* Ves,’ said I. 

, ‘ Fine weather this nionjing, Dugdale. But 

E reserve us, wTiat a night weVe come through, 
eyi D’ye remember talking of the/«n or a 
voyage? Yesterday was a humorous time cer¬ 
tainly.’ • 

I sprang out of bed. ‘Patience, mv friend, 
patience !’ said I: ‘this trip will eni like every- 


shrieks from the cabins, by the sounds of the patience!’ said I; ‘this trip will eni like every- 
crosh of boxes, unlaahed articles, chairs, movable thing else in our world.’ 

...i; .,ii .....u.*_<• i... t j.t._ i—ii.. xi.- _ r _n_•_ 


commodities of all kinds rushing wi^ lightning- 
speed to leeward. 


‘Ay, at the bottom of tbe sea, for all one is 
to know,’ he grumbled. ‘A rod of land before 


1 vividly Te<^U the appearance of the cuddy 1 twenty thousand acres of shipboard, say I.—By 
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the way, yon ana Miss Temple looked very 
happy ill* each other’s company when 1 peeped 
out of the hatch yestezday to see what had 
become of her, at her aunt’s request’ 

*Ypa should have risen through the deck a 
'little earlier/ smd I. ‘^Tou would have found 
her hanging.’ 

‘Hanging!’ he cried. ^ 

‘ Ob; not by the neck/ said I. 

* What did you do V 

* 1 rescued her. I seized her by the waist and 
l»re her gloriously to a hencoop.’ 

‘Did you put your aims round her waist?’ 
said he, staring at me. 

*I did/ I exclaimed. 

He looked a little gloomy, then brightening 
in a fitful kind of way, he said: * Well, I sup¬ 
pose you had to do it—a case of pure necessity, 
Dugdale 1* 

I closed one eye and smiled ut him. 

‘She’s a very fine woman/ said he, gazing 
at me gloomily fiqi;aiii. ‘1 trust you have not 
been indiscreet enough to tell her that I am 
engaged to be married?’ 

*Oh now, my dear Colledge, donH let us trifle — 
don*t let us trifle!’ said 1. ‘Scarcely have you 
escaped the risk of being boanled by pirates— 
the ^hancc of being beheaded by some giant j 
picaroon—of being struck dead by lightning— | 
of foundering in this ship in the smalldioui's, ' 
when round with cii*cus speed sweep your 
tiioughts to the ladies again, and your moutli is < 
filled with impassioned questions. Where’s your | 
gratitude for these hairbreadth escapes?’ and i 
being by this time in trim for my morning bath, ! 
I bolted out of the cabin, laughing loudly, and i 
deaf to his shout of, ‘ I say, though, did you tell 
her that 1 was engaged ?’ I 

The ocean was a very grand sight Tlie wiii<l , 
still blew fresh, but os the ship was running ' 
with it, it seemed to come without much weight, j 
The sea was flowing in long tall surges of an | 
amazing richness and brilliance of blue, and far ; 
and near their foaming heads flashed out to the , 
sunshine in a splendour of whiteness tliut con- j 
trost^ most glorioasly with the long dark slopes . 
of unbroken water. I 

I etiw Mr Prance on the poop, and having had ! 
my bath, stepped aft to excuange a greeting with'- 
him. 

‘ Xhc ship appears to have come safely out of 
last night’s mess,’ said 1. 

* It was a real breeze,’ he answered ; ‘ nothing 
Buffered, but the main-topsail. The ComtfBs 
Ida’s a proper ship, Mi* Dugdale. Thc^e who | 

E ut her together made all ailow'ance, even for 
er luts, ^lere’s some craft I know would have 
strained themselves into mere boskets in last 
night’s‘popple. But there was not an inch more 
of water this morning in the (-oiintadn well than 
will drain into her in twenty-four hours in », 
river.’ *- 

‘And the brig, Mr France? I believe I and 
Mi» Temple were the tw'o who saw the last of 
her.’ 

‘Na Captain Keeling spied her as she swept 
under our stem,’ «ud he. ‘ She was 'on fire; 

by this time, 1 reckon her beautiful hull— 
and tiuly beautiful it was, Mr Dugdale—will 
W represented somewhere atound us here by a 
fragments.’ 


‘ Or* said I, ‘even supposing they managed to 
extinguish the fire, Mr Prance, her one mast 
with most of its heavy hamper aloft was not 
goiilg to stand the hurricane * very long. So 
she’ll either be a few blackened staves, a8*^ou 
say, or a sheer hulk. And her people ?’ • 

‘ Ah,’ exclaimed the chief-mate, fetching a deep 
breath, ‘from eighty to a hundred of them 1 
allow. There’s no boat put together by mortal 
hands could have lived last night’ 

‘Now, honestly, Mr Prance—do you really 
believe there was anything of- the pirate about 
that brig?’ 

‘ Honestly, Mr Dugdale, 1 do, sir; and 1 
haven’t a shadow of a doubt that if the w'eather 
had taken any other turn, if a sailing breeze had 
sprung up, or the water had held smooth enough 
for a boating excursion, her people w'ould have 
)mt us to our trumps with a good chance of 
their crippling us and plundering us, to say no 
more.’ 

Hera the breakfast bell rang, and I rushed 
to the cabin to complete my toilet for the 
table. • 

There was no lack of talk this morning, when 
the passengers had taken their places. The 
anxieties ol the praceditig day and night seemed 
only to have deepened the purple hue of old 
Keeling’s countenance, and his face showed like 
the north-west moon in a mist betwixt the tall 
]H)ints of his shirt collars, as he turned his 
skew'erad form from side to side ausw'ering ques¬ 
tions, smirking to congratulations, and bowing to 
the ‘Good-moming, captain,’ showered upon him 
by the ladies. Mr Johnson came to tlie table 
with a black eye, and Dr Heniiueridge’s forehead 
was neatly inlaid with au immense strip of his 
own sticking-plaster, the efl'ect in both coses of 
the gentlemen having fallen out of their bunks 
in tthc night. Colonel Bannister had sprained a 
wrist, aim the pain made him unusually vin<lic- 
tive and aggressive in his remarks. Tlie weotber 
had not apparently served the ladies very kindly. 
Mra Hudson ijresented herself with her wig 
slightly awry, and her daughter looked as if she 
had not been to bed for a W'eek. It was hard to 
realise, in fact, that the pale spiritless young lady 
with heavy violet eyes looking langui<Uy through 
their long lashes, which deepened yet the dark 
8hado^.' in tlie hollows under them, was the 
golden, fiasliful, laughing, coquettish young crea¬ 
ture of the preceding morning. 

‘ I had made sure of a* how at least from Miss 
Temple; hut 1 never once caught so much os a 
,glaa<‘e from her. Yet she was very easy and 
smiling in her occasional conversation with CoU 
ledge acrc^s the table. She alone Of the women 
seemed to have suffered nothing from the violent 
usage of the night that was gone. In faultless- 
ness of^appearance, so far os her hair and attire 
and the uke went, she might have stepped from 
her Jl:mdroom ashore after a couple ol horn's spent 
With her maid )»efora a looking-glass. Not even 
a look for me, thought 1! not even one of those 
cold swiftly-failing smiles with which she would 
receive the greeting of a neighbour or a sentence 
from the captain! ■> 

I was stupid enough to feel piqued—to suffer 
from a fit of bad temper, in short, which came 
very near to landing me in an u^ly quarral with 
Mr Jolinson. 
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‘D’ye know, I nither wwh now,* said this 
jonmalisf^ t^dressing ns generally at one end of 
the table, but with an air of caution, as though he 
did not desire the Colonel to heai* him, ‘that that 
brig '"yesterday had attacked us. It would have 
furnished me with an opportunity for a very 
remarkable sea-description.^ 

‘Tutl’ said*I, with a sneer-; ‘before a man can 
describe he must see; and what would you, have 
seen ?* 

‘Seen, sir?’ he cried; ‘why, everything that 
might have happened, sir.* 

‘Amongst the rats perhaps down in the hold. 
Nothing more to be seen </tdre, unless it’s bilge- 
water.’ . 

‘Goot!’ crie<l Mynheer Ilemskirk. ‘It vould 
hov been vonny to combarc Meester Shonscm’s 
description mit de reeality.’ 

*I will ask you not to question my courage,’ 
said Mr Johnson, looking at me with a face wiiose 
paleness was not a little accentuated by his black 
eye. *I believe when it came to the scratch 1 
should be found as good as another, would 
have fought, of course,’ ho abided with a sarcastic 
sneer at me. 

‘Yes; I woubl have fought then, just as I am 
ready to fight now,’ said I, looking at him. I 

‘Gentlemen, gentlemen,’ exclaimed Mr Prance, 
in a subdued reprimanding voice, ‘the ladies I 
will be hearing you in a minute,’ j 

‘You have been a sailor, Dugdale, you know,’ j 
remarked Mr Emmett in a satirical tone, ‘aiul 
might, therefore, have guessed yesterday that 
either the brig was a harmlebs trader, or that, sup¬ 
posing her to liave been of a piratical natur<*, she 
wouhl not attack us.’ 

‘And what then cried T, eyeing him hotly. 
‘Well,’ said he, with a foolish grin, ‘of course, 
under those circumstances, h large character for 
heroism might be earne«l very cheaply indeed.’ ♦ 
Johnson lay back in his chair to ileliver himself 
of a noisy laugh. Ilis seat was a fixed revolving 
contrivance, and its one socketed leg might have 
been injured during the night Be this ns it may, 
on the journalist flinging himself back with a 
loud applauding ‘ 11a ! ha !’ of his friend Emmett’s 
siatirio hit at me, the chair broke, and backwaixl 
he went with it with a knife in one hand and a 
fork in the other. Old Keeling started to his feet; 
the stewards came in a rush to the jiro.strate’man. 
Those ladies who were near* gathered their gowns 
about them as they watched Inm plunging in his 
efforts to extricate himself from the chair. For' 
my part, having breakfaste<l, and being half-suftb- 
cated with laughter, I was glad enough to run 
away out on deck. 

I would not own to myself that the sullen ca^t 
of my temper that day was due to Miss Temple ; 
but secretly I was quite conscious that ifiy.mood 
owing to her, and the mere perception of 
this was a new vexatian to nia For what was 
this young lady to me ] What could signify Irer 
coolness, her insolence, her cold antl cutting dis-* 
regard of me f We had barely exchanged a 
dozen words since we left the ■ Thamea Though 
my admiration of her fine figure, her haughty 
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over my moods fnd emotions which she might 
have pos8es8ed*ha4 I known that she was conscious 


how deeply she fascinated me. She would not 
oven give jne a chance to thoroughly dislike her. 
The heart cannot steer a middle course with such 
a woman ds she. Had her behaviour enabled me 
to hate her, I should have felt easy; but her 
conduct was of the mafbleJike quality of her 
features, hard and polished, and too slippery for 
the passions to set a* footing upom» ‘Fsjinwl’ 
thought I again and again, as I viciously ham¬ 
mered the ashes out of the bowl of my pipe 
on the forecastle rail, ‘am not I an idiot to be 
thinking of yonder woman in this fashion, rousing 
upon her, .speculating about her—a pereon who is. 
absolutely as much a sti*angor to me as any'fine 
lady driving pa4 me in a J^ondon Park !’ Yet 
would I repeatedly catch myself stealing peps at 
her from nnder the arch of the course)^ hidden as | 
I was right forward in the ship’s bows, whilst she 
was pacing the length of the pop witli Mr Col- 
ledoe, or standing awhile to hold a conversation 
with her aunt and Captain JCeeting, the nobility 
of her figure and the cnilling lofty dignity of her 
bearing distinctly visible to me all that way off, 
and strongly defining her amongst the rest of the 
people who wavered and straggled about the 
deck. 

Tlie wind lightened towards noon ; the noble 
sailing breeze failed us, and sank into a sinull 
air off tlie larboard beam; the swell of the sea 
went down, but the colour of the brine was 
i still the same rich sparkling blue of the early 
morning. 

It was sninenhere about three bolls that even¬ 
ing—lialf past seven o’clock—that I was standing 
with Mr Prance at the brass rail that protected 
the break of the poop, the pair of us leaning 
upon it, watching a grinning hairy fellow caper¬ 
ing in a hornpipe a little abaft the stowed anchor 
on the forecastle. The one-cye<l ape which we 
had re.scued, and which by this lime fi-as grown 
a favourite amongst the seamen, sat low in the 
fore&hroiuls, watching the dancing sailor—an oild 
bit of colour for the picture of the fore-part 
of the ship, clothed as he was in a red jacket 
and a cap like an inverted lloM’er-pot, the tassel 
of it drooping to his empty socket. It was a 
most perfect ocean evening, ihe west gl(up^’ing 
l^loriously with n scarlet sunset, the sea tenderly 
‘neaving, a soft warin breathing of air lidding 
the lighter sails aloft quiet. All the passengers 
were on deck saving Miss Temple, who was 
playing the piano to herself in the cuddy. 

I 'was in tlic midst of a pleasant yarn with 
Mr Prance, whilst wc hung over the rail, half 
watching jtjie jigging chap forward, and half 
listening to each other. He w'as recounting some 
of his early experiences at sea, with a hint in 
his mariner of lapsing anon into a sentimental 
mood on his lighting upon the name of a girl 
whom he had been betrothed to. 

All on a sud<ien the music forward ceased.' 
The fiddler that was working away upon the 
booms jumped up and peered downwards in 
the posture of a man sntiHling up some strange 
smell. The' fellow that was dancing came to 
a halt and looked too, walking to the forecastle 
edge and inclining his car towoids the fore- 
hatch, as it seemed. He stared round to ihe 
crowd of his shipmates who had been 'watching 
him, and said something, and a body of them 
came to where he was and stood gazing. 
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*What is wrong there?* exclaimed Mr Prance 
abruptly, breaking off from what he was saying, 
and siding one of hie falcon looks at the fore¬ 
castle. ^Tne pose of that fiddling chap might 
make one believe he tasting cholera some¬ 
where i^bout' 

A boatswain’s mate cante down the forecastle 
ladder anH went to the* fore-hatch, where he 
paua^. Then, with a glance aft, he came right 
along to the quarter-deck with liurried steps, 
and mounted the poop ladder, coming to a stand 
when his head was on a level with the upper 
deck. 

* What is it ?* cried* Mr Prance. 

The fellow answereil in a low voice, audible 
only to the chief-olticer and myself: ‘ Tliere’s 
a smell of fire forwards, sir, and a sound as of 
some one knocking inside of the Imtch.* 

‘A smell of fire!’ ejaculatted the mate; and 
swiftly, though preserving his quiet bearing, he 
descended to the quarter-deck and walked for¬ 
ward. • . • • 

I had long ago made my.self free of all parte 
of the ship, and •guessed, therefore, that my 
following in the wake of the mate would attract 
no atten^on, nor give significance to a business : 
which might prove a false alarm. By the time ! 
he had reached the hatch, I was at his side. The j 
boatswain and sailmuker came out of their cabins, 
a number of seamen quitted the forecastle to join | 
us, and the rest gathered at the edge of the i-aised I 
deck, looking down. The fore-hutch was a great' 
square, protected by a cover that was to be lifted 
in pieces. A tarpaulin was stretched over it 
with batUming irons to keep it fixed, for this was 
a hatch there was seldom or never any occasion 
to enter at sea, the cargo in all probability 
coming flush to it 

I liod scarcolv stood a moment in the atmo¬ 
sphere of this hatch, .when 1 became sensible 
oit a faint smell as of burning, yet too subtle to 
be detected by a nostril that was not psv'tkulariy 
keen. As I was sniffing to make sure, there came 
a hollow, dull noise of knocking, distinct, an<l 
unmistakably produced by some one immediafely 
under the natch Btrikini» at it with a heavy 
instrument Mr Prance Iiung in the wind for a 
second or two snuffling ami liearkening with tl^ 
countenance of one who discredits his senses. * 
‘Why,’ he exclaimed, ‘there u somebody 

below, and—and*- Here he sniffed up hard 

with much, too much energy, methoggj/t, to, 
enable him to taste the faint fumes. ‘ Car{>enter,’ 
he exclaimed to the withered old Scotchman 
who made one of the crowd of onlookers, ‘gi't 
this hatch stripped and the cover lifted—quickly, 
but quietly^ if you please.’ 

He looked stemV round upon the men; and 
then sent a hurried glance aft, where stood 
Captain Keeling in the spot we had just vacated 
with Mrs Hadcliffe on his arm. • / 

The batteiu were nimbly dmwn, the tnrpauliiii 
thrown aside, and some seamen s^ioped to raise 
the hatch cover. A few seconds w'q^’e expended 
in prising and mano'uvring, in the midst of 
wl^h the knocking was repeated with a note 
« violence in it, accompanied by a general start 
aao a grqwl of wonder from all hands. 

;; ‘IJeaVe!’ cried the caiqienter, and up came 
never, followed bv a small cloud of blue 
;^i»d immediately after by the figure of 


j the hideous sailor CrabU who snraiig from off 
j the top of a layer of white-wood cases with a 
I loud curse and a horrible fit of coughing, 
j {To he continued.) , 

TKADE-PIEACy. 

Many attempts have been made to protect by 
legislation the good repute of British manufac¬ 
tures, and to save the public fimu imposition 
by preventing the* sale of goods as British which 
were not so. Until lately, these attempts have 
been comparatively ineffectual; but in 1887, jn 
consequence of loud complaints of the home 
market being flooded with fraudulently-marked 
fiAeicn goods, the drastic measure known as the 
Menmandise Mai'ks Act was placed upon the 
statute book. 

Englishmen have never been believers in the 
worth of foreign workmanship. The preamble 
of an Act passed in the third year of Edward 
IV. runs thus: ‘The artificers of manual occu- 

E atious hath piteously complained how that they 
e greatly impoverished by the great multitude 
of (livers commodities and wares pertaining to 
their my.steries and occupations, being fully 
wrought and ready made to sale, fetched and 
brouglit from beyond the sea, whereof the greater 
part in substance is deceitful, whereby many 
inconveniences have grown before this tune, and 
hereafter more be like to come (which God 
defend) if due remedy be not in -this behalf 
previdod.’ Thereupon ‘our redoubted sovereign 
lord the king’ ordained that ‘after the feast of 
Saint Michael the Archangel next coming,’ none 
of the articles 8p<*cified in a list which probably 
includes all the imports of the time, should be 
brought from parts beyond the sea on pain of 
forfeiture of the goods. The trade policy pur¬ 
sued by this country for the four following cen¬ 
turies may be described as prohib.tive towards 
foreign manufactures—either absolutely prohibi¬ 
tive, or practically so by the imposition of import 
duties; and it has only been in comparatively 
recent yeare, owing to the growth of tree-trade 
ideas and the effort of other couiitri^ to rival 
English industrieh, that the (pies^ion of trade- 
pirajjy assumed its present importance. In 1698^ 
liowever, it being foimd that watches sold abro^ 
were falsely described as English, ])arlianient 
forbade the exportation of cases or dial-plates 
unless marked v'ith the maker’s name and accom¬ 
panied by the movements. In 1845 the legis¬ 
lature turned its attention to imported watcher 
un Act of that year ordering them to be mailed 
with the name and address of the foreign manu¬ 
facturer; and in 1887 the word ‘Foreign’ was 
madei an essential and prominent part of the 
assay mark. 

Legislation was later irf protecting other classes; 
of nierehandise. In 1845 the importation ^ 
goods bearing the marks of British manufac¬ 
turers was prohibited. Individual makers were 
thus protected, as, say, cutlery stamped ‘Joseph 
Rodgers and Son, Sheffield,’ could not be im¬ 
ported; but ‘Best Sheffield Steel’ would not be- 
objected to. In 1862, 1876, and 1883, steps were 
taken to protect the industrial community gene¬ 
rally as well as individually^ ,Auy mark on 
foreign goods implying Britisli origin was forw 
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bidden; and if the maker resided in a town cattle-medicine and cartridges; egg-beate:^, fans, 
bearing tlie same name as one in the United furs; matches and macaroni; tambourines and 
Kingdom, the name of the country was to be pigs’ heads; ifreathe^'-ganges, shoemakers' wax, 
added. In the case of Boston, for instance, the yeast, and tootlipicks. These are just a few. 
letters‘U. S. A.’had to be appended. ThU would The general reader will better undewtand the 
seem ta do all that was retjuired ; but, in fact, spirit as well as the op^ation of the measure we 
parliament defeated its own intentions. Tlie use are dealing with, if the writer describes some 
of Euglisli characters was permitted ; the word of the coses which have come under his Aotice. 
‘Manufacturer’ was held to include * Dealer j' Here are several •packages of bbttleci wines 
and if the name on the goods were that of variously labelled ‘Port,’ ‘Spanish,’ and ‘Xeres,’ 
the actual importer they were to pass uiniues* They have come from Belgium, and it is ex- 
tioned. There was nothing, therefore, to pi*e- ti'emely likely that the contents of the bottles 
vent a Glasgow or Manchester dealer from im< never saw the sun of Andalusia or of Portugal, 
porting, marked with his own name and address, being more probably the result of chemical opera- 
merman goods of a class for which his town tions. At all events, it was odd to hud goods 
was celebrated, and selling them as genuine pro- coming from Spain through Antwerp. Here are 
ductions of that district. It is obvious, bjo, other bottles, this time from Hambuig, bearing 
that in the absence of qualiiicatiuii, tlie U!^ of the legend ‘Yiettx Cognac.’ That port, too, is 
the English language on, say, French muimfac- far from the usual route between the French 
turcM implies British make. brandy districts and Eiiglanu. France, on the 

The mcusui*e of 1887 was much more stringent other hand, has sent this consignment of * Old 
than any of its predecessors. A person selling, Jamaica Kuni.’ Beside t}a:;se drinkables lies a 
or having in his possession for sale, goods with case of cigars fipiii JIambui% marked ‘ Habano.’ 
false trade-iiiaiks became liable to a yeai'’s iin- There is a well-grounded suspicion of German 
prisonineiit and the articles to forfeiture ; and cigars, especially when thcy*claim to be Havanas, 
to falsely 1 ‘epresciit one’s self as purveyor, &c. and no one will be surjirised to hear that the im- 
to Her Majesty or the Royal Family or a gov- porter of these was, when challenged, unable to 
ernment dtqKtrtinent was forbidden^ as was also pix>ve their claim to the title. In all of these 
the application of a false' descrijiliou to goods cases there was misrepresentation, which iir some 
in respect of quantity, quality, jilace of origin, was aggravated by the use of a language other 
or method of production. To sav that an article i than that of the country from which the gcMxIs 
was ‘all wool’ or Miand-made’ or the sub}ect came. All the labels quoted were destroyed. Of 
of a ]»att*nt, if it were in)t so, became puiii'.li- course on American merchandise the English laii- 
nble; carpets could not be described as ‘ Kidder- guage is used, and that is one of the vulnerable 
minster’'or shawls as ‘Shetlaml’ unless legiti- ]>ortiuus of the Act. Still, we pi-otect ourselves 
niately entitled to the designation ; and brielly, to some extent against our Transatlantic, cousins, 
the intention oi y>arliaiuent was that puirhasoi's Chicago bacon-puckers may describe their goods 
should know what they wei’e buying It will as ‘Cumberland,’ or any other English ‘cut,’ if 
be seen that this Act deals with internal trade American origin be cleiudy indicated*; and on the 
as well as foi'cigu ; but the latter portion is other hand we have detained Fi'euch macaroni, 
all that the writer of this j)a|)er proposes to touch winch was going to Ne>Y Yoik under Italian labels, 
upon. It may be noticed in passing that British Waltham and Waterbury watches were admitted 
marks are not alone protected, the same privilege on a promise that in future ‘U. S. A.’ should 
being given to those ol the countries M’liK'h luive be imprinted beside the name of the hnii. 
entered into a convention for the purpose; and Revolvers marked ‘Newhaveii’ welHj detained 
that of the Eumpeau states the only piomineul flntil it was made clear in indelible chaiucters 
dissentitiuts are Russia, Austria, and Germany. that tliey wei'e made in America and nut in the 

During the lirst three months utter the Act Sussex seaport. In the treatment of thesti cases 
came into force, one hundred and ten thousand^there is apparent inconsistency ; but os everybody 
packages wei-c detained by the (Jiistoiiis ptliceis* knows the Walthani and Waterbury companies 
ot which some wei-e rele%ied without restriction, ^ 
and others on the niaiks being qualilied or 
defaced ; while a gootl many were contiscate<l, 
and subsequeiitly destroyed or sold by the (’rown. 

One would naturally e\]>ect imjwrters to grow 
wise with time, yet during the year 1888-89 
there were nearly eight thousand detentions, 
atl'ecting two'hundred and twenty tlioiiaand pack¬ 
ages. Of these eight thousand, nearly tjiree thou¬ 
sand were in i‘e>pect of German goods ;• France 
Was responsible for five hundred and two, Holland 
fom* hundred and eighty-eight, Sweden one hun¬ 
dred ami forty-six, and the United Sutes* fyr 
three hundred and seventy-eight. It is curious 
to find more detentions of West Indian goods 
than of Spanish and Swedish combined. In 
their thiity-second ^port, the Gommissioners 
of Customs furnish a' list of the articles respect¬ 
ing wliicli (questions have arisen, and this list com¬ 
prise an extraonlinary variety of merchandise: 
albums uud^Apolliuai'is ; biscuits and* blacking ; 


Blocks of blacklead stomped- ‘ The Haven 
Sijycr, Superior Quality,’ look innocent enough 
until we remember that the use of an English 
name implies English make. Tiic words were 
accoixlingly onlered to be obliterated. Tiles from 
Holland marked, say, ‘Asterisk Works, Mancliev 
ter,' evidently pretended to be wiiat they were 
not, and deserved^ their fate, which was confisca¬ 
tion. A similar lot bctell a consignment of 
Spanish revolvei’s inteiuled for Mexico, which 
{Ireteuded to cMue fi'om famous American makers 
and Belgian lilies fur South Amcricu bearing the 
name of u Loudon maker. 

Many attempts ni’e made to sail close to the 
wind and to adhere to the letter of the law while 
infriugiuc its spirit. The ‘ intent to deceive ’ is 
clear in the case of these lead ])encils moiked pro¬ 
minently in English on the front and in small 
letters on the l^ack, ‘ Made in Germany and in 
these buttons on cards, styled ‘Bouton de Nacre’ 
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in front, and their Teutonic origin modestly 
announced on the back of the cards ; and in those 
purses^ the statement of whose nUtionality might 
oe easily removed. 

Among the articles forfeited were ^lass bulbs 
etamtfed with the name of an English electric 
lighting company ; cigarette papers bearing 
•French, Spanish, and Greek wording, with ‘ Paris 
and Vjenna^* pocket-knives stamped ‘ H.R.H. the 
Princess of wales;* and cloth marked ‘Extra 
bwt French merino quality.* All those came 
from Germany. China vases of Austrian manu¬ 
facture marked, say, * Saint Blank Church, Exe¬ 
ter,’ together with a picture of the church, met 
the same fate. Some fancy goods were imported 
fitted with microsco])ic views of noted places in | 
Great Britain, the names of these places being i 
printed in English, ‘ A Memory ot,’ &c- The 
owner got off coqiparatively lightly, the goods 1 
being delivered when the. views had been ' 
destroyed. American tinned beef which boldly , 
claim^ to be Engltslv was I’eleased on the destriio , 
tion of the labels, a laborious and expensive i 
process, and piyment of a fine of fifty pounds ; I 
and some thousande of medical plasters from | 
the same country were only given u]» when | 
the word ‘ London,’ which Ctach boi’e, was erased ' 
and a la^e fine paid. | 

In the examples qiiotcd the offence lay in the ' 
implication of Britisli origin, the rale bein^ that I 
when English wording is used, the possibility of 
misunderstanding is to be avoided by a definite j 
statement of origin. The mark ‘ Best Steel ’ or j 
‘Pure Wool' would not be objected to on German 1 
goods, if in proximity to these words and equally 
indcliblv, tne statement * Ma<le in Germany' 
were added. The la&t cose mentioned—that of 
the vases—belongs to the same class as the wai-e : 
one sees in cheap china shojjs, marked ‘ A Present I 
from Edinburgh,’ &c., and which very often comes 
from abroad. Except where the intention to 
defraud is obvious, confis«ition is rarely resorted 
to, the' authorities contenting theinselveSoWith a ; 
warning to the inipoiter, or ordering the qiuilifi- ; 
cation or erasure of the offending marks. The | 
owner of lenses marked ‘ Real Pebbles,’ who pm- 
tested that he meant no dishonesty, received his ' 
gooda when he had ground out the obnoxious ' 
words ; and illustrated books were passed ns soot^^ 
as their country of production hud been confessed 
on the front cover. An impudent German im-' 
porter of sewing-macliines, bearing the name of 
a very celebrated maker, was more severedy d^alt 1 
with. Confiscation was at first ordered; but* the j 
authorities ultimately permitted the owner to take 1 
the goods back to their native place on ,tji» offend¬ 
ing marks being removed, a by no means easy 
taSc He was also warned that he was still liable 
to a civil action on the part of the maker whose 
name had been used. 

Nice questions are often niised. What, for 
instance, was the legal position of baromet.^rs 
marked with the usual signs, ‘Stormy,’ ‘Fair,’ 
&c., and in addition, ‘Compensated Barometer?’ 
Well, instruments to be used in England must 
kave the signs in English, but this did not apply 
to the last two words, which were consequently 
obliterated, this course being more convenient 
than to add a sUtement of origin. It is not easy 
to see consistency in the decision which permitted 
^hedenportation of brooches maiSed ‘Alice’ and 


* Lizzie,* while prohibiting the delivery of others 
marked ‘ Forget me not * and ' Mother ; ’ but a 
knowledge of .the circumstances would make the 
distinction clear. The question of what is foreign 
i manufacture has frequently arisen. Pipes 4 nade 
in England are sent to Vienna in order, to have 
mouthpieces attached ; razors are sent to Ger¬ 
many to be hollow-ground; and art-work of 
various kinds, commenced in this country, goes 
abroad to be coloured or finished. No general 
rules can be laid down to meet such cases, and 
each is decided on its merits. 

Enough has been said to show that a strong ‘ 
effort is being made to render the Merchandise 
Murks Act conducive to commercial morality, and 
while intelligently administered, no legitimate 
objection can be taken to it, as it merely insists 
on'^common honesty in the description of goods. 
The large inimber of ]>ackages detained is proof 
at once of the need and the value of such legisla¬ 
tion. It would be too much, however, to say that 
the Act has crushed trade-piracy. The examina¬ 
tion of goods landed in this country is only par¬ 
tial, and is carried out by men witliont technical 
training. The ])revention of smuggling is the 
primary duty of Customs officers; the detection 
of offences against the Merchandise Marks Act 
is, from their point of view, of secondary im¬ 
portance ; and a thorough examination of all 
merchandise would either involve considerable 
delay or necessitate a large increase of staff.. But 
in any cose it would be difticnlt for revenue 
officials to make tlieinselves sufficiently intimate 
with private marks and brands to prevent their 
being wrongly used. Palpable misrepresifiitation is 
detected and punished, and at every port a regis¬ 
ter is opened in which makers may record their 
trade-marks for the guidance of the officei’s ; but 
jinything beyond this must be done by jirivate 
individuals op by commercial bodies. The power 
of' the officials h limited. Large quantities of 
goods, for instance, are imported without brands, 
and labels arrive in separate packages, evidently 
intended for use with the unmarked goods; but 
nothing can be done by the Customs to prevent 
the intended fraud. 

A good deal has been done to suppress the 
o|>erutions of trade-pirates in Great Britain; but 
they have, generally speaking, a happy hunting- 
in foreign marketa Servia is one of the 
signatories to the trad^-inark convention, yet our 
vice-consul at Niscli reports that Austrian and 
.German merchandise, bearing British marks, 
literally pours into Servia. Hats of brown paper, 
M’itli the legend inside the crown, ‘ Melton, 194 
Regent Street, London, Maker to the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, and Napoleon III.,’ and a copy 
of the lioyal Arms, had, under the binding, the 
private brand of a Vienna merchant. Lozenges 
stamped Savory and Moore ’ were made abroad ; 
*aud cukes of soap with a Frankfort manu* 
fuctureFs name on the bock, had the letters 
J S. O. A. P. ’ on the front, German and Aus^an 
dealers in steel implements were discovered bor¬ 
rowing Sheffield names; and the term English 
was found to be generally applied to linen and 
hosiery of continental origin. 

To check this kind of tning would be extremely 
desirable; but it would dso be exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult unless the task were entered on heartily by 
the foreign governmenta whose subjects are being 
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could not help thinking of os he drove over to 
Oadogan Place. He would not for a moment 
suppose that Musgravo’s wife could be induced, 
by any pressure or pereuasion to l>ecome know¬ 
ingly an accomplice in such a crime; he knew 
that she was not ac<][uainted with Faune^ but 
there was every possibility of her having been 
the innocent agent of the two men in the matter 
of the fatal advertisement. There we^ a hpndred 
ways in which her husband could have led her to 
do it Holmes'was sure it was she, and no other, 
who put the advertisement in the paper and 
addressed the wrapper, whatsoever might have 
been the persuasions which induced her to do 
so. This conviction confirmed his suspicion that 
Mnsgrave’fi explanation of the cheque was* not 
the whole truth. 

Miss Clayton was waiting for him at Cadogan 
Place, and had not yet hmched. He perceived a 
little change in her that gave him pleasure. The 
expectancy of his coining gave her cheeks a faint 
plish. Tile prospect of such an issue threw hinu colour, and though the tropes of suffering were 
into a fever of anxiety. At all risks—to her, hi' visible enougli, there wiw a l<K)k of shyness in her 
himself, to every one—he would try to save her eyes that was as charming as it was new tx> him. 
from the appalling fate of placing her pure hand In her bosom she wore a siwig of .lilac, which he 
in one from which Justice had not cleanseil the * knew to be a compliment to himself, and she 
stain of blood. Holmes had no clear idea of! smiled when he noticed it. 

wiiat course to take in the contingency fore-i ‘ It was pai>a who suggested this W’aste of your 
shadowed by the solicitor ; but ia* was i*esolved 1 time, Frank/ she said when they were at limdieon. 
at all hazanis to save Mary Clayton. If driven | ‘He wanted lo take me out himself; but I did 

to it, for her sake he would~bef<»re allowing a | not like to take up his time; then he asked me 

verdict to be won by such means—place before if 1 would have you to come with me.’ 
the prosecution the fatal evidence in his posses* ‘I’m very glad of it, Mary. I’ll come every 
sion. IJetter the guilty man should forfeit his day and take \ ou out, if you will let me.’ 
life, than live to lead an innocent girl to a fate i ‘I know you would; but it wouhl waste too 
worse than death. | iimcb of your time.’ 

He was going west tt) take her out as promised, | ‘My time is not veiy valuable, Mary, so that 
and in passing Cliaring Cress he called at Scot-1 your conscience may be easy on that score.—And 
land Yard on the chance of finding Cracroft i this reminds me,' he said, ‘that I owe an outing 
there. The 'officer was just going out, ami ! to another young lady whom I have neglected of 

walked with him us far as the llayiuurkut Tney ! late. I must see about that’ * 

were still at fault in regard to the woman who j She slowly raised her eyes with a glance of 
wrote and handed in the advertisement, and wlio | inquiry^ but dropped them again the same 
also addressed the newspaper to Miss Neale. Tl>e | instant. 

stupid clerk who took tlie advertisement in could i Holmes did not notice this, and wont on : 
recollect nothing about her except that she was ! ‘<Have you ever ridden on the outside of an oinni- 
‘ well dressed; ’ he could not even describe her | bus ? I don't think you have, though ; it is a 
attire, and many and sincere were the profes- i pleasure you have missed. Now there is com- 
sional execrations heaped on his head from Scot- ymodiuus staircase for ascending, gallantly designed 
land Yard. An ancient commissionaire*, whd for the encouragement of ladies ; and then when 
dozed at the office door, under the somnolent you are on the top, the chairs facing the* front 
effects of idleness and beer, succeeded in remem- are only large enough to contain two person^ 
bering a certain lady coming into the advertises wlnclj is another mark of design in the coustouc- 
ment office that 8th of June. What hour of the lion of these luxurious vehicles. If you sit in 
day it was he failed to recollect, until he went to front, you command a binl’s-eye view of the streets 
a neighbouring office to consult another official and a lexal prospect of draM'ing-rooins, and you 
with whom he had been taking beer a short time avoid the tobacco smoke. That is how my yonrtg 
before he saw the ladv : it was at or about three lady and I take our outings, and I have owed her 
in the afternoon. Ybe commissionaire ha<l an one to Hendon for some time past. She has been 
eye for beauty, and the lady struck Iiim as an ill.’ 
object of beauty not often seen east of Temple ‘Do I know her, Frank V 
Bar. Was she dark dt fair, or tall or small? He VNo ; I have*sometimes wished that you did. 
could not recollect more than that she was rafher Nellie is*a winsome child.’ 
tall, and, generally, ‘a stunner ’ (as he termed it)‘; ‘ Oh—it is a child, then V 

but she transacted her business with the un- He laughed. ‘Of course it is, Mary. May I 

observant clerk already referred ta bring her here some day to see you 1 I am sure 

* That was the party, beyond doubL’ observed you would like the little thin^ as much as I do. 

Cracroft with strong disgust; ‘ but for all the I found her in Kensington Gardens one evening 
clue we have to her identity, we might os well when she was lost, and carried her half a mile on 
have been told that she wore a dre^-iniprovcr.’ my shoulder before I discovered the lamenting 
There wosj however, one woman whom Holmes J wench who had lost her ; that’s how we became 


cheated. Meanwhile, British maniUacturers must 
console themselves with the reflectign that imi^ 
tion is the sincerest form of flattery, and that the 
prevalence of the piracy we .have been dealing 
with«is the best possible testimony to the excel¬ 
lence o^British workmanship. 

JULIUS VERNON: 

• A 8T0BT OP HTDE PARK. 

CHAPTER XIIT. 

Now, in view of the possibility which Frank 
Holmes had been considering in relation to Miss 
Clayton, such a conclusion of the case w'ould be 
the most terrible misfortune. It turned In'? 
blood cold to contemplate that girl, for whom he 
would give his life, as the wife of an acquitted 
murtlerer. 

Holmes knew what a skilful advocate, in¬ 
structed by so able a man as Crudie, could accom- 
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acquainted, and ire have been swern friends ever 
since,’ . 

‘Whj not kill two birds Mritu one stone,’ Mary 
Clayton suggested, *aud take her for u drive, to* 


day?| 

‘ It is good of you to pfopose it, Mary. But my 
promise .to Nellie can only be redeemed by an 
omnibus ride out Hendon way.—Have you ever 
travelled in that direction ?* 

‘No,’ she answered dubiously. 

* It is m> elevated and bracing region, where you 
suddenly get out ot London into couuti-y lanes 
which might be a htiudreJ miles away. Come 
now, Mary, what do you say to an expedition of 
that Jcind V 

It liatl just struck him that if ho could per¬ 
suade her to join him in an e.\curbion northwards 
by the popular mode referred to, it would be the 
best tiling he could devise for the benefit of her 
health and spirits. A depressing drive round 
Hyde Park would be little better thuu staying at 
home. • 

‘ Oh, I don’t know, Frank,’ she answered doubt¬ 
fully. ’ 

But Frank *110111158, resiuuiug for the occasion 
his old powers of persutusiou, soon uvercame her 
hesitation, and Ins plan wius rewarded with signs 
of dawning excitement in her looks us they 
walked down towards the cab-runk in the middle 
of the square. 

They drove to Kensington in a hansom cab, 
and Irom ihei'e—having taken little Nellie 
Burton—to tlie* Marble Arch, where Mary 
Clayton for the first time in her life climbed to. 
the top of an omnibus. Frank Holmes seated 
himself beside her with the child on his knee. 
The girl shared to some extent with the child 
the pleased interest created by the novelty of the 
situation and the voiicty of objects which they 
passed. When these became monotonous from 
repetition, Holmes*dii’ccted her thoughts another 
way, by describing the associations of that noitheru 
road and the jdaoes it led to. His ob|ea6 was to 
keep her from dwelling on anxieties for the time, 
and she submissively aided liiui by her passive 
acquiescence. It was a pleasant excursion, with 
a very pathetic aide to it, which was presenteil full 
to tlivm both when tlie affair w.is over and they 
wei’e once more in Cudogaii Place. Holmes wauf, 
noting with satisfaction, us the girl took off her 
bat in the liall, the change wliicli the air and 
exercise had effected in her face, when she sud¬ 
denly put her hand on his ana and looked up • 
with glistening eyes. 

‘Frank,’ she said simply, ‘how good you 
arc 1’ •- 

‘Nonseuac. I have enjoyed the ride more than 
you,’ he answered, laughing.—‘Will you give me j 
h cup of tea now V 

Up to this' point, no allusion hud been made by i 
either to t)ie subject which was uppermost in 
their minds, and Holmes would have le^t witli^ut 
alluding to it There was, indeed, only one 
matter of any iutei'est to him in reganl to Mary 
Clayton, and this was in reference to the letter 
supposed to have, been posted in Dover. He 
bought away the impression on the previous day 
that Uiere w^ .some matter that she was keeping 
from him; but be concluded that the reser- 
was due to maidenly delicacy. Theie must 
been passages between her undTaune which 


it would distress her to communicate;, and pro¬ 
bably pain him to hear. 

But now, as he was about to go away, she asked 
liini, nervously, if he had gone to see Faune—as 
he had spoken of doing. • 

‘No,’ ne answered; ‘because I am satisfied it 
would bo useless. Mr Cradle has told me all he 
has been able to learn from Faunc, and it serves 
no useful piiiposc. He will not reveal his motive 
for leaving London.’ Then he related to her 
briefly wliat the solicitor had told him, including 
the reference to the letter. At this, greatly to 
his surprise, her face confessed that she had 
received the letter. Holmes did not k'liow what 
to say. He paused a while in embarrassment, 
and then proceeded to point out to her the 
ground on which the defence would be based, 
uiut the possibility ol an able advocate obliging 
the jury to aenuit tlie prisoner. 

The girl <Iid not appear to apprehend the 
matter clearly at first, and imjuiml, doubtfully, 
whether the verdict would be final. 

‘It would be final, of course. He could not 
be tried again on the same chaige after being 
uc(iuitted.’ 

‘ But acquitted would not mean innocent V 

‘No; ill such a case a Scotch jury w’oiild find 
a veidict of “not pi^oven” instead of ‘t not guilty.” 
it would reall}' mean “not proven.’” 

Slie thoiiglit over it for a while before she 
spoke again. 

Holmes was anxious, very anxious that she 
should be able to sec cleaily for herbelf the 
situation resulting from such a verdict. What 
she did nt length say disconcerted and even 
grieved him considerably. 

‘That uould be an unfortunate result for an 
innocent man, Fnink, unless he could satisfy his 
friends better thuu the judge and jury.’ 

^Any niscal with cleverness enough could do 
this; and under the circuiiistauceM Holmes fore¬ 
saw little difficulty in the way of Claude Faime’s 
success with Mary Clayton and lier father. It 
was enough to make him weary of the case, and 
he was indeed weary of it. lie was lesolved to 
mo\e no further in it, but he liardly knew how 
to explain why. To avoid doing so, he renewed 
the advice he had given her the day befoie, to go 
^away for a change to the country or seaside ; but 
it watt no use. 

*yiiall 1 come toynorrow to take you out 
again?’ he asked, ribiug. 

* ‘Thank you, Frank, if you have time to 
spare.’ 

Then he saw from her hesitation that she had 
something else to say. 

‘Frank,’ she said, clasping lier hands before 
her ttiid letting her head tail with a look of great 
dibtiess,,‘you must not misjudge me as to that 
letter which 1 have concealed from you, I cannot 
let you or any person see it. If they knew 
I hud it, they might ddmaud it from me.— 
Dh Frank!’ she exclaimed, ‘protect me Irom 
that!’ , * 

‘ I certainly will,’ he promised, greatly aston¬ 
ished, ‘as far as lies in my jiower. No one shall 
know of its existence from me.’ 

‘The letter contains not a wonl affecting his 
guilt or innocence, Frank—not u word. 1 was 
sorry wlien I received it; there was no piup(»e 
which he could serve by writing it, beyond 
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informing me of the reason of hie leaving face. ‘ Mary, Mary—it is I who have done it— 
London.’ I!’ And, her father looking, he kissed her 

‘ Why, Mary,’ cried 'Holniee, greatly startled, colourless lips and left the room. Making for 

‘that is above all things what we want to the door, something light brushed against hie 

discover!’ leg, and a.little soft hand was placed in his. 

Afteh a minute’s hesitation she took the letter ‘ Ah, Nellie I ’ ho saifi, taking the child up in 

from her pocket, and having opened it, folded his arms; ‘ come home.’ 

down the first page. ‘You may read what he {To ^ eonthmed.) , 

says about it,’ she said, handing Holmes the-=- 

'T'took it eagerly, and the fimt ulance at the, EQUINE CARNIVAL, 

handwriting confirmed what he ha<l lieard from may-day in linekpool. 

Ml’ Urudie. The writing was wretchedly shaky We live in an nge of utilitarianism, and little 


read: • for the criticism, ior so keen is tl»e struggle for 

I>ovEB, June 11th. existence, that romance and sentiment are fast 
My dear Miss CisAYTON—I am suddenly | being expui^ated from the English national 
obliged to go to Paris. I shall be back in a j character. Yet our forefatliers were not so wo- 
few days; but until I receive some sign from fully prosaic as we; time was when they were 

__ __1— _ i. _lf il... -1.1 !• _-1 


‘That is all V saitl Holmes. 

‘Tiiat IS all. I thought it not worth com¬ 
municating to you, Frank.’ 

‘ You were ({uite right, Mary ; that informa¬ 
tion is Uieless. Well, I shall conv*- to-morrow.’ 


religiously observant of nlf the old festivals and 
customs : 

When toil remitting lent ijs turn to jday, 

And all t!io village train, fioiit iaboui free, 

Ixid up their sports beucaili the sprcailing tree. 
Foremost among these ancient festivals was 
that of Mnj'-day. Tis but three centuries ago 

lu-.i. ii....1 T):,.l_T _ _1-1_1 xi.?x 


Ue only remembered now that fJie child was that the good Bishop Latimer complained that 
in the housekeeiicFa charge, and that he hud to ' once when he was to preach in a certain place on 

take her home. Mrs Burton was out when they , the 1st of May, he could get no audience, because 

caUe<l, and Nellie had been left in charge of a all the young men and maidens were gone a- 

neigUbour, with whom Holim-s left his name j Maying, lie says: ‘I found the churches fast 

when he look lier away. The child was sent for j locked. I tamed thei’e half on hour or more, 
accorfliugly, ami while they were waiting fur her i and at la.st the key was found ; one of the parish 
appeamnee, Mr (Jlaytou came in, wearing a look | came to me and says ; “ Syr, this is a busy day 
of e.vcitoment, with us ; we cannot heai'e you ; it is May-day.’* 

*'l expected I would find you, Frank. Have So,’ write.s the Bishop, ‘t was faine to depart^ 
you Iieanl tlie iiQWaV and leave them to tlieir merry-inakiiig.’ 

‘ I have heard nothing.’ <■ We do not now oliserve .May-day in such a 

Mr Clayton looked at his daughter unde- style; neither do we bring home the hawthorn 
cidedly ior a moment.' ‘ There is no reu«‘On bush at four on a bright May morning ; nor do 
wJiy you should not know it, Mary,’ he said, we, like Hcrnck; call upon our Corinna to awalje 
dropping in a chair and sinking his voice. ‘It is and rise early and go a-Maying ; yet wc hail tlie 
bad news—lor Mr Claude Faune.’ ^nerry m/mth with none the less delight os the 

‘What is it, Mr Clayton 1’ the young man advent of the genial summer: and in not a few 
inquired, moving a step neui-cr. Then he turned old-fashioned villages of rural England, the May- 
aiid lookeil at the girl; but she stood, still and pole is still reared and the May Queen downed 
pale as u statue, and apparently as strong, • ' amidst the nierry-inakuig of the assembled coim- 
‘They have found the woman who bent the try-side. But the observance of this old-time fea- 
message for him to Margaret Neale.’ tivul is not confined to secluded village or rustic 

‘Ale you sure of that? Who is she? Where hamlet alone; for Liveipool, busy city as it is, 
is she r * • 1ft*8*loug been celebrated thi-ongli the North 

‘There is no doubt of it, Frank. She is Countree tor its May-day observances, and it 

Musgrave’s wife. She and her husband were on still conlinucs to set aside from it^ busy roll of 

their way to Canada; but an accident to the workiuj|-<1ays the 1st of May, and upon it the 
mail-train has detained the steamer at Moville. inhabitants of the mighty seaport parade their 
Cracroft has started with a warrant for their equine workers, and the at-scmbled multitudes 
aitest.’ • pay tlieir homage to hoisc-ilefah with quite os 

The young man’s hands dropped to liis sides,, much devotion as the lioiiuins of old paid to 
and they saw him 4uru pale. lie knew, better •tlieir Maia or bestowed upon a Floralia. ‘ May 
than any other person, tuat Faune was doomed ^oivers, violefc, fresh and swee^’ ai’e the cries 
now beyond all ho^ of escupi:. ‘ Heaven h«Jp that greet the ears of the pe<lestrian in Liverpool 

him!’ he said. ‘Thei’e is no chance for him on a May morning; and such are the enticing 

now.’ * sweetness of the flowers and the importunity m 

Holmes turned quickly, just in time to catch the itinerant vendow, that you find yourself 
Mary Clayton’s swaying form in Ins arms. In nilly-willy adorned with ‘a nosegay fresh and 
spite of all his discipline and strength, as he laid sweet’ Nor are you alone xnlh your floral 
her on a sofa, a sob choked him and a dash of decoration. On all sides, the sombre hues which 
tears fell amqng her hair. It was not love, hut characterise the masculine attii'e of the inbabit- 
remorse, thkt fired him, posing on her unconscious ants of the noith aiHi relieved by a button-hole 
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of some doBeription or other, from the orchid of | 
the weelthv merchant to the more modest lily 
or bunch of violets that reiKJses on the bosom of 
his perhy ofhce'boy. In the streets, vehicular 
traffic, is almost entirely suspended, and the 
mighty arteries of the city, usually resonant with 
the dm and roar of commerce, are hushed and 
silent The, abnormal quiet, however, is but the 
hush of expectancy and preparation. 

As noon approaches, the principal thorough* 
fares become crowded with sightseers. Excur-^ 
sionists from the neighbouring districts flock into' 
the city, and lend an appeamnee of gaiety and 
variety to the scene which is quite in contrn- 
‘ distinction to the usual air of bustle and business, 
and in perfect harmony with the festive nature 
of the celebration. The love and admiration lor 
the horse which wo have no <loubt inherited from , 
our Teutonic ancostv)rs has still a great hold over I 
the sympathies of the modern Englishman. One , 
has but to be in Liverpool on May-day to i*ealise 
the truth of this statement. Strangers flock into j 
the city on all sidea The busy hives of manu- I 
facturing industry, so profusely dotted over the i 
^uth Lancashire coaliield, all contribute tlieir 
quota to the ever-swelling throng. Smaller in 
stature and of a less robust physicpie do these 
visitoi^ from the mines and factories appear, than 
the stuidier denizens of the northern seapoit*; 
yet their restless activity and their native capacity 
for gooil-humoured fun, combined with. their 
broad dialect, place them very much in evidence 
during the day's procecilings. * J 

Sale by side with these * Lancashire lads,’ as 
they delight to style themselves, may be seen | 
sturdy agriculturists from the adjoining county 
erf Cheshire, men whose walk of life rendeis thorn , 
competent to scan with ci'itical eye the approach- | 
ing procession, and to pronounce with just de- ] 
liberation upon the relative merits or demorits i 
of the equine specimens brought under their con- j 
sideration. 

, Pretty thickly, too, is the crowd bespilnkled j 
with natives of the Principality, for Wales is ^ 
justly proud of the fact that she furnishes o 
recruiting-ground from which laverpool is wont' 
to replenish her store of equine workers. Sailors, i 
British' and foreign, Americans, Turks, nn<l ; 
sallow-faced, alraynd-eyed wanderers from the j 
* far, far East,’ all unite to constitute the human ' 
oUa vodinda collected in the streets of Liverpool ! 
on May-day. 

Perhaps the most favourable site at which to 
the procession pass is Lime Street, right in the ! 
heart of the city. Here, at one sitle of a great 
open space, along which jiasses a continual stream 
ot traffic, stands St Qeoige’s Hall, of which 
the inhabitants are justly proud, claiming for 
it the distinction of beiiig the flnest specimen 
of Grecian architecture in the kingdom. Now, 
its classical fa^ide and comprehensive approaches- 
flanked as they are by gigantic couduant lion^; 
memori.als of the mighty Landseer, and contain- 
ing equestrian statues of Her Majesty the Queen 
and the Prince Consort, and the peile.«talled 
‘ monuments of General Earle and I^ord Beacons- 
field, are thronged with an ever-restless, ever- 
Bui^ing crowd. Across the mighty i-oadway, 
which is 80 wide that the shadow of one edifice 
; iiw.cr falls upon the other, is the London and 
Railway Botel, which fronts the 


Liverpool terminus of that company’s linesC 
Rising high above all is the Wellington Columiii 
from whose lofty summit the eagle eye of the 
Iron Duke seems to glance with lofty scorn at 
the bubbling fountain, the architectural lions, 
and the gay pageant beneath him. 

And now the din and roar that rise from the 
packed masses in the Trafalgar Square’of the 
north is indescribable, for the cry, ‘They come, 
they come!’ is msed at the far end of the street; 
an<l barely have the police time to see that no 
spectator in his rasn temerity has ventured 
through the barriers, before the procession. is 
upon us. First come a detachment of hussars ; 
then the mounted police; after them, the hoz^s 
and engines of the Salvage and Fire Brigades; 
tliese are followed by the horses and wagons in 
the employ of the city corporation and the 
diffei-eiit railway companies; the teams of the 
cartage companies and the breweries conic next; 
then come the turnout of the coal-firm«; and a 
heterogeneous collection of the vehicles of private 
firms brings up the rear. Each hoi*sc is gaily 
decorated with wieaths of artificial llowei's, bolls, 
&c., and is groomed in suith a fashion as ))lainly 
indicates that no amount of gaudy trappings will' 
compensale for want of care ami attention be¬ 
stowed ii])on riie creature itself. Every horse 
in that h>ng. procession that now winds its sinu¬ 
ous length through the main thoroughfares of 
the city knows what is expected of him to-ilay. 
Now is the occasion on whicli lie is to show 
his appreciation of the extraordinary care and 
attention that has been be8towe<l upon him for 
months past; the careful groomings, tlie little 
delicacies, the careful loading, and the sympathetic 
driving iiiust all bear their fruit to-day. And 
his driver, who walks beside him clad in his 
Sunday’s best, one hand bearing liis whip, gaily 
febtwuied with ribbons, and ilesigned more for 
ornament than use, while the other ever and 
anon pats the glossy shoulder of the noble crea¬ 
ture beside him, looking with affectionate pride 
at his c<iuine charge. 

His reward comes; and the acclamations that 
greet the show throughout its entire journey are 
us precious to him as was ever the wi*eatli that 
crowned the bi*ow of victor at (/orintbiaii games. 
One may rest assured that the hand which grooms 
and fe^ls the four-footed fellow-lalKDurer will 
nev^cr be raised against*liim in anger, so perfect 
IS the mutual understanding and sympathy 
existing between the teamster and his cluuge. 

But the carnival is not without its humorous 
and even grotesque aspect. Here and there are 
wagons of chubby-faml urchins, whose decora¬ 
tions and deportment are provocative of much 
mirth. Saudwichecl by some -iinacconntable 
means b^etween two magnificent teams, whose 
accoutrements are as splendid us the saddle and 
carriage maker 'can make them, is a miserable 
donkey-caii, driven by and laden with a liorde 
of- (famina of the most Ishmaelitish description. 
Their sooted faces and elaborate floral decorations 
contrast most strongly' with the raggedness of 
their attire ; and the air of inimical gravity with 
which they arrogate to themselves the plaudits 
bestowed upon their neighbours, and bow their 
acknowledgments to the spectators, is perfectly 
irresistible. Such facilities as tl\is celebration 
pi'esente to the original advertiser' cannot be 
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overlooked, and the humorons and ingenious 
devices, in the shape of ti^de advertisements 
w.hieh assimilate themselves to tlie procession, we 
both .varied and numerous. Wagons laden with 
loaves, or vegetables proclaim the excel- 

lence of such a one’s provisions ; while a gigantic 
boot, from whose open top protrudes a bevy of 
youngsters, affords at once a striking roalisation 
of the old lady of our nursery days whose domi¬ 
cile was a shoe, and who, to quote the old rhyme, 
‘had so many children she did not know what 
to do,’ and at the same time calls public atten¬ 
tion to the fact tliat there is nothing like leather, 

especially that of Mr-. Here comes a ship’s 

boat mounted on a huge wagon, and manned by 
sailois wearing the sea-going clothes manufactured 

by Mr-• 

But the afternoon wears on ; the procession has 
passed, and the dense crowds dis|x!rse homewards; 
and on the morrow the city resumes its wonted 
aspect of bustle and commercial activity. Tlie 
gay trappings which adorned the liorses in yester¬ 
day’s parade are looked lor in vain ; but the 
hand that bedecked his equine caro with ribbons 
an<l flowers yestertlay, to-day leads his charge 
just as much kindness and sympathy, and 
Ithe two together form a co-operative union of 
intelligence and instinct which is .most touching 
to witness. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND A UTS. 

Mu Wathon Smith recently delivered a lecture 
beforo the Society of Oheinical Industry, taking 
as his subject a New Method of Tempenug Steel, 
the invention of Captain Fcodossieff, an oilicer 
in the Kii^aian iinperial navy. The lecturer c(pu- 
inenced .by iioiuting out that there was some 
confusion existing os to the meaning of the words 
‘hardening,’ ‘temiH*riug,’ and ‘annealing,’ us 
ap])Ued to steel, and lie pointed out that the 
following defiuitions of these woitls had been ac¬ 
cepted : Hardening is the result of rapidly cool¬ 
ing a stiongly-heated mass of steel; tempering, 
that of reheating the hardened metal to a tem])cr- 
ature far short of that to which it had beei^i'aisecf 
before hardening—to be fallowed or not by rapid 
cooling ; wdiilst annealing consists in heating the 
mass ^0 a temperature higher than that used fuf 
tempering and allowing it to cool slowly. In 
the new process, glycerine is employed in carry¬ 
ing out ttiese various operations, and its specific 
gravity is alterod by the addition of water, 
according to the quality of the metal and the 
eflect which it is desii'ed to produce * imon it. 
The temperature ^f tlie liquid is varied from 
fifteen to^ two hundred degroes C., accortling to 
the condition of the metal, the harder steels 
requiring a high temperature, and a low heat 
being sufficient for the milder steeU Other 
effects aro pro<hiced by the addition of different 
salts to the glycerine before the metal is plunged 
into it. The lecturer exhibited several specimens 
of steel and cast-iron which liad been tz-eated by 
the new* process, and which bad been sent to 
him from St Pe|ei%buz^. 

The gay Parisians have the knack of fintling 


material for popular exhibitions, and tHeir last 
venture in this way is of a decidedly novel 
character. The exhibition consists of a collection 
of hoarding advertisements, the work of one 
artist. Such an exhibition might be nmdo very 
interesting in our own country, and .might per¬ 
chance do some good in discouraging that taste 
for the sensational ajid repulsive which ^ is too 
often in evidence on our street hoardings. It 
is certain that some of the better-class advertise- 
nients of this nature arc full of (trtistic merit, 
and should in great measure cultivate a taste for 
good work. We must remember, too, that some 
of our most noted artists have not been ashamed 
to contribute to these ojien-air picture-galleries. 

I One of the first to ftppear was the late Mr 
I Walker’s ‘Woman in White.’ Next, Mr Her- 
I komer executed a beautiful drawing which- 
: appeared on the walls as an* advei-tiseiuent for 
a journal devoted to artistic intei-eets. Various 
enterprising advertisers ha\e given commissions 
to Millais, Marks, Frith, and other well-known 
artists, BO that thero is plenty of material ready 
for an exhibition of this character. There would, 
however, be a difficultv in providing inferior 
wall-space for such a colloction, and perhaps the 
general public would be disinclined to patronise 
a ])icture-gallery in which the principal works 
were so well known to them. 

I’he lecture lately delivered at Aldershot by 
(^)louel Slade upon the subject of Modern 
Military liifies, a verbatim report of which has 
appeared in many of the newspapers, will prove 
oi great use in acquainting the public witlf our 
position as a nation with regard to one of the 
most important means of defence. It seems only 
yesterday that the Martini-Henry breech-loader 
was advocated as the most efficient ride that a 
soldier could possess, an<l yet before a sufficient 
number has been issued to supply our full force 
ol regulai-s and Volunteers, the need of a better 
one ha'9 been acknowledged, and is now being 
supi)lie?l. The new Magazine Bide, furnished 
with a detachable receptacle bolding ei^ht cm- 
Uidgcs, has been tried with the most satisfactory 
results. Apart from the advantage which it gives 
of quick firing without reloading, its greater 
jL*fliciency as a weapon of war is demonstrated by 
^its far longer range and smaller cartridge. This 
means that an opposing column of men will suffer 
loss at a distance of consideiiibly moz-c than a 
mile fi-om their adversaries, and that the soldier 
can cany a far larger number of rounds on his 
■person without any increase of w'eight It is 
easy to in^igine a number of instances in rocent 
warfare where such conditions would have proved 
most advantageous to our troops, and would in 
such a case as the battle of Isundula have pre¬ 
vented the annihilation of our men. All other 
nations have taken the advant^e of a long peace 
to arm their tfoops with Magazine Riffes, and 
these seem to differ but in detail from the l^pe 
of weapon supplied to our owzi, troops. This 
new departure will necessitate many alterations 
in our instructions to infantry, who will now 
take the field under entirely new conditiona 
Colonel Slaile’s lecture foreshadows the direction 
which these changes will probably assume. . 

Another i>aper bearing upon the grim snblect 
of future warfaz'e, and dealing with Smokeless 
Explosives, was read by Sir Frederick Abel at a 
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recent meeting; of the Royal Institntion, This (Iceifj^ed that the heat employed is used in the 
paper gave a great deal of technical information most economical manner. A later improvement 
as to the experiments which have been carried which foinis the subject of another patent specifi- 
on in this and other countries with reference cation by the same author, consists in heating the 
to various kinds of explosives other than gun- water used by carrying it through a coil of c6]'per 
powder, and their advantages and efficiency I pipe which is associated with the exhaust, so that 
compared with the old black powder. We ai’e , the heat of the exhaust steam is in ihie way 
glad to se^ that the lectuj'er dispelled the com- I utilised to advantage. Tlie entire system aims at 
inon eh’or that some of these new explosives ai« | using up as much as possible of the heat afforded 
silent in action. It is difficult to imagine how bv the fuel einploj^ed, and is worth the study of 
such an error could have originated, for it is clear all who are interested in the economical use of 
that gaseous matter under tension cannot be pro- steam. 

jected into the atmosphere without noise. The The newp])ai>er repoit of a destructive con- 
inistaku has been promnlgated by descriptive ilagration too often ends with the steteotyped 
writare, who have drawn pictures of battles of formula, ‘ the cause of the outbreak is unknown.’ 
tlie future in which silence has been the most ' And the cause necessaHly remains unknown, 
remarkable feature, and quotations from some of bcQause all evidence of it peiishes in the heat 
. these iiighly coloured word-pictures formed an and flame. One fertile cause of such disasters we 
amusing part of Sit Frederick Abel’s paper. The believe is traceable to the juxtaposition of steam- 
absence of smoke will no doubt form a feature of pipes with woodwork, owing to the ignorant 
hiture warfare, and will be an importaht help, i<loa that such pipes cannot possibly lead to igni- 
especially in naval 'operations; but it must be tion. It is true that the temperature of boil- 
remembered on the other hand that the smoke ing water is far below that necessary to ignite 
from ah attacking party, in spite of its iixcoii- wood ; but steam under prt^ssure can be heated to 
venieuces, has often formed a protecting screen a far higher degree, and under such circumstances 
of no little value to them. can be very dangerous. A case in point is 

The Hrientific Anwnmn publishes an interest- afibrded by some steam-pipes which were recentlj^ 
ing and instructive diagr.mi with index numbers uncovered byjblie New York Steum-power Coin- 
showing the heights of the piim ipal buildings of pauy in order to make room for street subways, 
the world compared with that of the Forth | These pipes had remained several yeare, undis- 
Bridge. Ilere wc have pictured steeples, towers, tUrbed, and it was now found that whei‘e they 

and domes of various lonns, the whole l)cing [ touched woodwork the wood had been corn- 

covered with the skcletou ironwork springing plehdy charred. 

from one of the mighty piers of the new Bridge. 1 Air Lawson Tait, a well-known member of the 
This diagram shows’ that, with the e.vception ' medical projession, has made public an offer of a 
of the Eiffel Tower, only three buildings over- \ very meritorious character. Looking over the 
top the great erection on the Firth of Forth, j stock of an old curiosity shop, he found tn o cluin h 

and one of them, the steeple of Old St Paul’s, ' brasses, about twenty-two inches in length and 

London, i** no longer in existence. The other ' six inches in breadth, which had been evidently 
twoiirc Cologne Cathedral, which is five hundred wKcnched from the stone slabs in which they hud 
and ten feet in height, and the Oreat Pyramid of | been originally emliedded. They are believed to 
^gypli which is fifty feet shorter, but whose apex | belong te the end of the filteeiith centurv. They 
is just seen above the ironwork of the"Bri(Ige. , represent each a female figure, apparently almost 
In no better way can the actual size of this great , a jiair, and ai-e < learly of the same metal. Mr 
triumph of engineering be realised. u t Tait is anxious to set a good example to other 

ProK*88or Stewart lately exhibited to the collectors by expressing a readiues.s to i-estore the 
Linncun Society some specimens of British figures to their onginal place, provided that place 
crabs,* which sliowed their habit of covering Ihe^' can be found. He will therefore hand them over 
upper part of tlicir armour-( lothed bodies witlr|«as a free gift to any ele^gyman who can prove 
pieces of seaweed and zoophytes, which they that they belong to his chutcli; and for ultilnate 
detach with their nippers from marine plants identification he will liend rubbing^ or take the 
for the purpose.' This habit is continued even brasses themselves to the spot indicated, 
when the ci'eature is blind, and is a provi^oif Tlf * A new industry is foreshadowed in an invention 
Nature for its protection from its enemies, the- which is due to Messrs Stevens and Mountfort, of 
covering serving to conceal it among its sur- Fielding, New Zealand, by which butter can be 
roundings. These specimens have beeirpresented preserv^ without the addition of salt or any 
to the Royal College of Rui^eons’ Museum in antiseptic compound. The ))roce8s employed is as 
Lincoln’s Inn, where they will be accessible to follows: The butter is placed in tin pans and 
the public. We may remind our readers that covei'ed with a lid to which an air-pump can 1^ 
this protective mimicry on the part of animals is affixed.' This lid is soldei-ed into its place, after 
by no means uncommon, ana js noticeable in which the air is exhausted from the pan, an 
other marine creatures. ' automatic valve clo.sing the orifice. Tliis orifice, 

A new apparatus for supplying fresh or rather through which the air was pumped out, is n#w 
distilled watw to marine boilers has been patented covei'ed with a cap, which is soldered to the lid. 
W Mr Oii-dwood, engineer, of 13 George Street, ^mples of butter preserved under these condi- 
Leith. The main feature of the invention is a tions for three months have been jironouuced by 
closed vessel iii which the salt water is evaporated exiierts to be as perfect in condition an<l as fresh 
by means of steam from the boiler, the salt de- as on the day it was churned. As the price of 
posited during the process at the bottom of the butter in New Zealand averages fivepence per 
^yessel being diMharged thro^h a blow-off cock pound, and as the preserving ^.process is not 
pfovidod for the purpose. Tne apparatus is so expensive, there is a large mai^n for profit. We 
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understand tlmt samples of this preserved buttw 
will presently arrive in this country, and the 
result of the enterprise may he looked forward to 
with*interest. 

We have received particulars of a new af»ricul- 
tmal implement which is very highly spoken of 
by those who have tried it. This is known as 
Eddy’s Patent Earth Scoop, and its purpose is U> 
quickly gather loose earth and to <li&tribute it in 
heaps over the surface of the land, an operation 
previously performed by shovels. Tn apjiearance 
the contrivance looks somewhat like a child’s 
perambulator without wheels, for it has handies 
at the back by which it is guided over the 
gi-ound. Tn front, the receptacle has a cast-steel 
cutter, which can be easily replaced when it 
becomes w'oni by constant use. A horse* is 
attached to the front of the implement, and drags 
it over the land; and as often as the box becomes 
full of earth, it is emptied, almost automatically, 
into a heap, and the work is resumed until enough 
soil has been gathered to form another heap. 
The apparatus is very cheap, and I’epresenta an 
important siiving of lal>our. 

Much convsponilence has recently been pub¬ 
lished on the subject of Colour-blindness, an(l the 
best methoil of detecting abnormal perception of 
colour in railway servants and others, to whom 
the matter is one of first-cbiss importance. This 
coiTespondcui’e (dearly sliow.s that experts differ 
in th(}ir opinions regarding these questions, and 
its importance justifies further scientific imiuiry. 
Dr E. (Irccn lately put forward in a paper bciore 
the Royal Society a new (lieory of ‘Colour¬ 
blindness and Colour-perception.’ Much atten¬ 
tion has in this way been brought to bear upon 
what may be looked upon as a not uncommon 
defect in vision, and it has been stated that the 
Royal Society will presently ajipoint a Commiy^e 
to inquii*e into the whole subject The subject 
is both interesting and important, and some of 
the more recent results of invesiigatore will be 
found ill an article on Colour-blindness at page 
171 of this Joui’nal for the .present uiontli. 

Vaiious plans have from time to time been 
advocated for increa-sing the illuminating power 
of gas, chiefly by admixture with some volatile 
hydrocarbon, as in the albo-carbon system ; or bj^ 
the employment of some special form of burner, 
as in the ywious forms so-called incandescent 
gas-lights. * But with the cxcejition of the method 
to be presently described, wo know of no efficient 
plan for carrying out this object by a sinlple 
addition to the ordinary fittings of a gas-lamp. 
This is broudit about by the Regenerative (Robe 
Cover, whicn has been introduced by Messrs 
Gardner and Son, of Jamaica Sti*eet, Clasgow, 
which we have had an opportunity of toting wihi 
highly satisfactory results. The cover consists of 
a flat plate of asbestos, with a central hole one 
inch and a half in diameter, covered with a small 
disc of the same material, which can be drawn 
over the oponiu" so as to reduce ftie orifice to any 
requii^d size. Three studs 'project from the lower 
face of the plate near its edge, aiul these can be i 
so adjusted that they will hold firmly to the 
inner edge of the gas globe upon which the con¬ 
trivance rests. The shi^ of the globe is prefer¬ 
ably tliat of a deep conee-cup, and specimens of 
the pattern, made of annealed glass so as to stand 
a high temperature, are supplied by the patentees. 


The result of almost closing in this manner the 
upper part of the gas glow is to turn it into a 
combustion chamber, and to supply the burner 
with highly heated air. The gas burnt under 
these conditions gives a^onderfully white flame, 
a great-increase of light, amounting, according to 
the tests made by the Glasgow Gas Corporation, 
to no less than one hundred and twenty cent., 
and absolute steadiness, for no draughts are able 
to affect the flame. Perfect combustion of this 
character means that no unconsnmed carbon is 
left to blacken walls and ceilyigs, and we may 
also assume that other deleterious products of 
consumption arc eliminated. 

Disturbing reports have appeared recently in 
fw^veral of the technical journals with reference to 
the filtering of water for domestic use, and it has 
been asserted authoritatively,that many of the 
filters now employed arc worse than uUksa, 
acting after a few months’ employment as culture- 
bed.s for those germs whicli*tbey are designed to 
eliminate and destroy. The great fault in most 
filters seems to be in the difficulty of getting at 
and renewing the filtering medium, which it 
stands to i‘ea.son must after a time become chained 
w’ith effete matter. This renewal cannot l>e made 
without reference to the makers, for the filtering 
medium is a rule cemented into an inner*eom- 
jiartmeiit. This disadvantage is quite obviated 
in a new pattern of filter which has reccptly been 
made by Messrs Maw'son, Swan, and Weddell of 
Newcastle, and which seems to iiossess (qualities of 
an unusual kind. According to the report of a* 
well-known analyst, the filter, besides separating 
completely organic matter from water passed 
tlirougli it, also eliminates the whole of the lime 
and magnesia salts, so that hard water becomes 
soft The removal of lead, if present, is also 
effected. The filtering medium can easily be 
renewed by inexperienced hands, and the whole 
of the apparatus can be taken to pieces for 
ideaniiw purposes. 

On the subject of Ambergris, a correspondent 
kindly points out that the mark(*t values named 
ift a recent article in this Journal (February 8) 
Were too low. At an auction sale in London on 
February 22,ambergris of ‘fair-flavoured quality’ 
^lirought 1208. per oz.; ordinary black and specky, 
.Ifis, to COs.; and a lot of inferior quality, SOs. 
per oz. For ‘ fine * ambergris, almost unobtain¬ 
able at present, 2(X)8. per oz. is quoted in the 
bats. • 


SOUaVU-AFRICAN SNAKE-BITES 
AND TIIEIR REMEDIES. 

It would, we presume, be safe to assert that in 
spite of all .modem appliances and helps to 
ssientific methods of research, man has hitherto 
lalnentably failed to discKiver an infallible cure 
for snake-poison. As in the cases of hydro¬ 
phobia and other diseases of a like mysterious 
nature, the public are from time to time startled 
by the wide promulgation and unstinted praise 
of some new so-called specific for snake-bites; 
but this only lasts for a season, when, lo! the 
too hastily summed-up verdict is reversed, and 
the once loudly extolled remedy is allowed quietly 
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to pass into the Umbo of exploded ideas, the 
knacker’s yard of used-up fads. 

We will for the present Confine ourselves to 
a few^remarka regarding the treatment of snake¬ 
bites at the Cape. It ^is noteworthy that the 
typical fresh aiTival, or ‘ new chum,’ as our 
Australian b^iuins dusignaite him, sets his foot 
on African soil with ludicrously exaggerated ideas 
as to the prevalence of venomous reptiles. He 
faU^ expects, for instance, if he goes up country, 
es^ially if he camps out, that the monotony of 
ill journey will occasionally be relieved by such 
iai^ling incidents of travel qa waking up in the 
morning to find a snake confidingly secreted in 
the folds of his blanket, with a further consign¬ 
ment of one in Qach boot, to make hie hair 
stand on end when he attempts to pull on those 
hiimble though useful peripatetic appendagea As 
it would be superffuofts to dwell on the absurdity 
of such ridiculous notions, we will pass on U) 
state briefly what are the ordinary specifics used 
in the colony. 

The most common practice with the natives 
in cases of suakc-bite is to kill a black fowl, 
dlvidd it lengthwise and apply the separated 
' poHions alternately to the wound for the space 
of about fifteen minutes, or until such time os 
they think the poison has been absorbed into 
.the body of the fowl. Some tribes use a decoc¬ 
tion of the ftielk bosdi (wild-cotton plant). This 
bush exudes a nauseous, viscous, and extremely 
repellent fluid, which acts as a powerful emetic. 
It is, however, by no means a reliable remedy; 
and it appears to be more I'esorted to from the 
fact of its being highly offensive and revolting to 
the taste, than for any other particular reason. 

Tlie Namaquaa, Bushmen, and Damaras have 
a singular and implicit belief in the al^-potent 
efficacy of the snake-charmer’s or doctor’s night¬ 
cap, a decoction of wliich is made and given tio 
the patient to drink! This honibly loathsoiiK^ 
specifie is made by dipping the cap into boiling 
water; or it is put in a pan of cold water aiuK 
I allowed to remain on the iii'e until all its virtues 
ore extracted. The more griiuy and saturated 
with perspiration the filthy head-covering is, so 
in proportion are the vii^ues of the deebetibh 
enlianced. The cap must be that of a snake- 
doctor—none other will do—one who, has ob- 
tained his diplomas by a long and arduous 
novitiate, and has himself become poison-proof. 
This immunity he obtains by grmlually increas¬ 
ing the virulence of the poison inoculations which 
from time to time he inflicts upon his person. 
One of the methods adopted by the novice '\o 
obtain the desired immunity is to collect a goodly 
number of scorpions and place them on a bullock 
iiide. He then goes and lies down, and rolls and 
tumbles about amongst the infuriated insects, 
which, acting as it is Hheir natui-e to,’ are not 
slow to wreak their vengeance on his nude body. 
Instences are known of embrvo nieili(M>s who 
hm Actually succombed to this barbarous method 
of '^walking the hospitals.’ 


To come to the European’s or white man’s | 
remedy: the most popular and widely used is 
a pre^ration called * Croft’s Tincture of Life.’ 
Croft was one of the original Britisl} settlers of 
1820. He had been to India, whence* he was 
said to have brought the recipe to the. Cape. 
During his lifetime he stoutly maintained that 
its preparation was a profound secret, known 
only to himself, and diacovereil by him when 
resident in India. When he died, he beaueathed 
the secret to an only daughter, with the most 
solemn injunctions to keep it inviolate; and 
further, that she was to *wiir it with the same 
proviso to lier descendants; or, in default of the 
latter, to her next of kin. Croft made immense 
profits out of the sale of his * Tincture of Life,' 
as he used to charge fifteen shillings for a small 
bottleful, the ingredients of w'hich did not pro¬ 
bably cost him so many half{>ence. Of its sterling 
curative properties there can be no question if 
used externally, and also internally, within a 
reasonable period following tlie initictiou of the 
bite. Time, of course, is everything. If the 
oibon be absorbed for any lengthened period 
efore the application of, indeed, any remedy, 
the chances of cure are almost nil. As regards 
the al^orption of poison into the system, Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, in his grand work on the Thana- 
toiihvlia of Indiaj says: ‘ That any drug or sub¬ 
stance, solid or fluid, that is either swallowed or 
inoculated, can counteract or neutralise the poison 
once absorbed and acting on the nerve-centres, 

1 do not believe.’ 


THE PEOMISE OF SPRING. 

Slow dies the wintry day, the winds of March 
Break with their icy breath the evening hush, 
And snow-clad hills reflect the sunset-flush 
That paints wltli purple all Heaven’s western* arch; 

■ But, from the laden branches of tlie lurch, 

Upon the frosty air a happy thrush 

■ ” Fours floods of melody, and flings a gush 
Of gladsome music to Uie winds of Maich. 

Thus when our life's drear winter'lingers long— 
Wj^en with the eve there comes no vision sweet 
To our sad eyes, ansi ho|)e has taken wing— 
Oh, may some distant strain of seraph-song 
. Burst forth, and tell us that oiir faltering feet 
Stand on the threshold of a joyous Spring I 

J. G. F. Nioiiolsoh. 
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THE RED SEA SLAVE-TRADE. 

Bv AN EvK-WITNiMS 

It U astonisliing, considering the great interest 
felt in this country on the subject of the slave- 
trade, how little is known of the most revolting 
side of the question, and how little is done to 
attempt its suppression. The general idea seems 
to be that the slave-trade curried on between the 
east coast of Africa and the I'eraian Gulf is the 
only one worthy of our consideration, and that 
if a certain number of our men-of-war patrol the 
coast from Nfagadoxa to NIo/ambiqiie during the 
south-east monsoon, and occasionally make a 
capture, England has tlone all that nee<l be done 
to prevent the tratfic. • 

Now the horrors of this East African trade, 
with its murderous rai<ls on defenceless tribes, its 
cruel march thi’ough the desert and jungle, and 
its terrible voyage of six weeks or more in the 
crowded hold of a slave-dliow, have often been 
described, and are sufficient in all conscience to 
make every man with ordinary feelings of human¬ 
ity anxious to do all that lies in liis power for 
their mitigation ; but the miseries end witYi the 
voyage, and when once a slave has been bouglit 
in the market, his life is seldom an unhappy one. 
The Persians and Arabs aie good masters, and 
treat their slaves well and kindly so long as 
they do their work, providing them with good 
food and such clothes as they require ; allowing 
them to marry, and considering them as members 
of their own families. • , 

But the fate of the unfortunatt* victims of the 
Red Sea Slave-trade ifi a very different one. It i 
is true they are spared the six weeks’ voyage,*as ! 
the run across the Red Sea occupies only from 
six to thirty-six hours ; but the hardships which 
they undergo in the raid and on the inarch are 
fully as great as those endured by the slaves 
brought from the east coast, and are augmented 
by the fact that they are all children of tender 
years. For this, revolting traffic is kept up for 
the purpose of supplying the harems of the 


wealthier classes of Turkey and Arabia with 
children of both sexes, and involves cruelties 
unspeakable. Thirty-seven children only were 
I’eleascd at Aden in the year 1889, and of these, 
eleven were girls. Though the eldest could not 
have been more than twelve, and the youijgeat 
barely seven years of l^;e, every one of these 
infants had suffered shocking and indescribable 
cruelties, and they all had to lie sent to the 
hospital at Aden. There, needless to say, they 
received every kindness, and were treated with 
the greatest skill ; but the youngest child died 
shortly after her admittance, literally murdered 
by the inhuman cruelties referred to. The treat¬ 
ment to w’hich the Ixiys had been subjected was 
equally cruel. 

It must not be supiiosed that this traffic is 
carried on on a small scale. The political officers 
at Aden^ reckon that from two to five thousand 
children are takem across the Red Sen for this 
accursed pui-pose every year, and yet the market 
is never glutted. 

If the law promulgated at Constantinople on 
the 15th December by the Turkish Government, 
'^d sanctioned by Imperial Iradd, is intended 
to be strictly enforced, a deadly blow has been 
struck at this traHic; but I fear that those who 
,b£v/ kaoiv the Turkish nation will b(‘ the moat 
doubtful of their bona JUles in the matter. Slavery 
itself has the direct sanction of the Koran, and 
the horriblfe*practices for which the Red Sea traffic 
provides victims are not looked upon in Turkey 
ami Arabia with any of the disgust which they 
excite in the minds of the people of civilised 
countries. 

y Article 7 oi the Irade w'ere obeyed in the 
way that a similar law would be by civil 
functionaries of Western nations, there would 
be an end of the traffic at once, ns all the 
markets are held on. the western coast of Arabia, 
where the authority of the Sultan is undisputed; 
but this is hardly to be expected, as the gi^at 
officials on this coast are—almost without excep¬ 
tion—interested in the traffic themselves; if not 
actually as owners or consignees of the vessels, 
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most certainly as customers of the slave-dealers, 
to whose misdeeds they are consequently con¬ 
veniently blind. However, the lrad6 iniinensely 
strengthens the .hands of those nations who are 
«really in earnest aboiitj putting a stop to this 
few Englishmen would care to believe 
country was not so. And yet to 
^|U>w%^P^WG have at Aden only one small 
(Iisturbed state of our posses- 
^■•ions' on^tt^oni.ili coast renders it necessary 
that Aden never be left without a man- 

of-war for’morc than a very few days, so the 
■ iMply. way in which the senior naval officer can 
with the slave-trade is by debicliiug the 
H^renter numbei' of the boats belonging to his ship 
/to. crtiiwi on the coasts where slaves may be 
expected to be embarked or landed. 

The boats that ^ can be spared are generally 
three in number—one Kteam'-eutter, one ten-oared 
sailing-cutter, and one five-oared whaler. They 
are nil the same len^h—twenty-five feet, and in 
them from seven to fifteen full-grown men have 
to live and have |Ueir being during the hottest : 
time of the year in* tlie fled Sea They ai’e all 
open boats, and far from safe in the heavy >.eas 
and sudden squalls which so frequently occur in 
the Strait of Bab-el-Mandcb and the southern 
part'of the Iletl Sea. They arc far inferior in 
speed to the native vessels, and tlie officers in 
charge have barely time to begin to learn some¬ 
thing of the local currents, &c.—with which the 
slave-traders are of course intimately accpiainted— 
before it becomes necessary to send them to some 
cooler ])art of the station, if, indeed, they have 
not so broken down in health under the con¬ 
tinuous work, anxiety, and exposure to the 
terrible heat as to be forced to return to Eng¬ 
land to recover their strength. 

The slaves are brought in caravans from far 
inland, and marched to the coast to be embarked, 
the leader of the caravan choosing as a rule some 
point between Zeilah anil Asab Bay for liis em¬ 
barkation. The (.lulf of Tajurah, being under 
French influence, is a favourite locality for this 
pnrjiose, as the French do not interfere with 
the trailc in any way, even if they do not diifttly 
cncowage if.. As we ha\’e no treaty with France 
on the subject of the slave-trade, our cniise?'' 
cannot stop vessels flying that flag except foi* 
the purpose of verifying their right to fly it., and 
even that cannot lie done in sight of a French 
man-of-war or of a French flag Hying on shore. 
Consequently, it is a very common thing td'see 
a dhow—when chased by an English man-of- 
war’s boat—hoist Kroncli colours and run in for 
Obokh, in sight of which place they know that 
English cruisefs cannot, ana French cruisers will 
not interfere with them. 

From the Gulf of Ta-imah they hug the 
African coast until past iloheita, when they 
are generally able to lay up to tlic nortliwaid 
of i\*rlm, and strike the Arabi.an coast, and Feat 
up lor Jeddah. They never make longer stretches 
on shore than are absolutely necessary, so as to be 
always able to run in shore and land tlieir cargoes 
if there are any signs of danger. Their object 
is always to reach Jeddah, if possible, as it is 
there tiiat the great market is held at uliich the 
pilgrims buy slaves to take back with them on 
(heir return from Mecca. But should then* be 
either from tlie weather or the proximity 


of hostile cruisers, they will land their cargoes 
anywhere to the northward of Perim and march 
them up to Jeddah inland. The distance across 
tlie Red Sea being so small, vessels are not built 
specially for this trade, as they are for th(ft on 
the east coast; but any passing fishing-bOaU arc 
requisitioned by the leaner of the caravan, and 
the passages of the slaves are paid for at the 
rate of seven dollars a head when they are 
landed on the coast of Arabia. 

The sharpest possible lookout is kept on the 
cruising-bonts and all their motions arc closely 
watched. Tlie slavers know ivell that these boats 
are dependent on a depot for their supplies of 
coal and water, and that they ran never lie either 
very long or very far away from it, and their 
every movement is always reported by some of 
the iinmeroiis canoes whose occupants make their 
living by fishing in the Red Sea. The caravans 
are frequently kept for many weeks on the coast 
btifore a favourable opportunity occurs for em- 
baiking the slaves. Khor An jar, Ras Siyan, and 
Iloheita are also favourite places for the caravans, 
as dhows can as a rule fetch to the northward of 
Perim even from Khor Anjnr. 

l! is little use to watch the points of embarka¬ 
tion, berau'*e the .slave-owners simply remain 
quiescent when tliey knoiv that the cruKers are 
off the coast. Even if they have engaged vessels 
to take their slaves, they make some signal from 
the shore, on seeing which the vesseks resmno 
their ordmiu’y ocdijiations, and when searcheil, 
have nothing to .show that they hail coiilemplated 
engaging in any but lawdul busiue.ss. The only 
chance of catching them is by a strict and careful 
blockade of tlie loast on which the disembaika- 
tion takes place, and this—with the means at 
present at the disposal of the naval officers—is 
possible only to a veiy limited extent. A small 
strain-cutter .able to steam at the oub-ide sevo.n ; 
knots in smooth water, and carrying coal enougli 
for tw'elvc hoiu-e.’ continuous steaming at full 
speed, can lie veiy easily located by tliof-o wliose 
lery existence depends upon evading her, and 
the sailing-boaU may be wud to be absolubdy 
useless 

With four—or still better six—powerful steam- 
launches, such as lho.se known in tlie navy as 
picket-boats, a really efficient blockade of the 
Arabian coast could be maintained. Steaming 
twelve knots with ease, and carrying coal enough 
for four days’ steaming at full spee<l, these litUc 
craft could W’atch the coast so thoroughly that 
no veK"-el could land at any point without being 
intercepted, while their superior accommodation 
would render life more heamble for the officers 
and men employed in them, and would lai^ely 
diminisli the number of invalids sent home from 
this statfou. 

The Italians during tlic jiast year have been 
making strenuous efluits destroy this trade, 
awl have co-operated with us most hcariily by 
giving us information when they obtained it from 
their native agents at or near Mat«owah. They 
kept three meii-of-w'ar constantly cruising during : 
the season of the pilgrimage, and bought and 
manned native vessels, w’hich cruised separately 
in the same way as the boats of our owm men-of- 
war. They would certainly join with readinora 
in any scheme of blockade th^t was proposed I 
by our Government, and their headquarters at | 
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Massowfth would form an admirable link between 
our two stations of Peritn and Snakim. 

No place could be better adapted for the base , 
of operations of a flotilla snch as I have suggested 
than tli^ island of Perim. it absolutely com> | 
mands the Strait of Bab-el-Sfandeb, so that given I 
efficient boats and officers whose hearts were in | 
the work—and I venture to think that there would ' 
be no lack of these latter if they were asked for— 
it would be impossible for any vessel to ente.r the 
Red Rea from the southward without undergoing 
inspection. The islaml is in the hands of the 
Perim Coal Company, who have always shown 
the greatest courtesy to naval oflicers employctl 
in the suppression of the slave-trade. It was the 
headquarters of the l)oats of H.M.S. liangn last 
year, and they were assisted by the compan/ in 
every possible way. Their factory was always at 
their (lisposal for any repairs the boats might 
require, and their engineers would at any time 
cheerfully work night and day to make good any 
defects that would have prevented the boats from 
going to sea, while it would be impossible to over¬ 
estimate the hospitidity and kindness always 
shown by the manager an(l his subordinates to 
the officers and boats’ crews. The surgeon of 
the C/Ompany also was always ready to give them 
the benefit of his skill and attention whenever it 
was required ; and tlie Fact that the company 
always keeps an experienced and able medi«'al 
practitioner in its employ on the island, adds 
greatly to its value as a boat-cnii-iing centre. 

The launches should he altogotlicr independent 
of the man-of-war at Aden, and their duty should 
be the snppre^'^ion of tlie slave-trade and nothing 
else. In tfiis way the trade couhl be practically 
put an end to as long ns the blockade of the 
Arabian coast was mainbiined ; but the great 
danger wonhl be tlie witlulrawal of the boats ^s 
soon as tlie trade showed signs of material diminu¬ 
tion. This was done in the ease of the Lon<hn, 
stationed at Zanzibar for the suppression of the 
slave-trade on the east coast of Atnca. As soon 
as a year cnine in which few captures were ma«lc, 
it was concUulcd that tlie slave-traile was finally 
crushed, and the vess<d was withdrawn, when the 
trjule at once revived with even more than its 
original vigour. To ilo any good, the trade must^ 
be kept <li>wu with a strong hand for epough 
years for tlie people to ieam to <lo without 
slaves, and so stop the demand. 

It seems curious tliat the king of Abyssinia, 
does not take more active steps for the protection 
of his subjects, ns most of these children are 
taken from his dominions; but I hope that was 
partly the object of the Abyssinian embassy which 
visited Zeihih in November last. 

The question ns to whether the emplovment 
of ailult negroes as slaves for mnnual •labour 
is a good or a bad thing for them is one that 
has been much discussed in the past; but 
there can be no two w.avs of looking at the cW 
of these unfortunate children, iCnd all Europe 
should rise and insist that such a scandal 
ehould ce.ise. Tlie new Treaty between Eng¬ 
land and Italy prnvid(*s that vessels carrying 
elaves under their flags should be treatecl as 
pirates, and surely vessels under any flag whatso¬ 
ever should be so treated when they are caught 
•carrying chihlren ns slaves for such n traffic as this. 
But the Turkish government seems to consider 
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one to two years’ imprisornnunt an adequate pun¬ 
ishment ; and the French government apparently 
thinks the offence too trivial to reouire legislating 
for; while we Avho have always led the way in 
the endeavour to put down slavery in every form, 
content ourselves with making what may be 
called a nominal protest against the most liorrible 
side of it, and are forced to acknowledge that the 
> Italians have shown treble the zeal and earnest¬ 
ness that we liave. 

It is high time that this state of affairs should 
ccasc, and that England should once more resume 
her proud position as champion of the opprewed j 
and tliere never was a more favourable time than 
the present for commencing an attack upon thk 
abominable trade and carrying it to n satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Rab-el-Mnndcb means ‘ tbc gate of tears,* and 
the name must have fearful significance for some 
of these poor cliildren; hut if IVrim—which 
might be called the hinges ef the gate—is made 
the headquarters of a flotilla of English boats for 
the purpose of releasing the slaves, the name of 
the Strait may bo altered *to ‘the gate of the 
drying of tears.’ 
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TOE ROVANCE OP A WRECK. 

By W. Clark Russixl, 

Author of tho Wrerk of the drfttvenor, etc. 

CHArTEB XTV.—CRABB. 

The atmos])here was still red with the sunset^ 
thf)Ugh the luminary was below the horizon, and 
theni was plenty of light to see bj'. An extra¬ 
ordinary shout went up from amongst the men 
at the sight of (Irabb, as he leapt out of the 
h.ateh in the heart of the little cloud of smoke. 
Those \^ho were on the side of the deck on to 
which he jumi)e<l recoiled with a positive roar of 
j horror and friglit, one or two of them capsizing 
I and rolling over and over away from the hatch, 
as though they wore in too great a hurry to 
^c.ipe to find time to got upon their legs. 

1 very well rememlier feeling the blood desert 
my cheek, whilst my heart seiuued to come to a 
stand, and my breathing grow difficult at the 
, .y'pTi'ijtion of the fellow. Why, I had 

if’cR him lying dead in his bunk! I had heard 
of him as lying stitched up in n hammock on 
this very *fore-hatch ! I had beheld that same 
hammock flash overboard, and I had watched it 
lifting and fri>king away astern! Who, then, 
was yonder hideous creature that ha<l jumped in 
hobgoblin fashion out of tlie hold ? Could he 
hd^he buried Ciiabb liimselfl 
There is no lack of things to frighten people 
withal in this world ; but I cannot conceive of 
any shock comparable to the instant consterna¬ 
tion felt by a man who meets another of whose 
death 'he is pr<»foundly assured, and whom he 
has been thinking of as n corpse, dead and buried, 
for any number of days gone by. The general 
horror, the prodigious universal amazement which 
held the mate and me and others amongst ns 
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troeobless ati<l motionless, as though we had been 
blasted and witheml up by some electric bolt 
from heaven, scarcely endured a minute; yet by 
that ))andful of secotuU was the picture of this 
ainaaing incident framed. I see Orabb now as 
he let fall his arm from his face when his fit of 
choking coitghing ceased ; and I recall the blind 
wild look of his distorted eyes, as he slowly 
turned his countenance round, as though the mild 
evening light was violently oppressive to his vision 
after the days of blackness pa8se<l in the hold. 
His repulsive countenance was dark with dirt 
and grime. I observed many scratches upon his 
arms, which were naked to the elbows, os though 
he were fi-esh fi*om s^iueezing and boring through 
some ugly jagged intricacies of stowed commodi¬ 
ties. shirt hung in rags upon him; there 
wore many rents in his loose trousers ; and thei e 
was blootl upon his exposed cluwt, from a wound 
seemingly made by the sharp head of a nail or 
some edge of iron-sh(^thed cose. 

‘Seize that man, bo’sun,’ suddenly roared Mr 
Prance, leaping out of his bcnuml>cd condition 
of astonishment in a'way to make one think of a 
bull sweeping out through a hedge: ‘handcuff’ 
him, and shut him up in your berth for the 
present Get the head-piimp rigged—the liO'^e 
passed along.—Jump for buckets, aud stmd by 
to pass them down.* 

The powci'l'ul hand of the boatswain closed like 
[ a vice upon (h*abb*s neck. 1 thought to see a 
I struggle, bul the ugly sailor seemed weak nn<l 
daze<l, and stepped passively to tlie boatswain’^ 
berth into which my friend shot him, following 
and closing the door, to conceal, 1 suppose, the 
operation of manacling the man fx'om the eyes 
I of the half-stupefied Jacks. 

I Half-stupefied, 1 say : but the lU-tleis of the 
I mate were like the tlourish of some magic wand 
I over each man. There was a headlong tush, 
though with something of discipline in the hurry 
of it too, at the chief-officer’s command. • Smoke 
wiw draining throu{»h the o]»en hatcli, ffoatiug up 
thinly and lazily, though it was a thing to make 
one hold one’s breath, not knowing but that tVie 
next vomit might pi*ove a thicker, darker coil, 
with lightning-like re«ldenii»g of the base of 
it to the flicker of some deep-down tongue df' 
flame. Fire at sea! Ah, great God ! Gut of 
the mere thought of it will come the sjurit of 
the fleetest ruuner into the huiest and most 
lifeless shanks! 

The mat(j sprang on top of the enses stowed 
level wdth the lower edges of the hold W'lth a 
cry for men to follow him. The interior was 
the fore-part of the Tweendecks, bulkbcadcd off 
'-ome little di.stance before the mainmast, and 
filJed witli light, easily-handled g(Kxls, The 
hatch conducting to the ship’s hold lay closed 
immediately under these few' tons of freight in 
a line with the yawning square into which Air 
Prance had sprung. Where was the fire ? If in 
the lower hobl, then heaven help us ! I glanced 
aft and saw the captain hastily walking forw’ard. 
The passengers had come togethei' in a crowd, 
and were staring with pale faces from the head 
of the ^op ladder. ()1<1 Keeling w'as perfectly 
cooL He asked no questions, made no fuss, 
simply came to the dde of the hatch, saw Mr 
Prsnoe and a gang of men at work breaking out 
ftua stood watching, never hindering 


the people’s labour by a question. His keen 
seawardly eye took in everything in a breatli. 
One ncedeil but to watch his face to see UkU, 
The placidity of the fine old fellow was a mgigni- 
ficent influence. In an incredibly short §pace of 
time, the captain meanwhile never once opening 
his lips, the head pump w'os rigged, the hose 
trailed along and fKilnttnl ready, a number of 
seamen were standing in files with buckets ranged 
fdong all pjvpared for ilraw'ing w'ltter and pateing 
it to the htttenway with the swiftest exjiedition. I 
cannot express the wonderful cncoumgement the 
heart found in this silence alone. The captain 
trusted his chief-mate, saw’ that he exactly knew 
w’hat to do, and stooil by as a spectator, with just 
one look of approval at his quiet, resolute, deep- 
bre&lhing rank.-) of seamen aw’aiting orders. 

Once he turned his purple face, ami (ibserving 
Mr Johnson and Mr Emmett and one or two 
others nervously edging their way forwards, he 
beckoned witli a long forefinger to a boat¬ 
swain’s mate and said in a low voice: ‘ Drive 
tli«je gentlemon aft on to the poop, and see that 
none of the pa.'^cngei’s leaves it.’ lie glanced at 
me once, Init i^id nothing, jmssibly because he 
had found me looking on when he arrived. 

All as tramjuilly as though the job was no 
more than the* mere bi-eaking-out of a few' boxes 
of passengei's’ luggage, the w’ork of removing the 
cargo so a-< lo get at the fire pioceeded. Tlie 
smoke continuetl to steal stealthily up. The 
I'ontents of the cases I do not know, but they 
w'erc light enough lo be lifted easily. A 
number of tliem were got on deck. Tlie mate 
and Mr Cocker—who hail arrived from his cabin 
shortly alter the captain had come—hea<led the 
gang of w’orkers, and rapidly disappeared in the 
lanes they ojx'iied. 

/ilei'e it is I’ at last came a muffled shout. 

Mr Cocker coming out of a dark hole like a 
rat, with the perspiration streaming from him as 
though a bucket of oil had l)eeii c.a|)si/.ed over 
his liead, sang out fur the hose to he overhauled 
aud the pump to be worked. 

‘Have you discovered tlie fire, air?’ said the 
captain, c.illhig down to him in such a collected 
voice as he w’ould have used in requesting a 
passenger to take wine w'ith him. 

‘Vys, sir. It is a small aflaij*. Tlie hose will 
suftiee I think, sir.’ , 

An in.-stant after, the clanking of the plied 
])ump was to be heard along w'ith the sound of 
water steadily gushing, followed by a cloud of 
steam, which quickly vanished. A quarter of an 
hour later the mate came up black us a cliiinney- 
sweet). He touched his cap to the captain aud 
simply said : ‘The fire’s out, sir.’ 

‘ Wlinli was it., Mr Prances ? ’ 

‘A bale of blankets, sir.’ 

* Can you guess how' it originated ?’ 

‘I expect that the mail'Chabb’-began the 

mate. 

Tlie captain Started ami stared. 

‘ The man Oabb,’ continued Mr Prance, ‘ wrliom 
we iniagined dead aud buried, sir, has been skulk¬ 
ing in the hold’—old Keeling frowned wdth 
amazement-->‘and I have no doubt he fired the 
bale whilst lighting his pipe.’ 

‘Grubb in the hold r cried the skipper; ‘do 
you speak of the man w’hom we hurjed, sir ?* 

‘The same, sir,’ aiisw'ered Mr Prance. 


■ I 
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fethe wad lu the Tlmmes. Captain Keeling will, 
I have no doubt, be here very dhortly to reassure 
you.’ 

Mies Temple, towering Imlf a head above her 
aunt, looked down at |ue with an air of •impe¬ 
rious questioning in her face. There was a hot 
scarlet blush all along the west, yet witli jiower 
enough in its iliuniii^iitiou to renuer*e}u-h face of 
the ci'owd above quite distinguishable against the 
the sailoia i*ound about. He then walked to the tender sliuduw stealing from the east into the air, 
boatswain’s berth, followed by the captain, that and I could see an eagerness in tlie girl’s full, 
old Marline-spike’s eyes might bear witness to dark, glowing, and steadfast gaze to warrant me 
the assiiram e that the Crabb who had leapt up | the honour of a conversation with her if I chose 
out of the fore-liatch in a smother of smoke was i to ascend the holder. But just then Heimueridge 
the same Cmbb wlio had been soleniuly interred came out of the cuddy on to the quarter-deck 
over the ship’s side some weeks before. with just the hint of a stagger in his walk, His' 

Mr Cocker came wriggling out of the holdtand eyes showed that he was only Just awake, and 

got on to the deck alongside of me to superintend his hair that he had ruu out of his aibiu in a 

the restowal of tlie broken-out goods. hurry. • 

‘ Is the lire out r 1 asked. ‘I say, Dugdale,’ he exclaimed, ‘what’s been 

‘Black out,’ he answered. ‘It wa^ no tire, to the matter, hey i Fii-e, is jt? And the steward 
speak truly of it, Mr Dugdule. A to]) bale of tells me tliut Crabb has come back. Has the 

bhuikets or some such stulf was smouldering in man gone mad 

about the circle of a live-shilling piece—a little ‘There’s been a fire,’ said I, ‘and Crabb has 

ling eating slowly inwanls, but throwing out comeback.’ 

smoke eiiougli to iuriiish forth a volcano lor a Here Cocker came along the deck, 
stage-scene. A beastly smell 1 not to si>cak of ‘ Doctor, the captain wants you.’ 
some of the stuff d<»wn the.re being as blackening ‘Where is he?’ 

us a shoe-puliaher’s biuishes.’ Here he l(M>ked M’omc along; I’ll take you to him,’ .said the 
at the palms of his liunds, which were (Jiily a little second uiate, running his eye over Hemmeridge’s 
more grimy than his lace.—‘But what’s this 1 figure with a halt-look on at me lull of meaning 
hear about Crabb i Hus the tlead sailor come in it. 

to life again They walked forward, the doctor a trifle 

‘He’s yonder,’ said I, maiding towards the unsteady in his gait, I thought 

boatswain’s berth, which the captim and mate 1 went to my berth for some tobacco ; I stayed 

had entered, closing the door after them : ‘you‘11 a short time below, and when I returned, the 
nec<l to sec to b<*lieve. Time was that when a last star of sunset was gone. The west was a 
man was diopped over a ship’s side with a liquid violet darkness ti-embling with stirs, and 
cannon-ball at his feet he w'as as dead as if Ins the ship was lloating through the darkness of 
brains wore out D’ye remember, Mr CocRer, tbc night, which in tliesc latitudes follows swiftly 
how that hammock went floating astern, us if upon the heels of the departing day. Captain 
thei*o were, less than a dead sailor in it, though Keeling had come ait und was stiiiding in the 
soiuethiiig more tlian nothing? There's been midst of a crowd of passengeis answering ques- 
sonie stealthy diabolical scheme here, depend upon tioiia, and soothing the w'umeu, who were siinp- 
it We may yet find out that the ship wasn't iung inquiries in whole volleys, their voices 
scuttled because the ugly rogue hadn’t time to threaded by tremors and shrill with nerves. Mr 
pierce through the Iow*er hatch before he set the Prance, who had found time to cleanse himself, 
vessel on lire.’ , j^vas on deck in charge of the ship. All was 

‘But he was a dead man, sir; Hcmmeiidg^ nushed forwards. Against the stais twinkling 
saw him dead,’ cried Cocker, eyeing me \fith an over the line of the forecastle rail under the 
illimitable air of astonislunent foot of the foresail, that slowly lifted and fell 

‘Ay,’said I, ‘dead as the bones of a mummy, to the heave of the ship, I could distinguish the 
But he’s there all the same,’ I added, poiiitinu* outlines of sttilor.s moving here and tliere in twos 
to the forecastle cabin, ‘as alive as you or I, aiul and tlirees. A sululued hoarse growling of voices 
capable, I dai’esay, of kicking afttu'a little.’ came out^pf the block of darkness i*ouiid about 

At this moment the mate put his head out the galley and the long-boat, wlieie were gathered 

of the boatswain’s berth and called to Mr Cocker, a number of men, doubtlessly dis« oiu>iiig on the 

on which I walked leisuiely aft, with amazement maiyellons incident of the evening. The glitter- 
in me m-owing, and scarcely capable of ipalising iiig brilliants in the sky winked like ilewdrops 
the truth of what I had seen. along the black edge of the spat's and at the 

The passengerft we*e still crowding the l‘oi*e- e^remity of tjie yanlarms ; and spite of the 

part of tlie poop, peering and eagerly talking, voices of the people aft ninl of the mutterings 
but in subdued voices, with Calonel Bannister forward, so deep was the ocean hush up aloft 
moving angrily amongst them, ami the boatswain’s that again ami again the sound of the delicate 
mate sentinelling the foot of the ladder. night-breeze, bi-catlnng lightly int<j the visionary 

*Oh, Mr Dugdale,’ cried Mrs Badcliffe, leaning spaces of the sails, would fall like a sigh upon 
over the rail and crying down her question with the ear. 

a pecking motion of her head; ‘is the fire out, ‘.4n exciting piece of work, Mr Prance,’ said 
do you know? Ai-o we safe?’ I, stepping to his side, ‘taking it from the start 

‘The fire is puf^ madam,’ I replied, lifting my to the close.’ 
hat; ‘and tBe ship is as safe this minute os ever ‘Why. yeV ho answ’ereil. ‘The passengers 


Old Keeling gazed about him with a gaping 
face. ‘But he died, sir, and was buried,’ he 
exclaimed. * I read the funeral service over him, 
and saw, sir—Mr Prance, I saw with my own 
eyes* tlie hammock fall from the grating after it 
hail bedii tilted.’ 

The chief-oflicor said something in reply which 
I did not catch, owing tu the noise amongst the 
men who were vet in tlie hold and the talk of 
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will uot be wanting in experiences to relate ] he, as though thi^ing aloud; and so saying he 


it wane as long as one of Captain Cook’a’ ujy mind with. 

*T^at has Hemmeritlge to say about this--—-— - - -* -I 

bufflneaeof Grabb,doyoukuowria8kt^. SENSATION IN LOW FORMS OF LIFE. 

‘You wiK keep the iie\\{s to yourseli, if you 

please,’ he answeml; ‘but I don’t mind telling Ik the green scum which accumulates on rooliug- 

C tbat he’s under arrest—that is to say, he tiles and other exposed surfaces be washed otj and 
to consider himself so.’ the water examined under a microscope, it will 

‘What for?’ I asked, greatly astonished. be found to teem with an organism either entirely 

‘Why, hlr Dugdule,’ said he, slowly looking green or partly green and i*ed. This organism is 
round, to make sui-e that the coast was clear, known as the J*rotococcm (that is, ‘first berry’), 
‘you may easily guess tliat tins businesf* of the and is one of the lowest and simpleht forms of 
scoundrel Crubb—an old pirate, as 1 remember true plant-life. Its colour indicates the presence 
telling you—signifies a very deep-laid plot, an of chlorophyll, and consequently the ^wer of 
atrociously ingenious conspiracy.’ assimilating embun from the carbonic acid of the 

‘I supposed that'ttt once,’.said I. atmosphere—one of the marks of a tiue plant. 

‘The fellow Crabb feigned to be dead,’ he The chief eml of the protococcu^’ life seems to 
continued. ‘A shau^ it must have been, otliei*- be to multiply, and this it accomplishes by divid- 
wise he wouldn’t be in irons yonder. Now, are ing itself in pieces, each ])iece forming a new 
we to believe that Hemmeridge can’t distinguish imlivjduul, which in turn divides up, to form a 
between death and life? He reports tlie man iurtlier crop. This method of re]>roiluctiou L 
dead to the captain. The fellow is stitched up ; common in the lowest forms of life, and is known 
but, as we have since ascertained, a prepared as Jimon^ or s}>littlng off. Little cun be said 
hammock is substituted for the one that conceals about tin* inner life of the protococcus ; but from 
his remains, and we bury maybe some clump of the lact that tl^i rapidity with which it multiplies 
wood. This is the part Captain Keeling least is all'ected by conditions external to itself, it may 
likes, I think, lie is a pious old geutleuiau, be assumed that these conditions in some way 
and his horror when’— He checked himself or other influence the vitality of the oiganism, 
with a cough, and a sound on top of it like a This is perhaps as much as ciui be eaid about 
•mothered laugh, as though lie enjoyed some sensation in this lowly torm of life ; yet, wliih* 
fancy in his mind, but durst not be too candid, occupying a poaition very near the bottom of the 
•inoe it was the captain he talked about scale, the protococcus is not without a touch of 

‘It is assumed,’ said 1, ‘that Hemmeridge 1 * 011101100 . \Vhen Arctic or Alpine truvellei-s nieet 
represented Crabb as dead knowing him to l« with what they describe as ‘ml snows,’ it ie» 
•live?’—He nodded.—‘What will have been the nothing more nor less than the humble but liardy 
project?’ I continued, shaping out the trutli as, ju'utucoccus flourishing and multiplying on the 
tot by bit, it formed itself in my head. ‘ Robbery, surface of the virgin snow. 

of course. Ay, Mr Prance, that will have been From one of tlie lowest of j)lantb to one of the 
it. Crabb is to be smuggled into the hold, the lowest ui animals is but a shuit step, and lu some 
notion tbroughout tbe ship being that’ he is roadside ditch or stagnant pool the Aina:lM tindi» 

dead and overboard; and when in tbe hold’- a home. Tbe amceba is a mere speck of jelly- 

1 itopped. looking mutter, possessing neither sti'iicture nor 

‘Well,’said he with a shrug of his 8houldei*&, organisation. When this simple mutter is found 
‘there^’s the mail-room. What else? 'With a in connection with life, whether plant or animal, 
parcel of diamonds in it worth seventy thousand it is known us protoplasm ; and protoplasm ie 
pounds, not to speak' of money, jewelry, anu^ found at the beginning of every form of life, from 
other precious matters.’ the IvAvest plant to man himself. The aina*ba 

‘I5y heavens I did any man ever hear the like ir» ever changing its fofin (hence its name, winch 
of such a plot?’ cried I; ‘and Hemmeridge is means ‘change’X and by pushing out finger- 
suspected os a confederate ?’ * ^ • 'Poking }>rocesses is able to move about tliiough 

‘we shall see, we shall see,’he answered. the water. It seems also to be able in some 

‘Just tell me this, Mr Prance,’ I ^exclaimed, mystfiious w’ay to avoid cullibious wltich might 
thirsty with curiosity, ‘who are the others in- be disastrous to itself. When a smaller oi'gau- 
volved? Somebody must have shifted Crabb’s ism comes against the surtuce of the amoeba,, 
remains.’ a contraction of the jirotopLosin takes place, and 

‘The sailmaker is in irons,’said he. an opening is made where the organism struck. 

‘Yes! I might have sworn it! Why is it that Soon tne luckless wanderer is engulfed in the 
the higli Roman nose of that chpp has haunted body of the auneha, and 'digested, so far us it 
my recollection of the ghostly appeaiance Sir will digest, to form new protoplasm. When the 
Crabb presented at every recurrence of my mind umicba, whose .*<ense of hunger never seems to 
to the loathsome pictui'e ?’ fail, is waxing too iat for its own comfort^ the 

He slightly started, and I could see him eyeing pi*otruding fingers now and again drop off, and 
me earnestly. setting up on their own account as new iudi- 

‘ By the way,’he exclaimed, ‘ now that I think viduals, repeat tbe lift* of the parent From 
of it Hemmeridge showed (hubb’s body to you^ the foi-egoing, it will be seen that the amoeba 
d^p’t he?’ is to a considerable extent alive to what is going 

, ;' *0wtsiuly he did,’I responded. on around it, and were its structure unknown^ 

it will give the doctor a chance,' said it might be aflirmed that it possessed the special 
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senses of ut least touch ami aight. But it does after the suppli^ while another set see to the 
not pousesa the ghost of an^ sense-organ. The digesting and building-up of material, 
contraction of the amoeba when struck by another When first cast on its own resources, tlie joung 
body resembles tlie contraction of muscular tissue sponge is a small slimy body covered with minute 
under sudden irritation ; but ogam, the aimnba hairs or lashes, by the movement of which iUrooms 
has no*tiM«e of any kind. The parting with about in perfect freedoni. By-and-by the sponge- 
pieces of itself would seem to be a deliberative ling seems to grow tired of u roving life; or perhaps 
act. Yet the amreba has no nerve or brain centre the continual dread o{ being 8wariow«<l by one of 
where such delibeiation could be carried on. its enemies more than counterbalances all the joy 

Notwithstanding all these negations, the fact of its youtliful pleasures. At all events it mani- 
still*remains tliat the amu^ba is sensitive to out- fesU u desu-e for ‘settling down and some I'oot- 
side conditions, and some term or terms are looking processes having meanwhile appeared at 
required to describe this particular form of sens!- one end of its body, it attaches itself by these to 
tiveness. Biologists appeiu* to be agreed that the the spot where it is to spend the remainder of 
contractile motion of the ami^ba is sutliciunlly its days. This is usually the solid rock; but 
described under the term ‘irritability’ or ‘oxcit- it may be the surface of a pebble, or the back 
ability,’ and the other movements are covered by of a crustacean. By some newly-acquired vital 
the term ‘discrimination.’ These terms may to power, the settled-down sponge now commences 
a certain extent be satisfactory ; but their value to separate lime or ilinty inatAial, either from its 
will 1 m better understood when actions similui' food or directly from the sea; and the fibltius 
to that of the animba are considered in one or two structure, characteristic of the mature sponge, 
of the higher classes of plants. When a tiny soon begins to appear, 'i'lie lashes which have 
insect alights on certain parts of such plants us hitherto been used reund tlie outside for catching 
the sundew or Venus’s tly-trnp, a contractile move- food are now diawn inside^Just when one would 
ment is at once set up, which usually costs the imagine tliat their presence outside would be aU 
luckless insect its life. If irritated a few tunes the more required for the inci'easmg wants of the 
by the point of a pencil or a sharp instrument, growing sponge. But the lashes have only been 
the plants seem to discover the f^iud, and cease removed to a riosition of greater safety, not of less 
to act. Drops of rain falling with preHUinably usefulness. CbamberH are formed at intervals in 
greater force than that exerted by the alighting the minute canals which everywhere irrigate tlie 
of an insect, produce no effect The sundew, growing fibrous structure, and in tliese lies the 
moreover, is so sensitive to the presence of future work of the lashes. By a vigorous cou- 
ainmonia, that it will indicate its presence in a certed movement of all the lashes in the various 
solution so dilute os to be beyond the recognition chambers, water is drawn in through the small 
of the ordinary laboratory tests. canals, and passed on to a lai^»cr canal in the 

From the behaviour of these plants it might be centre, which opens to the top, and is there 
surmised that they possess iii some meahure the emitted with some force. By tliis arrangement 
special senses of touch and taste, and in the case food is drawn in all around the sponge, and os far 
of the sumlew, also smell, to say nothing of an as possible caught and digested by the slimy 
mteiligencc to make use of these senses. Butllie material. Should uii extra-lively organism be 
anatomy of the sundew and Venus’s tly-trap shows drawn in and show an inclination to fight, the 
neither nerve nor muscle, far less any special fibrous inalter acts as a protection; and the 
organs of sense. As with the nmeeba, biologists would-fle fighter must either be content to pass 
write down the wliole phenomena as due to on and be ejected by the funnel, or run the risk 
‘irritability’ and ‘discrimination.’ These terms qf being absorbed in the digestive slime, and thus 
no doubt form a very convenient bridge for getting end its fighting days for e\er. 
over such problems as the movements of plants ; Although the fibres of an onlinary sp^ge do 
but they evidently fall short of explaining the mot appear to form any regular design m their 
phenoiiiernu • Utructuiv, there is a siKseies know'n to flouriah in 

Tlie amoeba being to all intents a on€-celled the neighbourhood of the I’hilippine Islands 
animal, it is comparatively easy to understand which does pioducc a sponge of remai'kable 
that an act of irritation should affect the whole beau^ and design. This production is known as 
mass; but in the case of tlie sensitive plants,* eiiifs’s flower-basket, and so exquisitely is the ^ 
where the cfells directly acted upon have to pass pattern worked out that it may fitly be compared ; 
the irritation on to some millions of other cells, to the finest luce. 

the satisfactoriness of the term ‘ irritability ’ is not From uie few features of sponge-life just 
quite 50 apparent. Again, the term ‘ diacrimiiia- mentioned, it seems difficult to believe that the 
tion' no doubt pretty accurately describes the sponge can display so much apparent intelligence 
actions of the sensitive plants in closing on an without any organs of sjieciul sense. Specially 
insect which will form food, and refusing to close wonderful is it to contemplate the fairy-looking 
repeatedly at the touch of a pencil. But while it lacowork of Vepus's flower-basket, and know that 
describes what takes place, it explains noth»g; i^hos been constructed by an organism possessing 
and one cannot help thinking athat there is a not even the most rudimentary form of eyes, 
further field for discovery behind these con- The settling-down of the free swimming spouge- 
venient but unsatisfactory terms. ling might possibly be induced by the slimy 

The second division in the scale of animal life matter acquiring a more solid, and consequently 
includes the great family of sponges. The sponge heavier condition, at the end by which it ultimately 
differs from the amoeba in being composed of mdny becomes attached. The preference for solid rock 
cells, instead of a single one, and presents the first as a permanent place of anode might be accounted 
indications of division of labour in the animal for simply by the prevalence of rock in the ports 
kingdoim Oaii set of cells are told off to look of the sea where sponge-life abounds. But the 
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(ormation of ^mall canalBy leading to larger ones 
which ultimately open to the outside, the biuuU 
chmnbers, with the iiioveiaeut of the lashes, 
CRuaing a current through the whole system, 
betokens an adaptation of means to ends that cun 
scarcely be conceived of without associating with 
it a certain amount of intelligence. The sponge, 
however, possesses no nerv/>us system or any ol 
the features on which intelligence is usually under¬ 
stood to depend. Again, the terms irritability’ 
and * discrimination ’ seem quite inade<]uate to 
meet the case, and recoiu'se is had with some 
reluctance to the doctrine of ^ natural Hclection,’ or 
the * survival of the fittest.’ This theory teaches 
that in some bygone age all sponges perished 
except a few who conformed to the mode of life 
that obtains with sponges of the present day. Of 
the families of these few', only those survived who 
conformed to the %ame rule, of life. With each 
succeeding generation the ttmdency to conform 
would become stron^r, until now the temlency 
to perform certain operations is transmitted from ' 
one generation to another, just us truly as the ; 
individuality itself. • Granting that this is the ! 
true explanation of the sponge’s mode of life, the i 
question aiises. How did the first sponge manage 
to strike out this line of conduct ? If we assume 
that the^fiist sponge had a dispensation of some 
special power—whatever mime it might be cuilled 
by—couhl the same power not be granted to 
every succeeding generation ? As in the case of 
the sensitive plants uh'cady rcierred to, there 
seems to be some mystery in the life-history of 
the sponge which hiologists have not yet solved, 
and possibly never will. 

The next group to the sponges in the animal 
scale includes the sea-aneiuoues and jelly-tislies, 
and it is in these carious creatuies that the first 
appearance of a rudimentary nervous system and 
organs of special sense ai’c found to appear. To 
these, however, we may i*evert on a future 


JULIUS VKKNON: 

A BTOUy OF HYDE I'AHK. * 

By the AuTiioa o> ‘Ti<b Ji.LLAi)AD Tbaocdy.' 

• CHAPTER XIV. 

When Holmes i-eturned with the child 
Kensington, Mrs Burton was still absent from 
home, which was a very I’eniarkable fact in 
regatd to that domesticated little woman, and 
one which the good-humoured neighbour ifRo' 
resumed chaige ot Nellie declared unprecedented. 
But no doubt slie conjectured Mrs ^jirtoii had 
met her husband and was waiting to come home 
with him. 

To some extent this was the case, for, as Frank 
Holmes gave little Nellie a parting kiss and a 
sixpence, Burton and his wife were seen coming 
up the stoeet He was glad to nieet Burton, in 
order to obtain from him conurmatiou of fiie 
news brought by Air Clayton. 

The story was an exti*aordinary one, and Mrs 
Burton, blushing and proud, was the heroine of 
it The little woman would hardly have con¬ 
sented to the death of a dog, if it had bitten 
her chiM; but she bad put the last rivet in 
Claude Fauna’s fate without a qualm. This 
was b^use she had no thought of tlmt mifortu- i 
uate individual at all, all her thoughts being j 


ceiiti'ed in the reward and promotion awaiting 
her husband upon successfully proving his case. 

It was Mrs Burton, then, who had enabled 
her husband to identify Mrs Miisgrave as the 
lady who liad been the murderer’s c^efit in 
luring the poor governess to the place where she 
received her death-blow. 

Cracroft, with warrants for the wrest of Mus- 
grave and his wife, was already on his way to 
Moviile. The captain of the steamer had oeen 
telegraphed to by the owners—at the request of 
the authorities—to await a inessenpr carrying 
despatches for the Govcmor-General of Canada. 
Of course the * messenger’ was the officer with 
the warrants. Unless Musgruve and his wife 
gave evidence for the Crown, they would be put 
in the dock as accessories. 

‘Of course they will give evidence, to save ! 
themselves,’ said Holmes, with an oppressive ' 
couscioubiiess of the btaitliug revelations that ' 
would be made. It would be awkward for him- 
self if Musgiuve made known the fact that he 
had been the depositary oi this fatal information 
and had kept silence ; but he cured little for 
this—he felt himself lieginuiug to care little 
about anything now. 

Yet, a.s the relation proceeded of the singular 
maimer in whitsh Mrs Burton’s (juiek intelligence 
was enabled to make the impiirtant discovery, 
Holmes was startled, twice, with the force of an 
electric shock, and a transformation scene passed 
iicfore his mind which literally dumtouuded him 
with astonibhiuent. 

An open church door on a week-day was an 
attraction winch Mrs Burton never resisted 
uulesb pressed for time. Two or three minutes 
Hufficed for her purpose. One morning, on her 
way from the Charing Crobs District Railway, 
she was passing St Martin’b-le-Grand, and seeing 
tht! door open, went U]> the steps with Nellie, and 
remained a few minutes inside, near the door. 
She noticed a lady and gentleman bitting further 
up, Ub if waiting fur bouiethiiig or somebody. 
There was no other person in the church. The 
child stumbleil when Mrs Burton was about to 
leave, and the sound attracting their attention, 
the parties glanced round, whispered together a 
mouieiit, uud then the gentleman iiiaile a sign to 
'Mrs Burton and walked down to her. He told 
her t^iat the lady uud he were going to be 
married—they were Jhtire btrungers in London 
—he showed her the license—and would she 
oblige them by witnessing the cereinonjr? The 
lady came along while he was speaking, and 
when she joined in the request, Mrs Burton con¬ 
sented. The marriage ceremony is dear to the 
female heart, and it is woman’s first duty to aid 
and abet on every occasion. Besides, the bride 
was very beautiful, and altogether the whole 
ptoceeuing was profoundly interesting. The mar- 
rnq'e took place, and th^ names the contract¬ 
ing parties signed in the register were ‘John 
Henry Miisgraife ’—described as widower*—and 
‘ Lucy Morelli,’ described as spinster. The 
gentleman signed nervously ; the lady—conti’ary 
to rule—quite the reverse. 

Thanking Mrs Burton, tliey walked out of the^^ 
church, and proceedctl together down the street 
and went into the Grand HoteL Mrs Burton’s 
interest in Uie potties at whose marriage she 
had just officiated could not be exj^ected to sub- 
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side all at ouce; the great need of the iiioinent sleep, he confided to his wife the state of the 
was some friend to discourse with on the subject cose regarding the newspaper advertisement, 
Slie remembered one, who was a housemaid exactly as Cracroft had related it to Holmes, 
in that hotel, an<l wliom she had not seen for Mw Burton’s reasoning powers not being great, 
some mouths. Having called and found her, she she could make nothing of the problem, and fell 
invited*her to tea in the evening ; and it happen- asleep. But soon after she awoKe in the morn¬ 
ing to be another housemaid’s evening out, this ing, the matter—as one closely identified with 

lady also_being a friend of the former—was domestic iiitiMHists—vas in her powerful mind 

included in the invitation. again, with the result that she suddenly opened 

Burton did not come home to tea that evening, her blue eyes veiy wide, and administei^d to 
which made the affair the more enjoyable, the her husband’s side an application ol lier elbow 
best of men being deficient of sympathy in such which instantly roused him from Ids slumbers, 
a matter. The information that Mr and Mrs On deumnding what she meant, she informed 
Mn8<'rave had been married that morning wa^ a him that it might be worth his while to liave 
consulerable shock to the two ladies from the a look at Mrs Musgrave’s handwriting in the 
frmiui Hotels and was outside the pale of com- murriuge register. 

ment; until the date of their arrival at« llie ‘What reason had you, Mrs Burton,’ Holmes 
hotel was recalled, proving that they had stayed inqiiii-ed at this point, * for suspecting Mrs 
there to fulfil the requirements of the luw sis Musgraver * 

to i-esidence before they could obtain u liteiise. ‘Bless you, Mr Holmes,’ said Burton, laughing, 
The fact that they had left London that very ‘she had no reason at all ^ She jumped at it, 
day, soon after the nuuTiage, was corroborative which is a woman’s way; and, what is more,* he 
of the foregoing supposition, and it wiis a con- added, ‘she jumped straight loo, for we didn’t 
siderable surprise both to Mrs Burton and her have to looK twice at tlie signature “Lucy 
friemi’s friend, who was a Miss Browning. But Morelli” to be certain that that was the iden- 
this young woiiiun based her surprise on very tical handwriting we wanted.’ 
noticeable grounds. Grjuiting -os seemed to ‘ Boor ci*eatu re,’wild Holmes ; ‘what a pity!’ 

have been clearly the uaHc—that they were! ‘But I don’t supposi*,’ observed Buiym,. ‘that 

wailing to complete the condition of residence if they give their evidence freely, it will matter 
belore they could be married, it followed that ^ much to them.’ 

their one object in .staying in London was to; Holmes made no reply, but i-csting bis elbows 
be nwiTicd. This being so, what had Mrs on his knees, was buried in thonglit for several 
Musgrave’a motive been for looking for lodg- | minutes. Then lie asked Burton it lie had ever 
ings in another part of London^ It was sug-' seen the register of the inarriage of Julius 
gested that they might have intended reuiov- | Vernon and Margaret Neale, 
ing to kwigings, us being cheaper and more | ‘Certainly. We bad it photographed. Here 
private, after their marriage ; but against this is a copy.’ 

was the fact tliut they hail lost no time m He prixluced the paper from a pocket-book, 
quitting London altogether. But was it ceitaiii and Holmes i*eru8ed it attentively. There were 
that Mrs Miiisgrave liad been doing this ^ Miss the signatures of ‘ Julius Vernon’ (sprawled and 
Browning was in possession of niiiloubted proof splaslied, as already described),‘Margai-ct Neale 
of the lack Her niotlier rented a bouse in ‘J. (). Spiller’ and ‘C. Smith’ being witnesses. 
Mount Street, and let it out in apurtmeuts ; and He rcnieiiibei’ed what Musgrave hud told him 
tlie duughCbr hap|)ene<l to be there the morning of his signing the register as *,l. 0. Spiller,'and 
Mrs Musgrave callctl to look at the rooms, and ke examined this signature with close interest. 
recogni'ie<l her. They wei*e the rooms which Mr He could have swoni, now, that Musgrave never 
Fuune had occupied ; and when he had been wrote that signature. « 

absent a week, and seeing that he was liehind^# ‘ Well, Burton,’he said, standing up and diaw- 
with the i-ent, Mrs Browning, sensible of losing ing a deep breath, ‘an extraordinary cleveloji- 
money, tentatively put cukI in the >#iikIow. ment of your case is coming on, I believe. Will 
The laily saw the card, and called to look at the you lot me know as soon as Musgrave and his 
rooms. It was here suggested that it iniglit wife have been ariested'f You will hear early 
have been curi<»sity to see the rooms in whicir'to-niorrow. I ivill be at my rooms till one 
the accused murderer bad lived. The answer o’clock.’ 

was that this was impossible, as it wa» later in Burtoqjuomised to let him know immeijiately 
the same day when the news of Faune’s arrest the arrests were telegraphed by (hacroft. 
became known.* Besides, Mrs Musgrave mei’ely ‘Thanks, Burton. Come round to me yourself 
walked into the bed-chamber and sitting-room, if you can, and 1 may tell you something that 
and reiuai'king that they were too sifnUl, went will startle you.’ Then lie went away, leaving 
away again. After that, nobody had access to them puzzled as to his meaning, 
the rooms until the police took possession of all *011 his way .back to his lodgings he called at 
Mr Faune’s things and removed them. ■The (Jadogaii Place to inquire how Mary Clayton 
maid remembered making the reflection that was. 

evening, when the news of Mr Faune’s arrest ‘She is quieter now,' Mr Clayton told him, 
was in everybody’s hands, bow glad Mi's Mus- ‘and has gone to her own room for the evening, 
grave must liovo felt for not taking the apart- —Frank,’ he added earnestly, ‘I am afraid this 
nients. ^ affair will kill her. If she had killed that girl 

All this made an InteKsting tea; but the with her own hand, she could hardly be worse, 
practical aspect of the information presented Nothing will make her see that she is quite 
itself later. H was eleven o’clock when Burton blameless in the matter.’ 

came home*that evening, and before going to Holmes knew this, but believed that there 
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was more; however, he was silent. ‘She will udverjisemeut to Musgrave making the appomt- 
be better t<viuorrow,* he said. inent; it is known you gave him the cheque, 

‘She will uever ^ the some child—never.’ because ho paid it in to his account in a 

‘You iiiuat lose no time in taking her out of bank.’ 


London, Mr Clayton, ^ut she will soon be 
better.* 

Mr Clayton pressed him to remain foi* dinner; 
but he pleaded several things to do, and went 
away. The moment he reached his i*ouins he 


‘How con 1 disprove anything he likA to 
I swear ? I have no witnesses.’ • 

‘ You can answer any question your solicitor 
puts to you ; he will make the best use of such 
light as you give him. At present, all he requires 


sat down and wrote a letter, wliich he piiisently of you is to task your memory as to that meeting 
despatched to Mr Crudie by a coiuinissionaii'e with Musgi*ave in the Talk.’ 
from his club, lie dined, and wad the news- ‘There is no need to task my memory; I 
papers up to ten o’clock, when he returned and wmember it well.’ 
went to bed. ‘ Where did you meet him V 

At eleven o’clock next morning he was at Mr ‘Near the small gate lacing South Sti’eet—a 
Crudie’s oflice nml saw that gentleman. little to the south side of it. He was there before 

‘Well, Mr Holmes, 1 went, as you requested, mc^ be had been dining somewhere, he said, 
to Faiiue this luonuug, and put to him the ques- Oxford Street way. Wc were not five minutes 
tions you indicated. He refused to answer together.’ 

them.’ ‘ Which way did he go away?’ 

After a minute’s thpught Holmes asked: ‘Could ‘Towaids Hyde Park Corner. I went on the 
you get me an interview with him ? 1 would other way os fur as the Marble Arch, and back to 
rather not have to do it; but I will make him the same place, keeping the walk just inside the 
soeak.’ • i*ai]ings.’ 


The solicitor expwsscd his readiness to occom* , ‘Is it true you left the Park by GJrosvenor 
pany him at once. On the way to the prison, '(Jate?’ 

Holmes told him all about the tliscovery of the ' ‘Quite true. I thought it was later, and never 
advertisdinent and of the connection of the Mus> i thought of the gate at Mount Street being open.' 


graves with the matter. He also wlated Mus- 
gravo’s statement to himself. 


‘My dear sir,’ exclaimed the solicitor, aghast, street?’ 


j ‘ While you were with Mn.'^'iave did no person 
I pass near you, either in the Park or outside in the 


‘where is the use of going further? Thoae ‘No, e.vcept a woman, oiithide the railings, who 
people will hang him.’ was walking quickly towards O.\for<l Street. 1 

* Let us see, first, the effect the news will have should not luive noticed hei’, only that .she stopi>ed 
on your client, Mr Crudie.’ for an instant, and something in her figure or 

when they were introduced to the cell in attitude gave Musgrave a start, 'riieu she hurried 
which Fuiinc was confined, pit}' took the edge , on, and lie laughed, ex]>lain]ng that at tii-st glance 
off Frank Holmes’s abhorrence of the unfortunate ' he fancied it was his wife, w horn lie had left at 


His hair was turned gray, and liis eyes the hotel in bed.’ 


were almost as colourless as his face. A more 
helpless, apathetic look no human countenance 
could wear. 

He started on seeing Holmes; then *a tinge 


‘You did not see him again ?’ 

‘I did not, except once ; this was next even- 
ing.’ 

‘Sunday evening?’ said Holmes with some 


of shame crossed his face, after which he dropped | surprise. * 

his eyes and set his featui'es into a look of obst'- ; ‘Yes, when I was going to dinner,’ was the 

nacy. i answer. 

‘N<¥V, Fuunc,’ said Holmes, losing no time, But it was evident that, for some extraoidinury 
‘you have chosen to refuse any assistance t^i| reason, Faiine would not go beyond this. He 
your Solicitor in pi'eparing your defence. If |‘Would nut say what passed l»etween them on this 
you suppose, liow’cver, tliut your proceedings occasion, but aiimitted that he stai ted immediately 
have remained a mystery, you are mistaken, for Hover. Why had*he taken no luggage w'ith 
Mu^rave has left England, and has taken him ? He replied, for want of time to go back, 
with him the five thousand pounds you gavl'’aiid because Musgrave promised to send it next 
him that night in Hyde Park. He told me day. He further declared that he was absolutely 
the whole story of Iiis relations with j^ou before ignorant of the murder until he was ari'ested for 


he left. Would you care to hear it ? 


As to the money, he w’ould only say that he 


Fauiie made a movement of interest Holmes owed Musgrave about one-fourth of the amount 
then related it to him in detail. The effect of the cheipie, winch it w'as vitally necessary for 
was exactly as be anticipated. The prisoner him to< pay that night—there was an acceptance 
stood up with inflamed face and denounced due; this was all 

the story as an infamous fabrication. * But here Crudie took him by surprise. ‘ Whose 


the story as an infamous fabrication. * But here Crudie took him by surprise. ‘ Whose 

‘Very well,’ said Holmes quietly. ‘They have luiMe w'as to that acceptance? Out with it> man ; 
been arrcated, and are being bi*ought back. Mus- we know^'was«foi^eil.’ 

grave will swear all this against you; and Mr ‘Very well; it was Mr Clayton’s,* he answered, 
Crudie will wjini you of the danger of the evi- reddening and dropping his eyes. ‘Now you 
dence, if you don’t see it yourself. How do you know why I had to find the money; I was com*- 
propose to disprove it? Or are you content to pletely in his power.’ 

allow the world to believe that you murdered ‘Hid he hand you the acceptance in exchange 
your wife, and bribed this man with five thousand for the cheque V 

pounds to .keep silence? That is bow the case ‘No; not until he should be satisfied about the 
atahds. The police have the original of your cheque going through oil right; he kept both.* 
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With regard to the mode of making the appoint¬ 
ment—thiough the newapnper—Eaune’s account, 
when quoatioued, corresponded with that given by 
Musgtave. He said he had never seen Musgrave s 
wife/ He refused to state the reason of his leaving 
London—refused in such a way as to show that 
on this point nothing should be got from him. 

Then they came away. Mr Orudie was puzzled 
as to the object Holmes had befoiv! him in this 
interview; but, his curiosity was not satislied 
until they were back in the privacy of his own 
office. 

‘ Mr Crudie,’ he said to the astonished law’yer, 
‘if there is anything clear to my mind under tlie 
sun, it is the mystery of “Julius Vernon.” Mus¬ 
grave is the man!’ 

_ • 

MASTEK AND SEKVANT AS THEY WEltE. 

‘ la? is a far cry to Loch Awe ; * and from the day 
when Harold conquered at Stamfoid Bridge to 
our own time is a long interval, and tlie diher- 
ence between the position of the tlieow and emv 
of Anglo-Saxon chroniclers and that of the 
gentleman’s gentleman of to-day is undoubtedly 
great. But as the gulf of time may soon be | 
bridged over, so the change in *he relationship ! 
between master and servant in the two periods j 
may quickly be traced. j 

In Anglo-Saxon days, servants were uudoubl- i 
edly treated very badly. There vas perhaps | 
something pleasant in the character of u pre- 
feudal huuseiiuld whicli deprived domestic ser¬ 
vitude of some of its worst leatuies. To the 


references scattered throughout the plays of 
tile poet, the new order does not appear to 
have been altogether satisfactory. In Kintf 
Ltar —to take one example—Kent denounces 
Oswald, the steward, a * knave, h i-ascal, an 
eater of broken meats; a base, proud, slialluw, 
beggarly, three-suited, hundred-pound, worsted- 
; stocking knave ! ’ E«oui ShukesjieutV’s plays it 
I further appears that the servants of the period 
! wei'e conijxmions and contidants of their master, 
' and that they w'ere generally i»}y and pilfering, 
I and players of practical jokes. In gi’eat families 
I it was customary for servants to take an oath of 
: fidelity on their entrance into ofiiee. Boethuiuus 
' alludes to the usage when he says of Imogene’s 
sei'\ants : 

; Her attendants are 

All sworn anil honourable. 

The condition of servants at this period wiwt 
therefore peculiar, and it is clear that they were 
ruled by a curious mixture ef stern discipline and 
great laxity. One mode of enforcing obedience was 
by imposing forfeits or fines, some of which are 
enumerated by Sir J. Harrington in his Kiigtc 
Antiqua:. For being absent trom prayers, for 
uttering an oath, for leaving a door ojieii, or * for 
any follower visiting the cook,^ a fine was iu- 
llicted ; while in another set of rules ft is pro¬ 
vided that 

if any one this role doth hn‘ak. 

And cut more bread than he can eat, 

Shall to* the box one pay. 

In case an olleiider should refuse to pay * direct 
without lesistuuce,’ provision is made at the con¬ 
clusion that 


present generation the custom of,high and low, 
youug and old, sitting round the long oaken 
table at meuls may serve to con)ui*e up^ a 
pleasing picture ; and the fashion of all parties 
gathering round the fire on winter eveu- 
ing-H, carolling songs and going into ecstasies 
of laughtea at the wit of the minstrel or the 
droUeiy of the juggler, may serve as an illustra¬ 
tion in favour of the ‘good old times.’ But the 
fact that servants very often ran away in t^pitc of 
the brutal penalties that awaited a recaptureij 
deserter, proves that the condition of the rgj;aiuers 
was not all that our fausy paints it. In leudal 
times, when the posiliun and security of a man of 
rank depended upon the extent of his household, 
servants were in no better a position. Every 
groom and footboy was couverteu into a soldier, 
and until private ivarfare grew obsolete, every 
man was liable to be called upon to fight. As to 
the lowest class of serfs, they took raiiK with the 
oxen and the swine which they tende<i, and could 
be sold with the land upon which they worked. 
Like many other great changes, serfdom died out 
by Uegrees, and it was not extinguished in Eng¬ 
land for a great many years. Hiyne, ii^eed, says 
that some instances of bondage may be traced to 
the reign of Elizabeth. In Scotland, berfdom 
existed among colliers and salters down to nearly 
the end of lust century. 

In tlie time of Shakespeare domestic service 
was in a state of transition : the old system was 
decaying, the new one springing into life ; and 
if one may*b^ allowed to judge from casual 


Kacii Olio horu ulmll bo assistance, 

And he that doth refuse to aid 
By kun one penny shall be jiaid. 

Of the many old rules of this kind still in 
existence, peihaps the most interesting are those 
ut Wiifdsor Castle. These, tt< cordiiig to an in¬ 
scription at the top of them, W'cre found ‘ in tlic 
t^uuy of King Charles I. of Blessed Memory.’ 

In addition to tines, mastci's and mistresses 
had power to chastise lefructory hei*vant^ us is 
j^vident from refeiences in Acts of Barliamenl. 
*A statute of Henry VlIJ., entituled, ‘An Act 
fur Murder and Malicious Bloodshed within 
the Court,’ provides ‘ that this Act shall not 
in anywise extend or be prejudicial or hurtlul 
-“oi afiy nobleman or to any other person or 
persons that shall happen to strike his or their 
servants within the said Palace . . W'ith 

his or their hands or fist, or with any small stutf 
or stick for correction and punishment of any 
offences committed and done or to be committed 
and done;’ although an ex(C]>tiun is made pro¬ 
vided the persons stricken should die within one 
y^ar after the stroke. A statute belonging to the 
r^gn of James 1. provides that the Act shall not 
extend to any peison who, in chastising or cor¬ 
recting his child or servant, shall beside his intent 
and purpose ‘chance to commit manslaughter.’ 
Apparently, however, there was some limit to 
this privilege, for at a Court Baron of the manor 
of Hendon, held in the time of Henry VIII.^ 
E. liogers was prosecuted for an assault by him 
oil his man-servant, and was fined twenty pence. 
Where the line was drawn it is difficult to under- 
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stand. From an allusion in Tusser’s Five Hundred Berks, Derby, Essex, Gloucester, York,’ &c.; and 
Points of irood HushandrOt we gather that the to this the curious reader is referred for many 
sluggard, also, was regarded upon ocettsiou as a touching inscriptions. The ta^s of servitude, 
Buitoble subject for corporal punishineut. however, grew shorter in each succeeding generu- 

In« a long and suuiewhat amusing treatise tiou, and gradually there set in a reaction against 
in William Gouge's Ultole Arntoiir of God^ pub- the old order. In noting tliis fact the wits were 
lishod in 1627, the correction of servants for not slow, nor did they fail, to ridicule the aspir^ 
trivial offences is justified l^ scriptural references, tions, the dress, and the language of their 
it is clear, moi'eover, that tlie servants of the domestics. Passing over the times of Addison 
time baigained for and expected to be beaten, and and Steele, we find, in 1733, an anonymous writer, 
took their punishment in good part and without after noting that women are so scarce that * from 
any sense of degmdution. thirty to forty shillings a year their wages are 

The characteristics of the domestic of this iuci'eased of late to six, seven, and eight pounds per 
])eri<^ may be briefly summed up by saying that annum,' complaining somewhat bitterly that they 
although he* was full of tricks, he was less are ‘ pufled up witli pritle nowadays,’ and regret- 
treacherous than his predecessors, and was quite ting that Mt is hard enough to know the mistress 
willing to fight valiantly on behalf of his master. ! fi(vu the maid by her dress,’ Garrick, in High 
In the days of Addison and Steele to pass on to a Life Jkloiv tSYuirs, and many othei’s, also ridiculed 
later period—the gentleman's'gentleman, and still the aspirations of the domestic of the period, 
more the livcrietl domestic of whom .lolmwm [ Thirty yeai-s later than lliat lu which the 
•liswnirsed, might not have been quite so trusty . ‘ indignant correspondent’wrote—namely, in 1760 
a retainer as the stubborn blue-coat of Elizubetli ; | —steps were taken to put an end to a custom 
but he was, us has been well pointed out, more , which had obtained fora long tune. Wlieif Pope 
prone to use his inventive faculties for his muster! decided ihut he could nut ulibrd to dine with the 
than against him. | Duke of Aluutugu because each dinner involved a 

Before this time, however, great changes had ; diKburseiui'nt of five guineas to the servants of 
taken place in the relations' between employer \ Montagu House, the Duke tent with hi’' subse- 
aud employed. The first Act of Parliament for , qiieiit invitation to the poet an order for the 
regulating servants’ wages was passed so early as . amount in question. Thus the diflii-iilty attend- 
the year 1351, a ]>roceediiig consecpient upon the [ iiig ‘vails’ or tips was overcome in this instance, 
great plague of 1347-49, by which labour was To avoid paying them was impossible ; and indeed 
rendered eear«;e. Two ycui's previously, an Act a writer in Tin- fi^urld—itimowb for its coiitribu- 
been passed providing tliut all able-bodied ti(m8 from Dol'd Chesterfield—hints that a certain 
persons having no evident means of Kubsisteuce noble Loid, by connivance with his servants, 
should offer tliemselvcs n’> labourers to any tliat milly compelleil his guc.sta to definy the cost of 
would hire them. From these two Acts, thci'c- tiic entcitainment afforded them ! At length, 
foi'e, sprang the custom of justices meeting once however, it was decided to put a stop to this 
a year to regulate wages, and also the establish- system of extortion, and at a meeting of gentle- 
incut of the hiring fail's or ‘mops,’ which arc still , men in Scotland in the year 1760, it was resolved 
common in •some parts of England, and of which that in visiting one another they would give no 
there is a I'eprcsciitation in Isaac Bickei-statl’s | money to servants, nor allow their oun domestics 

hove in a rUUige. It should be noted, however, ! to take any money from their guests. A few days 

tiiat whether the origin of labourers standing for ^ later, the Uonourablc Company of Scots Hunters, 
liti’e is due to the Act of 1349 is open to (picstion. j at their meeting held in Edinbuigh, came to 

111 ancient Koine there were particular spots in , a Muiilur determination, although one noble 

which servants plied for hire; ami the establish- ' lord vigoi-oiisly opposed the prop(»sitiou and 
tueiitpf such a custom in England is noteworthy, ! threatened to knock: down the fii'st seivuut who 
us showing the <lemand for labour. Although t^e it'lused to accept a gratuity. The servants thcin- 
position of servant'' at tills period was by lid ^selves naturally looke<l upon tbe movement with 
means one of independence, yet very stion thei*e <lisfa>our ; and in 1764, certain gentlemen who 
arose a conflict between master and servant, which had resisted the payment of vails were attacked 
slowly waxed fiercer and fiercer, and eventually in Kuuelagh Gardens by an angry mob of foot¬ 
led to a loud outcry tliat the servant was tlfc men. Even at this period there was some form 
master and the master was the servant of punishment for refractory servants, for it is 

The notion that domestic service is degra<ling frequently recorded that a favourite mode of 
came in, it is stated, with the licvolutiou of 1688. checking the outbursts of disobedient footmen 
It is certain at aiiyinte that bofoi'e the civil wars was the presBgaug, which was held out as a dread- 
ladies of rank usually had for their attendants ful punishment, like a rod to a child, 
persons of gentle UckkI ; and if the gentlemen To trace the growth of liberty among servants 
were not so fortunate, we have abundant evi- after fins period is unnecessary. As in every 
deuce that they liatl about them servants wlu*se other trade or professioiL w^es gradually in- 
^ng service and unswerving fidelity merit the ci^eased, and imperceptibly yet decisively • tbe 
highest admiration. There are in various parts relations between employer and employed clianged 
of the country memorials to descendants or the until they became what they are at pi'esent 
faithful Adam in As yojt like Ih bearing witness to Whether the great cliunges that have taken place 
the fact that no inconsiderable number of those in domestic service during the lust two centuries 
so immortalised I'emained in one family quite as have destroyed the faithful relations wdiich have 
long as he who offered to accompany Oi’lando in existed, and should exist, between master and 
his flight In 1826 was published * A Collection man, is perhaps open to question. Although the 
of,Memorials Inscribed to the Memory of good terms of servitude are now of shorter duration, 
and faithful Servants tlu’oughout the Counties of and although the new oi'der*has necessarily 
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become imbued with the spirit of the times, yet 
between the two classes there is, as a rale, no luck 
of that devotion %hich hus formed a subject for 
praise by writers of all ages. 


MY AUNT’S COCKATOO. 

Mv Aunt Matilda at the time of her death was a 
good hi€ over seventy years of <^e. As long as I 
can remember she had been the same in appear¬ 
ance—a staid old lady, somewhat <limiimtivc in 
height, and decidedly of what Scotch people 
call a ‘perjink’ manner and appearance. From 
year to year she scarcely ever varied her style 
of dress in the slightest particular, and rigidly 
adhered to the same mode of doing her hair as 
it luwl been done in the days of her youth. 
This consisted of bringing her somewhat scanty 
locks low flown over the foi’chi'acl, and culmin¬ 
ated in a ‘corkscrewy’ ringlet dangling at each 
cheek, which she often assured me was without 
doubt the only sensible style, of coiffure, and 
in her early days had been allowed to he spe¬ 
cially adapted to her cast of features, and was 
considered ‘most killing.’ Whatever my own 
opinion, it whs my interest to agree; so J 
never disputed her contention. I 11103' as well 
admit at once that 1 hail ver}’ good reasons for 
keeping on the best of terms with 1113* aunt. She 
was poss(‘s8ed of considerable means, spent little 
or nothing, and, with the exception of my cousin 
Bob Steele, had no living relation but myself. 

My aunt had never been married —not for wanl 
of offers, she fre<(uentl3’ informed me —detested 
children, and seemed to centre all her love and 
affection on an ancient white cockaf^io, w'hich lAid 
been in her po.sscssion for i do not know the 
number of years, and was possibly as old its her¬ 
self. She positively doted on the bird ; hut there 
was no cause for jealousy on my part, as she could 
hardly leave her money to her pet, and that 
was the main thing. At the same time I never 
could abide the creature. It neither spoke nor 
whistled, and with the exception of now and therf 
indulging in a most uneartlil3' ‘squawk*,’ was 
totally devoid of vocal accomplishments. In Aunt 
Matilda’s eyes, however, it was a paragon of sense 
and cleverness. There was no bird in the wifle 
world like ‘dear Cockie and to have hinted at 
the contrary would have been rank heres)', and 
demolished all my hopes of a favourable mention 
in ber last will and testament. In truth, 1 once, 
when a lad, hail a naiTow escape from siirl^ a fate. 
Even then I hated the creature, and never missed 
a chance of tormentinifit when I could do so with¬ 
out fear of iliscovery. One day, however, I Vas 
fairly caught—caught, in fact, in*a double sense. 
While indulging in some sly digs at the cocka¬ 
too, he suddenly made a grab at my hand ami 
took a piece clean out of one of my fingeiB. My 
frantic yells at once brought my aunt upon the 
scene, and J hod to confess 1 bad been taking 
unwarrantable jiberties with her favourite. Of 
course 1 caught it hot. No anxiety was shown | 


for me or my lacerated linger ; all niy aunt’s 
endearments were reserved for her pot, and 
grave fears expressed lest he should have swal- 
lowetl the piece and it might disagree with^him. 
‘You know,’ she romnrketl in a serious tone, ‘you 
know, Ebenezer, be has never been accustomed to 
eating raw meat!’ , • 

It took some time to I’einstate me in Aunt 
Matilda’s good graces; but from that day I hud 
an almost uncontrollable inclination to wring 
that bird’s neck. 

Some years after this unfortunate episode, I 
I'oally thought we had seen the last of my h^te 
iintre. One fine morning he somehow or other 
nianngeil to get free, and the window being open, 
he unceremoniously took his departure. Aunt 
Matilda was in despiiir, and I was at once sent for. 

I found her in a terrible state,*p<‘Neetly prostrate 
with agitation and grief. Men were despatched 
in all directions, advertisements inserted in the 
newspap<}i*s, and no money or pains spared to 
effect the recovery of the absconding cockatoo. 
In my heart I fervently piuyed the binl would 
never he found alive .again, but was constrained 
by circumstances to exhibit an appearance of 
anxiety and diligence in the search which I 
certainly <lid not feel. As luck would liiiTo it, 
liowcver, after an absence of three days the truant 
was ignominiously bi-ought home in a sool-hag, 
j having been discovered by a chimney-sweep in a 
j disused fine. Into this he had either fallen, or 
had taken refuge in it from the inclemency of tlie 
weather. He was in a filthy and rather emaciated 
condition, and it was onl3' after a thorough wash¬ 
ing that n\v aunt was able to recognise lier ‘dear 
Cockie.’ Her ]oy nt his recoveiy was excessive, 
and even 1 came in foi’ n share of thanks, amid 
the general rejoicing, for my praiseworthy exer¬ 
tions ! From that time my aunt seemed to 
regard me with altered feelings; and my liopes 
rose hi;4h a.s one day she iufoinied me, in con¬ 
fidence, that she was going to make her will and 
would ‘not forget’ me. 

••Meantime, the cockatoo's cage had been found 
to be defective, and a new one was specially 
constructed for him. It %vns made accoi'ding to 
t>is mi.stiess’s ilirections, extm precautions being 
taken to prevent a second escape. Not content 
with this, a silver ring or collar was also pro¬ 
cured with her name end address engraved upon 
jt. This, after a good deal of expostulation on 
the part of the bii*d, was securely fixed round 
liis neck, much to his disgust. He sjjeut several 
ilaya iu ir*iitless efforts to claw it off* with liis 
feet; but iu time got used to it, and his feathers 
growing over it, it was scarce!}* noticeable to a 
casual observer. 

My cousin Bob Steele and I often met at 
Aunt Matilda’s, and to all appearance were on 
tlt^>ronghly frie«idly terms, os cousins ought to 
be. Somehow or other, however. Bob and J 
were never very intimate; and wlien we left 
our aunt's, ue generally parted at the first 
corner. No doubt, Bob had ‘expectations’ 
like myself, ami there may have been a little 
feeling of rivalry between us; hut after my 
aunt’s confidential reference to her settlement, 

1 felt I couM afford to look with complacence 
on his d^perate endeavours to ‘keep sweet’ with 
the old lady. 

... . . . .—” .0 
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So thiugA went on until my aunts death 
TOcurred—MUnewhnt unexpectedly in the end— 
and Bob and I were called upon to pay our 
last respects to her memory. To say that I 
was fticoneolable would *bc an exaggeration. I 
certainly respected her ; but at the same time 
T felt that the extent to which 1 was likely 
to profit in* a pecuniary sense would go a long 
way to assuage my grief. T was in. receipt of a 
%'%ry small salary at the time, and any decent 
sum would be a welcome addition to my annual 
income. After the funeral—at which Bob Steele 
and 1 officiated as chief mourners—iny aunt's 
man of Imsiness pi^Kluced her will, and at once 
made ns aware of its contents. That document 
was, from my point of view, an. extraordinary 
and at the xame time most unsatisfactory one. 
In the lirst place she left me her lion«e aiul 
furiiitnre, CThi-s was all 'right, and just w’hat 
I had expected.) In the second place she be¬ 
queathed the sum ^f two thoiisaml pnnnds to 
Hob Steele. (This was not so satisfactory; but 
of course T could make no objection.) Next, 
with many injunctions as to proper diet ami 
twatment, she gave to me her ‘dear white 
cockabw, his cage and contents.' (This was a 
legacy 1 would willingly have passed over to 
Cousm Hoh, and one which T did not nt all 
nppre« iate.) Then came the climax. The resblnc 
of her estate, consisting of some three to four 
thousand pounds invented in Bank stock, was j 
to remain «o investnl, an'l the annual income ! 
therefrom was to be paid to me «o long os the I 
cockatoo lived! At liis death, the stuck was 
to be realised, ami the proceeds ilivided equally ' 
between Bob Hteele and myself. ' 

To say that I was disanpointiHl would bo j 
putting the case rather mildly. Here was 1 
»addle(i with the cu.stody of a creature I detested, 
and my income dependent on rny care of the 
wrotclied bird. Tins was my aunt’s idea of ‘not 
forgetting’ me. As for Biib Steele, he yns infi¬ 
nitely better off than I was. Not only had he 
a substantial sum at once, but he also partici¬ 
pated to the Slime extent as 1 did at the ultimaiCe 
iliviston. No doubt my immediate income was 
much..iietter than his; but who could say how 
long it Tiiiglit continue ? The whole affair wm • 
obviously a clever jdan of my Aunt Matilda’s to 
ensure her favourite’s being well looked after. 
Of course my interest wouhl be to keep the bird 
ns long alive as possible, and I tried to console 
my wonmled feelings with the knowledge that 
cockatoos frequently lived to a great age. 1 
invrardly vowed that nothing on my part would 
be wanting to keep Cousin Hob out ol his share 
of the residue as long as poasihle. From the 
look on his face I coulil very well see tlie latter 
was enjoying my ill-concealed «lisappointinent. 
lie, doubtless knowing the bird to be very old, 
expected lie would soon receive bis legacy, which 
woulil put him in a much better position than 
I wouhl lie. On one point, however, he was dis- 
appoiuteil, and saitl so openly: this w’as about 
the total amount of our aunt’^s estate. I agreed 
with him in this, having always considered her 
to be wortli about as much again as her will 
showed. There was, however, nothing to do ■ 
but accept the inevitable, and the testator’s in* j 
Utrnctions were carried out with the least pos- 
irfble ilelay. i immediately took possession of j 


iny aunt’s residence, and devoted myself with 
as good a grace as possible to the care of the 
cockatoa 

For some time after this I saw little of Bob 
Steele. We occasionally met in the street ;* but 
a rather stiff nod was all the recognitibn that 
passed between us. Then I heard he had got 
married and had given up his situation and 
taken to speculating on the Stock Exchange. 
Rumour said his life was not a particularly 
happy one. His wife was somewhat extravagant, 
an<l spent his money freely. Meantime, with my 
salary and my annual income under my aunt’s 
will, I lived very comfortably. At the same 
time there was something unpleasant in the 
thought that my position d^end(*d on the life 
of u wrt*tched old cockatoo. The latter, however, 
continued in a most lively slate of health, and 
to all appearance seemed likely to last my time. 

! No efic»rt on my part was wanting to assist him 
in becoming a veritable Mcthnselah of the parrot 
tribe. 

My mint dieil in February; and one evening 
in the following Decemlier 1 was snrpiiscd to 
receive a visit from my cousin, Bob Steele. He 
looked rather dejected, and for some tune did not 
inform me of the object of his visit. He talked 
on things in ge.ieral; but although he must have 
seen the cockatoo’s cage standing on a side-table, 
he never once referretl to it. We had a bit of 
Slipper, and wen* enjoying a quiet pipe after¬ 
wards, when at last he blnrte.d out his reason for 
calling. It w'as simply this—his speculations 
had not turned out as he anticipateil; he was 
in immediate need of four hundred pounds, and 
wislicd me to put my name to a bill for that 
amount 

Thi.s, I thought, was nither cheeky on his 
part, and 1 had little difficulty in giving him a 
point-blank i-efusal.* lie talked and implored 
; for some time longer, declaro<l he would be 
i mined, &c. ; but at last, seeing me perfectly 
' olMlurate, he gave it up and rose to depart 1 
aiicompanied him down-stairs, and was assisting 
j him on with his overcoat, when he suddenly 
I remembered he hn<1 left liis pipe in the sittmg- 
j room. He at once ran up-stair.s for it, leaving 
’ me* standing in the hall holding his overcoat In 
'S. few minutes he returned, said goial-night in 
' a somewhat curt manper, and took his leave. I 
felt honestly 1 was justified in refusing his 
request In all probability he w'oiild have failed 
to meet the bill when it came due, and I would 
have had to retire it, which would have dcpriveil 
me of any little savings I hod. Bcsnles, he had 
got a good sum in cash by my aunt’s will, whilst 
T at present had not received one penny of 
principal. I accordingly went to* bed that night 
, with n« clear conscience. Before doing so, how- 
' ever, I had my usual look at mv charge, who was 
all right, and sound asleep on bis perch. 

Next morning when I awoke I heard tlie 
cockatoo squawking aAvay in his usual vociferous 
' style. Whilst I ivas at breakfast, ray house- 
! keeper, as was her daily custom, removed the 
I ci^vc to give it ita regular clean out, at the same 
time giving tlie bird a fresh supply of food and 
water. I t|ien went to business, and returned 
home nt my usual hour—half-past four. lm{ 4 pne 
my consternation on ^ing met with the astound¬ 
ing information that the cockatoo was dead! X 
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wm flimply thunder-struck. Here was an end 
to my annuity at a moment when I was never 
<lreamin" of such an occxtrrence. I found llic 
bird lying perfectly stiff at the bottom of the 
cage, just as niy lioii««^keeper ha<l discovered him 
about an hour pre^'ioiwly. What could hare 
been wrong with himf He seemed all riglit 
when 1 left in the morning. Suddenly the tact 
of Bob Steele’s unexp ?et«>d ( all and my refiisal of 
his request }I.is!umI across my brain. Was it pos¬ 
sible he couht have had anything to do with the 
misfortune ? Still, I «lid not see how he could 
iiavt* accomplished any sinister design witli me 
in the room all the evening. My head wa^ in 
a whirl, and it was only that evening, whiKt 1 
lay thinking in bed, that I remembcnMl his 
return to the sitting-room for his pipe, when *116 
w.afl for a couple of minutes or so alone with the 
bird. I at once concluded Steele had poisoned 
him in revenge for my refusal, and to get his 
share of the residue of our aunt’s money without 
delay. 

I was indignant at his treachery, and resolved 
I would have the bird cai*efnllv <*\amined ; and 
shoul«l my suspicions prove correct, would make 
Bob suffer for it. Unluckily, as I mentioned, the 
cage had been clcancid and the food and water 
rene\V(*d ; so F could not get that analysed ; but 
ne\t morning I placed the dead cockatoo in tlie 
hands of a competent person for inv»*stigation. 1 
tlien, as in duty bound, went and informed the 
lawyer of my lo>(.s. He KViiipathised with me, but 
of course could only proceed to carry out my 
aunt’s behests and divide tlie money between Bob 
St(*elc and myself. 

Meantime 1 waited somewhat iinpatiiuitly for 
the result of (Dickie’s post-mortem. In a few 
days I received the i*eport. Distinct traces of 
arsenic were found in tlie birtl’s stomaidi, and 
seemed to liave been administered in the form*of 
poisoned wheat, a favourite species of vermin- 
killer. 

I imiiKidiately eon«nlted my legal adviser ; but 
he was afraiil I could have no case against Steele. 
We both were satisfied in our own minds as to his 
having put tlie poisoned grain amongst the bird’s 
food, but wc had no way of proving it. 1 also 
fouuil, on inquiry, that there was actually a 
bo.^ of this same vcrmin-ldller in my own* 
house, which my housekeeper—seeing I woutd not 
permit of a c.at being kept, for the sake of the 
cockatoo—used for de-^troyiiig mieje. The lawyer 
suggested that tlic woman, who was not aware of 
the terms of my legacy, miglit have hei’sclf wishe*! 
to get rid of a disagreeable charge ; but nothing 
could free me from the opinion that my cousin 
Bob was the culprit. 

I had a note the next day from the annlyst 
asking^ what I wished done witli tin; dead^iii’d, and 
inquiring if he would send it to a bird-stutter’s. 
I answered at once that he could pitch it out. 
However valuable the bird was to me alive, it A'us 
no use dca<l, and I never wislied*to cast eyes on 
the creature again. As for spending any money 
on stuffing it—no, thank you! ‘ Master Cockie’ 
ha*l been a nuis.ance to me all my life, and now he 
was gone, I was not going to cry over him, how¬ 
ever mucli I might mourn my lost annuity. The 
defunct bird’s cage was at once removed from my 
sight, and I made up my mind to make the best 
of a bad job. 


MY AUNTS COCKATOO. 


A post or two afterwards 1 received a small 
packet On opening it I found it (’ontinnc*d the 
bird’s silver collar, wliich I had foi^^dUen all 
aboilt There was also a note from the analyst 
saying he hud, as desired,,put away the deiubbird, 
but thought it right to send me the collar, which 
being silver was of some little value, and might 
be interesting as a me^iento of an ohi pet! Bet, 
indeed ! Poor manhe little knew niy feelings 
towards ‘the deceased.’ However, the ring was 
silver and would realise a few shillings; so I 
replied, thanking him for it As for the 
collar itwdf, I scarcely looked at it; indeed, I 
never took it out of the tissue paper in which it 
was wrapped, but unceremoniously pitched it into 
a drawer in my desk amongst some other odds 
and ends 

Some months afterwards, wliilst looking 
through my desk for somethii^ or other, l.came 
across the packet At firet I (lid not remember 
what it was, and it was only when 1 opened it out 
I discovered the cockatoo’s silver collar. 1 did not 
replace it, hou ever, thinking 1 might as well get 
quit of an ajticle nhich called n[) no lemembrancea 
of a pleasing nature. That evening, as I was sit¬ 
ting in a meditative mood over the lire, 1, without 
thinking, took up the ring and liogan turning it 
round in my fingem. The first thing that caught 
my eye was my aunt’s name and nddicss engraved 
roumi the outside Then, just as I was on the 
point of laying it aside, I observed something 
scratched on the inside. This at once interested 
me; and on a closer and more careful examina¬ 
tion, I made out the following words : ‘To E. R.’ 
These were my initials. ‘Apply to North British 
Bank.—M. B.’ These latter were my aunt’s 
initials. 

Here was a mystery. Tlie wonls were roughly 
scratched with some sharp in.Hrumeiit, and evi¬ 
dently by iny aunt herself. ‘Apply to North 
British Bank.’ C'ertainly I would. Tlie message 
j was wjUiout d<uibt intended for me ; but what 
! the resiut of it would be 1 bad no idea. 

I Next forenoon iound me in the piivate room of 
tl*e manager of tlie London bmnen of the North 
British Bank. 1 told my story. He at once turned 
to the bank ledger, and, much to my ama^ment, 
l^sifornied me that there was a sum of five thou¬ 
sand pounds standing to my credit! On further 
inquiry 1 found this sum luul been paid in by my 
^ aunt some two years previously, vitli instiuctions 
I that i^ should lie until applied for by me person- 
I ally. 

I Her seeming unfair treatment of me was now 
' explainecU* She knew that long as the cockatoo 
lived I would be pretty comlortable with my 
annual allowance, while the fear of losing it made 
j me pay due regard to the comfort and well-being 
of her favourite. At the same time, when the 
1 bird did die she made certain I would lie none 
! tl^ worse. Deas obi lady ! 1 do not believe I ever 
I thought so weil of her as I did at that moment 
' As for Bob Steele, all my animosity was fled. 

' Instead of punisliing him for killing the cockatoo 
—which I still believe he did—why, I blessed 
him for the deed. Goodness knous how long 
tiic wretched biid might have lived, and now, 
instead of losing by its untimely decease, 1 
would benefit to a considerable degree. It 
was only another proof of tlie old saying, that 
blessings often come in disguise. Certainly, I 
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did not in my wildest nioiuents ever conjecture it 
possible 1 could benetit in the smallest degree by 
the death of that bane of my existence, ‘My 
Aunt’s Cockatoo.’ 

-*-;-j-- 

THE NEW RIVER COMVANV. 

AN ‘ ADVENTtJRfR ’b SHARK.' 

From time to time one sees in the newspaper an 
announcement to the effect that the fractional 
part of an ‘Adventurer’s Share,' or a ‘King’s 
Share,’ as the cose may be, in the New River 
Company has been pnt up to auction an<l sold 
for a sum which, witliont exaggeration, may be 
considered a handsome fortune. Comparatively 


few persons perhaps* know of the origin of these 
peculiar classes of shares, and a short sketch of 
their history may therefore prove of interest. 

The New llivef Company, the first and most 
successful company of its kind, was founded 
nearly three centufii^ ago by a Mr Hugh Middle- 
ton, a City man of some wealth and repute. 
During the reigns of Elizalieth and James, 
various schemes seem to have been projected for 
supplying the London metropolis with water ; 
but it was not until the year 1H09 that anything 
decisive was done in tlie matter, when, at tlie 
invitation of Mr Middleton, the (/tmrt of Common 
Council transferrcil the pow(‘r.s they had obtained I 
from parliament to that gentleman, who at once 
began what was at that time considered a 
gigantic work. The object in view was to 
connect certain springs at Chadwell and Amwell, 
in Hertfordshire, with the metropolis—a distance 
of some twenty miles; but, owing to the many 
hills and valleys, nearly double that distance hud 
to be taken for the course. 

From the outset the work apjMJars to have been 
beset with difficulties, on account of the opposi¬ 
tion of certain interested landowner^ whose action 
compelled Mr Middleton to ask the coi’poration 
for an extension of time in which to complete the 
undertaking. Tliis having been granted, Ins 
next difficinty was the want of funds, the great 
expense lie had already incurred having con.sidcr- 
ably impoverished hini, which obliged him to ask 
the c<irporation for financial help; but meeting 
with a I'ctusal on their part to embark in whr* 
they considered a hazar<lous enterprise, an appli- ' 
cation, with better success, was made to Iving 
James I. The king, it is recorded, in considera¬ 
tion of his having an interest in half the concern^' 
agreed to bear liaU the expense of the 'whole 
work. The sliares ci'catcd were seventy-two in 
number; thirty-six thus came into^^he king’s 
pMsession, and were designated ‘ King's Shares.' 
i With tlie king’s support the work proceedeil 
I without interruption ; the year 1C18 witnessing 
its completion, by which time, however, its origi¬ 
nator had 1)eeu com]>elh5<l to part with the udiole 
of his thirty-six sharcis to variogs persons, sifch 
shares being tarmed ‘Adventurers’ Snares.* 
Although this iinhlic-spiiited benefactor suf¬ 
fered great lofWM*s iroin bis enterpn«e, it is satis- 
factery to learn that a few years later he received 
the honour of knighthood, besides being held in 
much estaem by the public for his plucky 
conduct in undertaking a work of sin h magni- 
that, after his death, a tribute was paid 
an Urn being placed on a 
I pp wtlili. on a small island near Chadwell. with 


an inscription as follows : * Sacred to the Memory 
of Sir Hugh Middleton, Bart., whase success¬ 
ful Care, assisted by the Patronage of his King, 
conveyed this Stream to London. An Immortal 
Work, since Man cannot more nearly imitate the 
Deity than in bestowing Health.’ 

Up to the time of the date of the company’s 
charter—the year 1619—the work is said to have 
cost upwards of half a million of money ; and 
until tlie year 1633, no dividend appears to have 
been paid on the shaves. In fact, so unpromising 
was the aspect at that periocl of the company’s 
affairs, that dliarles I. re-granted to the heirs of 
Sir Hugh the whole of the thirty-.six shares 
possessed by the (’rown on condition that a 
yearly rent of five hundred pounds was paid to 
thtf Crown. Thus it will be seen how the 
general juiblic became possessed of these shai*es. 

It may be of interesjt to note here that the 
holder of a King’s aliare is excluded from having 
any part in the management of the concern, its 
loimuer, in order to prevent the direction ot its 
affairs from falling into the liamls of courtiers, 
having stipulated with King James that His 
Majesty should take no part in tlie management. 
Thus tliese shares are slightly less valuable than 
those of the ‘Adventurers,'wliich give the holders 
a seat on thcediivction. Both classes of shares 
have by alienation become divided into frac^tional 
parts, which in regard to the Adventurers’ shares 
necessitated au application being m.ide, in the 
year 1711, to the Lord (Jiaiicellor to determine 
how the holdei's of these fractional shares were 
to he represented on the Board. The pioblctn 
was wilved by a <lecree to the effect tliat the 
piissessors of two oi- more fractional parts of a 
sliare were empowered to jointly nominate one 
of their number for clecli<m to the Board. 

To give an idea of the enormous value to 
which these shares have rben, it may Iki stated 
that in the year 1800 one wa.s sold for ,t’14,000; 
in 1811 the price obtained was X17,000; in 1878, 
^‘93,000 ; and at the close of last year, the eighth 
part of a share sold for a sum at the enormous 
rate of £100,000 per share, an amount which in 
years to come is not unlikely to be exceeded, 
owing to the reversions of a large property wliich 
will accrue to the company, an«l so still further 
‘enhance the value of tlie.-^e historical securities. 


Ohfkhi.kss the day and wintry, pray and chill; 
ho pteani of sun ; no hruuth of ImiIiu) air; 

Within the woods the tieos stand cauut and bare, 
Around them Wintei'K desolation still; 
hut yet, within those l«arc anil leafless trees, 
Thouph all unseen, do hidden life-pcnns lurk. 
Asiir, each hour, in silent ceaseless w'ork ; 

And on the chilly wind there faintly breathes 
, A whisper of bripht days to come ere long, 

When wood ynd held In beaidy shall be clad, 

And rich and full shall lise the joyous song 
Of bitxls; and ho]>e anew makes all men glad, 
One balmy breath the Winter’s charm to break, 
And Nature from her long cold sleep will w’ake ! 
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ON THE GIFT OF HUMOUR. 
Humour —a keen sense of the ridiculous—has been 
called, what it undeniably is, a dangerous gift. 
Charming as cheerfulness is univ<*i*sally allowed 
to be, and greatly as cheerfulness is aided by a 
happy sense of humour, this gift may, if indulged 
beyond the limits of ‘beroming mirth,’ be de¬ 
structive of that state of mind the most health¬ 
ful for young or old—uamtdy, a reverence for 
something nobler, greater, better than ourselves. 
RMiculc, 80 useful a weapon when employed to 
fight folly, presumption, or hypocrisy, needs 
careful handling, and in the implied superiority 
of the i)erson wielding it lies tlie danger. Not 
always is mockery Ju.'jtified of her children. The 
jibes which patient merit of the would-be \vitt}( 
takes are more injurious to the mocker than the 
mocked. A youth ol little reverence is a])t to 
cur<Ue into an old age of contem]>t—despising 
and despised. And here lies the danger to the 
mimic; urged on by the laughter so easily 
created, he too often outsteps the modesty of 
nature, and sacrifices his own self-respect for 
ell'ect; thus, while all laugh, few love, and still 
fewer I'espcct him. If a humorous man doe^ nut 
love generosity, kindness, morality, and I’eligion 
more than humour, he is in * a par’lous state.' 

But while granting freely tlie danger of the 
gift of humour, it must be allowc«l that there are 
times and seasons when it is dangerous to be 
without it. In the hands of a non-humoruus 
man, not only does pathos degenerate into batho.s, 
but things that should be sacred sufl'er alpiost as 
much, if not more than they can do in tlidse of 
his opposite. Thus te^tdiei-s, lecturers, orators, 
and even some preachers, for want of this danger¬ 
ous gift, occasionally do and say things perilously 
likely to awaken it in others. Unconscious that 
they are not carrying their hearers with them, 
unaware of some mannerism, some tinctui’e of 
oddity, they not only miss their aim, but possibly 
hit a mark they never intended. To such, the 
gift of humour, rather than a snore, would be an 
invaluable saf^u&rd. For instance, we all re¬ 


member the laughter which greeted the lute Earl 
of Beaconsfield's ii^onical self-congratulations on 
the ‘solid piece of furniture’ bet\rixt himself and 
his right honourable and impassioned opponent, 
who, borne away on the tide of his own enthusi¬ 
astic elocjueiife, hatl made use of gestures which 
were not without their ludicrous side. 

Again, moat people can recall occasions when, 
in listening to a sermon, some trifling impediment 
has interfered with their due appreciation of the 
same. We recollect one such. The preacher, an 
extempore one, had placed in his Bible certain 
‘ markers’in the shape of long slip8 of paper at 
certain texts to be quoted in his discourse. As 
these slips were discarded, they were allowed to 
float away whitlier they listed, and their general 
list was to whirl round in spirals for some 
seconds before settling. Sometimes two would 
be in motion at once, and it wua quite impos¬ 
sible for ^s to prevent ourselves speculating on 
their destination. One, we well remember, twirled 
inW the gl^ws of water placed for the preacher’s 
j rafreshment It was a perilous moment for the 
' gravity of more than one of his younger haarera 
,>WA>n he came to drink. 

A lecturer to whom we once listened, who read 
every word of his lecture, had sewn the leaves 
together with such iiijudicious firmness that the 
last wofd of each line was all but indcciplierable 
—a pain to himself and an exasperation to his 
audience. This gentleman was so little aware of 
the want of touch between himself and his 
hearers, that the ironical plaudits which gradu¬ 
ally began to salute his success in getting at a 
11101*6 difficult word than usual, only evoked an 
assqyance that though the applause was extremely 
grafeying to him* he rather feared it took up 
time 1 The cheers this provoked took up so 
much time that when they were over, a good jiart 
j of his hearers also were gone. 

Wo take it that in both these instances a 
keener perception of the ludicrous—or, as some 
have asserted, the incongruous, reckoning the 
latter as an integral part of the former—would 
have been serviceable. 
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Nothing that we know of brings people more 
together, makes them feel so proloumUy ‘the 
touch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin,’ as a good honest hearty side-shaking laugh, 
not even excepting an earthquake. If terror and 
pity purge the soul of pride and self-love, so does 
laughter olear away the fog of supercilious self- 
importance. An apt word, it may be an uncon¬ 
scious pun, wdll often serve the purpose of a soft 
answer to turn away wrath. We remember once, 
when an inwcible whi&t-playcr was urging and 
goading his unfortunate partner to greater speed 
in playing, that the mild reproof which restored 
harmony by evoking laughter was given in this 
nnconscious pun: ‘Come, come, you take an hour 
yourself, and give me no quarter.’ On another 
occasion, a young subaltern, s'marting under the 
rather emphatically expressed di8plea8ui*c of his 
colonel for some sbght breach of etiquette, ended 
his indignant description of the scene to his mess¬ 
mates by perpetrating a ludicrous but uncon¬ 
scious puiL The laughter which this produced 
extinguished the young olficci-’s anger. 

But laughter to be wbolesomc must not only 
be seasonable, but seasoned to the understanding ; 
for as a knavish speech sleeps in a dull ear, so 
will a joke hang fire wofully sometimes in a rusty 
receptacle. Perhaps not a boy in the school ^ler- 
ceived that the dunce who called the patriai'chs 
‘partridges’ was probably utteniptiug a je^t 
Among all the definitions of man, such as an 
animal with pockets—by the way, the Marsupials 
must be allowed to run him close in this parti¬ 
cular—as a laughing animal and so on, we think 
this last—tsiking laughing as indicative of a sense 
of humour—to be among the least justified by 
facts. Many animals, not human, are endowed 
with a most delightful sense of fun, which they 
express in antics the most gay and frolicsome. 
Setting aside the race of monkeys, whose fun is 
perhaps too neaidy allied to mischief to be f^ire, 
aud UM 1080 couutoimiices of utter w*oe seem always 
to give tiie lie to the mirth their actions seem to 
display—setting aside, then, our dihtant cousj^is, 
who can deny tlie gift of humour, not merely 
kittens, whose playfulness might be supposed to 
be due in some measure to their youth—but, say, 
to an old pony ‘playing’ his would-be captor? 
Look at the indescribable air of drollery in his 
pricked ears, half-closed eyes, and dilated nostrils 
sniffing at the sieve of oats for which he has no 
loqgmg, but which he will pretend'fo desire for 
the pure fun of the hour’s dame he is going to 
lead his groom. Again, if you should happen 
ever to have watched two half-grown cats at their 
play* is not the sudden raising of the shoulders 
of the one who conies unexpectedly on its play¬ 
fellow unmistakably and consciously humoi^us? 
Of late it has been the fashion, since Riviere 
pmnted them, to glorify pigs as the most hiunorDus 
of beasts, and a drove of piglings, with tails, ears, 
and eyelids twinkling, as they emerge from cover 
fur a gallop, or return to shelter in a stampede of 

E reteuded terror because a piece of thistle-down 
as crossed their flight, looks certainly an embodi¬ 
ment of ^heer unalloyed and grotesque humour. 
But such instances might be multiplied almost 


endlessly. Women, as being gifted with smaller 
brains than men, have often been credited with 
a less keen sense of the ridiculous; aud Queen 
Elizabeth’s niasculme appreciation of the ebar- 
acter of Ealstuff has been praised lately "at tlie 
expense of the want of humour in the lest of her 
sex. It must be granted, we fear, that the fat 
knight is no favourite with women ; but we 
would suggest, in all humility, that if so, it is 
because women love m^t fuii the less, but decency 
more. We cannot but think that such a charge 
might be iiioiv easily mamtaiiied by reference to 
the munuaU of iashion. Looking liack for years, 
nay, centuries, on the vagaries into which fabhioii 
has led its male and female votaries, we must 
concede that upon the whole men cut a less 
ri Uculous figure than their sisters. That ‘ de- 
iormed thief, fashion,’ but too oiteii proves him¬ 
self what lie is, by stealing from women their 
perception of beauty as well as the wit which 
their attire should exhibit 

We have endcavouretl to show that humour, 
under certain restrutious, may be a valuable gilt, 
enabling a man to avoid some ui the snares and 
■ pitfalls of life. That we might, as hunmu beings, 
have lived our lives by the light ol pui'e reason 
alone, cannot be denied, just as tasteless food 
might have npurished onr bodies ; but life is not 
colourless and tasteless; we have bright colours 
to delight our eyes, sweet scents and sounds to : 
charm pain and age—the moiiiing’s ‘smile,’ ‘the 
valleys fetand so tliick witli corn that they shall ^ 
langli and sing’—he who will may see aud 
acknowledge that all this light and brightness 
makes life all the better worth living. It rests 
a good deal W’ith himself whether he .‘-hall be 
cheered with innocent laughter, kindly humour, 
genuine mirth, or whether he shall kill joy by 
that suicide of a smile—a sneer, and despising the ; 
'banquet that has been so graciously prepared for I 
him, choo.se ivither to walk heavily and morosely i 
all the days ot his pilgrimage. 


MY SHIPMATE L O U 1 S 15. 

THE aOMANCE OF A WUKCK. 

CHAirTER XV.—A HIXdULAR mOT. 

Jt fpoedily ran amongst us of the cuddy that j 
the dead sailor wh« liad been so very impres- ! 
sively interred by old Keeling had returned to 
the ship, and w'as alive in some part of her, 
secure in handcuHs or in leg-irons; but so much 
was made of the tire which had broken out that 
Orabb’s reappearance lost os a miracle half the 
weight it would have carried had it happened 
alone. . Besides, the sense of the people soon 
gatlufi'ed that the business w'as a plot which had 
iKsen managed w'ith astonishing cleverness, and 
it all seemed plain as mud in a wine-glass w'hcu 
the w'hisper ,w'ent round that Hemmeridge was 
under arrest as an arch-conspirator in the matter. 
And certainly it made one feel far from com- 
foi'table even to think that for the past weeks : 
a iniffian of a true piratical complexion had been | 
sec.reted in the ship’s hold, where hie confeder¬ 
ates would keep him supplied with tobacco and 
the means of lighting it, atid^ where, in hie 
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borings and pryings, be was tolerably certain to upon the width of the deck-right aft, saving, as I 
have stumbled upon soinetbing inflaniiuatory in have before described, a sort of small chart-room 
the shape of spirits. Indeed, it made me draw alongside, bulklieade.l oft. 1 here was a large stern 
, ’ 1 T.«m Window, after the olden fashion, with the blue 

my breatli short when my imnd went to the rum 

puncheons and the powder-magazine below, and ^ shivering light lifting off the sea to the 

to the vision of Crabh, drunk, atupidly j^roping oluss, sharp and of a sort of azure brillittiicy, as 
with a naked liglit in his han<l, during some thougli from diamonds set a-trcmbling« Keeling, 
midnight hour, maybe, when we were all in iu full fig, lus face shouting of a dark red against 
bed. some muple-colouretl ground of bulkhead or ship’s 

However, tlic imagination of the passengers side, was seated at a table. He instantly rose on 
would hardly go to these lengths. Their thoughts niy entering, gave me one of his wire-drawn bows, 
held to the lire, and their talk cliiefly concerned a>‘<l motioned me to a scat, thanking me m a few 
tin xi 1 , I 1 ,.r o iri.sco woixls lop coiiiing. Oil tliB starboard hand stood 

It Wlien the skip pci came below for a gto sailiiiaker, handcuffed, and on 

of grog that night, the ladies so baited him with fecamaii with a cutlass 

questions that one pitied him almost for not (].,jigliiig at his hip. On the port hand sat T)r 
being able to eii|oy the jirivilege of venting nis Hemmeridgc, his legs crossed, his thumbs in the 


heated soul iti a lew strong words. 

‘1 caiihot satisfy myself, Cajitain Keeliugj 


armholes of liis waistcoat, and kis head drooped. 
He was deadly p<de, and looked horribly ill and 


that the lire is utterly extinguished,’ said Mrs worried. Kear him was one of the sailors, a 
Baiini.ster fellow of some he\en <A’ eight and twenty, 

‘Miglit'it not buret out again, captingr cried «'“■>* a iiuaiitity of hair falling over liic brow, a 
,r , rnti 1 111 1 a r M .straggliiig L»card, and small llack eves, which 

Mr» Uud.on. 1 here should be pleny of pails ,,ith 

kept hlled with water ready to empty if smoke is f.piiit of mutiny and menace and defiance. 
8<n‘;*lt.’ Mi- Pi-ance was at the captain’s elbow ; and the 

‘ Perhaps soiiK^thing may be on lire even now !’ third mate was seated at an end of the table yith 
exclaimed Mrs Jolhlfe, ‘.something tlmt doesn’t a pen in his hand and some paper in iront of 
make a smoke; .uul how ilmi are the s.iilors to him. 

tell if all IS right m the bottom of the sliip'P f bowed to Hemmeridge, but he took no 

‘Uaptaiu Kcchng,’ cried Mrs Trevor, ‘is it .luite “°tice. Until tlie ciiptaiii addi-essed me. 1 
.r * 4 . 1 1 stared hard at Crabb; lor even now, with the 

/I, * b ? y ,j I Ai* H 1 ugly rutlian standing before me, my mind found 

‘If a fire should bic-ak out, .said Miss Hudson jj” U.at he was alive; that 

111 a tremhliiig voice, as tliuiigh shudder alter creature I gazed at was the man whom 
shudder were chasing through lier, Miowcan we liands of us, with an exception or two, sup- 
depeiid upon being called? It is impossible to jioscd overboard a thousand futhonis deep. There 


hear down-stairs what is going on on deck.’ 


was besides the fascination of his ugliness. 


Poor old Marline-spike made u bolt ol it at las4, himch-hke curve of his back, his little blood* 
faiily turning tail and rushing up the companion stained eyes looking away from his nose, os 
steps when it caiiie to the Colonel striking in and though they sought to peer at something at the 
toninng off tlie lemule broadsides by inquirie.s ot back of ♦us head, the greasy trail of cari’oty hair 
a like nature delivered at the very lieight of liis upon his back, the Iragmeiit of nose over his liare- 
pijies. lip^ these and the rest of liim combined into the 

However, the night passed quietly ; and when representation of the most extravagantly gretesque 
next morning came and the pcf»ple assembled at ill-favoured figure ever witnessed outside the bars 
breakfast all fear of lire wits seemingly gone, and of^ a meiiagene. The sailmaker s face w^us iis 
little more was talked about than Crabh and »'\fnite as one of his bolts of canvas, but it wore a 
what his designs had been, the topic gatherii^ no determined look, though I noticed a (luivenng in 
mean accentuation trom the •doctor’s vacant place, the nostrils of his high-perched nose, uml a cuu- 
Somcwlicre about ten o’clock 1 was standing at slant uneasy movement of the fingere, as of dying 
the tall rail w’atching the ship’s wake, that was hands plucking at bedclothes, 
languidly streaming ott in a shoj-t oily surface, ‘ Mr Dugdale,’ exehuined old Keeling with the 
and wondering whether, il we were to fall in witii dignity and gravity of a judge, ‘I’ve taken the 
nothing busker than the.se iaint airs and draughts liberty to stiiid for you, as 1 am informed by Mr 
of wind, all hand^' would not have giown white- Prance that when that luuu there ’—inclining his 
haired and decrepit by the time we were up with head towaids Crubb without looking at him 
the Cape, leaving the liuliau Ocean and Bombay —‘was lying, as it was supposed, dead in his 
out of consideration, when the head-stew’aixfcame bunk, you accompanied Mr Hemmeridge the ship’s 
up to me. ^ ^ sui'geon’—here he indicated the doctor with 

‘Captain Keeling’s compliments, sir, and heiJl a Motion of Ids* head but without looking at 
feel greatly hobliged, providing you’re not him either—‘into the forecastle, and stood for 
hotherwise occupied, by your stepping to his some conshleruble time surveying the so-called 
cabin, sir.’ corpse.’ 

*Oh yes, with pleasure,’ said I. ‘Is he ‘That is quite true,’said I. 
alone V * Hid Mr Hemmeridge expose the man’s face to 

‘ He is not, sir.’ you ? ’ 

I went down the companion steps, knocked at ‘He did.’ 
the captain’s door, and entered. It was a roomy ‘ What impression was produced upon your 
interior, a very^ioble ship’s berth, occupying hard mind by the sight of the—of the—bodyV 
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Crabb gave a horrible grin, ‘ Mr Dugclale,’ exclaiuie»l Hemmoridge id a 

* That be was stone-dead, Captain Keeling ; so low, deep, trembling voice, * before God and 
Btone-deod, sir, that I can scarcely credit the man man, I am innocent; and I hope to live to call 
himself is now before me,’ Captain Keeling to account for this mon8ti*ou8 

Hammeridge looked u» and fixed hia eyes upon slander, this enormous suspicion, this dishonour- 
me. * able and detestable accusation.’ <• 

‘It is but reasonable I should inform you, ‘I’ve never heered,’ said the man named 
Mr Dugdafc,' continued ojd Marline-spike, ‘ that Bobbins, in a long-drawn whining voice, ‘ that 
Mr Hemmoridge is un<ler arrest on suspicion of this gent was coiisarued. I remember Crabb 
conspiring with Crabb, with Willett, and with asking what was to be done if so be the surgeon 
Thomas Bol)bius’-he glanced at the man who should cut him up to sec what he died of, and 
stood next to the doctor—‘to jdimder the ship. Mr Willett kissed the Bible afore Crabb and me 
Bobbins has given evidence that leaves me in no to this : that if the surgeon made up liis mind 
doubt as to the guilt of Crabb and Willett.’ to open Crabb, Willett was to show liim the 

Crabb uttered a curse through his teeth, bottle of physic, and to tell him that Crabb had 
nccoiupauie«l with a look at the young seaman, in took it for some bad coniplaint, and that, though 
the one-eyed gleam of whicli murder methought he.might look dead, he woru’t so.’ 
was writ too large to be mistaken for any other Crabb hove a fearful curse at the man. Tlic 
intention. Old Keeling did not heed him. bushy-whiskered sailor who guarded him on the 

‘Bobbins’ story,’ he continued, ‘is to this right significantly put his hand upon the hilt of 
effect: that Crabb was to swallow a potion which his cutlass whilst he said something to him under 
would pro<luce thc‘ appearance of death; that his breath. 

the sailmakcr was to have a hammock weighted, ‘ This is new to me,’ excluimed Keeling, screw- 
shaped, and in all respects eqnipnc<l to resemble ing his eye gimblet-fashion into the face of 
the one in which Crabb would be stitched up : Bobbins, and then letting it drop, as if satisfied, 
that in the dead of night, when the ship was —‘ Mr Hemineridge, I have sns]>ected you, sir; 

sileut, and the deck forward vacant, the sham but it’s a little soon for you to talk of luy 

hammock was to be placed upon the fore-hatcli having acewseeZ you. You are a medical man. If 
by the sailmaker and Bobbins, and the cover anybody knows death by looking upon it you 
containing that man ’—inclining his head at should. Yet, though this man Crabb is merely 
Crabb—‘ conveyed int<j the sailmaker’s cabin, couiiterfeiling death, you come aft to me and 
where it wjis to bo cut open, the man freed, ^d report liim dead ! Wliat am 1 to infer ? Your 
secreted in the berth till consciousness had re- ignorance or your guilt, sir 

turned, and he was in a fit state to seize the first ‘Captain Keeling,’ cried I, ‘believe me when 
opportunity of sneaking into the hold.—All this 3 promise you the man Nvas not coiniferfeiting 
was done,’ f)ld Keeling w'ent on, Mr Prance death. He wa.s to all intents and purjioacs a 
meanwhile looking as grave as an owl over the corpse. Uow was this brought about? Surely 
skipper’s shoulder, whilst every now and again by no exercise of his owm art The look of tlie 
a hideous grin would distort Crabb’s frightful eye—the droop of the jaw—the hue of the skin— 
mouth, though the sailmaker continued to stire (Juptiin Keeling, it was death to the sight: no 
at the captain with a white and deteiinined counterfeit—an effect produced by something 
countenance, and Ileiumeridge to listen w'ith a imu-Ii more powerful than the effort of such a 
frowning worried look, his leg that crossed the will as that man has; ’ and 1 pointed w ith iiiy 
other swinging like a pendulum. ‘The man thumb at Crabb, who told me with a curse to 

Crabb got into the hold, was supplied with mind my owm business. 

food and drink by Willett and Bobbins, and wuh ‘ Mr Uugdale, I tliank you,’ said llemmeriJge, 
tools to enable him to break into the mail- bowing to me. 

room*- , Captain Keeling held up a long thin phial 

‘And I’d ha’ done it too,’ here interrupted about tliree-quartcrs full of a dark liquor. I had 
Crabb in a voice like a saw going through a balk not before noticed it. 

of timber, ‘if it hadn’t been for tlie stinking ‘This has been profluced,’said he,‘by the man 
smoke of them blasted blankets.’ Bobbins, who stales that it is the stuff which 

‘ This inquiry,’ contiiiue<l Keeling, ‘ now en- Crabb swallowed, and which produced the death- 
tirely conuems Mr ilemmcridge. xou tell me, like aspect you saw in hiuu’ He put the bottle 
Mr Dugdalc, that Crabb seemed to you as a stone- down ; then clenching his fist, smote the table 
dead man.’ violently. ‘I cannot credit it!* he cried. ‘I 

‘The devil himself couldn’t ha’told the differ- cannot bo imposed on. Am I to believe that 
ence,’ bawled Crabb. ‘Hiu’s not in it,’in.solently there is any drug in existence wdiich will pro- 
motioning with his elbow towai*ds the doctor, ducc in. a living being the exact semblance of 
‘Wouldn’t that blooming Bobbins ha’ said so?’ deathV 

and he darted another murderous glance at the ‘Oh, I think so, sir,’ said Prance, speaking 
hai^ young sailor. •' mjldly. 

‘I can assure you, Captain Keeling,’ said I, HemmeridgQsneered. 

'that the man was perfectly dead. There is ‘A semblance of death,’ I'oared old Keeling, 

not a shadow of a doubt in my mind that Mr twisting round upon his chief-mate, ‘capjible of 
Hemineridge was fully convinced the body was deceiving the eye—the i>ractisod eye of a medical 
a corpse. Convinced, captain, but dissatisfied man? You may give me a dose of laudanum, 

too ; and perhaps,’ said I, with a glance at Crabb, and I may look dead to you, sir, but not to Mr 

‘it is a pity for more sakes than one that he did Hemmeriuge yonder.—No, sir; I am not to be 
not carry out his idea of a pc^t-mortem examina- persuaded,’ and here he brought his fist down 
tion.* upon the table again. ‘ It is either gross ignor- 
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once or direct connivance, and I mean to be 
satisfied—I mean to sift it to the bottom—I mean 
to get at the truth ! ’ 

liis face was full of blood, and he puffed and 
blew like a swimmer strugglin}^ for his life. 

‘Vou’Ve got the truth,* broke in Crabb, with 
an oath. 

The anned sailor ground his elbow into the 
fellow’s ribs. 

‘I am raerelj here to answer your questions, 
Captain Keeling,’ saiil I; ‘ and must apologise 
for taking a single step beyond the object you 
had in calling me to you ; but at lejist permit 
me to ask, cannot Mr Hemmeri<lgc explain the 
nature of the drug contained in that bottle V 

‘I do not know what it is,' exclaimed Ilcin- 
meridge. • 

* Suppose, sir,’ said !Mr Prance, *we give Crabb 
another dose; then you’ll be able to judge for 
yoiu’scdf.’ ! 

‘You don’t give me no more doses!’ said 
Crabb. ‘Try it ou youraelves.* 

The captain sat a little, looking at me vacantly, 
lost in thought. He suddenly turned to Hem- 
meridge. 

‘You are at liberty, sir; I remove the 
arrest.’ 

‘And is that all?’ exclaimed the other, after 
a brief pause, viewing him steadily. ‘I must 
Iiavc an .ipoh'gy, sir; an apology ample, abund¬ 
ant, satisfying.’ 

Old Keeling looked as if about to say some¬ 
thing strong, then checked himself. ‘You can 
leave this cabin, sir.’ 

Henuneriilge rose from his chair. ‘I leave 
this cabin, sir,’ said lie, ‘and I also leave my 
duties. Proles&ionally, I do no more in this 
ship, sir. You have disgraced, you have dis¬ 
honoured me Hut,’ .said he, shaking his finger 
at him, ‘you shall make me amends at Boiuba^% 
sir—you shall iimkc me aiiiendij at llombay !’ 

He shilkcd from the cabin, old Keeling watch¬ 
ing him witli a frown, but in silence. 

‘Captain,’ I exclaimed, rising as tlie door closed 
behinil the doctor, ‘I am persuaded that ^Ir 
Hemmeridgc i.s innocent of all participation in 
this bad business. You have on board a gentle¬ 
man who, I believe, has a very extensive know¬ 
ledge ol drugs aud herbs ami the like —I mean* 
Mr Saunders. It is just possible he might 4cnuw 
the nature of the contents oT that bottle.’ 

Keeling rejected a minute, and then said : 
‘Mr Prance, send my coniplimciits to Mr 
Saundci'8, and ask liim to iny cabin.’ 

The mute went out; 1 was following him. 

‘Pray, stay a little, Mr Dugdale,’ said the 
skipper.—‘Men, take those fellows forward.— 
Kemain where you are,’ he added, turning to 
Bobbins. . ^ 

A seaman flung open the door, and *Crabb 
and the saihnaker paused out, followed by the 
second armed sailon who silenced some bias- 

E heinous abuse that Crabb had parsed to deliver, 
y giving him a shove that drove him headlong 
into the cuddy. 

‘I am sorry to detain you, Mr Dugdale,’ said 
the captaiu. ‘Mr Saunders is a rather nervous 
gentleman, and it might be agreeable to him 
to find you here.' 

‘ You do not detain me, Captain Keeling. This 
is an amaziu^'b'usiness, almost too wonderful in | 


its way to believe in.—Have you ascertained how 
Crabb became pos-sessed of that magical drug ?— 
and magical it must be, captain, ior I give you 
my wora that never lay any corpse deader than 
that fellow Crabb showed uhoii Hemmeridgc 
removed the canvas from nis face.’ 

‘ I beg your honour’s pardon,’ exclaimeil 
Bobbins, iireserving his hiinenting and whining 
voice, and knuckling Iiis forehead as he spoke, 
M’liilftt I could see old Keeling lifting his eyes 
to him with disgust and aversion strong in )iis 
purple countenance. ‘ Mr Willett told me that 
Cmlib ’ud say he’d got that there stuff off a 
travelling Jew that he fell iu with at some 
Mediterranean port. He bought two lots of it, 
and tried a do!»e on a man who took it un¬ 
beknown, injckouing it good for spasms. He 
believed as it had killed the cha]», sich was his 
corpse-likc swouiid ; but he ^omc to all riglit 
arter four-and-twenly liours, and niver kiiowed 
notheii about it, and believed it still to be 
Monday when it were ToosTlay. This put the 
scheme he tiicd ou here into his head.’ 

‘ Has he ever attempted anything of the same 
sort before?’ imiuired Keeling. 

‘I duniio, sir. He’s a bad im. It ’ud make 
a mai’ble helligy sweat to hear him talk iu his 
slee?).’ 

There was a knock at the cabin door, and 
Mr Prance ushered iu Mr Saunders. The little 
clmp lo(*ked very small as he entered holding 
liis large hat iii his hand. He was pale, and 
stared up at us with something of alarm as we 
rose to his entrance, tlie •-kipper giving him the 
same hide-bound bow that lie had gi'ceted me 
with. 

‘ Is Mr Saunders acquainted with the story 
of this business, Mr Pmnee?’ old Keeling in¬ 
quired. 

‘Ve-, air,’ i-eplied the mate. ‘I gave him the 
substance of it in a lew wortls as we came 
along.’ 

‘It is*e.\tremely slaitling,’said the little man, 
climbing ou to the chair into which old Keeling 
luyl waved him, and dangling his short legs 
over the edge a small boy might. 

‘ Your knowledge of drugs and luedieines, Mr 
guilders, is, 1 believe, very considerable r said 
rlie skipper.—The little fellow bowed.—‘ This,’ 
saul Keeling, IiohUng up the phial, ‘is a dni<', 
the stupefying effects oi which, 1 am infornieil, 
are so remarkable that any one who takes it 
elitirefy loses animation, and presents such an 
aspect of death as will deceive the eye of tlie 
most exp^ji^t medical practitioner. Is such a 
tiling conceivable, Mr Saunder.'.?’ 

The little man reflected very earnestly foi- 
some moments, ivith his eyes fixed upon Keeling. 
He then asked Mr J’rance to hand him the 
phial, which he uncorked, and smelt and tasted. 

«‘annot be positive,’ he exclaimed with a 
sloV, wise fehalce of liK lai>?e head ; * but I 
strongly suspect this to be what is known as 
morioiiy tlie death-wine of Pliny and Diobcoi-ides. 
—Mr l)u"dale, observe the strange, peculiar, faint 
smell—what does it suggest?’ 

I put the bottle to my nose and sniffed. 

‘ Opium will it be, Mr Saunders ?’ 

‘Just so,’ he cried.—‘Captain Keeling, smell 
you, sir.’ 

The old skipper applied the botfle to bis I 
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nostrils and snnfRed n little. * I sboiild call this 
a kind of opium/ said he. 

‘If/ exclaimed Mr Saunders, ‘it l>e morion, 
as I believe it is, it is made from the mandragorn 
or mandrake of the kind that flourishes in 
Greece and Palestine and in certain parts of 
the Mediterranean seaboard.’ 

‘But am I to understand,’ said Keeling, ‘that 
a dose of it is going to make a man look as 
dead as if he wore killed V 

‘ The effect of morion,’ re.sponded Mr Saunders, 
‘is that of suspended animation, scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable from <leath.’ 

‘Could it deceive a qualified man such as 
Dr Hemmeridgc ?’ demanded the skipper. 

‘ I should think it very probable/ answered 
little Saiindciy catitiou^ly; ‘in fact, air, as wc 
have aeon, he wan deceived by the effects of 
that drug, be it niArion or anything else.’ 

‘ You can go forward,’ said the captain to 
Bobbins. 

The fellow flourished a hand to his brow and 
left the cabin. 

‘Mr Saunders, I am obliged to you, sir, fm* 
your information/ continued old Keeling. ‘I 
trust to have your opinion confirmed either in 
Bombay or in Lombm. To me it stiems a very 
incredible thing.—Mr ])ug<lale, 1 thank you for 
the trouble you have given yourself to attend 
here.’ 

lie bowed ; and little Saunders and myself, 
accompanied by Mr Prance, entered the cmhly. 

‘A most extraordinary business altogether,’ 
cried the little man; ‘it is wonderful enough, 
supposing tiie stuff to be morion, that a common 
sauor should be iii possession of such a drug ; 
but much more wonderful yet that it shonld 
occur to him to employ it as an instrument in 
probably the most ainlacioiis project ever adven¬ 
tured on board ship.’ 

‘ Uemmeridge might have opened Cnibb,’ 
said T. 

‘Well, the rogue foresaw it, and 'provided 
against it, as we know/ exclaimed Mr Pruiicc. 

‘ There is pockctable booty in the mail-room ,to 
the value of hard upon a hundred and fifty 
thousand jKninds. A man like Orabb will run 
risks for such plundei', !Mr J)ii‘'dale. If the 
sailmaker bad kept hi.s word ami produced tlni 
bottle to llcmmeridgo, the doctor would have 
been pretty sure to stay his hand.’ 

‘ Wliy, likely as not,’ T exclaimed : ‘ but tell 
me, Mr Prance—that fellow Bobbin*, seems to 
have been coaxed very easily into jieaching.’ 

‘Ay/ said he; ‘there’d been an qgly quarrel 
between him and Willett ten days ago. I be¬ 
lieve the rascal w’onld not have split whilst 
Grubb lay snug and secret in the hold; but on 
his sliowing himself, Bobbins took fright, thouglit 
of his nock, and being actuated besides by hatred 
of Willett, came forward and volunteered *he 
whole yarn.’ 

‘And how is he to ho served?’ inquired Mr 
Saunders. 

‘Left to be at large, sir,’ answered the mate ; 
‘and punishment enough, too, as any one may 
suppose, of a false-hearted, lily-livered shipmate 
who has to swing his hammock three or four 
months among a forecastle full of Immls. For 
my imrt/.added he with a laugh, ‘if I were i 
that miscreant, I’d rather be snug in ii'ons along | 


with Willett and the cast-eyed pirate, stowed 
safe out of sight.’ 

He entered his cabin, and Mr Saunders and 
I stepped on to tlie quarter-deck. 


STRANGE YOICES. 

No one that has not lived in the country and in 
the neighbourhood of trees has any notion of the 
btrnngenoss of the 8oun<ls that ai-e heard at night. 
The owls have very dilfcnmt notes. One snores, ! 
another to-whoos, and one screams. We have been 
positively scared by the appalling cries of the 
horned owl that we have heard in Brittany, like 
the screams of a peison in pain. In (Jeylon the 
Devil Bird is a constant source of alarm and in¬ 
quiry. No one knows exactly what bird it is that 
produces the honible blood-curdling cries that 
thrill through the night-air; but it is supposed 
te be an owl. A friend wlio has long lived m 
Ceylon says: ‘Never shall I forget wdion first I 
heard it. 1 was at dinner, wlien sudd<*nly the 
wildest, most agonised shrieks pierced my ear. I 
was under the impression that a woman wa« being 
murdered outside my bouse. I snatched up a 
cudgel and rau forth to her aid, but saw no one.’ 
The natives regard tlii" cry of the mysterious 
Devil Biinl with superstitious terror. They believe 
that to hear it is a sure presage of death ; and 
they are not wrong. "When they liave heard it, 
they pine to death, killed by their own conviction 
that life is impossible. 

Aiitenrietb, professor and physician at Tubingen, 
in 1R22 publi.sbed a trcalise on A»’rUtl I’oiC'S, in 
W’hich he <‘ollected a nnnihci* ol stiange accounts 
olj mysterious sounds heard in tlie sky, and whicli 
he thouglit could not all be ileduecd from the 
cries of birds at night. He thus generalises the 
sounds. ‘They are heard sometimes flying in 
this direction, then in the opposite through the 
air; mostly, they are heard as though coming 
down out of the sky ; but at other times as if 
rising Irom the gi-ound. Tliey resemble oci-asion- 
ally various musical instruments; occasionally 
•also the clash of arms, or the rattle of drums, 
or tlAj blare of trumpets. Sometimes they are 
like tbe tiainp of horses, or the discharge of 
distant artillery. But sometimes, also, they con- 
si^ in an indescribably hollow, thrilling, sudden 
scream. Very commonly they resemble all kinds 
of animal tones, mostly the barking of dogs. 
Quite as often they consist in a loud call, so that 
the startled hearer believes himself to be called 
by name, and to boar articulate words addressed 
to him. • In some instances, Greeks have believed 
they were addi-eased in the language of Hellas, 
whereas Homans supposed they were sjKiken to 
in Latin, 'i'he modern Highlanders distinctly 
licar tlieir vernacular Gaeli<\ I'hese aerial voices 
accoixlingly are so various that they can be iiiter- 

f ►reted differently, according to the language of the 
lenrei*, or his inner conception of what they might 
say.’ 

The Jews call the mysterious voice that falls 
from the hoaveu Bathkol, and have many tra¬ 
ditions relative te it. The sound of arms and of 
drums and artillery may safely^^be set down to 
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the real vibratioiia of amis, ilrums, and artillery 
at a great distance, C/arried by tlie wind. The 
barking of d(^s is attributable to the Brent geese 
which pass m their jnigrntions high overhead, 
generally at night, and make a strange sound not 
unlike the yelping of an aerial pack of hounds. 
They have given rise to the stories of the Wild 
llunUnian. 

TJie writer was sleeping one night under his 
tent in Iceland, when he was suddenly roused hy 
a note like that of a brazen trmupet sounded high 
aloft. He scrambled out of Ids tent, and looking 
np saw a flight of swans gilded by the midnight 
sun, against a tianslucent green sky. Such a 
note as tliat miglit well iinluce belief in a liunter 
galloping by and souinling his horn. 

The English traveller Davy, who«c ramblesjn ' 
Oeyloii Were publishcl in 1H21, relates that in 
April, at the coinniencemcni of the rainy season, 
the call of Die Devil Bird is heard, though the 
'■reature has never been seen. This is not quite 
certain. In fact, the hideous noise made has ns 
yet been brought lionie to no bird in particular, 
i and the iitle of Devil Bml is given to that nneer- 
j tain being which pi-oduces the unearthly cry. 

The Dub’h traveller Ifatner, whose account of 
j Ceylon w.i-^ pnblishe<l in 1810, gives a description 
I of his expel leuces which strikes us as highly 
; coloured. He sayf> that he uas traversing the 
highlands lu the inland at the end of the rainy 
.se.ison, when, about niidiiiglif, he hear<l a distant 
barking of <logs, that seemed to break Iroin a 
range of iiiuuntams «tppi)!,ite. Almost immediately, 
however, he heanl it behind him, at some distance, 
but waxing louder and louder, lie fancietl he 
could dNtingui^h various men’s voir-es, as il they 
were luiglung and talking hniilly. These soumls 
came and went—sonietiiucs they were from one 
•lirection, sometimes from another, fioni near and 
from i.ir Tiien all at once they ceased, an«Ua 
great stillness .supervened ; hul alter an interval, 
•such a ]>eiil of voices in the mr echoed from the 
mountains tli.it ITafiie.r in alarm retivateil under 
a dill', when iv jnercing .scream in lu-' ear dio\e 
him Irom hi-^ shelter. Frigliteiied nearly out ol 
ins wil-s, he dashed forth and lieard aiouml him 
harsh and confused voices, so strange, so w'eird, 
that he put Ins lingers into Ids eais. He Avas 
afterwards told that the.se were the cries of Avan-t 
deriiig .spiiits. Wliat ho licard was douhtlt^s the 
passage of a flight of migratory birds. 

A Mecklenburg traveller ciilloil Wolf, aa'Iio spent 
twenty years lu Ceylon, and published Ids descrii>- 
tiou of the issland iii 1784, says that he heard once, 
and only once, at one o’clock at night a fearful 
voice. The cvy AA-a.s not exactly like that of a 
man or of an animal, but seemed to issue from 
some hollow. He had been told tliat such A^oices 
were to be heanl in the north part of the island 
in the dry season, in the forests, and near* ponds. 
Sometimes what Avas heai-d was a loiul call, some¬ 
times a shriek, sometimes like a song or musical 
call; but however it sounded, the etrect on the 
spirit wa.s overwhelming ; even tTie boldest man 
shuddered. Tiiis frightful voice flew faster than 
any bird from one place to another. In an 
interval of a tew seconds it could be heard from 
two points a mile apart. It did not occur to 
Wolf that possibly a pair of Devil Birds were 
calling to each other at that distance apart. 

Kuox, whoii»'<«])ent many years in Ceylon at 


the close of the seventeenth century, and whose 
Travels were printed in l(i81,nl8o mentions this 
voice, w'hicli he says w’aa heard in the mountains, 
and not in the lowlands. Tliough the lone had 
some resemblance to the bay of a dog, it had that 
quality in it which wouhf curdle the blood of him 
who heaid it It ceaseil suddenly at one point, 
and was heard again from quite anotlier quarter. 
He says that the Cinf^alese were assured that it 
was the devil who, at night, uttered these fright¬ 
ful cries. 

In the desert of Gobi, AAbicli divides the moun¬ 
tainous snow-clail plateau of Tibet fium the milder 
i*egions of Asia, traA'eliers assert that they have 
liuard eoumhs high np in the sky as of the clash 
of arms or of musical martial instruments. If 
traveller lull to tlic rear or get separated from 
the caravan, they hear themselves called by name. 
If they go after Die voice tlijt summons them, 
they lose theiuwdves in the desert. Sometimes 
Diey hear the tramp oi lior.‘=iep, and taking it. for 
that of their caravan, are drawn aAvay, and wander 
fj’oin the right coni.'-e and become ho])eh*s.s)y loi't 
Tlic old Venetian trnA'eller Marco I’olo inenlionK 
these mystcriona sounds, ami says that thi'y are 
produceil by the spirits that haunt the deseit. 
Tliey are, lioAAevcr, otherAMse e.xplicable. Cn a 
vast plain the ear loises the faculty of jmlging 
direction and distance of soumls; it fails to pcissesa, 
.so to speak, acoustic jierspoctive. When a man 
has drojqied aw'.iA’ from Die caraA’an, his corarailc.s 
cull to him ; hut lie cannot distinguish Die direc¬ 
tion AAhence their voices come, ami he goes astray 
after llieiil. 

Ixubrupiis, A\honi Louis IX. Rent in l:jr>3 to the 
court of Mongu-Klian, the Monged chief, f'ays 
, that ill the Altai Mountaina, that fringe the deseit 
j of (loin, demons try to lure tiavellcra astiay. As 
I lie Avas riding among them one eA’ening with his 
Mongol guide, lie avils exhorted by the latter t<» 
pray, because otherwise mishaps might occur 
ihrotigh the demons that haunted the mountains 
luring liu-ni out of the right roaih 

Morier, the IVrsian traveller, at the beginning 
of Dlls century spcniks of the salt deseit near 
h^liom. On it, he says^ travellers are led astiay 
I by the cry of the guhlm (.fhul, Avho, AAhen he has 
I enticed them fiom the road, rends them Atith hj.s 
|•f^aAvs. lliissian accounts of ICiev in Die begin- 
' ning of Die nineteenth century mention an island 
I^ing in n suit lunrsli betAceen the ('asjiiun and 
the Aral S<*a, where, in the evening, loud sounds 
lire lieard like the baying of hounds, and hideous 
cries ns A,\ell ; ctmsequently, the island is rejuited 
to be haunted, ami no one venturer near it 

The traveller Burckliuidt, A\ho visited Sinai in 
l^K), says tliat irom the to]) of the mountain 
sometimes by day a thundering noise is heard, 
like the repe.ited diiscliarge ol cannon. The 
monks in the monastery a-siiied Burcklmrdt that 
it had been lieard fiA'e )eajs before his visit; and 
Dft stc'W'ard of the convent, Avho had lived in it 
forty years, reiiicml>ered liaving heard it on 
seA'crul occasions at long intervals. It was not 
attended hy eai thquake. 

The Avriter, one autumn night a year or tw’o ago, ' 
AA'as ^lartled late by a crash, followed by a loud 
and strange series of cries. lie rushed cut of 
doors, ami found that a peacock tliat had been 
roosting on the branch of a cedar near the house 
had fallen down, and woke up witli the fall, that j 

.■ ==£ 
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had frightened it considerably and elicited its 
noisy protest A relative of the writer was sit¬ 
ting up late one winter night writing, when she 
was staiiiled by the stra^est and most mysterious 
sounds §^he window. The sounds were rasping, 
slow* and l^g protractefCI. Her heart stood still; 
she he§itnteA for long what to do; at lost she 
recovered piom courage, went to the window and 
drew up the b&d, to see—one of the deer of the 
park licking the'fro'«ted glass panes for the sea 
salt that had congealed on them after a gale from 
the Atlantic. 

But one of the weirdest and most perplexing 
sounds on a window is produced by a snail 
crawling up the pane. The souml is somewhat 
musit^l, but is attended by a grating note caused 
by the rubbing of the shell against tlie glass, 
when the writer first heard this niystewcus noise, 
he met with some difficulty in bringing it h«ine to 
a snail, the little creature seemed so inadequate 
to protluce such a volume of sound. 

In Cornwall, and also in the cast of Englan<l, 
a plaintive cry in the air at night U attributed to 
the Seven Whistlers. Out of the still, dark sky 
are heard the calls,’'sad and clear, Ewe! ewe! 
ewe! They burst loud on tlie ear, then become 
fainter, then are again heard loudly. The call is 
to the soul to depart. 

*r heard ’em one dark night last winter,’ said 
an old Folkestone fisherman. ‘Tliey came over 
onr heads all of a sudden, singing Ewe! ewe! and 
the men in the boat wanted t<> go back. It came 
on to blow and rain soon afterwards, and was an 
awful night, sir! And sure enough, before morning 
a boat upset and seven jtoor fellows were 
drownetl.’ 

The passage of the Brent geese has already been 
spoken of as occasioning the superstition relative 
to the Wild Huntsman. In the north of England ) 
the ‘Gabriel Hounds’ or ‘Gabel-racket’ arc said 
to race by in mid-air barking before a death. 
Mr Henderson, in las l^oMom of tJie Nortitern 
Countm^ says that a friend in Yorkshire I'lformcd 
him that when a ciiild was burned to death in 
Sheffield a few years ago, the neighbours immedi¬ 
ately called to mind how the Gabriel Hounds liad 
passed above the house not long before. From 
anoth^ gentleman he heard of a person who was 
hastily summone<l one niglit to the sick-bed of*'; , 
relative whose illness had suddenly assumed an 
alarming character. As he set out, he heard the 
wild sound of the creatures above his head ; they 
accompanied him the whole way, about a mile, 
then paused, and yelped loudly over the house. 
He entered it; and found that the patient had 
just expired. * 

That the Irish Banshee may be traced to an 
owl admits of little doubt; the description of 
the cries so closely resembles what is familiar to 
those who live in an owl-hauiited district, as to 
make the identification all but certain. Owls are 
capricious birds. One can never calculate ‘on 
them for hooting. Weeks will elapse without 
their letting their notes be heard, and then all at 
once for a night or two they will be audible, and 
again become silent—even for months. 

That most if not all the weird sounds that arc 
heard at night in the air, invested with super¬ 
stitious terrors, and often magnified and altered 
in quality by fear, are attributable to birds admits 
of no doubt. The gun has reduced the number 


of our wild-biids enormously, and gamekeepers 
have no pity for owls. How vocal, now full of 
strange voices the nights must have been of old, 
when man was armed only with the sling and 
the bow! 


J ULIUS VEENON: 

A STORY OF HYDE PARK. 

CHAPTER XV.—CONCLUSION. 

Like a thunderbolt out of a blue sky came the 
announcement next day that the murderer of 
Margaret Neale was neither Claude Faune nor 
Mr Musgrave, but—a woman! Even to the man 
whose intelligence had put the police on the true 
track, this announcement-was a shock. He had 
not expected it. 

The reader will recollect the two main facts 
in the narrative of Mrs Burton which shed a new 
light on the brain of Frank Holmes. These w'ere 
the private marrii^e of the two persons who had 
passed os man and wife on the fii’stjlay Uie law 
allowed ; and the visit of the \«omnn to Faune’s 
rooms the morning he was arrested. The first 
fact suggested to Holmes that Musgrave might 
himself be JuMiis Vernon; and the second, that 
tlie woman’s purpose in going there was to drop 
that parcel of the dead woman’s letters in the 
rooms. They might have hoard privately of the 
arrest at the time ; they might be aware the 
detective was hunting Faune down; they cer¬ 
tainly knew that, owing to the man’s flight after 
his suspicious presence in the Bark on the night 
of the inunler, the train was laid, ready to be 
fired, for liis arrest Circumstances all favoured 
the suspicions against Faune, above all his 
expeetetl marriage with Miss Clayton. 

The chain of evidence against tlie Musgraves 
was quickly forged. When the man felt it clos¬ 
ing round him aith fatal sti'cngih, he made one 
last desperate and revolting effort to secure his 
own safety by offering his evidence against his 
wife ! He admitted that he was ‘Julius Vernon,’ 
and that ho hail deserted his first wife. He met 
'his second wife abroad, and told her of his former 
marriage, and that be believed Margai’et Neale 
was dead ; but without legal proof of this he 
could not make Lucy Morelli his wife. She 
came to England with him, when he explained 
to her that, in case he was free, a certain term 
of residence was necessary before they could be 
married. This term being short, they put up 
at the Grand Hotel When he found—as no 
doubt >110 had expectiid—that Margaret Neale was 
living, and in London with Lady Southfort’s 
family, he liad much to do to prevent Lucy 
Morelli from committing suicide. Then her 
passion suddeiuy subsided, and he was puzzled 
what it meant Then came the fatal night of 
the 10th of June. He was not dining with his 
wife that evening; but when he was standing 
in the Park with Faune he was startled at seeing 
iier pass outside the railings; she baited an 
instant and looked towards them, but though 
her face was not visible, he recc^ised her. He 
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walked back to Charing Cross, and she was 
already there before him. By her looks, he 
knew that something hail happened. She ad¬ 
mitted she had been to the Park. 

‘ Vou know what an Italian is,’ he said, ex- 
plauato.’ily. She did not look at her act with 
English eyes. She hati lured the unsnspectiu" 
victim to tlie spot whei’o ‘Julius Vernon’ had 
more than once met her in years gone by, and 
the swift an<l «ui*e Italian hand with one silent 
stroke made Musgrave free. Slie demanded lier 
bond now. As soon Jis he realised the awful 
position in which they stood, ho warned her 
that immediate ilight was their only chance. 
The woman laughed—called him ‘ white-livered’ 
—and told him not to be a fool: he liad been 
near the spot with another man, ami his su<hlen 
disappearance now would be sure to bring sus¬ 
picion quickly oil his track. Miisgrave was 
struck with the force of this warning. She was 
determined to slay there and watch them working 
in the <hirk—determined t(* stay there until he 
fulfilled his promise and made her his wife. The 
event showed it to have l>een the most prudent | 
course. When they lieaid of the police being on 
Faune’s track, the woman took the parcel of 
Margaret Neale’s letters and dropped them in his 
1 * 00111 ?, exactly as Holmes concluded it to have 
been done. 

The police, it will be remembered, ba^l been 
ke]>t in ignorance of the transaction of tlie 
cheque. Musgrave was asked what was his 
bubiuess w'itli Fuuiie in the Park tliat night. lie 
told tliis story, too, witlnmt reservation—be 
wanted to save Ids iie<*k, and was willing to tell 
everything. Musgrave had bought up a large 
amount of h’aune’b gambling ileljls, wTiicli, with 
some money due to liimseU' of the same cliarucb'r, 
came to thirteen liumlred pounds. Faune’s con¬ 
fidence in bis niatrnuomui prospects made bim 
a little reckless but when, on pressing for lus 
money, I’.iune asked liim if he would be satisfie^l 
with a ten days’ dralt, accei»tetl by Mr Clayton 
but ‘ not negotiable,’ he consented. He g(*t tlie 
acceptance, whicli was due on tlie lOtU ot June ; 
Fauiic wa.s to notify liim through tlie newspaper 
when leady to pay it On receiving the five 
thousand pound che»iue he retained the accept¬ 
ance until the cheipie was cleared ; he believed 
the acceiitance to be a forgery, but destroyed it 
on receiving the value of the cheque. 

Had he returned l'’aune the balance of the 
cheque? No. On learning, that night, of the 
mm*der, he at once rc'^olved upon flight; it was 
not till Monday that he finally decided to remain. 
He should want this money more than Faiine. 
He knew the signature ‘Frank Holmes’ on the 
back of the cheque was spurious, though he was 
i«norant of Faune’s motive for putting, it there. 
He saw Faune that evening (Sumlay evening), and 
perceived that he Iia^- been drinking. He told 
Faune that he would have to return the cheque 
to him, as he dreaded the risk of taking it to 
Clayton’s bank or passing it tTiiough another 
bank; and pointed out tliat iu this case he 
would be obliged to present Mr (Clayton’s accept¬ 
ance to that gentleman next day lor payment 
Faune was teiTibly scared, and too intoxicated 
to suspect 3tlu8gra\ e’s sincerity. Musgrave even¬ 
tually proposed to attempt the passing of the 
cheque u Faune W’ould allow him tor the risk tw'o 


thousand pounds in all, which was only seven 
hundred more than his debt. Faune agreed ; 
and then Musgmvc carried his main object, which 
was to get Faune out of London, and so leave the 
coast clear for his own escape the moment bo got 
the money. He frightened him to start to Dover, 
to be ready to cross if he received a telegram of 
the cheque being refused ; Faune being probably 
sensible that Holmes would owe him no leniency 
for forging his name, doubtless ma<le bim all the 
readier to adopt this course. He had another 
motive, too, which Musgrave knew nothing of, 
but which seconded the proposal. He started for 
Dover, and of course received neither money nor 
telegram ; and Musgrave, tied in London, and 
hourly expecting him to return, felt that fate was 
favouring him when he heard of suspicion having 
fallen so nntiu*ally on the fugitive. 

I Meanwhile, however, the police had obtained 
' evidence enough of the guilt of Musgrave’s wife 
witliout his assistance. The handwriting was 
identified; the unobservant*advertisement clerk, 
confronted in the prison with a row of kn women 
similarly dressed, immcdi.itely recognised Mrs 
Musgrave ; so also did the commissionaire and 
Mrs Browning. It was found that she had gone 
out of the hotel the night of the 10th of June 
at nine o’clock, and tliera was not the lea^t dif¬ 
ficulty in finding the cabman who drove her to 
and from Hyde Park Corner. Her clothes were 
examined, with criminating results ; and the fatal 
instrument itself—a stiletto—was discovered in 
one of her trunks. 

Musgrave was now indignant against his wife 
as the cause of all liis trouble. lJut for her, be 
would have left London immediately vvitli five 
thousand pounds, and would now have been far 
away and safe. He liad no scruple, therefore, in 
offering his testimony against her as the price of 
his own immunity; but the man’s mortification 
, was piteous when he found that his evidence 
j was declined on those terms, and that he would 
I have tc^takc his trial. 

! Wc may now disini.ss tins couple by stating 
i that rctiibution dealt with Musgrave m a striking 
' fashion. His ivife, seeing all liope lost, poisoned 
herself in her cell, no one being able to ^*11 how 
^le obtained the poison ; and Musgrave had to 
•stand his trial alone. He was condemned, and 
the sentence commuted to penal servitude for 
life. 

Faune was released, and sent once more into 
the world from which he had so nearly been 
removed as a felon. As this took place, another 
man retired into the solitude of hard work 
an<l I’csigKation. This was Frank Holmes. The 
Claytons, father and daughter, were gone to 
Westgttte. Holmes tivmbled for what would 
next happen. Faune was free—cleansed of the 
awful charge; and Maiy Clayton would bo the 
girl living to absolve herself of the reproach 
o? having been*a principal cause of the suspicion 
under which he had suffered. What would she 
do to make reparation'^—rather, what would she 
not do! considering that she lovetl the man. To 
her merciful and gentle eyes, suffering would 
have purified him of much of his unworthinesa 
So be it! 

Shutting himself in from all knowledge of 
what was taking place, and working ha^ in 
order to drive it out of his mind, Holmes con- 
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tinned in hia rooms for a fortni^lit, only goinj^ 
out kte in the night for a solitary walk on tlic 
Embankment He can hardly realise to this 
day that the period was only a fortnight Tlien 
one iporning came to him a letter bearing the 
Liverpool postmark in h hainl which he knew 
too well. It was from Fauuc, announcing his 
embarkation for Australia; but it contained more. 
He had seen Mr Clayton ;* and Holmes infenud 
from tlie terms of the letter that Mr Clayton had 
furnished him witli inom'y to stirt in a new 
world. Jliit it was not tliis that brought the 
blood to the young man’s face and the light to his 
eyes. Fuune’s letter went on : 

‘I know now that I wrote to Miss Clayton 
from Dover. Ask her to show yon that letter, 
because it concerns you. When yon have reail 
it, you will perhaps perceive why I refused to 
explain the reason fif my deparlure from London. 

I left so suddenly, on account of Musgravo's 
persuasions, hut chiefly because 1 meant never 
to return. Had Mifacrave sent me my clothes 
and the money, 1 shoidd have gone to the 
Continent. The lettfjr I refer to will e.\pl<un 
why I went and why I kept silent. I knew 
too well that there was nothing to stiiy or come 
back for, and I had stake*! anil lost everything. 
My silence i.s the only credit due to me. I 
cared little about my life. Even now I care 
little about it.’ 

Seizing his Iml, Holmes rushed out to Charing 
Cross Station and caught a Margate train. By 
mid-day he arrived tliere, and started along the 
cliffs to Westgate. He cared nothing now about 
that Dover letter—he knew its puiport ns w'uil 
as if he had reail it—knew wliy Mary Clayton 
refused to let him see it. Oh, fool and blind 
that he had been ! not to liave known betun*; 
not to have known that it was to her ]>ride 
—wounded by his own blindnes.s —that Euune 
owed her tolerance of him. Perhaps, in time, 
when tlie sobbing of the late troiible.s was over, 
she would forgive him ; and if lorgiveitcss was 
ever worth waiting for, that of Mary Clayton 
surely was. 

He met her on one of tlie walks in front 
j of the Si MikheiVn Uoldy going down to the 
beacli. ^ Some of the colour had i-etiirned to li^r 
I checks already; but the moment her eyes metf 
those of Frank Holmes all the tell-tale blood 
in her glad heart bounded to her face. He Unik 
her trembling hand in both his own, caressing ' 
it tenderly. 

‘I had a letter from Faune this morning, 
Mary, which has sent mo down to you, and 
now, I can’t say what 1 want.’ ** 

‘Don’t say it, Frank,’ .she answered shyly, 
looking away. ‘Doe.s it matter very much '’ 
Fur his look liad said it all already. 

‘Were you soon going in '’ he asked, hungering 
for speech which this public place would ijot 
allow. * t 

‘No, Frank; 1 was g<»ing to have a sail. 
There are the boats on the beach. Will you 
come witli me ?’ 

Would he, indeed? lie threw back his shonl- 
\ders and strode down the cliff in advance ; and 
'^'dien tlie girl came up, he had the boat I'eady, 
had sent the boatman away to cool himself 
witgi fQj. 0 ^ c'Hiple of hours. 

^Because’,’ he explained, helping her in, ‘I’m 


going to pull the oars myself. I could pull a 
i^rge-load of bricks this morning; and 1 want 
you all to myself, Mary.’ 

Before they i*eturned, Frank Holmes and 
Mary Clayton were as one in—amongst />ther 
things—the opinion that this was the most 
delightful spot on Englan«l’s coast; and * Mr 
Clayton, on discovering their opinion, show’ed 
the practical side of his character by engaging 
furnished, for the summer, the prettiest house 
upon that sunny cliff, 'rhe house was occupied 
very soon. 

One day, two months later, Avhen they were 
again drifting on the pleawint waters, Plolines, 
after observing his briite’s face thoughtfully for 
some time, askeil : ‘Mary, are you conscious of 
it yhen your eye'* are speaking?’ 

She blushcil and laughed. 

‘It is wonderful,’ he said slowly, ‘how’ they 
do speak. They are always doing it. I have 
been watching them just now, speaking to the 
ripple.s. 1 know every wor<l tliey say to ?hc.’ 

‘Dear M«i‘y» smiling, and bln.'^hing 

again. This young man was always bringing 
blushes to her face now. 

‘But you can control them, too, Mary,’ he 
went on. ‘They never said an encouraging wortl 
to me wlicn 1 wa.s in darkness. You .<.anl you 
gave no answer to Fuune ; but they gave it- 
lie understood, you see. Ah, those e)es ! and 
they would not t]»euk to me.’ 

‘They did, Frank—one day, over on (he cliff, 
when tliey were jienitent,’ she sai<l softly, leaning 
iorward and putting her hand in his. 

P. L M'Dkraiott. 

A WORD FOR THE ROOK AND 
THE .JAY. 

Ojte w’oubl have thought that the natural history 
of so familiar u bird as the common Rook lia*l 
long since been thoroughly estahlibhed, and (hat 
every useful (jualily, as al.so tlie contrary, had 
been so often reiicated by well-known writer.H 
on ornitliology, that nothing further Joinuiiie<l 
to be said on the one side or the otlier ; but 
this woubl apjiear to be eri’oiieous. Of lute, in 
tlie north ol England, a growing dislike has 
•obtained against the rook, lii place of a useful 
bird, .the liiend of the fanner, he is now 
declare*! to lie thoro«ghly inischievoii.", and to 
liave changed altogether for the worse. Fuither, 
ho is accused of having become a tiioroiigli 
poaclier, a »lebtr<»yer of paitiblges’ nesks, a pilferer 
of the fow Ihouse, and a bad chura* ter in general. 
And in c«mse(juence of these many crimes and 
oflence.", we rea*l that a relentless persecution is 
being carried on against the rook, and both land¬ 
lords ami tenants are combining to dc.stroy the 
imfortflnute biid in every possible way. 

All this is surprising. We ask, what possible 
ret^^on can there be lor *8o general a favourite 
as the rook sinldeiily taking to bad habits such 
as described aVove, and can they be proved 
against him ? We venture to say that these accu¬ 
sations have been greatly eximgerated, and that 
those now so eager to exterminate the rook will 
before long find out their mistake, and regret 
j having drawn such hasty conclusions. 

Over and over again, the destruction of birds 
has ended disastrously. Surely •Mwr neigliboui'S 
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across the Channel have tiinj^ht us a uacfnl lesson by the keen frost of tlie previoiw night, is turned 
in this respect There are many parts of France, over to the surface by tlie gleaming }*tt*(d it 
especially in the neighbonrliood of large towns, cuts its way through tlie hard ground. What is 
where, from the cruel practice of killing every it that attracts that black mass of keen-eyed 
bird'that Hies, however puny and innocent, birds so close up to,^the ploughman’s .Ikh-Ip, 
insects \)f various kinds have gained the upper struggling and hu.stling one another win* shall 
hand, with the in<‘Vitable i*osult that the crops first grip the prey? We know, or should know, 
of the husbandmen, the vines and orchards, all quite well what they i^re about. Those rooks ami 
have suffered considerably from the unchecked their companions the sea-gulls are devouring in 
ravages of these destroyera—thus again proving thousands various kinds of mischievous grubs, 
that'the balance of powers as ordere<l by Nature and worms, which would later, if left unmolested 
cannot witli impunity be iuterfeiv<l with. and to their own devices play havoc with tlie 

But to return to the rook ami his enemies, crop Jack Frost when let into the gifuiml by 
What is this ciy we hear ngaiint him from the plough’s deep furrow quickly destroys the 
* far-off Nortliunibria’? AVe find it stated, among eggs ot insects; but were there no rooks to 
other serious and novel charges, that ‘in a poul- pick up the olil ones, they wonhl bury them- 
try-yard he has become more destructive t^iaii selves again in the soil, and later lay thuir eggs 
a hawk, and that Imlies have liad to complain afresh. 

of their ducklings, chickens, and eggs Ixjiiig ( It is interesting to wakh tht: rook busy devour- 
carried off by rooks.’ Now, we (torifidently j ing earthworms on tlie pastures, especially after 
assert that however true this accusation may be j a heavy roller has pasfac«l over the grass, aw'aken- 
in the nortli of England, such a state of things j mg sluggisli Lumbiicus from his je]>ose, and 
is most exceptional, il not altogetheniunknowu in j causing him to peep out. In an instant the 
our southern counties; and therefore it wmihl be | keen black eye of the roijk fu'itens on the im- 
most ill advised to lollow the example of Nortli- j fortunate ; one quick blow of tlie bill ami he 
iimbcrLiiid landlords and tenants m this whole- has him by tlie heacl, and diaws the reluctant 
Side de?.tructioii of the look. I wretch slowly and skadily from his retreat; for, 

One of tlie commonest errors, even among fairly I mind yon, he has no intention of breaking the 
well-mlorme<l ornithologists, is to mi'«take the ! worm in half by a too smblen jeik or pull, 
common carrion crow for the rook, which in ! ami thus losing half the spoil. A good-si/eil 
figure It miK-li resembles, and lu-c ivisv?. A\’e | earthworm holds on tenaciously in this cx- 
believe that not one l.i<ly in a liundred could treniity, its ringetl muscular laxly enabling it to 
distinguish between tlie two birds eitluT wlien cling strongly to the sides of its burrow. If the 
on tlie ground or on the wing ; and w'e feid con- | rook find.s that the worm is too long to draw out 
vinced that tliese biles of slauglitered chickens , with one eilort, he doesn’t let go his hold ; the 
and ducklings shouhl be laid tf) the charge of clever bird knows quite veil tliat li he did 
the real culprit, the vagrant c.row, and not be .so, the worm would instantly disappear likt‘ a 
foisted on to tin* shmilders ol the poor rook. The spiral spring ; so, to prevent bucli a eatastioplie, 
carrion crow i> f.iiily numerous in the north of not to say ilisappointinent, the cunning ohl rook, 
England, still imire so m the western parts of ^he liaving draw'ii Mr Worm out a gi/od btrctcli, 
country, but is comparatively raie in tlie soiitli- calmly and carefully jilnces his foot down on it 
eastern counties, the very quarter where the rook ^ just wiiere the tightened body comes out of the 
is most numeroiw; and yet, us bi'lore stateil, w’e groumH and thm ([uits his lioM of the lieiwl, 
hear ol no/nW/ complaints against the rook from | seizes tlie creature lower ilown, draw's it out, and 
ourtinmcrs of Kent, Sussex, or Surrey, be^'ond ; leisurely discusses the tender inoraeL 
the old, w'ell-knowu lircaonic habits winch h.ivc j When thus harmlessly enqiloyed, the rook 
been Immled down to posterity, sucli U", jx-cking , sliows great confidence m man, allowing the 
up 8ee<l-cttrn, occasional forays on lai»l barley or ^pas-ser-by to ajijiroach quite close to him, and 
corn in the stook.>», ]»otatoes dug out of the groiin^A iheii only walking jauntily aw'iiy without taking 
and carricil off, ami w’heii pressed by dire ^lunger wing. But at other tuiie.s, when bent on inis- 
during severe wiiitcis, mischievous Indnt of duel, and engaged in picking up the lariuci’s 
boring hole.s in turnijis, thus letting in the frost seed-corn, tlie crafty bird is perfectly well awara 
and damp ami destroying the root. We quite that he is doing harm, and siiows great w'uriness 
allow’ all these ami .sundry otlier pcci'udillos, such to guard against surprise. Two or tliree vigilant 
as occasionally sucking the eggs of game-birds sentries often posted on the tops of trees hard 
in dry summers ; and sometimes—though w'e by to keep a lookout all round, and a single ‘caw’ 
believe this fault to be very rare—killing young of alarm from one ot these keen-eyed watchmen 
pheasants or partridges ; and yet we affirm that —more especially if the intruder proves to be the 
any experienced, unprejudiced agriculturist given draaded ‘man w'itli the gnu’—produces an iustaii- 
to observing the W’ay.s of bii*ds, and thus learning taneous eilect on the black mii-ss of rooks ; and 
their real value, will M once, without hesitation, it is amusing at sucli limes to observe the hurry 
wisely spare the rook, scaring him away from aftd confusion Ijetmycd by the conscience-stricken 
the fresh-sown wheat, iu place oC destroying him birds, as, w’ith hurried scrambling flight and 
with poisoned grain or other cruel methods, hoarse croaks of feai*, they make off in every 
knowing well that later, the good qualities of direction. 

the bird as an insect destroyer will amply Rooks, however, when once they have dis- 
rewal’d him for his clemency. covered newly-sown wheat are veiy persistent 

It is a pretty sight on a bright autumn morn- and tiresome in retuniing to the spot; and keep¬ 
ing to watch a crow’d of hungry rooks, often ing w’cll away from hedgerows and cover of any 
in company with a beautiful flock of sea-gulls, kind, settle down in tiie middle of the field, 
following tln^Iough, as the fresh eartli, crumbled out of gunshot range, and unless an active crow- 
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bo^ is constantly on the move, speedily do mis¬ 
chief. A common round bullet discharged fmm 
a gun, and so aimed that the ball ricochets 
through the midst of a mass of rooks feeding 
on forbidden ground, ha# a wholesome effect on 
their umrces. The flock, scared by the report of 
the gun and whiz of the bullet in their midst, 
quickly diafppear, and will not trouble the spot 
again for many a day. 

Included in the Crow family is that beautiful 
merry biitl the Jay. Tlie old lines, 

TIio joy-bird sat on tlie hickory limb; 

He winked at me, and 1 winked at him, 
give US an idea of his lively social character; but 
one would imagine, from tlie constant persecution 
he receives, that a greater sinner among birds 
never flew. Here, again, we venture to say that 
when the suin-totdl of his misdoings are fairly 
recorded there is little to justify such ill-usage. 
The gamekeeper is tj^e jay’s specdnl enemy ; and 
it cannot be denied that occasionally, tliuugh we 
affirm rarely, the birtl destroys the eggs of pliea- 
sants and partridges. Undoubtedly the jay is by 
nature a regular and inveterate egg-sucker; but 
the patient observer will find that the bir<l 
devotes his chief attention to the nests of small 
birds,- more especially the thrush and blackbird, 
which are generally built in the thicket or ever¬ 
green slirubs, and that he seldom interferes with 
or searches for nests containing eggs on tlui 
nromd. Moreover, the jay is oi'boreal in his 
habits, prefeiTing the gloom of our densest woods, 
and seldom (luitting tliem for a more open 
country. And wc know that although pheasants 
inhabit the same coverts as the jay <luring tlie 
autumn and winter, yet, when spring ariives, 
and the heu-phcasaut begins to look for a nesting- 
place, she leaves the thick woods and wanders 
away along licdgerows, narrow plantations, or 
lanes bonlered by thick grass. Often enougli 
she foolishly pitches upon a spot close to a 
much frefjuented high-road ; but wherever the 
nest is made, it is nearly always away from and 
not within dense woods. 

The partridge generally inhabits a still more 
open country during the ‘danger’ season, or, in 
otlier woitls, when she has maternal cares. Often, 
enough her eggs are deposited in meadows or 
clover, 80 that both these game-birds at their 
ncsting-tirac are away from the haunts of the 
wood-loving jay. 

Again, we constantly hear it said by keepers 
that the jay uses liis powerful conical-shaped 
bill in destroying the young of game-birds; 
but we maintain, from long experience, that 
this accusation is the exception, not the rule, and 
tiuit many a time the misdeeds of the magpie 
—a really mischievous bird and an enemy to 
game of all kinds—have been through ignorance 
laid to the door of the jay. 

For the rest, a sly visit to the cherry orchard 
betimes in the early morning, or an occasional 
inroad on the gardener’s peas, and such-like small 
crimes, and we have recorded the besetting sins of 
tlie poor Jay, The gamekeeper would do well to 
I'emember, befoi*e he raises his gun or sets his 
trap, that many is the time when the hai^li grat¬ 
ing alarm-cry from the depth of the wood of the 
eyer-watehfid jay has caused him to pause and 
listen, for he well knows from the bird’s cry 


that something is on the move disturbing the 
covert, maybe a poacher busy with his ferrets, 
a prowling cat, or, likely enough, if towards 
evening, Mr Ueynord the fox sterting on his 
rounds. J. H.'a 

TOFANA, THE ITALIAN POISONER. 

In the annals of most lands we generally find some 
period when the lust of shedding human hlood 
I was rampant; but few can point to a worse con¬ 
dition of existence than that which prevailed in 
the Italy of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, the Italy of the petty republics and 
principalities, when the most brutal selfishness 
andr most cringing servility went liaud in hand. 
When baseness, deceit, cruelty, and selfislmcss are 
combined in the character of public men, the 
profession of secret murder becomes one of the 
line arts ; in fact, so callous do people grow that 
they cease to think of killing as murder, but 
simply {IS the removjil of a hatelul object 
The most remarkable of these professional 
poisoners was a woman, by name Tofana, a native 
of Pjilermo. ThU mouster, while still Ji young 
girl, by some means or otlier l)ccame ]*os8es8ccl 
oi the recii)e for a mixture of which from four 
to eight drops were fatal. This liquid, which 
has become Known under the name of ‘Tofana 
Water,’ has been described as clear, tasteless, 
colourless, and o«lourlcss. It was of such a nature 
that it batHed the cleverest medical men of the 
seventeenth century, and the acutest analysts were 
utterly unable to testify to its presence in the 
organs of one of its victims after tlie most search¬ 
ing post-mortem examination. It was, m fai t, 
the poisoner’s beau-ideal of a poison. Doubtless, 
if some modern Tofana were to make use of 
thfs so-called ‘water,’ she would not have the 
same guarantee of absolute security whii-h her 
scventeentli-centuvy prototype possessed. In the 

E eriod during which she tiourished, chemistry 
ad scarcely risen to the dignity of a science; 
but in this nineteenth century it is not only 
an experimental but also a mathematical science. 
Our analysts can speak with as absolute certainty 
of the most infinitesimal quantities os others can 
bf tons ; they are accustomed to weigh with a 
balance which iiulicates the tcutli of a milligramme 
(that is, the *00154 of a grain) with perfect dis¬ 
tinctness; while many of their tests are suf¬ 
ficiently delicate to point out without the shadow 
of a doubt the presence of even the millionth port 
of a grain. 

In the Italy of the period in question, women 
were but little better than the slaves of their 
mule relatives; they were married or divorced 
in the ^ most reckless way to promote political 
or social alliances, uiid generally discovered their 
places to be occupied by some other fair ones, 
wli«, though more favoured, were perhaps neither 
more nor less ^rail than themselves. It was to 
such wretched women that the infamous Tofana 
sold lier se<;rct, an<l with society in such a state, 
there were only too many fair ones who thought 
they could be benefited by the removal of some 
bard or faithless lord or some more favoured 
rival 

The first dose, administered in wine or tea 
or some other liquid by the flafC&Hng traitress, 
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produced but a scarcely noticeable cifect; the 
nusband became a little out of sortS} felt weak 
and languid, so little indisposed that he would 
scarce call in a medical man; but if he did, 
it only to be told it was a mere nothing, 
which li draught or two would put to righ^. 
After the second dose of poison, this weakness 
and languor became more pronounced, and the 
doctor would begin to think that, after all, the 
patient required to be put on a course of diet 
and rest. The beautiful Medea who expressed 
so much anxiety for her husband’s indisposition 
would scarcely be an object of suspicion, and 
perhaps would pi*eparc her husbanirs food, as 

I ireecnbed by the doctor, witli her own fair 
muds. In this way the third drop would be 
administered, and would prostrate even the ipost 
vigorous man. Tlic doctor would be conqiletely 
puzzled to see that the apparently simple ailment 
did not surrender to his drugs, amt while he 
would be still in the dark as to its nature, other 
(los(»s wouM he given, until at length death would 
claim the victim for his own. 

Then, when too late, tlie dreadful word ‘poison’ 
would be uttered; upon which, of course, to save 
her fair fame, the wife would demand a post¬ 
mortem examination. Ilcsult, nothing; except 
that the woman was able to pose as a slandered 
iiinoeciit, ami then it would bo remembered that ' 
her husband died witliout either pain, inHamma- 
tion, fever, or spasms. If, after tliH, the woiuuu 
within a year or two formed a new connection, 
nobody could blame her; for, everything coii- 
sidered, it would lie a sore ti’iul for her to con¬ 
tinue to bear the name of a man whose relatives 
had accused her of poisoning liim. 

Wliile still at Bileimo, Tofaua became ac¬ 
quainted with an old sorceress, Ilieronyma Spara, 
to whom she imparled her secret. The two 
w’orked together until the number of dea/.li^. 
among young married men began to attract atten¬ 
tion ; whereupon Tofanu started for Naples, wliile 
Spara betook lierself to the Eternal City. At 
liomc, Spara began operations on an extended 
scale. She foi’ined a baud of poisoner's, the 
principal of whom was a woman named tjratio>a, 
lor, be it remembered Spara was well up in 
vears. Spara’s method of working seems to nave 
been this : she gave herself out as a sorceress 
and fortune-teller, and in this capacity >\;orined 
the secri'ts out of the hearts of the silly women 
who consulted her. She would then cleverly 
insinuate that in three or four days the cruel 
husband or the faithless man, lus the case might 
be, could be removed with the most absolute 
safety. A bai'gaiu wsis struck ; mutual pi'oinises 
of the most profound secrecy were exenanged ; 
and within the W’eek there was a new widow in 
Home. If the discontented wife weiHi a member 
of the middle classes, Spai’a artfully contrived 
that the dangemus portion of the negotiations 
should be caiTied on by some of tlie ofher 
members of the gang; for she iiulged that the 
women of the ‘masses’ would be much more 
likely to betray her than the women of the 
‘ classes.’ 

Of course, the number of deaths among ncwly- 
married men soon attracted the attention of the 
authorities in Home, as it had donerin Palermo ; 
but though the police may have had their sus¬ 
picions, it war* some time before they were able 
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to bring the crimes home to the proper quarters ; 
even after they knew that the sorceress Spara was 
implicated, it was long Inifore they could obtain 
proof positive. At length, however, they found a 
lady who was willing to act in concert with them; 
anti so well did this aifiateur detective carry out 
her role, that at last the police knew all the ju in- 
cipal members of this infamous gang.^ 

The biind was taken and put to the torture, 
according to the custom of the time. All confessed 
except Spam, who seems to have had so little 
knowledge of human nature as to have tliought 
some of the frail ladies whom she had assisted 
would step forward to protect her from justice. 
She withstood the torture several times, but, as no 
lelief came, at length cried out in despair: ‘Where 
are tlie Homan prin(‘es, nobles, and knights who 
have made use of my art ? Where are the ladies 
who have promised me their favour?’ But they 
came not; whereupon the miserable wi*etch de- 
; nounced them all and conieshcd her crimes. 

Pope Alexander VII. ordsixid Spara, Gratiosa, 
and three others to he executed at once j W'ithin 
the month he sent several others of them to tlieir 
last account; and the I'einainder he banished fur 
ever. 

It w'as ill 1G5R that this baud of secret mur¬ 
derers was thus broken up and destroyed. 

Meanwhile, the i»mnc villain was still at 
large, exercising her terrilde vocation not only at 
Na])lc8, which w’as her headquarters, but in 
various parts of Italy. For many years she 
evaded tlie police and the custom-house ofticers 
with her bottles of ]>oi.sou in her luggage; and 
death after death in the most mysterious way 
was reported. At last, by mere accident it was 
discovered that a little old woman, a voluble 
and lively talker, w'us the infamous wi-etch wdio 
carrietl death far and near. In her luggage were 
found bottles labelled, ‘Manna of St Nicholas of 
Bari,’ and embellished with the saint’s poitrait, 
just as if it had been a registei'ed trade-mark. 
At Ibui, where St Nicholas was buried, the 
monks pretended that an oil-spring with mir¬ 
aculous healing jiroperties welled out of his 
grave. This oil or ‘manna’ was sacretl, and 
no policeman or custom-Jiouse officer dared lay 
proiane hands upon it No wonder, therefore, 
*iliat the chatty little old woman who cai’ricd 
this healing oil about was allowed to pass 
unmolested. 

As soon os the terrible secret w’as discovered, 
Tofana tied to a convent which hud the right 
of sanctuary. General Thaun, Viceroy of Naples, 
gave orders for her lUTest; but tlie sanctuaiy 
could iiotT'be bi*oken, and all tlie i-eligious bodies 
in Naples seemed determined to protect the wicked 
oM Avi-etch who had set religion at defiance. The 
contest between Church and State w'as continued 
wdth bitterness, until at last General Thaun lost 
patience and tore the wi*etch out of sanctuary 

main force. * This w’as in 1709. 

At first, Tofana maintained her innocence; 
but, on being put to the torture, confessed ulti¬ 
mately to no lewer than six liumlml muitlers! 
Sliort work was mode of her after this, and 
she was condemned to be strangled. Just before 
her death, she also confessed that she liad, only 
a day or so before her arrest, sent two boxes 
of her ‘manna’ to Home, addressed in initials. 
All haste was made to the Eternal City, and 
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the boxes were found as described ; but no one 
ever claimed theiiL 

What this poison ? It is known an ToFana 
Water (Aqua della Tofana); but what was its 
conipo.sition ? There have been luuny conjec¬ 
tures on this su)>)cct, some of them of the 
wildest description ; (1) 1’liut it was principally 
composed of» the saliva of mad people; (2) that 
it was nitric aci«l; (3) lliat it was a prepara¬ 
tion of popjjy and Spanish lly ; (4) that it W'as 
sugar of lead and Spanish fly ; (5) that it was 
extract of suapilrngon, a common flower; and so 
on. Scientific men, however, are <lispo8eil gener¬ 
ally to believe it to be an artfully disguised 
piniparation of arsenic; and (iarelli, head pliy- 
sician to the Emperor Uliarles stated tliat 
his imperial master, who saw the ofticial rejKH'U 
of the trial, told liiiu it was a preparation of 
crystallised ai'seiiic dissolved in water with Herha 
Cijvibalaria. 

Whatever the poison may have been, the reports 
as to its action wciiild'’8cem to have been exagger¬ 
ated, for no known poison would work piecisely 
as reported—at once, so bland and so deadly; 
while, on the other hand, we think wc are speak¬ 
ing with tlie Htricteist scieiitilic accuracy when 
we state tliat the mo<lern toxicologist would under¬ 
take to detect every and any poison administered 
ill a fatal dose, if the case were presented to 
him within a reasonable time after death. 

A VERY OLD DICTIONARY. 
BuRiiowiNci lately in that great storehouse of 
literature, the British Museum Reading Room, 
the writer happened to light on a quaint old 
dictionary, which illufatrales in a striking uiauner 
the growth of the English language, and the 
changes it has undergone during the last two 
centuries and a half. It is a small paltry volume, 
duodecimo size, dated and entitled in the 

prolix fashion oi the time, ‘The English iPiction- 
arie: or An Interpreter of Hard English Words, 
enabling as well Ladies and Uentiewenuen, Young 
Schullers, Clarkes, Merchants, as also Strangers of 
any Nation to the undei-standiiig,’ &c., by H. C., 
Gent The author was Henry Cockeram, belong-* 
iug to a Herefordshire family. His little book, 
which ran through many editions, was one of the 
earliest dictionaries published, a similar volume 
by a Dr Bulloknr, a medical man, being dated a 
few years earlier. Both confine themselves very 
much to the more difficult words; iu}leed, tlie 
interpretation of ‘hard’ words, rather than the 
explanation of all words great and small, seems 
to have been the leading notion in the minds of 
these early lexicographers. The derivation of 
words was not even thought of at that stage, the 
first to attempt etymologies being^Nathaii Builej*, 
of Stepney, about u hundred years later; and 
after him Dr Johnson. 

Many curious features are noticeable in these 
seventeenth-century manuals in the way of obso¬ 
lete words, quaint defiiiitioiis, and the altera- 
taona of meaning which many English words 
still in use have undergone. Probably few 
persona wlio have not investigated the matter 
have any idea of the extensive changes^tliat have 


taken place in these as well as in other depart¬ 
ments of philology. The scientific study ot the 
origins of wonls, more especially, is a compai’a- 
tively recent thing. Cowper gave humoroMS 
expression to the prevailing indifici’ence on the 
subject ill his time wlieii he wrote: 

Those learned plulolo^^ists who chase 
A )iauting syllable througli time and space, 

Start it at lioine, and hunt it in the dark 
To Gaul—to Greece- -and into Noali’s ark. 

Butve have changed all that, and it may thei'e- 
fure nut be a 8Ui>erfluous task to give some illus- 
tmtioiis, from Cockeram’s work, of the contrast 
between English past and pre-ent—that is, between 
the philological lasliions curix-nt in the reign of 
James 1 and those of tiie present day. 

As examples of the changes which have taken 
place ill the meaning of many Euglihh words 
still in use, may be noted the following: ‘eiior- 
imoiiH,’ (me) meaning ‘ wicked,’ a signitiuitiou still 
surviving in tlie snUstaiilive enormity ; ‘ buxom,’ 
which is reiidcreil ‘pliant, obedient,’ and ‘buxom- 
ness’ us ‘lovliness—both of whkh meanings, 
ulUiough found in modern dictioimiies, are quite 
obsolete. And nowadays, in udihtion to jolly, 
which is the usual modern acceptation of the 
word, the element of stoutness must also be 
included. Nobody ever heard buxom applied to 
a thin woman. An equivalent for ‘ solitary ’ is 
found in ‘moiiastical’ wliith is at least an example 
of bolitaiy living. Then we have to ‘blunder’ 
paraphrased by ‘to bestir one’s self;’ to ‘improve,’ 
to ‘raise rents;’ ‘impeach,’ to ‘hinder j’ and ‘vege¬ 
tate,’ to ‘make stixnig ’ Among substantives, 

‘ catostrtjpUe ’ has an odd signification, tlie render¬ 
ing being ‘the end of a comedy,’ in which sense 
it is used by Shakespeare, altliougli the end of 
a Irugedy would be nearer tlie present meaning. 
OD»er instances are ‘orchestra,’meaning ‘a skul- 
foid‘sycophant,’ ‘a false accuser;’ ‘sim-ws,’ 
‘nerves ‘appendix,’ ‘a waiter;’ ‘miscreant,’ ‘an 
infidel,’applied to Joan of Arc by Shake.speurc ; 
‘speculation,’ u ‘watching in high places.’ Tlie 
latter two ai’C both literal icndeiings according 
to the etymology, and much more exact than the 
modern expliuiatioiis. Eo also ‘harbinger,’ ‘one 
tliat takes up lodgings for others and ‘iliustrutc,’ 
to ‘make lamous or noble,’ a legitimate explana¬ 
tion, if, we consider it is from the same root as 
illustrious. ‘Ulustratc’ and ‘illustration,’ how¬ 
ever, uie now cliielly used in eoiuie'-tioii with the 
embellishment of books or periodicals. A century 
ago, ‘ decorations ’ was the usual term, as, for 
example, ‘The Works'©! William Shenstone, with 
Decorations.’ 

Many of the definitions ai-e amusing, and some ' 
of them ludicrously absurd. The ‘ pole ’ is 
described»as ‘the end of the axle-tree whereon 
the heavens do move,’ a very primitive explana¬ 
tion. The ‘Hebridean wave’ seems rather a 
p<w*tical substitute for the ‘Irish Sea;’ and a 
‘bugger’ is a still more extraordinary equivalent 
for a corn-merchant—‘one that buys come or 
other victual in one place to sell it in another.* 
Still funnier are some of the natural-history 
definitions. A ‘baboon’ is said to be ‘a beast 
like an ape but furre bigger;’ a ‘lynx’ is ‘a ; 
spotted beast—it hath a most perfect sight, inso¬ 
much as it is said that it can see thorow a wall’ 
The account of the ‘ salamander’•-t‘.‘ead8 like an 
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elaborate joke—‘a snmll venomous beast with 
foure feet ami a short tailc; it lives in the fire, 
ami at length, by his extieine cold, puts out the 
fire/ Turning to more general topics, w'e have 
the ‘ajphabet’ defineil ns ‘tlie cross row’e of letters / 
and ‘an. abecedarian’ is ‘one who teaches the cross 
rowe.’ Acconling to Ooekeraiii, ‘an idiote’ is ‘an 
unlearned asse a ‘labourer,’ a ‘swinker;’ and 
‘a lieretick’is sketched more roundaboutly, but 
with a clear assertion of the right of private 
opinion, as ‘ he which maketli choice of liimselfe 
what poynts of religion he will believe and what 
bee will not’ Then from classic times, the 
‘Olympic games’ are ‘solemn games of activity 
and ‘Amphitrite’ is not, as usual, the goddess of 
the sea, but the ‘sea’ itself. ‘Mathematicks’ and 
‘mathematicians’ ai'c bai'dlv dealt witli. The 
latter means ‘a soothsayer;’ and the science, as 
defined, includes nearly all knowledge—‘the arts 
of arithmetic, musick, geograjdiie, geometiic, 
astronomy, astrology, cosmography;’ leininding 
one of the trivium and quadrivium of the scluMd- 
men of the middle ages ‘Actresse’ has a very 
literal and interesting signification—‘a woman 
doerbut at this ilecade of the seventeenth 
century there were no actresses in tlie modern 
S(.*nse of tlie term, the female parts being then 
taken by boys or young men. Women actors fiist 
appeared in IfifiO. 

Words which have become obsolete are nume¬ 
rous. I’lieiv is ‘agonist,’ meaning a ‘chu!n])hn,’ 
or one striving lor tlie m.istery; ‘adeijuate,’as a 
verb, ‘to make level;’ ‘huccm.ile,’ ‘to blow a 
trumpet;* ‘aduucity,’ ‘hookedneos,’ both words 
being extinct. ‘Caleb* is explained as ‘a baclie- 
loi',’ an afjparentl}' unaccountable definition ; 
‘ventoy’ interpreted as a lady's laii ; and many 
others. There is a large chus ol other words i 
which have t(une down to iis only in other forms 
or parts of speech. Take, as aj)t examples,# in 
our English of to-day, threnoily, but not ‘tlirene,’ 
a lamerilation ; lassitude, but not the veibal loiin 
to‘la88ate;’ luellablc, but not ‘elluble;’ bebests, 
but not ‘bests;’ e.xcelsior, excelling, but not 
‘exeleitie;’ germane, but not ‘germanitic,’ brother¬ 
hood ; inteiiiecme, but not‘iuleriiccate ;’ tragedy, 
but not ‘ tragedize,’ both of these old verbs mean¬ 
ing to ‘kill.’ Some words, again, have survived, 
but with a cliuiigc ot pi-efix, suidi as ‘ sulHated^ 

‘ conspicuity,’ ‘ adcorpnrated,’ ‘ or.imbulate,’ *ustead 
of inflated, peinpicuity, lueftrporatetl, perambulate, 
as they are now' printed. These vaiiou.s examples 
of changes in the language are both interesLing 
and iustriictive, and show', what is indeed more 
obvious now than at any former pciiod, that the 
English vocabulary is not a fixed ([uautity, but is 
constantly gaining accessions or suflering diminu¬ 
tion. And it may be here said that in recent 
years the influx ol slung phrases and words, and 
a too facile habit among all classes ol making use 
of them, may afford gpouiid for the opinion that 
the w'ell of ‘English undefiled’ is more tuibid 
than it was. ♦ 

An interesting question suggested by this an¬ 
cient waif of a book is the number of English 
words now existing. Considerable difference of 
opinion exists on this point. Mr George P. 
Marsh, an American author of repute, in his 
Lectures on the English JMnqvage^ estimates that 
the number (in 1861) ‘probably does not short 
of one hundfkl thousand; ’ and large additions. 
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especially in art and science, have come into 
use since that date. Other writers, however, 
come to a different conclusion, and think that 
forty thousand would include the whole. It 
depends a goo<l deal on how calculations ai-e 
made. If all the subsidiary words—participles 
and the like —are to bo taken into account, it will 
swell the sum-total very considerably. Taking 
the fii'st three w'ords that occur at mudom, W’e 
! find that from ‘ demonstrate,’ in one of our 
I modern dictionaries, thei'e are tliirteen deriva- 
j tives ; from the word ‘bright’ there are twelve; 
and from ‘deplore’ l;here oie ten. There is also 
I rodiuidance iu other forms. In one of Todd’s 
eilUions of Dr Johnson there are upwoids of 
eighty words with the prefix ‘all’—all-coinplymg, 
all-divining, all-drowsy, and so on—a very notable 
instance of dictionary ]>adding. In ways like 
! these the vocabulary may be indefinitely iii- 
I creased. Probably, if we take leading words and 
I all their derivatives, the iiumher at the pi’esent 
time will exceed Mr Marslfs ertimato. An ap- 
pi-oximate verjfication of this may be found by 
multiplying the number ol pages lu any good 
modern dictionary by the* average number of 
' words in a page. iShakef-j>eare’8 woiks, it is 
believed, include about fifteen thou.^ud separate 
words, and Milton’s about eight thousand ; but 
from these figures w’e have no criterion of the 
extent of the actual English vocabuhiiy. It may 
be mentioned here that wliile Cockeiam has only 
about seven or eight thousand w'ord.*^, there are 
in Bailey’s Dictionary approximately about thiity- 
six thousand, and iu .lohiison’s not more than 
that In some of the laiger modern works, again, 
the figui*eH, as has been said, reach to upwards 
of one hundred thousand. 

In Dr Johiibon’s vocabulary many technical and 
scientific terms were omitted, and >n his original 
piefucc he excuses himself in a very naive and char¬ 
acteristic fasliion. ‘1 could not,’ he says, ‘visit 
caverns to leain the miner’s language, nor take a 
voyage«to perlect my skill in the dialect of navi¬ 
gation, nor visit the warehouses ol meivliants and 
the fahopfa of artificei's to gain the names of wares, 
tools, and operations ol which no mention is found 
in books.’ An adverse critic might be inclined 
Ip ask, why not'l But all the same, it* will be 
’readily conceded tliat he did a great work accord¬ 
ing to his lights. The science of philology has 
been revolutionised since his day, but his labours 
laigely contributed to the eiulicr stages of its 
progress. 

- PALM-WINE. 

Mkn of all races have by some instinctive process 
discovered the art of preparing fermented liquors. 
These liquors are produced, either directly or 
indiiectly, from the natural sugars which plants 
contain, or frdin the sugars which we prepare 
by artificial mean-s. Hence it is that whatever 
be the material fi*om which these liquors are 
made—whether the juice of the sugar-cane, the 
must of the grape, the wort of malted grain, 
the sap of the palm-tree, the juice of the apple 
or the pear, the milk of the Tartu* mare, tlie 
sap of the aloe, or the juice of the avu—the 
intoxicating principle present in them is always 
the same—namely, alconoL From this it follows 
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OS a natural consequence that the eifects of these 
exhilarating beverages upon the liuinan system 
are in nearly every case the same. A witle 
difference, therefore, prevails between fermented 
liquor^ and narcotics ; for we find that, unlike 
fermented liquors, each narcotic indulgence pro¬ 
duces its own peculiar and special effect. 

Though we know but little of palm-wine in 
Europe, it is largely used as*an exliilarating bever- 
m India and otlier parts of Asiti, in the 
imiids of the Pacific Ocean, in Africa, and in 
some parts of America, siicli os Chili; indeed, 
it i.s probably consumed by a lai^er number 
of the luiman race than the wine produced from 
the grape. 

Most trees of the palm tribe contain n sap 
which is rich in saccharine matter, aud it is 
from this sweet juice that palm-wine—or, as it 
is sometimes called, ‘toddy’—is prepared. At 
least two methods of obtaining this sap appear 
to be generally employed. In the islainls of 
the Pacific the spatne or tloweriug head of the 
palm-tree is boun<l up tightly with sennit, and 
is then cut. The sap exudes from the wound, 
and is caught in a cocoa-nut shell suspended 
underneath. When the juice ceases to drop, 
another piece is cut off the spathe, a fresh <|uantity 
of sap IS obtained, and the process is repeated 
until tAie spathe is entirely removed. Soon, how¬ 
ever, a new (lowering head is formed above the 
old one, aud this, when sufficiently grown, is 
treated in exactly the same manner. 

On the west coast of Africa the sap is obtained 
by making an incision just below the crown of 
leaves with which a palm-tree is surmounted. 
The iucisiou slopes upwartls and inwards; aud 
the juice which exudes is conducted by a small 
piece of bamboo into a gourd or vessel placed 
underneath the wound. 

The sugar which the sap contains is exactly 
the same kind as is yielded by the sugar-cane. 
In some countries, therefore, the palm-juice is 
boiled down after proper treatment, and fumidies 
a sugar which, when refined, cannot be distin- 
uished fixim the best produce of the West India 
slands. In other countries the sap is allowed 
to ferment spontaneously—a change which occurn 
very quickly in hot countries—the sugar is thereby 
converted into alcohol, and the liquid acquires 
intoxicating properties. 

As might be expected, the juice of a palm- 
tree varies both in quality aud quantity with the 
species of palm from which it is extracted. The 
place of growth also appear.-! to exert consider¬ 
able influence upon the readiness with which the 
sap ferments. Hence it is that different vai'ieties 
of palms are employed in different parts of the 
world for the preparation of wine or toddy. On 
the western coast of Afnca, for example, the 
beveri^e is obtoined from the oil-palms, a species 
which are said to yield wine of the best quality. 
The tree is tapped in the evening; and in the 
mornhm the gourd which receives the sap is 
found nlled with a liquid somewhat resembling 
the milk of a cocoa-nut, but richer and sweeter. 
The juice soon ferments and becomes intoxicat¬ 
ing, but the percentage of alcohol which it con¬ 
tains is comparatively small. 

In* the fertile oases with which the Sahara 
and the other deserts of Northern Africa are 
dotted, large groves of date-palms are to be seen. 


from which the Arabs and other wandering tribes 
of the desert obtain an intoxicating beverage which 
they call laxjmi. When drunk immediately, the 
sap of this palm resembles rich milk; but when 
allowed to stand for a time, it fennents; and 
acquires tlie flavour and sparkling queflities of 
champagne. 

The use of wine is strictly prohibited by the 
Koran, but the intoxicated Mohammedan excuses 
his apparent disregard of the injunctions of the 
Prophet by sjiying: ‘ Lagmi is not wine, and 
the prohibition of the Koran refers to wine.’ 

The same species of palm-tree is very abund¬ 
ant in the hilly Indian province of Bahor. Here 
the annual tapping for toddy is made on alternate 
sides of the tree, and in this way the trunks 
become curiously distorted, growing upwards in 
a zigz;ig direction. In other parts of India the 
beautiful fan-palm and the toddy-palm are the 
varieties chiefly employed in the manufacture of 
the wine. The toddy-palm will fi*equently yield 
more than one himdi*eu pints of sap in the course 
of twenty-four hour.s! 

In Clcylon, wliole forests of the cocoa-palm are 
set aparifor the prepamtions of fermented liquor ; 
while in the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
the Moluccas, aud the Philippines, it is the 
sap of the goijunulti-palm >vliich is allowed to 
ferment and furnish an exhilarating beverage 
known as ntva. The natives of the beautiful 
islands of the Pacific obtiiin their toddy or hmir.a 
by wounding the flowering head of the cocoa- 
nut tree ; aud each tree yields from two to six 
pints liquid in twenty-four hours. When 
drunk immediately, it closely resembles the milk 
of the young cocoa-nut; but when allowed to 
stand for a few Ijours, it ferments, acquires in¬ 
toxicating properties, and becomes acid. 

Nearly everywhere in Africa and in many 
pa.-ta of Asia the fermented sap is subjected to 
distillation, and thus yields a strong brandy or 
spirit, whicli, like palm-wine itself, has received 
difl'erent names according to the district in which 
it is produced, or the vai'iety of palm from 
which the wine has been procui'ed. 


FULFILMENT. 

* Under the Influence of the sun the last remnants of winter 
I’amsh, sliuost, a-* it seems to u», by magic; leaven open, birds 
Slug, and flowers smiU* fiom > he brown earth. It is as il some 
good enchanter had waved his wand and tiansfonned all.' 

Lo, Spring is here ! Her soft, transfoiming hand 
She lays on branches, cold and brown and bare, 

And swift, like work of some inagician's wand, 
Verdure aud bloom are round us everywhere : 

Buds open in the warm and perfumed air; 

And binis’ glad voices thrill the gtateful ear; 

Each fboment sees the biith of something fair. 

The April morn is fresh, sciene, and clear; 

No withered fonus make sad the heart that grieves 
' O’er Autumn's hectic glocx; all is new, 

And 'mid the'loveliness oi half-blown leaves, 

The kind Spring sun shines in a heaven of blue. 

Linger a while, delicious days! ye arc 

More charming than full Summer's radiance far. 

J. C. Howdxn. 
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LOVERS OF IIOBAOE. 

Op all tlic poets of antiquity, Horaoe has always 
been the favourite an«l chosen companion of men 
of letters of every kiml and rank fi-om his own 
(lay to th(5 present time. The reason is not far to 
seek. It was the attractive jiersonality of Horace, 
liis kindly nature and genial good-fellowship, that 
made him ever welcome in his own memorable 
circle of iriends in ancic!>t Rome. The friend of 
Varius and Virgil, of Miveenas and Augustus, 
has since, for similar reasons, been, through his 
; writings, the friend of men the most diverse in 
position and occupation. Horace’s love of books 
and of the countiy, his abundant lyrical power, 
the cheerful optimism of the poems, their genial 
humanity and philosophic content, have atl 
successfully appealed, and will continue to 
apjical, to each successive generation of lovers of 
Icttei’s. 

The admirers of Horace are of every age and 
of all nations. Dante places him second to 
Homer; (’owley, who had for Horace, says Dean I 
Sprat, a ‘peculiar reverence,’ calls him ‘ the next | 
best poet in the world to Vii^ih* French men I* 
of letters of the most varying natures—Fenelon, 1 
La Fontaine, Bossuet, Boileitu, Voltaire—all pay ! 
homage to the Roman poet Boileau endeavoured I 
Co imititc his great pffedecessor by writing satires, 
epistles, and an Ar( of Poetry, The last work 
served Pope as a model for his Essay on Criti¬ 
cism. Malherbe had his Horace always with him 
whether at home or in the fields, and called the j 
f^t his breviary. Montaigne, a thorough Jlora- 
tian in taste and nature, is steeped in the writings 
of the Roman poet. To both Gascon and Latin 
might be attributed th^onfession of Mr Haifl- 
castlc in Goldsmith’s comedy : ‘ I lave everything 
that’s old : old friends, old times, old manners, 
old books, old wine.’ 

The great Condorcet, when hiding during the 
Reign of Terror, made a copy of Horace his 
constant companion, until at last the little hook 
helped to seal his doom. In r^s and worn out 
with hunger and'fatigue, he left the thickets and 
I . ' ..■ 


quarries about Paris in which* he had been lurk¬ 
ing, and entering a tavern in the village of 
Olamars, asked for breakfast His appearance 
at once aroused suspicion, notwithstanding his 
explanation that he was a ‘ servant out of place.’ 
He was seized and searched. In his pocket was 
found a Jjatin Horace—hardly the usual kiifd of 
reading with lack(‘ys out of place. The passage 
to the prison cell was short, and there, with his 
Horace open beside him, Condorcet was found 
dead on the following morning. Horace was a 
consolation in death to another famous man. 
When ComeliuB de Witt was sentenced to banish¬ 
ment on a false charge of conspiring to procure 
the death of the Prince of Orange, his greater 
brother, the famous John de Witt, i*e8olved to 
ac(joinpauy him. They were leaving the Hague, 
when an infuriated mob attacked them and tore 
them savagely in pieces in the street In the 
midst of his agonies, Cornelius repeated one of 
Horace’s Odea—the third of tlie tliird book— 
whose opeming words were peculiarly applicable 
to his most unhappy condition. ^ 

Jjove for Horace has in one or two instances 
^b^en carried almost to an extreme. A Cambridge¬ 
shire gentleman named Underwood, who died in 
1773, left u will containing some curiously eccen¬ 
tric directions as to his funeral. The terms of 
the will were duly observed, and among other 
unusual features of the ceremony, the last stanza 
of the tM’ent^eth ode of the second book of Horace 
was sung by six gentlemen during the interment; 
and the thirty-firet (xle of the first book was 
similarly performed at the funeral supper after 
the ceremony. Inside the coffin were placed, 
witji other books^copies of various editions of the 
favourite classic. Under the head of the deceased, 
who was fully di’cssed, was placed Sanadon’s 
Horace; and at his feet was Bentley’s Milton. 
The right hand held a small Greek Testament, 
and the left a miniature edition of his beloved 
Horace, while I^ntley’s edition of the same poet 
lay under the back. The famous orientalist, Sir 
William Jones, always carried a copy .of Horace 
in his pocket, and in his will ordered that it 
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should be buried with him, which direction was 
duly carried out. 

When Dryden was buried in Westmimter 
Abb^y on May 13, 1701^ the public funeral was 
preceded by an interesting ceremony at the 
College of Physicians, where the poet’s body had 
been embalmed and had .lain in state for some 
days. Dr Garth, the poet of Dispensary fame, 
delivered a Latin funeral oration, and the nobly 
prophetic o le of Horace, beginning ‘ Exegi inonu- 
mentura aire perenniua,’ was solemnly sung to 
music. 

The English love for the Roman poet is well 
seen in the immense variety of translations and 
imitations which during the last three hundred 
ye.ir8 have appear^l in endless succession, and to 
which every year adds its quota. The first 
appearance of Horace in English was a version of 
the first two satires published by Thomas Colwell 
in 1505. In the following year Thomas Drant 
issued his translation of the two books of Satires 
in someuliat strange conjunction with a metrical 
version of Jeremiah. Drant adtled in 1567 a 
translation of the Ars Poctica and the Epistles, 
andMn his preface curiou-sly says: ‘I can soner 
translate twelve verses out of the Greek Homer 
than sixe oute of Horace.’ How was it, one may 
ask, that the worthy man publislied no translation 
of any part of Homer, but remained faithful to | 
the less congenial Horace ? To name all the many ; 


refuge with him in the fields beyond the sound of 
his Xantip|ie’s voice. Chesterfield, the man of 
the world, said that when he talked his best he 
quoted Horace. Gibbon says that while serving 
in the militia, ‘ in every march, in every»^burney, 
Horace w’as always in my pocket, and often in my 
hand.’ Pye, the poet-laureate, who w^as also a 
int^istrate, was a lover of Horace, although he 
failed to catch any of his lyrical inspiration. 
Another magistrate of similar tastes w'as Mr 
Kinnaii'i!, who used to form one of the set of 
acquaintances, including Leigh Hunt, Fuseli, and 
Ronnycastle, that early in this century were in 
the habit of meeting at the table of Mr Hunter, 
the bookseller, in St Paul’s Churchyard. Mr Kin- 
naird, says Leigh Hiiut, ‘had a body that “had 
increased, was increasing, and ought to Imve been 
diminished.’’ Next to his bottle, he was fond of 
his Horace ; and in the intervals of business at the 
police-oflic.e would enjoy both in his armchair.’ 
An extraordinary classicist was Tillimant liobart, 
Bachelor of Arts and stagecoach driver. Bobart 
look his degree at Oxford ; but instead of pursu¬ 
ing the patlis of learning, i)refcrred the occupation 
of driving the Oxford stage, of which he was pro¬ 
prietor. From his scat on the box he would 
nst'UiisU his passengers by his acqujuntaiice with 
the classics, and, as Leigh Hunt says, capped 
verses and the front of his hat with equal dex¬ 
terity, and read Horace over liis brandy-aiul-water 


translators who have rendereil eitlier detached 
poems or the entire works of Horace into English 
would be iinposMble. ]\tiltoTi translated the Ode 
to Pyrrlia iiml a number of detached sentences 
containing striking thoughts. Drydcn imitated 
some of the 0<les and Satires, and stiinuLuted 
Creech to the production of his complete version. 
Walsh and Otway translated single" lyrics; 
Marvell and Broome were responsible for others. 
A certain poet named Coxwell translated nil the 
Odes, and Ids remlerings, if not very poetical, are 
it least amusing. He commence.^ tlio address to 
Mrecciias : * < 

Great .dr, that didst from Royal Race descend, 

My safeguard, dear and honoured friend. 

A duller versifier was' Samuel Dunster, who 
issued a version of the Satires and Epistles in 
1710, which supplied the satirists of the day 
with a target for their shafts. Thomas Francklin 
wrote: 

O’er Tibur’s swan the Muses wept in vain, 

And mourned their Bard by cruel Dunster slain. 

In recent times, the translators have been legion, 
from Barry Cornwall and Leigh Hunt to Pro¬ 
fessor Conington, Lord Lytton, and Sir Theodore 
Martin. 

But attachment to Horace among Englishmen 
has not l>cen confined to the army of translators 
nor to the writers, such as Cowley and Pope, whose 
works show plainly the influence of the Roman 
^et. Horace has been appreciated by students of 
all i^ks and classes. Hooker, the divine, took 


of an eveiiing. 

Matthew Prior when a youtli was fouu'l by the 
Karl ol Dorset reading Horace in hi*? uncle’s 
tavern, the /fttmwer, at Charing Cross. Tlie Earl 
generously sent him to Cainbridgi* ; aiul the 
rending of the liomnu classic laid the foundation 
of the fame and prosperity of the future poet and 
staU'sinan. The liking for Horace did not desert 
him hiter in life, as may be seen from liis account 
in The Secretary of his mode of spemling Saturday 
evening when acting as Secretary of Embassy at 
the Hague. A statesman of a later day, Warren 
Hastings, occupied himself, on his voyage from 
Bengal to England to face his accusers, by writing 
imitfitions of Horace^ Odea. Public men of our 
own time, such as Mr Gladstone ainl the late 
Lord Derby, have made excellent translations of 
deUched odes. 

The late President Garfield showed his love for 
the Roman poet in another way : he made a very 
laige collection of the difTcrent editions of the 
works of Horace. A Manchester gentleman is 
said l-o* possess over ^even hundied and fifty 
volumes of editions and translations of Horace, 
and this is probably the Digest collection of the 
kind in this country. The number of volumes in 
Garfield’s pos^ssion we 8o not know, but the col¬ 
lection was considered to l^e the most complete in 
America. A visitor to the Pi-esideut is said to 
have found him at work surrounded by piles of 
books, and when asked the nature of his occupa¬ 
tion, Garfield replied t ‘ I find I am overworked, 
and need recreation. Now, my theory is that the 
best way to rest the mind is not to let it be idle, 
but to put it to something quite outside of the 
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ordinary line of its employment. So 1 am resting 
by learning all the Congressional Library can 
show about Horace and the various editions and 
translations of his x^oems.* 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE ROMANCE OP A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XVL—WE SIGHT A WRECK. 

The wonder and excitement raised in xis by the 
extraordimiiy forecastle conspiracy to plnndor 
the ship’s liiail-room passed away in two or three 
days. Monotony at sea is heavy and flattening. 
It x^f^ses over the soul as an iron roller over 
a lawn, an<l smooths down every asperity pf 
memory into the merest flatness of moods and 
humours, llcmmeridgc showed hiinseli no more, 
lie lay hid in his cabin, where he was fed, by 
tlio captain’s orders, from the cuddy table ; but 
be refused to leave bis berth, swore be woulil 
not presenbe so much as a x^ll tbougb a pesti¬ 
lence should fall ux'xm tlie whede sbix>’s com¬ 
pany, and virtually left us all without the 
means of obtaining professional advice. 

Three days passed away. It was a Monday 
morning, as very well, indeed, do f remembpr. 
I w’cnt on decK^_,at about seven oclock for a 
bath ; and on looking over the forecastle rail, 
down away upon the starboaifl bow 1 caught 
sight of something sparkling that might very 
well have pas^ied for the reflection in the water 
of a brilliant luminary. The old Scotch car¬ 
penter was leaning against the forecastle capstan 
smoking a }»ipo, liit> we,ith(5r-hai-dened face of 
leather drooping ()vcr his folded arms. 

‘ Pray, what is that object shining ilown 
there ^ ’ s-iid I. 

* Well, it pu/zled me, sir,’ he answered, slowly 
raising his liea<l, ami then leisurely staring in 
the direc.tion of the ajixiearancc : ‘it’s nactliing 
mair nor less than a ship’s hull, sir.’ 

By this time I was able to ili^tinguish a bit 
clearer, and could trace, amid the delicate haze 
of silver glory that was hanging all over the sea 
that way, as it came in gushing and floating folds 
of magnificence from the .sun, that was already 
many degrees above the horizon, the outline o*f 
the Iiull of a small vessel, tlie iiroportioya so 
faint as to be almost illusive* 

At breakfast there was some talk about this 
hull, and Mr Emmett told the captain that he 
hoped a shot would be sent at her, as wlio was 
to know but that another cargo of monkeys 
might be exorcised out of the fabric. 

^I should rather like to vihit a wreck,’ I heard 
Miss Temple say across the table to Mr Colledge : 
‘I mean, of course, an abandoned vessel.floating 
in the middle of the ocean.’ • 

* I protest I would rather die than think of 
such a thing,’ exclaimed*her aunt 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ said Colledge ; ‘it would 
be something to do and something to talk 
about—Did you ever board a wreck. Captain 
Keeling'P ’ ^ 

* No, sir.’ 

‘I would choose a wreck,’ continued Miss 
Temi>le in her clear, nch, somewhat trembling 
voice, but with an air that let yon know she 
confined her ^^/cech to l^Irs Radclifle and the 


oung sprig opposite, and old Mailine-spiko, as 

love to call him, ‘ that had been abandoned for 
months, indeed lor years, if such a thing could 
be: a hull covered with sliells and weed and 
grass, into which the spirit of ttic enormous 
loneliness of the wide ocJin had entered, so That 
you could get to think of her as a creation of 
the sea itself, as an uninhabited island is or a 
noble seabird.—Think,’ she continued, fixing her 
huge dark eyes upon Colledge with a light, 
almost sarcastic Rinile flickering about her lips, 
as th(»ugh she was perfectly sensible that her 
thoughts and language were a trifle taller than 
that honourable young gentleman’s intellectual 
stature rose to—‘think of being utterly alone 
dimng a long, breathless, moonlit night on 
board such a wreck as I am imaginin". The 
stillness I the imaginations which woula come 
shaping out of the shadows !-»By putting one’s 
ear to the hatchway, as you sailors call it, Captain 
Keeling, what should one be able to hoar?’ 

‘The noise of water washing about below, 
ma’am—I don’t see wlial else,’ answered the old 
skipper, stiffening up his figure whilst he 
adjusted his cravat, and gazing at her with a 
liiglily literal countenance over the points of his 
shirt collar.s. 

She <lid not seem to hear him ; her head had 
drooped, as tliongh to a sudden engrosliing 
thought, and her gaze rested upon something 
wliich her delicate fingers toyed with upon the 
table. 

‘ What verj* odd fancies you have, Louise,’ 
exclaimed Mrs Radclifle with a peck of her face 
at the girl’s handsome profile. 

‘ Ilatlier a gno<l subject for a descriptive article, 
Johnson,’ exclaimed Emmett aside with a 
di-awb 

‘Or for a picture,’ answered Johnson ; ‘better 
on canvas than on paper, I think ; don’t you, 
Mr Saunders'? Calm sea—a moon up in the 
air—a wreck .diowing black against tiic white 
reflectioi* under the planet—a haughty young 
lady’—here he softened his voice—‘inclining 
her head to the fore-hatch with her hand to 
her cur.—A fii-st-class idea, Emmett Seize it, 
or it may occur to another man.’ 

Miss Temple was speaking again, but th^ rude 
fiftjDecile jabber of the journalist prevented _me 
from hearing her; and bestowing a sea-blessing 
on his head uiuler my breath, I left the table 
and went on deck. 

I’herc was every promise of a dead calm anon. 
I went to the rail to view the wreck, and 
in.stantly made out on the other side of her 
the shininjTsixuare of a sail—some ship on the 
rim of the horizon that had crawled into sight 
since six bells of the morning watch, and was 
now creeping down the smooth plain of sea 
with her yards braccil somewhat forward, 
making a wind for herself out of what was 
scaJee more tharf a catspaw to us, who had the 
thin fanning nearly over the stem. 

Prance came up from tlic breakfast table with 
a telescope in his hand and stood by my 
side. 

‘ That ship doxvn yonder grows,’ he exclaimed, 
XKiinting the glass and speaking with his eye 
at it; ‘there’ll be more air stirring down there 
tlian here; but little enough anywhere presently, 
though I tell you what, Mr Dngdale; there’s 
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drop enough in the mercury to inspire one with sour smile. ‘ I would advise you not to attempt 
hor^.’ to inspect her.’ 

He brought the telescope to bear upon the ‘Not I,’ answered the painter; and the chief 
hull, and was silent for a few momenta, whilst officer turned abruptly from him to smother a 
I waited impatiently ior him to make an end, laiigli. ^ 

wanting to look too. It was not long, however, before thp« delicate 

‘I don’t think I can be mistaken,’ 8ai<l he miracle of distant canvas shining past the hull 
presently in a musing voice: ‘look you, Mr upon the calm blue like some spire of alabaster 
Dugtlale.’ was recognised as a man-of-war. 

‘At what?’ said I, as I took the glass from ‘An Englishman, do you think, Captain Keel- 
him. ing ?’ asked Colotiel Bannister. 

‘At the hull yonder.’ ‘ ()l^ God bless luy heai-t, yes, sir/ answered 

I put the telescope upon the rail and knelt the skipper, 
to it. Points which were invisible to the naked ‘Now,do you know, capting?’ cried Mrs 
sight were clear enough now. The wreck was Hudson. 

that of a vessel of some two hundred an<l fifty ‘By my instincts as a Briton, ma’am,’ he 
tons.^ She sat very light or high upon the water, ' answered; ‘patriotism so enlarges the nostril 
and it was a part of the copper that rose to her that a man can taste with his nose whenever 
bends which had^ emitted the flash that caught anything of hia country’s about in the air.’ 
my eye on the forecastle. Her foremast was ‘To think of it now !’ exclaimed Mrs Hudson, 
standing, and her foreyard lay crossed uj)on it. ‘I’m sorry the robbers have left that wi'eck. I 
Her bowsprit also forked out^ but the Jib-boom'« should like tlie pirates to have been caught by 
were gone. Lengths of her bulwark were that man-of-war and hung up.’ 
smashed level to the deck; but gaunt as her The hour of noon had been ‘made,’ as it is 
mastless condition inoile her look, miserable as called at sea, am! it was then a dead calm, 
she showed in the mutilation of her sides, the with the clear chimes of eiglit bells ringing 
beautiful shape of the hull stole out upon the through a wonderful stillness on high, so taint 
sight througli the deformities of her wrecked was the undulation in the water, so soft the stir 
condition, as the fine sliape of a W(nnan expi'esses ; in the canvas' to the gentle swaying of the tall 
itself in defiance of the beggar’s rags which may i spars. The wreck of the brig lay about two 
clothe her. i milos distant off the starboard beam, and by this 

‘ By George, then, Mr Prance—why, yes, to be hour the corvette, as she now proved to be, with 
sure! I see what you mean,’ I cried all on a \ the crimson cross fluttering at her peak, had 
sudden—‘ that must be our buccaneering friend I floated to within a mile and a lialf or thereabouts 
of the other day! ’ I on the other side of the hull; and thus the three 

‘Neither more nor leas/ said he ; ‘an odd ren- of us lay. 
counter certainly, considering what a big place I went down on the quarter-deck to smoke 
the soa is. And yet I don’t know : such a clipper a pipe, and whilst 1 lay over the bulwark rail 
will have sailed two feet to our one, thoimh she watching the man-of-war, my eye wj\s taken by 
exposed no more tlian her foresail. She’il have j anSomewlmt curious appearance in the line of the 
run as we did, and the light airs and bafiliiig ocean away down in the south-west quarter. It 
weather wliich followed will easily account for | was a sensible depression in the edge of the sea, 
this meeting.’ ' a$ though you vieweil it through defective 

‘She is not yet the handful of charred staves ' window-glass. U wjls an atmospheric ell'ect, and 
you thought her, Mr Prance,’ saiil I; ‘thev ; an o<ld one. Tlie circle went I'ound with the 
managed to get the fire under, anyway, though | clearness of the side of a leu's to that part, 
they luul to abandon the brig in the oml.—What and there it looked as tliough some gigantic knife 
18 that fellow bcyoml her ? She lias the look of | had pared a piece clean out—with this addition : 
a man-of-war: a ship, I believe ; yes, I think 1 ] that there was a curious sort of faintness as of 
can catch sight of the yai^Js on the mi/zeu peep- 1 mist,where the sky joined the sea in the hollow 
main.’ j of this queer dip. I ran my eye over the pcxip 

All her canvas had risen, l)Ut nothing of her I to ace if othera up there were noting this appeur- 
hull, saving the black fdm of her bulwark hover- | ance, but I did not observe that it had won utten- 
mg upon the horizon with an icy gleam betwixt lion. For my pait, 1 should have made nothing 
it and the sen-line, as though there was no more of it, accepting it as some trick of refraction, but 
of her than that When the others came on deck for it somehow entering into my head to re- 
tbere was no little e.vcitemcut amongst them on member how the second mate of the ship I had 
learning that the hull was neither more nor less made my fiKt voyage in once told me of a sudden 
than the veritable wreck of the brig whose pres- shift of. weather that had taken his craft aback 
ence had filled ns witli alarm un<l misc*ry a few and \v1’eckc<l her to her tops, and that it had been 
days before. Glasses of all sort’* were brought heralded, tliough there was no man to interpret i 
to boar upon her, and by this time it was te be the sign, by just such another horizontal depres- 
Mcertained without doubt that she was absolutely won as that upon which my eyes were now 
deserted; ‘ unless/ I heard Mr Emmett say to Mr resting. 

Prance, ‘her people should be Ijring concealed However, on dismounting from the bulwarks 
within, hoping to coax us to visit her by an for a brief yam with little Saunders, the matter 
appearnnoe of being deserted, when, of couree, went out of my mind and I thought no more of 
they would cut us off, and plunder our remains it 

moan, those wlio would be fools enough to Whilst we were at lunch, Mr Cocker came 
boam her out of curiosity.’ down the companion steps cap in hand and said 

Likely OS not, Mr Prance answered with a something to the captain. ^ , 
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‘All riglit, sir,’ I lieonl old Keeling answer: | ‘Ah! of course; a son of my Lord .Sandown. 

; vat>lasn fUon I Tlsio will k/s f.a* >i2;» • U.._a ^ 


‘it will be a visit of curiosity rather than of This will be news for Sir Edward.’ He bent a 
courtesy.—How far is the boat?’ look at the corvette, as though measuring the 

‘She’s only just left the wreck, sir.’ distance between the vessels. 

‘ Veiy well, Mr Cocker.’ 


‘ Veiy well, Mr Cocker.’ 

'Tlie seitond mate remounted the steps. 

cmi . _a._ » _1-J_I _i.i 


‘Sir,’ here said old Heeling, ‘I believe •that 
luuclieou is still upon the table. Let me conduct 
you below, sir. It will have been a niiglity hot 


‘The corvette,’ exclaimed old Keelmc, address -1 you below, sir. It will have been a niiglity hot 
ing us generally, ‘has sent a boat to tiie wreck,' ri<le for you out upon those unsheltered waters.’ 
presumably to overhaul and report upon her. ' ’ilie lieutenant bowed, and followed the skipper 

The boat is now approaching ua I have little , to the companion. Colledge put his arm through 

doubt that the corvette is homewai*d boinid, in mine and led me to the rail, 
which case, ladies and gentlemen, you might be ; ‘ J say, Dugdalc,’ he exclaimed, * I should like 

glad to send letters by her. There will be plenty , to see my cousin. It would be rather a lark to 
of time. The calm, I fear, threatens to last' visit liis ship, wouldn’t it? Not too far off, is she, 

There was instintly a hurry amongst the d’ye thinkr he added, cocking his eye at the 
passengers, most of whom rushed away from the , vessel. 

table to write tlieir letters. • i ‘Why, no ; not on such a day as this.’ 

I emptied my wine-glass and went on deck,' ‘Will you come if 1 go?’ 

and saw a mau-of-war’s boat a}>proacliing us; the ' ‘With the greatest pleasure.’ * 
bright ash oars rose and fell with exquisite pre- ; ‘Oh, that’s downright jolly of you, by Gco»‘ge. 
ci&ion, and the white water spat from the stem of We’ll go in my cousin’s boa^ and he'll send us 
the little craft as she was swept through it by the back. I like tile look of those men-of-wavs-meu. 
rowers, with a young fellow in the uniform of a It makes one feel safe even to see them rowing, 
naval lieutenant of that day steering her. She —Ah, thei’e goes something to drink for the poor 
came Hjxshing alongside; up mse the oars, the fellows. I^pon my word, old Keeling buttons up 
lively hearty in the bows liooked on, and the a kind heart under that queer coat of his.’ 


lively hearty in the bows hooked on, and the a kind heart under that queer coat of his.’ 
officer, lightly springing on to tlie i-oiie ladder ‘I presume,’ said I, ‘that the lieutenant will 
which had been dropped over th 5 -ide fur his make no difliculty in couscuting to carry im in 
convenience, gained the deck with a twist of his his boat I am ignonint of the rules wliicli 
thumb that was meant as a salutation to the govern his service, Supjwse you step below, and 
ship. arrange with him V If he may not take us, Keel- 

Old Keeling was now on the poop, and Mr ing u ill lend u.s a boat, I am sure.’ 

Cocker conducted the lieutenant to him. 1 j)own he went full of eagerness, his handsome 


Cocker conducted the lieutenant to him. 
happened to be stcuiding near, talking with ! face Hushed with e.xcitemeiit Mrs Radcliffe had 
Colledge and Mrs Radcliffe, Mis.s Temple not 1 joined two or three ladies, and stood with them 
yet having returned with the letter which she 1 asking questions of Mr Cocker about the corvette 
liad gone to her cabin to writi;. The skipper ; and the wreck. On glancing through the sky- 


had gone to her cabin to writi;. The skipper ; and the wreck. On glancing through the sky- 
received the naval officer with a gracious bow. 1 light presently, I saw the lieutemmt picking a 
‘Our captain,’ exclaimed the young fellow, in | piece of cold fowl at tlie table with a bottle 
a gentlemanly easy way, ‘instructed me to ovef- of champagne at his elbow. Old Keeling sat at 
liaul yonder wri'ck, and then come on to you to* his side, and opposite were Colledge and Miss 
see if we can l»o ot any service;’ and I saw j Temple. The four of tliem were chatting briskly, 
his eye rest with an expression of delight upon 1 took a*)eep at the boat under the gangway. It 
Miss Hiid8«)n, who rose through the companion was a treat to see the jolly English faces of the 
at that instant and drew close to hear what | fellows, and to hear the tongue of the old home 
passed. . ^ . 1 spoken over the side. A number of oun seamen 

‘Sir,’ cried old Keeling with another bow, ‘I j had perched themselves on the bulwaite» and 
am obligetl to your captain, sir. It is, sir, very jj>j«re calling questions to the men-of-wais-mcn 
considerate of him to send. My jiassengers are | uhilst they watched them draining the glasses 
preparing lettei's, ami we shall be veiy scffsible i which the steward had sent down to them in a 
of your goodness in receiving and transmitting j basket. 

.... I about twenty minutes the lieutenant made 

‘Pray, what ship is this, sir?’ exclaimed tlie j his appearance upon deck, followed by Keeling 
heutenuut, glancing about him w’ith the curiosity j and Miss Temple and Colleilge, who came sliding 
of a stranger, and then taking another thirsty i up to me U) say that it was all right: the lieu- 
peep at the golden young lady. tenant would convey us with pleasure and bring 

rhe Vomttm Ida, sir, of and from Loudon for us back : and what did I think? Miss Temple 
wmbay, so many days out.—And pray, what was to be of our party. 

. ’♦ ‘ liumph I’said I; ‘nuy other ladies?’ 

His Majesty S shin Aluoiciemit'* TT«» nin<lA n crrnniii'o ‘ lip ppsnrtriflorl ir» n 


He made a grimace. 


r Other ladies?’ 

No,’ he responded in a 


exclaimed, whisper; ‘tlic lieutenant suggesteil othera ; but 

Pantoii her commander?’ • 1 could twig in Miss Temple’s face that if others 

He answered the lieutenant.* went she would remain. You know there's not 

J “‘y cousin 1* cried Colledge; a woman on board that she cares about—I rather 

haven t seen him these seven years. How want’ said he. retiirninif to his former voice. ‘ to 


haven t seen him these seven years. How want,’said he, returning to his former voice, ‘ to 
uoo^d odd, now, to fall in with him kere!^ introduce her to iiiy cousin. He will be seeing 

‘Oh, indeed,' said the lieutenant, with a hint my father when he I’eturns, and is pretty sure to 
of respect in his manner that might liave been talk,’ said he, giving me a wink, 
wanting in it before* ‘May I venture to ask ‘Does Mi® Temple know that you've invited 


wanting in it before, ‘ilay I venture to ask 
your name?’ 

‘ Colledge,’ * 


‘ She does, Trojan.’ 
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‘ And Ijow did elie receive the news ? ’ 

‘ With raptnre/ he cried. 

hg lor auoh raptures! but I’ll go^ epite of 
her delight’ 

Bf thid time Miss Temple had made known 
her intentions to her aunt. 1 became aware of 
this circumstance by the old lady uttering a loud 
shriek. * 

* It is entirely out of the (jnchtion ; I forbid 
you to go,’ she cried, with a face of agony on 
her. 

* Nonsense ! ’ answered Miss Temple : sliu and 
her aunt ainl old Keeling and the lieutenant were 
slowly coming towards the break ol the poop, 
where Colledge and 1 waited whilst this alterca¬ 
tion proceeded ; so everything sanl was plainly 
to be hemd by us. *It is us calm as a river,’ 
exclaimed the girl, sending one of her flashing 
looks at the sea. * 

‘ You may be drowned ; you may never return. 

I will not permit it. What would your mother 
think?’ cned poor Mrs Badclifle vehemently, 

1 locking away with her face, and clapping her 
lands to emphasise her words. I 

‘Aunt, do not bo ridiculou.s, I beg. T shall go. I 
It will amuse me, and I am already very weary ol \ 
the voyage. Only consKler: at tins rate of sail- ( 
iiigwe may be five or six niuutlis longer at seu. I 
This is a little harmless, sale distraction. Now, j 
don’t be foolish, auntie.’ I 

The old huly appealed to (Captain Keeling, j 
He was looking somewhat dubiously round 
the horizon when the lieutenant broke in; then ' 
Culletlge indulged in a flourish, and though 1 | 
can’t truce the steps of it, nor recollect the talk, 
somehow or other a little later on the three oi us 
wei'e in the boat, a bag of letters on a tliwart, the 
lieutenant picking up the yoke-lines as he seated 
himself, the bow-oar thrusting off, with a vision 
through the open rail of the poop of old Captain 
Keeling stiffly sawing the uir with his arms, in 
some effort, as I took it, to console Mrs Badcliffe, 
who flourished a handkerchief to he^ face as 
though she wept. 

. ' GOLD IN NATUKE. 

From ite feeble affinity for other substances, go>J< 
is almost always met with in what is calleil the 
* native state;’ that is, as gold itself, simply 
Mloyed with a little silver or copper. Wherever 
this precious metal is met with in considerable 
quantities, it is always at the surface of the soil, 
strewed iu sand or gravel, in the betls of rivers, 
or in the debris of quartz rocks. Such is the 
case, for instance, iu (California, Australia, British 
Columbia, &c. These deposits are known as 
* alluvial formationsthey are the same iu which 
are found also the diamoud| the ruby, .the 
sapphire, and other precious stones. Iliefte 
alluvial formations are common enough ; they 
occupy a large portion of the earth’s surfoce, and 
wherever they exist, gold has been or is to be 
found. 

Formerly, the British Isles had their gold¬ 
fields, like other countries. In Lanarkshire, in 
Scotland,, gold was discovered in the time of 
ilames IV., and for some time as many as three 


Inindred men were employed in mining for it. 
England was a nch gold country iu the tune of 
(^ueeii Boadicea, and the fact was well known 
to the Bomaus. Xu the time of Henry VlII. 
some three liuiulre*l thousand pounds^erling 
were obtained from English gold mines/^In fact, 
there can be little doubt tlmt iu euily historic 
periods, the alluvial formations of Gmit Bnlain 
and lieland were as plentiful as roganls gold os 
those of Austiidia or California at the present 
day; and this British gold has disappeared as 
population has incivosed. 

We find the same thing occurring in America 
and Australia: jiu sooner <loes the population 
become thick in a gold district, however rich, 
than the alluvial gold disappears. The precious 
metal is then only to be met with in the rock 
itself, generally in quartz which truverscs clay 
schist—white quuriz and green schist, like that 
the (flyde district in Scotland and that of 
Nova Scotia—and the mining operations become 
11101*0 and more dilficult as the work advances. 

The remnants of the ancient gold-fields of Great 
Britain and Ii-elund are still mauilest. We find 
traces of gold in the quartz ‘gossan’ of Cornwall, 
Wales, Peebles, Wicklow, &.c Generally, it is ne- 
coiiipaiiied by silver, and often the silver yields 
a return when will not. But instead of 

a miner being able to pick up twenty pounds’ 
wortli of gold a day, as has been done over aiwl 
over again of late years in yuuoouver’s Island 
and British Columbia, lor instaii<*e, he gets down 
a ton of rock at a cost of some two pounds 
sterling, and finds that it yields, alter btomping, 
nine pennyweights of gold, or, say, about twelve 
shillings’ worth. This is the general rule ; there 
may be here and there an exception, but such 
an exception is very rare, in luct quite a 
curiosity. 

•Although miners in Australia and California, 
Ac., have met oecusioually with gold nuggets ol 
enormous size—for instance, the nugget weighing 
twenty-eight pounds found in North Carolina, 
and the mass of gold weighing upwards ol one 
hundred and thirty-four pounds lound once iu 
South Australia—such specimens are only to be 
met with iu newly-discovei*ed gold districts, and 
even thei'e aie rai‘itie.s. More generally, the 
precious metal lies in smaller nuggets, or* pepites, 
oiteit as scales, grains, or dust, which are col¬ 
lected hy ‘washing’•and ‘panning’—two simple 
I processes, to which we will refer pivsently. 

! Before the discovery of gold iu California, the 
I Russian mines in the Ural Mountains were tlie 
I most ])i*oductive iu the world. The Ural alluvial 
! washings rarely yield less tliaii one and a quarter 
' ounce of gold to the ton ol gi uvel, never more 
than two and a thinl ounces. The beat Brazilian 
and qthcr South American sands average about 
tw'o unci a half ounces of gold to the tun of sand. 
Several mines which yi^ld much leas than that 
are w'orked, but only with very small and nre- 
carious profiuv Africa and Asia have also their 
gold-winds, and supply annually a large amount 
of gold-dust. In Europe, how'ever, the surface- 
work has been done ages ago ; and where gold is 
still to be found, it is only to be got by luinmg. 
Tims, at a pltt< e called Varospatok, iu Transyl¬ 
vania, one ol the richest gold uistiicts iu Europe, 
the mines have been worked ever since the' tuue 
of the Romans. 
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To form some notion as to the profuse manner over the sides oi tlie jmu ; while the j;old and 
in which gold is distributed over the earth, and heavy pebbles are retained by the rim. Among 
to be forewarned as regards speculation in ininos these pebbles, sapphires, rubies, garnets, &c., are 
where a small (piantity of gold has come to light, sometimes met with. This operation when 
we have only to consider that almost all the practised in some of the newIy-discovei*ed gold 
Enropenn rivers carry along a certain amount of districts is said to be highly exciting. • 
gold-dust in their sands. Such are the libine, ‘Amalgamation’ is pmetised in many of tlie 
the Seine, the lleuss, tlie Aar, the Danube, and a American, Austrian, liiissian, and qther nnms. 
number of others; besMes the Clyde in Lanark- It is based on the propeity possessed by merciuy 
shire, and many other streams iu Scotland, Wales, (quicksilver) of dissolving gold. The rock is 
ami ConiwulL lirst reduced to as fine a powder as possible by 

The quantity of the precious metal contained appropiiatc stamping machinery and tlieu treated 
in these river-sands is, how'ever, extremely small, with mercury. The latter is afterwards presse*! 
One ton of sand from the bed of the llhiue yields thi'ough ( hamuis leather, which retains the amal- 
only nine ami a half grains of gohl, or one-fiftieth gam This amalgam, a compound of gold and 
part of an ounce. Yet, with this very minute mercury, is distilled in earthenware or iron 
quantity the bed of that part only of tlie Rhjuc j-etorts; the solid gold is left behiml in the 
which Hows throiigli what was formerly French retort, whilst the mercury distils over, and is 
U'lritory was calculated by a friend uf ours to collected for another operation, 
contain no less than thirty-six thousand tons of ‘Ciipellation’ consists in tfuxing the ore in 
pure gold. crucibles along with oxide of lead or pure lead. 

Dr rhipson has called our attention to the The latter metal runs through the melted mass, 
curious fact, that when the sand of the river and takes up all the gold, silver, copper, and 
Seine, near I’.iri-, is used for glass-making, it is other metals that may he present in the ore. 
not an uiicoiunion occurrence to find here ami The lead is then extracted ft*om the crucible and 
there in the glass-house a crucible which is submitted to what is called cupellution ; that is, 
slightly gilt at the bottom. The Qiiai des heated in contact with tiie air m porous vessels 
Orfevres, near the Louvre, u»e<l to be a noted culled ciqttds. i>y this process the lead, the 
gold-liold. a clasn of men similar in many copper, the antimony, ami other metals*—-but 
respiicts to the ragpickers of the present ilay not the gold and bilver—which may be pl•e^ent 
uere in the habit ol purchasing five trancs’ are o.vidiscd ; the melted oxides penetrate into 
worth of meiciuy; and after passing the san<l the pores of the cupel, and are now ami then 
of the river through it all day, tlu'y sold tlie blown off freni the surface of tlie molten inuhs. 
mercury again in tlic evening for six or seven Finally, a button of silver, containing all the 
francs ; thus making one or two francs a day gold, remains alone on the cui>el. This operation 
by the goM of the river. This indii.^try has, must he seen to be preperly understood. The 
however, long eea.'.ed to exist. gold and silver are separated by nitiic acid, w'hich 

More than half a century ago a curious experi- dissolves tlie latter and leaves the pure gold 
ment ivaa made by M. Sago, a Professor of heliind. 

Chemistry in Pans. Jle burnt several ol |lie Not unfreqnently, gold is present in minute 
vines which grow lu luxuiiance around the city ; quantities in iron pyrites or inundic, in copper 
his specimens were collected near the banks pyrites, blende, galena, and other minerals, wuich 
of the river. From tlie ash of these plants he often contain also a little silver. When this is 
extracted cuoiigli gold to coin three napoleons, tlie case, both the precious metals may ofttiines 
From this experiment, which inu<le a consider- be extracted with profit. 

able sensation at the time, it would appear that In conclusion, we should observe that when 
the gold of the sand finds its way in some minerals of any kind contain gold in appreciable 
unaccountable manner into the plants which grow qiiuntity their specific gra\ity is fou^ to be 
on the banks of the river. It was rather am ►above the ordinary figure. Thus, for instance, 
expensive experiment, as each of tlie golt^ pieces quartx has a specific gravity of 2*()0; that is, its 
of the value of twenty ‘francs thus produced weight is about two and a half times that of its 
coat the Professor over one hundred anil twenty own bulk of water. But when quartz contains 
francs. a notable amount of gold, iU specific gravity 

The modes adopted for extracting gold are rises to 3, 4, 5, and even more, according to the 
‘washing,’ ‘panning,’ ‘amalgamation,’ and ‘cupel- amount of precious metul present, 
lution.’ The first two are bu.sed upon the specific Withiirtne present century, several enormonsly ^ 
gravity of the precious metal, whicli is very high, rich ‘gold-fields’ or gold districts have been 
Therefore, when a stream of water is caused to discovered. First came that of Culifornia, where , 
flow over gravel containing gold-dust,, scale.*:!, or the surface-gold is said to be already exhausted 
nuggets, the gravel is carried away to si certain in great measure, ainl mineral lodes are now 
distance; whilst the gold, from its greater weight, mined there for the precious metal, inst as we 
falls to the bottom and collects nearer the source Aine for copper or tin in England. Then came 
of the water. This method is practised in Africa the discoveiy of gold in Australia, followed by 
and America by means of wooden troughs con- that in New Zealand, wdiich latter country bus 
striicted specially for the pui-pose. been known to export as much as thirty thou- 

The operation called ‘panning’ is carried out sand ounces of gold in a single week. After- 
by the miners in California, Australia, and wards came the discoveries in Briti.^h Columbia, 
British Coluuibia ; it consists in taking a pan, VanconvePs Island, South Africa, &c. Sooner or 
like the lid of a saucepan, throwing the auriferous later, the surface-gold of all these localities will 
gravel and dirt into it, and washing the latter he exhausted, as is that of (Ireat Britain; but 
with water, tallowing the muddy liquid to flow there are, doubtless, still many luz^e- tracts npuu 
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tlie surface of the globe where gold abounds. 
Who knows what treasures may await us in 
the alluvial formations of the interior of 
Australia 1 

• e 

UY WEDDING DAY. 

*A SOUTH AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

‘Well, Miss Grey, you are going to have a 
scorcher/ said Mr Green as lie greeted me one 
summer morning. 

I would gladly have doubted his word, for it 
was Christmas Day, and, moreover, my wedding 
day as well; but early as it was, tlie sun was 
sluhiug from a cloudless sky—‘shining with all 
his might;’ and, though he had browned the 
grass, and bake<l the earth, and pumped up 
every drop of water long ago, leaving nothing 
but hot stones in tUe creek beds, he set to work 
as earnestly as if he had just taken a contract 
to dry up the deluge and wanted to get done 
in time. | 

‘Ah, well,’ I said, trying to make the beatj 
of it—‘ah, well, blessed is the bride the sun 
shined on, you know.’ 

I left the sliady veranda, and went across to 
the wool'shed to give a finishing touch to the 
wedding breakfast, alrea^Iy laid there on a long 
table improvised for the occasion. Only the 
decorating pait was left to me ; and as I arranged 
such greenery and flowers as 1 had, the old saw 
kept running in my head: ‘ Blessed is the bride 
the sun shines on.’ Surely the omen is true this 
once, for was there ever such a splendid fellow 
as Jack, or such a lucky girl as 1 ? I changed 
my opinion of old saws before the day was over; 
but there, that’s telling. 

Then 1 thought of my past life, and wondered 
if I was the same Mary Grey who, two years 
—yes, only two years ago, had been all alone in 
the wo^ld. I remembered my timid, scared 
feeling at being among strangers wlien I cam,e 
as govei^ness to this up-country rum How queer' 
the life liad seemed at first, and how home¬ 
like it seemed now. It was hard to realise 
that I could ever be afraid of Mrs Green, who 
was like a loving mother to me. I soon got 
to like ray work too; and then—yes, then came 
Jack, and had things been ever so bad,*ilfe would 
have seemed couleur de rose to me. 

So 1 was dreaming over my work on that hot 
Christmas morning thirty years ago, when I 
was disturbed by Minnie Green. ‘Oh Miss 
Grey,’ she said, ‘Mr Bushtou has come, a^rd 
Mr Stanley ’ [Dick Stanley was to be Jack’s best- 
man], ‘and Mr Bruce, and’—with emphasis—* the 
poKon! Such a funny little man, Miss Grey, 
with yellow hair, and a pink face like a baby’s, 
and white hands.—Do parsons always have pink 
faces and white hands V 

I never had an opportunity of answering this 
question, for Just tiien Jack appeared, and Minnie 


having gone to have another look at the cleric 
English complexion and white hands which hod 
I so impressed her, we fell into a conversation, 
interesting enough to ourselves, but of no concern 
to outsiders, till we were interrupted,,^!:!^ Mrs 
: Green. 

‘Well, upon my word,’ she said, ‘what on 
earth can you two have to talk about?—Come, 
Mary; it is time for you to think of dreeing. 
You can’t have anything vexy particular to say 
to Jack liere; and if you have, there is all 
the rest of your life to say it in.* With which 
profound remark she sent Jack to the dining¬ 
room, where a picnic sort of first breakfast was 
goj^g on; and taking me to my room she brought 
me a cup of tea, and told tue to rest a little, 
for 1 had a thirty-mile ride before me. 

Now, though iny drees was simple in the 
extreme, and 1 could have put it on myself 
in five minutes, being a bride I must be dressed. 
Mrs Green and Minnie, who xvas to be my 
bridesmaid, undertook tliis office, and hindered 
me sadly. My dress was plain white muslin, 
simply made, and 1 had not intended wearing 
a veil ; but Mrs Green said that as they seldom 
saw a wedding, and she did not sup^iose I would 
be married again in a liuiry, I might as well 
do the thing in style while I was about it; 
so, to please her, I shrouded myself in a length 
of plain tulle that covci'cd me almost from 
head to foot, and really the effect w'as rather 
good. 

At last 1 was diessed ; but somehow we man¬ 
aged to be late, and it was a quarter of np 
hour behind time when I w'ent across to the 
wool-shed on Mr Green’s arm ; while Biddy held 
an umbrella over my head, and Mrs Green 
followed sticking in utterly unnecessary pins to 
the very last moment Every one was w'aiting ; 
and the shed, decorated with such greenery as 
was available, looked quite festive. At one end 
stood the breakfast table with the cake, home¬ 
made, but imposing, a towering monument to 
Airs Green’s housewifely skill. By a small table 
stood the clergyman in his surplice, looking a 
trifle out of place; while round about wei'e 
ranged all available seats fi'oin chairs to milking- 
stools and slab benches with stick legs. They 
were all occupied, for, as I have already said, 
a wedding was not an every-day occurrence, and 
people had turned out in full force. 

We advanced with all 2 >ossible decorum, and 
the ceremony proceeded as usual till the ring 
had been put on and the blessing given, when 
some one, breathless and dusty, dashed in at the • 
doo^ and cided : ‘ Fii-e ! Bush-fire I Close here 1’ 
Instantly most of the forms were upset, and 
there was a rush for the door. 

* Hi! Stop a minute,’ cried Jack as he collared 
his two friends and dragged them back; ‘ we 
will get this over now.’ 

The clergyman hesitated, then skipping a good 
deal, he began the exhortation in which wives 
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get 8(f luuch good advice and husbands so twisted tliat unfortunate veil into a turb^ui and 
little. went to the house with the bewildered parMon. 

‘Oh, never mind all that,'cried Jack, stamping , We fonml Mr Green giving onlere for the 
with impatience; ‘we will have the.“amaze- ai/fn\:rr otchS^^ 


Alt. 1 11 It a r :* aecorawjci in nonour oiMi^iinsuutw w ue puiieu 

mentVand all the rest of >t some other tune. i„fl„,„„^ble things to be put 

—Whai. have we to sign ? Be quick!’ ® * 

Jack’s friends made the poor clergyman show .{ViU the fire come here?’ askdd the Rev. 


where we had to sign ; and we all did it in a Augustus Smith anxiously. 

desperate hurry, the two witnesses scrawling ‘ Not if we can help it,’ said Mr Green; ‘ but 

something when their turn came and bolting it will be hard work stopping it on a day like 

at once. Jack just took me in his arms and gave this, and it is well to be ready.’ 

me a huiTied kiss. ‘Good-bye, dear little wife,’ ‘V tl>« fire ‘lou’t come, the sjwrks will, said 

he whisper«l-‘good.bye;’ and he was gone,leav. »a*^ 


. 1 *1 . sive; ‘and them branches is just the things to 

ing the clergyman and me alone together. lct*teh ’ 

He—the clergyman was a young nmn j^st ‘Yes; get them down at once,’said Mr Green, 
out from Home. He had a clear complexion, and l,e hurried off, calling buck to hU wife : 
fairlmir parted down the middle, and was nlto- ‘Send up some tea to the inen as soon as you 
gether the mildest>]ooking little man imagin- i can.’ 

able ; his little round face just now displaying the | I went to my room to change my dress, and 
blankest pos-dble astonishment. ‘ Ye husbands— there on the bed was my*hauit laid out for 
loveth himself—ye wives—subject—plaiting of my homewni'<l ride with Jack. ‘Dear me! how 

hair and wealing of gold—ama/einent,’ he differently the day was tunnng out fmm what 

muttered incohureutly, looking fi*om me, stand- , we expected,’ 1 thought. If it had not been for 
ing alone in my white veil and dress, to the i that fire, 1 would have been putting on iny habit 
deserted and ni)tm*ued forms, and the cake tower- ; instead of tliis print morning-dress. No. On 
ing in solemn grandeur at the end of the i-ooin. ' second thoughts, I decided things had . hap- 
I believe he manfiilly intended to do his duty, if pened so fast that, supposing the cereuiony to 
no one else did, and finish that ceremony to the have been finished properly, we would just 


I i^lieve he uiaufiilly intended to do his duty, if pened so fast that, supposing the cereuiony to 

no one else did, and finish that ceremony to the have been finished properly, we would just 

bitter cud ; but to mid that cxlioi tation at one have sat down to breakfast and 1 would be 
poor woman left all alone would have been, to \ cutting the cake; instead of which I went to the 
say the least of it, personal; so he gave it up and | kitchen and cut large hunks of bread with cheese 
shook hands, os is tlie practice of clergymen. | to match. 

‘ I—T wish you every happiness, Mrs Rushton,* I It really was a disappointing wedding day. 
he stammered ; then, remembering that 1 had { What was the good of getting married only to 
just been miceremoniou>ly deserted by my bride- , lose sight of iny bridegroom at once, and have to 
groom, and not being sure whether such was the ; work au'oy as if nothing had happened ? And 
custoiii t‘f tile country or not, he muttered some- Jack, poor fellow, what a day he must be having, 
thing about ‘synipatiiyand tlien, gathering his har<l at work in the heat and dust and smoke, 
wits together with a violent effoi't^ he biii-st out 1 felt hall inclined to give in and have a real 

like Mr Winkle : ‘ Wlierc are they ? What is the good ciy ; but laughed instead, for through the 

meaniitg of this most indecorous behaviour?’ window^ 1 saw the Rev. Augustus working hard 
1 did not answer, but mn to the door to look under Biddy’s directions, taking down and carry¬ 
out. ing away the decoiutions put up with so much 

‘What does this mean ?’ he iHipeated, following ; care an hour or ho hefom 
me. Ml'S Green and I set to work at once o^^oinan’s 

‘Can’t you see? Can’t you smell?’ I answered \^rk in time of fii^*—boiling kettles and getting 
impatiently. ‘It is a bush-fire.’ ‘'jtea and pi-ovisions rea<ly for the men—no light 

• i task in this instance, for there were thirty or forty 
The head station was bftilt in a valley at the | men, and no other station near enough to share 
foot of a range of hills that formed a sort of! in the providing. When the first batt h was ready 
semicircle behiml it. They were thickly wooded ' it was taken up the hill by two of the men’s 
with ‘stringy bark,’ and covered with fern and , wives. 

gross-ti'ees, and from among them there now' rose, I Mr SmiUi and I next busied ouwelves in taking 
through air already (luivcring with heat, a | out and filling all the tubs in the establishment, 
column of thick white smoke, that floated up- and in them bags and branches to be used in 
wards in billowy clouds. The file was near— i beating, should the fire come near the house. 
that one could tell by the smell of burn4r\g gum- ' We paused, Mr Smith and ],Mdien w'c liad done 
leaves ; and though it could not have been burn- i all we could, an<l gazing upwards, wondered what 
ing long, it promised .to be a laige fire, and a it* must feel like to be before that awful fire, 
fiewe one, for, os we watched, ]>uff8 of i-eddish- where wo wei'c, the air (piivered and 

brown rose bcfoi'e the white smolje, showing that' danced w'itb the heat and smoke, and the baked 
the flaiiies were getting stronger. earth almost hurt our feet. What must it be up 

The first set oi men had disuppcareil over the i them ? we wondered. The W'ind had strength- 
ridge already; but Jack and ms friemls wem ' ened, driving the smoke across the sky; and the 
only half-way up, and had stopped to cut boughs sunlight coming through it, shed a lurid yellow 
from some young saplings. They looked back, glare on all around. Behind the hill the smoke 
and X snatched off my veil and w'aved it to Jack ; rc^ thicker, faster, and darker, and the deep 
they returned the salute with a fiourish of their sullen roar of the fire could be hemtl. As we 
branches, aud^hen resumed their climb; while 1 watched, a figure appeared on the top of the hill, 
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then auaUior uQil aiiotb^ir, till quite a dozen were hurt^ notkiug would have hindered Brown 
in sight. I could juafc make out Mr Green with from telling me every detail. 

Jack and hU friends beside him. They seemed I suppose wo all looked liot; but poor Mr 
to be oonsultiug about something. More men Smith was the pictui'e of misery, as he stood in 
kept uoming up by twos*aud threes, dragging or his hot black clothes slicing beef in a tenip^ture 
ciUTyiug scorclied bruuclieB ; some liuug them- ' considerably above a hundred degrees. 
selves down in the nearest shade with the cbarac- j ‘ Why don't you take off your coat V said 
teristic imptflse of old hands at bush-fireB to hike j Biddy, noticing his distress, 
a rest when they could get it. The rest stootl or Poor little man; I believe he blushed furiously, 
lolled in groups, evidently waiting for oi-ders. At but can’t be sure, for it wa.s a simjde impusBi- 

last the council of war on tlie hill-top came to an bility for his face to get any rudder than it 

end. Mr Green pointed along the ridge and already was. 

shook hands with Jack, who with ten or a dozen ‘Do, lilr Smith,’ said Miu Green. ‘1 wouldn’t 
men started off in the du'ection indicated. work in a hot tiling like that for anything ; 

We liad not iiotfted—or, at least, I had not, for , besides, it’s real good cloth, and it’s sure to 
of course I had eyes for no one else while Jack ' get sjHiilt.—Here, Biddy ; take Mr Smith’s coat, 
was in sight -that all this tiipe the two women , and luuig it up somewhere out ot the way.* 
had been scminbling down the hill, accompanied I ‘Look sharp, sir,’ said Biddy, holding out her 

by a man, who turned olf to the stables, while the I hand ; ‘ 1 ’ve no time to lose.’ 

women came <lowii to the house, whitlier we fol- \ So he had to give it up. And 1 think that 
lowed. ! after a while he wite glad, though just at tii-st lie 

‘Mr Green says will you give Jackson tea and looked hotter and more uncomfortable than 
tucker for ten men ; Mr Kuslitou ia going over to ever. 

the big range,’ Mrs .Browui, one of the women, When w'c hail jiaiked uj) the jirovisions ami 
was saying as we came in. j seen Jackson stait, wu all went into the back 

We all fell to work at once. Mr Smith cut veranda and looked up at the hill. 'The fire was 
beef and sliced plum-puddmg; while Mrs Green ! nearer now, and the smoke was thicker; ashes 
and Linade subbtantial sandwiciies ; Jhddy hurried I and bits ol bjurnt IViii and gum-k-avc.s W’ere 
op the kettles ; mid Mrs Brown and Sirs Jones j fulling all around ; the hun shone hotter, and 
packed things up as soon as they wei'e ready, j the parched air seemed to storcli one’.s face. On 
As we worked, we a.‘»ked brief duustions, and i the hill-top the men were cutting <lowa brnnehea, 
got them answered still more brieny, with most ' and evidently g«‘tting reaily for a bti-uggle. 
aggravating mtemiptions at interesting points. j ‘They are going to burn a track,’ said Mi-s 
‘Is it a big tire]’ Broivn. ‘I expect they’d like then’ tucker now ; 

they won’t have time to eat when the file 
‘Where w’ere they wdien you got up V ! comes.’ 

‘Just coming off the steep range. They had ‘ Where is it now P 1 asked, 

stopped the fire uU along ; hut it got into the ‘About hall’ a mile off; but it won’t take long 

stringy bark and came along over their heads.— to come,’ said Mrs Brown. 

Are these the bags, Airs Green?—Yes; they had ''But,’ said Air Smith, looking puz/lcd, ‘why 
to run. it got behind Mr Kuslitou and a lot of don’t they extiuguibli it further 
’em.—Wliere do you keep the clean towels?' , ‘Becaubo they can’t,’ said Airs Brown. ‘It’s in 

imagine my feelings when at this pbiut she - ix grass-tree gully. If they were fools enough 

divwi head first into a cupboard and became ' to try to stand against it, they would be hliriv- 
deaf to questions. I can see it now, that country ; elled up like bo much brown pai)er.’ And she 
kitchen, J.rebh whitewashed in honour of Clirist- ! went into the kitchen, whei*e Mis Gieeii and 
tii^ widti a bunch of gum-boughs hung fimu the ( Biddy were already preparing nunc tea and pro¬ 
ceiling by way of a ffy-cateber. A good-si/.ed | visions. 

room, with a roughly flagged floor, just now in- !“’ All thi^ time I liad been longing to hear more 
tolerably hot, for we had a roaring Are in the. , about.Jack ; but every one had been too busy to 
large fireplace, on which two large kettles aiul , answer (|Uehtions; now 1 tried again, 
a fountain were singing and spluttering. Tiie ‘WJiat ?’ said Airs Br-ovvn. ‘ Oh, Air Kuslitou ? 
wiudow-pane.s were hot to the touch; plates taken He’s not hurt: not tliat I know on at least 
from the shelves were ready warmed, and the Some one got his arm burnt, but 1 don’t think it 
buttei- was a clear transparent oil }t certainly was him’—in an aggiavatingly doubtful tone.— 
was warm work. ‘Airs Jones here buw it uU; I only saw them 

At the end of the long table stood Mr Smith, aftervvank They did look like sweeps and 
just now with knife and fork suspended, as lie no mistake.’ i 

gazed at Airs Brown, who was now intent on ‘ I didn't see much,’ said Mi-s Jones modestly : 
sorting towels. ‘ I only see half-a-dozen men beating like mad ; 

‘But—but, All'S Brown’-he gasped. , and ull ut once the fire.got into the tiees and 

‘What’s that?’ she said, emerging from Uie come along ovei’ their heads; and they never 
cupboard. took i}o notice till the sparks and things had 

How dwf they escape?’ lighted the fern behind them.—Whereas the ! 

uh, they come through it, of course.—Here’s eugar, Mrs Green?—Yes; they had to run for ' 
a towel to wrap that pudding in.’ it, they did ! But it was ml so amoky you 

1 supjiose, if I had had time to think of it, I couldn’t make out which was which. The fern 
would have been wretched about Jack’s danger, was blazing, and the burning bark wus coming 
I was anxious as it was; but we were all so down like rain. If it had been up-hill fcliey had 
busy that I had no time to fi'et; besides, I knew to go, not down, they wouldn’t have got away, 
he was safe. If he had been killed or badly no, not one of ’em.—Oh no!—Ah\ Bushton isn’t 
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the nicknames OF 

hurt; he’s got his eyebrows singed and last the 
ends oil liis moustucUes, that's ull.-—My husband 
has lost half his bcainl, and got a hole the size 
of your two hands in the buck of his vraist- 
coat. 

THE NICKNAMES OF BRITISH 
REGIMENTS. 

It has frequently been remarked, with a good 
deal of truth, tluit the ‘soldier lives in the past 
of his roginientand thew is no doubt that 
much of the conversation round the camp-fire or 
in the guardroom refers to traditions of the 
‘Service’—to events wliich, being uiirecordetl, 
would otherwise long have been forgotten. In 
this way tlie sometiiuoa curious iiickuafues 
attached to many I'egiments have been prc^served 
from oblivion. Some of tliese sol)i'i<|uets have 
crept into a place m the official titles of the | 
corp.s ctuicernetl ; others, again, are hardly known 
excej>t among .soldiers, to whom, it is not going 
too fiir to say, not a few regiments are more 
familiar by their nicknames than their new 
‘ territorial ’ names. In the present paper it may ; 
be us well to adhere to the old regimental i 
numbers ; for siicli desigiiatioiia as, for example, 
Tlie I’nncess Louiso’.s Argyll J'^nd Sutherland i 
Highluiulers make large demands on space. | 

We have above noted that some nicknames , 
have become portions ol the authorisctl titles of 1 
regiments. Such are the Hull’s, the Blues, the ; 
Greys. Everybody lias heard of the Buffs. But I 
the 3d Foot have enjoyed other and less widely ^ 
known sobriquets. Duiiiig the reuiiisubir War i 
they \v(*re firat the ‘Nutcrackers,’ uu<l aflerwaids } 
tlie ‘ Hesunvetionists.’ Thu latter arose Irom j 
their skill iii dis<'overing and unearthing con- i 
cealed tnaisure. Originally, the 3d had scarlet' 
coata, facoil and linoil with buff, together w*itU 
biiif waistcoats, breeches, and stockings. Hence ' 
the name. In 170:i, another regimen^ the 31ht, ■ 
was ruiaetl ami similarly clothed. Soon after- , 
wards, the new corp.s displa^'ed e.xtraordinary ; 
valour in some action ; so a general rode up and , 
cried: ‘Well done, old Bnfl's!’ A few ot the 
men rcqdieil: ‘We are not tlie Huffs, sir.’—‘Thou 
well done, yoiuuj Buffs,’ said the general ; and 
ever sinci' we have had both ‘Bulfs’ and ‘Young | 
Buffa’ The 22d Foot, again, once acfjuiiaid the j 
nickname ‘Rod Knights’ I'fom having been served 
out with complete suits of scarlet; but they are 
better known as the ‘Two Twoa.’ In like manner 
the 44th are the ‘Two Fours,’ and the 77th 
the ‘ Two Weve-us ’ or tlie ‘ Pot Hooks.’ 

Peculiarities of uniform have been a prolific 
source of nicknames. The Riile Brigade, for 
instance, from their sombre costume are the 
‘Sweeps j’ and on account of the very dar]c tartan 
invented for them, the HighlandcrR of what is 
now the 42tl Regiment were originally called Am 
Freiemdau Ihihh^ or the ‘Black Watch.’ The 
35th Foot, from their facings, jjru the ‘Orange 
Lilies ;* the 53<l are for ii similar reason the 
‘Brickbats;* and the 56th are the ‘Pompadours* 
—•their facings being of Madame’s chosen liue. 
Having sky-blue facings, the 97tli ai-e dubbed the 
‘ Celestials ;* while the 5th and 7th Dragoon 
Guards are respectively the ‘Gi*een’und ‘Black’ 
Horse. In adilition, the latter regiment is the 
‘Virgin Mary's Bodyguard,* and also the ‘Straw- 


boots.* They received the fii*8t of these names 
from liaving served under Maria Theresa of 
Austria; the other was gained during the sup¬ 
pression of agricultural riots in the south of 
England. From their xniform when raised the 
old 70th were known as the ‘Glasgow Greys;’ 
and the old fK)th had the amusing name of ‘ Sir 
Thomas Graham’s Perthshire Gre^bzeeks,’ for 
ob\ ions reasons. 

Some nicknames are very suggestive, if not 
always fiattcring. Of this sort are the ‘Rib- 
bieakea-s,' ‘ Piccadilly Butchers,’ or the ‘ Slashers.’ 
The ‘Rib-breakers’ are the 3d Battalion Gi*eiia- 
dier Guards, who obtaineil this sobriijuet fiom 
the combat at the Sandbag battery at liikerinunn 
—a struggle which has b^u immortalised by Mr 
Kinglake. For some years at the beginning of 
the ceutury the Life Guards were familial' as 
the ‘Piccaililly Butchers.’ ©n the occasion of 
the arrest of Sir Fi'ancis Burdett in Piccadilly, a 
conflict took place between the troopers and the 
mob ; and irom the executicfii done by the funner 
the nickname arose. In 17H8, the Household 
Cavalry were remodelled and re-olhcered. The 
old school of ollicers boasted of their ‘blue 
blood,’ and sneered at their successors ns ‘cheese- 
mongel's.’ From this circunihlance the roginients 
acquiivd the cognomen ol the ‘Checbes,’ iivhich 
adlieied to tlieni till the ]>enod of the afiair in 
Piccadilly. During tlie American War, the 28th 
Foot obtained the well-known nickname of tlie 
‘Slashers.’ An old story accounts lor tliis term 
as iollows : A Canada merchant refused to pro¬ 
vide the wonicu and children of the regiment 
with quai*ters. This happened in wintei', and 
several persons died in consequence from ex¬ 
posure. Some of the officers of the 2Hth, how¬ 
ever, resolved to exact vengeance ; they donned 
the gai'b of ‘ red men,’ and bursting in on the 
merchant v Idle he was at dinner ‘ slushed * off one 
of his ears. In America, too, the 62d got the 
name of the ‘Springers’ troni their rapid pursuit 
of thc^nemy alter the battle of Trois Rivieres. 
And in some similar maimer, no doubt, the 12th 
Ji.mcer8 became the ‘Supple Twelitli.’ With the 
object ot following up Nana Sahib, ^veiy small 
and light men were enlisted for the 20tiSJJiisbar8, 
who still retain the nickname of the ‘Dumpies;’ 
*wliile the 39tli Foot, having once acted in India 
as mounted iniuntry, are ‘Sankey’s Hoif'e’—the 
then colonel’s name Iwing Sankey. The regiment 
immediately pi'eceding this, the 38tl), used to be 
known by tlie cui-ious name ‘Pump and Tor¬ 
toise,’ on account of their great &<jbriety, and 
equally r^narkablo slowness, when once stationed 
at Malta. 

Having been detained for u long time in Scot¬ 
land by the general indicated, the 3d Hussars 
were called ‘Lord Adam (Jordon’s Life Guai'iU 
ami the 14th Foot once hud thi-ee battalions under 
a*Colonel Calvert—hence ‘(-alvert’s Entire.’ Tlie 
B?th used to rusli to the chaige with the old Irish 
war-cry, * Fuugh-a-Ballagh,’ and they aie there¬ 
fore the ‘Faiigu-a-Ballngh Boys while the 33d, 
whose recruiting sergeants carried an oaten cake 
on tlie point of their swords, were appropriately 
dubbed the ‘Havercake Lade.’ Having earned 
distinction in many campaigns, the 5th Fusiliers 
are the ‘Old Bold Fifth the 68th are the 
‘Faithful Durliams;’ the old 94tU were the 
‘ Gorviesthe 58tU ore the ‘ Steelbacks,’ from 
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some forgotten circumstance ; and, from their | or ‘ Scots Greys * soon came into semi-official use. 
initials, the 61st King’s Own Light Infantry call j Popularly called the ‘ Oxfortl Blues,* the Ro^al 
themselves the'Kolis.’ {Horse Guards were raised after the Hestoratiou 

But there are many further nicknames of a by Aulu-ey, Earl of Oxford. Their uniform, so 
similar kind. The llthfFoot, from the terrible far as colour is concerned, was the same urlit the 
slaughter they sustained at Salamanca, < 01*6 the present day; and the term * Oxford’ is merely a 
* Bloody Eleventh.’ At Albnem, the 67lh earned curious survival of the period when almost all 
the name of the ‘ Die Hards while the 101st are regiments received the names of their command- 
the ‘ Old Dirty Shirts,’ or sometimes * Lord Luke’s , iiig officers. 

I>ii*ty Shirts,’ acquii*ed during hard service in __ 

India. The lOSil are the * Old Toughs,’ also gained 

in India; and the‘Holy Boys’was the nickname , THE KKFORMED BURGLAR 
applied to the 9th Foot during the Peninsular! • t • t , t 1 

War, when they are said to have sold Bibles and , Louisa Law, and I am the wife- 

sacked monasteries. A famous regiment, the ' ^ afraid that, to be quite truthful, I ought 
50th, is the ‘Fighting Fiftieth,’ the ‘Blind Half- to say the plain and middle-aged wife—of a hnrd- 
Hundredth,’ and the ‘ Dirty Half-Hundredth.’ woi*kiiig general pnictitioner in one of the suburbs 
The latter two titles arose the one from ophthal- of Loudon. We have a large family, who at the 
mia in Egypt, and flie other from the men having comnienceineut of my stoi'v were still very young, 
once renmved the perspiration from tlieir faces „£ them are making tlieir own 

With their cutis. As they always maintain a 1 t* n * 11 * 

regimental goat, the 23d am tl.e ‘Royal Goats,’ ■ 
or the ‘Nanny Goats and the (53d, from some ! 

forgotten incident, ai-ft the ‘ iiloods»uckei* 8 .* money, although we are now in 

Royal Engineer-j and Marines nguiii, are the | comfortable circumstiim-es, owing chietty to the 
‘Mud Lo^s’ and the ‘Jollies;’ the Medical ’fortunate intervention of a reformed burglar. I 
Staff Corps are the ‘Lin 8 ee<l Lancers wliile the ; will tell the story. 

Military Train (now e.\tinct) had the compli- ■ One day 1 was* walking down a quiet thoroirdi- 
mentaiy sobriMHct of the ‘Mtu-dering Thieves.’ fare neai' Oxford Street on my return fmm a 

6thoaSeret:k:rrs‘‘¥ichbfer* i "-'t* » 

while the llth Hu.ssai-s are familiar to every one I 6 «‘>‘>e'‘ly «toope-l 

as the ‘ Cherry Pickers,’ in conse<|uence of some front of me and lifted or appeared to lift 

of their men having been captured by tlm Krencli ^ —something frem the pavement ‘ Might this be 
while robbing an orchard in Spain. In .Spam, ■ your jiropeitj', ma’am?’ he civilly asked, as he 
too, the 13th U ussars gained the nickname held out a puree towards me. ‘ Have you lost 
‘Ragged Brigade’ from having fallen into a some- your puise?’ 

what tattered condition in the course of hard I following a custom of very doubtful wisdom, 
service. And from their autmiiity, the oldest of j f that moment carrying mine in my liaiid. 

all our regiineuts, the let hoot, are ‘Pontius ' rp » a? i t • i » 11 •» ^ 

Pilate’s Bodyguard ’ ^ I involuntarily held it out, 

We have not yet,' however, exhausted thy. list of I perfectly .safe, witlioiit reficct- 

regimental nicknames; for another batch of corps ! whether or not it was advisable to do sa 
derive sobriquets from their time-honoured badges ‘Dh no; the pm* 8 e does not belong to mo. I 
or mottoes. Thus, the 17th lancers ai-e 3ie have mine here all right, os you see.’ 

‘ Death or Glory Men,’their badge being a death’s Before I could divine his intention, before I 
head, whh the words, ‘or glory.’ This famous could even cry out, much less follow him, lie 
^iment was once called the ‘Horse Marines,* *,^jj^tched my property fi*om my careless hold, and 
tw*o of its troops having acted marines on boai*!! i ,* i i*i • i a ’t* i 

tlie Hcmiimc^ii the West Iiidiec. Subse-iueiitly, the wind ij^p a narrow court which 

from the colonel’s name ami the very .iiiurt;J""‘ mto the street; and I was left 

uniform, the i7th were known for a time as ‘ Lord , ^ lament niy folly. 

Bingham’s Dandies.’ By way of a badge the 2d irremediable, for the man was 

Foot have a * Paschal lamb.’ They w’ere on\eiy quite out of sight, and no policeman w’as visible 
active duty during the Bloody Assicos under ' in the quiet sli*eet. I felt deeply vexed, for 
General Kirke, hence ‘ Kirke’s Lambs.’ But the not only had them been much more money in 
2d are also the ‘Sleepy Queen’s,’ having, at it than a poor doctors wife could well afford 
Almeida, allowed General Brcnnier to escape, to lose, but also the purse itself was a very gootl 
The 1 /tli Foot, again, from their ba^lge, are the one, neitrfy new, which for additional secunty 
‘Bengal Tigersan<l the 78th, by tiuuslatiou of 1 Imd hud stamiiecl on the flap inside with my 
tlnjir Gaelic motto, consider themselves the : name and address, so that if I chanced to lose 
‘King’s Own Men.’ Kroiii the Roman niimeals it aniong honest people, I might thereby recover 
XI^ the 40th are well kuow*n as the ‘Exccllcrs j it again. I niau'e my way to the iieait^st iiolice 
wmle the 30th are the‘Three Xs’(XXX). station to lay a complaint, but the authorities 


tne mm oi the 2d Dragoons wore gray uniforms; more so that with my puiw! I had lost all the 
about 1<02 they W’ere mounted on white bills for my day's shopping, together with other 
b«8e8. one or both of these circumstances useful memorauda, and my railwaytraturn ticket: 

the name Greys originated—the title ‘ Scotch ’ and not having a peiiuy in my pocket to buy 
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another, I had to to to the espenBe of a cab all 
the way home, which made the adventure indeed 
a costly one. 

I was writing some letters in the dining-room 
next morning, when my housemaid entered, bear¬ 
ing a 5b\jtlenian'8 card, with the intimation that a 
visitor awaited me in the drawing-room. The 
name given was ‘ Mr T. Gerard,’ with an address 
in Fenchurch Street. 

‘ But I know nobody of that name,’ I said 
dubiously. ‘ Are you sure it is not a mistake ? ’ 

‘ Oh no, ma’am ; he asked for Mr.s l^aw. And 
he’s quite the gentleman, ma’am, or I shouldn’t 
have shown him into the dmwing-room.’ 

June’s ideas of a gentleman hardlv corresponded 
with mine; but certainly the darK-liaire<l, well- 
dressed young man who presented himself to ^iiy 
gaze on entering must be described as eminently 
respectable in appearance ; and accordingly I asked 
him to be seated. He wastetl no time, but plunged 
at once into business. Putting his hand into his 

f locket, he drew out a small pared, wdiich he 
lamled to mo, asking if it was mine. I was 
agreeably surprised to behold my lost purse, 
empty, iudeetf, but for the papers it coutained, 
but otherwise uninjured. 

‘It is mine. Where did you find it?’ 

*I am a clerk in the City, madam, employe<l, as 
YOU see, in Fenchurch .Sti*eet; and hap|-K*ning to 

be in-Place yestertlay aiternoon on business 

ior tljo firm, I picked up this purse—it is need¬ 
less to say quite empty—at the entrance of a 
small back street which communicates, 1 believe, 
with Oxford Street.’ 

‘ TIic turning is near an upholsterePs shop’ ’ 

‘Yes, matlam.’ 

‘’riien that is the very court up which the 
man escaped. He must have thrown the purse 
away as lie ran.’ And in great indignation I 
related iny story. t 

Mr Gerard was shocked ami grieved to think 
that such an outrage couM possible in n 
civilised capitiil; and heartily wished that he 
had been at hand to arrest the thief in his llight. 

He asked if I thought I should recognise the 
mau again, to which I replied that I believed 
so; and then, as delicately as I could, I began 
to hint that I really could not think of troubling 
him to come so far out of his way only U- < 
restore my purse. But he was up in ayms at 
the mere suggestion of any ax^wanl. 

The only thing I could do to show my gratitude 
was to ring for cake and wine and press them 
upon him ; repeating my thanks many times as 
we parted, mutually pleased. 

‘ Well, at anyrate it’s a comfort to think that 
there are some lionest people in the world,’ 1 
reHected as I returned to the dining-room. 

I related the incident to my husband, when he 
returned from his rounds; but instead df being 
pleased, he rather unsymjMitlictically remarked 
that it was odd the yoiftig man had nothing better 
to do with his time than waste it in restoring *niy 
purse, and that he pitied the firfli in Fenchurch I 
Street. Somehow, men never will see these ' 
things as women do ; they are always so hard i 
to ple^e and so suspicious ! ( 

Kext day, the truth came to light Jane 
sought me out with a very pale face to inform i 
me that some of the drawing-room ornaments i 
were missing. In accordance with the rather ! 


senseless custom of the day, my tables and what¬ 
nots were crowdeil with a miscellaneous collec¬ 
tion of .small articles, many of them valuable. 
My smooth-spoken young friend had utilised his 
spare moments well, ^vhile Jane departed in 
search of me. A pair of silver column-cnndle- 
sticks, a silver snuff-box, a very costly ehd of 
Buttci-sea enamel with gold fittings, and a tortoise¬ 
shell papr-knife >vith a silver handle, had dis¬ 
appeared—no doubt for ever. I had been pi ond 
of my knick-knacks, wdneh were more valuable 
than perhaps befitted the establishment of a poor 
doctor; but they had cost us little, l)eing either 
heirlooms or wedding presents. 

I sat dow'u and cried, of course ; while my 
husband in terse language expressed his opinion 
of humbugging clerks. We both scolded Jane 
for admitting him into the drawinc-room, al¬ 
though his respectable appeai^fince had also taken 
me ill; but nothing could bring back our lost 
property. John gave inf<)rmation to the police, 
who promised to inquire anmng the pawnbrokers; 
but not a vestige oi the stolen projHTty was ever 
forthcoming. J^erlmps whet annoyed me even 
more than the serious loss was to think how 
civil I had been to the depredator, pressing cake 
and wine upon him >vhen all the time my pro- 
prty wah snugly 8t(»wed away in his ^xi^kete! 
How he must have laughed in his sleeve at my 
feiinplicity! 

'Iiie effect of my strictures upon Jane Avas to 
make her ever after very chary of admitting any 
stranger to the drawiim-rooni, actually on one 
occasion leaving the clergyman of the parish, 
who was the son of a bishop and the possessor of 
an hononrad historical name, standing forlornly 
on the hall mat, while she came to inform my 
husband that ‘ tliera was a person in the hall who 
wished to see him! ’ In short, the annoyance 
produced by that unlucky purse was almost 
endless; ami for years it was a sore subject in 
our house, until lapse of time caused it to be 
forgotten. 

^me years afterwards I went down to Brighton 
to pay a visit to a wealthy old aunt of mine, Miss 
Symes, who liad resided thtra for a long time. 
She was between seventy and eighty,s^ut still 
active and strong, her menbd fat uities being also 
•in full vigour. A distant cousin of mine, Fanny 
Qre.sham, lived with her, for the sake of com- 
jianioii'^hip; but her duties were light, for Miss 
Symes was an old lady of a proud and independ¬ 
ent spirit, who disliked being waiti*d u])on, and 
still insisted on transacting all her own business. 
She was strict in her religious observances, and 
among tl7% most constant visitors to her house 
was the vicar of the church she attended. 

Tlie first day after my arrival had been chosen 
by my aunt to hold a draw'ing-room meeting in 
advocacy of a mission which was doinu much good 
in the slums of London, ami the rounder and 
cAuluctor of wiiich, Mr David Bryant, was to 
make an appeal in person. The vicar, Mr 
Stephens, was one of the first to arrive with his 
wife and daughters; and in a short time my 
aunt’s spacious drawing-room was full of people, 
chiefly elderly. 

DoulAless many of my readers have attended 
similar gatherings, so that there is no need to 
give a dehiiled account of the proceedings. Mr 
Biyant, who was formally introduced to the 
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assemblage by the vicar, waa a tall, good-looking, 
4lark-hairod ma/n of about forty, dressed in black, 
with a white tie, which gave him quite a clerical 
appearance, although he was only a layman. He 
proceetled to make a loi^ statement of the work 
and results of the mission, which appcarwl to be 
achieving a great deal of gooil, although until 
that momeift I had never heanl of it. It was 
very odd, but a fancy seized me, before I had 
listened to Mr Bryant very loug, that I hail 
surely seen him somewhere Iwfore, though I 
could not remember wliere. I listened rather 
abstracteflly, being puzzled over this, while one 
person and anotlicr rose to make a few remarks ; 
and last of all, a salver was handed round for 
donations. 

It was a very good collection, so mnch so that 
I felt quite ashamwl of my modest half-crown, as 
I looked at the show of bank-notes and sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns. Some of the old ladies were 
in tears over Mr Bryant’s touching account of his 
experiences as a missionary in the slums. Then 
tea and coffee were handed round, and after tliat 
the company disperseil, except tlie vicar an<l Mr 
Bryant, who remained to spend the evening witli 
my aunt. 

My conviction that I must have seen Mr 
Bryant befoi*e became deeper and deeper as the 
minutes sped on ; so at last I asked hiui boldly 
whether we had not previously met. 

The missionary turned his bright dark eyes 
upon me with a smile, saying that it was not 
impossible, altlioiigh he retained no recollection 
of the circumstance, lie ha<l never visited that 
part of London in which my home was situated, 
and many years of his life had been spent abroad ; 
but I might perhaps have seen him on the jdut- 
form of Kxetor Hall or some similar place. 

He ^vna evi<lently in high favour with my 
aunt, who uulient towards him more than I ever 
saw her do to any stranger before. But 1 noticed 
that Fanny sat by vvitli a disapproving expression 
on her face. i 

I followetl my consin into her room for a con¬ 
fidential talk before going to bed that night, being 
curious to ascertain what I couhl from her re.-'pect- 
ing my^vJhnt’s new friend. ‘Who is tliis Mr 
Bi^on^ Fanny ?' I asked, as I took a seat 

‘OtUoiisman! Don’t mention him, Louisa; i 
detest him too much ' ’ 

‘ Why, what harm has ho done you ? ’ 

‘ Hiiriu! Ho has come here and inveigled 
himself into aunt’s goo*l graces, getting a lot of 
money" out of her on one pretence and anotlier, 
and making her believe he’s a saint and a hero, 
when he’s nothing of the sort! lie a'ltnost lives 
in this house now, and from morning till night 
we bear nothing but his praises.’ 

*I thought his mission was in London. How 
comes it that he is here at Brighton V 

‘ He gives out that he was ortlered down here 
for rest and change of air. He'came first about 
three months ago, and managed to scrape nc- 
(piaiutance with Mr Stephens, who t<K)k an im¬ 
mense fancy lo him, and introduced him to aunt 
And now, as I tohl yon, he is always coming here; 
and aunt is so be.'iottetl witli him, that unle-ss 
8K>mething is done soon, I really believe she will 
M him coax her out of half lier fortune. I hope 
I'm not more greedy than other people ; but you 
and I are the ouiy i-elations she lias in the world. 


Louisa, and I confess I do grudge every sixpence 
she bestows on that fellow, after always leading 
us to expect that we should inherit lier money.’ 

‘ I can see you don’t believe in him.’ 

‘Not a bit! I’m convinced he’s nothing 
better than an inipo.'^tor, and his mission- find all 
his other schemes are only dodges to get money 
out of people. For instance, there was that large 
■ collection this afternoon ; thank goodness, I only 
' gave sixpence, for who is to know that he doesmt 
keep all the money him'^elf?’ 

‘Does he not fnrni.sh accounts?’ 

‘Oh yes; he professe-s to give you a balance- 
sheet ; but It would be easy to have anything 
he liked printed, just to satisfy people. No 
one could tell whether it w.as coiTect or not— 
Didn’t yon say you fancied you had seen him 
before?’ 

‘Ves; but, unfortunately, I can’t recollect 
where.’ 

‘Well, you won’t repeat what I have said to 
aunt, will you? She won’t hear a word against 
him. But I’m sure she’ll live to repent it^ if 
she doesn’t take warning in time.’ 

I had never .«oen Fanny so disturbed, and I 
could not wonder at it, lor a very few days’ 
residence under my aunt’s roof convinced me of 
the serious nature of the case. My aunt had 
always been in the habit of taking strong likes 
and dislikes ; and it needed a gn^at deal to shake 
her faith in any person who had once succeeded 
in gaining lier confidence. Mr Bryant was clover 
enough t^) ]>crceive tlii.", and by inuuounng her 
leculiarities, easily contrived to secure her favour. 

soon heartily joined Fanny in her detestation 
c)f the missionary, believing him, n.s slie did, to 
be a hypocrite and time-server, who faw’ucd upon 
my aunt for the sake of her wealth, and advanced 
his own iiit(*rest8 under the cloak of religion. 
Iiiu-lhe meantime, T endeavoured to persuade my 
aunt to be more cautions ; but in vain. 

‘Did you really know nothing about Mr 
Bryant, aunt, before he came here?’ 1 ventured 
to a.sk one day. 

‘lie lias told me his history, Louisa, and that 
is suHicient.’ 

‘But you have only liis own account of himself 
—have you V 

‘ What does that matter, when I know him to 
be a man of honour? But 1 suppose you’ll be 
culling him a swindler next, as iWiiy did the 
other day.’ 

‘ I must say, aunt, that I do think it w'ould 
be better to be on your guard in dealing with a 
total stranger.’ 

‘Well, Ideally, the way you young people’—I 
was fifty, by-the-bye—‘take upon yourselves to 
lecture your elders nowadays is something aston¬ 
ishing ! . Surely, Louisa, a woman of my years 
might be tnisted to exercise discretion ! Do you 
suppose I should allow' a plausible impostor to 
tal^ me in ? Mr Bryant is what he professes to 
be, beyond a doubt.’ 

1 was afraid to say any more, although I waa 
really very uneasy; for almost insensibly the 
stranger had succeedeil in gaining such an ascend¬ 
ency in my aunt’s house that he would have been 
very difficult to di.slodge. 

But I must confess that my aunt’s infatua¬ 
tion was after all not greater than that of Mr 
Stephens. The vicar took Mr Bryant with him 
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everywhere, introtlncinj? him to his brother ‘‘I’v« got mine all safe here in my hand”—show^ 
clergymen, aiul trumpeting his praises far and ing it to me. With that 1 snatched it from her, 
wide. Like my aunt, he would not listen to and cut up a court close by. Now tiiat was bad 
a word against him, for a great show of piety enough ; out unfortunately the lady’s name and 
srutficedvfor Mr Steplicns. address were printed insjde the pur«e, and, that 

‘I do Relieve it will end in the man inducing put a pal of mine, who saw me throw it away 
aunt to make her will in his favour!’ frcttecl empty, up to drassin’himself up very respectahfe 
Fanny, on the last morning but one of my the next tluy, and going to the lady’s house to 
stay. take the purse home, when ho helped himself to 

‘ But I thought aunt’s will was made ?’ some silver candlesticks and other things, and the 

‘Yes; but she may alter it any day. I may poor lady thankin’him all the tiina He hadn’t 
as well tell you that neither you nor I am in very been a reg’Iar dishonest sort of chap before, that 
good odour with her at present, Louisa. That pal o’ mine—at least, I can’t say that I’d known 
man does his best to jioison her mind against us him ever actually steal anything ; but after that 
in a quiet way. I should not be at all surprised he wont from bad to worse, and was soon in 
if she leaves him nearly eviu’ytlung.’ prison.’ 

‘She could never be so unjust’ • 1 heard little more, bnt sat as if in a dream. 

‘Well, he is quite capable of forging a will, If this man had not just related to me the storj^ 
if it conies to that She has foolishly toll him of my own stolen purse, m|^ ears must have 
so much about her affair-s tliat it woull be ea«y deceived me. Every deUil tallied exactly, and it 
IVir him t> do it—Oli dear, how it rams? Don’t was evi<lcnt that he was speaking the truth, 
you wish we Inuln't to turn out to this horrid Greatly to the astonislnn^t of my aunt and 
old meeting te night?’ Fanny, 1 insisted on remaining after the audience 

‘ Indeed, I do.’ liad tllspersed ; and when,the hall had been 

We were going to hear an address given by <'leared of all hut ourselves and the vicar, I went 
an indivi<lu<d known a>. ‘'Fhe Informed Burglar.’ up to John Wood, who had been detained at my 
Ki-om a career of crime, he lia<l been sinldonly reijueat, and looking him steadily in the face, 
brought to repentance ; and now spent liis time announced myself as the person he confessed to 
going lecturing about the country in aiil of the having robbed. lie did not dispute my assertion, 
temperance cause and public morality generally. but rea<lily gave the date and the name of the 
Mr Stephens had secured his service.'^ at hi.s street; adding, ‘Now that you’ve found me, 
jiarisli sclmolrooni, and ue all, inchuling niy ma’am, you can of coui«e prosecute me if you 
aunt, matle our way tliere. The liall was very choose. It was stmiige that vou should be among 
lull, but places had been kejit for us; anil the audience to-night; but Lve frequently used 
when the lecturer, John Wood, made Ins ' your C4iae as an illu&tntion of crime leading to 
appearance on the platlorui accompanied by the 1 crime, though, as yon see, I’ve no formal plan 
vicar, there was great applause. Tlie hero ol the for my lecture, but just say whatever comes into 
evening was a small, rather fclightly built man • my heail.’ 

of about forty-five, clean «]iaveii,*an<l neatly I ‘No,’I said after a niimite’.s reflection; ‘I won’t 

dressed in black—nut a bit like the jiopular iftea prosecute you, for I believe that you are now 

the members of Mr William Sikes’s pro- trying to lead an honest life and do good. It is 
fession. I against your “pal,” as you call him, that I feel 

‘Wliere’ft Mr Bryant'^ I don’t see him on tlic ! the molt resentment; for I must blame my own 
platform,’ whH]»ereil my aunt to Mrs Stephens, j carelessness in carrying my purse in my hand 
who was seated on her left. when you robbed me ; but he had no possible 

‘I.s it not unfortunate ? He was very anxious | <‘\<‘use tor coming to rob me in rny own liouse. 
to 1)0 hero; but at the last moment he sent a note | What was his name ?’ * *, ' 

to Willi.'im saving that lie liafl such a terrible I *‘Owen, mu’am ; or Wilson, he used to call 

face-ache that he dare not venture out.’ 'j^imsclf. “Shiny Jim” was another name he 

Then the lecturer rising, briefly annenneed | had. He was that artful that he was very diifi- 

liimself as a man who h’ad been m pristin at! cult to catch ; and he was mixed up in a lot of 

differci.t times for upwards of seventeen years, ' robberies after that But I haven’t seen him now 
and stolen from first to last several thousand ' for a long lime.’ 

pounds’ worth of property, none of which had ‘ 1 wish you could find him for me,’ I answered 
benefited him in the least In a simple graphic vindictively. 

manner he went on to describe the incidents of ‘If I see Ipm I’ll let you know, ma'am ; for I 
his career, pointing out how fi’om a slight theft con.sider it my duty now to protect honest people 
committed in a drunken frtmlc he had gone on when I can, though at one time I’d have died 
to crimes of greater magnitude ; and ‘Ci^mcstly rather than betray a comrade.’ 

exhorting his hearers never to yield to the As 1 could sec that my aunt was becoming 

smallest temptation, for no one could say wliat iqjpatieut at the lateness of the hour, I was 
the consequences might be to lunuself o» to oWiged to cut* short the interview; and went 
others. ^ home with the others, filled with amazement at 

‘ Because, you sc^ one sin alwa^^s leads to more the curious manner in which X li^ discovered 
—often leails other people to do wrong as well,* the man who robbed me of my purse after all 
he continued impressively. ‘Now, for instance, this lapse of time. I could not cherish vindictive 
once when I was very hard up and not long out feelings against him, for I felt convinced his 
of prison, I thought I’d tiy a little street robbery pnitenco was genuine; so I transferred all my 
for a change. So I tried an old trick on with a natred to Shiny Jim. 

lady, pretending I’d just picked up a purse, and I was sitting in my aunt’s parlour with Fanny 
wanting to kilow if it was hera “No, she says; the next morning, when about eleven' o’clock the 
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maid came to the door to say tliat there was a 
man in the hall who wished to speak to Mrs Law. 
I went out, and found John Wooil, with a small 
portmanteau in his hand. He pulled his hair 
awkw^wHlly, and began» ‘ I took the liberty of 
coming here on my way to the station, ma’am, to 
say that I forgot lost night that 1 was bound to 
make restitiftion to yon for what I stole ; and as 
the ’money for tlie lectare covers it, as near as 
I can remember, here it is, ma’am; and many 
thanks for your goodness in declining to pro¬ 
secute, and I hope you’ll forgive me for all the 
annoyance I caused.’ And ho put into my hand 
a sum whicii I ascertained to be a full equivalent 
for my loa*. 

I was beginning to say that I hardly liked to 
take all his last night’s earnings, wjicn a pompous 
double-knock at the front door announced a 
visitor; an<l Janfr threw it open to admit Mr 
Bryant, whose face-ache had evidently abated 
sufficiently to allow him to ooine as he had ^iro- 
miseil to transact soifie business for my aunt 

John WockI looked up quickly, ami stood for 
an instant as if paralysed ; then suddenly caught 
him in a fren/aed grasp, ejaculating * 8hiny Jim ! ’ 
In an imtant my aunt’s quiet hall had become 
the scene of a conflict, as the new-comer vainly 
trioilito shake otf his assailant My aunt and 
Fanny came rushing out, while I secured the 
front door and daspatchcil Mary in searcli of a 
policeman. Mr Bryant at flrst nttempti'd to deny 
; nis identity; but John Wood was.eo po.'iitivc that 
! he had to desist, and fall back upon ba<l lan- 
I guage. It must indeed have been irritating to 
I him, after he had purposely avoided going to the 
lecture for fear lest his old companion might 
I recognise him, to stumble thus unexpectedly 
upon him in Miss Symes’s hall. My aunt was 
! horrified at witnessing the harsh treatment of her 
favourite ; hut I wouhl listen to no apjteals 
mercy, and resolutely barred the door. When a 
policeman at last arrived, I formally charged the 
captive with being a rogue ami impostori feeling 
quite sure, after what John Wood nad said, that 
his pretended mission would turn out to be a 
fraud. 

So, indeed, it did; and with the help of the 
Reformed Bui^lar, we were enabled to pro\e 
sufficient <^ainst him to procure him a long term’ 
of penal servitude. Tlie police recognised him as 
an old and artful offender; and although he 
rented two rooms in a miserable street in Wliitc- 
chaped, to which he had directed his letters 
to M ^dressed, the charitable work carried on 
there was so little as to solve the question of 
the destination of the Lirge subscriptions he 
had raised. Indeed, inconvenient inquiries had 
already been made about him in London, which 
was the reason of his coming to Brighton for 
‘ change of air.’ 

My aunt was too proud to acknowledge all she 
liad lost through her misplaced’’confidence iifa 
swindler, but we knew the amount to be con- 
•siderablo. He ha<l obtuiued goods on credit from 
the Brighton tradespeople in her name, besides 
apprepriating to his own use cheques which she 
hail entrusted to him for oUier purposes, and 
loose'cash whenever he could. Her large uono- 
tioua to his mission were of course entirely lost, 
and ever after the name of Bryant WJW a sore 
aubject with' her and Mr Stephens. 


My aunt died a few months ago, when Fanny 
and I divided the property between us. But ft 
appeared we had narrowly escaped losing all save 
a mere pittance, for my annt’s solicitor, who had 
known us both from childhood, confidet^ to us 
that his deceased client at one time eerioasly con¬ 
templated leaving a large amount to Mr Bryant, 
whose plausible tongue had completely conquered 
her prudence. She believeil that in so doing she 
would be helping a most deserving charity, as she 
supposed her proU*g»* to be entirely devoted to 
the work of his mission. She had actually given 
Mr Senior Instructions to that efl'ect, aft^ a tiff 
with Fanny; and but for the fortunate advent 
of the Reformed Burglar upon the scene, I who 
write this would not now be enjoying, for the 
firet time in my life, the delicious sensation of 
freedom from pecuniary care. 

SWEETBRIEK LANE. 

Dsaeest of all are the sweet sprina; flowers 
That come with the sun and rain. 

I WAS stirred to the depths of my soul to-d.ay 
By the of the primrose a^ain. 

It M'tis held in the giasp of a childish hand, 

And its odours, subtle and sweet, 

'Were borne on the wiugs of the gentle viiud 
Through the cily’s unlovely stri'et; 

And in thought I was treading the turf again 
In Swcctbi'ier Lane. 

And the sweet pure air, a vigorous breath, 

Swept dowTi from the green liillsido, 

And rustled the rnyrlad leaves of the tiees 
That o'eishadow the footpath wide— 

The iHilh that leads to tlie pasture-gate. 

Where the cattle stand sleek and stiong, 

Where the biackbiid whistles a low sweet note, 

And the thrash pipes loud and long; 

Ami iny light heart ccliood the glad refrain 
In Sweetbrier Lane. 

The sunbeams chased the shadoM's along, 

Like merry elves at play; 

And, decked with flowers, the children trooped— 
Bear living suiilieatus they.' 

Tl'cy flutter and dance and laugh and shout, 

1 hey revel the long day through, 

With never a thought of the storms that hide 
The sun and the sky so blue. 

How different life from the city strain 
In Sweetbrier Lane! 

Bear Sweetbrier Lane, so far away! 

^Tis only in dreams I see 

The.woiidi'ous lieauty that Spring so loves 
To lavish abroad on thee. 

I sigh as 1 dteam of this boyhood’s haunt— 

Of the changes that Time hath wrought; 

Of the innoceiice sweet so rudely effaced 
By knowledge fto dearly bought; 

And niy song of joy liath a sad refrain, 

Bear Sweetbrier Lane! 

CuAftLKg H. Bakstow. 


Pmted and Published by W. A il. Ohambsbs, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, EnwauiiOH. 
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A ROMAN CITY IN THE CHEVIOTS. 
Some thirty-five miles north-west of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, in tl>e very heart of the Cheviot 
Hills, the observant traveller comes upon some 
interesting ruins. These consist of fragments of 
walls, built of lui^e blocks of hewn freestone 
beautifully finished and jointed together, and 
rising in some places to a height of eight C)r nine 
feet, but oven this evi<lently much short of their 
original height. If you trace these walls from 
point to point, they will be found to enclose a 
great space of ground, nearly square, measuring 
475 feet in length from north lo south, and 440 
feet from ca^t to west, and with a gateway enter¬ 
ing from each of the four sides. Tliese walls, 
moreover, arc of immense thickness, the exteriir 
face being of ashlar work, and the interior of 
rubble. Even in their present ruined and frag¬ 
mentary condition, they suggest a* place of 
enormous strenglli, intemled lor the secure and 
permanent protection of its inhabitants. And 
when the visitor reaches the gateway in th(‘ 
western wall, he will find it standing intact up 
to the spring-stone of the arch on either side ; 
and at his feet he will sec two parallel gi;pove8 
worn in the stone pavement of the entrance, 
marking where wheeled vehicles had passtMl in 
and out. These grooves were not made during 
any recent time; for in the middle of the gateway 
is a square block of stone against which the 
gates of the fortress shut, and which stone would 
effectually bar the way of our modern vehicles. 
How, then, were these grooves hollowed out, 
and when? They were worn out by tlitf high 
wheels of the double-^iorsed Roman chariots, 
the horses being so hamesseil that they could 
separate and pass one on eacl^ side of that 
stone block in the centre ; and these grooves 
are the record of their many exits and entries. 
The ruins around us are indeed the remains 
of a Roman station, the ancient City of Bre- 
meninm, built when our era was little more 
than a century old. 

It is stranger to stand here amid these gray 


inoiintuin solitudes and look* upon those traces 
of a life that has long since died out. What 
long centuries have come and gone since the 
Roman here set up his altar and ofPei‘cd sacrifice 
to his gods, and yet how near to him does the 
sight of these worn grooves bring iia! They 
seem as if made but yesterday, and half suggest 
that the sound of his chariot wheels cannot have 
more than passed out of hearing. Yet it is 
eighteen hundred years since Agrlcola and his 
legions subdued the fierce Drigantes to whom 
these hills and valleys then belonged, and nearly 
fifteen centuries since Honorius recalled the 
Roman armie'* from Britain and left our island 
' once more a prey lo other and more enduring 
' invaders. Ami one has only to look around to 
i realise this. The ground inside the walls of the 
‘ camp i& not only the site of modern farmhouses 
an<l offices, but it has on it also the ruins of 
two old fiorder keeps. For the immense fortifi¬ 
cations which the Romans here erected liave for 
hundreds of years served hut as quarries for the 
people in the neighbourhood. At the "^ery time 
' of our visit, a few masons were engaged in 
tfUfilding an additional cottage within the camp, 

I and were for this purpose digging materials out 
of one corner of the wall. It is well tliiit 
the grooved stones in this ancient pavement 
of the western gateway have hitherto been left 
undisturbed. 

Every dweller in London knows the name of 
Watling Street. This long Roman causeway 
ran from Dover to Che.ster, approaching London 
from the south by way of lUackheath, crowing 
the Thames near Westminster, and running 
no^th-west in the line of what is now Edge- 
wafe Road. But this was not the only Watling 
Street which the R(*man8 constructed in Britain. 
There was, among others, one that came north 
through the counties of York and Durham and 
Korthumberland, passing up the vale of Redo 
Water across the Cheviots into Scotland, in 
which country it terminated as far north as 
Stirling. This famous Roman road is still to 
be seen and traced for miles in many places, 
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but in few is it more distinctly marked than 
where it runs northward up the llede Valley 
past Otterburn and on to the Camp of Bre- 
menium, near High Ilochestcr. 

Within the last half-fentury the greater por¬ 
tion of the interior of the camp luis been investi- 

E ited and explored^ and the plan of it as thus 
id bare ^ill be found in tlie third edition 
of Dr CoUingwood Bruce’s learned work, Tlu 
Romm jy’all. In coiisequein'c of tliese investi¬ 
gations, he says, ‘ we are provided with the 
ground-plan of a Ibnnan station more complete 
than any we previously possessed.’ But, unfortu¬ 
nately, after these expensive and laborious exca¬ 
vations had been made, the whole of the vast 
moss of debris had to be rojilaeed, and the ground 
levelle<l up as before. Ami why i Because ‘ the 
neighbouring proprietors had' the right of pas- 
over the station ’! Four and a half acres 
of hill-pasture worth perliap.s live shillings an 
acre of yearly rent! Why had not (Jovernment 
the power to step in in such a case and compen¬ 
sate the propriebirs, so that the stone foundabmns 
of the ancient Roman houses, l>aih8, hypocaubts, 
and temples, and all that was left of the camp, 
might have remained exposed to view? The 
streets were found h) be still paved with flags, 
but these cannot now bo trod by the foot of 
pilgrim or antiquary, of so much more immediate 
value to the kingdom was the grazing-ground of 
a few score of sheep. 

From the relics of tlie Roman occupation that 
were found in the cam]) in the course of the 
excavations, the period at which it was first built 
! can with some degree of ac<;uruc.y be ascertained. 
Reference has already been nia<le to the conquest 
of Agiicola, who took command of the Imperial 
troops in Britain m 78 a.d. The iialion of tlie 
Bngantes, who held all the country between 
the Humber and the Forth, had presented a 
stubborn front to the invailer.?, and it was only 
after repeated campaigns that Agricola subdued 
them. At the end of seven yeaw he^was re¬ 
called to Rome ; but before his recall, he had, 
in order to secure the southern half of Britain 
against the inroads of the u«rtheru or Caledonian 
tribes, •established a chain of forts across the 
island between the Tyne at Newcastle and tl'e 
Solway at Carlisle. This line of forts was ii\ 
120 A.D. superseded by the great stone wall of the 
Emperor Iladriuti, the remains of which, with 
its numerous supporting stations and outworks, 
are still abundant, and have formed the basis of 
much antiquarian study. But the erection of 
this wall did not quell the tnrbiilei]| northern 
bai’barians, and in 138 a.d. Hadrian’s smtccssor, 
Antoninas Pius, sent Lollius Urbicus os his 
legate to Britain, who, after a long war, suc¬ 
ceeded in driving the Caledonians to the north 
of the Forth and Clyde, between the estuaries of 
which two rivers he raised a stiong wall of turf, 
supported by forts at regular intervals. It was 
probably about this time that the northern 
portion of WatUng Street causeway was con¬ 
structed, in order to improve the means of 
communication between the Northern and the 
Southern Walls; and about this time also that 
the foundations of the station at Bremenium 
were laiA For an inscription has been found 
in the station which stated that the first cohort 
of the Llngones erected this building in honour 
' _ 


of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Imjierial legate, Quintus Lollius 
Urbicus—thus fixing the aate between 138 and 
140 A.D., the years during which Lollius Urbicus 
was in Britain. 

But so strong and extensive a piece of mason- 
work as this station with its great walls and 
numerous other buildings must have been, was 
]>robably the work of mui'c than one year. Its 
bite has been well chosen for defence. It stands 
i on a kind of plateau, from which on the south 
side the ground sinks rapidly down to the Rede, 
and on the west to the bed of a small tributary 
stream. On the east side it is passed by* the 
Watling Street, and beyond this was anciently 
protecteil by a marsh. A high onithcn ram¬ 
part, with its corresjxnidiiig moat, inve-'-tod it 
on every side; but on the north and east sides, 
which were most vulnerable to attack, there are 
three lines of earthen ramparts. Insule of all 
these ramiiartb \va.s the huge stone wall, fiom 
fourteen to rxteen feet in height 'J’he gcuoiul 
thickness of the wall is about seveiit‘en feet, 
but there a»’e two places where this thickness is 
exceeded, chiefly on the west side, where for a 
length of 1.30 feet the wall lias hud u thi<-kitesB 
of twenty-eight feet This iimiiense thickness 
is pjei-ml by., the western gateway with its 
groove<l pavement, and the wall at this place 
18 believed to have been built thus bro.ully and 
solidly in order to serve tlic purpose of a ‘ballis- 
tanum’- that is, the part of the fortificat.ions 
on which were placed the hallistc or military 
engines that were used for hurling stones and 
other heavy missiles against the enemy. Two 
inscriptions btill exist, the one recording the 
erection, the other the restoration, of a bal- 
liblanum. 

As to the interior arrangement of the city, 
there had originally been, as was lonial in 
Roman Ktntion.s, two mam htreels—one running 
between the northern and the sontliern gate, 
the otlier between the gates on tlie east and 
w’est The result of the excavatums bhowed, 
however, that the cxihliiig buildings were not 
the work of one period, but ol tw'o, if not 
three. In consequence of these later ch inges— 
probably made by the Romaiiiseil Britons after 
Hhe Imperial troops had evacuated the country— 
the street running north and south had been 
interfere*! with and built over by later erections. 
That from east to we.st, on the contrary, was 
traceable, aa were also two other parallel streets. 
On more than one occasion, in the opinion of Dr 
Bruce, the city had been visited by devastation ; 
and each reconstruction had been inferior to the 
former in the style of building, and appeared to 
have been performed in a hasty manner. 

*Th^ first thing,’ says Dr Bruce, ‘that struck 
a stranger on entering the station whilst the 
excavations were going forward was the extreme 
economy of space w'hich was exercised. Every 
part of the area that was explored bad been 
covered with buildings. These, for the most 
part, were small and crowded together. The 
mam streets varied in width from ten feet to 
fourteen feet. The subsidiary way.s leading to 
the several habitations were usually less than 
three feet wide. Generally speaking, the streets 
of earlier formation were flaj^^ed with broad flat 
stones; those of later were paved with small 
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stones. The houses wei^e strongly built, consist- feet above the level of tlie sea, and overlooked 
ing of stone walls of from two to four feet thick, by the still higher summits of the Cheviots, the 
They hod been roofed with sandstone slate. It pious Roman called to mind the spirits that 
is probable that windows were very sparingly dwell in these hilly solitudes; for here has be^ 
used, very little window glass having been found found an altar dedicateil to the ‘Gods cd the 
ai'ound the ruins. . . , The drainage of the city Mountains, • by Julius Firminup, a decurion'— 
seems to have been veiy comple^ Conduits that is, a humble commander of ten men. Nor 
were provided for introducing fresh water, as were the national heroes foi^otten ; lor one relic 
well as sewem for taking off tlie rain and infuse was discovered on which Fuustulus was figuied 
water. . . . One of the first things which a stimding over Romulus and Remus and the wolt 

S arrison drawn from southern Europe would Many other memorials of that old Roman occupa- 
emand would be warmth ; accordingly, we find tion have been dug up here—pieces of cham- 
tlmt several buildings wore provided with hypo- mail, siKjons, hairpins, little figures that may 
causts,* for diffusing a comiortabie temperature have been the toys of children, numerous frag- 
through them. This was particularly the case ments of corul-retl Samian ware that had been 
in the long ranges of barracks on each side of the esteemed tlten as the collectors of bric-a-brac 
central building.’ Yet all these streets and alleys among ourselves esteem tlieir old china, some of 
of this old Konian city in the Cheviots, with these irngmeuts sJiowing that the originals had 
the various appliances lor sanitaiy and hygienic been mended with rivets. • 


i'e<|uireiucnt.s, are once more buried beneath the Of the actual history of the city while in the 
soil. possession of the Roniuiis we know nothing. 

The completed city, with its great walls and It was in all likelihood th^ military genius of 
riankiiig palisaded ramparts, have formed Lollms Urbicus that selected its site and prepared 

a very sceiu'e defence to the gariisou who held its defences; and it may have been visited by 
It. And this garri^m would «e»-m to have been the great Emperor Sevoiiis, when, with liis queen 
composed of the ‘first cohort’ ul tlie legion, as and his two infamous sons, he arrived at York 


composed oi tiie ‘iirst cohort 
several altars are so inf-cril-f<l and dedieaU'd. ! in 208 a.I)., and tlieiice stalled tui his great 
This gi\es us a fair means of ju Iging as to the ; campaign against tlie tribes of Caledonia. But 

importance of the station tts a military <lefence, ; that active Emperor w'as not now as he had 

ami the numher of men that tcuimsl the g.ir- i l>een fifteen years previously, when, at the head 
ri^on. A Ibniiau legion was dnidetl inU) ten ' of his Puimoniun legions, he marched on foot and 
cohorts—-the ‘ first ctdiort’ being twice the in lull armour, eiglit hundred miles in foity days, 
strength of the others. This coiiort was made ' to take possession of the Imperial erow’n at Rome, 

up of 1105 iiitantrv and 102 cuvaliy; and to it 1 For he was now over sixty years oi age, and a 

was a.ssigne<l, of right, the post ol greatest danger, suflerer from gout in the feet, so that he had to 

and tlie custody of the golden eagltis that loriued { he cuiTied in u litter all the way from Rome to 

the stamlardb ol tlie legion, and w’hich, when in | York. With a gieut ai'iiiy he left the latter 
camp, were kept in the temple and worshipped i city, following no doubt the hue of Wutliiig 
as gods. That this was so in Bremetiuim is I Street to the Northern Wall, where, beyond 
shown by an altar found there, dedicated by ‘flic I tlie Forth and Clyde, the Caledonian unconquer- 
first coliort of the VarJuU to the genius of our ables had their home. These, however, on this 
Emperor and of the Standards.’ Peace has now occasion adopted Fabian tactics, W'ith the result 
made tlie place a solitude ; but very different that, alftiough he had not fought a single battle, 

must have been the aspect of this mountain valley the Empei'oi came back w’ith a loss of fifty 

when the city was in full occupation, the hills j thousand men. IJi.s return is said to have been 
resounding with the blare oi tlie trumpets wdth attended by omens-of uj>pi‘oaching, ruin. A 
which the Romans wore wont to direct the iiegi’o soldier met him at a lialting-pitwce near 
evolutions of the soldiers, whose constant and I tUe Southeni Wall, and, presenting him with a 
unremitting exercises were so severe that the'^ funeral wreath, spoke words relating to his death 
absence of bloodshed was all that distinguished and subsequent deification. ‘Thou hast been all 
them from a real battle. things,’said the dusky b<mth6ayer, us he offered 

Seneca suvs, that whei-cver the Roman has the ominous ureath—‘thou hast conquered all 
conquered, there he inhabits. And wherever he things ; now, therefore, be the G(kI of Victory.’ 
inhabited, thither also he brought his gods. Severus passed on ; but, in the following spring, 
Among these were the family deities—tlie Lai-es as he wa^repanng at York for a second cam- 
and Penates that were sacred to every household ; paign against the iioi them tribes, he died, and 
and among the debris of Bremenuim have been nis uody was borne to Rome for burial, 
found those small statues of Venus and of other It is not improbable that, both m going and 
deities to whom the liousehold piuyei’g were returning on his bootless campaign against the 
offered. But while mindful of his own gods, Caledonians, the great Emperor rested and passed 
the Roman did not neglect the gods of the the night in th^e City of Bremeniiim, when the 
country to which he came. To him eveiy plncc golden eagles would be lodged in the sacred 
had its peculiar protecting Genius, and these temple beside the prietorium. Traces of immense 
Genii btul needs be propitiated if he was to camps, of the temporary kind, are to be found 
prosper in their abodes. Coming, therefore, to on the Watling Sti-eet in the vicinity, and were 
this high City of Bremenium, nearly a tliousand evidently intended for the accommodation of great 
---bodies or men. But the further history of the city 

*A bypocaust an arched chamber under the have been found in it, from 

floors, in which a fire was placed, the heated air being the veiy scarce ones of Otho to those of Camusiua 
oonveyod to the apartments above by earthenware —latter the same who, la 287 A.IV» tojk pos- 
pipes. * session of Britain, and held it against the Romans 


>1 tne legion, as 
and dedicated. 
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for seren years, when he fell under the dagger of 
one of his own servants. With this episode it 
is just poi»ible that the Homan occupation of 
Bremenium came to an end. Oarausius had 
enougl> to do to repel hi# enemies on the south, 
and ne probably left the Romanised Britons 
on the nortl) to look to themselves; in which 
case the camp of Bi*emenium would shoiily be 
devastated by the fierce Piets. Rome herself was 
in her decline. After liolding our country much 
longer than we have yet held India, she was lorced 
by her internal necessities to withilraw hei’ troops 
from Britain ; and all that is left among ns of 
the greatest Empire of the world are a few such 
relics and ruins as have been found at Bre¬ 
menium. Rome, in teaching the barbarians her 
arts of war, tauglit them how they might conquer 
herself; and that very year in which the Romans 
left Britain for ever, the imperial City itself was 
stormed anti sacked by the Goths. So passes the 
glory of the world! j. R. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE llOMANCK OP A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XVn.—THE ‘ MAfilCIENNE.’ 

The cprvettc looked a mighty long distance away 
from the low elevation of the boat’s gunwale : 
almost us far os the horizon, it seemed to niy eyes, 
though from the height of the deck of the India- 
man the sea-line sliowed something above the 
bulwarks of the man-of-war. One hardly noticed 
the movement in the sea on hoard the ConnUss 
Idttf so solemn and stea<ly was the swing of the 
great fabiie, a movement stealing into one’s 
thought like a habit, and leaving one unconscious 
of it; but the heave was instantly to be felt in 
the boat, and 1 own that I could not have be¬ 
lieved 11101*6 was so much swell until 1 felt the 
lift of the noiseless polished fold and marked the 
soft blue volume of the water brimming to the 
hot and blistered sides and green bheutUing of the 
Indiaman. 

A huge lump of a ship she looked as we were 
swept awfiv fi'om her: her masts soaring in three 
spires with the Hash of a vane above the aii’§' 
gc^sainer of the loftiest clollis : groups of passeii-' 
gers watching us fi’om the violet-tinted shadow 
under the awning, heads ot seamen at the rail, or 
figures of them upon the forecastle near the huge 
cathead that struck a shadow of its own into Uie 
water under it 

‘ A grand old ship,’ exclaimed the Ue;i)tenant. 

*I had no idea she owned such a Imndsumc 
steim,’ said Collodgo ; * quite a blaze of gilt, 1 do 
prote.Ht Miss Temple. How ghiriously old Keel¬ 
ing’s cabin-windows sparkle amid the gingerbread 
magnificence of decoration.’ 

*What is there in the art of pajntiii" to repro¬ 
duce such a picture us thatl’ exclainied Miss 
Temple, with her dark eyes glowing to the mood 
of deliglit raised in her by the beautiful spectacle. 
‘It is like looking at an image in a soap-bubble. 
What brush could fling those silver-bluish dainti¬ 
nesses of tint upon canvas, and make one sec the 
ship through this atmosphere filled with ocean- 
light?* 

‘Ocean-light!’ exclaimed the lieutenant, view- 
her with an air of profound admiration; 


‘ that is the fit expression, madam. Light at sea 
is different from light on shore.’ 

‘ As how?’ cried Colledge. 

‘ Oh, my dear fellow, sec what a reflecting eye 
the ocean has,’ said I; ‘ it stares back in glory 
to the glory that looks down upon it.» Mould 
and clay can’t do that, you know.’ 

‘ True,’ said the lieutenant. 

‘Pray,’ said I, addressing him, ‘when you 
overhauled iliat hull yonder, did you meet with 
anything to warrant our suspicion that she was 
a rover ?’ 

‘1 found no papers,’ said he; ‘forward, she is 
burnt into a shel). All her guns are gone, 
dropped overboard, 1 suppose, to keep her afloat 
She has a little I’ound-liouse aft, and in it sits 
u ntin.’ 

‘A man?’ exclaimed Miss Temple. 

‘ He sits in a musing posture,’ continued the 
lieutenant; ‘lie frowns, and seems vexed. He 
holds a feather i>cn in one hand, and supports 
his head or the elbow of his left arm, but he 
doesn’t write: possibly because there is no ink 
and the wind seems to have blown his paper 
away.’ 

‘Is he dead?’ exclaimed Miss Temple. 

‘Quite,’r<?spf)n<led tlio lieutenant with a smile 
of enjoyment of Jier beauty. 

‘Bless me I’ cried Colledge, staring at the hull 
under the shar}) of liis hand. 

‘Is she a picaroon, think j'ou, sir?’ said I. 

‘ Impossible to say,’ he answered ; ‘ there are 
stands of small-arms in her cabin below, and a 
sweep of ’tween-decks full of piratic bedding. 
Hhe will have been crowded with sailors, I should 
think, sir.’ 

The men-of-wursjncn wei’e making the fine 
little cutter hum as they bent to their oars, 
one haiiy face showing past another, the eyes of 
eacii mail upon his blade, thougli now and again 
one or another uould steal a respectful peep 
at Miss I'emple. What exquisite discipline their 
demeanour suggested ! One hardly needed to 
do 11101*0 than glance at them to sound to the 
very depths the whole philosophy of our naval 
story. Jlow should it be otherwise than ns it 
is with a nation that could be the mother of 
such children us those fellows ? 

The licutenani, was very talkative, and had a 
deal ttv say about tlie west coast of Afri(*a and 
Cape Town ; and lie had a gi*eat many questions 
to ask about home. Miss Temjde constantly 
directed her eyes over the side, as though affected 
and even startled by the proximity of the mighty 
suriace. And boundless the light blue heaving 
plain looked as it w'ent swimming to the far-off 
slope of sky that it seemed to wash—the vaster, 
the more enormous for the breaks of toy-like 
craft upon it; for the Indiaman and the corvette 
were standards to assist the mind into some 
perception of the surrounding immensity. 

It W'os a longer pull than' I sliould have 
believed, and roastingly hot, thanks to the flaming 
reflection that filled the heart of the sea, and to 
the motionless atmosphere, which was scarcely 
to be stirred even into the subtlest fanning of 
the check by our passage through it Miss 
Temple’s face in the shadow of her parasol 
resembled some incomparable carving Ir marble, 
and but little of vitality was to be seen in it 
outside of her rich, full, eloquent eyes, when she 
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fell into some pause of thongUt and looked away 
into the dim blue distance m though she behold 
a vision down in it The corvette appeared 
deserted with her high bulwarks topped yet 
with a line of hammocks ; but it was easy to see 
tliat it was known on board the lieutenant was 
bringing a lady along wdth others to visit the 
man-of-wai', for there was already a pi-oper gang¬ 
way ladder over the bide, with a prating to step 
out on, though the broad-beamed craft swayed 
more to the swell than the ludiamaii, and so 
dipped the platform that it needed a deal of 
manceuvring to save Miss Temple from wetting 
her feet. 

Sir Edwartl Pantoii, a tall, exceedingly hand¬ 
some man, with iron-gray hair and a sun-red- 
deiied complexion, received us at the gangway. 
He seemed scarcely al)le to believe his eyes when 
Colledge called out to him. He welcomed ]\(iss 
Temple with an air of lofty respectful dignity 
that w'ould have sat well upon some nobleman 
of magnificence welcoming a royal visitor to his 
home. Chairs w’ere brought from the cabin and 
placed on the quarter-deck in tlie slielter of tlie 
awning, along with a little table, upon which were 
put some excellent sherry, claret, 'and seltzer- 
w'ater, and a box of capital cigars. The look of 
this ship, after the [ndiaman’s ereumbered <1ecks 
broken by their poo]» and topgallant forecastle, 
was a real treat to the seafaring eye. She was 
flush fore and aft; every ]dank was as wdiite as a 

f ieeled almond; the black biccches of her artil- 
ery gave a noble, moKsive, imposing character to 
her tall immensely thick bulwaiks ; the ratlines 
showed straight as thin baw of ircui in the wide 
spread of blirouds and topma-t rigging; the 
running gear was (lemibh-coiled; the brass-work 
sparkled like burnibhed gold ; the snow-like cloths 
of tlie fore-course gathered an amazing brightness 
from their mere contmst with the red coat (ff a 
marine pacing the forecastle ; the sailors in white 
clothes, straw-huts, and naked feet, sprang softly 
here and there to the light chiiTn})ingH of a pipe, 
or went on with the various jobs they were about 
on deck and in the rigging amid a silence that 
one might ask for in vain among a crew of luer- 
chantinen. 

Sir Edward was delighted to see his cousin, and 
it seemed as if there was to be no end to thei?' 
talk, so numberless were the questions tlie com¬ 
mander put about home, his family, doings in 
London, matti'rs political, atnl so on, and so on. 

I had a chance, whilst Colledge was Hpiuning some 
long twister of private interest to Sir Edward, to 
exchange a few words with Miss Temple, whose 
behaviour in tlie main might have easily led me 
to believe that she was absolutely unconscious of 
my presence ; in fact, I shouldn’t have addressed 
her then but for flnding in tlie domestic and 
pemonal g<«8ip of the two cousins an obligation 
of either talking or walking away. 

‘The Countess Ida looks a long distance*oH‘, 
Miss Temple.’ 


‘ Farther, I think, than this ship looks from 
her.’ 


‘ Tliat is owing to a change in the atmosphere. 
We shall be having some weather by-and-by.’ 

‘ Not before we return, I hope.’ 

‘The blue thickens vonder,^! exclaimed, indi¬ 
cating that quarter of the sea where I had noticed 
the depression of the horizon. 


She gazed listlessly; her eyes then went roam¬ 
ing over the ship with a sparkle in them of Uie 
pleasure the whiteness and the brightness and 
the orderliness of all that she beheld gave her. 

Presently Sir Edward«xclaimed: ‘Miss Temple, 
you would like to inspect this vessel, I am sure. 
I wish to show Stephen my wife’s portrait, and I 
want you to see it.—Mr Bugdale, you will join 
us?’ 

Down we went into a very pleasant cabin, 
and the captain produced a water-colour sketch 
of his lady. 

* A sweet face !’ exclaimed Miss Temple j whilst 
Sir Edward gazed at the picture with eves full 
of the yearning heart of a sailor long divorced 
from his love. 

‘Have you found your charmer yet, Stephen?’ 
said he. ‘Any girl won your budding afiec- 
tions V • 

The youth looked at me suddenly and turned 
of a deep red. I believe he would have said 
no at once, and with a cocRsure face, had I not 
been there. Miss Tomplc’.j gaze ix'sted upon 
him. • 

‘Wliy, wlio is Stephen, eh’’ exclaimed Sir 
Edward with a merry laugh.—‘ Sec how he 
blushes, Miss Temple ! a sure sign that he has 
let go his anchor, though lie is riding to a long 
scope all the way out here.— Who is it, Steve ’* 

‘ Oil, hang it, Ned, never mind ; you bother 
a fellow so,’ answered Colledge with a fine air 
of mingled irritation and contusion, and a half¬ 
look ut me that was just the same as saying, 

‘ What an ass 1 am making of myself!’ 

‘Mi&s Temple,’ exclaimed Sir Edward, laughing 
heartily again, ‘he may possibly have confided 
the lady’s name to you ?—Pray, satisfy my curi¬ 
osity, that I may congratulate him before wef 
imru’ 

j ‘J am as ignorant as you are,* she replied 
! with an expression of cold surprise in lier face. 

' 1 marched to a porthole to look out, that I 

might Conceal an irrcpi'csbiblc grin. 

‘I say, show us the ship, will ye, Ned?* 
shouted Colledge; ‘ there’s a long pull before 
us, and we ’re bound to India, you know.’ 

Captain Paiiton led the way out of the cabin, 
and went in ad\auce with Miss Temple, pointing 
here and explaining there, and full of his ship. 
Colledge sidled up to me. 

‘Dngdale/ he excluiiiied in a whisper, ‘do you 
believe that Miss Temple will guess from my 
idiotic manner just now that I’m engaged to 
married ?’ 

*Oh ye^; I saw her gaze sink right into you 
and then go clean through you. It is best as 
it is, Colledge. You may breathe freely now.* 

He smothered an execration, and continued 
gloomy and silent ior some time. There was 
not very much to be seen below. We were 
})rcseiitly on deck; and after another ten minutes’ 
effat, tluring which Colledge seemed to regain 
his spirits, the boat was ordered alongside. 

‘It shall be my secret as well as yours, 
Stephen, long licfoie you ai*e home from your 
tiger-hunts!’ exclaimed Sir Edward at the gang¬ 
way, waggislily shaking his forefinger at his 
cousin. 

We shook hands, entered the boat; the lieu¬ 
tenant took his seat, the oars sparkled, and away 
we went with a flourish of our hats to the 
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commander, who stood for some time in the *It will mve us so much to talk about,’ ex- 
open gangway watching us. claimed Colled^. * 1 want to see what sort of 

* There’s a trifle more swell than tiiere was, a ship it was that frightened so abominably 

I fancy,’ said I to the lieutenant tlie other day.’ 

‘I^hink there is,’ he answered, looking over ‘What do you say, Mr Dugdalel’ said Miss 
the sea with a face as if he thought of some- Temple. 

thiim else. ‘1 am thinking of the lonely sentinel this 

‘What a’confounded quiz Nod is,’ exclaimeil gentleman was telling us about as we came 
Colledge. ‘ He’s rather too fond of a laugh at along,’ said 1. 

other people’s expense. 1 think that sort of ‘Oh, one peep! one peep at him, just one 

thing a mistake myself.’ peep!’ cried Colledge ; ‘don’t let ua go back to 

‘He is a very Ijandsoine gentleman,’ said I. tho Indiaman too soon.—At this rate,’ he added, 
‘Well, I’m mighty glad to have seen him,’ turning up his slightly flushed face to the sky, 

said Colledge. ‘lie’s a dear good fellow, only- * we may have anotlier six months of her.’ 

I hope you’ve enjoyed the trip. Miss Temple 1’ The lieutenant laughed, and, anxious to please 
‘Thoroughly, thank you; it is a delightful him, as I supposetl, quietly pulled a yoke-line 
change.—How strange to think of that toy and swept the boat’s head fair for the hull, 
yonder as being our home for some months to His making nothing of the appearance I had 
come ! It is like fancying one’s self ns dwelling called his attention to w.'ia reassuring. I should 
in a star, to see her floating out there m tlie have thought nothing of it either but for the 
blue haze, as though she were poised in the indent iu the horizon that morning, and the 
atmosphere.’ recollection that grew out of it, us I have told 

She fastened her ej'es on the Indiaman as she you. Hut then old Keeling ha*! let ns start 
spoke. One saw in this that slie had u sailor's trom his ship without a hint, and Sir Edward 
ODservotion for atmospheric eflect St<u*dike the had uttered no caution, tliougli, lo be sure, in 
ship looked iu the distance—a dash of misty those clays the barometer was not. the shaper of 
light in tlie blue haze, hoveling as it were above marine speculations it luus since become ; and the 
the junction of sea and sky, where the blending silence of these, two skippei-s, and the smile and 
of the elements was so dim and hot that you careless rejoinder of the lieutenant, should have 
couldn’t tell where they met. been amply satisfying. Nevertheless, there was 

‘Isn’t it thickening up a trifle, somehow?’ no question but that the light swell heaving out 
said I to the lieutenant. ‘ Look to the right of of the north-west was sensibly gaining iu volume 
the wreck there—what is that appearauce V and speed, and that it was the mere i*espiration 

‘What do you see?’he exclaimed. of the ocean I could by no means persuade 

‘Why, to my fancy, it is as though there were myself, though it might signify as little, 
ft dust-storm miles aw'ay 3 'onder.’ Colledge grew somewhat frolicsome ; indeed, I 

He smiled, and answered: * Mere heat. One seemed to find an artificiality in his spirits, as 
'doesn’t need many months on the west African though he would clear Miss Temple’s meujory of 
coc^t to grow used to that sort of aspects. They Captain Pantoii’s Imdinnffi' by laughter and jokes, 
suggest nothing but (|uinine U> me.’ Tlie lieutenant fell in with his humour, said 

* What time IS it ?’said Colledge. some comical things, and told one or two lively 

We pulled out our watches: it was half-past anecdotes of the blacks of that part of the coast 

four. ‘ the corvette was fresh from. The men-of-wars- 

* I am sorry ive are returning to the Indiaman,’ men pulled steadily, and the keen stem of the 

said he. ‘1 should like to get away from her cutter sheared thi^ugh the oil-smooth surface 
for a little while; then one would find some- with a noise as of the ripping of satin; but 
thing of freshness in her when one i*eturned. now and again she would swing down into a 
I am not thirsting to meet Mr Johnson and Mr hollow' that put the low sides of the wreck out 
Emmett ami Mr (Irecnhew again.—Arc you, Mis4 of sight, whilst, as we approached, I noticed that 
Temple?’ thehillwiis leaning from side to side in a swing 

She slightly smiled, and said : * I wish Bombay which did not need to greatly increase to put 
were as near to us as the Macjtcienne is to the the lieutenant to his trumps lo get Miss Temple 
Ind iaman.’ aboard. 

*I have an idea!’ cried Colledge, whose shining But by this time the girl was showii^ some 
eyes methought seemed to suggest the influence vivacity, smiling at Uie lieutenant’s jokes, laugh- 
01 the last lai^e bumper of sherry he nad tossed ing lightly in her clear, rich, trembling tones 
down before leaving the corvette. ‘Let us kill at Colledge’s remarks. It seemed to me as if 
another hour by boarding the wreck.’ her previous quietude had produced a resolution 

‘ 1 shall be very pleased to put the boat along- which ^lie w'lis now acting up to. She was 
side,’ said the lieutenant—‘What do you say, apparently eager to inspect the wreck, and said 
Miss Temple?’ .. that such an adventure would make a heroine 

She looked at the Indiaman, and then s^nt of her at home when she came to tell the story 

a swift glance at me, os though she would read of it ^ 

my face without having me know she hod peeped It was a long dnwging puU over that heaving 
at it breathless sea, and through that sweltering after- 

‘ Will there be time before it falls dark V she noon with its sky of the complexion of brass about 
answered. ‘I am in no hurry to return ; but the zenith. The three craft os they lay formed a 
I do not want to make my aunt miserable by right angle triangle, the apex, to call it so, being 
renaming out upon the wat^ until after sunset’ the derelict, and the getting to her involved a 
‘ Oh, we have abundance of time,* said the longer stretching of the Jacks’ backs tlian, as I 
iiratenaut suspected, the lieutenant bad calculated on. The 
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sweat potired from the men’s brows, and their 
faces were like purple rags under their straw 
hats as they swung with the precision and the 
i monotony of the tick of a clock over the looms 
I of their oars. 

‘She’s rather unsteady, isn’t she?’ exclaimed 
Colledge as wc approachetl the hulk. 

much the letter,’ said the lieutenant; ‘her 
bulwaika are gone, and eve^ dip inclmes her 
I bare deck as a platform for a jump.* 

‘ She may be sinking,’ cried Misa Temple. 

‘Dry as a bone, ma(lam, 1 assure you,’ said the 
officer. ‘I looked into her hold, and there’s 
scarce more water than would serve to drown 
a rat’ 

‘I see her name in long white letters under 
her counter,’ I exclaimed. ‘Can you reath it, 

I Colledge ?’ 

*The Aspirante/ said the lieutenant 

We now fell silent, with our eyes upon the 
hull, whilst the oflh er mameuvred with the yoke- 
lines to run the cutter handsomely uloiigsi<le. 
A single chime from a bell came thrilling with 
a soft silver note tiirough the hushed air. Miss 
Tem])le started, ami the otti'er grinncil into 
Coliedge’s fm-e, but nothing was said. She was 
a very clean wreck. Her lonunast stood stoutly 
supported by tiie slirouds; but the braces of the 
foreyard were dack, ami the swing of the spar, 
upon which the canvas lay mlled in awkwanl 
heaps, roughly sccui-ed by Jines, as though the 
work of hands wild with hurry, somehow impuiied 
a strange, forlorn, most melancholy character to 
the nakedness of that solitary mast. She showed 
no gnii.-i; her decks appeared to liave been swept; 
the rise ol her in the water proved that her 
people mu&t have jettisoned a ileal of whatever 
they were able to come at; her wheel was gone, 
and her rudder slowly swayed to every heave. 
There were a few ropes’ ends over her Bide,*the 
hacked remains of standing-rigging; but the water 
brimmed clear of wreckage to lier cluinnels. 

‘Oars!’ cried the lieiiteftant. The bowman 
sprang erect; and in a few moments wc were 
floating alongside, soaring and falling against the 
black run of hci*, wdLh the deck gaping tlu*ough 
the length of smashed bulwark to the level of 
our heads when we stood im, ea.ch time she canu‘ 
lazily rolling over to us. The clear chime of thb 
bell rang out again. * 

‘ What is it?’ cried Mi^s Temple. 

‘The ship’s bell,’ said the lieutenant; ‘it’ll 
have got janimeil as it hangs, and the tongue 
strikes the side when the heave is a little sharper 
than usual.’ 

He followed this on with certain directions to 
the men. Two of them, watching their chance, 
sprang on to the slope of the deck, and then went 
hoisting up away fi-om us as the hull swayed 
wearily to starboard. ‘Stand bv now r bawled 
tlie lieutenant.—‘ Mis^ Temple, let me assist you 
on to this thwart’ She sprang upon it andth 
something of defiance in her jnanuer, and the 
officer grasping her elbow supported her. I 
thought Colledge looked a little uneasy and pale. 
We waited ; but an opportunity was some time 
in coming. 

‘Mr Colledge,’ said the lieutenant, ‘be kind 
enoi^h to take my place and support the lady.’ 
He jumped lightly into the main-chains, and was 
©u deck in a jilly. ‘Haul her in close, men,— 


; Now, Temple. Catch hold of niy hand and 
of this sailor’s when I say so.’ 

Up swung the boat; the girl extended her 
hanuK, which were instantly grasped, ‘Jump, 
madam!’ and she went in a graceful bounjj from 
the thwart to the deck. 

1 watched till a heave brought me on a line 
with the chains into which I leapt * 

‘Now, Mr Colledge,’ called out the lieutenant 
He bung in the wind, and 1 thought he would 
refuse to leave the boat; but Miss Temple with 
her face slightly flushed stood watching as though 
waiting for him, her noble figure swaying with 
a marvellous careless grace upon the floating 
slopes of the planks ; and tin's started him. He 
got on to a thwart, wliei'e he was supported by 
a sailor till a chance olTered fur his hands to he 
gripped, and tlien he was hauled on to the hull; 
out he came perilously near lo going overboard, 
lor the sudden sinking away of the cutter from 
under him paralysed liis ell'ort to jump, and he 
swung against the side of the wreck in the grasp 
of the lieutenant and a seaman, who draggeil him ' 
up just ill time to save,his legs from being 
gimmd by the soaring of the boat The two 
sailoij, then jumped into the cutter, which shoved 
oir, and lay rising and falling upon the quarter 
to tile si'opo of her painter. 

{To be continued.) 


THE TUBEROUS BEUONIA 

The Geranium, or, as it is now more correctly 
called, the Zonal Pelargonium, has long been 
unrivalled among the deni/en.s of our flower- 
gardens. Its brilliancy of colour, easiness of 
propagation and cultuie, hardiness and general 
good qualities, have jn.stly made it a imiversaT 
favourite, and by far the most extensively grown 
of all onr ornaiuental plants. Indeed, it nas been 
so mucli iiseil, especially in that kind of garden¬ 
ing arr|ingenieijt called ‘ bedding-out,’ that variety 
of form and colour, which is the most pleasing to 
the eye, has been sacrificed for uniformity, and 
too oiteu our gardens have been laid out in a 
style that brings to mind Pope’s satirical descrip¬ 
tion of the gai'ileus at Canon'*': 

* His gardens next your aduuiation call: 

On every side you look, behold the wall! 

No ploasmg intricacies intervene; 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene; 

Grovo nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the other; 

The suflering eye mveited Nature sees, 

Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees. 

This, while being a matter for regret, has beem, 
perhaps, unavoidable; as there has not been, until 
quite recently, any jdant possessing anything like 
tne good qualities of the Geranium which might 
have been used as a substitute. We have, how¬ 
ever, within recent yeura, by the skilful and 
tSnacious laboifl* of our scientific florists, secured 
another oinumcntal plant, which already has 
equal if not supeiiur merits to the Geranium, and 
pt'oinisee to be deserving of os much popularity 
and general cultivation as tliut old-time favourite. 
This welcome adilitioii to our garden ti easureg is 
the Tuberous Begonia. A sliort sketch of its 
history and iinproveuient under cultivation may 
be interesting to those who And pleasure in 
gai-deuing. ; 
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The BeTOnia family—so called after !M. Beson, 
a French Dotaniet—contains about three hundred 
and fifty species. About one half of this number 
has been already introduced into Biitain. The 
knowp species lor the r*uo8t part are natives of 
tropical America, Asia beyond the Ganges, and 
the southern tropics and sub-tropics of Africa. 
In these pkrts of the world they are found 
^wing in great abundance. As a botanical 
Family, the B^onias are isolated from any other 
group in the vegetable kingdom, their character- 
utics being distinct and easily recognised. They 
have succulent or sub-shrubby stems, or climbing 
stems which cling to moist surfaces by adventi¬ 
tious roots. Their leaves are stipulate—that is, 
having small leaf-like appendages at the bases 
of the leaf-stalks, and ai'o generally ornamental. 
The fiowers are irregular,, and male and female 
blooms are produc<tt.l on each plant. The stumena 
are numerous, and sometimes free, sometimes 
united. The ovary, which is adherent through¬ 
out to the calyx, is* three, four, or many celled. 
The fruit is a three-cornered, sometimes winged 
capsule. 

The Begonia’s nearest allies are four species 
forming the Datiscaccie family, which are similar 
in the structure of their unisexual fiowers, ovary, 
and seeds. The Possion-fiowers, Saxifrages, and 
Cucumber have also a slight afiinity to it 

Besides the above general features, there arc 
other interesting characteristics seen in the struc¬ 
ture of some members of the family. For ex¬ 
ample, in the species Begonia }ih\jlloimnica the 
stems are densely covered with small adventitious 
leaves. Many species, again, may be propagated 
horn leaves alone, while others produce numerous 
small bulbs in the axils of the leaves, os in 
'Liliim bidhiferum^ from which new i>lauts may 
be raised. 

So far as can now be determined, the first 
species brought to this country was Begonia 
nitidaf which was found in Jamaica in 1777. 
Other species were introiluced from time to time; 
but it was not until close on a hundred years 
after its first introduction that the Begonia 
entered on^to career of popularity, and developed 
such surprising tendencies to vary and improve 
in the hands of the cultivator, that to-day it 
stands in the front rank of our decorative 
plants. 

We owe the introduction of the species of the 
Begonia from which the varieties now grown 
were derived to one of our foreign-plant col¬ 
lectors-—a class of men about whom we hear very 
little, yet to whom we owe much for enriching 
our gardens and conservatories by searching out, 
often at the risk of their lives, and sending home 
to us, beautiful plaut-cliildreii of other lan<K 
Richaid Pearce, a native of Plymouth, and a man 
of unassuming character yet intrepid couri^^e, 
while collecting in Bolivia, discovered and sent 
home, in the year 1864, the variety Jl boliviensis; 
11^X865, B. Pearceif also from Bolivia; and in 
1^7, B. Veitcliiiy from near Cuxco, Peru. To 
ijieso were soon added, also from Peru, the 
species B. roaesfiora, DaviHif and ClarJeei. These 
BIX species were the progenitors of all the varieties 
of Tuberous Begonia now cultivated. It may be 
iutbrestiug to note the colours of the fiowers pro¬ 
duced by these species. They are respectively 
bright cinnabar-scarlet, clear yellow, vivid ver¬ 


milion, pale brier-rose red, bright scarlet, and 
bright rose. 

& 1868 the first hybrid was raised, and was 
named Begonia Sedenif after the raiser. It pro¬ 
duced blooms of a beautiful rosy-crimson colour. 
From that year up to the pi’esent time many 
of our leading fiorists, os well as those of the 
Continent, recognising, the beauty and promise 
of improvement in the Begonia, have, year after 
year, given their closest attention to its culture ; 
and every season’s labour luis invariably produced 
one or more varieties distinctly uiarking an 
oilvance from previous attainments. 

The results secured up to the present are 
&im])ly marvellous, and show wliat may be done 
in the field of fioriculture by earnest, persistent^ 
and well-directed uork. From its introduction 
in 1777 up to as late as ten years ago, the B(*gouia 
was little more than a botanical curiosity. The 
habit of the varieties then in existence was very 
weak. The stems were usually gaunt straggling 
branches, two feet or more long, scant of foliage, 
and surmounted by one or two small, thm- 
petalled, poorly-coloured flowers, which hung 
their heads in a melancholy fashion. No one 
looking at them could have dreamt that they 
would be the progenitors of a race of plants with 
such wonderful beauty of form and c'*lour a.s that 
now possessed by their dcsccudantM. The family 
has developed with such rapid strides that to-day 
i it possesses a larger number of valuable qualities 
than any other llowcring-jdant, with the po-^bible 
exception of the Zonal Perurgonium (Gcianium), 
The good points of the Begonia as now im¬ 
proved, ai'e : The power of tlowering continuously 
over a periotl of five or six mouths in the year. A 
range of colour embracing almost every conceiv¬ 
able shade of white, rose, pink, red, scai'let, crimson, 
lake, orange and yellow, wdtli the richest and 
most delicate tints. A wonderful adaptability to 
any kind of culture, eitliei* with or without arti- 
licial heat Great freedom from any kind of 
plant disease. It can be used most successfully 
as a ‘bedding-out’ plant. The last is perhaps its 
i most valuable quality, and for which it will be 
mobt extensively grown, as it makes a goo<l com- 
muiion to or substitute for the too much employed 
Zonal Pelargonium. That it cun be used as a 
vedding plant with fine effect is now beyond 
dispute. In widely-separated localities both in 
England and Scotland the writer has seen 
Begonias growing in the open air from June to 
October with great vigour and luxuriance. Tliey 
withstand extifines of heat and cold much better 
tlian the Zonal Pelargonium. Come sunshine or 
shade, rain or storm, their richly-coloured 
blossoms look up ever bright and fresh. In wet, 
cold seasons, when its rival produces only a very 
limited number of fiowers and seems only to live, 

; the Begonia will grow vigorously and throw up a 
! bloom from every joint 

l^he single varieties with scarlet and crimson 
flowers, of which colours there are many different 
shades, give the best results in the open air. It 
would be difficult to imagine a grander gardening 
effect than that produced by a mass of healthy 
plants, with flowers of these bright colours, in 
lull bloom under bright sunshine. 

I In the immediate ^ture, the Begonia must take 
I a prominent place in all kinds of gardening deco- 
i ration. It is hardly possible to plant it where it 
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will be out of place; It looks pleasing in nearly 
any position and arrangement, whether planted in 
separate colours, in mixed beds, in isolated groups, 
in hollows of rustic stumps, in ornamental stends, 
in ivy-clad baskets, or as single specimens 

To those who find, like Bacon, that gardening 
is the source of pure pleasure and refreshment of 
spirit, the Begonia will come as a welcome addition 
to the sum of their enjoyment 

MY WEDDING DAY 

A SOUTH AI’HTBALIAN 8T0UY. 

CHAl’TEB II.—'CONCLUSION. 

‘What time is it?’ askc»l Mi*s Green, when the 
two women had started up the hill once iiioref— 
‘Two o’clock? You don’t say so! Well, we 
may as well have a bit of something ourselves. 
The fire will be on the t)p of that hill in half 
an hour, at the rate it is coming. If tliey can’t 
stop it, it will come down here, and we’ll have to 
turn to and fight with the rest of them.’ 

‘Wo’ll have to look out, anyway^,’ saitl Biddy. 
‘The sparks will be all over the place, with this 
wind, and it’s not much time we’ll have then to 
be thinking of dinner.’ 

The children were called in; and we sat 
down to a picnic sort of meal, consisting of 
cold beef, plum pudding, and a tirt or two from 
the unfoitunatc wedding bi-caktast. These tarts 
reminded me of a fact that 1 fouinl huiil to 
realise—that I was really marrieil, and that this 
Avas my wedding day ; yes, actually my wcd<l{ng 
day! and Ijore was T, the bride, sitting down to 
a demoralised sort of (’hristmas dinner in a hot 
kitchen, with a half-roasted clcigymnn in his 
shirt sleeves, and Mrs (Irecu in a voluminous 
cooking apron.—And .Tack? Where was he? 
Over a mile away, figliting the lire in heat iflid 
dust and smoke. In danger, jierhaps ’ Oh Jack, 
dear Jack ! And I lost myself in loving anxious 
thouglit, till I was roused by Biddy’s voice : 
‘My word!’ she said, coming to the back door— 
‘it’s near now, roaring like anything, and they’re 
beating like mad.’ 

We .jumped up at once and went outside. 
There was a fierce deep roaiing nisliing sourul 
like a big busli-firu, and notliing else. The* 
smoke hung over u.s thicker tlian ever, and like 
a lurid cloud kept off the sunlight, the sun itself 
showing through it as a dull deej) crimson di^c; 
and through the roariim and crackling of the 
fiames we heard the sound of the branches as the 
men fought with all their might 

While we watched, Mw Brown and Mrs Jones 
came hurrying down again, bringing with them 
some of the eatables they ha<l just taken up. 

‘They’ve no time to cat,’ said Mrs* prown ; 
‘but they’re just dried up with thirst They 
want some more tea as soon as you can send it 
up.’ 

* I will take it,’ I said. ^ 

‘ Pray, allow rty’y said Mr Smith. 

* Well,’ said Mrs Green, ‘ I expect Mrs Brown 
and Mrs Jones ore tired j beshles, they want their 
dinner.’ 

1 went in search of my shadiest hat, and the 
parson donned his coi».t—a great niisUike, as it 
proved—and we started off, he with two buckets 
of tea, and I*with one. Now, full buckets are 
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awkward things to carry up a hill-side at the best 
of times, and when they are full of tea, every 
drop of which you know will be precious to the 
thirsty men above, you get nervous, and conse- 
(^uently spill more. M# Smith started vith a 
light heart to carry those buckets up that hill, 
an<l if hie heart was heavier when he reached the 
top, the buckets were considerably fighter. We 
got on well enough at first, but soon came to a 
steep place, where, though our arms were aching 
furiously, therii was no place flat enough to set 
the buckets do\Mi on. Then we had to shlle 
along the hill, and Mr Smith had to hold one 
bucket higher than the other to keep it off the 
ground ; and in spite of all his care, tlmt up-hill 
bucket would keep catching on sticks and stones, 
and sending cataracts of steaming tea over his 
legs. He did not complain ; but it must have 
been too hot to be comfortable. At last we ^ot 
on to a cattle traiik, wdiich made Avalking easier, 
though it had its diawbacks too, being six inches 
tleep in soft welbtroilden dulL Tlie condition of 
the parson’s moist legs after two minutes’ walk 
through this may be imagined. He sailed 
benignly on, however, with one long coat-tail 
in each bucket of tea, till I could stand it uo 
longer. 

‘ Mr Smith,’ I said, ‘ I am afraid the tea will 
spoil your coat.’ 

‘ Dear me! dear me ' ’ he said, ‘ what shall I 
do? They icilf go in, and I can’t put the buckets 
down, and the tea will bo spoilt. Dear me! 
what shall I do?’ 

‘Shall I pin them up for you?’ I asked. 

‘Thank you, thank you, Mre Rushtoii, if you 
would,’ he answered gratefully. 

] managed to set my bucket down and steady 
it with my foot while I pinned the tails of his 
coat together behind, so that it looked like a 
demented swallow-tail. 

‘Thank you, thank you, very much indeed,’ 
wtus all he said just then ; but when we came to 
a jdacc •where we could set down our loads and 
rest, he observed, as he mournfully gazed at his 
muddy legs: ‘ Really, Mrs Eushton, 1 am afraid 
this kind of work is detrimental to niy.cloth.’ 

At last we reached the tup, and found the men 
hard at work. The fire had come upon them 
before they expected. Where a track was already 
burnt, they stopped it easily enough; but just 
here they Averc having a hard fight. So much 
Ave learned from one and another as they stopped 
to swallow a jiaiinikiu of ten and then rush 
back to their work again. How hot they looked j 
hot and tgj*d, with faces scorched and griniA^ and 
eyes red with the stinging smoke. 1 had seen 
thirst before, though not quite so bad as this. 
Mr Smith had not, I think, and his face grew 
very giave as he was hed them. 

* Well, piu'son,’ said one, as he drank the tea, in 
as’oice husky and weak with exhaustion, ‘you’re 
a Christian for fliis, if you never said a prayer.’ 

The little clergyman looked distrcsseil; lie was 
a little shocked at first, I think; then I heard 
him murmur to himself: ‘ A cup of cold water! 

I never knew wlint that meant till to-day.’ 

When wc got down again, he insisted on 
making another trip at once. I could not help 
admiiing him os he started up the hill ^ain with 
a bucket in each hand, this time without his 
coat. 
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•Well,' aaid Biddy, looking after him, ‘he’s the situation at a glance. Biddy just threw back 
got some pluck in spite of liis coat’ her head, put her hands to hei' mouth and 

* He ’a a brick I * said the children, and 1 quite * coo-eed ’ loud and long, 
agreed with the^m. * Get a can and wet the gross at the end of the 

n house, Mary !’ Mrs Green called U) me as she ran 

The fire was stopped on the hill behind the round the house shutting the windows, to keep 
I house, and the men had gone along the ridge to the sparks out 
stop it farther oil. We had dismantled the neg- ‘Biddy,’ she continued, ‘throw water on the 
lected bre^fast table, and rearranged it witii more roof; it's as ilry as tinder.’ 
regaid for compactness than elegance, ready for Biddy gave one more long ‘ coo-o-ee 1 ’ and 
the men’s supper; and at last the long hot day seizing a bucket, fell to work ; while Mrs Green 
was nearly over. Having nothing paiticular to disappeared into the house, retuining M'itli the 
do, 1 went and sat under the back veranda to children, blinking and bewildered. Rolling them 
rest Mrs Jones did likewise, and leaning her in blankets, she deposited them in the bed of a 
elbows on her knees and her chin on her hands, drie<l-np creek near the house. Meanwhile, I 
gazed silently upwards at the smoke that told of ha<l been running backwards and forwai’ds with 
the fight still going on. Mrs Brown seized a two lai’ge wutenug-cans from the tubs we had 
broom and proceeded to sweep up the leaves fiUod^n tlie iilorningj trying to soak a strip of 
scattered about by our discarded decorations, grass to check the tire in its advances on the 
tMking meanwhile about otlior bush-fires she house. My task was only half finished, however, 
bad seen. Now that the fight wa.s no longer in when the tire came up. I caught up a branch 
sight, the sense of excitement and coutlict w'c had and called to the othoas for Itelp. We boat and 
felt aU day in some degree abated. Peuceful beat with all our might; but the wind was high 
home sounds—the crying of a calf, the musical aud the grass long, ami it seemed as if we couhl 

«>and of milking from the bail-yard close by, not keep it buck. The lient w'as intense, and the 

and the cheerful tinkling of teasp(x>ns in the eimdce choked and blinded us ; but wc kept on, 
kitchen—contrasted strangely with the lurid glare till T felt as if each blow’ would be the last, and 
of the smoky sunlight and the distant roaring of dimly woudei’ed what w’oiild liappeii wlien I gave 
the fiames. In a gum-tree close by were a ci’owd in, as 1 must do soon. 

of magpies that had tlowii screaming away from 1 do not know’ Low’ long we worked ; it seemed 
the fire, and were watching it intently, now’ and houi-s; but I suppose it was not many minutes, 
then bursting into a Hood of angry song; while All at once we heard men’s voices and lunuing 
ouce or twdee a flock of paroquets whizzed shriek- feet, au<l a dozen sti’oiig arms were beating Ix'side 

ing overhead. us. It was a sharp tussle; but they got it 

I paid little attention to Mrs Brown’s conver- under, and were just congratulating themselves on 
sation, but fell to thinking—of Jack, of course - arriving in the nick of time, wlicu a voice—Jack’s 
till Biddy came aci’oss to the dairy with her voice—was heard calling for help, aud they saw' 
buckets of milk, and Mrs Green came out aud that the fire, though turned away from the house, 
called the children in to tea. They came was makiim straight for the wool-sheil, wliich 
scampering in, discussing the day’s events with stood on a slight rise a little beyond. Jack was 
a vivacity which put day-dreaming out of the fighting it single-handed. It seemed to be getting 
question for the time being. the better of Yiim ; then, w’hile 1 watched, I saw 

During tea, the talk w'as still bush-fire»; no one him fall, aud the tire ruslu-d onwauU And 
ever talks of anything else while one is burning, then 1 suppfise 1 fainted, for 1 ronieiiiber nothing 
Afterwards, when Mrs J3rowu and Mrs Jones hud more till 1 felt myself slowly and painfully 
departed j;o their respective homes—cottages a coming back to life in luy ow'ii little room. At 
little distance oil'—and Mi^ Green uml Biddy wei'e first, 1 was only conscious of a deathly sick 
busy preparing for the men, whom tliey expected feeling; then 1 lemeiubeivd that something had 
soon, I sat on the veranda and tried to talk thb happened, something dreadful. What was it? 
children into a calm enough state of mmd for Ah! .-Jack. I believe I called his name aloud; 
bedtime. It had been a w’ihlly-exciting day for and then—could it be true?--I heard his dear 

them, and a ‘continual feast’ as well; for they voice answering me, and felt his strong oiins and 
had made raids on the kitchen every now and his kisses on my face. It w’as- no dream, hut 

then, carrying off their booty to be devoured in Jack himself! • 1 hid my face on his shoulder 

some place where there was a good view' of the i and sobbed. 1 have a dim remembiance of 

fire. They implored me not to apeak' of bed at j hearing some one say, ‘She’ll do now;’ then 

first; but in spite of themselves they grew the door w’us shut and w’c were alone. 1 had my 

drowsy as they calmed down, and were soon arms round his neck, and clung closely to him, 

ready to say ‘ Good-night.’ j unwilling to loose my hold even to look up at 

When they had gone I lost myself in my own his face, 
thoughts again. How long 1 sat there dreamj^g ‘Hush, Mary,’ lie said—‘hush, my darling. 
1 do not know. The sun had set; the short 1 am here, safe and sound. Look up, dear, and 
twilight was over, and the smouldering lugs see for yourself.’ 

shone out like large red stars from the blackened At lust I did look up. Could that he Jack? 
hillside above, when I noticed a strange light to It looked more like a budly-blocked Christy 
my lett. Going to the end of the house, I saw minstrel. ‘Why, Jack!* 1 cried, ‘you ai*e as 

a line of fire coming towards us ateng the flat, black as a ’- and 1 paused for want of a 

A smouldering log must have rolled down from simile. 

above and lighted the grass. ‘Fire! fire! just ‘A kettle?’he suggested.—* Come, little woman, 
here!’ I shouteil don’t call names. I fancy thete’s a pair of us,’ 

Mrs Green aud Biddy rushed out, aud took in he added, looking laughingly at me. 
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Of course I sat up at once, and looked towards 
the glass to see wnat was the matter, and this 
u what I saw—Jack kneeling bjr the side of the 
couch, looking like a sadly-dishevelled sweep, 
for one of his shirt-sleeves was burnt off to the 
shoulder, «\d he was more or less black all over; 
while his eyes were red, and his teeth, displaye<l 
just now by a broad grin, shone like a negroes 
from beneath the singed and stubbly ends of what 
had once been his moustache. As for me, iny 
light cotton dress was ornamented by sundry 
prints of a human hand in black, while round 
my waist was a broad band of the same hue. 
My left cheek was one dark smear; w’hile on 
the other, as well as on my forehead and lips, 
were numei'ous rough but unmistakable impres¬ 
sions of Jack’s moustache. • 

It was no use trying to be sentimental ^nder 
the circumstances, so I laughed instead,.to Jack’s 
relief, for he had a man’s hatred of scenes. 

‘ How did you escape I Jisked. ‘ I thought I 
saw the fu'e go over you.’ 

‘Why, so it di<l,’ he answered ‘When I 
found 1 could not stop it, I lay down, and let 
it go over me.’ 

‘Oil Jack ! you must li.ive been hurt’ 

‘Well, I found it rather warm, certainly ; and 
I am afraid my clothes have suffered.—There,, 
there, little wife; don’t cry like that.’ The! 
thought of his danger had been too much for; 
me. ‘ I am quite saie, thank God. I don’t think 
I am seriously damaged, though my complexion j 
18 a little spoiled for tlie present.’ 

He 8taye«l talking a little while, and then i 
hod to rush back U) his task. They had just 
managed to save the wool-shed, but a good deal 
of fencing bad gone. The worst of the fire was 
over, but 'it needed watching. 

Next morning, a rather dilapidated but very 
happy bride and bridegroom started on tlftir 
homeward way, after saying good-bye to a still 
more dilapidated parson, ami being honoured 
with thi*ee very husky cliecrs from all hands. 


OLD SHOWS AND CUSTOMS. 

With the spread of education the various old 
customs so familiar to our forefathers are gi’adu-* 
ally dying out. Our old friends Punch and Judy 
show themselves less every year, while their rival 
Fantoccini has quite left the field. It is tiue that 
Punch was in gfeater demand in the Jubilee Year; 
but he, with his friends the Travelling Showman, 
Ae Fat Lady, and the Skeleton Boy, are daily 
finding themselves nearer the end of their exist¬ 
ence. For this we do not pretend to offer any 
explanation other than that the public, jiaturally 
wishing to see all they can for as little os possible, 
are not so libei^l wi^ the pence, or that the 
pence aie not so plentifuL This, however, caiuiot 
be the case with the old cusWiius which our 
ancestors associated with the gi*eat festivals of 
the year, and it is of some of these we wish to 
speak. 9 

Every one is acquainted with tlie practice of 
giving eggs at Easter-tide; these are now generally 
made of sugar or some kind of composition; but 
their preparation used formerly to occupy, for a 


few days before Easter, a good deal of the time 
of the donor. They were called pask, paste^ or 
pace eggs, terms derived from the word pasdial, 
and were made as follows: an ortUnnry egg 
having been immersed itf hot water, the end of a 
common candle was made use of to inscribe names 
of individuals, &c. Thus inscribed, the egg was 
placed in a dye; and the part over which the 
tallow hod been passed being impervious to the 
operation of the dye, the presented a white 
inscription on a coloured ground. 

An ohi custom formerly prevalent in many 
pai'U of England was that of ‘lieaving’ or ‘lifting,’ 
mostly performed in tlie open sti*eet. People 
formed into parties of twelve or more, and from 
every one ‘lilted’ they extorted a contribution. 
There is said to be a record in the Tower of 
London of certain payments made to ladies and 
maids of honour fur taking King Edward I. in 
his bed at Easter, whence it has been presumed 
Unit he was lifted accoiding \o the custom which 
then jircvailed among all ranks throughout the 
kingdom. 

A custom prevailed at Twickenham of dividing 
two great cakes among clnhlren on Easter Day ; 
but in 1045 parUuinent ordered that loaves of 
breatl should be bought for the poor instead, and 
for some time these w'ere thrown from tlie oiiiu’ch 
steeple, to be scmnibled for, a custom ivhich also 
prevailed for some time at Paddington. 

The great festival of the milkmaids and sweeps 
of the 1st of May dates its origin back to tnc 
Pomans, who wci-e wont to commemorate the 
festival of Flora, the goddess of fiowers, for several 
days in May. Maypoles weie forbidden to be 
erected by parliament in 1644; but they W'ei’e 
restored again on the I'estoration of Charles 11.; 
and in 1661 the Maypole in the ISti’and was reared 
with much ceremony an<l rejoicing. This pole, 
whicli stood near where Catherine Street joins the 
Strand, was of cedar, and w’as raised by twelve 
seamen,* commanded by the Duke of York, who 
was then Lord High Admiral of England. 

Bartholomew Fair was tlie last oi the great fail's 
held in London ; this took place near .Smithfieldj 
and lasted three days, taking place about the 
bigiiining of September; and here were to be 
Seen probably the greatest collection ot sliows of 
all kinds ever biought together at one place. 

Allhallow Eve or Ualloweeu ivas Ibnncrly the 
occasion of many curious customs throughout the 
country. It was sometimes willed ‘ nutcrack 
night ’ in the north of England, from the practice 
of throwmg nuts into the fire.—Bums says: 
‘Burning ihe nuts is a favourite charm. They 
name the lad and lass to each particular nut as 
they lay tliem m tlic fire, and accordingly as they 
bum quietly togetlier, or start from beside one 
another, the course luid issue of the courtship 
tvill be.’ He also mentions the custom of Scotch 
women of pulffng cabbage.s; they must go out 
hand in luiml blindfolded and pull the first 
cabbage they come to ; its being big or 
straight or crooked, is prophetic of the grand 
object of tlveir spells—a husband. If any earth 
stuck to the I'oots, that w'as a fortune; and the 
taste of the custock (the heart of the stem) waa 
indicative of the natural temper and disp(MitioQ. 
In certain parts of Perthshire, bonfires were lit in 
every village. When the fire was consumed, the 
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ashes were carefully collected in the form of a 
circle j then a stone was put in the fire for each 
person in the several families interested in the 
charm, and if any stone was moved out of its 
plac^ or injured l>efore<next morning, the person 
it represented was 8upposc<l not to live twelve 
montlis fr^m that day. This same custom was 
also observed in North Wales. 

The inhabitants of the island of Lewis, off the 
west coast of Scotland, had an ancient custom to 
saciifice to a sea-god called ‘ Shony ’ in the follow¬ 
ing manner: Every family furnished a peck of 
malt which was brewed into ale. One of their 
nuniW was then chosen to wmle into the sea up 
to the middle, who carrying a cup of ale in his 
hand, cried out: ‘ Shony, I ^ve you this cup 
of ale, hoping you’ll be so kind as to send us 
plenty of seaware for enriching our ground tin; 
ensuing year and so threw the ale into the sea 
This was*performed at night-time. On his return 
to land, tney all went to church, where a candle 
w’as burning on the altar; and after standing 
silent a short time, one gave a signal, at which 
the candle was put out, and immediately all went 
to the fields, whore they drank their ale and 
spent the remainder of the night in dancing and 
singing. 

The burning of a good Ouy on the Tith of 
November was once a scene of uproar unknown 
now. A huge bonfire was lit in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where upwarls <)f two hundred cartloads 
of fuel and more than thirty Guys were brought 
to be burnt London was so lit up with bonfires 
and fireworks that from tlie suburbs it seemed 
in one red-heat Many were the overthrows of 
horsemen and carriages from the discharge of 
rockets and the pressure of moving mobs; but 
this fiery zeal has gradually decrease*!; men no 
longer take part in the observance of the day, 
and boys carry about their Guy with no other 
thought than how much they will get by the 
operation to make merry with. 


THE MONTH: 

" SCIENCE AND ABTa 

For some years there have been rumours to *he 
effect that Baron Nordenskiold, the most suc¬ 
cessful navigator of modern times, was consider¬ 
ing the equipment of an ex{)e<litioii for Antaictic 
exploration. When the colony of Victoria pro¬ 
posed an expedition of the kind two or three 
years ago, the enterprise fell through owing to 
the refusal of the Home Government to provide 
a ship for the purpose. The idea has now been 
revived, and Australia will fiunifch live thousand 
pounds towaids the expense; while a similar 
amount will be given by Mr Oscar Hickson, who 
has before been a liberal patron of Baron N>or- 
denskiold’s projects. It will l>e I'emembered that 
the Challenyer went Just within the Antarctic 
circle, but that it was quite foreign to her mission 
to undertake exploration work of a geographical 
character. Sailing-vessels have been the only 
.ahips which have I'eally penetrated far towards 
the Soutli Pole; an<l it was with such vessels 
that Captain Cook exploded the idea of the 
existence of a great Antarctic continent. We 


may hope that this new expedition, aided by the 
potent power of steam, and under the command 
of an intrepid navigator who know's perhaps more 
about ice-conquest than any other man, will lead 
to great results. We may also hope that the 
sum already promised may be greatly* increased, 
80 that the efforts of the expedition may not be 
handicapped by want of funds. 

Whenever a serious explosion of fire-damp 
occurs—and we have unhappily had more than 
one such fatality within the last few months--the 
usual stories are current regarding the careless¬ 
ness of miners in opening their lamps, carrying 
matches, and in other ways placing in jeopardy 
their own lives and the lives of their fellows. 
It is possible that instances of such reckless and 
criminal comluct may occasionally occur; but 
it is far more probable that the initial spark 
which brings about the mischief is due to a for 
more wmmon cause. Eveiy one knows that 
when iron strikes stone, sparks are produced ; 
and it is a common thing to see such sparks 
flying from a horse’s hoof as it strikes tbe hard 
road. Our forefathers were dependent upon a 
flint and steel lor both light and fire. In a coal¬ 
mine, iiiifortunately, are all the conditions neces¬ 
sary for producing such sparks, for the minei‘’8 
pick has only strike a nodule of ironstone and 
the fire appears. It is quite certain that if gas 
be present in dangerous quantity, or if the mine 
be a dusty one, such a spark is (piite sufficient to 
deal death and destruction around. We throw 
out the suggestion that it w’ould be practicable to 
substitute for miners’ tools some other metal, 
such as one of the new bronzes, for the iron 
w hich strikes sparks so readily. 

Mr A. rpward, of Kensington, has invented 
an ai>]mratus of simple construction w'hich will 
enable a miner to ascertain whether in working 
ifpon the face of the coal he is likely to come 
upon water or gas. Tlie contrivance consists of 
a chamber fitted with a slide-valve, which can 
be held firmly against the face of the coal by 
means of struts and temporary supports. Through 
this valve, in which is a stuffing-box, a boring 
tool is worked for several feet; and should 
water or gas be taj^ped, the one or the other will 
rush into the chamber and will be immediately 
registered by an attached pressure-gauge. But 
should tlie coal be solid and give no sign, the 
apparatus is removed, and the collier can work 
with confidence to as great a depth os the boring 
tool has alrea<ly penetrated. A modification of 
the apparatus, iu which a larger boring tool is 
employed, can be used for passing nourishment 
to miners who may be imprisoned, with a w'all 
of coal bc*tween them and their rescuers. 

A remarkable instance of the convenience of 
the electric n^otor is reported from (fiii(' 0 go. 
Owing to a boiler explosion at a large printing- 
office in that city, work had to be suspended, and 
many epiployees were thus left idle. This state 
of things must liave continued for some weeks, 
while new builere were fitted to the engines, if 
the happy suggestion had not been made to make 
use of electricity in Heu of steam. A powerful 
dynamo-machine ‘ w’as procured and connected 
with the shafting, while at the same time it was 
connected by cables with a similar machine out¬ 
side. By this means work was resumed two days 
after the accident. 
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It will be remembered that many months ago requisitioned, and it seems that this gentleman 
M. Pasteur proposed to deal with the rabbit pest put in an appearance at an inopportune time, 
in Australia by inoculating a few of the animals He found a horse under the operation of being 
w'ith disease virus, and turning these few among bleached, that is to say the animal was enveloped 
their fellows, so that they could infect the rest in-a coat made out of indi#-rubber garments, and 
by their presence. M. Pasteur sent his nephew was being treated with sulphur vapour. •'Tlie 
and another of his assistants to Australia with a operator was a woman, who had adopted this 
view to repeat upon a larger scale the experiments plan of ti'eatmcnt after experiments* upon her 
which he had alrea<ly carried out with succe'^s in own hair. It is said that the appliances to carry 
his laboratory. These gentlemen returned to out the deception were very ingenious. The 
Franco a few months later much discouraged system was to run a stolen horse into the 
with their experience among our colonists. They blencliery, and to change its black or chestnut 
allege that they were only allowed to try a few coat into a tint approaching white ; at the same 
experiments, and although the resjilts were of a time iU tail and mane would be trimmed. Thus 


experiments, and although the resjilts were of a time iU tail and mane would be trimmed. Thus 
promising nature, all kimls of impediments were <Hsguised, the stolen animal could be ridden past 
placed in their way. Adjournments and delays its real owner’s door without chance of detection, 
took place until M. PastcMir abandonoil all how For the present the^c nefarious practices have 
of being able to succeed in his enterprise, it been stopped by the authorities, 
may be that tlie prize of twenty thousand pounds A Fi*ench scientific journal, ia NaturCf pub- 
whicli was offeml by the Australian Government lishos two photographs wliich sliow very well the 
for the discovery of a successful remedy for the different effects produced in volley-firing from 
extirpation of the rabbits had something to do using ordinary gunpowder and the newly-in- 
witli this troatmeut of a foreigner.} representa- vented smokeles?* powder. In each photograph 
tives. we see a line of soldiers kne ding on one knee 

The .Tonrnal of the Ghemical Society contains and discharging their weapons ; but whereas in 
an interesting note, from a foreign source, with the one picture nil but the nearest five men are 
reference to the pigment known as Egyptian hidden in the cloud of smoke which they have 
Blue, which was used by tlie Uoiuans in tlie first produced, in the other the haze which bangs 
few centuries ol the Ghrl^tian ei Ji, and which is over the muzzles of the weap<m8 is not sufficiently 
of such a pei'inanent character, resisting as it doco thick to obscure any of the men 
both atmospheric and chemical intlnences, that The discovery of Coal-measures near Dover has 
woiks executed with it many centuries back still naturally caused mucli excitement iu the south 
retain their brightness of colour. Tlie pigment of England. Geologists have long been of the 
is said to have been discovered by Vitruvius, in opinion that the coal-fields of South Wales, 
Alexandria, who made it hy mixing tine sand Somerset^-hire, antlGloucestershire might very pos- 
with carbonate of soda, adding copper filings to sibly represent a continuation of the coal-fields 
tlie mixture, and mouhiing into bulls witli water, of Belgium and Northern France. And it would 


of Belgium and Northern France. And it would 


These lumps wore then dried, and licated in clay seem that the boring near Dover has tapped the 
pots until the blue* colour was developed. It is valuable mineral nt an intcrmeiliate point This 
thought that the manufacture of this pigment, is not the fii'st time that an attempt has been 
which has the a»lvnutagc of being very cheap as ma»lo to fiml coal in the southern counties. In 
well as good, might be revived with great benefit 1872 a boring was undertaken at Battle, near 
to the arts. Hastings^ and a depth of nearly two thousand 

The Royal Meteorological Society recently held feet was reached, when the machinery collapsed, 
in London their eleventh annual Exhibition of and the works were abandoned. Professor ^oyd 
Instruments, ami it was devoteil almost entiroly Duwkin.'', the eminent, geolc^ist, formed one of a 
to a])paratu8 which combines photography with committee which undertook this experimental 
meteorology. Some of the exhibits were of very ho^-ing, and he it was who, iu 1886, i>ersiim1ed 
great interest, notably the camem which is iisim v^r Edward Watkin to make a similar boring at 
at Kew and other observatories for taking ip'.taii- the foot of Shakesiicare Clifl', an enterprise which 
taneoiis pictures of clouds from dilFerunt points has been just crowned with success. The coal 
6 f view at the same moment. In practice, two this time has been found at a depth of twelve 
cameras are used, one being distant half a mile hundred feet from the surface, and it is described 
from the other. An observer is stationed at each, as a bright blazing variety, and of the quality 
and the two men are in telephonic commutiica- found in the collieries in the Mendip Hills. No 
tion with one another. But the siimiltaneoiis one can yel tell whetlier the coal near Dover 
exposure of the two cameras is of course under exists in sufficient quantities to pay for working 
the conti'ol of one hand, and this is brought it. Should it be as abundant as enthusiasts 
about byan instantaneous shutter upon each lens would have us believe, it M'ill certainly change 
worked by an electro-magnet, both neing bn the the face of the country, and will turn a large 
same circuit The p}y>tographs of clouds so stretch of laml which is now devoted to farming 
obtoined can be accurately measured, and their purposes into d manufacturing district. The 
height above the earth can determined, prospect is not a pleasant one, except from a 
PhoU^mphs of lightning Hashes, showing all matter-of-fact coiimicrcial point of view, 
rorts of peculiarities, also formed an interesting An interesting Report has been published re- 
featuro of this Exhibition. • ferring to the experiment*^ which have taken place 

A remarkable story is published in a New in the New York State prisons with the electrical 
York scientific journal concerning the method apparatus which has been erected there for the 
adopted by a gang^ of hoi^-stealers in Arkansas purpose of carrying out the death penalty. The 
to get rid of their ill-gotten steeds. Owing to a Committee which was appointed to deal with tbw 
quarrel among <he gang, the aid of a surgeon was question have been testing the power of the 
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apparatas oa the bodies of living animals. In 
toe CASS of a boroe weighing about one thousand 
pounds one electrode was placed on the forehead 

the animal, while the other was fastened to a 
hlnd'jeg. When the eh^ctric current was passed 
through the circuity the animal fell dead instan- 
tMieously. In order to wdtle the question whether 
this suppo^il instant <leath was not u case of 
suspended animation, a calf was subjected to the 
effecte of the current Immediately after the 
apparent death, artificial respiration was kept up 
for half an hour, but the animal showed no sign 
of returning life. 

The immense deposits of chalk and clay, the 
one underlying the other, whicli have been dis- 
covere<l in the county of Grey, Ontario (Canada), 
are of far-reaching importance, for the two ma¬ 
terials are of the kind from which the best Purt- 
land cement can b(^ manufactured. Hitherto, this 
cement has been always imported'to the American 
Continent from Europe, for the American chalk 
hitherto found wa^ not pure enough to make 
good cement. Tliese eleposits are situated at a 
short distance from the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada, and are provetl by experiment to yield a 
cement of the very best quality. 

A Dynamite Gun is now in course of construc¬ 
tion at Birmingham, and this weapon will soon 
be in. the hands of the English Government for 
exhaustive trial. This gun is the invention of 
Lieutenant Graydon, late of the United .States 
navy, and its purp<j8o is to throw a shell con¬ 
taining six huudi'ed pounds of dynamite a dis¬ 
tance of three miles. We have in recent years 
had some unpleasant experience bs to what very 
small charges of this explosive are callable of, and 
can only imagine that no ship afloat could survive 
the impact of such a missile. The iiiventor be¬ 
lieves that the gun will l>e convenient in handling, 
and can be quickly trained and elevated. If it 
be as successful as he hopes, it will most certainly 
lead to a revolution in the science of gunnery. 

A German paper states that a new fonit of pipe 
for the conveyance of water has been introduced. 
Us core is of glass, over which is a covering of 
asphalt, in W'hich is imbedded on the outside 
fine gravel These pipes are intended to super¬ 
sede those of iron nml lead which at present m*e 
universally empl<»yed. It is difficult to see ho^ 
such a fragile substance as glass can be sufficient 
to withstand the pressure and strain to which 
water-pipes in roadways are continually sub¬ 
jected ; out the new pipes would have a limited 
application in cheiiiical works and factories for 
the conveyance of acid and alkaline lic^uids. 

It is said that the largest nickel mine in the world 
is at Sudbury, in Canada, where the present out¬ 
put is at the rate of four thousand tons per annum. 
The meta^ for which so many uses are now found, 
occurs at a depth of three hundred feet, and after 
being raised to the surface, is calcined on ^Ue 
spot, for the purpose of eliminafing the sulplthr 
with which it is associated. Tlie metal is next 
taken to the smelting furnace, and after being 
robbed of further impurities, assumes the form of 
an alloy, of wliich seventy per cent, is nickel and 
thirty per cent copper. Much of this alloy finds 
its way to Swansea (South Wales), where the two 
metals are separated and refined. A further 
1 aiiantity is shipped to Germany to go through 
ine same processes. 


We lately referi'ed in these columns to the 
value of the Australian Wattle as a substitute 
for oak-bark in tanning. A correspondent has 
kindly called our attention to the fact that the 
Boers of ^iith Africa have for a long time em¬ 
ployed the bark of the mimosa, which 48 also an 
acacia, for the same purpose. Our readers may 
be reminded that the mimosa forms a thorny 
undergrowth, and that it was much used during 
the war in the Soudan as a defensive hedge for 
our troops. It seems that every Boer farm 
possesses a tan-pit of novel construction : it con¬ 
sists of a framework fastened to the top of four 
posts, from which is hung a bullock’s hide. In 
the receptacle thus formed is placed a quantity (d 
mimosa bark with a sufficiency of water. This is 
alkiwed to macerate, when the bark is removed; 
and the hides, whicli have been denuded of hair, 
are placed in the liquor, stones being sometimai 
employed to keep the skins well immersed therein. 
In this way an excellent leutlier is made, and the 
farmer is dependent upon it for his harness, shoes, 
and many other articles. The ‘tan-pit’ is without 
shelter of any k'od, so that wiien n tropical shower 
passes over the place the liquor becomes much 
diluted ; but this only results in the tanning pro¬ 
cess being delayed, and this does not matter, for 
no one on a farm is ever in a huny about 
anything. 

A system of fireproof floor construction has 
recently iound favour in Kew York and has been 
adopteil in many buildings there. It cannot be 
described new% for it has been known and 
practised for many yeai's in other countrius, and 
more particular! v in Spain. The flooring is put 
together upon a light wooden arched framework, 
which is removed when the work is complete. 
First, there is placed in position a layer of well- i 
burnt clay tiles, which measure twelve inches in 
lefigth, six in brouclth, and ai'e one inch in thick¬ 
ness; and they a?*e fixed t(»gether with a quick¬ 
setting cement. This is followed by other layers 
of the same material, which ai'e set in mortar 
chiefly comptiscd of Poitlaml cement This mortar 
adheres to the tiles with such tenacity that the 
jirch possesses womlerful strength, and when the 
upper surface is brought to a level by means of 
concrete, the w'hole c(»nstruction is practically 
‘monolithic. Tlie system is cheap an W'ell os 
strong, and the weight per cubic lout is about 
one hundred pounds. 

There are already signs that the cheaper pro¬ 
duction of the metal aluminium is extending ite 
eiiiploynicnt. .It is now taking the place of brass 
for different pai'ts of scientific apparatus, and we 
notice that besides being used for the mounting 
of opera and race glasses, it is also coming into 
use for the fittingb of photographic cameras and 
the mounting of lenses. The saving in W'eight of 
a lens'so mounted is astonishing, being about 
seventy per cent The nvBtal has the appearance 
of silvery xinc; it does not tarnish, and besides 
its lightness, is possessed of groat tensile streng^ 
For a long time its use was limited, owing not 
only jx) its price but to the impossibility of 
soldering it This last difficulty, we learn, has 
now been obviatetl; and there are rumours that 
improvements in the method of its manufacture 
will in time to come make it compete with the 
cheapest metals for a number of useful pur- 







SST*’ ‘ the bad LA3 

It ia aaid that the wild buffalo baa found a con¬ 
genial home in the plaina of Northern Australia, 
where it ia now to be found in vast herds. These 
animals are supposed to be the descendants of the 
first buffaloes which were landed in Australia 
sixty year* ago. In the meantime, the kangaroo, 
the typical Australian marsupial, is said to be 
gradually becoming so reduced in numbers that 
there is a chance of its extinction unless rigorous 
measures be taken for its preservation. A 
kangaroo will, it is said, eat as much grass as 
six sheep, so that from a farniei’^s point of view 
its extermination would not be looked upon as an 
unmixed evil. It is estimated that in the year 
1888 there were about thirty per cent fewer 
kangaroos in Australia than there were in the 
previous year. • 

‘THE BAD LANDS* OF DAKOTA. 

Thekb is a section of territory in the State of 
South Dakota designated on the maps by tlie 
words Les Mauvaises Torres, or The Bad Lands, 
which in area covers several hundred square 
miles. Most of these Bad Lands ar“ quite useless 
so far as agriculture or stock-raising is concerned, 
for they ai*e conij»osed of cliffs and canyons 'Nhei*e 
no vegetation grows except the nrickly-pear, a 
species of cactus, and the soap-weed. 

Other portions of this section of country are 
considered to rank the peer oi any of the stock- 
ranges found on our Western plains and these 

E ortions are eagerly sought for by cattle-owners 
ecause of the fine ([uality of the gniss, aiul the 
shelter afforded to stock m the uniter by the deep 
ravines and canyons. Coal aho is found in these 
Bud Lands ; but it has nut been discovered either 
in sufficient quantity or a goo<l enough (piality 
to warrant ciqntalibts in investing. It is ot the 
mateiial found in this section, vvhiidi furnislMis 
interesting study for the artist, niineralogi&t, and 
scientist, we would now write. Here the artist 
could find landscape studies which would equal 
those of any of the countries famed for pictur¬ 
esque scenery. Let him approach the Bad Lands 
as we once ilid, riding over a level plateau tor 
some miles, with a view in the distamie of the 
white chalky peaks, which had the appearance of 
a ridge of ordinary sandhills, until you readied 
the extreme edge of the plateau. There, iit the 
jumping-off place—as it might be very propel ly 
called, fi>r the plateau terminated in a precipice 
several hundred feet deep—stretched out betorc 
us a scene which for weii'dness and rugge<i beauty 
could not be surpassed. Those white jieaks, 
which before had the appearance of n low ridge of 
sandhills, now arose from the white plain below 
UB to the height of several hundred feet. One 
might easily imagine himself transported.to fairy¬ 
land or among the pyramids of Egypt. * These 
white crystallised chal|jy cliffs lay before us in 
every conceivable shape: here w'as a good repre¬ 
sentation of the ruins of an old feudal castle ; 
there, a peak rose to a point, wrth its sides as 
straight ami thoroughly proportioned as though 
built by hand ; every peak or cliff appeared iii 
some different and distinct shape from its neigh¬ 
bour ; and the noonday sun as it cast iU rays 
on the white crystals of which these peaks were 
formed, made them fiash like diamonds. The 
scene cannot be described on paper, but transferred 
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to canvas it would make a picture which would 
put in the shade the majority of landscape 
studies. 

Riding along a bridle-path or trail used by the 
Indians, we gained the bottom of the precipice 
after a descent which to any but an Indian ^ny 
or burro (donkey) would have been impracticable. 
Here w'e find ouiselveB on the plain fi-om which 
rise the peaks we have mentioneil. The trail we 
are following winds around the base of many 
of tliese fantastically-shaped peaks, and we are 
enabled to examine the soil, which has the 
appearance of chalk of a grayish colour, except 
the crystallised particles, which are almost pure 
white, and shine and flash in the sunlight. 
Really, the soil is alkali, and the few streams we 
cross are so impregnated with this alkali, that the 
I water, even if it were not muddy, is so disagree¬ 
able to the taste that a man v^ould rather suffer 
thirst than drink it As it flows sluggishly alon^ 
it looks moie like milk mixed with diity dials 
than water. • 

A few miles* ride over this trail and among 
these weird peaks, and aguin,green grass ap|>ear8 
before the vision; and almost uefore we know it, 
we find oui^elvcs on another plateau ; but tins is 
on a level with the plain we have been traversing. 
Covering an oi'ca of several liimdrcd acres is a 
most luxuriant growth of grass, similar ip all 
I'espects to the famous blue grass of Kentucky. 
We also find, what is a great boon after our ride 
over the alkali plain, a spring of pure ice-cold 
water. The spot has all the appearance of being 
specially adapted by nature for a hulting-placc; 
but unless a man happened to take the trail we 
did, he might seek for this spot in this veritable 
alkali desert for houis and tlays imsuccessliiUy; 
for in every direction, as far as the eye can leach 
beyond the boundaries of this oasis, aie the alkali 
plains and penk.s 

In thei^e Bud Lands the mineralogist and 
scientist arc well rewarded for the labour ex¬ 
pended in investigation. Petrifactions of every 
variety are nunicious; and some time since, a 
curiosity-hunter found a petrified hum, perfect 
in shape, and showing the grain of the meat so 
nuturully that no mistake could be made as to its 
cl^^racter. Bones, evidently belonging to animals 
ifciknowu in this genenition, have been found 
in large quantities;* and shells similar to those 
found on the sea-shore lie scattered around the 
buses of the peaks in quantities. For this reason, 
the general belief is that at some time in the 
]>a8t these Bud Lands formed the bed of another 
ocean. The peculiar formation of the peaks and 
' general appearance of the surrounding country 
i add strength to this belief. 

In ono^er section of these Bad Lands we found 
' burning coal-beds, which emit s*moke, but no 
flame. The coal-beds are found in the north- 
w^tern corner of the Bad Lauds, and not in that 
se^ion we have^ust attempted to describe. The 
growth of grass and timber also is excellent in 
quantity and quality among these coal-beds ; and 
it is no strange sight for the visitor as be rides 
along to see in the distance what at first sight 
appears to be the smoke from some huntePs 
camp-fire, and discover, when he reaches the spot, 
that the smoke proceeds from some deep narrow 
canyon, to reach the bottom of which Would be 
an impracticable feat even for an Indian pony. 
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This flection of tlie Bad Lands, before the cattle 
ranchmen took possession, and turned their larce 
herds of cattle loose tojroam over them at will, 
abounded plenteonsly in game such ns deer, 
antelppe, and buffalo ; but these have been killed 
off or driven out in the past few years to such an 
extent that the hunter now has to work hard to 
find a solltal'y specimen. Wild-cats and mountain 
lions, gray and coyote wolves, were also very 
plentiful; but civilisation has driven them on¬ 
ward. Rattlesnakes appeared to have a gieat 
liking for this section of the Bad Lands; but 
farther to the south-west, where the alkali plains 
and peaks stretchetl for so many miles in every 
direction, animal life of any kind was not found. 

It w'as in the north*w«*8tem corner of these Bud 
Lands that the Marquis do Mores, in 1683, located 
and built a town named Medora after his young 
wife, the heii*ees ^f the Baron von Hoffman, 
leading banker of New York city. Here he and 
his young wife spent the autumn, and enjoyed the 
hunting, for game ^as then very plentiful. On 
the precipitous banks of the Little Missouri, in the 
very heart of this portion of the Bad Lauds, the 
Marquis erected a large mansion, and attempted 
to cultivate pleasure-grounds and vegetable garden. 
The seasons, however, proved too dry; and after 
a fair trial, it was clearly shown that irrigation was 
necessary to ensure a ci’op. The Yellowstone 
Park, with its famous geysers, possesses no more 
interesting studies than <lo these Bad Lands of 
Dakota. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

IMPORTANT TO GROWKR8 OF KUGAR-CANE. 

A DISCOVERT of great importance to the growers 
of sugar-cane has been made. At a recent meet¬ 
ing of the Scientific Committee of the Itoyal 
Horticultural Society, Mr D. Morris, Royal Gar¬ 
dens, Kew, exhibited specimens of mature seeds 
of the common sugar-cane. There were also 
shown germinating seeds, some plants, drawings 
of the flower, and dissections of the fruit in 
detail. He stated that there appeared to be no 
authentic Record of any really wild station for 
the sugar-cane; further, that the fruit of the 
sugar-cane was not known before, and hod not 
hitherto been figured or described. At Burba- 
does, several times during the last twenty years, 
and more recently by Professor Han*ison and Mr 
BovelJ, self-sow’n seedlings of the sugar-cane had 
been observed. The subject was fciken up syste¬ 
matically in 1888, and about sixty of the seed¬ 
lings had been raised to mature canes.** Many of 
these exhibited well-marked characteristics <lif- 
fering from the varieties growing near them. 
Careful inquiry had shown that canes know’n 
as the ‘Purule Transparent’ and ‘White Trans¬ 
parent,’ ana T)os.sibly also the ‘Bourbon’ cane, 
reduced seeds in very moderate quantitiJs. 
pikelets received at Kew had been examined, 
and the seed found in niiu. It is anti(‘ipate(l 
that, by cross fertilisation and a careful selection 
of seedlings, it will now be possible to raise new 
and improved varieties of sugar-cane, and renew’ 
the constitutional vigour of plants that have 
t^ome deteriorated tlirough continuous cultiva- 
tio® by cuttings or slips. Great importance is 
•Uaidied to the subject jn eugar-producing coun¬ 


tries, OB it opens up an entirely new field of inves¬ 
tigation in regard to sugar-cane cultivation. 

CYCLING AND PHYSIQUE. 

In the current number of his quarterly journal. 
The Asclepiad, Dr B. W. Richardson, llimself an 
enthusiastic cyclist, presents an article on Cycling 
and Physique. He recommends that cycling 
be delayed by young folks until the body is 
approaching to its maturity. He admits that 
cycling tends to induce a certain amount of 
derangement of the conformation of the frame¬ 
work of the body. Every kind of riding which 
tends to throw the body forward in a bent or 
curved position, in a temporary stoop, will in 
time produce a fixed bend or stoop. The lai^ge 
mCiscles in the fore-part of the thigh ai-e apt 
also to receive undue development. On the other 
hand, he never knew cramp or spasm as a direct 
result of w'orkiii" the machine; nor sprain, unless 
in the case of coiliHions or falls. 

Competitive cycling he justly condemns. The 
proper method of riding is to walk ascents, and 
always to walk sdeep R.soents, when the healthy 
condition of body incident to pedestrian exercise 
is sustained. Dr Richardson’s own experience is 
that for every eight miles of distance traversed 
in conformity with health, it is wise to do one 
mile on foot. In a ride of fifty miles in a day, 
six at least sliouM be done on foot. He utters a 
warning to those who exhaust tlicir capital stock 
of vitality by competitive racing; that there is 
no going back for more capital, no making up, 
no, not even by rest, for the prime loss fitnii the 
original capacity. Tiic mo^t and best that can 
be effected is to keep on, with a measure of the 
original store of energy dissipated for ever. 


AFTER. 

If some day in the after-years, 

As one aweary of the stiife, 

With nothing left save bitter foars 
That mine had been a wasted life — 

Should sense of failure bring despair, 

And sin’s remorse increase the ])ain, 

Without a ftieud the giief to share, 

What joy can then for me remain ^ 

Ah this—that once in summer weather, 

Ere yet we dreamed of youth’s decline, 

We spent one livelong day together, 

That I was yonrs, and you were mine. 

Edward Roedni. 
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GOING ON CIRCUIT. 

BY ‘ONE WHO GOBP’ 

Fob centuries it has b('cn the custom of the 
sovereign to commission the judges of the High 
Court to proceed from time to time to the prin¬ 
cipal town in each county of England there to 
try offenders and to administer justice. The 
custom is said, indeed, to have been begun by 
King Alfred; but it seems more certain that it 
was first made a regular prac.ti(5c by Henry II., a 
monarch who did much to eshiblish legal institu¬ 
tions in the countiy and to initiate Englishmen 
in the duty of obeying the law. From the time 
of his reign unto the present day the practice has 
been kept up with but very slight intermissiefns, 
and although it has undergone alteration and been 
shorn of perhaps a little of its pomp, it con¬ 
tinues, and is likely to continue for many years to 
come. 

At present, for this purpose England and Wales 
arc divided into seven well-defined distnets, each 
of which is called a circuit ; and four times a 
year one (or more) of the Queen’s Justices makes 
a circuit of each ilistrict, holding assizes in the 
county towns. When only criminal cases aio 
tried, one judge goes to each town ; but when 
civil cases are also taken, as happens usually twice 
a year, two judges go, and the civil and the 
criminal coui'ts sit simultaneously. The judges 
usually arrange among themselves as to the 
different circuit that each shall take, and thqy 
decide beforehand on which day the assizes shall 
be held. The day that they arrive in each town 
is called ‘commission*,day, as they then display 
their royal commissions of what are called ‘oyer 
and terminer’ and of ‘jail deliver^.’ 

Their arrival on commission days was in old 
times an event of no little imporhince; and before 
the days of railw'ays, many recollect how the 
sheriff, with the knights, squires, and justices of 
the peace of the county, went out on horseback 
to meet their lordships, to escort their carriage to 
the town, in -a procession of much dignity and 


importance. Nowadays, hoVcver, the luxurious 
richness of the sheriffs carriage and the gor¬ 
geousness of his servants’ Irvcries form the prin¬ 
cipal feature in the pageant which conducts Her 
Majesty’s legal representatives from the railway 
station to their lodgings. These lodgings are 
provided at the public expense, and are qsually 
kept and set apart for this purpose alone. 

The judges live there in comparative retire¬ 
ment, broken only by attending the sheriff’s or 
the mayor’s dinner, or by having some of the 
members of the bar to dine privately with them. 
As a companion in his solitude, each judge is, 
how'cver, allowed to have with him a confiden¬ 
tial secretary, who is tiignified by the name of the 
judge’s marshal. He is usually a young barrister, 
son of a brother-judge or friend, and his duties 
are more varied than onerous. He usually sits 
beside the judge on the bench, and knows always 
when tft smile at his lordship’s jokes. It is said 
that one of the most important qualifications for 
the position consists in being able to play a good 
rubber of whist : but perhaps this depends upon 
the judge. It is evident, however, that if the 
^narslial performs no other service than that of 
keeping his lordship in good-humour, he never¬ 
theless does much towards assisting the due 
administration of justice. 

The circuits, as we have already said, are seven 
in number, and they arc fairly well, though not 
quite accimitely, described by their names. Thus, 
the Welsh circuit includes Wales and Cheshire ; 
the Northern takes in from Lancashire to Cumber¬ 
land; while Northumberland, Durham, and York 
form the North-eastern. The Western circuit 
ej^nds from Hampshire to Cornwall; the South¬ 
eastern includes*the south-east corner of England ; 
while the I’emainder of the country is divided 
between the Oxford and the Midland circuits. 

So far, we have dealt only with the bench ; but 
perhaps the doings and etiquette of the bar form 
the most interesting part of circuit life. There is 
no statute, so far as we have ever heard, regulat¬ 
ing the movements or manner of life of the 
learned counsel who attend the assizes; still, Uiere 
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are unwritten laws so strictly enforced that no 
man. who has any desire for the company or 
respect of his follows would willingly Infringe 
them. If one conforms to the bar rules, circuit 
life ia in every way ngfeeable ; but if one sets 
them at defiance, it will be the life of a leper. 

One of most important rules is, that a 
barrister when he chooses a circuit is expecte<l to 
stick to that circuit and not to go upon any other. 
If for some reason he finds the circuit he has 
chosen unsuitable, he may change once, but not 
oftener. If he is going on circuit at all—and no 
barrister is bound to go—he is also exf>ected to 
choose his circuit early in his career; and he will 
' not be allowed, without some special reason, to 
join a circuit after he has been <’alled to the bar 
for more than three years. Counsel may attend, 
however, cases tliat are being tried on a circuit 
other than his own ; but in order to do so he 
must be taken there ‘specially’—that is to say, 
he must not go unless he receive a special retainer 
varying with the eifeuit, but of not less than ten 
guineas over and above his ordinary fees. 

I The joining of a circuit, too, does not consist 
in taking any oath or making any formal judicial 
declaration ; it merely consists in being ailmitted 
a member of the bar mess on that circuit; but it 
will ap])ear from what has been already said that 
this implies a great deal more than the right to 
dine with one’s fellows. 

The manner of admission to the bar mess vaides 
considerably on the diilerent circuits. Some form 
of proposal is always necessary ; and on some of 
the circuits the candidates require to be propo8c<l 
byaQ.C. and aeconde*! by a Junior. Jtis usual, 
also, on some circuits to require the candidates to 
dine with the bur mess on three nights prior to 
their election, in order, it is presumed, that their 
future associates may learn whether or not tliey 
know how to behave at table. 

The election takes place on ivliat is callc<l 
‘Grand Night,’ a ni^ht set apart during the winter 
and summer circuits for business amf special 
festivity. On some circuits the merits of the 
candidates are discussed, and the election takes 
place quietly at a busine^ meeting lield befoi*e 
dinner, the health of the* candidates being pro¬ 
posed •and drunk later in the evening, when they 
are called upon to reply. On others, however, thd 
election takes place alter dinner ; a court is formed 
with the ‘junior’ as judge ; the names of the can¬ 
didate:} are brought forward by their proposers 
and their claims a«lvocated ; objections are heanl ; 
and then the jiftlge gives his decision whether 
they ahull be admitted or not Of cmirsc, there 
is also a certain amount of paying to be done; it 
would be contrary to all legal practice were it 
otherwisi*. Tliere is first of all the entrance fee, 
which varies from five to ten guineas according to 
the circuit j and besides this, every time a barrister 
goes on circuit he is called upon to pay a fee. On 
some circuits ho has to pay so mii^Ii for each town 
to which ha may go; on others, a fixed sum, 
usually about two guineas, is chained if he goes at 
all. The ‘junior’ is the barrister, usually one of 
the younger members, appointed to collect these 
fees. The fees are, however, returned in kind, 
for they go into that all-important fund for which 
the wine treasurer is responsible, and which is 
expended on the purchase of wine to be consumed 

the mess dinners. These dinners are held each 


night in the respective towns during the assizes. 
An hotel is chosen in each town, and the mesa 
keeps a stock of wine there, paying usually to the 
hotel-keeper about sixpence corkage on each bottle 
(Irawn. no also provides the dinner, and charges 
five or six shillings for it to each person dining. 
These dinners are strictly limited to the members 
of tlie mess, except, perhaps, upon Grand Night, 
when one or two may be specially invited by the 
mess committee. Except upon these occasions 
evening dress is neither expected nor desired, and 
a light-coloured coat is equally objectionable. 

It should be noticed that the judges do not dine 
at the bar mess except upon rare occasions and 
upon special invitation. On some circuits the prac¬ 
tice of inviting tiie judges is much more common 
than on others ; but some idea of the frequency of 
the occurrence may be gathered from a statement 
which the writer hear<l made lately by one of our 
senior justices of the Queen’s Eench, that he bad 
only twice had the pleasure of dining with the bar 
since he had been made a judge, seventeen years 
ago. 

'lliesc bar dinners constitute one of the most 
amusing an<l pleasant features of circuit life. 
Barristers are a wonderfully good-natured set of 
men, and there is perhaps no other profession the 
members of which are on better'terms and less 
envious of each other. If a man is unaffected in 
manner and gentlemanly in behaviour, he is at 
once welcomed by his fellows ; and it is liis own 
fault if he does not quickly make friends. There 
is nothing like a dinner lor developing this social 
quality. Once dine with a man au<l spend an 
en)oyublo evening in his company, and dislike of 
him will l^^Jow of growth. 

After dinner it is dithcuU not to be agreeable ; 
and coniisel, old and young, free<l for the time- 
being from Ihe caies and troubles of clients ^>'<1 
no longer burdened with the necessity of appear¬ 
ing <lignified, proceed to enjoy themselves. Wit 
sparkles with tlie champagne, jokes are made and 
stories are told. On Grand Nights the jokes give 
place to songs more or less humorous, often with 
a vigorous chorus, which is rendered with more 
spirit than harmony. Mock-trials, too, arc fre¬ 
quently pot up when the ‘junior’ of the circuit 
acts as judge, and learned Queen’s Counsel are 
^appointed for the prosecution and defence. These 
trials <are frequently nothing more than pieces of 
sheer frolic. Some counsel is pitched upon for 
some ofifence wholly imaginary alike in law and 
ill deed ; a jury of counsel is impanelled, and the 
fun proceeds. The speeches may be as per.sonal 
and disconnected as possible ; but they must be 
witty and good-humoured. The culprit usually 
gets off, or at most is mulcted in a small fine, which 
goes into the wine fumk 

But l^esides this, there is a i-egular system o! 
fining on all circuits ; but the extent to which it 
is carried varies greatly. On some circuits, where 
the, payments made to the wine fund are small, 
these fines are much more common than when 
it is otherwise. These fines ore perhaps valuable 
for enforcing circuit discipline and etiquette ; but 
they are much more vai liable for the purpose 
of increasing the stock and quality of the wine. 
Fining usually takes place on Grand Night, and 
the fines on some circuits are only enforced after 
the formality of a trial has been undergone. The 
acts for which a man is liable to- be fined are 
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variotia and amusing; for eKample, if a counsel 
be appointed a recorder or a revising; barrister, 
he would be ftned two or three guineas, these 
being serious offences. Getting married is another, 
but less serious, offence; and on the birth of a 
son and lieir a still further penalty is incurred. 

The quality of the wine of course depends to 
some extent on the number of fines j but it is, 
as a general rule, remarkably good. There is 
rather an amusing story tohl, however, of some 
men who were tried at one of the assizes for 
theft. The theft consisted in breaking into some 
barrels of wine which were on tlieir way to one 
of the bar cellars, and of consuming part <jf the 
contents. The counsel for the defence had not 
many facts to allege in favour of the men, but 
he set up the defence that in order to constitute 
theft tlio act must be done for the purpose of 

f ain, and that no one who knew anything of the 
ar wine could possibly imagine that there was 
any gain to be got out of drinking it. If they 
were found guilty, lie further suggested that the 
worst punishment that the judge could possibly 
inflict upon them was to compel them to consume 
the remainder of the liquor. Tin. judge, how -1 
ever, thought otlierwise. 

The etiquette to be observed on circuit gener¬ 
ally is, however, by no means chiborate. A man 
is expected to behave as a gentleman, an<l to do 
nothing outre, either in dress or otherwise. It 
was considered absolutely necessary at one time 
that all barristers on circuit sliouM travel only 
by first-class carriages, but this practice is gradu¬ 
ally falling into ilisnse; and tlie younger men 
geuemllv manage to go second, and even third 
class. One rule, however, that is enforced with 
some rigour is, that counsel staying in hotels 
must not make use of the public rooms, for the 
reason, it is said, that they may not meet the 
witnesses, solicitors, ami others wlio have perhaps 
come to the town in connection with the cases 
to be tried. It might lead, it is supposed, to 
^touting’ for work, a pmctice against which all 
bar eticpiette is opjiosed. 

Altliougli they may not use the public rooms, 
it is by no means usual for them to take private 
sitting-rooms. This is a luxury in which only 
those with large practices can indulge. The hotels, 
however, at whicli the barristers stay usually set 
apai't a room or two for the separate use of the 
bar, and in these the barristers have breakfast 
together, and they form a meeting-place at night. 
A great deal of friendly intercourse and good- 
humoured chaff goes on in these common rooms, 
and this is one of the many means by wdncli the 
members of the bar arc oble to become intimate 
with one another in a way which would be 
almost impnsi^ible in London. Every member 
of tlie bar mess, be he an overworked and 
eminent Queen’s Counsel, or a newl/-elcctcd 
brieflesa junior, is presumed to be on an equality 
with every other, ami iii addressing one anuUier 
privately such terms as ‘ Sir ’or ‘ jiir ’ are neitlier 
given nor expected. • 

Circuit life is undoubtedly pleasant. Besides 
the change of scene, the- barrister is able after 
the court rises, or earlier, if his services ore not 
reguired, to explore the surrounding country, 
and enjoy alike the beauty of the scenery and 
the freshness of the air. He is not even incom¬ 
moded with a tall Uat^ which, although indis¬ 


pensable in town, is rarely seen on circuit. Not 
uuseldom, too, during the summer assizes a 
cricket team, composed of the vounger members 
of the mess, play some local iflcveu, and enjoy 
an amusing, if not highl^r scientific, game. The 
social clubs, too, in the assize towns are* very 
often thrown open for the time being to the 
barristers, and they are welcomed alifte to public 
and to private hospitality. 

These, of course, are advantages which the 
unemployed reap to a much greater extent than 
the busy men. They too, however, find one 
great adwintiq^e on circuit, and that lies in the 
fact that all fees on circuit are paid at once, and 
there is none of that weary waiting which junior 
counsel often find so exasperating in town. If 
one can enjoy but little of the festivities of cir¬ 
cuit life, there is, nevertheless, no inconsiderable 
satisfaction in finding one’s balance at the bank 
.‘^ubfstaulially increased; for going on circuit, 
however agreeable, is certainly not inexpensive. 


MY S H I B A T E LOUISE. 

THK ROVANCK OF .V WUITK. 

By W. Cl4rr Ki’sheli,, 

Author of llu* Wreck of the iUo'-venor, etc. 

CHAPTER XVHL—ADRIFT. 

There was a small djeck-housc standing abaft 
the jagged ends of the stump of the mainmast, 
a low-pitclied, soiuewliat narrow, and rather long 
structure, with a door facing the wheel, or where 
tlic wheel had stood, and a couple of small 
windows on either hand, the gltws of which was 
entirely gone. 

‘The lonely watchman of this wreck is still at 
home, doubtless waiting to receive us,’ said the 
lieutenant, pointing to the little building. ‘Shall 
we pay him a visit?’ 

‘Oil yes; let us see everything that there 
may be to look at,’ answered Colledge, who had 
not yet recovered his breath, but who. was work¬ 
ing hard, I could see, to regain his late air of 
yfVncity, though he was pale, and shot several 
uneasy glances around liim as lie spoke. 

‘ I would rather not look,’ said Miss Temple; 
‘ it M'ill make me dream.’ 

‘You will Imve nothing to talk about, then,’ 
said Colledge. 

‘It is tjje most natural object in the world,’ 
exclaimed the lieutenant: ‘if lie could be stuffed, 
pi’eaerving the pcHturo he is in, and exhibited 
in London, thousands would assemble to view 
him.’ 

I left them to persuade Miss Temple if they 
co\l«l, and walking aft, o[)ened the door ami 
peeped in. It was jutit a plain, immensely 
strong, roughly furnished deck-erection, with a 
small hatch close against the entrance, conduct¬ 
ing, as 1 supposed, to the cabin beneath. On 
either side went a row of lockers < in the centre 
was a short narrow table, -supported hr stau- 
chioiis ; and at this table sat the figure of a man. 
He was in an attitude of writing: his right 
hand grasped a Tong feather pen; nis left elbow 
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was on the table, and his cheek was supported 
by hU hand. He was dressed in white jean 
breeches, the ends of which were stuffed into a 
pair of yellow leather half-boots. There was a 
targe^ belt round his«,waist, clasped by some 
ornament resembling a two-headed ea^^Ie, of a 
shining metal, prob^ly silver. Ilia shirt was a 
pale red fl&nnel, over which was a jacket cut in 
the Spanish fashion; his hair was long, and 
flowed in black ringlets upon his back. His 
bat was a large sombrero, and 1 had to walk to 
abreast of him to see his face. 1 was prepared 
to witness a ghastly sight. Instead, I beheld a 
countenance of singular beauty. It was os if 
the hand of death had mouIde<l some faultless 
human countenance out of white wax. The lids 
of the eyes drooped, and the gaze seemed rooted 
upon the table, as though the man lay rapt and 
motionless in soni^ sweet and perfect dream. His 
email moustache was like a touch of delicate | 
pencilling. He looked to have been a person 
of some tliree or four and twenty years of age. ! 

As I stood surveying tlie figure, the interior 
was shadowed. Mjss Temple and the others | 
stood in the doorway. The lieutenant and | 
Colledge entered ; the girl would not approach. 

‘Here, Miss Temple,’ said I, ‘is the hand- I 
somest man I have ever seen.’ | 

‘Can lie be dead?’ exclaimed Colledge in a 
subdued voice of awe. 

‘He’ll never be deader,’ said the lieutenant, 
peering curiously into the face of the corpse.— 
‘Hatulsome do you consiiler him, sir Well, we 
all have our tastes, to be sure. lie looks like a' 
woman masquenwiing.’ j 

‘Who was he, I wonder?’ asked Miss Temple 
in a low tone, standing in a half-shrinking 
attitude at the door. 

‘Very hard to say,’ saiil I. ‘Too young for 
the captain, 1 should think. Pidbably the 
mate.' 

‘A pirate, anywtnr,’ said the lieutenant. 

‘Hark!’ cried Sliss Temple; ‘ this« ship is 
tolling his knell.’ 

Tlie mellow chime flouted past the ear. The 
effect was, extraordinary, so clear was the note 
06 it rang througli the soft sounds of the 
weltering waters; so ghostly, wild, and uni-epl, 
too, the charactiT it gathered from the presenco 
of that silent, stirless j^nmuii. 

‘i say, we’ve seen enough of him, I think,’ 
exclaimed Colledge. 

‘Shall we bury him ?’ said I. 

‘Oh no, sir,’ exclaimed the lieutenant; ‘this 
sheer hulk is his coffin, heave the dead to 
bury their dead.—Now for a glim|>sc of the 
cabin.’ 

Miss Temple entered with some reluctance ; the ; 
lieutenant handed lier through the liatch down 
the short ladder, and Colledge and I followed. 
We found ourselves in a moilcrately-sized sta^- 
room of the width of the little vessel, with bulk¬ 
heads at either end, each containing a couple of 
cabins. There was a small skylight overhead, 
all the glass of it shattered, but light enough 
fell through to enable us to see easily. Colledge 
had plucked up heart, and now bustled about 
somewhat maniully, opening the cabin doors, 
starting as if he saw horrible eighty cracking 
jokes as in the boat, and calling to Miss Temple 
tfrdook here and look then^ aniTso on. 


‘Hallo 1’ cried the lieutenant^ putting his head 
into one of the cabins at the fore-end of the 
stateroom ; ‘ I missed this room when I over¬ 
hauled her. What have we here? A pantry 
is it, or a larder?’ 

1 looked over his shoulder, and by^the faint 
light sifting through the bull’s-eye in the deck, 
‘ made out the contents of what was apparently 
a storeroom. There were several shelves con¬ 
taining crockery, cheeses, hams, and other ai'ticles 
of food. Under the lower shelf, heaped upon the 
deck, were stowed several dozens of bottles in 
straw. 

‘The corsairs,’ said the lieutenant, ‘will always 
be memorable for the excellence of their tipple. 
What is this, now V 

tile picked up a bottle, knocked off the head, 
and taking a little tin driukiug-vesscl from a 
shelf, half tilled it, tlien smelled, and tasted. 

‘An exquisite Burgundy,’ he cried.—‘Try it, 
Mr Diigdaie.’ 

It was indeed a very choice sound wine. The 
lieutenant half tilled a pannikin for Colledge, 
who einptietl it with a sigh ot enjoyment 
‘What would my father give fur such stuff as 
thi.s!’ said he. 

The lieutenant found a wine-glaas, which he 
carefully cleansed with the liquor, and then 
tilling it, he asked Miss Temple to drink to the 
confusion of all pirates. She laughed, and 
declined. 

‘Oh, yon must sip it, if you please,’ cried 
Colledge, ‘if only to heighten tlie romance of 
thi.s adventure. Tlmik ol the additional colour 
your story will get out of this incident of drink¬ 
ing perdition to the corsairs in wine of their 
own !’ 

She was about to answer, when the hull rolled 
he.avily. Tlie lieutenant slipped ; the wine-glass 
fell to the deck, and was sliivered ; Colledge, 
grasping me to steady himself, threw me off my 
balance, and the jiair of us went rolling to the 
bottles. The young fellow scrambled on to his 
legs with a loud laugh. 

‘ I believe tills vessel is tipsy,’ be. 

‘i)o you mark the increase in the weight of 
j the swell?’ I exclaimed as 1 regained my legs. 

I The roll of the vessel the other way had been 
severe, and now she was dipping her sides 
regnlvly with an oscillation extravagant enough 
to render standiiig very inconvenient 
I ‘ We must be oil', 1 think,’ said the lieutenant 
j ‘Miss Temple hasn’t drunk confusion to the 
' pirates,’ exclaimed Colledge with the persistency 
j of brains flushed with wine. 

‘ I would rather not do so,’ she answered, her 
fine face looking curiously pale in that dull 
light, whilst she glanced restlessly towards the 
state cabin. She pulled out a little watclt * It 
is certdinly time to return to the Indiainan,’ she 
added. 

‘.Oh, but don’t let us leave all this noble drink 
to go .down to the bottom of the sea,’ cried 
Colledge. ‘ Is there nothing that we can pack 
some of the bottles in ? If we could only manage 
to get away with a couple of dozen—twelve for 
ourselves, and twelve for my cousin?’—and with 
red face and bright eyes he went staggering with 
the heave of the hull to the shelves and stood 
holding on, looking about him. 

‘It might be managed, 1 think,’ said the 
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lieutenant, who seemed all anxiety to oblige slopinff decka The moment my head was seen, 
him. on® the sailors bawled out: ‘The Indiaman’s 

* I wish to be gone,’ exclaimed Miss Temple fired two guns, sir,’ 
with a strong hint of the imperiousness that had ‘Why, then,’ I shouted in a passion, ‘didn^t one 
been familiar to me in the Indiaman in the air of you jump aboard to rSport what was coming 1 
with whJeh she looked at and addressed the —Haul alongside, for God’s sake.’ 
lieutenant. ‘What is the meaning of this in- At this moment the lieutenant appeared, fol- 
creased roiling ? 1 shall not be able to enter the lowed by Colledge. He took one look, and come 
boat’ in a bound to the sheer edge of the deck, where 

‘No fear of that, madam,’ answered tlie lieu- the remains of the line of crushed bulwarks 
tenant; ‘a <li8masted egg-shell like this will roll stood like fan^s. ‘Lively now I' he cried ; ‘hand 
to the weakest heave. A trifle more swell has over hand with it’ 

certainly set in, but it is nothing.’ ‘We shall be smothered out of sight in a few 

I was not so sure of that What he was minutes,’I exclaimed ; ‘shall we be actin" wisely 
pleased to describe as a trifling increase was to in quitting this hull? We may lose both ships 
my mind, and very distinctly too, a heightening in that weather there, and what will there be 
and broadening of the undulations, of which tlie to do then?’ 

significance was rendered strong hy the sudden- ‘Don’t frighten the lady, sir,’ he answered, 
ness of the thing. It meant wind close at hand, turning upon me with a fi*owft.—‘Miss Temple, 
1 could swear. there is nothing to be alarmed at We shall get 

‘I’ll go on deck and see how things are,’ you into tlie bout simply encmgh, and the vapour 
said I. will speedily clear. I know these waters.' 

‘ Take me with you, Mr Dugdnlc,’ exclaimed Colledge stood gazing round him, looking hoxv 
Mi.ss Templet ribly frightened. The boat‘was dragged along- 

‘You will sufler me to assist you?’ said the side: one moment she was i^bovc the level of the 

lieutenant naked edge of the deck ; the next she was sliding 

‘Oh, 1 say, don't leave all this wine here,’ cried away out of sight into the hollow, with the wreck 

Colledge. ‘Air—T mean, Lieutenant—upon my rolling heavily off from her. 
word, I must apologise for not having asked ‘ Now, Miss Temple,’ crieil the lieutenfftit— 
your name—can’t we manage to find some old ‘Help me to steady the lady, Air Dugdale.—Stand 

basket’- by, two of yon men there, to receive her.’ 

‘What is that doMui in the comer there, Mr Miss Temple set her lips, and her eyes W’ere 
Colledge?’said the lieutenant, laughing. on fire with anger and lear. ‘I shall not be 

‘Pray, fcike me on deck, Air Dugdale?’ ex- able to enter that boat,'said she. 
claimed Aliss Temple haughtily and w ith Uunper, ‘ Oh, madam, be pcrsua<led,’ cried the lieutenant, 
and she came to my side and passed her arm speaking irntably out of his clear perception of 
through mine. the danger of delay and of the peril of passing 

Tlie swaying of the light hull without lop- her into the cutter.—‘Air Dugdale, take Aliss 
hamper to steady her so hindered one’s move- Temple’s arm.’ 

ments by the sniggering luivlicb it flung one info, She shrank back, with a firmer grip of the 
that it cost me no small eliort to steer a fair deck-house, against which she had set her shoulder 
course, with Aliss Temple hanging to me, to the to steady herself. ‘You will kill me!’ she 
cabin steps. I helped her up the ladder, and cried. * 

felt in her arm the shudder that swept through ‘ Mr Dugdale,’exclaimed the lieutenant wildly, 
her as she sent a single swift glance at the dciul ‘for God’s sake, jump into the boat, tliat Alisa 
figure at the bible. Temple may see how easily it is to* be done. 

The moment I emeiged I cn’eil out: * Aly God ! I must be the last to leave.’ 

see there ! Why, if we are not quick’- Ainl ^*Lct Air Colledge jump fii'st,’ said I. ‘I may 

putting my head into the doorway again, 1 roared jirobably be more useful to you and the lady 
down the hatch : ‘I say, come on deck, or we tlian he.’ 

shall lose both ships!’ ‘Jump, Air Colledge !’ cried the lieutenant. 

Indeed, all away in the north-west was a white The young lellow w'eiit to the edge of the 
blankness of vapour bearing right down uj>on deck. ‘ I sliall break my neck,' he shouted; ‘ I 
the hull, with along and heavy swell rolling out shall fall into the sea ; I shall be drowned.’ 
of it, the heads of which as they came washing ‘No, sirJ*no, sir!’ roai’etl one of the seamen; 
from under the base of the thickness were dark ‘jump as the boat lifts ; wc’ll catch you.’ 
with wind. The sky overhead was of a sort of * Now P cried the lieutenant, 
watery ashen colour, going down to the eastern Colledge spnmg ; down sank the boat out of 
sea-line in a weak, dim blue, so obscure wjth the sight; then up she soared again with Colledge 
complexion of the approacljing vaporous mass safe in the embrace of one ot the most powerful 
that the corvette on the deft hand and the India- of tiie sailors. , 
man on the right appeared as little more tlmn ‘Here it conies I’said I. 

pallid smudges, with a kind of booming out of As the words left my lips, the wind, with a 
their dull, distorted proportions that made them long fierce howl, swept over the deck of the hull, 
show as though they hung upon the very vei^e and a moment later the fog was boiling all about 
of the ocean. I told Miss Temple to liold to us. It was like a mighty burst of steam ; and 
tlie side of the deck-house to steady herself, and in a breath the ocean vanished, and there was 
rushed to the quarter. The cutter lay there to nothing to see but the wool-white blankness and 
the scope of her painter, rising and falling in a a space of thirty or forty feet of water beyond 
manner bewildering to see to one who knew that the wreck. All on a sudden, the lieutenant, who 
she liad to be entered from these perilously had gone to the edge of the deck, perhaps, to 
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Bee how it was with Colledge, or to bawl some 
farther directions to the seamen, staggered to a 
deep and swinging heel of the hull and went 
overboard. It happened in a second. My instant 
impresaiofi was that he Kad jumped for the boat; 
hut I knew better when I heard the men roaring 
ORt. , 

* Miss Temple,’ I cried, ‘ keep a firm hold, 
and do not attempt to stir, or the angle oi 
the decks will certainly rush you over the 
side.* 

So saying, I staggei-eJ to the quarter where 
there were some eight or ten feet of bulwai'ks 
still standing, and looked over. The men had 
let go the painter of their boat, and were shouting 
instructions to one another as some oi them 
fiung their oaw over into the rowlocks, whilst 
others overhung the gunwale ei^erly with pale 
faces and looks of consternation and dreofl, search¬ 
ing the round volumes of the swell, which the 
wind was now whipping into yeast, for any signs 
of their officer. 

* Keep alongside! ’ I bellowed ; ‘ he will rise 
near.’ 

But the fellows were distracted, unuerv^ed, and 
there was nobody to give them orders. Tlic 
howling of the wind, the sudden leaping down 
upon tiiem of this blindness of white vapour, 
the violent upheavals and sinkings of the cutter 
upon the run of the liquid lulls, heavily increased 
the distraction raised in them by their lieu- 
: tenant’s disappearance. They had three oars out, 

I possessed, I suppose, by some mad fancy of 
merely patidling whilst they .sfcired romul the 
water; and even whilst I watched them, and 
whilst I yelled to them to get their six oars 
over, and to pull for their lives to alongside tlie 
wreck, the boat, yielding to the full weight of 
the blast and to the lung irresistible hcavings 
of the swell, faded out of siglit in the Hying 
thickness; and ere I could fully realise what 
had occurred, the narrow space of foain-frecklod 
pouring waters 8howe<l blank to where the 
' nying vapour seemed to hang like a wall of 
j white smoke. 

I continued to stare, occasionally bringing my 
eyes away from the spot where the boat had 
vanished to the water alongside; hut the lieu¬ 
tenant had sunk. There could be no doubt that 
the poor fellow on rising from his first dive had 
struck the bends of the hull as she rolled heavily 
over to the trough where he had vanished, and 
80 had been drowned, struck down again into the 
deptbit, to .rise no more. I could not realise the 
truth. I felt as if 1 had fallen cra^y, and was 
imagining dreadful horrors. It was but a minute 
or two before tliat he had turned to me witli a 
frown—it was but a little while before that he 
was full of Joke^ and laughter in the cabin—and 
now he lay a dead man, sinking and yet sinking 
under our heaving and plunging keel, dead ^as 
the figure yonder in that little cabin, of wlioin 
he had spoken jestingly so lately that the words 
and tone of his voice were still in my ear! 

* Where is the boat, Mr Dugdale V 

1 turned slowly round and looked at the girl 
yith an air of stupefaction, then stared again 
into the blankness, and with shuddering heart 
swept my eyes over the water alongside, bnm- 
i ia h^p-backed rounds to the very line 
.iPI 'tite deck, and sweeping away into the near 


thickness with a spitting and seething and dash¬ 
ing of foam oif each long slant to the fierce sluiU 
smiting of the win<l. 

‘Has the boat left us, Mr Dugdalel’ 

With a desperate effort 1 rallied myself, and 
watching for my chances betwixt Hhe wild 
siopings of the deck, 1 reached the deck-house,- 
and held on by the girl’s side. 

*The boat has been blown away. The men 
fell imbecile, I do believe, when they saw their 
officer drop overboaid. What madmen to let 
go the painter, to luauanivre with three oars in 
a heavy cutter in the teeth of such a wind as 
this, and on the top of that swell!’ 

‘Bid they recover the lieutenant?’ she asked. 

‘No.’ 

*‘Oh, Mr Dugdale,’ she shrieked, ‘do you tell 
me he is <lrowned V 

‘Yes—yes—he is drowned,’ I answered, scarce 
able to articulate for the sudden fit Of horror 
that came upon mo again. 

* Drowned !’ she exclaimed. ‘Oh no—not so 
suddenly 1 He may be struggling close against 
the \es8el n. w’—slie moved as if go to the 
side to look. I grasped her ana. 

‘Do not .s,tir,’ I ciied ; ‘the slope of the deck 
will carry you overboard. It is all open to the 
water abmist of us.’ 

‘Shoc,king! It is unendurable! Drowned 
so swiftly 1 And the boat —the boat, Mr Dug- 
dale V 

The cruel distress in lier voii’e, the anguish 
of inind cxpiessed in lier parted lips, her heaving 
breast, her straiimd, brilliant, wicfe-ojicn staring 
looks about her, rallied me, by foiling me to 
understand my obligutious as a man. 

‘ Miss Temple, this fog may prove but a passing 
thickness. There is a clear sky over it, and 
when the vajiour settles away, the sea will open 
to" its coniines. The Iiuliaiuan knows we are 
here. We were watched, too, from the corvette, 
no doubt, an<l she must regain her boat besides. 
The cutter is a powerful little fabric, and there 
is nothing as yet in this weather or in that sea 
to hurt her. It is a hard experience for you j 
hut it will prove a brief one only, I am sure. 
Let me assist you to a seat in this deck-house. 
Your having to hold on here ip fatiguing and 
dangeroufi.' 

‘1 '■•onld not enter whilst that man is there,’ 
she exclaimed.—‘Oh, hark to that hell!’ she 
cried liysterically ; ‘it is tolling for us now !’ 

‘You must be slieltered,’ 1 exclaimed; ‘and 
that body must come out of it Will you sit 
on the deck ? You will he safer sa’ 

She sank dowm ; and to still further secure 
her, 1 went sklling and cl.awing like a monkey 
to the <juarter, where, witli my knife, I severed 
an end, of lope—a piece of gear belayed to a pin 
—with which I returned to her side. I passed 
the line round her waist, and firmly attached the 
ends to one of several iron uprights which sup- 

f iorted the structure; and, begging her to compose 
ler mind, and not to doubt of our deliverance 
within the next two or three hours, I enteied 
the little building. 

It was a loathsome job ; but the girl must 
be sheltered, and it was not to be borne tlmt she 
should have such a companion os that corpse, 
when there was the gi^at g^veyard of the 
sea within an easy drag to receive the body. 
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Yet I inuat own to coming to a stand with a 
long look at the silent figure before I could 
muster up stomach enough to lay hands upon 
him. Indeed, as 1 now fixed my eyes on the 
body, I wondered whether he could be really 
dead, s(\ startlingly lifelike was his posture, so 
pensive his air, so vital the aspect of him to the 
minutest feature, down to the pen betwixt his 
fingers, and the reposeful petition of his small 
wax-white liund upon the table. How could 1 
tell but that he might be in some sort of trance, 
and that my heaving him overboard would be 
the same as murdering him? However, after a 
spell of staring, 1 shook off these alarms and 
conjectures, and grasping liim by uho arm, got 
him upon the deck ; and presently I had him 
abreast of that part of the brig’s side where^the 
bulwarks were gone; and trembling as violently 
as though T were about to drown a living being, 
1 waited for a roll of the hull, then gave the 
bodv a heave, and away it went, striking the 
swell in a diving attitude, and floating o8 and 
down into it, as if it swam. 

This (lone, 1 crept buck to Miss Temple and 
squatted beside her. 


• INDIAN LATHE AND LAC WORK. 
Many of our readers must have seen in the 
Indian part of the late Colonial Exhibition a 
number of wooden articles of a very miscellaneous 
description, on which sealing-wax or lac took 
the place of paint or vnrniiih. The surface ijj 
almost perfectly'level; yet it consists of elaborate 
designs, mostly mottled in various colours. All 
these colours seem put on, not in bands or large 
patches, which would be com])aratively an easy 
task, but in small dots and specks and sputs^ 
Thc-wondcr is how it is all done. 

Tlio lac-worker prepares beforehand a number 
of sticks of sealing-wax, in a very rough form, 
according to the number of colours which he ' 
intends to put into his design. The articles 
he intends to coat—walking-sticks, rods, round- 
rulers, little boxes, bowls, cups, saucers, legs for 
tables, cliairs and bedsteads, balls and globes, and 
siicb-like—are ready to hand, carefully turned* 
to a round or cylindrical form, with such 
mouldings and groovings as he intends. They 
have been either turned by himself, or been done 
by others, with the primitive but very effective 
lathe which we now proceed to describe, and 
which is used both for ordinary turning and 
for the process of putting on lac. 

Like all .native Indian workmen, the Indian 
turner and lac-worker squats on the eai'th, resting 
on his seat His legs are extended before him, 
bent at the knees, with feet and toes bare. Erom 
long practice he uses his toes very deftly fo aid 
his hands and fingers. To hi^ left, and well in 
front, he drives into the earth a wooden peg, 
the head of which remains a few inches above 
the ground. At right angles to this is fixed- 
looking to the right—a horizontal iron spike. 
Against this he applies, also horizontally and 
to the right, a piece of wood, carrying a little 


pulley (round which he gives one turn of a long 
piece of thickish twine or catgut), and, a little 
further on, a simple chuck, or contrivance for 
holding the abject he intends to turn or to work 
upon. Having fitted, in the chuck, one ,end of 
this object—say the turned leg of a chair 
—he places {gainst its. opposite end a small 
iron spike, projecting leftwards and horizon¬ 
tally, from another wooden peg similoi' to the 
peg already driven into the earth on his left 
This second peg is driven into the eailii like 
the fii-st till tlui two iron spikes arc on a leveL 
Alongside of this last peg, and to its own right, he 
drives in another and larger peg to steady the 
former. A wedge driven carefully between these 
two pegs holds the chuck and article to be worked 
fpiile steady and level l>etwcen the two iron 
spikes in the pegs. The eiiU»of the twine round 
tiie pulley are now tied to the two ends of a bow 
about four feet long ; mid ^he twine is drawn so 
tight that by holding one end of the bow in his 
left hand and moving it forwards and backwards, 
the chuck and the article in it are rapidly 
whirled round by means of the twine round the 
pulley. When he pushes the bow forward, the 
revolutions arc made from him, but towaids 
him when he draws the bow backwainis. 

A few such movements enable him to adjust 
the chuck and object with perfect accuracy of 
axis, by a few judicious touclien of his mullet 
to cither right or left peg, or the wedge which 
regulates the pressure of the two iron spikes 
aforesaid. This is his lathe. His tools consist 
of a small number of common chisels and a 
compass. It is marvellous with what few and 
simple instruments the native Indian artisan 
produces his elaborate and wonderful work. 

If he is going to turn rough wood, his left 
hand first pushes forward his bow as far os 
possible, then, wliile vigorously drawing it back, 
he ap|)lies a chisel to the wood, holding its handle 
in his hand, while he steadies and directs the 
point or edge of the chisel with the two great toes 
of his feet. Again, the bow is pushed forward, 
the chisel during this reverse .moTement being 
removed a little from the wood, aud being once 
^lore ap])ljed to it, with the requisite pressure, 
when tlie bow is drawn backwoi’ds again. The 
compass, of course, is used to ascertain the cor¬ 
rectness of si/e required in each pai’t. 

If, however, the operation is to Jac the already 
turned article, the duty of the left hand is 
still the same, that of working at the bow—as 
above d*jacribe<l—to make the article revolve 
rnpidlv on its axis. But in liis right hand, instead 
of a chisel, the operator takes one of the sticks 
of lac—of any colour he pleases—and this he 
applies to the surface of the revolving article. 
He passes it rapidly from one end to the. 
^ther with equal pressure at all points. 
The friction dissolves the lac, and smears the 
whole surface with a thin coating of the sub¬ 
stance. While the article still revolves, a 
*cu.<«hion’ of a rag of cotton cloth is applied 
with the right hand to the surface, to make 
it quite smootlu A stick of lac of a second, 
colour is then used; a second layer of lac 
is deposited, completely hiding the first; and 
this second surface is smoothed os. above with ai 
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cotton-rap. cushion. And so a third and a 
fourth layer are successively overlaid ou the 
other two. 

Three layers are ordinary work; four are 
common; but five and emi six ore by no means 
rare. E^h layer is extremely thin in itself, but 
perfectly level all over; and all of them to¬ 
gether do 110 ^ exceed the thickue^ of ordinary 
cream-laid letter-pai>er. It is quite enough to 
state this for our readeis to understand that it 
requires a delicate touch, acquired only by ^reat 
practice, U> place such uniform and delicate 
films one over another, perfectly equal all over, 
whether the wood is turned quite even, or has 
been worked in grooves and mouldings. 

If the article is meant to be of one uniform 
colour, only one stick of lac is used; and 
tbe cushion liaving equalised and polished its 
surface, it is releas^ from the chuck ; the whole 
being the simple and easy work of a couple of 
minutes for each thing. A second replaces the 
first in the chuck ; add so ou. But if variety is 
needed, as many colours us ai-e required in the 
pattern must be laid oi), one after another, before 
the work of producing the design is begun. 

To produce these speckled designs a small sharp 
and short chisel is used with the right hand and 
the two feet The left still continues to make 
.&e article revolve, as before, with the bow and 
ine, but with a slower movement The 
esBure on the chisel is regulated with the 
treme of nicety, so as to penetrate one, two, 
three, or moi'e coats of the lac, according to tlie 
colour which is w'autcd to be produced on each 
particular spot A hair’s ihickuess too much or 
too little, and the wrong coat or colour would 
appear. It is better to err with too little 
pressure, as this can be rectified at the next 
revolution, than with too much pi'cssure, which 
cuts down to the wrong colour, leaving none of 
tbe right kind to replace it. If the latter mis¬ 
take is made to any important extent, the whole 
cd the coats must be removed wdth saiidt. paper 
«aud put on once more. But practice makes tliis 
quite au uncommon accident. Generally speak- 
iug, the well-trained hand and toes guide W'ith 
pei’fect accuracy'the point of the chisel to the 
ejtact depth tiered at each touch. Colour after^, 
colour appears in the design, till the wdiole 
surface oi the article has reached the stage where 
the lathe is no longer of any use in working out 
the design. Tbe article is now released from 
the chu^, for other designs have to be put on 
it in straight lines, compartmeuts, or llower-put- 
tems. These can be done only by hand, and not 
laUie-work. The article, then in its motned state, 
or, if the mottled appearance is not desired, with 
only one hom<^eueous coating still covering the 
successive layers of lac, is held in the left hand. 
The operator still squats on the g!‘ound, merely 
drawing his legs under him in tailor fashion.^ 
With right hand he engraves^ the required 
designs, through one or more layers ox lac, 
till the required colour appears in each place, 
of the exact shape and size that the pattern 
requires. We have seen patterns thus wrought, 

. with green leaves and flowers (red, blue, pink, 
•‘yellow, _ and white intermingm) arrangoa in 
geometrical panels, with equal pains and skill 

all tuis elaborate engraving through the 
.^fiiiicewive coats of lac, the only instruments used 


by tlie native Indian artisan are a sharp pen> 
knife with a long thin blade, a knitung- 
needle ground to a 'point, and a few needles 
stuck in a rude wooden handle. 

Rude and simple and rough as tbe whole 
apparatus doubtless is, it has some merits of iU 
own. To begin with, it is extremely portable; 
for it can be carried, with all its parts and 
belongings, in au ordinary workman’s bag; this 
in India is generally a wallet made of coarse 
cotton clotli or canvas, and is slung workman¬ 
like over the shoulder. The worksliop is gene¬ 
rally the shade of a lai^e tree or oi a high wall; 
and the situation is changed a couple of times 
in the day, as the sun goes roun<l. 

The elaborate lathes of the West are to these 
Indians complicated machines, too unwieldy foi* 
use, and they despise them just in proportion 
06 they consider their own simpler contrivauc<» 
to be the pink of perfection. We had a very 
ludicrous instance of this notion once, most 
bluntly expi*e8Bed. W'e had a iriend, an officer 
of high standing in the medical service, who 
was an accomplisneil turner, and had a beautiful 
lathe, completely furnished with all tbe require¬ 
ments of such A machine, set up in a room 
of his house at Ferozepore in the runjab. For 
lathe-work he had a real passion. In one of 
our many excursions, we took him to see the 
process of lac-woik which we have described. 
As lie expressed a wish to learn the jirocess, we 
arranged w'ith the Indian workman to come for 
a couple of days to Feiozepore, and work before 
the doctor’s eyes, and to sujienuteud and direct 
his first efforts at lac-work, which he had deter¬ 
mined to learn. He came accordingly, and plant¬ 
ing his portable lathe under a tree, he turned 
and proceeded to lac several articles. He was 
then taken into the room and shown the 'Western 
lathe, we acting us inlerpieter. Hu iii-st stared 
with all his eyes ; and then he asked a thou¬ 
sand (i^uestions ; but he prudently reserved any 
positive expression of his ojnnion regarding 
It till he had seen it work. All he said was, 

‘ Wall \ wall! jec.’ (Grand! grand 1 sir.) 

Then our friend adjusted a cylinder of wood 
in his lathe and began his first attempt at lac- 
work. As he was really a first-rate worker, 
‘h‘is maiden effort was by no means unsuccessful; 
and layer after layer of lac was laid on fairly 
well, though, of course, neither so easily nor 
with the thinness and nicety which nothing but 
practice can impart. The Indian watched the 
work attentively, giving a little aid with dire^ 
tious or suggestions, and lepeating frequently his 
‘Wah! wah! jee’ (Bravo! sir). But when our 
friend took up the chisel to sciatch, through the 
various layers of lac, something like a design, the 
result was woful : the underlying wood appeared 
at almost'every touch, and only inegular blotches 
of lac were left here and tjiere on tbe surface!. 
The officer put dowm his chisel, and we all three 
had a hearty laqgh at his by no means unex¬ 
pected failuie. As he was about to b^in a 
second trial, the Indian said : * Sir, if you really 
want to succeed in making lac-work, that thing 
is of no use at all! Take off your shoes and 
come and sit down at my lathe ! That is a latlie 
indeed ; and one capable of turning out any work 
you please. And it is cheap, too, for it nnly 
cost me a rupee and a half! ’—a sum equal then 
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to two sliillings and ninepence, but now only 
to a florin. And though he often came to see 
our friend at work, yet he continued to believe 
in the auperiority of his own lathe. 

Our friend, we may add, perseveied in hie 
attempts, hiit used his own lathe and his hands 
without aid from his toes. Ten years passed 
since that first attempt before we met again. 
It was at his residence in London, and there 
we again saw him at work at that identical lathe 
which the Indian had so contemptuously slighted; 
and we found him engaged in turning out Indian 
lac-work with ease ana success. 

A KTKANGE DESTINY. 

I DIET) seventeen years ago, and though my form 
is scarcely ethereal, I am as effectively non¬ 
existent as if I had been comfortably ferried 
over Styx and slumbered tea feet below the 
earth’s surface. It will be necessary for me 
to explain that my name or was, Charles 
Oonyngham, and my vocation, that of Continental 
messenger of Her Majesty’s Forcigu Office. In 
so remarkable a manner I disappeared that in 
all probability the Secretarial department at 
Downing Street, iu conjunction with their neigh¬ 
bours over the way at Great Scotland Yard, 
still regard it as an uiisolveil mysth-ry. In vain 
may they search, for I have ceased to exist; 
my personality has been lost for the past seven¬ 
teen y cal's. 

Some may ask the reason I vanished ; to such 
I would promptly reply iliat I did so involun¬ 
tarily, anil in a manner in which very few have 
done. It was my chief duty to carry despatches 
to the east of Europe ; and so constantly dhl I 
travel between London and Brindisi, Trieste, 
Marseilles, and Constintinople, that my long 
tedious journeys became irksome, and I yearned 
for rest and quiet. My position was one of great 
responsibility, for I carried, bidden from view 
in a pouch around my waist, sealed packets 
contaimng state secrets of every conceivable 
nature, and messages intended only for the eye 
of ambassadors, which, if made public, might 
seriously interfere with the prestige of the nation, 
or even involve us in war. 

In 1871, England was obliged to exercise i ime 
ingenious diplomacy towards the newly-formed 
French Repuolic; and consequently in the middle 
of the year 1 was making two and even three 
journeys to Paris each week. Constant travel¬ 
ling like this soon wearies the most experienced, 
especiallv when arriving in London in the morn¬ 
ing, only to retuni at night. The French, 
German, and Italian railways were to me as 
familiar as the Strand or Regent Street,, for in 
ten years of Continent-trotting my brain had 
become a Bradshaw in itgelf, and I think I luul 
seen all the so-called * sights,’ so delightful 
to the mitravelled. A long journey to the 
Austrian or Turkish capital was very much more 
to my taste than the wearying monotony of 
‘the Dover-Calais route,’ and i began to be 
heartily sick of it, as during the month I had 
been to Paris no less than thirteen times. 

One August night, though excessively tired, I 
was compelled to set out again, and left Charing 
Cross by the mall-train. Besides carrying im¬ 


portant despatches, a bag had been entnilfted to 
my care which I knew contained a lai^e sum 
in gold and notes, and which I had instructions 
to deliver to the British ambassador. I was 
alone as far as Dover; btlt when I alighted on 
the ]>ier the wind was blowing hard and the 
rain descending in torrents, indicative.of ‘dirty* 
weather outside the harbour. 

‘ Calais boat this way, sir!’ The words sounded 
above the disconsolate comments in English, and 
the staccato sounds in objurgatory French, so I 
traversed the wet gangway, and soon had my 
precious bag placed in a position in the saloon 
where I could keep a watchful eye upon it 

Arriving at Calais soon after midnight, I 
entered the refreshment 1*00111 and made a hearty 
meal, until the unwelcome words ‘En voiture 
pour Paris’ were shouted. Then I went out, 
and selecting an emptjjr first-class compartment, 
bade the porter deposit tlie bag, and wrapping 
myself comfortably in my traycUiug rug, settled 
down for the remainder of the journey. 

I dared not sleep whilst this quantity of gold 
was ill my possession, and fatigued as I was, 
1 managed, by dint of great effort, to keep 
mymdf awake. It was always possible I might be 
watched and followed by thieves or emissaries 
; of political societies ; therefore, a loaded i*evolver 
rejMised in my pocket ready for any emergency. 

Few people were travelling that night, and I 
was fortunate enough to have the compartment 
to myself until we ran into Abbeville. Then 
thei'e entered two well-dressed Frenchmen, who 
scrutinised me rather closely and sank into the 
opposite cornel's of the carriage. Seldom I feel 
uneasy about my fellow-pnssongers; but I con- 
fe!<s tliat, as I regarded tliein, a shadow of dis¬ 
trust, of impending evil fell ujxin me. Instinc¬ 
tively 1 felt fur my revolver, and assured tnysclf 
it was in readiness if reouired, for somehow I 
was certain these men had been uj)on the Channel 
boat, and were following me with an evil pur¬ 
pose. • 

But they sat opposite one another smoking, 
and occasionally indulging in convei-sation, though 
never once turning towards me, and* keeping 
their faces concealed as much as possible irom 
flicipalc flickering ray of the carriage-lamp. 

the train sped on, I became more fully con¬ 
vinced these men meant mischief. I looked at 
my watch, and found that in twenty minutes 
we should be due at Amiens, and determined to 
change into another carriage there. Patiently I 
sat gazing out of the window, watching the nrst 
gi'ay streak.^of dawn break over the distant 
nills, and waiting for the next stoppage, when I 
suddenly felt a tcnible blow upon the top of 
my skull. 

I remember no more ! All was blank ! 

A^urning excruciating pain like the pricking 
of a* thousand rcTl-hot needles in my brain, a 
feeling that my eyes were being gouged out and 
my temples beaten with hot irons. It was the 
mokt horrible torment I have ever experienced, 
yet 1 was gradually coming to, struggling out 
of what seemed to be a half-dream, half-stupor. 
Slowly the terrible throbbing in my head abated, 
and I found myself seated in an araKbair tn a 
handsomely furnished though unfamilua* drawing¬ 
room. It was dimly lit by tiny elective lattips, 
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and filling round in astonishment, 1 noticed a 
spacious fernery beyond, which looked like a 
mermaid’s cave in the depths of the sea, so 
dense was the moss of greenery and so soft 
the nlash of the miniatwre cascade. 

My first thought was of my despatches, and 
1 felt for my pouch j but it was not there ! Had 
I been robbed? Placing my hand on my chin, 
1 was startled to find that I had a long beard 
plentifully besprinkled with gi'ay, though yester- 
Say I was cleanly shaven! And my bag of 
coin, where was that? I struggled to iny feet, 
and as 1 did so, niy figut'e was reflected in a 
long mirror. I stagger^ backwards in amaze- i 
mcnt; for last night I was a sprightly young 
man of thirty ; but I now saw my hair was thin 
and gray, and my face so wrinkled and altered 
that I could not recognise it as my own. 

Where was I? what could it all mean? 
Whilst these thoughts were passing through my 
mind, 1 espied a bell-handle, and tugged it My 
summons was qufckly answcied by a sharp- 
featured young man, who was evidently not a 
servant > 

‘Tell me who brought me here ? Whose house 
is this ?’ I asked impatiently. 

The man gazed at me apparently in blank 
astonishment *1—or. You’re not well, sir, I 
think. This is your own house.’ 

‘ My house! And who are yon, pray V 

‘ I am your secretary ; but I—1 ’ll return in 
a moment’ he replied, and evidently much 
terrified, he disappeared os quickly os if he had 
seen a phantom. 

I had no time to reflect upon the mystery 
of the situation before there entered a tall 
voluptuous-looking woman, of what is called the 
Jnnoesque type, in evening dress, and ablaze 
with diamonds. She was decidedly handsome, 
her dark beauty altogether striking. 

* Why, what have you said to Hallett ? You’ve 
quite frightened him,’ she said, laughing. ‘ How 
is it you are not dressed? You remesnber we 
promised to dine at Creswcll’s to-night.’ 

‘ I—I don’t understand you, madam,’ I gasped, 
for my bmiii was in a whirl. 

‘What’s the matter with you? What has 
happened V she cried in alarm. ‘ Don’t you kijow 
me, Rose, your wife ?’ * 

‘My wife ! No; I have never seen you before. 
This is some trick.—Where is my bag of money ?’ 
I said in perplexity. 

The look of distress deepened as she said : 
‘Calm yourself, my dear. You are not well, and 
must have advice.’ 

‘ I want no adviejs,’ I replied. ‘ I must resume 
my journey to Paris at once. Where are the 
clothes 1 wore, and the despatches?’ 

‘ I do not know what you mean,’ exclaimed the 
woman who called herself my wife. ‘ Your mind 
must be wandering, Frank.’ <, 

‘ That is not my name. I am‘ Charles Con^ng- 
ham.’ 

‘ No; yon are under a delusion, dear,’ she 
replied in a softer tone, evidently intending to 
hniuour me. ‘You are Frank Tbomdyke, and I 
am Rose Thomdyke, your wife.’ 

‘When and where did you marry me?’ 

‘In Melbourne, eight years ago.’ 

‘Ill Melbourne! And where are we now Y 
■ \ ^'Tlus U our country-house at St Kilda, in 


-Victoria.—Is there anything else yna would like 
to know ?’ She said this with a sail^ as if half 
inclined to believe 1 was joking. 

The suiging crowd ot thoughts and feelings 
which burst upon my brain I cannot d^cribe. 
Was 1 8t)U myself, or was it all a drean^? No; it 
was a stern reality. 

‘ I maiTied you eight years ago, you say. Then 
what year is this ?’ 

She laughed mischievously as she replied: 
‘ Come, Fi'unk ; this is not the Ist of April, so all 
this fooling is out of place. You know well 
enough it is 1888.’ 

‘What!’ I cried, feeling myself growing rigid 
with amazement. ‘Yesterday was seventwn 
years ago!’ 

<•1 was certainly wide aWake and sensible 5 but 
that 1 was myself 1 began to doubt, and at last 
came to the conclusion I was not. I struggled 
to comprehend the situation, but utterly failed. 
How I came to be in Australia, the husband of 
such a wife, the owner of such a mansion, was a 
deep inexplicable mystery. I felt light-headed, 
for this horrible suspense was goading me into 
frenzy. 

‘ There must be some serious misunderstanding 
between us, nindain,’ I said earnestly. ‘I am not 
joking ; for I cci-tainly hav’e never set eyes upon 
you before this evening, and am utterly at a loss 
to know who oi- what I am.’ 

The woman who called me husband regarded 
me with a look of ten-or, as if she had suddenly 
become convinced of the truth of niy words. Her 
face blanched, and she would have fallen, had I 
not caught her and hud her upon a sofa. I rang 
the bell, and a maid-servanl appeared. 

‘Your mistress luia fainted; cull some one to 
her assistance,’ I said, and leaving the room, pro¬ 
ceeded to explore the house from garret to base¬ 
ment. It was a splendid modern mansion, fur¬ 
nished with tJi.-'Ui and elegance; and I found, on 
looking out of the windows, it was surrounded by 
well-kept lawns and clumps of fine old trees, now 
illumined by the pale moonlight, and transformed 
into a scene almost fairy-hke. 

Presently 1 was pacing the terrace, rapt in 
thought. The stars elmne, the night-wmd sighed 
softly through the trees, and the air was filled with 
the subtle perfume of roses. How well I remem¬ 
ber (loaning upon the stone balustrade, gazing 
away to where the lurid rcfiection upon the sky 
denoted the distant city of Melbourne, and trying 
to account for my novel surroundings. 

Utterly unable to idealise the memorable journey 
to Paris had been made seventeen years before, for 
it seemed but yesterday, though my aged appear¬ 
ance, my beard, the fact of my marriage, an<I my 
opulence, all combined to confirm the asseiiion 
the fainting woman had just made. But the 
thought of the lost money and undelivered 
despatches troubled me most In vain I tried to 
recount iny actions on that night 1 left London ; 
but beyond the remembrance of the terrible blow 
1 had sustained, J could recollect nothing. The 
anxiety was distracting; and as I paced the terrace 
with quick impatient steps, I knew that if some 
solution of this horrible mystery did not soon 
present itself, I should go 1 had a presenti¬ 
ment of insanity, and shuddered at the thought of 
the terrible derangement which hung over me 
as a Damoclean sword. 
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Suddenly I heard ,a footstep, and turning, con¬ 
fronted the man wh6 called himself my secre- 
tary. 

‘ Layton, the manner of the Waljeers, has just 
arrived from Ballarat, and wishes to see you on 
importantabusiuess, sir,’ he said. 

‘To see me I What for?’ 

‘He desires instructions regarding the Waljeers 
claim. They have struck the Lead at last, and 
the yield of gold is so rich that lie advises you to 
float it as a company in the Melbourne market at 
once. Shall I bring him to you ?’ 

‘No,’ I replied. ‘Leave me to myself. 1—1 
have not the slightest idea of your meaning.* 

‘You must be unwell, sir,* the man replied. 
‘Surely you know Layton, who used to manage 
your mine at Poowong, and who is now in chail^e 
of the Waljeers V * 

‘I don’t know him, and I have no desire to 
make his actjuaintance. Send him away,’ 1 
said. 

For a moment the man hesitated, then mutter¬ 
ing in an undertone, retired into the house. 

When alone, 1 again strove to give my tlioughts 
definite shape, for somehow everything sociiumI 
hazy and indistinct, and my agony of mind was 
indescribable. 

It was not long before a maid-servant appeared, 
saying: ‘Mistress would like to see you in the 
drawmg-room, sir;’ and I obeyed the sum¬ 
mons. 

Oil entering, I found tlie wontaii who called me 
hussbaml seated upon a low lounge-chuir, an«l near 
her stood a short fctout old geiitleiiian in a frock- 
coat and wearing gold piiice-nrz. 

‘Ah, my dear Tlioriulyke,’ exclaimed the latter, 
greeting me effusively; ‘liow are you this even- 
mg?’ 

‘ I have not the pleasure of your acquaintance,’ 

I replied. 

‘ Not know me ? Come, come, tliink. Don’t 
you remember Dr Stanborough ?’ 

‘No, 1 don’t.’ 

The woman glanced significantly at him as he 
advimced towanis me peering intently into my 
eyes. 

‘ What have you been saying to your wife?’ he 
asked abruptly. 

‘ Saying ' Why, the truth ! ’ I replied. ‘ She 
calls herself iny wife ; but I have never eec.i her 
before. Yesterday, I was conveying some import¬ 
ant despatches between Loudon and Paris, when 
—well, I hardly know what happened ; but I 
believe two ruffians stunned me, and I knew no 
more until I awoke this evening to find myself 
in a strange houbc and claimed as husband by 
this lady! I believe there’s some confounded 
trickery somewhere, and perhaps you can explain 
the whereabouts of the despatches and moyey V 

The doctor did not reply, but turning to her, 
said gravely : * Madam,*this is very, very sa<l. I 


am afraid your husband’s mind is affected.’ • 

‘You are mistaken,’ I cried Tjeheiuently. ‘I 
am as sane as yourself; but if this horrible 
mystery is not soon elucidated, I feel I shall go 
mad.’ 

‘ You are certainly not yourself to-night We 
must see what treatment we can give you,’ said 
the doctor. 

*I want none of your nostrums, sir. All I 
require are my despatches and money. 1 am 


told I am in Australia; if so, I must return to 
England immediately and explain my absence.’ 

‘Doctor, my dear husband seems under the 
delusion he has been robbed of some important 
documents,’ expluiiied sh^ anxiously. 

‘I am under no delusion, madam!’ I said 
rather hotly. ‘All I desire explained is howl 
came to be here.’ 

‘Monomania evidently,’ the doctor exclaimed 
in a low voice. ‘It develops frequently into 
the most violent forms of madness, and he 
will have to be kept in seclusion and cl<»ely 
watched.’ 

‘ Understand me,’ I said angrily. ‘ Your fears 
as to my sanity are groundless. I believe I 
have fallen a victim to a vile plot; but I 
tell yon I am being mistaken for some other 
man. I am Cliarles Conyngham of the Foreign 
Office, Loudon.’ # 

‘Very well, my dear fellow, very well,* the 
doctor replied, placing Ina hand upon my 
shoulder. ‘We will bcliev' it—if you wish. 
Calm yourself; remember your wife is nervous 
and weak.’ 

I turned dejectedly away, for all my efforts to 
I make myself understood had only been met with 
incredulity by the idiotic, soft-spoken old doctor, 
who evidently believed I was mad. 

My position became more singular eivcry 
munieut, and m distraction 1 strode out into the 
grounds and plunged into a dark wood of tall 
guni-ti-eeB. On and on I walked, heedless of 
wliei*e my footsteps led me, until at last, tired 
out, 1 sank upon a felled trunk and gave myself 
up to another mental struggle. 

All was doa<l silence, save the weird croaks and 
screams of the night-birds and the faint rustle of 
the leaves overhead. The cool wind fanned my 
heated temples with such a soothing effect that I 
fell asleep. The morning sun was penetrating 
the thick foliage when I awoke and made my 
way out of the forest. Without much difficulty 
1 retiacdd my steps to the house, only to become 
more intensely puzzled. My soi-duant wife was 
too unwell to leave her room, and I roamed aim¬ 
lessly about the place, seeking to discover some¬ 
thing-—I know not what 

•One room 1 entered was evidently a stmlr; 
fiiy own den possibly! Glancing round at the 
books, the few choice paintings, and the row of 
telephones, T seated myself at the littered writing- 
table. Turning over the pupera before me and 
examining them, 1 saw they related to mining 
enterprises and transactions involving laige sums. 
Many of tlie letters and meinoraiula were un¬ 
mistakably in my handwriting, but the signatures 
were ‘Frank Thorndyke,’ and the letter-paper 
bore the heading ‘Great Poowong Gold Mines, 
OflBce 296 Collins Street, Melbourne.’ My eyes 
fell upon a calendar, and I saw 1 hod not been 
derived ; it was the year 1888 ! 

For some time I sat engrossed in thought. 
Bewildered with the events of the past few hours, 

I felt 1 must make some strenuous effort to solve 
the enigma, and account for the intervening 
seventeen years. It was impossible that 1 had 
been asleep" in the manner of Rip van Winkle, so 
I must have been existing during that period. 
But where, and how ? 

From the doctor’s words on the previous night, 
it seemed clear that if I remain^ T shonla be 
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placed under restraint as a lunatic, so wliat 
should hinder me from returning to Europe, 
and endeavouring to find out what befell me on 
that midnight journey 1 At the thoimht of funds 
I rose, and searching th^drawers of the writing- 
table, discovered a cash-box. A bunch of keys 
was in my {v>ckGt, one of which opened the box, 
and eagerly counting the contents, I found nearly 
three hundred pounds in gold and notes. This 
would suffice for the journey, and with joy I 
transferred the money to my pockets. 

In haste I wrote a few lines to my mysterious 
wife, informing her of my intention, begging her 
not to follow me, and promising to return as soon 
as I obtained the information i'e<piired to restore 
luy peace of min<l. 

Calling Hallett, iny secretary, I "ave him the 
letter, with instructions not to deliver it at 
the sick woman’s aoom until the evening; then 
gathering a few things .into a hand-bag, 1 left 
tlie house. The next^traiu bore me to Melbourne, 
and that same evening I was on board a P. and 0. 
boat steaming out of Port Phillip. 

From the first I was beset by terrible anxiety 
and fear lest I should be recognised, for, though 
a victim to circumstances, I was nevertheless a 
deUn<](ueDt, and I knew not into whose hands the 
undelivered despatches had fallen, or what com¬ 
plications had ensued thereby. 

On my return to Loudon, however, I soon 
became assured that my appeai'ance had changed 
beyond recognition, for on various pretexts I 
conversed with men who had been my intimate 
associates, none of whom now claimed my 
ac^aintance. 

The task of tracing my past career was fraught 
with many difficulties, and it was in Paris that 1 
discovered a clue to the mystery. Whilst search¬ 
ing the file of the Fujaro for 1871,1 found that 
on August 5th the night-mail from Calais to 
Paris, whilst approaching Amiens, ran into some 
tracks, and was completely wrecked, seifen per¬ 
sons being killed and twenty injured. But there 
was also enacted a terrible tragetly, for it ap¬ 
peared that in a first-class compartment were 
two men, one having amongst his bi^,'gage a 
strong leathern bug, containing a lat^e sum 
English notes and gold. Both received severe 
blows about the head in the collision ; but one, 
in order to obtain possession of the money, took 
advantage of the confusion immediately following 
the accident by shooting his fellow-traveller dead. 
The murderer was making off with that iKU'tion 
of his l^ty that was portable, when lie was 
appi‘eUended and conveyed to Paris. 

Here was another complication! I could not 
be the murderer, ixeither could I be the murdered 
man, yet tlie bag of gold referred to was evidently 
the one entrusted $o my cai'e. 

Eagerly I «»nned tlie papers ojE the followipg 
days, and found reports of the examination before 
the Juge d’lnetruction, and subsequent trial of 
the accused for wilful murder. He was sto^d to 
be young and well dressed, though conducting 
himself strangely, refusing to give his name or 
any account of himself whatever, and pre.serviiig 
an immutable silence throughout the many days 
the proceedings lasted. The trial must have been 


jjjowebrated. one, judging from the reports; and 
^Ifei^^oner, through a flight discrepancy in the 


corroborative evideiwp, escaped Uie guillotine, 
and was sentenced to transportation for life to 
the penal settlement of New Caledonia. 

Here the information ended ; and though I 
scarcM the copies of the papers for two years 
subsequently, 1 found nothing more,^ It was 
clear my only hope lay in an interview with 
this mysterious convict who might enlighten 
me as to my connection with the tragic anairi 
and to this end I sought out an official in the 
Prisons Department who was once well known 
to me. Hu had since retired into private life, 
and, in common with others, did not remembd: 
me. liepresentiug myself as an English solicitor 
endeavouring to trace a next-of-kin, and offering 
to pay huudsomely for information, I prevailed 
upon him to seek an interview with the Chief 
of the Department, and oscerUfin where the man 
wlio had been sent to penal servitude for this 
particular crime could be found. 

A few days later, when I called, a memorandum 
was placed in my hand certifying that after 
reuuuning five years at the settlement, Prisoner 
No. 7403, committed for life for murder, bad 
escaped, in company with Auguste Dufand, 
another convict, liy means of a boat. The 
supposition was that they were drowned at sea; 
if not, they must have lauded on the Queensland 
coast. 

To discover this man Durand was no easy 
matter; but it successful, he might furnish me 
with the whereabouts of his whilom companion. 
I was dubious about the result ol my beurch, for 
might I not be on the wrong track after allV 
Nevertheless, I proceeded to Brisbane without 
delay, atnl in nearly all the chief newspapers 
in the Australian colonies caused to be inserted 
a brief paragraph to ‘Auguste Durand, late of 
Yengeii/ stating that his companion upon the 
voyage from the island to tlie mainland in 1876 
wished particularly to meet him, as- he had some¬ 
thing important to communicate. This was the 
only means by which 1 could hope to find him, 
and coimratulating myself upon having composed 
an artfiSly worded invitation, patiently awaited 
its result 

Several weeks passed without an answer, and 
J was vainly trying to devise some other method 
by which to reach the escaped convict^ when one 
day I Was informed by the hotel w'aiter that a 
gentleman desired to see me. I naturally con¬ 
cluded it was he, and expre&scd my willingness 
to receive my visitor. 

Judge iny dismay, however, when there was 
ushered in no less a person than my secretary! 

‘Well, old fellow,’ said he familiarly, offering 
his hand ; ‘ and why all this confounded uiys- 
tery?’ 

1 was speechless with amazement 

‘I saw the advertisement in the Argiis* he con¬ 
tinued, ‘and concluding Kf/tnething was up, left 
Mclbouine at once. What is it 1 ’ 

‘The advertisement?’ I gasped. 

‘ Yes. You want to see me.’ 

‘ You are mistaken ; 1 do not’ 

‘But your advertisement w^as (uidressed to 
Auguste Durand, your humble servant, who 
shared your lot in that living tomb at Yengen, 
and who escaped with you ! ’ 

‘What? Is this true?’ 1 asked in astonish¬ 
ment. ‘ Was I convicted for murdef ? ’ 
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‘Of course you were, ani I for forgery. 
i YOU seem to oe as insane^s when you left St 
; Kilda so suddenly six months ago. What *8 the 
i matter with you V 

' * Are you Auguste Durand ? ’ I asked. 

*That\ my baptismal cognomen, though John 
Hallett suits me better just now.’ 

* Then hear me,’ I exclaimed. * Perhaps I am 
not quite myself, but I have forgotten all. Tell 
me how wo escaped, why I am rich, and you arc 
my servant’ 

He gazed at me incredulously for a moment, 
and after reiterating his opinion that I ha<l taken 
leave of my senses, rehited the story of our 
escape. 

NmTated briefly, it seemed we were pals in the 
same labour gaug, and had plotted our escape for 
many months, until one day, finding a boat in 
which a keg of water and some biscuits had been 
conveniently placed, we took advantage of the 
opportunity. Aftei' drifting countless days xipon 
the Coral Sea under a burning sun, we landed at 
last, more dead than alive, near Port Curtis. 
Overjoyed at our freedom, we at once commenced 
to seek a livelihood, and at ^^'alloon turned 
miners. Fortune smiled upon me. I prospered, 
bought claims, and profited largely by speculation, 
though my companion, always unlucky, existed 
upon my charity. After seven years at the 
diggings, I married a wealthy woman, and 
removed to Melbourne. 

‘ And what is my present position 1 ’ I asked, 
when he had concluded. 

‘You are the owner of two of the richest gold 
mines in Victoi-ia ; au<l I, always a Lazarus, am 
your confidential secrebiry. Most confnlential,’ 
he addcil, smiling; ‘tlie master convicted of 
murder, and the servant of forgery.’ 

By this narrative tlie blank in my life ha*l 
been filhsl, and I became aware it was my.self,; 
the mysterious convict, I had been cmleavouring ; 
to trace. i 

Was I a murderer? That I was innocent 
seemed clear, for it was only reasonable to 
suppose that after the colll.'^ion iny fellow- 
travellers attempted to rob me, ami that in pro¬ 
tecting my charge I fired the fatal shot. Seeing 
I had killed the thief, and fearing the conse¬ 
quences, I fille<l my pockets with llie mom!'”, and 
was decamping when arrested. Why I refused 
to give any account of myself at the tnal did not 
seem so obvious; but after much deliberation I 
became convinced of the fa(;t, by no means un¬ 
known in medical science, that in the collision, 
the terrible blow 1 had sustained upon the hea(l 
caused me to lose all consciousness of the past. 
From that moment I commenced an entirely 
fresh existence, remembering nothing .of what 
had occurred before, and was therefore ufiable to 
tell even my name or^ nationality at the trial. 
The Foreign Office wore either in ignorance* of 
my position, or refrained from interfering from 
some unexplained cause ; and ihiTs for seventeen 
years I had lived utterly oblivious to the events 
anterior to the blow which so strangely affected 
my brain. On that memorable night in my own 
drawing-room, I must have struck my head 
against some hard substance—the comer of tlie 
mantel-shelf probably—and this, as a counter¬ 
action, restored me to consciousness, though 


obliterating the remembrance of the intervenlx^ 
years. ’ ’ 

On my return to St Kilda, my wife welcomed 
me wanuly; and after l«had explained the^ cause 
of my sudden absence and apparent insanity, she 
went to her room, returning with a scaled official 
envelope, dirty and crumpled. 

‘This,' she said, ‘you confided to my safe keep¬ 
ing soon after our marriage. Possibly it may be 
the lost despatch.’ 

It was ! I grasped it eagerly, and read the 
superscription, then placed it on the fire and 
watched the flames consume it 

From tliat day I commenced life afresh, and 
can safely assert there is not a happier pair than 
Rose and I in all the colony. 

Durand is no longer luy secretary, but the 
keeper of a fashionable rcstaupant in Melbourne. 
I need scarcely add it was my money that pur* 
chased the business. 


LEAVES FROM AN OLD ACCOUNT-BOOK. 
A BOOK dealing with‘orders on the Exchequer’ 
in the reign of His Majesty King James I. of 
England would not seem at a first glance likely 
to afford matter for entertainment to that con¬ 
siderable section of the public which takes but 
little interest in antiquarian research. James 
was the son of Mary Queen of Scots; he was 
the ‘most High and Mighty Prince* to whom 
the compilers of the Authorised Version addressed 
their elegant but little-read Dedication; and 
he was the eailiest and most vehement denouncer 
of the Indian weed, which British farmers are 
now trying to grow. But the pathetic interest 
which clings to the memory of his mother, his son, 
and his .^on’s children, is altogetlicr awanting 
ill hib own life. He was not beautiful, like 
Mary; l!or surrounded with an air of sanctity 
(I'eal or fictitious), like the First Charles ; nor 
vicious and charming, like the Second Charles. 
He was not dethroned, like the Seednd James; 
nor was his career adventurous and romantic, like 
tl*at of the PietemlerH. The romance writers 
who crowd thickly around his mother’s grave, 
and write with brine the tale of the sorrows of 
his progeny, find little to interest them in 
James VI. of Scotland and I. of England. Still, 
a few facts divulged by the old Exchequer records 
may be o& interest regarding this successor of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

And first, as is known to every one, James 
was distinctly a ‘sporting’ man. The fact is not 
alluded to in the Dedication of the divines; 
but we have it referred to in the issue of a 
wrTt or order t>n the Exchequer for the sum 
of £10, 13s. 4d. to William Gntacre for ‘breeding, 
feeding, and dieting of cocks of the game for 
His Ifighiiejis’s recreation.’ This charge occurs 
repeatedly in the records of the Exchequer, and 
with a frankness of detail which proves that 
nobody concerned saw anything to he ashamed 
of in the transaction. Will the day ever come 
when any items appearing in the estimates of the 
present time—those, for instance,' whi'ch relate to 
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the pursuit o£> t^e^etiu and the fox—will be 
contemplated with wonder by our descendants? 
Then the king, it appears, had a favourite hound, 
which the queen one <lay, by some misadventuro, 
shot at and killed* Her Majesty was deeply dis- 
tiessea Now we prove our king to be some¬ 
thing vastly different from the mere ‘ royal 
pedant.’ He bougljt a diamond at a cost of two 
thousand pounds—the Exchequer record is our 
witness—and sent it to his sorrowing spouse *as 
a legacy from his dead dog.’ CouUl aught be 
more knightly, kingly, courteous f Stand down, 
King Arthur I Thy Guinevere never had from 
thee a princelicr ^ift 

In 1610 the king was busy superintending the 
education of his younger son the Duke of York. 
That young gentleman was doubtless taught many 
things befitting the rank into which he was born, 
but we find notic^ of three subjects only. John 
Webb is authorised to receive from the Exchequer 
twenty pounds ‘for his attendance in teaching 
the Duke of York fo play tennis now one whole 
year ended at Michaelmas last’ (1010). A further 
sum of thirty poumls is due to ‘Sebastian La 
IMerre, Frenchman, teacher of dancing to Ilis 
Majesty’s dear son;’ and ‘.lolui Beauchesney, 
Frenchman, teacher of the said Duke to sing,’ 
receives the considerable sum of forty pounds 
for his services. Much money is spent in enter¬ 
tainments, and particularly in that form of spec¬ 
tacle known as the Masque. Inigo Jones, the 
nrchite<;t of the era, whose work is visible to u.s 
of to-day in many a country mansion, receives 
two hundred pounds for services in connection j 
with ‘the Queen’s Masque’ in ICIO. The cmbel-1 
liahment of the royal suite seems to have involved 
much outlay. On April 10, 1000, ‘Giles Simpson, 1 
g61dsmith,’ is paid the sum of £G, llo. 2tl. ‘to be 
by him employed for spangles for the making ; 
of a coat for James llos, footman to tlie Duke of i 
York;’ and in .Inly of the same year a much | 
heavier payment (.£689, 17 p. 7d.) is made to the 
eame enterprising goldsmith for ‘fine gold and 
fine silver’ to be used in making spangles for the 
liveries of the royal servants generally. 

We pass, from these frivolities to grave matters 
of state. The striking incident of King James’s 
reign is of course the Gunpowder Plot Pro¬ 
bably no other event in history is so well known * 
to tne schoolboy; we speak not of that extra¬ 
ordinary creation of Lord Macaulay’s brain, but 
of the ortUnary schoolboy of fact The only item 
of expense directly bearing upon the Plot is a 
payment of one hundred and twenty pounds to 
Sir Arthur Throckmorton, for ‘the charges and 
expenses for himself his servants an*t ministers 
under him empl^ed in seizing the land and 
goods of P^ncis Tressham, Robert Catesby, John 
l^tes, and other traitors, in the most horrible 
intended treason against His Majesty and the 
state,’ But we fancy that the sixty pounds ppid 
to Lord Stanhope ‘for one Bo>fles, for ins^ct- 
ing certain Jesuits and priests beyond the seas,’ 
has some not very remote connection with -the 
bold and happily unsuccessful undertaking of 
Ouy Fawkea So, too, perhaps, has the twenty 
. pounds w'e find remitted to certain messengers 
^for their pains and travail in apprehending of 
divOTs perwns who have spread abroad seditions 
/ books against His Majesty and the state.’ If 
Secret' Service Fund records of tO’day— 


: assuming there to be any—are made public in 
a century or two, it may be that many entries 
of similar purport to this lost will be revealed. 
There are tricks in every trade, the initiated tell 
us, and why should not Downing Street have its 
secrets ? # 

Whatever else King James may have been, he 
was at least not unmindful of his mother’s 
memory. Repeatedly w’e find advances made to 
Cornelius Cure, master-mason, ‘parcel of a more 
sum due to him for the framing, making, erect¬ 
ing, and finishing a tomb’ for Mary Q,ueen of 
Scots. What the ‘more sum’ really was it would 
be vain to inquire; but it must have reached 
well into four figures by the time the last instal¬ 
ment was paid. It is more legitimate to specu¬ 
late on the de.stiny of a picture or pictures, being 
portraits of the Iving, Queen, and Prince Charles 
‘in full length and proportion,’painted by John 
De Cretes, Serjeant Painter, for the moderate 
fee—take note, Portrait-painters of the nine¬ 
teenth century !—of £53, 6s. 8d. The work was 
done for presentation to the Archduke of Austria. 
Perhaps in snne dusty gallery of an old Viennese 
palace the features of King James, his wife, and 
son are still to be seen by the curious vif?itor. 
Or W'as the canvas presentment of the first two 
Stuart kings part of tlie artistic treasure which 
long afterwards fell into the hands of the Cor¬ 
sican adventurer, only to be again scattered when 
Ills star sank, as the star of the Stuarts had 
sunk already, to rise no more ? 

STEEPLE-JACKS. 

There are many curious trades and professions, 
but lew more so than that of a Steeple-jack, a 
man w'liohe business it is to ascend to places 
w'bicb apparently nothing but a bird could liope 
to reach, and when there to do all kinds of work. 
A sj)ice of danger is held to lend a charm to an 
occupation. If this is really so, the w’ork of a 
steeple-jack must be one ol the most attractive 
in existence, for of danger it has no lack. 

The most usual job these adventurous men are 
called upon to do is the repairing of chimney 
shafts. ‘ C'hiinncy-jacks’ would really be a better 
name for thorn than ‘Steeidc-jacksbut presum¬ 
ably the business began before the great chimneys 
one ^ea about nowadays were known. Very 
I often they manage to get to the top of a chimney 
by the hel]> of a kite; not an ordinary school¬ 
boy’s kite, but one measuring eight or ten feet 
by six or eight, and made of the strongest canvas. 
Such a kite weighs from thiriy to forty pounds, 
and costs the best part of three pounds without 
counting the line it carries, wdiich may be a 
thousand yards in length. From each of the four 
comers of the kite, lines nin, and they are joined 
I about Welve feet or so away from it. After an 
! interval about twice as great, the ‘ down-all * joins 
the mam line. The ‘down-all’ is made of thinner 
rope than the principal cord, and need not be above 
a hundred yards long. Its use becomes apparent 
when the steeple-jack’s assistants manage to make 
the kite sail over the chimney’s mouth, for the 
instant this happens, the man who is handling the 
‘ down-all ’ gives a jerk, which has the result of 
making the kite fall over, so that the main line 
lies across the top of the chimney. The monster 
kite is manipulated in just the same way os a 
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boy manages his comparatively small one. Of which he can conveniently work, and drives into 
cotirse the direction it takes is not left to chance ; the brickwork an iron pin, which is called a 
if this were so, it wonld as a rule be a long time * dog.* It is tipped with steel, so as to give it 
before the line lay over the chimney*s mouth, greater penetrating power, is from half an inch 
The men in charge of the cord become by con- to an inch in diameter, and has a ring at the pnd, 
stant practwe very clever at steering the great which protrudes after it has been driven home, 
kite, and provided that the wind helps them, The greatest care must bo taken to piake sure 
guide it ill Wh a manner that it seems as though that the ‘dog’ is thoroughly firm, and the work- 
it were endowed with reasoning powers, and were man tests it in every way he can before leaving 
as anxious as any of them to bring the job to a it. 

favourable temination with the least possible When the first ‘ dog * is fast, a running block is 
delay. attached to it, through which a stronc rope is 

Once the cord occupies the dcsii'Cil position, it passed. One end of this rope is tieof to the 
is of‘course an easy matter to attach st”ong ropes muhUe of a fifty or sixty foot ladder, and the 
to the original line ami fix up blocks and gear, latter is pulled up into such a position that it is 
by which "chams are drawn up over the mouth almost fiat against the building, with a greater 
of the chimney, and finally a cage from which n. part of its length below than above the ‘dc^.* 
man can work. This long ladder is then used for the fixing of 

As may easily be believed, a great deal depends a second ‘ dog,* to which a bl(vk and line are 
upon the man who has hold of the ‘ down-all.’ attnehed in the same manner os was the cose with 
if he fails to make his jerk at the right moment, the first. The next process is to mill the ladder 
all he succeed'^ in doing is to bring the kite down into such a position that haR-a-clozcn or so of 
with a run, when there is the liother of carrying its rungs are left underneath the lowest ‘ dog,’ 
it Wk from the place at which it started and and to lash it tightly to the pair that are fixed, 
making another try. Only a steady rclialde man using it as n means of fastening a third, 
is given the charge of the ‘down-allthe trouble So the work goes on until the long string of 
involved in working the kite until it trails the ladders stretches all the way up the building, or, 
line right over the shaft is far too great for at all events, far enough to enable a man to work 
any risks to be run when it is in the proper at the spot which needs attention. The laddeni 
position. are so arranged with the help of pieces of wood 

The kite is generally started about four or five that they stand about seven or eight inches away 
hundred yur<l8 away from the chimnej’’, ami once from the brickwork ; this allows a man ascending 
it is off, all depends upon the wind. Steeple- them to make sure of a good grip, and leaves 
jacks like a nice fresh steady breeze : the steadi- plenty of room for his feet. Any one with a 
ness is the great point, for any little variation fairly strong head could go up one of these 
in it means tliat the careful guiding of the kite ladder-ways without being made to feel in the 
so far has been of no use, ami that it must all least uncomfoi table. 

begin over again. II the wind is lus favourable The time that is occupied in getting the ladders 
as possible (and steeple-jacks arc apt to aver that into position of course depends chiefly upon the 
it isn’t often so when they have work in haml), height of the building. Sometimes they may be 
a lucky gang of assistants may get the whole run ui) in a day, while at other times three or 
thing over in an hour or so ; but then, on the four days will be spent over the business. If 
other hand, they may be three or four <lays trying there are^ny loopholes in the building at inter- 
in vam to coax the line over the chimney. Not vals, as is often the case, the work is of course 
even the ( aptaiii of a becalmed suiling-vcssol simplified a very great deal, for unless these are 
longs for a steady breeze more than a master very far apart, there is no need to use.*dogs’ at 
steeple-jack does when he lias a chimney-repairing all ; all that is necessary is to get some short 
job on, and half-a-dozen men to pay all the time sto«t poles, fasten them in such a manner that 
that is being lost. IJe does not want too much tHcy project the right distance, and lash the 
wind for his work : a strong breeze makes muIi ladders on to them. A great deal of time is saved 
big kites as he uses quite unmamigeuble ; a liglijt when the construction of the building gives such 
wind isn’t strong enough to carry one of them ; help as this, for it is the proper securing of the 
and a wind which chops and changes about is ‘dogs* that occupies the time, 
the one that is worst of all. When one of the Sometimes steeple-jacks have to get up a build- 
last-named kind is blow'ing, it is best to leave ing of suclj^a sort that thev cannot drive any- 
the kite alone and get out the ladders at once. thing into it; or perhaps they may be enga^d 
Ladders are what steeple-jacks use when it is upon the spire of some church or cathedral which 
a question of repairing a steeple, a spire, or a the people in charge of it think will be injured 
round chimney. Most chimneys are built square, by that kind of thing. When there is anything 
and it is for square chimneys that the kite comes like this in the way of running up ladders, a 
into use. Many of oiiy readers have probably sca^olding has to be built, sometimes right round 
seen a string of ladders up the side of a spire, and the whole spire,•sometimes up one side of it; 
have wondered how they were arrenged, straight that makes the job much longer, of course, 
upon the top of one another. It looks as though Accidents do not occur so often as one would 
it would be a difficult piece of w'ork to build think. Men must be steady for steeple-jacking, 
them up; but it is quite a simple matter once and no one is likely to go in for the work unless 
one knows how it is done. In the firet place, an he feels confidence in his nerve. Most steeple- 
ordinary ladder twenty or thirty feet long is jacks lose their heads after a time. A man may 
placed against the side of the building which has be constantly employed as a steeple-jack for fifteen 
to be ascended, ^ it chimney, steeple, or spire, or twenty years, and never all that time feel as 
A man mounts this to the greatest height at though he had any nerves, when suddenly one 
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day he mil go all wrong j and tliough the fit may 
pass off, it IS sure to come on again, and a man 
» wise if he leaves the basineas os soon os he gets 
a warning of this kind. 

is not to be wondered at that a time comes 
when a steeple-jack’s head turns as he looks 
4own from a height of perhaps two or three 
hundred feet, with nothing but a flimsy ladder 
between himself and the ground, which seems 
such a long way oS. It often liapnens that men 
are seized with a desire to leap down from the 
top of a tall chimney, but such an awful fatality 
veiy seldom actually occurs. 

The pay is veiy good, as it ought to be. Of 
course the work is not always going on. There 
may be times when steeple^jacks are unoccupied 
fop weeks and weeks together. The character of a 
job naturally settles ito price to a great extent. 
When a master^steople-iack is engaged in one 
which is very difficult he may get as much as 
seven or eight pounds a day or even more than 
that. Taking one'job with anothei* he will pro- 
bably pay away half the money he gets in wages 
and expenses, such,as keeping up his plant, so, 
if he could find work all the year round, he 
would soon be able to make enougli to leave 
steeple-jacking to others. 

It will be reatlily believed that this business 
is a» very risky one. Besides the ever present 
chance of a steeple-jack finding his nerve fail him, 
there are a hundred contingencies which may 
render him the victim of an accident. For 
instance, when repairs arc being executed in the 
case of buildings wliich have fallen into decay, 
the steeple-jack often finds it very difficult to 
judge as to the stability of the material on which 
he is at work. Bricks which are to all appearance 
perfectly sound may be in a sbite which makes 
it in the highest degree dangerous to trust any 
weight to them, and the man who has not made 
an adequate trial of their condition may find 
them give way under him when he is in such 
a petition that he can do nothing* to save 
himself. 

Perhaps the most frequent cause of accidents 
to steeple-jacks is an insecurely listened *dog.’ 
The carelessness of those men whose task it is 
to diive the * dogs’ home is responsible foj a 
very large proportion of the deaths that occfi^ 
among steeple-jacks on duty. A ‘dog’ may be 
fastened by a careless workman in a manner 
which leads to the belief that it is perfectly 
secure. It will hold all right for a time, and 
men will pass up and down the ladder which it 
is snppcMed to support in perfect confidence. 
Sooner or later, however, it is prttty sure to 
start, and if a man should be passing up the 
ladder at that moment with a hod of bricks 
or mortar on his shoulder—a very likely state 
of affairs, as the extra weight of a loaded hod 
is apt to be the cause of the final disaster-^he 
may consider himself fortunate should he esfeape 
a iatal fall. As it is very usual for workmen 
carrying material to the top of a flight of ladders 
to follow one another elosely, an accident of this 
kind is very likely to include more than one 
victim, for the man who is shaken from his hold 
by the starting of a‘dog’ will probably bring 
dowii with him in his fall one who is climbing 
behind him. Unfortunately, such mishaps 
generally of a serious nature. The lower 


I ‘dogs’ are almost invariably fastened in a manner, 

' that leaves nothing to be desired, and it is veiy 
seldom that one of them gives way. But as ^he 
workman who is building up the flight of ladders.^ 
progresses with his task, he is sometimes apt to 
get a little careless ,* and instead of impending a 
special amount of care upon the higher fastenings, 
to scamp them in his eagerness to finish his work 
as quickly as possible. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out that the failure of a *dog’ situated 
towards the top of a lofty spire is far more likely 
to be attcndecl with fatal results than is that of 
one comparatively close to the ground. 

However, though every steeple-jack has many 
stories of nairow escapes to relate, the number 
of accidents among them is surprisingly few 
considering the perilous character of their work. 
If it were not for the truth of the adage that 
‘ familiarity breeds contempt,’ the mishaps would 
be far less frequent than they are. When the 
causes that have led to an accident coirie to be 
investigated, it is almost invariably found that 
the victim owes his fall to some carelessness 
either on bis own part or on that of his fellow- 
workmen. Unavoidable accidents of course occur 
in this as in all other callings, but provided that 
due attention is paid to the observance of proper 
recautions, they should bo very few and fur 
etween. 


THREE ROSES. 

Tookthkh on a slender spray they hung. 

Dowered with equal beauty, passing; fair. 

And blent, as though an unseen censer swung. 

Their mingled perfume with the morning air. 

Not theiis the fate to linger till decay 

Strewed their sweet-scented petals on the ground, 
For ere the close of tlmt bright summer day, 

Each sister-rose another fate had found. 

Twined in the meshes of a beauty’s hair 
One blossom faded slowly, lionr by liour, 

Until at parting, some one in despair 
As a memento craved the witliered flower. 

Oi)^ went an offering to a rain coquette. 

Who plucked its leaves, and as they fluttering fell, 
Wbispeied a test that has believers yet, 

He loves me—loves me not~be loves me well. 

A maiden's foim lies in a darkened room, 

In folded bands, upon a pulseless breast, 

One touch of colour in the deepening gloom, 

The 1^ of the three roses is at rest. 

* 

Envoy. 

O Love and cruel Death, so far apart 

Bose-sistenufair, could 1 but change with thee 
And cho(ee the fate of either of the three, 

0 happiest rose of all, my choice would be 
Thy place above the maiden’s pulseless heart. 

J. H. Svxra. 

Printed and Publislied hy W. k R. Ckakbees, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Stseet, Edinburgh. 


AH /Reserved. 
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ON PORTLAND ISLE. 

In the golden haze ol tlie summer night, iron- 
bound Portland ri!5es soinbre against the Hush 
of the fading skies. The gray riuarriea, delved 
out of the heart of the arid clitfe, testify to 
the reality of human labour; gigantic landslips 
constantly shooting forth titanic blocks down 
upon the wild shores and afar out to sea. A 
natural fortress, desolate and sterile, yet witlial 
magnificent. The weary clink, clink of the 
hammer, and the rattle of the crane-chains in 
the quarries, have ceased for the day, and a 
mysterious silence reigns over the weird head¬ 
lands, upheaved, in one of her caprices, by 
Nature’s mighty shoulders. To the west, a few 
filmy clouds float above the setting sun, that 
tinges with living fire the foaming surf, where 
four tides meet and boil as in a caldron in Port¬ 
land Race. Away to the ea^t lies the lovely Bay 
of Weymouth, gentle ripplCvS kissing tlie sides of 
the anchored yachts, their white wings closed in 
slumber. The chalk clifls loom faintly gray, 
half-veiled in silver mists; and six hundred feet 
below, the dim cavernous rocks stretch afar on 
all sides. The w’aters swirl with an ominous roar, 
suggestive of many a fatal shijtwreck. 

Tlie curious natural breakwater of the ‘ Chesil 
Beach ’ connects Portland with the mainland. A 
puzzle to the geologist, this wonderful beach is an 
example of the sea producing a barrier to its own 
progress, the destruction of one part of the coast 
becoming the means of protection to another. 
The heavy waves of the Atlantic arc hci'e barred; 
and during a ground-swell, the ceaseless gyiiding 
of the pebble llinte is heard, like the dull roar of 
thunder, for miles inland. In length about ten 
miles, its breadth at low tide is not above tWo 
hundred yards, and at no place is'it raised more 
than forty-four feet above high water. The 
pebble which compose the beach increase in! 
size towards Portland, and diminish to gravel 
where they merge into Bridport Sands. 

From an antiquarian as well as a geological 
point of view, the Chesil Beach fs of the deepest 


interest, many curious relics being constantly 
thrown up—coins of gold, silver, and copper, of. 
medieval or niodeni date, though those of the 
Roman Empire are most common. Sometimes 
antique rings are found, seals, and gold ingots, 
willi other spoils of the sea, wrested from the 
dead of ancient as well as modern times by the 
relentless storms raging in the dreadeil bay., To¬ 
night, the faintest ripple marks the advance of 
the rihing tide, and the beach resembles a 
curving serpent spanning the waters from shore 
to shore. 

In the morning the sun arose from out a cloud¬ 
less horizon, and gathering heat as he mounted, 
poured down liia scorching rays into the dazzling 
quarries. Larks sang against heaven’s breast, 
perfect symbols of freedom. Below, the depress¬ 
ing spectacle of convict-lil'c—man parted from his 
fellow-men, toiling here in the hut sun till he is 
burnt to a dull brick colour. Here are men of 
all ages, characters, nationalities, and divemities 
of crime. Hideous destiny—the cell and remorse 
by night, the blazing quarry and compulsory 
silence by day. Closely-shaved heads, clean¬ 
shaven faces, red-hooped stockings, and gray 
^ickerbockers; the broad arrows stamped on 
the gray coaU; each with his number and term 
of sentence fixed to his straining arm. An L on a 
black ground, ghastly sign ! signifying that this 
silent labourer, who has about liiiu the bearing of 
a gentleman, has parted for ever from the W'orld. 
No hope, lift amelioration, till he shall lay down 
his weary head on his pallet and sleep the last 
sleep. A * butterfly’ man rests for a moment to 
wipe his streaming brow, when the warder’s stern 
voice bids him proceed with his work. One leg 
anA arm yellow, the other black, signifying a 
desperate character. His face is significant of his 
fierce nature. The whole is truly a depressing 
sight; hundreds of gruy-clotlied creatures silent 
by law, sullen by captivity, moving to and fro. 

Some, still novices, who may have been roared in 
the lap of luxury, are being instructed to that toil 
in which perforce their lives must now be passed. 
Some wlieeling away the dehrU of stone for road- 
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aiftkittff; others pushing and dragging the heavy bay below where the waters caress the pebbles, 
trucks liien with stone, which in another quarry A wliitethroat calls eiiddeuly from his perch utou 
would be moved by howe-power. One old man, a tomb wliereon is graven 1674—* I loved aim 
scarce able to drag one leg after another, holds to well.’ Like an echo, the pathos of a long-foi^ 
the truck’s side. He is,too old to work, but still gotten grief. A little biook gurgles down through 
he nJust follow. The sweat streams down the the glaile to, the sea, spanned by a fine old bridge 
leather-coloured faces ; the sun beats ever hotter in perfect preservation, fringed by prfrple irises 
ahd hotter f the stone gives back the glow like a and glossy hartstongue ferns. The scorching sun 
furnace. There is a imgle of metal, and a man can pierce no entrance through the vault of trees, 
passes dragging behind him heavy chains attached and all is cool and deeply verdant 
to his legs, raising a cloud of dust as he goes. Away to the northward, on Portland Bill, 
Always the incessant clink of the hammer ; the stau<l the upper and lower lighthouses and coast- 
grinding of the chain running through the crane guard stations. There is no carriage-road, and 
that raises the huge blocks ; the creak of the the way is extremely rough, in many places 
barrows; the commanding voice of the wanler, dangerous ; but the grau<lcur of the scene it is 
dark-blue coated, a sword by Ills side, n white hat impossible to describe, when one stands out oa 
falling to the shoulders, protecting hia face and the edge of the giddy sheer cliff, lookup down on 
nock irom the sun; the sentries pacing slowly the fatal reefs, where the tieeing fi^ive from 
round, loaded rifles in their hands, hem in the justice, listening to the dread boom of the great 
. wretched children of crime. gun over land and sea which tells of Ids escape, has 

Adepts at every phase of crime are repre- rather faced deatli in the fierce race of the tide 
seated in that scorohing quarry; all are on the round the Bill, than be returned to the drawu- 
■dead level of the convict. The murderer who out agony of priwni routine, 
quenched the human life as he would that of Nowhei'e <an hiuiianity feel more Imrabled, 
a mouse, works side by side wdth the cultured more alone, tliau in the presence of this havoc 
gentleman, who in the luxurious precincts of his ot nature, thrown down with so careless a haml, 
own mansion wrote a name that was not his ; disclosing phenomena of such extraordinary in- 
one short moment of reckless impulse ending tcrest. Pasbing through the village of Bolorne, 
thus. Men with tlie slumbering demon in them, tlie lover of geology may ghuhlcii liis eyes and 
•irrecfaimable, untamable, in whose presence the store his mind in seveial magnificent quarries, 
waiter’s hand never leaves tlie sword’s handle, In one may be seen some cuiious beehive-shaped 
waving alongside one for whom hope lies excavations, recently hud Itare, w’hen removing 
buried, and love is for ever dead; condemned, the Putbeck from tlie surlfu’e in order to get 
it may b^ upon circumstantial evidence, and — at the valuable Portland stone below. Those 
who knows perhaps innocent. The unutter- primitive dwellings vary in size, the largest 
able misery in the blue eyes, the lintlessness of being seven or eiglit feet in height and about 
the drooping shoulders and bending back—no nine feet in diameter. Quantities of bones liave 
more awful spectacle than this utter hopelessness, been removed from the interiors, and on one 
this snuffed-out existence. ‘Not much trouble occasion a heap of blackened com. There can 
with the gentlemen,’ says the warder; ‘they be no doubt they dale from nreliistoric times, 
never forget who they tare.’ The prison clock and it is a inisfortmic that the quarry oxten- 
i chimes eleven; those silent figures fall mechani- sions will not pei’init ol such interesting relics 
i cally into ranks, are searched, hats olf, arms being presented. A btonc cibt has also been 
' raised, and then marchotl to the prison for discovcre<l, the skeleton in a sitting posture, 

' dinner, a dull, despairing herd. This is human the Hkull-~aii enorinoiis one—resting on ‘the 
life in its most awful reality, only to be realised hands ; beside it, three iron balls, a spear-head, 
when witnessed. Only can one really pity wlien and Uiree earthenware cujis. 

one has seen. A living death in a w’orld of The liuge blocks of glittering freestone are 
beauty. ‘, most interesting to see. The beds lie at a depth 

Outside the gray pri-Kui walls lies a tiny church of about wxty feet, but vary in didercnt quarries, 
with a black-and-white mosaic pavement, laid The '^vorkiuen profess to tell^ by the musical 
down by a female convict of high desiJent. Pass- ring of the Iminnier tlie quality of the stone, 
ing through the little 8cattere<l village of Wake- Blocks of any size may be piocurcd, owing to 
ham, one emerges cm a peaceful spot, a deep glade the beds being continuous. Some beds, such as 
running down to the sea, shaded by giant elms, the ‘ Koaeh,’ are so crowded by fossils that they 
On the green brow of the clilf stands* ‘ Bow and are useless for building purposes, though used for 
Arrow* C««tle, a ruined keep, asciribcd by tradi- constructing quays, haibours, &c., where a smooth 
tion to William Eufus, having a large circular surface is not necessary. The marine beds above 
chamber, with three wide windows built in the and below' the Portland stone are distinguished 
sil-foot thickness of the walls. Down through by their* abundance of ‘ ammonites,* often of huge 
the trees lies all that remains of a tiny chapel, size, some being harilly less than a cartwhe^ 
facing the west—a restful dream-haunted spot, The cottagers have them placed above their doors 
i where one may for a time forget the sorrow's os ornamente, and about the gardens. 

I of humanity, and drink in the fullness and A thin seam of clay, termed ‘scum’ by the 
perfection of nature. Some few of the gray quarrymen, .spreading over the whole of the 
headstones stand erect; but the majority have iWtland series, is of interest, as marking the 
slanted over, and many are fallen, their inscrip- emei^eiicc of the Portland beds fi'om the sea; 
tions hidden by moss. The blossoming gross in other words, separating tlie marine (Portland 
fioni^hes luxuriantly. The air is full of shadowy stone) from the fresh-water (Purbeck formation), 
nleuce; even the rooks in the elms rest in the In a species of slate, stalagmites are got of good 
Sdontide blaze. A faint tinkle comes from the size, the surface of the atone bein^ more or less 
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coated. But perhaps that which. is of m^t 
interest to the careless observer is that earthy 
deposit known as the ‘ Dirt-bed,* which is really 
the soil in which flourished an ancient ^ forest, 
several fine fossil trunks, all cone-bearing, of 
good girth, and considerable height, testifying to 
this. Anfbngst other finds is a singular vegetable 
production, known to quarrymen as ‘ crows’ nesto 
but in reality they are fossil plants of the exist¬ 
ing order of Cycads. These ‘crows’ nests’ closely 
resemble a pine-apple. 

The bleak sterile Portland of to-day must at 
one time have been luxuriantly wooded. Quarry¬ 
ing operations on the island have led to the 
discovery of bones belonging to extinct animals, 
such as the mammoth, also of those gigantic 
creatures ^at existed dming the Secondary 
period, mmne saurians; the Ichthyostiuma, a 
gigantic lizard, in size approaching the whale; 
showing that at one time a shallow sliore must 
have existed, on which liv'cd those monsters of a 
bygone age. One can imagine this Portland of 
tlie past^ wiien the sliades of a luxurious tropical 
forest sprang upon the soil which liad slowly 
emerged from the ocean; when tlic cave-mcn 
gazed over the waters, and prostrated tliem- 
sclvcs to that mighty power, the only god they 
knew, the rising sun. Who can interpret tlic 
story of Portland, now lying like some old-world 
monster on the bosom of the deep ? Slowly a leaf 
is turned over by man in the book of stone, and 
gradually a histoiy is pieced together, as it is 
wrung by the sweat of the brow from her stony 
heart. 

The sliadow.y grow longer, and a belt of purple 
cloudland marks where sea and sky fade into 
each other. The solitary bell of Portland prison, 
mellowed in the summer twilight, comes ifoating 
over the headlands ; but it brings no hope to 
those within, whose destiny must ever be to toil, 
toil, toil, till life becomes a blank - on through 
the lovely days of summer, when the skj' over 
the wheat i.s blue, when the earth seems so fair 
that sorrow seems a dream ; on through the 
winter days, when the crystal rime makes beau¬ 
tiful the barred windows, never more to feel the 
breath of freedom on the cheek, to sec the loved 
ones, or to hear their voice ; no longer to w'atch 
the progress of humanity along the grand road of 
the universe. At night, the pallet bed and brief 
oblivion ; but perchance, through the narrow slit 
which lights the lonel}^ cell, the watchful eye of a 
star may look down and speak to weary hearts 
of a breaking day in a world to come. 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THK aOMANCa OP A WRliCK. 

CHAITER XIX.—NIGHT. 

The wind blew liard, and the vapour sw'^t pa-st 
in a horizontal pouring, masses of it coining on a 
sudden in a blinding tmekness till yon could not 
see half the wreck’s length ; then the silver-tinted 
volumes would brighten for a brellth or two, and 
show the steel-coloured sea heaving its freckled 
and foamless folds into the vaporous faintness a 
few hundred feet off; then the mist would boil 
down and over us once more until it was like 
bei^ in a room filled with steam. 

‘The cabin is empty,’ said I—the girl being on 
the port side, T had taken care to drag the body to 
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starboard—‘there ai’e seats, and you will be 
sheitei'ed there. This is damping stuff.’ 

‘Not yet,* she answered. ‘I am as safe here. 
I hate the thought of having anything to screen 
tlie sea from me. I wanf^to look—at any moment 
the Indiauian or the man-of-war may come* close 
to us.’ 

‘Be it so,’ said I.—‘How rapidly lias all this 
happened! One of the cutter’s men shouted 
to me that the Indiaman had fired two guns. 
Why did they not report this to us? Did 
they believe the swell would not let them get 
aboard ? They saw—of coiuse they saw—this tog 
bearing down; why did not the madmen let us 
know of it?’ 

‘What will my aunt think?’ 

‘ Why, she will be in a terrible frighi But it 
will not last We shall be picked up presently. 
I would rather be here than in the cutter. If 
they are wise, tliey will ride to*thcir oars ; if they 
row or allow the wind and seas to drive them, 
they are bound to lose both ships, the night being 
at hand ; and then God help them !’ 

‘Oh, it was an evil moment,’ she cried, ‘when 
we sighted the corvette !’ 

‘It was an evil moment,’ I exclaimed bitterly 
and wruthfully, ‘when Mr Colledge, who had 
undoubtedly taken too much wine on board the. 
Maijicienney suggested that we should kill an 
hour on this hull.—Where,’ 1 cried pa^ionately, 

* could the unhappy lieutenant’s wits have bMm ? 
He lauglied at me for indicating the appearance I 
witnessed in the north-west. Was there nothing 
in the weight of this swell to convince him that 
tiiere must be mischief not far off?’ 

* What will my aunt think ?’ she repeated, as 
though she scarcely heeded my words, whilst she 
brought her hands, brilliant with rings, together 
and stared into the thickness with her eyes ou fire 
with fear and amazement and the score of wild 
emotions which filled her. 

Though 1 held my peace ou the subject, the 
wind, tlijit was blowing with the spite of an ugly 
s<{iiall, was exciting an alarm m me that rose 
above all other considerations of our situation. 
The hatches lay open, and there was jiothing to 
be seen of their covers about the decks. If this 
weather continued, a high sea must presently 
ibllow, in which case there could be nothing to 
save the wreck from filling and foundering. The 
lieutenant had assured us that she was dry ; but 
it was certain that she had been badly wrenched 
by the lightning stroke that had dismasted and 
apparently set lier on fire forward, and by the 
furious gale that had chased her afterwards ; and 
though sB6 may have been tight when the 
lieutenant overhauled her, this constant working 
ill the strong swell might at any instant cause her 
to start a butt or open a scam, and then what 
should 1 be able to do? Both pumps w'ere 
snmshcd level to the deck ; there was no boat; 
thSle was notliing discoverable fore and aft which 
I could launch and secure my companion and 
myself to. It was with inexpressible anxiety, 
therefore, that I would send my gaze from tiftie 
to time to windward, in the hope of observing a 
thinning in the thickness there, or any the faintest 
imaginable sign to elate me with the belief tliat 
the worst of tne fog was on us, that we were now 
feeling the worst of the wind, and that the ocean 
would be clearing soon. 
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The time passed. I looked at my watch after 
we had been sitting a little, and found it six 
o’clock. The sun would be setting in something 
more than an hoar, and a bitter black night was 
bonnd to follow if the vapour had not cleared 
when 'daylight endeA There was now a smart 
se^ running, but the swell had Hattcncd some¬ 
thing, I thofight The hull was horribly frisky, 
leaning at desperate angles from side to side, and 
often recovenng herself with a jerk that must 
have d ung us to the deck had we not been seated. 
But she was extraordinarily light, and floated 
very tall, and though there would sometimes 
come a blow of salt water against the bow that 
. flashed across the deck in a mass of foam and 
green crysbils, yet she soared so nimbly to the 
height of every surge that she took in amazingly 
little water. Indeed, it was not long before I 
felt myself infinitely comforted by her behaviour, 
convinced that it would have .to breeze up with 
much more spite than the wind now lia<l to put 
us in Jeopardy from a filling hold. 

Shortly before the hour of sundown, I induced 
Miss Temple to occupy the deck-house. She 
entered with a great deal of reluctance, and seated 
herself in a corner that was the furthest away 
from where the body had been. It had not been 
very easy to converse outside. The ceaseless 
roaring and washing noises of the water, with the 
alarming thumps and leapings of froth at the bow, 
and the sounds of the rushing wind sweeping in 
gusty cries over the mutilated rails of the hull as 
she was hove up full into it, and then sinking 
into a sort of bumming moaning as the wreck 
drove down the liquid acclivity into the swilt 
comparative stillness of the trough : all this was 
distracting and terrifying, and speech had been 
diflicult. But the interior of the deck-house was 
a shelter to the ear and voice. I seated myself 
opposite the girl, giving her as wide, respectful a 
berth OS the narrow cabin permitted. The shadow 
of the evening lay ah*cady sullen in the white 
mist that looked to boil upon the wiml, though at 
that hour it was not so thick but that the gaze 
might be able to penetrate a distance of a quarter 
of a mile. .Miss Temple was deadly pale. Even 
her lips had lost their delicate rosy tint, and sat 
blanched in their compression. Her eyes looked 
preternaturally large, and there was an expreasion 
of passionate de8|>cration in them, as one might 
figure of some proud, high-spirited creature driven 
at bay, and rounding upon the pursuer with a 
gaze chained with ilespair and wrath and the 
misery of some heart-breaking resolution. 

believe 1 shall go mad,’ she said, 4f this fog 
does not cease. I feel as though I*Vere now 
insane, and that what we 01*6 suffering is the 
imagination of madness.’ 

‘ It is a frightful time of suspense,’ I answered j 
* we must have patience : there is no other medi¬ 
cine for this sort of affliction.’ 

‘ I could stab myself,’ she cried, ‘ for beingMU 
this position. There is the Indiaman close at 
hand ; I see her saloon cheerful with lamplight, 
the tables glittering, the passengers seated, talking 
and laughing, without a thought of na by this 
time.*—I shook my head.—She continued : ‘ I 
think of the secunty, the comfort of that ship, 
which I never once reflected on when in her. 
And now contrast this 1 ’ 

She rolled hm wonderful eyes over the narrow 


compartment in a shuddering way that was elo¬ 
quent with abhorrence. 

‘Why am I here? It is my* own fault. I 
could stab myself for my folly.? 

It made one think of some beautiful wild 
creatuie newly caged to watch her. 

‘ It is bad enough,’ said I; ‘ but it ^might be 
much worse. Think of yourself in that open 
boat—on this high sea, and amidst this blinding 
vapour: no water, no food, the blackness of the 
night coming down, and a thousand leagues of 
ocean all around you 1’ 

‘Is not the cutter safer than this horrible 
wreck ? ’ she cried, ‘ If the morning exposes ^e 
ships to the people in her, they can rowj but 
what can we do 1’ 

‘,If the morning exposes the ships,’ said I, 
‘they’ll see us, and very Joyfully attempt to 
fetch 118 —tliat is to sail to us.’ 

She turned to look through a window the 
glass of which was gone, and through which the 
wind was shrilling us though it blew into a 
cylinder. It w'as fast darkening. In these lati¬ 
tudes twilight is brief, and in such weather as 
this there would be none. It was little more now 
than sombre blank grayness outside, with a sight 
of the steel-coloured swell, over whose humps the 
j seas were rushing in foam, shouldering and vanish- 
' iiig into the thickness. But tliore was no increase 
; in the w'ind, and the run of the surge did not 
gain in weight 

I I watched the girl while she looked through 
j the window. It is not in language to convey the 
I tragic irony that was put into our situaiion by 
; her ^parkllng holiday attiie. Her dress was of 
I some white material, of a silken or lu8ti*ous 
! nature, that most pcrlectly fitted the beauties of 
her person. Her hat was some rich combination 
of richly-plumed straw. She had removed her 
gloves on descending into the cabin of the hull 
when w’c boar<led her, ainl many rings of splendour 
and value flashed on her fingers in a very armour 
of Jewels and gohl. There were gems in her ears, 
and a heavy chain of gold round her neck, ter¬ 
minating ill a whole cluster of trinkets at her 
girdle, in which was .sheathed a M’atch of the size 
of her thumb-nail. Think of this glittering 
figure, this stately, most perfect shape of woman- 
diood in the gloom of the strong, rude interior 
of the deck-house, with its few ixuigh details of 
fittings in the shape of a table and lockei's,. 
nothing to sec through the window but the rough 
deul: spreading nuked to its splinters of bulwa:^,. 
with the angry foam of watew beyond, and a near 
sky of fast blackening vapour! 

‘Wliut ai‘c wo to do?’ she exclaimed, resuming 
her former attitude and fixing her lat^e desperate 
eyes upon me. 

‘We must wait,’ said I. 

‘Yoif liave been a sailor, Mr Dugdale ; tell me 
what you think ?’ 

‘ Well, first of all, we* must be prepared to- 

spend the night on this wrack ’- She flashed 

her hands to licfr face and held them there, and 
I waited for her to look at me again. ‘This- 
weather,’ I proceeded, ‘is not likely to last very 
long. The dawn will probably exhibit a clear 
sky. If the ships are not in sight’—she drew in 
her breath with on hysterical ‘Oh’—‘they will 
still have the bearings of the wrack, and search 
for us. Were there but a single vessel to hunt 
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after the liull, we might etill feel iierfect^ safe; 
hut there are two, and one of them is an English 
man-of*war.’ 

‘But will Sir Edward Panton know that we 
are here V 

‘No donht. He or others will have seen the 
cutter deviate for the wreck instead of pulling for 
the Indiamam’ 

‘ But they may think we are in the boat; and 
if she is not recovered, they will search for her, 
and not trouble themselves about the wreck.’ 

* We must be hopeful, and we must be patient,’ 
said 1. 

It was now rapidly growing dark. The white 
waters showed ghastly over the edge of the bare 
deck to each convulsive jerking i*oll of the hpll, 
.and my companion’s white face was little moi'e 
than a glimmer in the gloom of the corner in 
which she sat. The thought of the long black 
hours which lay before us was intolerable. I 
looked about me for a lamp, but thert; was nothing 
of the kind, nor hook nor bracket to prove that 
a lamp or lantern w.is ever used in this small 
abode. I tt^ld Miss Temple that I would go 
below an<l search for something wherewith to 
make a light 

‘Will you be long?’ she a^sked. 

* I shall miikc haste,’ said I. 

‘Yes, if you please, Mr Dngdale,’ she ex¬ 
claimed. 

I had in my pocket the old-fashioned arrange¬ 
ment of tin<Icr-box and aulphur matches, being, 
indeed, too confirmed a smoker to stir very far 
without that convenience. The mere descent of 
the steps was a horrible labour, owing to the 
extravagant leaps and rolls ul tiie mere shell of 
wreck, and my progress was scarcely more than 
inch by inch, forced to hold on as T was with the 
tenacity of the grip of a parrot’s beak. The 
straining noises in the cabin might have easily 
led me to suppose that the hull was going to 
ieccs. J-Cvery blow of the sea trembled through 
er down liero as though tlic fabric forwanl 
were breaking up, and I recollect swinging 
by a stanchion for some minute or two, over¬ 
whelmed with the consternation excited in mo by 
the sounds, and by a sudden recollection of the 
lieutenant’s words that the brig in her forecastle 
had been burnt out But I had promised Miss 
Temple to be speedy; and the thought of her 
sitting lonely above in terror nud despair brought 
my mind back to its bearings. 

It was almost pitch-dark, but remembering the 
situation of the pantry in which Iho lieutenant 
had cracked the bottle of wine, I dropped on my 
hands and knees, not blaring to trust my feet, 
and ci*awled towards it When I guessed by 
groping that I was near the door, I kindled a 
match and entered the pantry; and after con¬ 
suming about half-«a-do 2 :Gn matches, I met with a 
tin box that was full df long wax candles, which 
looked to me very nuicli like a sample of booty, 
as it was scarcely to be supposec^ that a vessel of 
the class of the Aspirantd would lay in stores of 
that quality. I hunted for a candlestick, and 
found a small empty pickle bottle, which would 
very well answer the purpose of holding the 
candle. Tliis 1 squeezed under my waistcoat, 
and filled my coat-pockets with a couple of 
bottles of wine, a handful of ship’s biscuit and 
a little tin drinking-vessel; and then putting 


the box of candles under iny arm, I fell again 
upon my hands and knees, crawled to the c.abin 
liwder, and joined the deck-house so wearied by 
the posture I had beei^ forced to adopt and by 
the convulsive motions of the deck, whiA had 
put an achin" as of rheumatism into every bone, 
that 1 was forced to sit and remain quiet for 
some minutca 

The win<l swept in through the denuded 
windows; but the structure, as I have before 
said, was long in proportion to its width, and at 
the fore-end the atmosphere was oniet enough for 
a candle to bum in. I secured tlie empty pickle 
bottle to a stanchion with my handkerchief, and 
placed the lighted candle in it; and the square of 
the bottle hedd the flame at a sufficient distance 
from the stanchion to provirlc against all risk of 
fire. The light seemed to raise some little heart 
in Miss Temple. • 

‘You are brave,’ she exclaimed, with a glance 
at the black square of the hatch, ‘ to descend into 
that dreadful dungeon. There may be dead 
bodies there.’ 

‘ I am not afraid of dead bodies,’ said I. ‘ I 
wish there were nothing more harmful in this 
world than dead men,—Here are two bottles of 
wine and some biscuit. You will be the better 
for a little refreshment.’ 

I knocked off tlie head of a bottle and Handed 
her a draught. She looked at the rough drinking- 
vessel for a little, and then said with a painful 
smile : ‘ A desperate change, Mr Dugdalc, from 
the table of the ludiaman I Will this wine hurt 
me V 

‘I will drink first, to reassure you, if you 
]dease,’ said 1. 

‘Ko,* she exclaimed; ‘I must not be too 
cowardly ;’and she dmnk. 

I took a good drain myself, and found it the 
same noble wine that the poor lieutenant had 
taste*!. 

‘Try^ne of these bi8(‘uits, Miss Temple,’ said I; 
‘they are but coarse eating for you, 1 fear; they 
are the bread that poor Jack is fed on.’ 

She took one and nibbled at it. 

I ‘Ila!’ said I, ‘this is an ocean experience 
indeed. This is being shipwrecked. You will 
Ji^ve a deal more to talk about when you get 
home than CoUedge could have dreamt of in 
proposing this excursion for that purpose.—Cun 
you bite that biscuit ?’ 

‘Yes,’ ebe answered. 

‘It is rather flinty,' said I, munching. ‘There 
should be something more relishable than this to 
be come at*below. I will make another hunt’ 

‘No, if you please,’ she cried vehemently ; 
‘do not leave me, Mr Dngdale.’ 

‘Ay, but food apart, since we must needs 
remain here through the night, I must endeavour 
to find something soft for you to lie upon. You 
caVnot rest upon that lianl locker.’ 

‘Oh, I do not want to rest,’ she exclaimed. 
‘Do you think I could sleep? I shall sit as I am, 
and nmy for the light to come and for a sight of 
the eliipp.’ 

I made no answer, though it was on the tip of 
my tongue to say I was sorry for her sake that 
it was I, and not CoUedge, whom she was 
adrift with. It was an impulse coming through 
some sudden hot recollection of her U'catment of 
me on board the OounUss Ida; but I bit my lip, 
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and was grateful for silence a moment after, 
when I saw her fine eyes swininiing with tears. 

‘Pray, have hope,’ I exclaimed. *1 am sure 
after a bit you will ftnd plenty of courage in 
your ‘ heart to confront this little passage, hard 
as it is. I will do w'hat I can. 1 would you 
had a better' sailor than I by your side ; but what 
caii be done by me shall be done, and the worst 
18 a long way off yet, I am certain.’ 

She put her hands upon the hible and hid her 
face in tliem. I lifted the lid of the locker I 
was using os a seat, to stow away the bottles in 
a safe place; for, talk as I might, it was only God 
could know whether it might not end in a single 
drop of the liquor becoming more precious to 
us than twenty times the value of the cargo of 
the Indiaman. There M'ere some wearing apparel, 
a few small coils of ratline-stuff, and other odds 
and ends in the locker, b'lit nothing noticeable. | 
I then clawed my w’ay to the deck-house door to ^ 
take a look round. It was blai-k as fog and 
darkness could make it. Close alongside, the 
foam glanced dimly, with now and again a 
flash of phosphoiic light in some dark coil down 
whose slope the hull was sliding; but there was 
nothing else to see. The wdnd still blew fresh, 
but there was no recognisable increase in it since 
the hour of its (irst coming down upon the wreck. 
It made a most dismal and inclanclioly noise of j 
howling in the sky, as it swept through the dark ' 
obscurity, splitting upon the foremast and the 
shrouds which sujjported the .‘»par, in a low-toned 
long-dmwn shriek, which had something of the 
sound of a human note as it pierced through tlie 
hissing and seething round about, and through 
the strange, low, dull thunder made by the, 
shouldering of liquid folds coining together us | 
they ran, and ‘by the hurl of the surge as it 
rounded and dissolveil into foam. j 


TELEGKAPII MONEY ORDERS. 
Another addition has been made to the numerous 
facilities which the J’osl-oflice already affords to 
the public, by the introduction in March this 
year of a system for Telegrapliing Money 
Orders. The idea is by no means new, for-'it 
was freely mooted as fur back as the year 187dJ 
when the electric wires of the country were 
acquired by the Government. As a matter of 
fact, the old telegraph companies had in operation 
a plan whereby large sums of money could be 
remitted for the purpose of taking up bills on 
the lost day of grace ; and llie withdrawal of 
the facility on the transfer of the telegraphs to 
the State was undoubtedly a great blow to mer¬ 
chants in strained situations, althougli, from the 
very nature of things, the grievance was not one 
which could well be ventilated.. It was not^ of 
course, to be expected that the Government should 
continue the practice of the old companies in 
regard to hu^o sums of money; but it w'as 
generally considered that the introduction of the 
undform and cheaper telegraphic taiiff would 
fittable the Post-office authorities, by utilising the 
machinery of the new department in combination 
.with the existing nioney-ortler service, to oi^anise 
a syateni of telegraph money orders. Mr Scuda¬ 


more himself held out hopes that such might 
ere long be the cose; but owing to various diffi¬ 
culties and obstacles, the matter was not at that 
time taken up in real earnest. The subject was 
revived in 1885 when sixpenny telegrams were 
introduced, and it w'os sanguiiiely thought that 
with the cheapened tariff the initiation of tele* 
graph money orders was but a matter of a few 
mouths’ time. And doubtle.'« hod Mr Fawcett 
lived, such w’ould have been the case, for that 
ardent reformer would have found means of over¬ 
coming the objections that had hitherto prevented 
the establishment of such a system. As it is, it 
ha,s been reseived for Mr Raikea to give effect 
to this desirable measure of reform. 

Much as we jnhlc oui'selws on our Post-office 
arrangements, it cannot he denied that in some 
respects we are considerably behind other nations. 
Telegraph money ordei-a have, for example, been 
e-atablidicd for many years past in several of the 
continental countries, as well as in some of our 
own colonies. In France, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy tlie ayatem has been 
carried out with much success, the maximum 
amount which can be telegraphed >arying accord¬ 
ing to the country concerned. Thus, in France, 
as much as two hundred pounds can be tele- 
graplied; while in Belgium and Italy the maxi¬ 
mum amount is forty poiuuh, and in Germany it 
is twenty pouiuls. The chai-ges generally are the 
ordinary money-order rates plus the ordinary 
charge for a telegram ; but if the money is to 
be paid at the residence of the addre.«8ee, there 
is an additional charge for the messenger. Tliere 
are also in some countries, where the telegraph 
office is distinct from the I’ost-office, charges for 
transferring the telegraphic advice from one office 
to the other. lu other countries, again, there is 
a charge for sending a separate telegraphic advice 
to the payee. 

As regards our own colonies, telegraph money 
orders can be sent in Victoria, New Zealand, 
Queensland, South Austiulia, and New South 
Waley for various amounts up to a maximum 
of ten pounds, the arrangements being similar 
to those in operation in the European coun¬ 
tries referred to. In the face of the successful 
oixjratioii of these systenip, which in most cases- 
have now been established very many years, 
it U surprising that this country hw so long 
deferred making the experiment; for although 
it canjiardly be said that there has been any 
actual demand for telegrapb money orders, yet 
there can be no doubt that such n system will 
rove a very great convenience to many pereons, 
t may easily K'appen that a tourist should find 
himself in a strange place at the end of his funds, 
unforeseen circumstances having upset his calcu- • 
lations and caused him to outrun the constable. 
In such a case, (he new system of telegraph 
money orders will prove of inestimable value to 
him ; for in a couple of hours—or less, perhaps— 
he can telegraph to his friends on^ i^cive from 
them in return the necessary funds to enable him 
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to continao his travels. Prior to the new system, money-ortler requisition form and to write across 
he must have ^ea put to the delay and incon- i,t the words ‘ By telegraph.’ The clerk will then 
venience of waiting at least a couple of days make out the money order in the usual manner; 
before the required remittance came to hand, but instead of handing the order to the remitter. 
To commercial travellers, too, and in cases of the clerk will furnish' nfm with a wceipt fgr the 
financial emergency generally, it is obvious that amount paid ; the older itself, with the words 
the system will prove of very great use. ‘Telegraph money order’ written across its fa«c, 

The main obstacles that have caused the Post- being retained for transmission to the chief otfice. 
office to hesitate to adopt a telegraph money- The clerk will then prepare a telegram of advice 
order system are, we believe, two in number—the to the postmaster of the town at which payment 
proper provision of funds at small post-offices to of the order is desired, giving, of course, all 
meat sudden demands, and the apprehension of needful particulars respecting the money order, 
fraud. As regards the first point, it does not The ordinary advice will be sent on by post, in 
appear probable that even if the system applied confirmation of the telegraphic advice, to be 
to the smallest class of offices, which at present dealt with hy the paying jiostmaster in the 
it does not, where only a very small reserve ordinary routine of money-order business. At 
balance is allowed to be retained, it \t'oulJ*be the post-office whei-c payment is to be made, the 
put to much use in reganl to such offices ; and clerk will, on receipt of the telegraphic advice, 
as the lowest reserve cash balance is ten pounds, prepare a form of receipt t<k be signed by the 
they would at all events be in a }»osition to meet payee of the money order before the amount is 
telegraph ordem to tliat extent, for they could paid, and this receipt is then dealt with in the 
at once telegraph for fresh supplies. At the same manner as a paid money order. The payee 
larger offices, the fear of inconvenience from lack must, of course, as at present, furnish the name 
of funds is of course much less, more especially of the remitler, and he mmt also give satisfactory 
as we believe the ixsceipts as a rule exceed tin* evidence that he is the person entitled to pay- 
paymonts; while, moreover, the system for keep- ment. Should a telegraph money order not be 
mg I’ost-offices properly in funds is so efiicient ii&cd and repayment is desired, the remitter must 
as to cau->c no serious apprehension on this score a]>ply to the (.hmeral Post-office, sending at the 
in relation to telegraph money oiders. In those panic time the official receipt, when a new order 
foreign countries where such a system exists, no ivill be issued, less the ordinary coninnssinn, 
difficulty ajqii'urs to have arisen under this head, payable at any money-order office named for 
In some countries, when an ofhto on which a the purpose. Such, briefly, is tlie routine of 
Udograph money order is drawn has not eiifii- the telegraph money-order system ; in all other 
cient funds, there are arrangeiueiits for obtaining respects the ordnuuy money-order regulations 
the money from a local bank, u government obUun, 

treasury, or from the nearest large post-office. As regard.-^ the charges for telegraph monej 
Where sucli means of (ibtaiiung tlie money arc orders, it may be remarked that the system is 
not available, the payee has to wait until the a luxury winch the user will find somewhat 
paying office lias aufficieiit funds in hand. expensive, especially in connection with emuU 

The apyirelienhion of fraud is no ^Mibt a more amouiils. To commence with, there is the 
serious difficulty ; still, with proper precautions, initial charge at double the ordinary rate for 
and the system of not piying the onler until the money orders; then there is the chaise at the 

E ayee has been properly nlentified, this risk will ordnun^ inland rate for the telegram authorising 
e minimised. Abroad, no special precautions ]>aynient at the paying office and the lupetition 
are observed, further than repeating the amounts thereoi, the minimum being iiinepence ; and in 
in woixls and figures from post-office to post- addition there is the cost ol any teicgraidiic corn- 
office ; and the syatoms do not appear to hav(j munication which the remitter may desire to 
suffered much from fraud. If an error occurs ^^nd to the person who is to receive the money, 
leading to over-jiayment, the telegraphist in fault as the telegram ali^eady paid only coveia. the C(^ 
is held responsible for the loss. of transmitting an advice to the office of p.iyment 

The caution with w'hich the Post office here It will thus be seen that, cxclushe of the cost of 
have pmeeded in introducing telegraph money telegram troin the remitter to payee, the scale at 
orders is evidence of the diffidence with which the lowest charge runs thus: for sums not ex- 
tUe scheme was regarded by the authorities. The ceeding one pound, Is. Id.; between one and two 
system was first applieil tentatively m September pounds, Is. 3d.; between two an<l four pounds^ 
last to eighteen of the leading tinvns throughout la 5d.; between four and seven pounds, Is. 7d.; 
the country ; ami that it has now been extended and between seven and ten pounds, Is. 9d. There 
to all the head post-towns in the United King- cim be no question as to this tariff being a high 
dom may reasonably be taken to indicafc*that the one ; but as the measure is still comparatively 
experiment has proved entirely successful. The tentative, it may probably be found necessary to 
details of the system ^re extremely simple, and ifVike the scale go high. It is to be hoped, however, 
may be briefly described. Most per»ona* are that lu time, and with the benefit of experience, 
nowadays sufficiently well ac<p«aintod with the it may be found practicable to reduce the chaiges; 
nature of electricity and the effect of a tele- and there is the moi*e reason for this hope, seeing 
graphic message to know that the telegraph that in Germany, where telegraph money orders 
money order means, not the transmission of an have proved very successful, the charge made 
actual sum of money over the wires, but merely is the ordinary inland money-oixler comBiisskm 
the telegraphing of an order to a certain post- plus the telegraph tariff. At pr^ent, the expense 
office to pay to a specified person a certain sum of the system hei'e will preclude the use of tete- 
of money. To obtain this result, the person graph money ordera except in those gases of great 
sending the order has to fill up the ordinary emergency in which the accoiuuiodation affoided 
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will be deemed to be in propoTtion to tbe cost 
incOTred. It will only be wnen the rates have 
been lowered that the new system will attain to 
any real popular success.^ 


. THE HOSPITALLERS. 

Bv Fred. M. White. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

When I am tired and weary of the world, there 
is one spot where I can find balm for the vexed 
spirit and rest for an overburdened mind. You 
would pass it day by day and year by yeai', never 
dreaming of the paradise that lies within tbe 
city walls. All the passer-by sees is a long blank 
wall facing the hot dusty street, and nothing to 
break its dreary nmnotony save an ii*on-8tu(idcd 
door, like the entrance to a jail. How should 
yon know that beyond it lies all that remains of 
an erstwhile flourishing monastery of the Domini¬ 
cans, and that the half-effaced inscription over 
ibe grim door points to the fact that, at the 
suppression of the religious houses, Hhe site 
was granted to John Le Merchant and Eaphael 
Hutchinson, Esquires Also, that early in Eliza¬ 
beth’s- reign, it belonged to the Potheiyngsbys 
of Fotheryngsby Court; and further, as every 
student of Welsh Border history can tell, it 
is known as the Fotheryngsby Hospital to this 
day; for in the year of grace 1614 one Sir 
Thomas Fotheryngsby erected M'ithin the walls a 
quadrangular building to contain ‘ten servitors, 
a Corporal to be over them, and also for a chaplin 
for their souls’ good ; five of them to be such as 
have borne arms, and five suc.h as have served 
their masters well and faithfully.’ And further¬ 
more, ‘that each Hospitaller at his first admit¬ 
tance should have a fustian suit of ginger colour 
of a soldier-likc fashion, seemly laced ; a imt with 
a band of white, and red slippers; a soldier-like 
jerkin wdth half-sleeves, and a square shirt down 
naif the thigh, with a moncado or Spanish cap; 
a soldier-likc swui-d with a belt to wear as lie 
goeth abiviad ; a cloak of red cloth lined witlj 
a baisc of red, and reaching to the knee; and a 
seemly gown to be worn of red cloth reaching 
down to the ankle, lined likewise with red baise, 
to be worn in walks and journeys.’ All of whiidi, 
with the exception of the sword, has been studi¬ 
ously observed to this very day in the yeoi* of 
our Lord 1888. r« 

Here is such a change from the dusty Wide- 
niar^ Street us will startle and delight you. 
Close the door behind and shut out the work¬ 
aday world, for, in the historic words of the 
Quaker, it hath no business here. There is a 
dim passage opening out suddenly into a qu«M- 
rangle, formed of twelve houses, four a side ; and 
on tne other the ancient chapel, where the chap¬ 
lain, who is no longer an inmate, officiates; a 
wonderfully quaint building, containing on tbe 
reauing-desK a veritable chain-Bible. The houses 
are small, but neat and clean; and round each 
doorway, far into the flagged court, are a pro- 
f««on of flowering plants in note, making the 
•quiet Spot a veritable gai-den. We have stepped 
into the past There are clean old men 


and women clad in the ‘cloak of red cloth lined 
with a baise of red and for the latter pensioners, 
the ‘ seemly gown,’ also of ruddy hue. Beyond, 
there is another passage leading to the gardens, 
fllled with peas and Wns, and such produce as 
the owners care to cultivate ; and then,-nvhen you 
have noted and admired the Arcadian neatness, 
you wull have another surprise ; for exactly oppo¬ 
site you there stand.s the ivy-mantled ruin of 
the old monasterv, its roofless walls showing the 
bright blue sky beyond, with a peep of the same 
I boundless heaven through an open chimney, 
whei-e now the swallows and sparrows build. 
Where once the rushes were strewn underfoot, 
lies a carpet of emerald turf; great lieads of fox¬ 
glove rear themselves on the open hearthstone; 
the very preaching-cross wliere vast multitudes 
were wont to assemble to hear exhortations in 
time of war, or prayer in the hour of disaster, 
still remains in the midst of this silent silvan 
beauty, presided over by the invisible spirit of 
Peace. 

Every inch of this ground is teeming with 
historic intereht. For a small honorarium the 
Corporal will shake his white head, and pour out 
his store of antiijuarian lore for the stranger’s 
liehoof, embellihhing his history with certain 
scraps of information, easy to one long versed 
ill tiic art of concocting historical fiction, j^et at 
the same time believing every word that falls so 
solemnly from his own lips. 

One bright August morning, some two years 
since, or it may ue more, for time stands still 
in Fotheryngsby Hospital, two of its inmates 
sat under the shady side of the refectory wall, 
facing the gardens. One was an old man, so 
old that his clean shaven face was one moss of 
wrinkles; the other, somewhat more robust and 
hearty, who listened ])olitely to his senior’s 
amiable chqtter with some show of interest, for 
the discussion was warlike, not to say blood¬ 
thirsty, to the last degree. Their gray heads 
were close together, contrasting not inliannoni- 
ously with the scarlet coats; on the breasts of 
each gleamed more than one silver medal with 
its pai'ti-colourcd clasp. 

‘It’s in the blooil, .Tacob,’ said the younger 
man, reflectively sucking his pipe. ‘There was 
that lad of mine just the same. He might have 
been the old Squire’s body-servant, ana a good 
place too; but nothing would do but soldiering. 
He fell at Balaklavo, in the charge. He was a 
good lad, was Jim.’ « 

‘They was like we, Ben. There’s a mort of 
trouble in bein’ a father, not as I ever had time 
to think much of that sort of thing. When 
I was a boy, it was a sore time for wives and 
sweethearts. I’m ninety-five, Mr Choppin— 
ninety-6\*G next Sunduy, and I fought under 
the Duke at Waterloo’- 

‘It was in Balaklava -biu'bour,’ returned Mr 
Choppin, not to be outdone, ‘as I see my most 
active service—i\.B. on the old Ajax. It was 
there as Master Frank got killed *— 

‘And he never smiled again,* interrupted Mr 
Jacob Dawson, in the tone of one who repeato 
a wcll-leornt lesson or an oft-repeated story. 

‘ I’ve heerd the tale afore, Benjamin, though as 
sad a one as 1 ever heerd telL’ 

Ben Choppin'looked into space meditatively, 
perfectly unconscious, as was the last speak^ 
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of the irony underlying his words. It was a 
hot stUl morning, with the gentlest of breezes 
ruffling the ivy mantle of the ruin—a time for 
rest and retro8;^ction. 

*He never smiled again, Jacob,* Choopin 
resumed Approvingly ; ‘leastwise, not till Aliss 
Sylvia was born, and that was twelve years after¬ 
wards. There was three besides her and Master 
Frank, all of ’em dyin* of infantcy —as if child¬ 
hood was some fell disease—‘the rest was 
Turkish Bonds, I ’in told. 

Mr Dawson nodded his head approvingly, some¬ 
what hazy in his mind, as well he might be, as 
to whether the bonds in question represented , 
another and more virulent complaint peculiar to I 
children of tender years. j 

*Thei*e was a lad for yon,’ continued the j 
narrator, with rising enthusiasm—‘a gentleman 
and a Goldsworthy every inch of him. And, 
mind yon, though he was a midshipman aboard 
his father’s own ship, tliere was no favour for 
him.—Well, wc was just laughing together—for 
j he always liad a pleasant word for everybody 
I —wlien plump comes a ball and < uts him right 
i down.* ! 

‘And then he said, faiiitliko • “Ben, old fellow, 
never mind me, but feb’.h the dear old gov’nor,” ’ 

! Jacob Dawson exclnimo<l parenthetically. ‘ Then 
; you lifts him—all, all white from the pain as 
lie pretends he can’t feel. That’s what I calls 
being something like an Englishman.’ 

‘Jacob,’ asked Choppin suspiciously, ‘where 
did you get that last bit from V 

‘That bit,’ Dawson ivturneil, with some show 
I of pride, ‘is my own. Still, 1 won’t make a pint 
■ on it, Ben, if you do object.’ 

But Ben was «o overcome that he could find 
no words to reprimaml the Corporal for his un- 
' paralleled audacity in spoiling the symmetry of 
nis best story. 

Interruptions, so far as they were quotations 
from the original text, were permitted, and 
indeed accepted as a compliment; but never 
before, in the course of fourteen years’ friend¬ 
ship, had Mr Dawson ventured to interpolate 
ideas of his own into the story-teller’s polished 
; narrative. 

It was, after all, a commonplace tale enough. 
Captain GohLworthy, the last of a good old 
Downishire family, had commanded tlic Ajac 
in the Black Sea squadron during the Crimean 
War; and Ben Choppin, a Downshire man, had 
been boatswain’s mate on board that gallant ship. 
It was to the death of Captain Goldsworthy^s 
only son that the threadbare story related j but 
how the Captain came to be a pensioner in the 
same Hospital as his humble follower was one 
of those points which Choppin was somewhat 
hazy upon. ’ • 

But this was an old story, likewise the history 
of an honest eingle-hiinded gentleman, who 
refused to accept his pension on the ground that 
he had sufficient for his own •wants without 
drawing an income he might not earn. We hear 
the rest of the sorry details often enougli; the 
simple individuals who listen to the voice of the 
chamer, and fondly imagine that every financial 
genius who floats a bogus company risks his 
time.aiid money with the philanthropic intention 
of flnding the,public a sate investment for spare 
capital at the rate of twenty per cent 


Goldsworthy asked for nothing when the crash 
came save a roof, other than that of the poor- 
house, to cover nis gray hairs. Proud to the 
last degree, nothing savouring of charity would 
he accept; and so it came to pass* that,*when 
he was jestingly offered a shelter in the Black- 
Wars Hospn;al, he surprised the patron by accept¬ 
ing the oner. He hod no encumbrances,'no one 
depending upon him but bis daughter Sylvia, 
a girl now in her twentieth year. The towns¬ 
people who knew him and his story wondered 
that he sliould care to have the girl vith him in 
ooinimny with decayed soldiers and servants; 
but even in the midst of these poor surrounding 
there was a certain innate refinement in the pair 
that caused their fellow-inmates to look up to 
and respect them. 

But Sylvia Goldsworthy, lady bred and born 
to her dainty finger-tips, ivfts no idle heroine 
of fiction, bewailing her hard lot, and waiting 
for the handsome lover to carry her off to his 
ancestral castle. 'I'hcre was work to be done 
in Castlefoid, music-lessons to be given to more 
or less refmetory pupils, and painting lessons 
at the Ladies’ College. A girl who can support 
hei-eelf two years in Lomlon studying at the Koyal 
Academy and College of Music, does not fear to 
face the ordeal of country-town drudgery. 

‘I wonder,* the Captain would f^y, nodding 
his gray head with the air of a connoisseur over 
some ])retty landscape, or listening to some 
brilliant piece of music, for the Hospital home 
boasted a piano—‘1 wonder you did not stay 
in London, Sylvia. Tliiiik what a future was 
before you!’ 

‘ And what was to become of you ? Why will 
you persist in thinking me to be n genius 1 Oh, 
J assure you there are hundreds in London far 
more clever than I who can scarcely get a living. 
Besides, it >vas so lonely, aii.d I am far happier 
here.’ 

Such conversations were by no means rare in 
the cottage. Then the Captain would nod dis¬ 
approvingly, as he contemplated this modesty 
()t true genius. *I sometimes think, I domt 
know why, that you had some reason more 
powerful tlian loneliness for leaving your work 
w* town.’ 

Sylvia said nothing, but bent her liead closer 
over the canvas upon which she was engaged. 
There was a little brighter colour in her cheeks, 
though her eyes were dimmer than before. ‘ At 
anyrate, 1 did niy duty,’ she replied ; and some 
instinct warned the (’aptaiu tlwt he had best 
seek no fftither information. There was that 
I>orfect confidence between tlicni that exists sp 
rarely between parent and child, yet without tlie 
vulgar curiosity which impels some fathers to 
probe into every secret thought and fancy. 

But Ben Choppin, smoking his pipe in the 
pe^cful sunshine, with his bosom-friend the 
Corporal, knew nothing of this, except that he 
would have cheerfully Wl down his life for his 
young mistress, as he would persist in calling her. 
Not a single bit of drudgery was there in the 
Captain’s cottage but owed something of its clean¬ 
liness to the activity of the erstwhuc boatswain. 
Even at the moment of his perturbation at 
Jacob Dawson’s audacity, the sight of a laige tin 
basin of nnshelled peas attracted ‘bis atten¬ 
tion, and in the labour of shelling these, his 
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late ilLlmmour TaiiUlied with every cracking 
halt 

*1 heard last nighty’ iie contiinuecl, in the pauses 
of this somewhat uniuanlj occupation^ *ub the 
Ho^ttal had been sold, Jacol).’ 

‘We shan’t have to turn out, Benjamin V aske<! 
the Corporal, startled out of his philosophic 
calm. ‘I’hat don’t mean as the place is to be 
pulled down 

‘ They couldn’t do it if they wanted to, ’cause 
Blackfriars is endowed. You see, it’s just this 
way: one of the kings of England granted the 
Fotheryngsby estates on condition that they 
always kept up this place for such as we. The 
new gentleman at Fotheryngsby Court will be 
our new patron, tliat’s all.’ 

* I hope he won’t forget the Christmas ’bacca 
and plum-pudding, ami beer,’ Dawson returned 
practically. *Wc'‘mu8t give him a ’int of that 
4re, Ben.’ 

‘I don’t think he’s likely to foi^et that, because 
he’s a soldier—a youn" one, it’s true, but still a 
soldier; and they say lie’s very rich, fur richer 
than Sir Reginald "Fotheryngsby, our pi’cscnt 
patron,’ 

‘ Who is richer than our patron ?’ asked a voice 
at this moment, as another Hospitaller stole 
upon the old men unawares. Choppiu looked up, 
and touched the brim of liis cap to his I'ellow- 
resiilent. Captain Goldsworthy. 

He was somewhat younger than the others, 
though his hair was white ; and his blue eyes 
burned with all the fire and bi’illiancy of youth. 
His face, tanned by long exposure to tropical 
suns and ocean gales, bore a kindly, gentle 
expression, totally unsoured by misfortune ; yet 
the face, and the slim upright figure, clad in 
a somewhat faded uniform of a Oommuiider in 
Her Majesty’s navy, bore the unmistakable hall -1 
mark of gentleman ; the same as he did when on 
Sundays, in his ‘ seemly coat of red,’ he attended ' 
with the 1 ‘est in the Hospital chapel. Mr 
Ciioppin touched his cap again, and unfolded his 
budget of news at much greater length than 
before. 

‘ It will not allect us, as you say, Dawson,’ | 
remarked the Captain with a smile; ‘ but I am , 
truly sorry for Sir Heginald all the same. Why, i 
he and 1 were boys togetlier, gracious me ! half 
a wntiiry ago ; and now he is forced to sell his 

very house, and I ’- He broke off abruptly, 

and commenced to pace the narrow strip of tun 
in front of the two old men, as if it had been the 
Ajax quarter-deck, striding so many measured 
paces backwards and for'wards, wiUi his eyes 
i fixed upon the soft August sky. Memory, find- 
' ing us with mental food as we grow older, was 
busy among the fade<l rose-leaves of the post 
‘ He was a sailor, too, like all his race. He joined 
me in ’45 on the Bloodlwund ; or was it the Ocea7i 
Sawk? —I foi^et which.’ ,, c* 

‘ The Greyhound, Captain,’ Choppiu struck in, j 
suspending his occupation for tlic moment;' 
‘Captain ^yinour, afterwards Admix’al Sir Guyer ' 
Seymour, Commander. It was on that very 
voyage that your honour got mastheaded for’- 

‘It’s a great piece of presumption on your part 
ip insinuate such a thing,’ the Captain replied 
gravely, a merrv twinkle in his eye, nevorthe- 
‘ Dear me F liow time changes us all, and to 
think—— Who is to be our new patron, Beu ?* 


‘ Mr, at least, Lieutenant Debenbam, of 
Leckington IlalL Your honour will be sure to 
1 ‘emcmber old Squire Debenhum.’ i 

*Ay; I remember him well enough,’ Golds¬ 
worthy replied with a sternuess of face and 
manner wnich fairly startled the bootswain.— 

‘ Can this news be true ’ 

* Well, sir, if his stewaixl—who used to be an i 
honest man, and a good blacksmith to bootr ! 
before he became rich at other people’s expense, i 
an<l is own brother-in-law to myself—is any judge, 
it is bUl'e to be.’ 

But the CapUin caught but faintly the drift 
of this complicated ami not too complimentary 
explanation. So perturbed did he seem, that the 
Corporal, who had remained silent through the 
interview, ventured to heal this anxiety by tlio 
iiiforniation that tlie Hospftullets might still look 
forward with tolerable equanimity to their usual 
good cheer at tlie festive season. 

‘Do you imagine that is all we think of?’ asked 
the Cii])tain sternly. ‘Pah! man, I know one 
wlio would rather starve than taste his hospi¬ 
tality;’ and saying lliese words, the sjHjaker 
tunie<l abruptly towards his cottage, leaving the 
unhappy Corporal on the verge of tears. 

In tlie tiny cottage jairlour, gay with flowers, 
and blight as tlie hands of a refined woman could 
render it, Sylvia sat at lier easpl ])ainting, with 
the shadows cast by the chapel walls tin owing 
her face in the sha<Ie. A sweet girlibh face, a 
more l>€autiful copy of the Cuptaiii’s, looked up 
at him irom a frame of deep chestnut-hued liair, 
and as her eyes encountered his and she saw the 
unhappiness there, she hud her brush aside and 
phicod one liaml lovingly upon his shoulder. 
‘What is it, dear^’ she asked simply. 

‘The H(»spital is sold; and to whom, do you 
think ? None other than the sou of my frierul, 
Crichton Debeuhani, the scoundrel who induced 
me to place my all where he declared his money 
was—the wretch who ]>er^uadell me to buy into 
a concern so that he miglit come out unscathed.— 
Sylvia, we must say good-bye to JiUckfriars.’ 

‘ But, father, Die son shouhl nut be an&werable 
for the father. He may not be such another j 
nay, I am convinced lie i.s nut. Hugli Debenbam 
I know' to be one of the noblest and best of 
men.’ Sylvia spoke quickly, almost [laasionately, 
her eyes bright and glitteiing, though her cheeks 
W'ere pale ami lier bauds trembled. 

The Captain, hard and stern, changed and 
uivered strangely as he caught the liglit in his 
augliter’s eyes and read iU meaning. ‘You— 
you know him ? ’ he asked. * And yet you never 
told me.’ 

Sylvia bowed her head under the gentleness of 
this reproach. ‘ It was in London,’ site faltei'ed, 

‘ months ago, aiul wre used to meet whei'e I w'as a 
teacher. I —I will tell you all presently. Then 
one day he—he asked ine-'to be his wife.’ 

'And you refused him.—Ali, I am glad of 
that’ ft 

‘I did not, I dared not I was cowardly 
enough to run away. You see, if wo had been 
in the some station in life, 1 might have 

thought’- She could say no more, another 

word would have choked her. 

The Captain drew her closer to his side and 
kissed her gently. ‘This is a pleasant finding,* 
said he, with a jocularity he was far from feeling. 
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* WIiat hypocrites you women are ! I should like 
to know, very much like to know, how this thing 
IB going to end V 

‘The very thing,’ said Sylvia, smiling through 
her tears, ‘that gives me so much anxiety.’ 


ROMANCE AND REALITY IN 
SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

Recent remarkable discoveries of gold in por¬ 
tions of South Africa occupied by Europeans 
have led to the active investigation of adjoining 
territories which are still the undisputed home 
of the black man. Bordering on countries which 
have for many years enjoyed tlie blessings, of 
civilisation, there are vast regions possessing 
great natural advanUiges and resom*ces, but only 
just awakening the practical interest of the 
enlightened world. The inhabitants of these 
hitherto obscure regions are barbarians, steeped 
! in ignorance and superstition. A few tribes are 
' of warlike disposition; but the majority arc tract- 
' able, and susceptible to tlie softening inlliiences 
I of truth and light. 

' * Until recently, the few white meif—intrepid 
hunters and adventui-ous traders - who penetrated 
the depths of tliese unknown uilds, returned to 
civilisation with glowing accounts of their beauty 
and wealth. Frequent dangers were encoun¬ 
tered and great liurdships endured by the wan¬ 
derers, who were the only sources of informa¬ 
tion on the arcana of the interioi'. Stretches of 
sandy deseit—‘thirst,’ as these arid tnicts are 
laconically called—where both them'iolves und 
their cattle severely felt the want of water; the 
tsetse lly, \Yhose bite is as fatal to cattle as that 
of the cobra is to human beings j stony plains, 
formidable hills, und malarious valleys were 
amongst the diJlh-ulties they suruiounteil. Their 
toilsome journey.s over, they found lands of 
eternal spring, geni.il climes of such fertility 
that tlie fruits of the earth were abundantly 
reaped without cultivation j flocks and herds 
roaming over the gra.'^sy undulations; gig.-uitic j 
forests; rivers of clear water; valuable wild 
beasts and birds; and game of all descrintions. 
They brought samples of virgin gold, ornaments 
of rude workmanship, ivory, skins, und feathers, 
with which to corroborate the stories of their 
adveiitui’cs. Their recitals ol the wonders of the 
countries they had visited were tincture<l with 
archroolcvgy ; they gave graphic accounts of the 
traces of mines, the gold diggings of past ages, 
old workings still extant as examples of ancient 
engineering skill; they told of mysterious caves 
where hidden treasures of gold, pi’ccious* stones, 
and antique objects of virtu, were jealously 
guarded; and they described magnificent ruins, 
the remains of departed civilisation and grandeur. 
They depicted the natives in all the barbaric 
Bplendour of the skins of wild animals, gold and 
silver bangles, earrings, and uncouth jewelry; 
fantastically carved clubs, assegais, and shields; 
their faces and forms painted and hideously dis¬ 
figured ; their jiassions exciteil by war-dances, 
songs of tiiumph, and inordinate eating and 
drinking; an/1, in the pale clear light of the 
African moon, indulging in grisly oi^ies, attrac¬ 


tive in their wild grotesqneness, but repulsive in 
their savage cruelty. Greatly as the imagination 
assisted in these ^rtruyala, they were ‘founded 
on facts.’ • 

'The existence of natural caves hollowfid out 
with such precision as to look like the w'orks of 
experienced engineers has suggested the tlieory 
of ancient niiniim opeintions. Some of these 
caves, intricate aiui perplexing in their windings, 
the galleries opening into immense chambei^, 
with beautiful stalactites and stalagmites, deco¬ 
rative pendants from the roofs studded with 
myriads of spaikling beads of water, glittering 
ill the fitful torchlight, and the statuesque 
figures of the native guides glancing silently 
from place to place, have suiiplied the excited 
fancy witli material for speculation as to hidden 
stores of diamonds and gold. The results of 
vast seismic disturbances, tuiAbled rock scenery, 
enormous piles of linge stones thrown into the 
fanciful shapes of broken walls, columns, and 
pinnacles, rugged reminiscences of geologic ages, 
which when viewed from a distance have the 
appearance of the wrecks of massive masonry, ; 
readily lend themsedves to the supposition that ^ 
they are the ruins of ancient avdiiteeture. 

Lo Benguela, king of tlie Matabeles; Umban- 
dine, lute king of the Swazis ; Kliaiiia, and many > 
other paramount chiefs, have shown, in* their | 
receptions of white men, luvi.sh hospitalitjq rude i 
festivity, and displays of barbaric pomp and ! 
splendour, in which might be detected traces of ■ 
Oriental uiaguificcncc. Their war-danccs, songs, 
incantations, and mystic ceremonies; the savage 
paraphernalia of skin-s feathers, horns, hair, and 
teeth; the superstitions and cruelties manifested 
in their bolict in witchcraft, and the supernatural ; 
powers attributed to certain animals—show that 
among the natives there is a fondness for 
pageantry, and a reverential fear of the weird 
and mysterious. 

A shajii-fight among the Zulus is an impressive 
spectacle The dusky warriors are fine muscular 
fellows, active, athletic, and highly trained. The 
rank and tile, untrammelled by oniamenta and 
dre«59, move about with grace and freedom. The 
oflicers—duels and headmen—wear coronets of 
ostrich feathers, which rustle freely with evei*y 
movement of the boily ; circling their brows are 
rolls ot tiger-skin, from which descend fringes 
of coarse hair; from the necks and shoulders 
downwards to the knees their bodies are covered 
witli the tails of monkey-s and tigers and strijis 
of various hides strung tiigether in girdles ; their 
w’aists ai*3*girt about with tufts of lion’s mane 
and cowhair. Forming into line, their vai'iegated 
shields are so close and regular that they appear 
interlocked, whilst above them bristle rows of 
gleaming assegai lieads. The foe is inie 4 *inary, as 
even among their own tribes they are roused to 
su^h a pitch ofc excitement, that, had they any 
opponents, though only in mimic warfare, they 
would be so carried away by their feeling that at 
close quarters bloodshed w’ould inevitably result. 
At the word of command they advance in precise 
order, first slowly, then quick march, then aouble, 
and with shouts of ‘Chielal’ they charge their 
imaginary enemies, and the battle becomes fast 
and furiou.s. Brandishing their assegais, stablnng 
and lunging with strength and dexterity, each 
stroke accompanied by a fierce gruut of satis’ : 
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fiction, stampitig, gesticulating, and gnashing themselves with those white nations who will 
their teeth, they work themselves into a mad treat them fairly and honestly and protect them 
frenay, in which their features are distorted, and from slavery; wonderful fertility of soil, luag- 
their eyes glare with a hcrce lust of blood uilicent forests, plentiful streams, and abnna> 

Suddenly the word of command is given •to ance of useful minerals and precious metals, 

retire, anci, as victow shouting triumph, they There are drawbacks, such as patchel of water- 
march from' the held. Then tliere api>ear8 upon Jess desert and swampy valleys pioductive of 
the scene a honle of wild-looking black crea- midaria; but they can detract I’ery little from the 
tures, running and leaping from place to place, advantages of a vast country on which Nature 
screaming demoniacally, and frantically beating has bestowed her favours Mith such a lavish hand, 
the earth with «liort heavy clubs. Tliese are the In addition to British Znmbesiland, there are 
women, and they are engaged in the horrible other ))ortionK of South-ea&tcru and South-western 
atrocity of killing the wounded. After a sham- Africa towards which, as lands of promise, Euro¬ 
fight the night is spent in feasting and revelry, pean nations are directing their attention. Ex- 
Deprived of their spectacular tinsel and enacted ploration proves the existence, throughout the 
in terrible earnest, tliese arc the scenes of blood whole of the southern portion c'f the continent, 
tiirough which the march of progi’ess has slowly of splendid natural resources of every kind. Sci- 
laboured. Side by side with grim reality there entific evidence points to geological formations 
has always been a glamour of romance which has in which coal, iron, copper, gold, and diamonds 
invested South Africa with the halo of a future may be looked for witri certainty ; and the old 
Eldorado, and rescued it from the indifference of belief that South-eastern Africa is the land of 
the world. The mantle of prophecy descended C>phir has every appearance of being founded 
on the shoulders of the dauntless wanderers who on a rational basis. 

told their adventures in story and in verse ; the The serious difficulty of the future will bo the 
realities of to-day are the romances of twenty division of Africa amongst European powers so 
years ago. Civilisation is now estaldisUed on a that rights will not clash ; and the poor native, 
firm basis, and will advance rapidly and compre- mevitablyas he must suffer from the advancing 
henaiyely. The struggles and defeats of the past wave of white men, may yet be subservient only 

will be the stepping-stones of the future. Terri- to those nations who, in return for the occupa- 

torial extension hy forcible annexation is being tion of his happy hunting-grounds, will allow 
superseded by the peaceful and diplomatic mode ' him freedom ainl domestic liappincBs, protect him 
6 f obtaining a footing in native countries by from the ravages of slaM'-huntei’s, instruct him 
means of concessions from parruuouiit chiefs. An | in the arts of civilised lile, and secure for him 
embassy, laden with presenth, visits the king of | the blessings of good government, 
a desirable country, and should he prove friendly, 
as is often the case, peaceful negotiations arc 
entered upon with the object of obtaining a con¬ 
cession, or right to liiint, trade, and mine in a 
portion, or the whole, of his kingdom. Rifles, 
ammunition, textile fabrics, and money from the 
concessionaires facilitate the completion of the 
bargain; everything is done in an, onlcrly 
manner; pens, ink, and paper are j^roduced; an 
i^reement is drawn up; and the sable monarch They are among the most attractive of the 
for the first time in his life handles a pen, and romances of the sea, and both poets and novelists 
etUu^hes his murk to a document which in his have embellished them w'ith many fanciful and 
eyes possesses tali'^manic powers. picturesque details. Every maritime country Iim 

The latest outcome of concessions from native its own yihantom-ship, and the tales of these 
chiefs is the recently incorporated British South Spcctyes of the Deep are endless. 

Africa Company, which by the terms of its According to Sir Walter Scott, the Flying 
charter is granted power to develop, administer, Dutchman is seen off the Capo of Good Hope 
and govern a tract of country nearly four only in stormy weather, and always forcbocles 
hundred thousand square miles in extent, lying disaster of some kind. It is the spectre of a 
between the Central and Lower Zambesi on the' ves-sel that was laden w'ith the precious metals, 
north and the frontier of the TrAnsvaal on but on board of which, after a brutal murder 
the south. This vast addition to the British had been committed, the plague broke out and 
empire includes some of the finest and fairest attacked all the crew. The ship was therefore 
portions of the earth's surface. Matabeleland refused qntry to any port, and has since been 
and Mashonaland, which are included within doomed' to roam the seas as a ghost, and never 
the scheme of the company’s operations, are to find rest. ' 

eminently fitted for permanent- occupation ‘by That, however, is not* the most commonly 
Anglo-Saxon settlers. They are mostly high recited stoiy. Marryat’s novel, for instance, is 
table-lands, five tliousand feet al>ove the sea- founded on the' legend of a Dutch captain who, 
level, which means in those latitudes a climate when homewar<l-bound from the Indies, met 
similar to that of the Transvaal hi^h veldt, with such continuous head-winds that he could 
almost ideal in its cool, clear, and invigorating not round the Cape; whereupon, he swore a 
character. The mere superficial exploration of dreadful oath that ne wmiid round it, and would 
British Zambesiland—the name ^ of the newly not put back, even if he had to strive till the day 
.acquired territory—reveals unlimited commercial of judgment He is striving yet, and although 
. wd agricuHural potentialities, numerous tribes constantly beating, never succeeds in rounding 
r ^ jge&oefiu and industrious natives ready to ally the promontory. 


SPECTRES OF THE SEA. 

Every boy, and therefore every man, has read 
or has heard of Mavryat’s Phantom >S7up, and 
every musician knows Wt^ncr’s Plying Pufehman. 
But everybody does not know how these legends 
originated, and the many forms they have taken. 
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SPECTKES OE*THE SEA. 

This is how the story is told by M. Jal in his nised as the hero of Wagner’s opera. In the 
de la Vie MarUime: An uiiTOlieving Dutch Flying Dutchman legends—and there are severi 
captain had vainly tiied to round C^e Horn of them—the unhappy being is mortal, although 
(not Gootl Hoiie) against a head-gale. He swore his bark is spectral, and ho is either redeemed, 
he would do it; and when the storm increased, or open to redemption, J)V human love. Thus 
laughed at the fears of his crew, smoked his pipe in one case it is a son who follows the demon 
and drank his beer, even throwing overboard vessel about the world until he finds an oppor- 
sorae of the men who tried to make him put the tunity of giving the captain a sacred relic and 
ship about The Holy Ghost descended on the the evidence of his own self-denying affection ; 
decK ; but he fired a pistol at it, whereupon his upon which the spectre-ship disappears and the 
arm became paralysed. Then he cursed God; and Dutchman ends liis wanderings. In another 
was immediately condemned by the apparition to case, the Flying Dutchman is allowed a short 
navigate always without putting into porb always respite on land every seven years, with the hope 
on the watch, and with nothing but gall to drink of redemption if he can find a maiden to love 
and red-hot iron to eat. lie was to he the evil him truly for his own sake. In Wagner’s *opera 
genius of the sen, to torment and punish sailors, he nearly succeeds, but is foiled at the last 
and to corry warning of ill-fortune to the luckless moment. In other vereiona of the story he does 
mariner. It is he who sends the white sqnails succeed, and is saved. 

and sudden tempests. If lie visits a ship, all The name *Vanderdocken’occurs continually in 
the wine and beer turns sour, and all the food these legends, and for no appaf^ent reason, unless 
becomes beans, which sailors hate. Nothing it be a Wcifiil nautical creation. Captain Ou- 
miiat be taken from his band, for the person thc-Deck is by no means an inappropriate name 
wlio touches anything he has touched is lost, for the restless wanderer. 

Hi.s ship is manned by all the old ‘•imiers of the There is a strong probability that the German 
sea, thieves, inurderere, pirates, and cowards, who legend had a Scandinavian origin, for the old 
eternjjlly toil and surfer, and have little to eat or Vikings seem to have founded most of our sea- 
drink. Thus the phantom-ship is the puigatory lore, and flavoured all our sen superstitions. 

! of the wicked mariner. There is a saga of one Stotc, who stole a ling 

A phantom-ship is known to Baltic sailors as Ironi the gods; and when thev sought liim to 
the * Carmillmn,’and the captain oi her is called take vengeance, he was found clothed in a‘sheet 
Klnbotermann. This ship, also, is always trying of fire, seated on the mainmast of a black spectral 
without success to double the Cnjio ; and when bark. 

sailors see her, with Klahotermann sitting on the The story of the ring, again, reappears in a 
bowsprit, dressed in yellow, wearing a nightcap, curious way in an old Venetian legend. Once, 
and smoking a short pip(‘, they know that their during a storm in the Adriatic, a fisherman was 
vessel is doomed. called upon to row three men out to sea. A 

It is curious that almost all the spectral heroes huge spectral galley bore down upon them, with 
of these legends—at least of the most popular of frighttul demons on board; hut the fisherman’s 
them—arc Dutchmen But the fact seeins to he hark ran it down; and the boatman was then 
that the legeinl is German in its origin, and has presented, by his three passengers, with a ring, 
become altaihed in sailor-yarns to Dutchmen By that token («ic) he knew them to be St 
either hecaiuse, to Jack, a Diitchinau and a Nicholas—the medieval patron saint of sailora 
Deutscher are the same thing, or because the and fisli^rineii—St Mark, and St Geoige; and 
Dutch were the most famous and daring of it was because the city was thus mliiuiilously 
navigators. saved from destruction, that the Doges of Venice 

The German story is given by different autliori- went annually through the ceremony of wedding 
ties with variations ; but, briefly, it is this. A the Adriatic with a ring. 

baron called Fulkenhei^ murdered liis brother An English version of the phantom-ship con- 
and his bride in a fit of passionate jealousy, and cj^-fns a mau-of-war. Tlie crew had mutinied, and 
went forth from his home with the curse thim- ringed her out to resemble the spectre-ship of 
dering in his ears, that he should for evermore which they had often lieai'd and .repeated yarns, 
wander towards the North. At the sea-shore Their object was to terrify the vessels they 
he found a boat awaiting him, one man in pursued; for they meant to be regular sea- 
it, who simply said,‘Expectamus te.’ Falkeiiberg rovers. Unfortunately, they encountered the 
entered the boat, and was conveyed to a sjiectral real sjiectre-ship, and were so terrified them- 
hark lying in the harbour. lie boarded her, selves, that* they jiut into port and gave them- 
and she sailed away with him against the wind, sedves up to justice, if this story is not true, 
On board that ship he still ploughs the northern it ought to he, for it is a proper example of the 
seas, .for ever playing dice with the ^spectral would-be biter bit 

crew for his soul. The ship is painted gniy, has There are a great many more spectre-ships 

coloured sails, a white Hag, and flames issue from roaming the seas than those known to us in the 

her masthead at night—so that she is easily faifriliar legends^ Thus the Schleswig-Holsteiners 
identified by any vessel that may happen ’ to know of one that suddenly appeared and carried 

‘speak’her ! For six hundred yenis this spectral off a maiden wlio was sitting on the shore, weep- 

bark ^ Inui r^metl the German Ocean, and is ing for her absent sailor-lover. He was sup- 
still, it is said in the German story, to he seen posed to have been on board the strange barK, 
always heading northward, without helm or lor he never returned. And on some of the 
helmsman. German lakes and rivers, spectre fishing-boate 

This is clearly not the same story us the one in and nets ore quite common, 
which Marryat found material for his romancei The Death-ship is also of German origin. She 
His Vanderdeqjien, however, may easily be recog- sails about with death’s-heads grinning out of 
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all the portholes and with cross-bones decorating 
the sails. A skeleton stands on the poop with 
an houi'-glass in his hand ; and the crew are the 
shosts ot sinners who have each to serve one 
bundled years in each §rade on sliipboard before 
^ey •take their turns as captain. No wonder 
the sight of this cheerful cratt is an omen of 
woe. 

Then there is another Deatli-ship, w'hich, 
perhaps, may be tlie siimc under another name, 
only she is caUe<l the Navire Libera Nos. She 
is shrouded in black, and flies a black flag 
spangled with white flames. She is <ominanded 
by Captain ile([uiem, and must sail the seas 
until she is boaixled by a Christian crew who 
will say a mass for the souls of the wanderers. 

in ferittany they liave the story of a large 
ehip manned by human giants and dogs. The 
men are lost sinners, condemned for horrible 
crimes ; and the (fogs are the demons put over 
them to watch and torment them. Tliis ship is 
constantly sailing about, and is never allowed 
to enter port or cast anchor, and she must go 
on doing this till the end of the world. Need¬ 
less to say she is carefully avoided by the pious 
Bretons, who aver that they often hear the 
ordew of the captain of tliis ship being shouted 
through a speaking-trumpet, lie has so loud 
a voice that they can hoar him before the qiuft 
heaves in sight, and thus are able to make tracks 
away from her deadly course. 

There is aho a Spanish spectre. Once the 
crew of a stately Spanish galleon mutinied and 
mur<lered tJic captain, Don Saudovalle. He was 
dying with loss of blood and thirst; but when 
he feebly moaned for water, tliey mockeil him 
by holding it just lieyond his reach. So they 
wei'e doomed to roam the seas lor ever; and 
those wlio have seen the phantom galleon say 
that it is manned by a black captain and a crew 
of skeletons, who cry out for water incessantly. 

Thei’e is another Flying Dutchman, named 
Bernard Fokke, who only began his wq^derings 
a century or two ago. Ue wi^ a splendid seaman, 
and very ilariug, and he made the fastest voyages 
on record—from liotterdam to the East Indies 
in ninety days, then an amazing feat. He wanted 
to beat his owm record, and cased his masts with 
iron, so as to be able to carry an immense pi’esg 
of sail. But he never came back, having made 
a league with Satan, who, as usual, won. Ue is 
condemned now to beat for ever between Cope 
Horn and the (.^ape of Good Hope, and Ins only 
three spectres to help him to work the ship. 
When he sights a vessel, he alway» hails her, 
but should never be answered. ** 

Allan Cunningham has told of the spectre- 
ships of the Solway. These were tlie vessels of 
two Danish pirates, condemned for their crimes 
to- be w'l’ecked there. The two vessels sailed 
Tight in toward the shore, and then sank with 
all on board. But one night they rose to ^le 
surface, at\,d sailed away, all standing, as the 
sailors say ; and once a year they come in again 
and go through the wrecking once more. There 
was also another spectral visitant of the Solway, 
a bark that always appeared to a vessel which 
is doomed to wreck. It is the phantom-ship 
of a bridal party that was once maliciously 
destroyed, and is, as has been aUiteratively 
described, the spectral shallop which always sails 


by the side of the ship which the sea is bound 
to sw'allow. 

In the south and west of Engltmd, and notably 
on the Cornish coast, there are many stories of 
spectre-ships. Some of them sail over land as 
well as sea. They are usually visible in tem^s- 
tuous weather, and are often manndll by had 
young men wlio did some desperate deed and 
then vanished. Sometimes these phantom barks 
have suddenly carried oil notorious wreckers, 
who grew rich by luring ships ashore with false 
lights. Only some fifty years ago the captain of 
a revenue cutler reported that he had passed at 
seti, off the Devonshire coast, a spectral boat 
row’ed by what aiipeared to be the ghost of a 
notorious wizard oi tlie I'cgion. The question is, 
h<vw did the revenue skipper know that the boat 
was a spectre! He does not seem to have 
boarded her. 

Tlie Palatine is an American spectre-ship. She 
was once a Dutch barijue, but was wrecked on 
Block Island in the year 1752. After sacking 
lier, the wreckers set fire to her and sent her 
'adrift out to sea, although there w^as still a 
: woman on board who refused to land among such 
1 human fiends. Every year, on the annivewary 
I of this shocking deed, the ghost oi‘ the Palatine 
is seen blazing away oil the Point. And, as 
Whittier says: 

The wise sound-skippers, though shies be fine, 

Keof their sails when thi'v see the sign 
(,)f tlie hlazmg wreck of the Palatinf. 


Wliittier tcllb of another American phantom- 
ship. A young skipper wlio tradeif to the 
I..abrador coast in the season fell in love with 
one of two beautiful sisteiu wlio lived w'ith tlieir 
mother in a secluded bay. Both the sisters, 
however, fell in love with him, and the elder 
was jealous that he jireterrcd the younger. So, 
when the skipper came, by arrangement, to carry 
ofl the bride ol his choice, the sister sliut her up 
ill a rodin and, closely veiled, went out herself 
to meet the sailor. It is not until they are far 
out at sea that the disappointed lover learns how 
he has been deceived. He turns back at once, 
but finds bis own sweetheart dead. Neither he 
nor his ship ever veturneil home. 

' The Greyport legend is familiar to all leaders- 
of Bret Harte’s w’(»rks. He tells of how some 
children went to play on board of an old hulk, 
which broke adrift, floated out to sea, and was 
lost with all its innocent company. When the 
fogs come dowm on the coast, the fishermen still 
hear the voices of the children on board the 
phantom hulk that drifts along, but never 
letums. 

In the Gulf of St Lawrence they tell of a 
spectre often seen oil (Jape d'Espoir. It is a 
large ship, crowded with soldiers, and on the bow¬ 
sprit stands an officer, pointing to the sliore with 
one arm, while he supports a woman with the 
other. Then the lights suddenly go out, a scream 
is heard, and the ship disappears. This is the 
i ghost of the flagship of the Admiral sent by 
Queen Anne to reduce the French forts. The 
.fleet was wrecked off this cape, and all hands 
were lost 

On the Hudson River there is a le^nd of a 
: spectral boat manned by Bamhout van Dam, who 
after drinking till midnight one Saturday, swore 
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that fie would row home although it took him 
a month of Suudayi*. lie never reached home ; 
hut he is heard at nights desperately plying his 
oars on the river, on which he is condemned to 
row till the day of judgment. 

The largest phantom of the deep ever heard 
of was that of the old Frisians. This was the 
Mannigfmly which was so large that the captain 
had to gallop about on horseback to give his 
ordei^ and whose masts were so higli tliat boys 
going aloft to attend to the sails came down gray- 
headed men. It was in trying to paas the Strait 
of Dover that tliia liuge vessel scraped tlic rocks, 
and 88 made the white clitfs of Albion. And yet, 

? erhnpa> she was not so laige after all as the 
'rencli phantom Ofiasse-Foudre. This vessel was 
so long that she took seven years to Uck, and Ig-'r 
cables were the circumference of St Peter’s dome. 
Twenty thousimd men could iimnauvre on her 
maintop; and in order to provision the crew 
when sent aloft, each block was fitted up as a 
tavern. But this phantom ship was manned by 
goo^l and deserving m.iriner*a, who found little to 
do, and plenty meat ami drink on board of her. 

We have not exhausted Ihe phiintoms of the 
deep, but have given examples ol sev<Tnl vaiietics. 
That of the Flying Dutchman will always con¬ 
tinue to attract moht alUmtion, because it has 
been veste*! with so many picturcs(|ue and awe¬ 
inspiring acconipaimnents. 

But the Flying Dutchman is, after all, just the 
Flying Huntsman and the Wandering dew in 
another form. He is, as Air Afoncure ('onway 
explains, the liueul dcsconduiit of (be old Norsk 
demon, Nikke. The sound ol the horn of the 
Wild Huntsinan is always, in legend, an omen ol 
evil; the curlew is calletl the ‘ Wandering dew,’ 
because he is never at rest, uinl Ins appearance is 
considered a harbinger of storms; the Flying 
Dutchman only apiM‘ars as a portent of woe. 
But here, for the piesent at anyratc, we must 
cease, although inui'h still reniums to be said 
about Sea Spectre^^ / 

THE CORAL INDUSTRY. • 

The British consul at Nujdes reports that the 
famous coral-fislieries of Torre del Greco, near 
Naples, are rapidly on the decline; the recf.s or 
banks are very much exhausted, and the *,uan- 
tity of coral taken is of very inferior quality, so 
that great waste and little jirofit result fioiu its 
manufacture. When the trade was liouribhing, 
no fewer than five liundretl boats, each manned 
with from ten to twelve men, wore equipped at 
a cost of about four hundred and eighty pounds 
per boat, and the net gain varied from fifteen to 
twenty per cent During 1887 only abo»t one 
hundred bouts were engaged in the fishery, and, 
tliough expenses have isicreaeed, the profit has 
diminished fifty per cent Aiany of the fisheV 
men formerly employed have emigl'ated to North 
and South America, while others have found 
employment in .new callings; the four hundred 
unused boats are mostly laid up, and the number 
of work-people employed ashore has fallen from 
four thousand to one thousand. Nor is this all. i 
Leghorn is another important centre of the cor^ j 
trade, and the JFiench consul there reports that | 
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the industry is in a bad way. Manv houses are 
closed ; the number of work-people employed 
has fallen from ten thousand to six thousand, 
and the value of the exports from £4&1,936 to 
£124,184, a diminution of about seventy two per 
cent. It seems, therefore, probable that Vnat 
was once a busy industry will be reduced ^ 
veiw small proportions. 

The polype which yields the ordinary red 
coral is known to naturalists as Ihe ComlHum 
ruhrum, and is placed in the family of OorgonidfPy 
or Sea-shrubs, a group of the order Alcymmria. 
This red coral therefore occupies a different 
systematic position from that of the common 
corals, by whose accumulations islands and reefs 
are built up, and the investigation of which was 
the late Charles Darwdn’s first important contri¬ 
bution to scientific knowledge. The red coiul 
found in the Afeditcrranean is considci'ed the 
most valuable for coiumercinl purposes, and it is 
obtained olf the coasts of Tunis, Algeria, and 
Alorocco, as well as from the French and Italian 
fi.sherie8. I'lie coral is attached to the submarine 
rocks by its roots, but the bianches grow down¬ 
ward, a conformation favourable to breaking 
them off from above and drawing them up. 
The old method of fishing was practised from 
a felucca by means of a large wooden cross, 
stoutly made, and with arms of equal length, 
eacli bearing a stout bag-neU To the middle 
of this cross a strong rope >vas attached, and 
it was let down into the sea, heavily enough 
weighted at its centre to cause it to sink. 

Then one of the fishers dived after it, and 
pushed one wooden arm after another into 
the hollows of the rocks, so as to entangle 

the coral in the nets. When this was satis¬ 
factorily (lone, both cross and diver were 

pulled up again to the surface, and the nets 
emptied. 

Tins method of fishing was often very 

dangerous, especially for the divers, and has 
now beep largely superseded by the introduc- 
’ tion ot the diving-bell and 6tlicr machinery, by 
I aid of which the rocks can In* moi*e thoroughly 
j cleared of coral. No doubt the use of the latter 
I lias clone something to hasten the diminution 
jof^the supply. It is said that at Cagliari, in 
I Sardinia, seven hundred and ninety-four tons 
were once got in on a single day; but the 
Afediterranean is now pi*ctty well explored, and 
large finds are unusual, in 1880, however, a 
new reef was discovered at Sciacca, in Sicily, 
from which enormous quantities were obtained. 
Its presence was explained by geologists to be 
due to 8oml*8ubinarme eruption which had raised 
large masses of coral within reach. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the people in the immediate vicinity 
were ignorant of coral-fisher)', and they invited ' 
the fishermen ol Torre del Greco and Empedocle 
to instruct them in return for a share in the 
profet ultimately* imlised. It was too. good an 
opportunity for the Indians to miss, and they 
came in such numbers as to necessitate the 
presence of a man-of-war to keep the peace 
among the swarming quarrelsome crewa Fop 
a few weeks each craft earned about twenty 
pounds a day. The reef was exhausted after 
three months’ fishing, the value of the coral being 
estimated at ninety-two thousand pounds. Of 
this large sum the greater part went to the 
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Italian fisliermen, and the share of the natives 
in the spoil was inconsiderable. 

The coral industry has long been a flourish¬ 
ing one in Italy, So far back as the beginning 
of the Christian era, aclarge trade existed with 
Indii, in which country coral has always been 
highly valued, as possessing sacred and occult 
properties. Pliny tidls us that at one time it 
was largely used by the Gauls for ornament¬ 
ing weapons and helmets, but that in his day 
it was rarely seen in Europe, owing to the 
large Eastern demand. Its consumption in 
Enropo has never been very considerable since, 
as it seems an article more suitable for bar¬ 
barian and semi-civilised peoples than for those 
highly civilised. Still, even at the present day 
coral and bells for babies are not unknown, 
and in certain parts of Bussia and Turkey a 
fair quantity is imported. That it has been 
used for ornamentm purposes in this country 
at times is well ascertained. A curious instance 
of this fact is contained in a book called IlUis- 
tratioiia of Manners Kxw^ices of Antient 

TimcA in Emjland^ piiblisbod by Nichols in 
1798. It contains ‘the inventory of John Port, 
layt the King’s servant,’ who died in 1524, the 
following being enumerated among his posses¬ 
sions : * Item, of other old gear found in the 
house : Item, on© oz. and ^ of corail, 2s. fid. 
Item, a pair of corail beds, gaudyed witli gaudys 
of silver and gilt, 10 oz. at 3s. 4<1., £\y 13s. 4d.’ 
The value of money was then twelve times as 
great as at the present time. 

At the present day, coral is most largely 
exported to such countries as Abyssinia, the 
Congo, the Cape, India and Ceylon, Siberia, 
China and Japan. The choicest pieces are used 
for the buttons of (’binese mandarins, or for 
ornamenting the turbans of rich Mussulmans; 
while the inferior qualities, sent to less civilised 
countries, are employed for various purposes. 
Coral has been often used as money in some 
q^rters, bub that use of it in now Reclining, 
mrbarous and scmi-civiliscd peoples employ it 
largely for ornamenting arrows, lances, anti pikes, 
ana also for decorating corpses before interment 
Prices bave varied mucb of late years, a rapid 
decline in value having taken place owing to 
the scai-cily of good, and the comparative 
abundance of inferior qualities. 

Besides tbe loss accruing to the fishermen, 
the present state of things is very seriously affect¬ 
ing the large number of people employed in pre¬ 
paring the coral for use. As already mentioned, 
there nas been a great decline in the number of 
women thus engaged at Leghorn ; arfa the same 
thing is taking place al Naples and Genoa, the 
other principal seats of the industry. Nowa¬ 
days, the proportion of inferior quality is so 
much laiger, that fewer mrsons can manipu¬ 
late the same quantity. No machinery or me¬ 
chanical process is employed ;• but the wfh'k- 
woman takes the pieces into her hands one after 
the other, and, according to their thickness, 
quality, and defects, works them into certain 
forms. Their wages run from sevenpence-half- 
penny to Is. 3<l. per day. Val da Bisagno has 
long been noted for its skilled workers, whose 
hereditary knack has so far been specialised that 
the three operations of cutting, piercing, and 
remnding were distributed among tne women of 


the various communes considered to be particu¬ 
larly skilful in each of these processes. Assio, 
for instance, had the cutting process assigned 
to it; while rounding and piercing have been 
done by villages farther up the valley. As 
every country to which coral is exporied has, 
from time immemorial, required a special kind 
of make, it is only natural to find tliese and 
other subdivisions of labour. Tbe beads have 
bometinies to be made round, and at other times 
oval or cubical ; while they also differ largely 
in weight aud size, according to the market for 
which they are intended. Bisagno bos also 
workers noted for their skill in cutting the 
material into faceb^, and also for the still more 
difficult art of cutting cameos and engraving 
tlyj beads for the necklace-makers. 

C’oral carving is chielly practised at Trapani; 
thoiigli Joachim Murat, during his short reign at 
Naples, introduced it into the royal factory at 
Portici, where great success was achieved in the 
treatment of mythological and allegorical subjects. 
Nowadays, liowover, there is a scarcity of blocks 
large enough for carving, and the art is in 
consequence little imictised. Any of these opera¬ 
tions leaves, of couise, minute fragments, useless 
for further working; but even these have an 
economic value. Tliey are ground down, scented, 
and sold at a good price as to<)th-pow<ler. All 
these forms of industry are now seiiously suffer¬ 
ing, npjiarently without hope of iniinediate 
remedy. It is highly probable that fresh beds 
of coral are forming, but that is a slow process, 
which will take generations. 

LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Not iii bright alKKies atone, 

Children’s laughing voices ring; 

Dreary in shadow thrown, 

Witt) their glee are echoing. 

Chuldening these dull paths of ouis, 

Loving woik hy them is done, 

, All unconsciously, as flowers 

Spread their sn'cetnoss to the sun. 

Whence all Jjoly influence springs, 

Comes the grace that in them lies; 

' Hu Who chooses foolish things 
Often to confound the wise— 

Clothes these little ones with power 
Passing wisdom’s boasted might; 

As He gives each fragiaut flow'er 
Wondrous charm of beauty bright. 

And the heaven that we desire 
w ' Clearest is to those young eyes, 

Which, with boundless faith entire, 

Upward gase in t.'ustful wise. 

You wh? would that Kingdom see, 

Ening mortal, siu-defiled, 

Must in heart aud spirit be 
Like unto a little child t 
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RAILWAY STATIONS. 

Thk j^enural im|)roveiiient in liai'w’ay Stations J 
has hardly kppt pace witli the speed and safety 
of the ti'ains, or with tlie enhanced comfort of 
railway carria'^es. In many instances the stations 
have been vastly improved, and can take rank as 
archite«-ttiral adornments of a town; but many > 
of them still show the same primitive nakedness 
as they did on the d.ty when they fir.st saw the 
light, thirty or forty yoai’s ago. Ihrniinghatn, 
York, and Preston may well be proud of their 
stations, for they are the finest sli'iicturcs ol the 
kind in the world, ainl are hardly likely to be 
surpassed, York Station has been called ‘The 
North-Eastern Folly;’ ami if si»ending more 
money hy thoiwauds over a building tlian is 
actually retiuired, and simply for show, can be 
called folly, the now name i.s not misapplied. 
Tlie chief considerations in building a railway 
station are that it shall allbrd every convenience 
to the travelling public ; that the otlices shall 
he where they arc mostly required; that the 
different platforms shall he ea«y to get at; and 
that the passengers can get from one place to 
another with ordinary intelligence. 

Although the South London lines cannot boast 
such fine buildings as those that run to the north, 
their average degree of respectability wfU be 
equal, if not greater. No railway in the south 
having the same traffic can show such a miserable 
apology for a station as there is at St Dunstan’s 
Junction, in Yorkshire, on the Great Northern 
liailway ; nor can any town in the south having 
a population of ten thousand feel that* it is 
worse off than Bingley, on the Midland main line, 
near Bradford. • 

With the vast populations that there are in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, the accommodation in 
these districts can only be called wretched—that 
is, when the large towns are excepted. The Mid¬ 
land Company have begun to improve their 
smaller stations in the West Riding, and Keigjiley 
and Shipley are model stations in their way. The 
former is one of the best arranged in the country, 


and should serv’e as a model for many more. St 
Pancrus is too large, and af times appears a 
wilderness. Paddington and King’s Cross always 
seem busy, though they lack the grandeur of the 
former. The Exchange Station, Manchester, is 
another of those stations that seem to have been 
built for show. It may do very well for.local 
traffic from Manchester, but what about passen¬ 
gers aiTiving at Victoria and wanting to catch 
a train from the Exchange ? The M’alk from one 
to the other under cover certainly is one of those 
arrangementis not conducive to the good temjier 
or comfort of the public, nor one to make them 
think highly of the wisdom of railway directors. 
It is a curiosity ; and it is to be hoped that it 
w’ill remain unique. Tf Mr Ruskin should ever 
go that way, the public will doubtless he treated 
to such a description of it as he only can give, for 
it beggars the pen of an ordinary mortal. 

Junction stiitiona have certainly improved 
within the last ten years, and well they might, 
for some of them Imvc been a ma/e to folks not 
uae«l to travelling ; and to this day, and probably 
ro^tbe end of time, junctions will be counted 
Qfnongst the nuihances of railway travelling. 
Clapluun Junction is the busiest junction in the 
world, as far as number of trains passing through 
it is concerned ; but it is not so interesting to the 
casual observer as Rugby, Crewe, Derby, York, 
and Carlisle. These may he called long-distance 
junctions ;Mnd w’heu important trains arrive, the 
life and bustle are most intere-sting to watch. 
Passengers’ luggage plays a very important part 
in the cvery-day work at these stations ; and 
the labels will often show that the owners have 
gone pretty nearly round the world. Genuine 
travellers these ;* but they are seldom seen at 
Cla^iam Junction, as this station is almost 
entirely a local one, and the passengers alighting 
at it are largely made up of business people going 
backwards and forwards between their residences 
and places of business. The same may be said of 
Finsbury Park and Willesden Junction. 

Railway stations have their ups and doums as 
well as ordinary mortals. To-day a certain 
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station may be prond of its position as a ter- 
minns: to morrow it is decided to extend the 
Une. and in a short time it will dwindle to a 
roaosido station ; or it may bo decided that it 
shall be a junction, wlieh its importance will be 
greatly increased. Knottingley, between Don¬ 
caster and Wakefiehl, on the Lancashire and 
Torkshire Railway, was once a very important 
junction, and all the Great Noitlicrn trains for 
the north used to pa&s through it; but the West 
Riding line took away onc-liaU of this traffic, 
and tne line to Selby the other half, and the 
(Jreat Nortliern is now represented there by two 
or three trains a day. Building and rebuilding 
stations is a very lieaVv^tem of expenditure, ana 
one not to be iiidulgeif in lightly; out there is a 
case on record where a runaway train knocked 
down a station that was in sad need of being 
rebuilt, niucli to th-* joy of the inhabitants of the 
town, who had come to the conclusion tliat only , 
such a catastrophe could bring about the desired 
end; and it difl. 

But with all their faults, the railways of 
this country arc immeasurably ahead of those 
on the Oontinent, and save on a few points, 
are W be preferred to the colossal concerns on 
the American continent The system of railway 
travelling in America may suit Ihc Americans, 
but it is liardly likely ever to be copied throngh- 
Ottt in this countiy. 

Railway stations are used now by the public 
for other purposes than travelling. The Book¬ 
stall is an attraction to many people ; and the 
Refreshment Room is well patronised liy young 
men whose thoughts are not on travelling bent. 
The fire in the General Waiting Room often gives 
warmth to those wlio liave not the means to pro¬ 
vide even a few coals for their own desolate 
hearth. 

But the most iinpovtant use of a sUtion, after 
travelling pui'posos arc concerned, is that of a 
roeeting-phwe. Every cbosa of people make j 
appointments at railway stations, aifd there ( 
conduct their business *on the cheap and not 
business only, for more than oihj ol our London 
termini might well be called ‘The Lovers’ 7>ybt- 
ing Place.’ Any observer can see this at both 
Charing Cross and Victoria Stations. Some vof, 
these people may be going by tmiu ; but there iS 
no doubt that a vast nuiiibw of people use the 
comfort of a railway station without helping 
in any way towaixls the expenses incurred by 
tlie companies in providing tliib accommodation. 
These are some of tlie public privileges of our 
British railways denied on foreign Ibk^a, and so 
long as they are not abused, they are not likely 
to be witbclrawn. 

Fifty years ago refreshment rooms were the 
only sign of trade being carried on at a railway 
station; but food for the body was soon found 
to be iiisufiiciciit^ and Messrs Vf. H. Smith & 
and others catered for the luirnf. Now there ib 
a tendency to extend the shopkeeping business 
at our large stations ; and if it should evef be 
necessary for railway companies to look about 
for means of raising a dividend, the rent-r<dl 
from shops on station platforms would be an 
acceptable departure from their orthodox busi¬ 
ness of general carriers. 

There are some suaious which have an im¬ 
portance attached to them far beyond their traffic¬ 


earning capacity. Windsor, Wolferton, Esher, 
and Cnislenurst are some of these. No station 
in the world has been visited by so many 
celebiities during the last fifty years as 'Windsor, 
on the Great Western Railway. Sovereigns from 
every quarter of the globe, distinguished states- 
' men, officers, savants, poets, and travellers of all 
nationalities, have arrived at this station to visit 
Englaml’s Queen ; and if a record had been kept, 
the list w’ould for many reasons be an interesting 
one. 

Wolferton, on the Great Eastern Railway, is 
the station used by the Prince of Wales, and 
its importance and most of its revenue is owing 
to this fact. Ebher and C’hisleliurst are interest¬ 
ing stations in so far that they were once used 
bj^two exiled French monarclis, Louis-Philippe, 
who resided at Claremont House, and Napoleon | 
IIJ., who resided and died at Chislchurst. 

Ill years to come,.railway stations may play a j 
part in the hibtory of our country ; but whether i 
they do or not, one thing is certain, and that ii^ i 
that such place.<« are mixed up in the daily life j 
of most of us, and aie the stages whereon many ^ 
a drama of human life is played in reality. Joy ' 
and sorrow', love-sccnos and tragedies, liave been : 
witnessed on that public stage the Station plat- I 
form. 


M y SHIPMATE LOUIS E. 

THE aOMANCE OP A WUEC’K. 

CHAPTEU XX.—I SEAHCH THE WRECK. 

There could be very little doubt that the 
drift of a light empty shell of a wreck with a 
yard and mast and shrouds forward for tlie wind 
to catch hold of would be considerable in sneh 
w'eather as this. Helped by the blows of the 
seas, she might easily blow dead to leeward, in 
the trough as she was, at the rate of some three 
to four miles in the hour, so that daybreak 
would find her forty or fifty miles distant from 
the spot where we had boai’ded her. However, 
I comforted myself wdth the reflection tliat the 
commanders of the two ships would have a clear 
perception of such a drift as I calculated, and 
allow for it in the search they rvould surely make 
for the hull. I had but one fear: that tlie 
cutter had been seen leaving the wx'eck, for there 
was an interval at least of a minute or two 
between her dropping astern and manmuvring 
with her three otu*s and her envelopment by the 
log. If, then, she had been sighted, the inference 
would inevitably bo that Miss Temple, Colledge, 
and myself w’ere in her; nnd so the bunt would 
be for'-tfie cutter, without reference to the hull, 
with every prospect of the search cati’ying the 
shij^s miles below the vei^e of our horizon. 

Sleanwhile, as I stood in that doonvay looking 
into the blacklicsa over the sides, I bent my 
ear anxiously forward ; but though there were 
constant shocks of the sea smiting the bow, I 
never caught the noise of water falling iu weight 
enough upon the deck to alarm me. The leap of 
the #urge seemed to be always forward of the 
fore-shreuds, and the ducking and tossing of 
the fabric was so nimbly and the flouring of the 
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blast so steadfast, that nearly all the water that 
sprang to the blow of the bow was carried over¬ 
board by the wind. This was about as comfort¬ 
ing an assurance as could come to me; for I tell 
you it was enough to turn one’s heart into lead 
to look into that starless wall of blackness close 
against the ship, to see nothing but the pallid 
glimmer of froth, to hearken to the noises in the 
air, to feel tlie sickening and dizzy heavings of 
the sea, and then realise that this hull had been 
struck l*y lightning, that the fore-part of her 
was burnt into a thin case of charred timbers, 
and that all three hatches in her, together with 
the skylight, lay open and yawning like the 
mouths of wells to the first rush of sea that 
should tumble over the sijle. , 

I will not feign to remember how that night 
passed. The tall wax < andlo burnt bravely and 
fasted long; but the guttering of it to the cir- 
clings of the air in the extremity of the cabin, 
obliged me to light another before the night was 
spent. It a little encoiirnged Miss Temple to 
be able to sec. Once the camllc was blown out; 
and when I had sticceeded in lighting it afresh, 
after a few minutes of groping and hunting and 
mano-uvriug with iny tirnler-bov, I looked at the 
girl, and knew by tlie horror tliat shone in her 
eyes, and the marble liardness m the aspect of 
her partcil lijw, as though her mouth were some 
carved expre^-sion of fear, how heart-subduing 
hail that, short spell of b1acknc*<s proved. Prom 
time to time she would ask for a little wine, 
whi<‘h she sipped tis though thirsty, but she 
swallowed a few drops only, as if she fcareil 
that the wine, by heating her, would incre.aM} her 
thirst; yet vdicn I spoke of going below to seek 
for sonic fre.-^h water, she begged me not to 
leave lier. 

‘It is the memory of the body that sat at this 
table which makes loneliness insupportable to 
me, Mr Dugdale,’ she e.vclaimed. ‘I seemed to 
«cc the clreailful object‘when tlie candle went 
out. [ thought I had more spirit. 1 um but 
a very weak woman, after all.’ 

‘I do not think so,’ said I; ‘you are hearing 
this frightiul trial very nobly, l^ow would it be 
wdth some girls I know'** They woultl be swoon¬ 
ing away ; tliey woulil be exhausting tliemsclvch in 
cries; they would be tearing themselves to j)iecca 
in hysterics. And how is it with rae'^ Some¬ 
times I am frightened to death, but not with 
fears of darkness or of the dead. I am certain 
we elmll be rescued ; this hull is making excel¬ 
lent W’eather of it; there is too<l and drink 
below, yet I am filled with coiiatcrnation and 
grief. Why should it be otherwise 1 We are 
creatures of nerves, and this is an experience to 
test the courage of a saint’ 

Well, we would exchange a few sentences after 
this pattern, and then fall silent for a whole 
hour at a time. She* never closed her eyes 
throughout the night Whenever I glanced *at 
her, I met her gaze brilliant with Emotion. The 
change was so sudden that I found it impossible 
to fully realise it When I thought of Miss 
Temple aboard the Coimtess Ida, her haughtiness, 
her character of almost insolent reserve, bow 
she had haidly found it in her to address me 
with an accent of courtesy, her ungracious treat¬ 
ment of me after the service 1 hod done her in 
rescuing her from a perilous situation: 1 say 


when I recalled all this and a deal more, and 
then viewed her as she sat opposite, crouching 
in a corner, supporting herself by grasping the 
table with her heavily-vinged fingers, the, high¬ 
born delicate beauty of her lineaments sliowing 
like some cameo in ivory, and icfiected that she 
and 1 were absolutely aione, that it might come 
to her owing lier life to me, or that we might 
be doomed W miserably perish together—this 
girl, this unapproachable yonng ludy, at whom 
I had been wont to stare furtively w’ith fascinated 
eyes on board the Indiaman for long spells nt 
a stretch—I could not bring my mind to credit 
the reality of our situation 
Occasionally I would edge to the door and 
look out, but there was never anything to see. 

All night long it blew a strong wind ; but 
shortly Iwforc daybreak it fined down on a 
sudden into a light air out *of the south-west, 
leaving a troubled rolling sea beliind it. It was 
still very thick nil round the horizon, so that 
from the door of the deck-house my gaze scarcely 

f ieueti'ttted a distance of twu milea It was no 
onger fog, however, but cloiul, sullen, low-lying, 
here and there shaping out; a familiar tropical 
dawn in these parallels, though it made one 
think too of the smothers you fall in with on 
the edge of the Gulf Stream. 

I Btep]H.Ml on <Ieck to^wnit for the light to 
break, and Miss Temple came to the door to 
look also. The hull Mill rolled violently, but 
witliout the dangerous friskiness of tlie jumps, 
recoils, and i-taggering recoveries of the night 
when there was a sharp sea running as well 
as a long heaving swell. My heart was in my 
gaze as the dim faintness came sifting into the 
darkness of tlie east In a few minutes it was 
a gray morn, the sea an ugly lead, and the 
horizon all round of the aspect of a drizzling 
November day in the English Channel. We 
both swept the water with our eyes, again and 
a^ain loyking, straining our vision against the 
dim dihtance ; but to no purpose. 

‘Do you see anything exclaimed Mias 
Temple. 

‘ No,’ I answered ; ‘ there is nothing in sight’ 

‘ Oil, my heart will break !’ she cried. 

.^Vo must wait a while,’ said I: ‘this sort of 
weather has a trick of clearing rapidly, and it 
may be all briglit bky and wide shining surface 
of ocean long oefore noon : then we sliall see 
the ships, and they will see us. Hut this is a 
low level. Something may heave into view from 
the height^ of that mast I shuU not be long 
gone. Ho*careful to hold on firmly. Miss 
Temple ; nay, oblige me by ritting in the deck¬ 
house. Should you relax your grasp, a sudden 
itill may cany you ovei board.’ 

In silence ami with a face of despair, she took 
her seat on a locker, and very warily I made 
myNvay forward*. AVc had taken but a brief 
view of the liull when we boarded her, and the 
appearance of her towards the bows was new to 
me. There were twenty signs of her having 
b^n swept again and again by the seas. No 
doubt, her hatches had been uncovered, that her 
people might rummage her before going away 
in her boats ; and the covei's, for all I comd tell, 
might iiave been rolled overboard by some of 
her violent workings. Yet it was certain that 
she must have been swept when her hutches i 
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were covered, or the lieutenant would not have 
found her with a dry hold. But I had been 
long enough at sea to know that it is the iin- 
prooable conjecture that <oftcnest fits the fact of 
a luanhe disaster. 

I took a view of the foremast, to make sure 
that all was sound with it, and then sprang into 
the shrouds and gained tlie top. Some few feet 
of the splintei'cd topmast still stood, and under 
the platform at which I had arrived the fore- 
yard swang drearily to its overhauled braces 
nanging in biglits. There was no more to see 
here than from tlie deck. The thick atmosphere 
receded nothing, and would have been as im¬ 
penetrable had I climbed a thousand feet. It 
was like being in the licart of an amphitheatre 
of sulky shadows. The watm* rolled foamless, 
and there was little more air to be felt than was 
made by the sickcningly monotonous swing of 
the solitary spar from whose summit I explored 
the near ocean limits in all directions, frown¬ 
ing to the heart-breaking intensity of my 
stare. Then, thought T, we me. alone! and 
if we are to be picked up by cither of the 
ships, it will not be to-day, nor maybe to¬ 
morrow ! 

I glanced down at the deck of the hull, and 
observed that the sides of the fore-hatch were 
black’with extinguished fii’c. The head-rail wu.s 
gone, and from the eyes of her to the deck¬ 
house aft the fabric had a fcai fully wrecked 
look, with its mutilated bulwark stanchions, its 
yawning hatchways, its diahicated capstin, and 
other details of a like kind, all helping to a 
fearful wildness of appearance to one wdio viewed, 
as 1 did from an eminence, the crazy, hre- 
blackencd, dismasted old basket, that wallowed 
as though every head of swell which rolled at 
her must overwhelm and drown her hollow 
interior. 

1 again sent my eyes in another passionate 
search, then descended. As I sprang from the 
shrouds on to the deck, my eye was taken by 
the brig’s bcdl, that dangled from a frame clo.ie 
i^ainst the foremast. Dreading lest an increase 
in the swell should start it off into ringing in 
some dismal hour of gloom and heighten Miss 
Temple’s misery and terrors, I unhooked 
tongue of it an<l tlirow it down, and rejoined 
my companion, whose wliite face put the piteous 
question of jier heart to me in silence. 

‘No,* said I, swaying in front of her as 1 
held on to the door; ‘there U nothing to be 
seen.’ 

‘Oh, it is hard ! it is hard ’’ she'tried. ‘If 
one could only recall a few hours—he able to 
0 back to yesterday ! I «lo not fear death :: 
ut to die thus—to drown in that dmdful sea 
—no one to be able to tell how 1 jicnshed.’ 
She sobbed, but with dry eyes. 

There was no reasoning witli such a fit' of 
despair as this, nor was it possible for me to 
say anything out of which she might extract 
a grain of comfort, seeing that 1 could but speak 
conjecWrally, and with no other perception than 
was to be shaped by the faint light of my owm 
hopes. "MlY heart was ileeply moved by her 
misery, ller beauty 6howe(f wan, and was in- 
exprc-wibly appealing with its air of misery. The 
effects of the long and fearful vigils of the night 
tm was gone were cruelly visible in her. There I 


was a violet shadow under her eyes, her lips 
were pale, her lids drooped, her hair hung m 
some little disorder about her brow and ears; 
her very dress seemed significant of shipwreck, 
mocking the eye with what the grim usage of 
the sea had already transformed into mere 
■ ironical finery. Yet there was too much of the 
nature she hail familiarised me to on board the 
Tndiaman still expiessed in the natural haughtv 
set of lier lips, charged as they were with 
the anguish that worked in her, to win me to 
any attempt of tender reaf»surance. I watched 
her dumbly, though iny soul was melted into 
pity. Jh*esently she looked at me. 

‘I suppose there is nothing to be done, Mr 
Di^dale V 

‘Indeed, then,’ said f, ‘there is a deal to be 
done. First of all, you iiiu^t cheer up your 
heart, whicli you will find easy if you can credit 
me wlion 1 tell you that this hull is iierfectly 
buoyant; that though the weather is thick and 
gloomy, the sun as he gains power is certain to 
open out the ocean to us; that there arc two 
ships close ut hand searching for iis; that there 
arc provisions enough below to enable us to sup¬ 
port life for days, and perhaps weeks ; and that, 
even if the Indiaman or tin* corvette fail to fall 
in witli us, wo arc sure to be sighted by one of 
the numerous vcs^el8 which are daily tiaversing 
this gwat ocean highway. AVIial, then, are we 
to do but com])osc our nnnds, exert our patience, 
keep a bright lookout, be provided witli means 
for signalling our distres.s, and meanwhile not 
to suffer our unfortunate coialitiou to starve us^ 
—And that reminds me to overhaul the pantry 
for something better than biscuit to break our 
fust with.’ 

A softness I should liave thought impossible 
to the spirited fires of her eyes when all was well 
with her entered her gaze for a moment as it 
lested u])on me, and a faint smile flickered upon 
and vanished off lier lips ; but she di<l not speak, 
and I dropped through the hateli to a.'-certaiii if 
the-pantry could yield us something more nourish¬ 
ing tlian sliip’s bread. 

The suUeuness of the day without lay in gloom 
below. 1 u as foived to return for a candle, with 
which I entered the little cabin that 1 ha<l visited 
on tlie previous day ; but ivhen I came to make 
a scai^ch, I could find nothing more to eat than 
cheese, bi-^cuit, an<l marmalade. There was a 
uuiuher of raw hams, hut the galley was gone, 
and there was no means to cook them. There 
wei-e two caskb of floui-, a sack of some kind of 
dried beans, and a small barrel of moist sugar. 
These matters had pi*obably been overlooked 
when the crew hurriedly I'enioved themselves 
fixmi the brig. No doubt, at the time of jettison¬ 
ing such commodities as the hold might have 
stored they had broken out as much Food and 
water as they could take^ with them. There was 
mdre than a bottle of wine in the deck-house; 
down here, stowed away in straw and secured 
by a batten, were some three or four more of 
full bottles, all, I supposed, containing the same 
generous liquor contained in the first of them 
we had tasted. But there was no fresh water. 
I sought with diligence, but to no purpose. 
Possibly the people might have left some casks 
of it in the hold; but that was a search 1 would 
not at present undei’take. ^ 
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I took some cheese and marmalade and another 
handful of biscuits, along with a knife and a 
couple of tin dishes. As I passed through the 
cabin, the light of tlie candle I held glanced upon 
a stand of small-arms fixed just abaft the short 
flight of the hatch ladder. There were some 
thirty to lorty muskets of an old-fashioned make, 
even for those days; and on either hand of them, 
swinging in tiers or rows from nails or hooks in 
the bulkhead, were a quantity of cutlasses, half¬ 
pikes, tomahawks, and other items of the grim 
uiachiuerv of mnrdex'. I placed the food upon 
the deck-house table. 

‘A shabby repost, Miss Temple,’ said I; ‘but 
we may easily support life on such fare until wc 
are I'esctied.’ 

She ate some biscuit and maianaladc and di^nk 
a little wine; but she incessantly sent her gaze 
through the windows or the open door, and 
sighed frequently in tremulous respirations; and 
sometimes there W’ould enter a singular look ol 
bewilderment into the expression of her eyes, 
as though her mind at sucli moments failed her, 
and did but imperfectly luitierstaiid our situation. 
I woulil tlicn fear that the horror which possessetl 
her might end in breaking dowm her spirit'*, and 
even dement lier, iinleeil. Alieady her eyes were 
languid ivith grief and want of re.st, und .such 
btreiigth and life as they still p^sscbsed seemed 
weakened yi-t by t!ie sha<lowing of the long 
fringes. I eiideavouied to win iier aw'ay from 
her thoughts by Uilking to her. 

T possessed a pocket-book, w’liich siip])lied me 
with pencil and jiaper, ami I drew' a diagram of 
the tw’o ships’ami ilie wreck’s ]i(»sition, as I W’as 
best able to conceive it, uml nia^le arrow's to iigure 
the direction of the wind, and maiked <listaiices 
in figures, ami enlarged ireely and heaitily upon 
our prosj>eets, pointing with my ])encil to the 
paper whilst I talked. This inleresteil her. Hha 
came round to the locker on wiiicli I sat, and 
placed herself beside me, and leaned her face 
near to mine, supporting her head by her elbow' 
W'liilst she gazed with eyes riveted to the pcqjcr, 
listening thirstilj'. 1 hail never had liei* so cli^se 
to me before, saving that day when we swung 
together on to the liencoop ; but then it w’as r 
constrained situation, and she had let me know' 
that it was very distasteful to ln*r. Tt was far 
otherwise now'. She w'us near me of ii' r own 
will; I felt her warm breath on my cheek ; the 
subtle fragrance of her presence w’as in the air 
I respired. I talked eagerly to conceal the 
emotions she excited, and I felt the blood hot in 
my face w'lien I liad made an end with my dia¬ 
gram, and drew a little away to i-estore the book 
to my pocket • 

She now seemed able and ivilling to converse, 
but she did not offer to leave my side. • , 

‘Suppose the ships are unable to find us, Mr 
Dtigdale' * * 

‘Some other vessel is certain to fall in with 
us.* ^ 

‘ But she may be bound to a part of the world 
very leinote from India or England?’ 

‘ True,* said I ; * but as she jogs along, she 
may encounter a vessel pi'oceeding to England, 
into which we shall be easily able to tranship 
ourselves.* 

‘ How tedious! We may have to wander for 
mouths about»the ocean! ’ 


‘ It is alw’avs step by step. Miss Temple, in this 
life. Let us begin at the beginning, and quit this 
wreck at any rate.’ 

‘All my luggage is in the Indiaman. How I 
am to manage 1 cannot conceive,* said she, Banning 
her eyes over her dress and lifting her hand to 
her hat • 

‘ Pray, let no such consideration as dress trouble 
you. The experience will gain in romance from 
our necessities, ami you will be able to raad 
llobinsoH fVasoc with new’ enjoyment.* 

She faintly smiled, with just a hint of peevish¬ 
ness in the curl of her lip. 

‘ If this bo romance, Mr I>ug<Uile, may my days 
henceforth, if Clod be merciful enough to preserve 
US, be steeped in the dullest prose.’ 

‘ I wonder w'liere Colledge and the cutter’s crew 
are ? * said I. 

* I do not think,’ she exclaimed, ‘ if Mr 
Colledge were in your place he w'ould show your 
spirit.’ 

‘He was a groat favourite of yours, Miss 
Temple.* 

‘ Not great I rather liked him. I knew' some 
of Ills connectimis He was an amiable person. 
1 did not know' that he was engaged to bo 
married * 

I was aatonislied that she should have said 
this; but 1 W’Uh eager to encourage her to talk, 
and in our st.ite of misery it could signify but 
little what topic w’o liglitcil upon. 

‘ Dill he inform you he w’as engaged V said I. 

*No. I perceived it in liis looks, when liis 
cousin asked him the question.—Did he ever 
tell you w’ho tlie y<mng lady was?’ she added 
listlessly, and though slie spoke of the thing, 
it was easy to see that she was without interest 
in it. 

I could not tell a lie, and silence would have 
been injurious to my wishes for her. Besides, 
she had guessed the truth by no help from me, 
and then, again, our situation rendered the sub¬ 
ject cx<]liisil^ly trilling and iiisignifictiiit. 

‘ Yes,' I replied ; ‘ wc were cabin fellows, and 
intimate. He showed me tlie girl’s portrait—a 
plump, pretty little woman. Her name is 
Fanny (’raw'ley, <Uinghter of one of the number- 
luss Sir Johns or Sir Thomases of tliLs age.’ 

* She W’as looking through the cabin door at the 
sea, and scarcely seemed (o Iiear or to liced me. 
Am 1 strictly honourable in this ? thought I. 
Pshaw ! it was no moment to consider llie rights 
and wrongs of such a tlung Her discovery liad 
freed me from all obligation of secrecy, and what 
I had stft^plicd she would have easily been able 
to ascertiuii for herself on her retui-ii home, if, 
indeed, home was ever to be vieued again by 
either of us. 

‘ What horrible weather,’ she exclaimed, bring¬ 
ing her eyes to my face ; ‘ there is no wind, and 
tl»o sea rolls like liquid lead. When you were 
at sea, wei'i you e\ei‘ in a situation of danger 
sticii as this?’ 

‘ This is an uneasy time,’ said I; ‘ but do Jiot 
call it a situation of danger yet. I am going 
shortly to overhaul the wreck. I must keep her 
afloat until we are taken off her.* ■ 

‘ IIow long were you at sea, Mr Dugdale V 

‘ Tw’o yeara’ 

‘ Is your father a sailor V 

‘No; my father is dead. He was captain 
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in tbe 38th Beginient of Foot, and was hilled in 
Burma.’ 

There was a kind of dawning of interest 
in her eyes, an expression 1 had not noticed 
when .she talked of CoTledge and his engage¬ 
ment. 

* My father was in the army too/ said she ; 
‘but he saw very little service. Is your mother 
living r 
‘She k’ 

She sighed bitterly, and hid her face whilst 
•he exclaimed : ‘ Oh, my poor mother I my poor 
mother! How little she knows! And she was 
so reluctant to let me leave her.’ She sighed 
again deeply, and let her hands fall, and then 
sank into silence. 

AN AUSTRALIAN WOOLSIIEU. 

Bv ‘An Ou> Cuum ' 

Eveby day Australia becomes better known. 
The’ completion of telegraphic communicution, 
and the magnificent steamers of the P. and 0., 
Orient, and other liiic^ have largely conduced 
to that result; visits, too, from Australian 
ciicketers, foothallei*s, and rowing men have all 
tended to awaken and keep alive our interest 
in this far southern laud. A voyage to Australia 
is a very simple affair in these days, and it 
has been ‘done’ by prince and ])olitician, by 
historian and divine, by lecturer and actor; 
while no professed ‘globe-trotter’ thinks his tour 
complete unless the antipodes are iiiclmled in 
his programme. Many books have been written, 
too, about the ‘ sunny south but it is a hard 
matter for a visitor to form correct impressions 
of so vast a country, where his stay is mostly 
for a few short months, sometimes, indeed, for 
only weeks, and the greater pait of that time 
spent in the towns. Under such circumstance'^, 
tnen, it is not surprising that the colonist on 
visiting the ‘old country’ should often be amused, 
and sometimes )Ubt a little bit indignant, at tlio 
ignorance displayed by the ‘hoiiie people’ in 
mattei's more particnlurly appertaining to up- 
country life in Australia. 

Let me try to familiarise some of these scenes 
to the readers of i%amhcr»s —for many a well- 
thumbed copy of the Journal finds its way into 
the back-blocks, and is passed from hand Uj 
hand, cheering and enlivening the lonely lioui-s 
of the solitary boundary rider, or tiivd-out 
Jackaroo (the young man getting ex^K-rieuce is 
so called). • 

The time for gathering in the great wool 
harvest of Australasia varies in tlie different 
districts, according to climatic conditions, and 
.there is hardly any time of the year during 
which shearing is not going on somewht'i'e. 
Queensland and the far north of Suutli Australia 
l^gin in January, February, ami March ; New 
South Wales takes up the tale ; Victoria follows 
suit; and New Zealand is still ‘at it’ when 
Christmas comes round. 

The description of one Australian woolshed, 
and tbe manner of conducting the work, will 
serve for all, tliough there arc differences in the 
make and .shape of the buildings and in tbe 
mode of working. But these differences are of 


little importance, and are mostly matters of 
individual taste, one man holding one style of 
building to be the best suited for the purpose^ 
while another man of equally great experience 
will favour a different one. 

1 shall say nothing nt present of^Uie great 
shearers’ strikes, but take it for gi'onted that on 
the large stutiuu ov sheep-run we are going to 
visit everything is working smoothly, end the 
shearing agreement found satisfactory by employer 
and employed. There has been a grand season ; 
feed is plentiful ; the weather—as it can be 
just at this time—is porfcctioii, and all looks 
most promising ior a start 

The woolslied and huts where the shearers and 
shud-hamls live during the shearing season stand 
—the shed on a slight eminence—about one mile 
£ 1*010 the homestead. We will go and examine 
these. The shed we find to be one of the usual 
sort in Australia, namely, what is called a T-shed 
from its shape, the long poHiou of the letter 
forming the mam building, substuiitially built 
of wood or stone, wdth lolly iron rool. l)owu 
each side is a clear sjiace some ten feet in width, 
technically known as ‘the board.’ Here the 
&heai*ers work. The centre oi the shod is divided 
down the niidille and across into conveniently 
sized pens, where the great hinly of the sheep 
stand; and next the ‘ board ’ on ea< h side are 
wimt are called the ‘catching’ pens, from which 
the sliearen. opposite take their sheep as they 
want them. Thcae snialler pens are filled up 
when empty by the ‘shed-^ ardor.’ All these 
sheep-pens aie liooi*e«l with battens placed a little 
distance apart, in order to peiinit all dirt to get 
awuy. 'i'lie top of the letter represents the end 
of the shed, whereiu are situated the tubleN on 
which are spread out the ileeces as they are 
shorn off by the shearers, ami picked up by the 
boys, called ‘pickers-iq).’ Behind these tables, 
which stretch acioss the shed from ‘hoanl’ to 
* board,’stand tin* wool-iolle)*s or ‘skirtera’(facing 
the bliearei's}, whose business it is to take oil 
any dirty or inferior wool from the ileeces. 
These are then neatly rolled up inside out and 
placed on the chissei’s table belinid. He again 
places them in bins according to their quality, 
whence they are taken by the wool-piessers to be 
packed in bales, sewn up, maiked, and numbered. 
They.then jiass to the ‘dump,’ wluch much 
reduces the si/e of the bales, which are now 
sejureil by iron bands and are ready lor re¬ 
moval. 

On leaving the woolshed, we observe, some 
few hundred yards away, a small wooden build¬ 
ing, which is the ‘woolshed store.’ Here, for 
the convenience of the sheuiersture kept all the 
odds and ends they may require while the shear¬ 
ing la^ts—sheep-shears, oil, oilstones, tobacco, 
matches, slop-clothes, drugs, &c. A large body 
of men is clustered rounil the door. The roil 
haa been called, the ‘agreement’ declared satis¬ 
factory, and shikars, oil, and stone arc being sold 
to the men. This takes a long time ; for the 
shearer is a moat poiticuhir person, and adopts 
all sorts of ‘dodges’ known to the cruft with 
the view of testing the quality of the tools. 
How'ever, all are at length satisfied, and the men 
wend their way in twos and threes towards their 
‘huts' to ‘rig up’ their shears and eat a hearty 
tea, or supper os it is called, of beef or muUon 
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and vegetables, with on nnlimited supply of tea 
and broad and the much-loved ‘brownie*— 
ordinary bread sweetened with brown sugar. 
All are in the best of spirits, and a variety of 
subjects are discussed—the \yeatber, politics, the 
shed ‘ bo^,’ the cook’s qualities, former triumphs 
in the shearing-line—‘ when I was ringer at 
Malloola’ (namely, was leading shearer); while 
two or three have been down to the woolshed tt) 
inspect the nuus—which are usually shorn first 
—and give tlieir several opinions as to what the 
sheep will be like from a shearer’s point of 
view. 

It may be here mentioned that the usual price 
paid for shearing in Australia is from twelve 
to fifteen shillings per hundred sheep when the 
men are found in cook and rations, and tw^ty 
shillings when they find themselves. A good 
cook—in the latter case elected by the men—is 
perha{» the most important element at shearing¬ 
time, for it means the peace and quietness 
associated with well-prepared meals, at the mini¬ 
mum cast, and little wasted. 

As night advances, silence steals over all. The 
last of the ‘slush’-lamps is extinguished, the lust i 
game of euchre, or ‘ante-up,’ idayed, and all I 
hands seeking their ‘bunks,’ roll themselves in 
their blanket^, and are soon fast asleep, dreaming 
of to-moiTow’s start ami the big ‘tulhea’ they 
will make ‘once tliey get their Jiaiids in.’ 

When the light is good enough, work starts at 
six A.M, and as we look out from the overseer’s 
cott'ige a little before that hour we find the sun 
just rising. The scene is indeed a lovely one : 
the well-grassed plains and ridges, speaking of 
Natui*e’s bounty in the shape of an ample rain¬ 
fall, are dfjtted liei'e and there with lordly gum, 
feathery ‘.she-oak,’ and stately pine-tree; while 
in the ‘dix*amier distance* the sky-lme is broken 
by a range ot hills, and we recall poor Gordon’s 
lines as we fill our lungs in this land of pure 
atmosi)here with a ‘dcw-luden air-draught i*esem- 
bliug a long diiuight of wine.’ 

At sheai‘iiig-time, on huge rims, all thesheai’ers 
live and mess by themselves, being in the nature 
of contractors ; while the other hands connected 
with the working of the shed—such as yardei’s, 
pickers-uj), wool-rollers, brander.'*, &c., are paid 
weekly wages, and the station-owner finds tnem 
in coi>k and rations. They me&i and si >ep in 
huts apart fi'om the sbearerp, and are termed 
‘rouseabouts.* The ‘rouseabout’ cook has also 
the care of the woolshed ovei’seer and lirs assistant 
on his hands; and as six o’clock draws near, we 
see him approaching with a llugon, or ‘billy’ as 
it is termed, of steaming hot coffee in his hand, 
and the usual slices of ‘brownie’ or ‘cake.’ On 
these we gratefully break our fast, and the more 
satisfactorily when we lemembcr that nU haiula 
have likewise been refreshed. As we walk acroi^ 
to the woolshed we notice streams of men issuing 
from the shearers* and roiiseabouts’ huts ; and 
on entering the shed we find somg of the sliearcrs 
already at their respective places. These have 
been balloted for on the previous day, and no 
man is allowed to make any change without 

E ermission of the shed-manager. Each shearer 
as his own little doorway or opening, through 
which he passes his sheep when shorn into a 
long narrow pen outside, fenced off from his 
neighboun. Presently every shearer has arrived; 


the pickers-up, with so many shearem appor¬ 
tioned to each to attend ujKin ; the wool-rollers 
ready at their tables, and all watching eagerly 
the movements of the^ manager as he advances 
watch in hand to ring the bell. The belt rings ; 
the shearers dart into the respective sheep-pens 
allotted to them, and bring out the seemingly 
most easily to be shorn sheep they can select in 
tlie hurry of the moment, place it on its rump, 
and shearing has fairly commenced. 

And what a busy scene it is; and how strong 
the contrast presented between the desolateness 
and the silence of ycstei'day morning and the 
liveliness and the activity of to-day. As anile, 
the men take things easily at first, for the eager 
man is apt to ‘ knock his )mnd up,* and anyway 
rams are not to be hurried over. They are 
desirous, too, at least most of them, of doing fair 
Hork and of finding the ‘boes’s’ measure, which 
they very soon do. From long experience I am 
of opinion that it is quite ns often the fault of 
the shed niaimgcr, by his want of tact and firm¬ 
ness, 08 the fault of the men that baa produced 
unpleasantness during the ahearing-seasun. Men 
are but human all the world over; and as the 
shearer is paid by the number of sheep he shears, 
time to him is money, and he tries, naturally 
enough, to shear as many sheep as he ^wsaibly 
can, so long as his style ‘suits.* On the other 
hand, the c>f shed-manager is by no 

means an enviable one, for it is his object to get 
‘all the wool off’—in short, he has to please nia 
employer and to please the men under uis charge 
as well. It is not an easy matter always, and 
generally he is glad when shearing is over. 

We are i*oused from these I'efiections as wc are 
pacing up and down the shearing-board with the 
manager, who from now to the finish will there 
devote his time, by the cry from several shearers 
of ‘Wool,* ‘Take this fleece away,’ as they turn 
out their sheep and rouse any of the pickers-up 
—usually boys—who may have been ‘dreaming 
of hoiu8 and mother* far away. By a dexterous 
movement, the fleece, divested of the belly-piece 
and ‘ trimmings ’—which are leinoved and jiacked 
st'parately—is gathered up and spread well on 
the roller’s table, there to be ‘skirted’ and lolled 
and passed to the ulasser. I’reseiitly, fleece after 
llcece comes jiuuring in as the slower shearers 
finish, and now', iudeed, each man has to ‘ move 
himself,’ the pickers-up to keep the floor perfectly 
clear Irom fleeces, the sweeper to keep it clean 
from the pieces, the wool-roller to skirt and to 
roll properly, and yet to allow none of his work 
to accuiMndate. It is enough to bewilder the 
uuuccubtumed eye. The btdl rings at eight for 
breakfast. No shearer may catch another sheep ; 
and in a few minutes aftei', the last sheep is ‘ off 
the board,’ the fleece rolled, all swept up and 
tidy, and w'e are off to bicakfast. For this, one 
hour is allowed. It is a most substantial meal, 
as indeed they* all are, consisting of cliop or 
steak, or some other meat-dish, any quantity of 
bread, and the inevitable ‘ brownie,’ washed 
down by large draughts of tea, which is made 
in buckets and drunk out of tin pints or panni¬ 
kins. it is really astonishing the quantity of 
this that a sheui’er in ‘good-going order’ will get 
thiough in the day, and 1 doubt if there is any 
country in the W'orld, perhaps not qven Russia, 
where the consumption of tea per head exceeds 
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that of Australia. Let us note as the day pro- 
reeses the amount each shearer, as a rule, im- 
ibes. Before starting in the morning to work, 
we will remember that had his pint of coffee 
or tea^ and as he moi’ched down to the shed at six 
A,M. we might have noticed that he was ‘ doubly 
arined,’ with a pair of shears in one hand and a 
pint of tea (or coffee) in the other. But for the 
rest of the day it will be all tea. At breakfast 
he will, on the averj^^e, have a pint and a half; | 
and as he reappears in the shed after that meal, 
he is again armed with his pint. Of course, there 
are exceptions to this, but it is true as a rule. 
Wo must remember, also, that shearing is very 
hard -work, and the days are warm. The men 
perspire freely, and this probably prevents much 
ill enect 

At nine the bell rings to *go on and the | 
work proceeds till twenty miuuU's past ten, when j 
an interval of twenty minutes is allowed for, 
‘smoko oh!’ at wliich time the rook’s mate, or' 
‘ slushy ’ us he is culled, appears with bucket^ of 
tea to refresh tlie workers. The manager takes 
advantage of thia to walk round the pens outside, 
inspect the shearing as a whole, and if the pens | 
are getting filled up with the sheep, count them 
out, putting down the number in each pen against' 
the name of the man sheanng into it. The sheep 
are then branded with the owner’s distinguishing 
mark in oil and raddle, or some similar com¬ 
position; and when a suflicient number is ready 
to make up a good ‘mob,’ taken to their \arious 
‘paddocks,’ no doubt inteiiscdy ])leased that for 
tuem shearing is over for another year. 

Dinner takes place at twelve or half-past to 
the occompauinicut of more tea, at the conclusion 
of which the tea-armed shearers return to work. 
At twenty minutes past two or so, there is 
another ‘ smoke oh ! ’ and more tea, alter which 
work goes on till four, when a somewhat longer 
interval occurs, and the cook’s mates appear 
again with what is called ‘lunch,’ which ushers 
ill our old friend ‘brownie,’ or jierliai'fs ‘cake’ 
and plenty tea 

According to the duration of light, the shearing 
for the day is over at from thirty minutes past 
five to six, when the men leave the shed with 
their shears and flieir empty ‘teacup.’ Supper- 
follows almost at once, and more tea; and from 
this time till turning-in there are more or less 
frequent ad|ournmeuts to the tea-buckets, which 
are repleni^lied from time to time by the oblig¬ 
ing cook and his assistants. 

But the tea has luther distracted our attention 
from our main subject. .» 

Woolsheds generally have suiRcient space to 
contain a supply of sheep that will last till well 
on in the day ; but when the weather is fine and 
settled, it is l^d policy to ‘cram’ the shed full, 
and ‘fresh’ sheep are brought up at intervals. 
They are much more easily ij^horn coming’ in 
‘full-bellied.* Sometimes a ‘stop’ occurs on 
account of rain, and then while the sheep arc 
drying, the men are at first a little at a loss to 
know what to do with themselves; but they 
soon find something to do in the shape of riding, 
running races, and other sports, though too 
many, 1 fear, rasort to curd-playing and various 
forms of gambling, in which large sums are lost 
end won ;.and it is not uncommon for an unfor-1 
tunate shearer after five or six weeks’ liard work I 


to leave the sheJ penniless owing to his wretched 
infatuation. From time to time we are favoured 
by callers from other shells, who have finished at 
their various places and have come over to us 
to see what the ‘cut’ is like—namely, whether 
our * boss ’ is very hard to please, or the reverse. 
Then every now and again men ore discharged 
for prsislent bad shearing. This they call 
‘ gettuig the bullet ’ or being ‘ shot.’ As a rule, 
the purling is taken quite philosophically by 
both employer and employetl, and the nian^s 
place soon filled, while he tries his luck some¬ 
where else where they may not be so ‘per- 
tikler.’ 

Some men ‘follow .‘'hearing’ literally all the 
year, with perhaps two to three months’ ‘spell’ 
or‘‘rest, stiatiug lu the noith and finishing up in 
New Zealand. Others are small farmers, or the 
sons of farmers, out to earn a little addition to 
their income. 

Tlie last year or two have witnessed the intro¬ 
duction and complete success of Wolscloy’s sheep- 
shearing machine. 1 cannot now notice it at 
length ; buthoe it to say that by its means sheara 
are di.'^pensed with, the wool taken off evenly 
quite ch)se to the tkin—much closer than the 
most careful shearing with shears—the animal 
is veiy rarely cut, and the tleece is shorn off 
uninjured by ‘twice-cutting.’ Lastly, it harms 
the men in no way, but merely ])Ut.s a better 
tool into their hands, witliuut dimini.shing the 
amount of labour required, and it is as fast as 
the old shears. 

But our shearing is drawing to a close, thanks 
to good management on both shies. We have 
had a fair ‘cut’ all along from the day wc started 
on the rams, through liie wethers to the ewes 
and lambs—the i)aradi8c of shearers—and yet we 
are not sorry it is over and the last day aiiived. 
The ‘boss’ is dou’ii from the head station with 
the cheque-bo{»k, and—tell it not—perhaps the 
bottle, to settle with the iiieii and give them a 
parting glass; and for many long montlis the 
‘ Malloola ’ woolshed will relapse again into that 
repose iroui which six weekb ago we roused it 

THE HOSPITALLERS. 

CHArTER IL 

1 

Many of the old inansionb of the Welsh Borders 
bear to this day the sign and symbol of a bygone 
martial age. Most of the castles, such as Good¬ 
rich ami llaglan, have long since become nothing 
but historical and romantic ruins; but where 
some of the great houses have remained in 
prosperous hands, the feudal character in many 
instances still obtains. 

Amf perhaps one of the most perfect specimens 
along the whole length of Ofln’s Dyke is Fother- 
yngsby Court. Built originally of some dark 
stone, almost impervious to the onslaught of time, 
and repaired at frequent periods by succeeding 
Fotheryngbbys, the house, or rather castle, pre¬ 
sents to this day perhaps the most perfect specimen 
of a border fortress. It stands upon a gentle emi¬ 
nence, commanding a wide and beautiful sti'etch of 
country, protected by a moat, which is crossed by 
a drawbridge, bounded by a green»courtyard, now 
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devotetl to nothing more warlike than the exer- time it seemed a strange thing that any girl, and 
cising of iKjrees; and beyond this again lies the especially one of lowly station, should have the 
Com?, flanked by a forest of gigantic elms, au<ia<*ity to acorn the handsome and gallant owner 
where a colony of herons have formed their noisy of such a place as Foth^yyngsby. 
republic. The moat, no longer a blank watery * 1 cannot help respecting her,’ returned the 
ditch, is clear and deep, with feathery n&li and lady inoi-e cheerfully. ‘She displayed a most 
alder shading the water-lilies, a smooth tarn ludy-hke feeling in doing as she has done.’ 
filled with many kinds of fish. The liouse itselfj *I3ut, my dear mother, she is a lady. There 
with a central tower and widely spreading battle- is no <loubt of that.* 

ments, seems to luive lost its frown, as it looks ‘There are ladies and Italics,* Mrs Debenham 
down upon the sloping lawns and trim parlerres contimictl smootldy. ‘For instance, Mrs Clayton, 
all ablaze with scarlet geranium and lobclin, your solicitor’s uife, is a lady ; so equally is our 
rioting in the huge stone vases on the terrace, neighbour the Countess He la Barre; yet you 
Where once the vassjils gathered together at the could not place tijem on the same level.’ 
sound of horn, or the wuiiiing fires burning on ‘ I haven’t ma<lc a study of these nice distinc- 
the battlements, long stretches of greensward tions,’ saiil Hugh dryly. ‘And though Mies 
bear thin wliite hues, <tenotiiig a gentler pastiihe ; Goldsworthy did hold an inferior position—isn’t 
the great quadrangle is now a i(j.se-garuen, with that the correct phrase'/—I must confess to seeing 
grassy paths between, the gray walls sheltering little difrei*oiice between luibtress and servant, 
the delicate cream and yellow and crimson blooms, Besides, wc arc not entirely free from the taint, 
so that the winds of heaven may not visit their if it is a taint, which I very much doubt, of being 
8 Weetne.ss too roughly. connected wdtli business.’ 

Inside, the ohl medieval cliara'der is still main- ‘’I'liat is by no means a just view to hike,’ said 
tallied, with so much oI modern art and culture the listener severelj. ‘It is true that your 

as lends an air of comfort to the place. The father BiM*culatcd with a view to mending his 

house, with its du^ky Ovik and cliain-armour and fortunes, as inuiiy gentlemen do now. It would 
stained glass, ]ia«l no apiiearance of ruin or dis- be absur<l to rank bim with an ordinary business 
astei‘, nothing to show that tlie last of the Fotlier- man working solely for gain.’ 
yngsbys was gone and that an alien reigned in *We won’t go into the ethics of aristocratic 
Ilia stead, master of his very house, proprietor of commerce, at present, because 1 have an engage- 
every stick and stone within the (' 0111 * 1 . ment in Castlefonl this morning. I am about 

But the ioitunate young owner of all this to jiay my new possession there a visit.—Is it 
majestic beauty was occupied with otlier tlioughts really true that ohl ('aptain Goldsworthy is 
as lie sat m his library, wIutc no woik literary actually an inmate of Bluckfriai's ?’ 
or otherwise li<i<l yet been iloue, save when Mis Debeuhuiu did not speak for a moment, 

a harassed Fotheryngsby indicted epistles to When she did so, there was a certain hardness 

hungry cre<Ub*r?5. llugh Debenham W'as think- iu her voice that would ha\e struck an observant 
ing nothing of this as he sat w'lth a blank listener as being akin to something like terror, 
sheet of note-]>.iper Indore liim and an unlighted For a moment her face lost its haughty expres- 
cigar bctw'eeii his teeth. Seated opposite to him, sion ; her eyes seemed to be contemplating some 
and watching liis moody countenance with ill- long-foigotten but unpleasant mental picture, 
di-^guisod anxiety, w.is a lady, a baughtv-looking ‘lie is tbere—ye.s. 1 never thought of that 
dame, whoso flushing black eyes and ilark hair There \^as some—some unpleasantness between 
proclaimeil the fact, as a glance at the young your father and liim when Captain Goldsworthy 
man w*oiild show, that their relationship was a lost his money. I know there were some terrible 
close one. things said between them.’ 

Hugh Debenham looked up ami laughed Hugh, playing listlessly with a pen and scatter- 
imeasiiy. ‘1 daresay I am very much to blame,* jifg the ink recklessly, heard nothing of this, for 
said he, with some traces of sarcasm underlying u new light had suddenly illuminated the dark- 
thc words; ‘still, you know*, it was not ni^ lault ness of his mind. It seemed as if the clue for 

I was born w'ith a heart. If you only saw ’-which he had been so long groping in the dark 

‘ There ; spare me the gushing details. If you was at length in his hands. ‘ I wonder,* said he, 
were five years younger 1 should kuoiv how- to speaking puitially to himself, ‘if my Miss Golds- 

deal W’ith you; but as it is- Still, I am only worthy and the Captain are related? Strange 

wasting words, us we both very w’ell know, that suclt^im idea did not occur to me before.’ 
Beally, Hugo, I cannot understand your going ‘ It is possible,’ Mrs Hebeiiliam returned, with 
through the solemn farce of consulting me in the w’ell-simulalcd carelessness. *I never saw much 
matter.’ of him, though he ami your father were such 

jNo? I have a fancy to ask my mother’s great Iriends. I fancy this daughter w’ent to 
opinion upon these questions—auother proof of London iu some capacity.’ 

my being old-fashioned and out of date. We ^It might she,’ said Hugh musingly, ‘it 
won’t qiiarrel, however; because lhci*e is small might.—What nonsense am I talking 1 Do not 
probability of your being deposedLfroni your high give yoiu*self any unnecessary anxiety, mother, 
state at present. A man can’t very well marry In all probability it will be my fate to wed a 
tt girl who hides herself away from him, as Clara Vere de Vere yet.’ 

Sylvia has done.’ As his mother stood and watched him drive 

Mrs Debenham looked around her with a sigh away in the direction of Castleford, the pained 
of satisfaction. The idea of any one but a damsel expression on her face deepened, and certain 
of the bluest blood presiding over the destinies uncomfortable forebodings tioubled the watcher, 
of the house of Heocuham w’as utterly repug- as the memory of an old crime is .touched by 
naiit to her patrician soul. Still at the same some unconscious hand. ‘Was it a crime,’ she 
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marmured to herseU, *or only an act of pru* 
danced* She Uinied away, and approachit^ a 
dietast corner of the room, unlocked a small 
ebony cabinet, ornamented by heavy brass fit¬ 
ting • Ihside lay a heap*of paprs, faded letters 
tied up with a piece ol faint blue riband, from 
which there ai’ose that sickly smell ])eculiar to 
old documents. Hastily turning over the various 
bundles, she arrived at length at the packet she 
was in search of—a small parcel of documents 
folded in brown paper, and bearing the written 
inscription, ‘ CJoldsworthy.’ 

Most of the lettej*8 were merely tissues—that 
is, business epistles indited in an old-fashioned 
letter-book of the carbon paper and stylus typo, 
dry communications of a purely commercial 
nature, mostly relating to stocks and shares, the 
jargon of which would be unintelligible to the 
average reader. One of them, folded away by 
itself, ran as follows : 

25/7/74. 

Dear Goldsworthy. —I cannot see you to¬ 
day, being coutined to Uic house with a broken 
arm, as you probably know. This anxiety is 
feai'ful. iut you must not snlier for me, as, 
after all, 1 can stand the clash best. Go to town 
immediately and dispose ol every share, and warn 
all your friends. Think only of yourself, and 
nothing of the unhappy individual who has 
placed you in such imminent financial peril. I 
nave wij*ed my broker to do the best be can.— 
Yours ever, H. Crichton Dbbe>’ham. 

l\S,—U you have time, give me ten minutes 
before you stall 

‘If he hud known,’ murmured Mr.s Debenham, 
* we should have been ruined. As it was, there 
was barely time to save ourselves. And yet I 
couhl almost wish that 1 hud never seen this 
fatal letter.’ 

Meanwhile, all unconscious of this uunicless, 
shapeless dishonour, Dugii Debenham drove 
into Costleford, looking forward with almost 
boyish pleasure to visiting his new and strange 
possession. A thousand charitable schemes en¬ 
gaged his mind, little plans for the increased 
comfort of his pensioners, wlio, sooth to say, 
had been somewhat neglected by the last of ^lie 
Fotheryngsbys. There was some little business 
to be transucteil, til's! prmci[>ally a visit to a 
decorator and tu'tist wlio had taken no slight 

? ai’t in the adornment of Fotlieryngsby Court 
t was in the direction of this individuars house 
that Debenham fii'st directed his steps upon 
reaching Oastleford. » 

There are few towns of any size without one 
inhabitant of more than ordinary mental powers, 
and Harold Abelwhite, the crippled artist, repre¬ 
sented most of the artistic talent of Costleford. 
Born of the humblest parentage, and often being 
acquainted with the actual want of food, there 
was yet something indomitable in that white face 
and feeble body. He lived alone in one of the 
small cott(^;es on the outskirts of Costleford, 
attending to his own wants, and painting such 
pictures as one day will make him famous. Un¬ 
aided, untaught, weighed <l«wn by stress of cir- 
^umBtaiice, the painter had yet succeeded in 
educating himself, and, what is harder still, in 
keeping himself by the proceeds of bis brush and 
pencil. 


It was a pretty little cottage, with a small 
garden, filled with old-fashioned flowers; and 
os Del^nham approached, he found the painter 
tying up some sweet-peas to a trellis-work be¬ 
hind which lay the house. There were but two 
rooms down-stairs, each meanly furnished, and 
devoted to the I'cquiremcnts of eating and sleep¬ 
ing. It was only when the stairs were mounted 
that the owner’s artistic tastes were fully dis¬ 
closed. 

The w'hole Uoor, turned into one room, and 
ligliletl by a large latticed window, had been 
converted into a studio. There was a curiously- 
woven Persian carpet on the floor, contrasting 
harmoniously with the draped hangings on the 
w’alls, out of which peeped here and there a 
fiifished picture, or a marble statue standing 
boldly out against the sombre background ; or, 
again, a suit of Milanese armour towering above 
a perfect forest of palms and ferns, witli which 
the studio wa.s profusely ornamenled ; while the 
only flowers there were huge nosegays'of deep 
yellow' roses, liirown carelessly, as it seeineti, 
into china bowls. In the centre of the floor 
' stood a picture on an easel, carefully covei-ed 
with a while cloth, and thi.'*, tt>gcther w'ith an 
open paint-box, was tlie sole evidence of thei'O 
being any particular work on haml. 

‘What a beautiful room!’ Debenhnm cried 
admiringly. ‘There is certainly nothing con- 
ventioiuil in its treatment, and that is something 
iiowa<lays.’ 

‘Every one can enjoy art at home now',’ implied 
the cri|>ple, his sensitive face flushing at the 
compliment, ‘if he only has the taste. 1 could 
make every home in Englund artistic, with no 
outlay to sj>eak oi.’ 

Hugh nodded slightly, but said nothing in 
return. He was fascinated by the quiet beauty 
of the place, and not a little intci'ested in the 
earnestness of his companion. There w'as some- 
thing contagious in the enthusiasm of the hand¬ 
some cripple, witli face ullaine and duik eyes 
burning, us he touched upon his favourite 
theme—the artistic education of the people. At 
length II ugh asked, ‘Ilow about the cabinet P 

‘The difficulty i.'» solved; the damaged mar- 
queteiie has been repaired, even better than I 
thought possible, l^ook there.’ The speaker 
poinUd to an exquisite s|>ecimeu of an inlaid 
cabinet, so perfect tliat Debenham could scarcely 
believe it to be the same damaged work of art 
he had seen it to be only a week previously. 

‘ 1 always thouglit you wei-e a genius,’ he said 
oiliiiiringly. ‘It was a pet piece of furniture of 
my father's—the leceptacle for his business papew, 
in fact May 1 see the pictuie you have veiled so 
closely?’ 

The,artist flushed again, but this time in a 
bashful kind of way, as a lover might when dis¬ 
playing his lady’s picture.^ With a certain linger¬ 
ing tenderness he put the white cloth aside. 

It was a simpje subject enough, treated without 
any meretricious attempt at display—a simple 
cottage interioi', with the window tilled with 
geraniums and creeping plants; and in the 4itu 
light filtering through the leaves was the figure 
of a girl, clad all in white, leading fiom a book 
upon the table. Close by her side was anoth^ 
figure, that of a man clad in a naval uniform^ his 
hands ci-ossed before him in an attitude of atten- 
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tion ; while the group was made up by a third, falling from the usader’s lips, the sound of a sweet 
a somewhat older man, clad in a scarlet coat, his womanly voice, the tones of which caused the 

eyes fixed devotedly upon the reader’s face. The watchers heart to beat a little foster and the 

colouring, soft and subdued, served only to throw colour to deepen on his ^eek. I'or some moments 

up the vivid naturalness of the painting. he stood, till the even tones ceased at length and 

.^tist and spectator stood a moment, the one the book was laid aside, 
regarding the work intently, the painter with his ‘ May we enter?’ Hugh asked eagerly. ‘Woifld 
gaze fixed almost sternly upon his companion’s ’’ 

face, and as he did so he saw a strange glad light 
flash into Debeuham’s eyes—a look of pleased 
recognition illuminating every feature. 

‘That is no eflbi’t of iiujifination,’ he cried; 

‘you know all those characters?’ 

‘Yes, I know them,’ said the arti.st quietly. 

‘How id you discover that 
‘llecause I happen to be acquainted with that 
lady. Will you so far favour me as to give me 
her address V 

‘ Ah ! ’ said the cripple, ‘ I am a solitary man, 
with few pleasures and few fricmls. To me the during tlic ]ni»t few years as Ivory. Aiiicles 
study of exiumsiou is a necessity of my art, luive been written by the score, with a view of 
And as you examined that picture I watched ]»roving conclusively that at no remote futui’e the 
you. In that brief moment I learnt your secret supply of ivory will ceasfi altogether; indeed, 
—I read the joy in your face. Forgive me if I .some writcr^, drawing a little upon their inmgiua- 
speak plainly. What is Sylvia Goldsworthy to tion, have veiiture<I to prophesy that within a 
you V few years ivory ornaments would be trea&iu-ed as 

‘That question you have no light to ask,’ Hugh great mrities. 
replied gently. ‘ I am not angry with you, be- Although this view has gained ground of late 
cause I feel that you mean well.’ years, the idea is not new, as an Kiicyclopaidia 

But Abelwhite scarcely caught the purport of published in 1874 status: ‘If to the quantity 
these words. Every nerve in his body quivered of ivory i-e<iuii-ed for Britain be added that 
w'ith restless agitation, though lii-j keen eanicbt lequired tor the other countries of Europe, Asia, 
gaze never turned fioin Ins visitoFs lace. Fora and America, the number of elephants aiinu- 
moment he hesitated, like one wlio complies ally killed must be vuiy gieat; and the passion 
against his will; then he simply said, ‘t'onie for i\ojy may eventually lend to the exter- 
with me.’ mination of this noble animal.’ But four years 

Tliey ]»a8sed out togetlier tlirough the streets of later, tlie quantity of ivory oflereil in the London 
Castlefonl, the handsome, aristocrat and cifppled auctions (six hundred and seventy tons) was 
artist walking .vide by side m silence, till at length the largest supply submitted to buyei's in any 
the Widemarsh Street was I’uachud. Here, before one year during the pa'-t quwter ol a century, 
the long blank wall bouiuliug the Blackfriars In the year 1864 five humhvd and tw'cnty- 
Hospital, Abelwhite paused, ami turning <]own a two tons of ivory were brought to public sale; 
side-lane, oi)cned a door in the wall and bade his during f8()9, five liundred and eleven tons; in 
companion enter. 1874, ft>ur liundred ami ninety-six tons; 1879 

Tile gardens lay still and quiet in the peaceful oflered five hundred and ten bms ; and 1884 live 
sunshine. The ancient rum, Avith its mantle of * hundred and thirty-one tons. The average annual 
ivy rustling lu the bree/e, gave a quaint bygone supply at the London auctions during tlie nine- 
air to the place. It seemed to Hugh j\h il he had t^Ai 3'^ears Ironi 1863 to 1881 was five hundred 
shaken otf the world, and left every feeline, save and fourteen tons ; but in the following twelve 
tluit of rapture, far behind. ^ montlis (1882) only three hundred and ten tons 

‘ What a beautiful old place !* he cried. ‘What wei-e submitted to buj'era But the discussion 
do you call it?’ then raised as to the probable early extinction of 

* Wc call it the Blackfriars’ Hospital—your ivory was allayed by the average annual supply 
properly now.—Mr Debenham, you will find in London during the two lollowing years (1883 
It to be a great responsibility. It is in your ami ]884]r’iRci*eas>ing to four hundred and seventy- 
power to make the lives ot these worthy men eight tons. 

happy. Come and see theln occasional!}', and Tlie world’s requirements of this valuable 
note what a little it takes to make pcojde joyful article have always been mainly dependent U}>on 
and lighthearted.’ the supplies obtainable from the Dark Contin- 

*They shall not complain,’ Hugh ivjilied eut of Africa. No doubt, many travellers can 
mechanically. * (kn I s^ee the cottagesT reifiember the t;me when elephants were to be 

There were cool shadows in the quadrangle* a seen a little distance north of the Cape ; but it is 
pleasant smell of homely flowess—walHlowerp, a distinct fact that the animals move off directly 
mignonette, and Bronintoii stock, and over all a the white man ajipcars; and with the march of 
dead silence, save for the voice of a woman I'ead- civilisation, elephants have been driven far into 
ing behifid one of the open doors. Hugh felt the interior of Africa, and ai*e now seldom seen 
biiuseU drawn towards the cotti^e, and, looking anywhere south of the Zambesi, 
in, beheld a copy of Abelwhite’s pietture, only the This fact has no doubt Iiad a considerable 
figures w'ere real and lifelike. There was the effect in the falling-off of supplies of ivory dur- 
Captain, seated in his choir; and opposite him ing the past five years, as the present haunts of 
Ben Choppio,listening reverently to the words the elephants oz'c so far removed from ports of 


‘Why not?’ Abelwhite iwked. ‘They should 
be pleased enough to welcome you, and I am a 
constant visitor ; and *— here the speaker lowered 
his voice till his words were scarcely audible— 
‘ may it be that 1 have done right; but 1 am not 
without misgivings.’ 

IVOKY. 

TiiBiiK ol'e not iiuiny specimens of luxury which 
have excited so much intei'eslriu the public mind 
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ehipnient as to cause the question of transport to 
be a difficult matter. It was the knowledge of 
this fact that caused everj one in the trade to 
doubt the possibiiitj^ of Emin Pasha bringing any 
quaniity oi ivory witli him frtiiu the interior of 
Africa, although numei'ous htatemeuts were made 
ill the pi'ess that the traveller had sixty tons of 
ivory with him; and our readers will remember 
that reports went even further than this, it being 
stated that some German bankers had been con¬ 
sulted with a view of their advancing the sum of 
sixty thousand pounds against the ivory when it 
reached tlic cotist. 

Tlie tusks of ivory are carrial by the natives 
on their heads or shoulders ; and to prevent the 
ivory slipping, it is frequently fastened in a sort 
of «ige of four short jiieces of wood. Lai^'e 
heavy teeth are slung on to a pole and carried by 
two natives. Some of th^ lai^est teeth known 
have weighed from one hundred and seventy to 
one liundred and eighty pounds each tusk ; but 
these are rare, although teeth weighing from 
eighty to one hundred pounds each are frequently 
met with in the Loudon auctions. 

It is curious how little is known regarding 
the age attained by elcphant^s in their wild state; 
it would be most interesting to know the age 
of one of these splendid animals bearing tusks 
weigliing together, say, three hundred pounds’ 
weight. Another point never satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained is, whether tlie small teeth--kno\vn m the 
trade as ‘scrivelloes*—mosUv averaging from five 
to ten pounds each, generally commanding from 
forty to fifty pounds per hundredweight, the ivory 
being close and u.-sulul—are the early growth of 
larger teeth, or the produce of a ilifierent species 
of elephant. Opinions nnjstly lean to the latter 
notion. Soft ivory always coiiimaiids a higher 
price in the market than hard, and naturally 
teeth that are sound are more valuable than those 
containing cracks or other defe<-ts. Good-.'sized 
teeth arc hollow whei*e they were attached to the 
elephant, and for some distance down the tusk ; 
and the quantity of <Usease apparent in the 
interior points distinctly to the fact that this 
disease must cause the uiniimls excessive pain, 
and may perliaps go to account for the fearful 
noise heard from the haunts of elephants, often 
I'eferred to in books of travel. 

The demand for bilhai’d balls has shown con¬ 
siderable increase of late years, and this is not 
surprising when our reatlers think of the supply 
wquired to keep pace with the timle require¬ 
ments. Many old Indian merchants cun I'emem- 
ber when a biUiard table was a iari4}''in India; 
but ut the }>rcsent time there is a big annual 
demand for ‘bangles* (pieces of ivory), from 
which the billiard balls arc nianufactiiK^d in the 
East. As a matter of fact, tlie very highest pnees 
paid for any description of ivory are realised for 
what ore known in the trade as‘cut billiaid-ball 
pieces,’ which generally weigh' from eight to 
thirteen pounds each, and meuBure across two 
and a half to three inches ; to-day’s value of such 
being ninety-five to one hundred and six ]>ounds 
per hundredweight. These prices were no doubt 
taken as a basis by a contemporary who announced 
that the price of ivory had advanced to two thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling per ton and upwards. Such 
an all-rouiid average price os this would only be 
paid for the finest ivory suitable for billiard balls; 


whereas in nearly every parcel thei’e is a quantity 
of inferior anU defective teeth, which onV 
luand from forty to fifty pormds per hundred- 
W’cight. We think, in estimating the all-round 
average value of ivory to-day as about thirteen 
hundred pounds per ton, we are veiy near the 
actual fact. Glancing back a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, we find the average value twenty-five j^ears 
ago was about six hundred to six hundred and 
fifty pounds per ton. 

During the pas-t twenty years, nine thousand 
one hundred ami forty-four tons of ivory have 
been offered in tlie Loudon public auctions, and 
this would represent the destruction of some four 
hundred and lilty thousand elephants. But to 
further fully realise the iuimeiihe numbers of this 
n6ble animal which must have existe<l in Africa, 
it is necessary to remember that the above figures 
only include the number of elephants killed for 
their ivory, and it is w'ell known that only the 
luah'S possess ivory tusks. 

The opinion is ni‘<piently exiu-cssed that a great 
deal of tlie ivory brought from the interior was 
from elejihauts found dead, or the remains of 
deceased elephants; but the best iuformatiou we 
have met with concerning tlie origin of the ivory 
supply points to the bulk—in fa<'t, nearly all— 
being taken from elephants shot for this special 
purp(i.se. 

The native carrieifi from the interior do not 
think much of the numbers of elephants killed 
annually to supply the trade demand, in com¬ 
parison willi the living herds on the vabl plains 
of the interior, so that it is quite possible in¬ 
creased quantities of ivory may come forward 
wlieii the vast continent of Afiica is openeil up. 

The impoits into London have certainly shown 
a decided tulliiig (iff during the past live years, 
the average aiiiuml quantity in the sales from 
1885 to 1889 being thiee hundred and forty-seven 
tuns, against an annual supply during tlie five 
jears 1880 to 1884 of four hundred and fifty 
tons. 

But wc must point out that Liverpool has had 
public sales of ivory during the last few years, 
principally west coast (piality brought by the 
diiect steamer.'*, and often including, we believe, 
j some of the Ki\er Niger Conqiany’s ivory, although 
I the bulk of their imports is sold in Loudon. 

I Another important feature is the (piantity of 
ivory obtained from the Congo Free State by the 
Belgian Company ; and thi.s is all sold in Ant¬ 
werp; and the auction held there last autumn 
.included no fciver than thiity-one tons; and 
there was another sale in Antw'erp early in the 
present yeai- of fifte(*n tons. 

1 We think we may safely state that the sorting 
and classification of ivory, an important matter 
to alli concerned, is very much better in the 
London catalogues than ut anv other market; 
ami there is very little doubt tW higher puces 
ar« realised in consequence. 

The Londoiu. public sales wdiich opened on the 
28th January and closed on Slst Juniiai'y 1890, 
included ninety-four and a hidf tons ivory, which 
brought together a large attendance of buyers 
from all parts, and the heavy advance in values 
secured at the previous London sales in October 
1889 were fairly w'ell maintained. 

In closing our article upon this very interesting 
subject, w’e think it is difficult to speak of the 
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fnturo; there is the undoubted fact that since 
the Soudan troubles commenced, many articles 
previously exported from tluit district have cetwod 
entirely to come forward, and this, in our opinion, 
has had an important effect also upon the supplies 
of ivory; ^ind whenever trade from the interior 
is well resumed, the high price now obtainable 
for elephants’ tusks will certainly be a strong 
incentive to traders to procure the article. 

LYNCHING IN AMERICA. 

Ix frequently happens in America that a mob, 
incense<l by the sight of some blood-curdling deed, 
takes the law into its own hands and gives im¬ 
mediate expression to its natural and righteous 
indignation. It is with a view of discountiMinftc- 
iiig every kind of extra-judicial jnmishmcut, and 
of passing o\er the punishment of criminals to 
the properly-constituted authorities, that we give 
the allowing account of what took place at Fort 
Collins, in tlie State of Colorado, about three 
years ago. An a<blcd terror, no do’i)>t, will always 
accompany an ontbin*st of popular fury, and it is 
possible that an occasional ewreisc of lyiich-law 
may have a deterrent effect on scoundrels and 
rulhans whom no other terrors can reKtrain. Rut 
the nnnals of justice furniah numherless instances 
in which men have been confronted with every 
appearance of guilt, but wlici’c a fuller investiga¬ 
tion has proved tliein innocent, in tlie early 
days of America, as in the early days of the worbi, 
it was not only natural but necessary that prompt ' 

f mnisbment should be dealt out to murtlerers, ' 
cst —as there did not then exist the iacilities for 
the proper dispo.sal of enminals which we now 
possess—tliey might escajK* Kcot-free, eitlu'r by 
eliuling their jailers, or by an elfectunl resistance 
to constituted authorities being organised on their 
behalf by relative.^, friends, or follow'ers. I 

It is not too much to say that many of the most j 
prosperous and law'-abidnig cities in Central and I 
Western America have been evolved from rough 
camps, occupied by all kinds of adventurer.-s and 
desperadoes, who regarded the taking of human 
life as little more than a jest. An Irishman, it 
was said twenty years ago, will bandy more words 
about the price of a couple of drinks tlnin will , 
the ‘sliootihts’ of the I’acilic over a quarrel which I 
einls in the taking of as many lives. In tha‘ wild ^ 
and unoiganiscd state of society, it became ubso- . 
lately necessary for tlie i>eac<*able citizens to com- \ 
bine together, and by the establishment of * vigi¬ 
lance committees,’ pursue and punish men who 
committed serious crimes. But in places so far 
civilised as to boast of a sheriff and a jail, any 
interference witli justice is univarranted and 
reprehensible, and ought not to be left un¬ 
punished. . ^ 

Perhaps the less said about the mlu^le^ at Fort 
Collins the better. It# was of an unspeakably 
brutal character. The guilt of the murderer was 
manifest. A millwright, John* gowe by name, 
murilered his wife in the street and in the 

S rqsence of a driver of a wagon. Tlie deed was 
one with a celerity which admitted of no inter¬ 
ference on the part of this horrified witness of the 
tri^edy, wlio as soon as po.'^sible rushed to tlic 
support of the victim and vainly endeavoured to 
stanch the flow ing blood, llowe W'as admittedly 
partially intoxtcat^l at the time. The motive for 


the crime arose out of the jealous nature of Howe, 
who accused his wife of indiscretions which all 
who knew her were convinced were false. Howe 
was arrested in his own Iipuse, and without trouble 
conveyed to the counfy jail, escorted by the. 
sheriff and several deputies. This happened about 
mid-day. • 

Fort Collins, though it goes by the name of 
city, is a town containing little more than a tUou- 
saml inhabitants. By three o’clock there w'as com¬ 
motion among these. The news of the tragedy 
had spread like wildfire. Men began to saunter 
up and form groups and talk ; the groups thick¬ 
ened Imgely, and then melted into one vast dense 
crowd. Every one knows how strangely the 
emotional power multiplies itself in all assem¬ 
blages ol human beings; how men in a body will 
do tilings whicli no single man among them 
would think of doing. And ao there was a great 
heaving and pushing and swaying to and fro ; and 
the excitement grew and grew, and the feeling of 
indignant demun<l for the quick retribution of 
outraged life swelled, until it could be confined 
by no bounds. Lynching vsas loudly talked of. 
The crowd needed only a leader to make a rush : 
and tear the prisoner from his keepers. But a | 
leader was not immediately forthcoming ; and the ; 
crowd melted away, ns crowds will unless pro¬ 
vided witli continuous food for excitement. • ' 

But tlie fire which had been knnUed only 
sinouldeied; it had not dioil out. At nine o’clocK 
that evening some three hundred men presented 
theinsclvi's at the jail and demanded ndinit- 
lancft. Their manner In'spoke business. All were 
mounted, aiul the leaders were effectually masked. 
Admittance was refused ; but they were not to be 
balked. The jailer, the sheriff, and his posse of 
sonic twenty men made a faint-heaited resistance 
and succumbed to superior force. ; 

I'liere is not in an American jail that sombre 
solidity about everything which so depresses a 
visitor to a British jail ; conRcqueiitly, the door 
of Kort <)nllins jail soon yielded to the applica¬ 
tion of a pine-log batlering-ram ; and the masked 
men entered and dragged Howe from his celL 
Umlerstamling what was taking place, the mia- 
(Teuiit Hung himself a few times against the iron 
b«*s which foi'ined his cage, and tlien, in the 
lowest depth of despair, crouched in abject fear 
upon the straw whudj covered the floor of his 
cell. But the hntteriiig-rnm whicli had broken 
open the jail iloor soon forced the frail barrier 
which separated Howe from his self-constituted 
judge.s, and through the opening the fear-paralysed 
wretch whs dragged. Arrivecl 4it the base of a 
demck which was being u.Rcd in the construction 
of a house at the outskirts of the town, the caval¬ 
cade halted. The majority of those uffio composed 
it dismounted. The lea<ler spoke briefly and to 
the point The .sense of justice which resided in 
tilt breasts of the murderer’s self-constituted' 
executioners coifipelled them to ask if Howe had 
anything to say, and to allow him a few minutes 
to make his peace with Heaven. Howe had no 
appeal to make to Heaven. But singling out 
the man whom by some subtle magnetism all 
recognised us the superior power, the criminal 
threw himself at his feet and clung wdth piteous 
entreaties to his knees. Tlie latter shook him 
off and turned away in disgust His cowardlv 
cries for pity were met by derisive shouts. A 
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noose was quickly slipped over bis head and candle, and proceeding along the corridor, was 
around his neck; the rope was then passed over directed by groans to the room in which he was 
the top of the derrick and seized by a liuudred found. He there saw a man extended on the 
strong hands. How in all doubtful transactions Door with a knife plunged in his bosom. He 
jnen Uke to divide their responsibility! The withdrew it instinctively. No sooner had he 
leader of the masked men gave the word. * One, done this than the servants entered, jEvnd found 
twe, three!* cried the men at the rope. Howe him in the position described. He was naturally 
shot up into the air as if a ton-weight had horror-stricken at the sight, and his look of 
fallen at the other end of the hempen cord, horror had l)een mistaken by the hotel servants 
and so the life was strangled out of him. With- for one of guilt. 

out comment the rope was tied to the base of But, fortunately, the circumstantial evidence that 
the derrick; and the cavalcade moved off in will hang a man does not depend upon the force 
silence, leaving the dead body swaying in the of any ohe cii-cumstance or set of circumstances, 
wind. but upon the strengtli of the whole. There was 

It must not be underatocxl that in general cir- one link in the chain missing—the absence of all 
cumstances the respect for law and order in by motive for the crime. Under the circumstances, 
far the greater part of America is less marked the? accused could hardly have stolen anything 
tlmn it IS in Britain. But lest any one should from the deceased, inasmuch as a minute search 
suppose that violali->ns of tlie ordinary course of of tlie room hatl revealed no trace of anything 
justice such QS we ImVe desbribed arc by any means having been seowted. The theory that the crime 
infrequent, let us say that within six months of was the result of private hatred of long-standing 
our writing at least a dozen coses of lynching have was altogether as baseless. No connection could 
b^n brought to our notice. To every sensitive be traced between the two men ; on the contrary, 
heart there is surely something peculiarly revolt- there was evidence of no look of recognition 
ing in the display of deliberate human bloodshed, having po'^sed between them. The Court recog¬ 
in calmly going to work to deprive a fellow- nised the difficulty, and remanded the accused, 

creature of existence. But if it is necessary No fui-ther evidence against him was forthcoming, 
that death punishments should be infiietetl, there In his favour, it was shown that lie was a man 

can be no two opinions about the desirability of against whose lionesty nothing could be urged, 

their being divested of all appearance of viiidic- Such being the state of things, it yet looked as 
tiveness. If the most solemn tribunals are liable though the logical and ordinary consequence of 
, to err—and all human institutions arc fallible— the man’s position must follow and his life be 
how much more likely is it that an infuriated forfeited. 

crowd will make mistakes; and mistakes in such But no. The case took an unexpected turn, 
matters as these are beyond rctilication. It is A man who was convicted of hoi'se-stealing and 
recognised in America that the punishment of all sentenced to penal servitude for life, confessed 
misdemeanours is tlie function of the law, and that he was the murderer, and substantiated his 
punishment is meted out to those who interfere statements with indubitable proofs. lie was stay- 
with the exercise of its functions except in this ing at the hotel on the bight in question. His 
the ‘head and front’ of all offences. Hence, motive for tlie crime was the possession of a 
although we see many notices of lynchings in tlie pocket-book containing notes and money which 
newspapers of America, in none, or in remarkably was exhibited by tlie deceased in his presence, 
few, does the Government think it its duty to He gave information as to where the poclcet-book 
see that the lynchers are tiuced and properly — which, by the way, contained part of the stolen 
pumshed. notes and money and the murdered man’s name— 

The necessity fvir justice to move slowly and to would be found ; he was recognised as having 
be iu the hands of properly-constituted authori- been in the company of the deceased on the night 
ties, if it is to be even-handed, w'as never better of the murder; tlie knife with which it was corn- 
illustrated than by a case reported ut great length' iiiitted was proved to have been his property; and 
in the Proc^x Crvnnn^h EtlraordintMTex. Iwo he justly su(rerc<l the death penalty, 
travellers in France put up at the same inn. At Had it not been for this proviileutial delay, the 
the dead of night the iniuutes were aroused by death penalty would have been inflicted upon an 
cries of ‘Murder!* T!ic servants of the inn innocent man. To him no remuneration—so to 
ruslied to the loom from which the sounds pro- speak—y^ould have been possible. And we ask 
ceeded, and tliere found one of the hstrangers what recompense couhl have been made to his 
etanding over the other with a lighted candle in wife, his surviving relatives, or those dependent 
one hand, a knife reeking with blood in the other, upon him I 

and a look of intense horror on his face. The The foregoing is an instance in which the 
knife had obviously been drawn from the wound appUca^on of lynch-law would Imve been as 
in the chest of the murdered man. The haUts baneful iu fact as it is in philosophy. What is 
de uuU of the survivor were covered with bloul, bad in principle cannot be good in practice. We 
which had obviously gushed from the other’s shrink from a consideration of what dii-e injustice 
wounds on the withdrawal of the knife. The may result from a number of individuals being 
hotel servants at once accused him of munler. allowed without prodigious punishment to usurp 
He was given into custody, and the next day the functions of the legislature and to substitute 
brought up for examination. He then protested hatred and revenge for the scales of justice. And 
his innoifeence, and gave a very plausible explana- in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it cannot 
iion of his presence in the mimlered man’s room be pleaded that lynching is necessary for the 
and of the position in which he was found. He secuiity of society, the suspected criminal being 
s^d that just as he was about to blow out his forcibly taken from the safe custody of thc»e who 
light) bearing cries for help, he snatched up his only have the right to inflict death. 
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The perfunctoriness in the ndminisiration of 
justice in America, the manner in which political 
influence can be brought to bear in favour of a 
criminal, and the power of the almighty dollar 
to clog the wheels of justice—all these things are 
matters for regret, an<l ai*e, we believe, the raison 
Mre of lynchinge. They all, however, admit of 
removal by legislative enactment; and it is to be 
hoped that the representatives of the people will 
plead for their aoolition, and that in the near 
future these foul blots will be removed. 

The estimate in which human life is held in 
ceiiain parts of Western America is well illus¬ 
trated by nu aneolote which was told to us by an 
ex-Attorney-general of the State of Nevada The 
story contnms an clement of humdur ; but it nuiy 
serve to point a moral as well as adum a tale. 
In a oei'tain small town out West, a stranger once 
presented a cheque to the cashier of a bank who 
was also a county judge. * The cho(iue is all 
right, sir,’ said the judge. ‘But the evidence you 
olfer in ideirtifying yourself as the person to 
whose oi'der it is drawn is scarcely surticieiiU’ 

* I have known you to hang a man on less 
evidence,’ was the strungei’s response. 

‘Quito likely,’ replied the judge; ‘but when 
it comes to letting go of cold cash, we have to be 
<‘areful.’ 


SOME EAST END >STIT1)IES. 

Tke East End of London, desjnte the factitious 
and teuiporary enthusdasm for ‘slumming,’ 
fashionable not so long ago, is to the majority 
of We^t En<l people an unknown land. A few 
sketclies from actual life—for to the writer, 
Whitechapel and Bethnal (Jrcen and the area 
between them are nearly as familiar iis Oxfonl 
Str(.‘et—may poshibly interest people who cannot 
imagine any Tamdon but their own familiar one, 
and ai’e more at home in making a continental 
tour than a journey from one cud of London to 
the other. 

In those thickly-populated street, courts, and 
in some cases ancient squares, fallen from their 
higli estate, there is a scene of life wliicli in its 
reality is sometimes broadly hmnorous, soinelimes 
Dantesque in its grim hori*ors. It is of the I’ghter 
side of life wc here propose to speak, and esjieci- 
ully to introduce four distinctive characters to the 
reailer, which are pi-obably very little known to 
the ordinary West Wd iniiabitant. 

To see the oast of London at its fullest ‘typical 
development,’ as the gentleman in ITapjiy ThoiujhtH 
calls it, you mast visit it about seven p.m. on 
Saturdav. Tlie crowded stream of humanity is 
at its thickest; there is more money ii> q small 
way to be expended than at any other time, and 
hence a hundred iniinature indm^tries find their 
oppoitunity on this evening. Among them comes 
the fii-st individual whom we would introduce to 
tlie render’s notice—the Bti*eet umbrella auctioneer. 
He has spread cm a sack or other covering in the 
gutter a quantity of showy umbrellas of all sorts, 
wonderfully ‘faked up,’ to use tlie shing of the 
trade. Most of them have seen better days, and 
have fallen from their high estate. After long 
service, sometimos in very well-to-do quarters, 
^ they have coiue down in a xibless and battered 


condition, to be bartered away for a pot plant op 
the like by the servants, (‘oming into the sti^et- 
merchnnts’ hands duly seamed, smartened, and 
furbished, they make a fine show under the 
glaring paraffin burner v^iich stands behind«tbem, 
and are at prices within the reach of anybody 
having a few pence to spend. • 

The auctioneer has one fine old crusted joke or 
piece of stuge-lmsincss which he never omits, its 
object being to attract a ci*ow<l. For he is far 
above the mere prosaic vendor of gwids who 
simply oders them for sale. ‘Palter,’ which 
means street iheteric, is the belief on which he 
relies to sell his wares. Ilis first proceeding is 
the farcical piece of business which commences 
the evening’^ work. Unfurling a dilapidated and 
huge iiinbrolhi with a huudre<( holes in it, and 
several of its ribs nhaking through them, the 
facetious vendor infonns tlie.ladies and gentle¬ 
men ‘ that no immey would purchase i^ for it is 
a family treasure. His missus used it when a I 
gal in their courtin’ days; many a *ttppy ’our i 
ave th(*y passed beneath it.’ Here lie sighs 
deeply, and inspects it pathetically. ‘After they 
were married, the old woman took it wherever 
she went; and after tliey had a family it got into 
its present condition from—her whacking him 
about the ’ea<l with it whenever he came home 
“tight.” fRoars of laughter.) He wouldn’t ]»art 
with it for a fi’-pun note.’ Thig ancient and 
always successful prologue being over, a thick 
crowd has collected ; and the wily vendor selects 
a showy umbrella, opens and shuts it, violently 
manipnhites it, declai*es it to be unbrnakable, and 
puts it up at ten shillingH. (icueral silence ensues, 
and he lowers his price with great rapidity to 
one shilling and sixpence, at which, with a mystic 
slap on the ribs—which always denotes that the 
lowest limit is reached—he generally sells it He 
warmly thanks the purchaser, loudly informing 
the crowd that he 1ms sold it to a gentleman who 
has money, whereas they, to all appearance, are 
either ‘stone-broke,’ or have ‘left their ha’pence 
on the chimncy-piece,’ And the ‘gentleman,’ much 
embarrassed by the general publicity thrust on 
him, hastily retires. 

Fixing his eye on some girl who is looking 
longingly at the showy little uinbrtdlas iu fronts 
Ifi! oilers her one which has u gorgeous handle, 
and whicli, in his dexterous hands and under the 
paraffin glare, seems equally new and strong, and 
forcing it on her much as a conjurer does a card, 
usually effects a sale at about one-sixth of his 
starting price. The joung lady blushingly hears 
herself IcUqlly complimented on her taste and 
pecuniary means, much as hei* predecessor had 
iKjen, and has to hear a sly allusion lo her ‘young 
man’s ’ admiration of the article ‘ when he’s out 
with her ti'-mori-er.’ 

In this free-and-easy style the merchant disposes 
of his stock—we have seen a large one 'got ml of 
iu a very short ttme—and especially in a drizzling 
night. The summer of 1888 was a very fine one 
for the trade. The most difficult customers to get 
over are the middle-aged women out marketing, 
who want an unibiella for family use, and who 
know by hard experience the value of every 
penny, who also have a thoroughly eflfective 
system of scrutinising everything tliey buv. 
Some of the muhrellas so purchased ore really I 
wonderfully goo<l, seeing the used-up state in 1 
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.which after long service they were originally got 
riJ of, and are ve^ creditable specimens of the 
* faking ’ system. The umbrella merchant lias a 
store of rough-and-rea<ly chaff, which is necessary, 
for th^ are often lookei’l-on who have no inten¬ 
tion of buying, but of chaffing; these are, liowever, 
frequently cajoled into an investment. 

Another characteristic figure is that of the sti’eet 
medicine vendor, who, standing at hie stall, cov¬ 
ered with pills and potions, makes no attempt to 
sell any at first. Rather wouhl you take him for 
a disinterested philosopher. Giuing into vacancy, 
he pouis forth a stream of sonorous words on the 
human system, and has a frightful diagram in 
glaring colours of a supposed Iiumau stomach 
wliicli has been the seat of dyspepsia. The crowd 
gape and listen, understanding about one word 
in ten. Sometime.^ they arc invited to bi’eathc 
into a glass containing clear liquid. By a very 
simple chemical trick, the breath causes a precipi¬ 
tate to bo thrown down ; whereupon the breather, | 
all aghast, is solemnly informed, in stentorian ' 
tones—for un\vi.shed-for iiuldicity attends most of ! 
these transactions down East—tiuit liis lungs are * 
in a condition of unsoiindness from his .stomach ; ' 
which, however, can he remedied by a box of the j 
wonderful pills, ‘ Winch you’ll pay a shilling for 
in any chemist’s shop in London - try that one at ! 
the corner -and which 1 offer at the nominal price | 
of one penny.’ (^uite a sensation is produced, ^ 
and a brisk demand ensues for the pills. Remedies ^ 
for corns also go with great ra]>i<lity; and lor 
cough mixtures the demand is enormou-,. Some¬ 
times the vendor becomes facetious os the night 
wears on, and does a big business in powders ‘war¬ 
ranted to cool your hot coppers alter g<‘tting tight 
to-night.’ At other times he fixes with liis glitter¬ 
ing eye some cailaverous-looking individual in 
the crowd, and, to his great embarrassment, calls 
him up to the stall and presents him gratis witli 
a box of pills, as ‘ I can see by your liajijiearanco, 
sir, that your liver is dishorganiscd, and I wish 
to benefit my speeshes.’ 1’liis elcemosynai-y treat¬ 
ment is usually a profitable investment, and the 
pennies roll in rapidly. 

Given a fine evening an<l a quiet si<le street 
abutting on the main road where pas-s the niad- 
: ding crowd, the street reciter docs a fair Iratte 
He is shabbily dressed, but has an appearance of 
having seen better days, and invariably carries a 
white handkerchief ns his assistant in gesticula¬ 
tion much as EUiston did in our grandfathers’ 
days, a habit which induced mucli remonstrance 
from Lord Byron when on tlie Drury Lane 
Committee. The reciter always maVei» a hmg 
i speech, with a good deal of teutolc^y, and en<l« by 
I informing the assembleil crowd that he trusts to 
their generosity to rewaixl his efforts to amuse 
them. He then pause.s, flourishes his handker¬ 
chief, smoothes his moustache, settles his collar, 
and Sturts'off at once, using much the sanie 
stilted style and profuse gesticulation which were 
so popular with transpontine audiences in the 
days of the Victoria Theatre. All sorts of recita¬ 
tions are in his r^jiertoire^ those which have been 
so well known from modem pens of late j'ears 
taking tbeir turn with American ami old English 
one.s. Pathos and babies usually fetch the women’s 
. Mnnies; vigorous Americnin'»ms of the Phil JUootVs 
typc» .the nmn’s. Sometimes he realises 
% small harvest of bronze, and the rougher the 


audience, curiously enough the better the chance 
of a ‘genteel’ appearance in the reciter. ‘Pore 
chap! He’s never bin used to this, he hasn’t,’ 
is the general conunent; anti with that real 
sympathy only found amid the poor classes to 
any general extent, the pence emphasis^ the senti¬ 
ment Some years back a prominent East End 
figure was a man of somt; talent, who, with a 
wooden sword, recited outside the public-houses, 
Richard HI. and Macbeth’s fieriest soliloquies, as 
also Hamlet’s and Othello’b. 

Nor must vve forget the bot)k auctioneer, who 
vends showy but ubiially stupid books and quires 
of back numbers of popular periodicals of old 
'date for trifling^ prices. He usually stands upon 
a cart, and iniorms his auditors that they can 
get?an eTuu-imiii.s amount ‘of the most hinteresting 
reading for the fireside as’ll keep tlie workman 
out ot the public,’ for a mere tnlle. After evejT 
three or four word'*, he smacks violently the boot 
lie is exliibiting, and rufHes its leaves to show how 
strong is its condition ; wlnle in any back¬ 
wardness is .shown by the crowd, ho warmly 
expostulates with tliein, and beconie.s qtiite per¬ 
sonal in his animadversion.'i on their spending 
their money on beer rather tlian on hooks. 

Jjustly must be mentioned the ‘totter,’ a .sonliil, 
melancholy figure. Doubtless, this epithet will 
puzzle the reailer. In East End parlance, ‘tot¬ 
ting ’ means collecting every scrap of paper, wood, 
iron, coal, bone, or oMier odds and emls which 
lie in the gutters. It is a bu.'-iness akin to that 
of the Parisian chiffotiii'r, and the sack over its 
praetitioner’.s shoulder hoMs u motley and unsa¬ 
voury selection. Gliding hither and thither amid 
the crowtls of marketing ]ioo])le, the silent, gloomy 
‘totter’ pursues his or her crouching way, a 
living illustration of the vast gulf in London 
which divides enormous wealtli Irom poverty as 
<lecp as any in the world. 

EARTH’S SHADOW. 

What spirit daikeiis the bloom of daj ^ 

Tlie dovered mendow no sweetness yields; 

A silence rests on tbe w'avele.s.s fields ; 

The world is haggaixl ami guniit and gray. 

Vhe clouds drift w'earily o^er the sky ; 

The grain is 3 ’cllow, the hills are bare; 

A heaviness broods in the quiet air; 

The streamlet sol>s as It passes by. 

Blit yosteiday morn tbe flowers were sweet, 

The day was bright and tlie world was 3 ’onng; 

,And in the even the tiirostle sung, 

And his song was glad and the hours were fleet. 

But a misty darkness glimmers athwart 
The fields to-day, and the hours are long; 

And I hear a dirgo in the throstle’s song; 

For the gloom is the shadow of thee, my heart 
ViuKA Woods, 
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ON ITAPriNESS. 

From the yoiiiij; lady whoso dream of Hiss was 
comprehended in the desire ‘to cat fat bacon 
an<l swing on the gate all day,’ to the philan¬ 
thropist evolving a scheme for mankind’s regene¬ 
ration ; Iroin the sweep’s notion of liappiness, 
consisting ‘in plenty <d' chimneys to sweep all 
day,’ to the discoverer fejisting his eyes on a new 
and nnexjjlorcd region of Jake and mountiiui; 
froui the classic aspiration of the typical English¬ 
man, who says, ‘Here’s a fine day ! let us go out 
and kill something,’ to the patient phdosophcr 
who secs a new planet ‘swim into his keu’—what 
a mighly space! filled by all manner of high 
ami low desires, in all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

It is not more true that one man’s meat is 
poison to his neighbour, than that what consti¬ 
tutes this one’s happiness would or does make 
that one’s misery. Given a man w liose meat and 
drink it is to collect^ to accumulate, to be careful 
of—be it a museum oi- a money-bag, and ten lo 
one his heir w'ill find his pleasure, or his pleasures, 
necessitate the dispersion of the same, ji e.cemeal 
or wholesale. This one finds the drama of life 
insupportally dull unless he i.s tearing through 
the scenes at a hand-gallop; while that one 
shrinks from the slightest exertion, as if a shake 
would shiver the tender fabric of bis existence. 
Here is a man rising early, and so lute taking 
rest, eating the bread of carefulness in order to 
have the satisfaction of providing a sjielter for 
his old age ; and there a man, too resolutely bent 
on indulging his own delight in idleness to exert 
himself even to provide to-mori'ow’s meal* for 
his little children. • 

At one period, a man of genius tells us that 
happiness is our being’s end and aim, and men 
believe him; at another period, a new prophet 
arises who tells us that men arc not—because 
they are not meant to be—happy; that the fulfil¬ 
ment of dut£ is their only legitimate aim ; and i 


he in his turn is belie^ved. In effect, there is 
but little fundamental dilhrence in the philo¬ 
sopher’s recommendation of duty in order that 
peac e may ensue, and the poet’s coinmendation 
of virtue as the only sure path to happiness. It 
is a singular but unquestionable fact that happi¬ 
ness is so difficult of recognition while present; 
wc feel that it has been, most acutely whcti, like 
heultb, we have to support the want of it ‘Ah 
happy, if your happiness ye know,’ is as true 
on the one hami, as on the other is the uncon¬ 
sciousness which too often accompanies a brief 
season of ha})pine8s. And yet nothing can be 
more destructive of huppinofis, as a thoughtful 
writer assures us, than the self-seeking of a 
conscious search after happiness. Watch a little 
child at play, and you see an unconsciously 
happy human being. But not all childhood is 
happy. Every motlier, or nursery governess to 
a large haaily, knows .the sulky, sullen member 
ol the nursery, who has already discovered that 
life is not worth living, and who does his utmost 
lo compel his otherwise liappy little brothuiu and 
skters to be one with him on this point. But 
even this misanthrope, if he come to old age— 
though he may resent the idea of being willing 
to live his life over i^'aiu—will probably be 
ready to live, say, six months longer; and this 
at a time of life when lie can scaixely anticipate, 
rcasonabTyj more ease of body, less inertia of 
mind. A very triumph, this, of hope over 
experience. 

One great cause of happiness to the young is, 
doubtless, their delightful anticipatioi^ of a future 
wiiich is to be bright with untried bliss. Mystics 
and poets share this forecasting of future hap¬ 
piness with children, and with a like insult 
As children iiiicoiifaciously and by intuition, so 
they, by medibition, ‘calm the mind, and make 
the happiness they do not find.' A great moralist 
supports by his deliberate judgment this founda¬ 
tion whereon to build : ‘ there i%’ he says, ‘ but 
one solid basis of happiness, and-that is the 
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reasonable hoJ)e of a happy futurity.* How solid 
'it is, each must judge fur himself. It cannot bo 
denied that if we could, each of us, see spreail 
out at our feet a splendid future, constantly 
unrolling and expanding before us, we might 
eatch a spark of the radiant happiness of child¬ 
hood ; but it may be doubted whether this pros¬ 
pect might not somewhat di4ract us from the 
dull routine, from the degrading duties, as we 
might perhaps fancy them, of everyday life. 
Hope, the poor man's friend, <as Fear is the rich 
man’s torment—hope is left; but we all know 
that hope deferred is but lenten eiitertaiu- 
meiit 

*To one who knows what conduct is,’ writes 
Matthew Arnold in what is surely a very noble 
pa'^siigo—‘to one who knows what conduct is, 
it is a joy to be alite ; the Lord makes happiness 
by revealing to us righteousness, and adds to 
the boon this glorious world to be righteous in.’ 
Undeniably, conduct yields \ts that sustiiined | 
satisfaction which nothing else earthly can either ; 
afford or destroy. 

To be able to look back on a well-spent day 
cheet? and calms us for our approaching i-est; 
while to be able to look back on a well-spent 
life is to possess in the evening of our days a 
source of content wlucli Fate itsedf cannot snatch 
from our gr.isp. Bacon places the purest of 
human pleasures in a garden ; but beyond this 
pleasure, pure and lasting as we acknowledge it 
to be, we must reckon the soul’s calm sunshine 
felt in one approving hour, when by our con-' 
duct we have been enabled to conduce to the j 
comfort of a single human being. i 

Wealth, honour, love, ubeilience, troops of j 
friends, all these, and a thousand other good giits I 
that help to make a man happy, he rejoicc.s over, 
but with trembiiug, knowing full widl how; 
fragile is his tenure of them: when our soul's | 
content is most absolute, then follows most surely 
a haunting fear of what shall succeed in unknown 
fate. But let ris take couri 4 »e ; ‘ to bear is to 
conquer our fate;’ and after all, men can Uvp 
bu a very small modicum of happiness, for they 
can survive and smile after ‘consummate shame, 
in the profoundest desolation of mind and soul, 
in abject poverty, in noisome dungeons; by 
nobly persevering, they live on, and live through 
it all.’ • ■' 

Moi'eover, it is the body that warms the clothes, 
not the clothes the body; and, in the words of one 
of our great teachers, ‘ the spiiit of a man makes 
felicity and content, not any spoils of a rich 
ioHune wrapt about a sickly and uneasy sopl.’ 
As Burns tells us, if happinesA have not her 
seat and centi’e in the breast, w*e never can be 
blessed. 

It behoves us to lay hold of every offered 
chance of happiness, whether it be in watching 
and tending the grdwth of a rose, n lily, a tree, 
or better still, a human soul; counting ourselves 
happy if we can help forward any of the beauty 
•atta goodness in this world; happy while we 
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\ possess the present moment’s actual power to 
perceive an outward universe of consummate 
beauty, if of inscrutable design: and to appre- 
! bend an inward world of love and reverence. 


MY SHIPMATE L 0 U,I S E. 

THE ROMANCE OP A WRECK. 

CHArTEB XXL—STILL SEARCHING. 

I QUITTED the deck-house to take another look 
round. Just then rjiin began to fall, and the 
sea became slirouded with the discharge. So 
oil-smooth now was the swell, that each drop ^ 
it fell pitted the lead-coloureil rounds with a 
black point, and the W'ater alongside looked to 
be* spotted with ink. As I hud met with no 
Iresli water in the little r^'om that 1 call the 
pantry, and there might be none in the hold, 
or noiie that with my single pair of hands I 
should be able to come at, 1 re.solved to take 
advantage >f the wet that was pouring down, and 
dive«l into the cabin t(» search for any vessel that 
would catch and hold it. 'i'lie hour and sugar 
casks in the i>antry would not do. I peered into 
the other berths, but coukl see nothing to answer 
the purpo.se. ll was of the first consequence, 
however, to us that W'c should possess a store 
of drinking water to mix with our wine, for we 
were in the tr(*pic& ; the atinosjduTC was heavy 
with heat even under a shrouded heaven ; it 
was ea‘5y to figui.e what the teinperaUire wonld 
rise to when the sun should shine Ibith ; and 
the mere fancy of days of stagnation and of 
vertical suns, of this hull roasting under the 
cc'iitial liroiling eye, of tlie breatlilew sea stretch¬ 
ing in fevcribii bieathings into the dim blue 
distance unbroken by any lip of sail, and no 
fresh water to dunk, was horrihl}' oppressive, 
and rendered me half crazy to find some cou- 
trivance to catch the rain, which luiglit at any 
moment cease 

The thought of the lockers in the deck¬ 
house occurred to me. 1 mounted the ladder 
and searched them, and, to my imspeakahle joy, 
lound lu the locker upon which Miss Temple 
had been seated during the night, four aiuvas 
buckets, apparently brand-new, as 1 might judge, 
from < tlie cloth and from the rope-handles, 
^i'lie nun fell heavily, and the w’atcr gushed in 
streams from the root of the deck-house at many 
points of it. Ill a very short time tlie Imckets 
w'ere filleil, but they were of a permeable sub¬ 
stance, and it w’as necessary to decant them as 
soon as possible. There was no difiliculty in 
doing this, fur tliere were several emjity bottles 
ill the shelves below, along with a couple of large 
Jut'S, some tin pannikins, and so forth. These 1 
brought up, washed them in the rain, and then 
filled them, and m this manner contrived to 
stove away a good niuuher of gallons, not to 
mention the contents of the buckets, which I 
lelt hanging outside, to fill up afresh, meaning 
to use them first, and taking my chance of loss 
through the water soaking through them. 

All this, that is to be described in a few lines 
of writing, signified a lengthy occupation, that 
broke wcU into the day. Miss Temple watched 
my labours with interest, and begged to be of 
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service; but she could be of little use to mo^ 
nor would I suffer her to expose herself to the 
wet. 

‘Will not this rain fill the hull,’ efie exclaimed, 
*aud sink her V 

‘ It wouhl need to keep on raining for a long 
while to do that,’ said I, laughing. ‘ I am going 
below to inspect the forepart of her, and to ascer¬ 
tain if possible what her hold coutiiins. Will 
you accompany me ?—The hull rolls steadily ; 
you will not fiiid walking inconvenient, and it 
is very necessary that you should occupy your 
mind.’ 

* I should like to do so,’ she answered ; ‘ but 
should not one of us sUiy lieiv, in case the sea 
should clear and show us the sliips ?’ 

‘Alas!’ said I, ‘there ia no wind, and 1.he 
ships probably lie as motionless as we. This 
weather will not speedily clear, I believe. We 
shall not be long below, and any sort of exertion 
is better tUan Mtting Ii<re in loneliness and 
musing upon the iiuMt.ible, atnl adding tbe 
lUHcry of tliouglit to the distres? of our situa- 
ti<jn.’ 

‘Yes, you are right,’ she exclaimed, rising; 
‘you give me some heait, Mi’ Dugdale, yet 1 do 
not know why. There is nothing that you can 
say to encourage me to hoj)e.’ 

To this I made no reply, but took her hand, 
and assisted lier to descend llie ladder. She 
came to a stand at the toot oi it, us though 
territied by the gloom. 

*lt IS dreadful,’ she exclaimed in a low voice, 
‘to think that only a lew short 110111*8 1450 the 
poor lieutenant, whose heart was beating high 
with thouglits of returuiug home, should have 
been langliing and [okiiig—liere ^ I can Iieui* 
his voice stdl; 1 can heal' Mr (JoUedge’s laughter. 
—Hark ’ What noises are those V 

‘Itats !’ 1 exclaimed. 

The siiueakiiig was shrill and fierce and near. 
1 lighted a candle, she meanwhile coming to 
my si<le, her elbow rubbing mine, as though 
she would have my hand within an instant's 
reach of her own. The squeaking continued. 
It souudeil as though there were some score of 
rats worrying something, or fighting among them¬ 
selves. 

‘Hold this candle for u moment,’ said I ; and 
1 advanced to the bulkhead and look d^wn. u 
cutlass, and then peeped into the little passage 
that divided the after cabins. The rats were 
somewhere along it, but it was too dark to see; 
80 , laying the cutlass aside, I took down a musket 
and sent tbe heavy weapon juveliu-fashion sheer 
into tlie thick of the hideous noise. A huge rat 
as big U 8 a kitten rushed over my feet; Miss 
Temple uttei*ed a shriek, ami let fall the caudle. 

‘Do not be alarmed!’ I shouted; ‘iHiij beasts 
know their way below; ’ and seeing the pallid 
outline of the candle upon the deck, I picked it 
up and relighted it • 

‘Oh, Mr Ougdale,’ she cried a voice that 
trembled with disgust and fear, ‘what am I to 
do 1 I dare not be here, and 1 dare not be above, 
alone. Wliat is more shocking and terrifying 
than a rati’ 

I told her that rats were much more afraid of 
U8 than we conUl iiossibly be of them ; but com¬ 
miserating her alarm, 1 offered to escort her to 
the deck-house. 


‘But you will not leave me there?’ she ex-^ 
claimed. ^ 

‘It is very necessary,’ said I, ‘that I should 
examine the state of the bull’ 

‘ Then I will stay ^ith you,’ said she; ‘ 1 
cannot endure to be alone.’ 

Sbe gathered up her dress, holding the folds 
of it with one hand, whilst she passed the other 
through iny arm. I could feel her shuddering 
06 she clung to me. Her eyes were large with 
fright and aversion, and they sparkled to the 
candle-flame as slie rolled them over the deck. 
At the extremity of the passage that separated 
the foremost berths where tbe pantry was, stood 
what I believed u bulkhead ; out on bringing 
the candle to it I discoveied that it was a door 
ol very heavy scantling, that elided in grooves, 
with a stout iioQ handle for pulling it by. It 
travelled very easily, as sometliing tliat had been 
repeatedly used. The moment it was open, there 
was plenty of daylight; for the open s<|uare of 
the main hatch } owned close by overhead, of 
dimensions considerable enough to illuminate 
eveiy part of this interior. 

I stood viewing with wonder a scene of extra¬ 
ordinary confusion. There were no hammocks, 
but all about the decks, in higgledy-piggledy 
heaps and clubters, were mats or some sort of 
West Indian reeds, rugs and blankets, bolster- 
shaped bag!-, a few sea-chests, most of them 
capsized, with their lids open, with a sui’prising 
intermixture of hook-pots, tin dishes, sea-boots, 
oilskins, empty broken cases, staves of casks, 
tackles, and a raffle of gear and other things of 
which my mind docs not preserve the recollec¬ 
tion. Se\ei*al large rats, on my swinging the 
door along its grooves, darted from out of the 
various heupH, and shot with incredible velocity 
down through the large hatch that conducted 
into the hold, and that lay on a line with the 
hutch above. 

‘By all that’s- Well, well! here’s been 

excitement surely,’ said I; ‘was ever panical 
terror mure incomparably siiggcbted 1 But this 
brig was full of men, aud there was manifestly 
a tremendous bcruinble at the lost AVouId not 
any one think that there hud been a fierce fight 
d<swn here?’ 

• ‘ Do you think there are any <lead bodies under 
those things V exclaimed Miss Temple in a hollow 
whisper. 

‘See !’ cried I; ‘lest there should be more lats 
about, suppose J contrive some advantage for you 
over the beasts ;’ aud so saying, I diagged one 
of the lui’^st ot the seu-chessts to the bulkhead, 
and helped her to get upon it. 

This seemed to make her easier. Filled as my 
mind was with conflicting emotions, excited by 
the extraordinary scene of huiTy and disordei* 
which I surveyed, I could yet find leisure to 
glance at and deeply admire her fine command¬ 
ing figure, os ^le stood, with inimitable uncon¬ 
scious grace, swaying upon the chest to the regu¬ 
lar rolling of the hull. It was a picture of a 
sort to live as long as the meiiiory lasted. There 
she stood draped in the elegancies of her white 
apparel, her full, dark eyes large and vital again 
iu the shadow of her rich hat, under which her 
face showed colourle^ and faultless in linea¬ 
ment 08 some incomparable aehievenieiit of the 
sculptor’s art: her beauty and dignity heightened 
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in a manner not to be expreBsed or explalne<l hy 
the chartwter of the scene round about the 
uncovered square of hatch througli which the 
rain was fal]ing->the wild disorder of tiie 
deck, •the rude ^anis alid coarse sides of tlie 
interior. 

I approached the etlgo of the hatchway and 
looked down. Little more was to be seen than 
ballast, on the top of wdiicli lay a couple of diB< 
mounted guns, apparently twelve-ponnders. A 
short distance forwjird in the gloom were the out¬ 
lines of some casks and csises. The hull was dry, 
as the lieutenant had said. Water there undoubt¬ 
edly must have been, washing to and fro under 
the ballast and down in the run, but too incon¬ 
siderable in quantity to give me the least uneasi¬ 
ness. One glance below sufficed to iwsure me that 
the fabric of the wreck was tight. 

1 considered a IV^tlc whether it mights not be 
possible to so protect the yawning hatches as to 
provide against any violent inroads ol water, 
should this dirty shadow of weather that over¬ 
hung the wreck in wet end in wiinl; hut there 
were no tarpaulins to*bc seen, no spare planks or 
anything of a like kind which could be converted 
into a cover, nothing but mats and rugs, which 
were not to be put to any sort of use in the 
dii'ection 1 had in my mind. 

I left Miss Temple standing on the chest, 
darting alarmed glances at the huddled heaps 
which littered the decks, and walked forward tu a 
doorway in a stout partition that bulkheuded ofl‘ a 
short space of forecastle from these ’twecn-deck.s. 
There was an open forescutUe here that maile 

A cf light This w'as the interior that had 
unit out, as the lieutenant had told me, to | 
the condition of a charred shell. The deck and 
sides \vei‘e as black as a hat, and the jdace showed | 
as if it ha«I been constructe4l of charcoal A 
strong smell as of fii'e still lingered. Whatever 
had been here in the shape of sea-turniture w’as 
burnt, or removed by the people. I picked up a 
small handspike, and entering the cindeky apart¬ 
ment, beat here and there against the semi-calcined 
planks, almost expecting to find the handspike 
shoot through j but black as the timber looked, it 
yielded a hearty return of echo to my thumps; 
and I retunied to Mies Temple, satisfieil that the ' 
hull was still very staunch, and, hut for hcV 
uncovered hatches, as seaworthy as ever she had 
been at any time since her launch. 

Whilst turning over some of the mats and 
wearing apparel on the deck with my foot, 1 spied 
a large cube of something yellow, and on picking 
it up and examining it, I was very hapVy to <iis- 
cover that it was tobacco. 1 made more of this 
than had I found a purse of a hundred guineas, 
fop, though I had my pipe in my pocket, I was 
without anything to smoke ; and I cannot expi*efta 
how hungrily during the night I had yeaiaied for 
the exceeding solace of a tew whiffs, and with 
what melancholy I had viewed “the pi-ospect of 
having to wait until we were rescued before I 
should obtain a cigar or a pipe of tobacco. 

‘What have you there, Mr Dugdale?’ cried 
Miss Temple. ^ 

‘A little matter that, coming on top of the 
discovery that this hull is as good as a cork under 
oup feet, helps very greatly towards ise-establish- 
iDff jay peace of mind—a fiunp of very beautiful 
y and I smelt it fondly again. 


‘Oh, Mr Dugdale, I thought it was a dead rat,, 
she exclaimed.—‘ What are all those mats?’ 

‘The privateerbmen used them to sleep on, I 
expect. The quantity of them tells us how 
heavily manned this ohl wagon went’ 

‘There is no wind, Mr Dugdale. The rain falls 
in perfectly straight lines. Lot us return to the 
deck-house.’ 

I took her hand and helped her to dismount 
She gathere<l her dress about her as before, and 
passed with trepidation through the darksome 
cabin, holding tightly by luy arm, tuid then, with 
a wearied des^pairful air, seated herself upon a 
locker and leaned her chin in her hand, biting her 
under-lip whilst she gazed vacantly through the 
little window at the sullen raining gloom of the 
6k.L 

1 .should hut tease you by attenij)titig tfj nar¬ 
rate (he passage of the hours from this point 
All day long it rained, no air stirred, and the 
leaden sea flattened into silky lieavings wide 
apart, on which the hull idled quietly. Possess¬ 
ing but tin clothes in which I stood, 1 fetched an 
oilskin from the ’tween-decks to save me from a 
wet skin ; and thus attired, made several journeys 
into the foretop, where I lingered, straining my 
gaze all armmd into the shrouded horizon till 
my eyeballs seemed to crack to the stretching of 
my vision. Sometimes when lu (he derkdiouse 
I uould start to my leet on fancying 1 heanl a 
sound of oai*6,; but it was never more limn some 
sobbing wash of suell, or .''ome stir of the rudder 
swayed on its pintles by the movement of the 
fabric. There was plenty of stuff below with 
uhich to make a smoke, hut no pivpai'ution for 
such a signal could be made whilst it rained, 
nor could any purjio.se he served by liaving the 
materinls leudy until the weather cleared and 
W'iiid blew and hometlimg lio\e into sight. 

Miss Temple’s miserable dejection grieved me 
bitterly. Tin- horror of our situation seemed to 
increase upon her, and say whnt 1 might, I never 
succeeded in coaxing the* least air ol spirit into 
her face. It was tlistrcssing beyond language 
to see this haughty, beuiitiful, high-born woman, 
accublomed to every retincment and elegance that 
was to be puichuscil or contrived, reduced to siicli 
a pass as tins . languidly putting her lips to the 
rough pamiikin in whicn 1 would hand her a 
I draught of wine and water, scarcely able to liite 
the (linty biscuit which, with marmalade and 
(hecM.', loj'ined our repa.sts, .-itting for weary long 
spells at a time motionless in a corner of the 
rough structure, her eyelitls heavy, her gaze fixed 
and libtles', her lips parted, with all their old 
haughty e.xpressioii of imperious resolution gone 
fiom tliem, her fingers locked upon lier lap, her 
breast now and again rising and falling with 
hy«-tcn^ .swiftness to some wi'encliing emotion, 
which yet found her face iimrble-like, and 
her eyes without their familiar impassioned 
ghw. 

1 recollect \};ondcring once, whilst watching 
her silently, whether there would prove anything 
in this experience to change her character, should 
the Iiidiaman recover us, there might be a full 
fourteen or even sixteen weeks of association 
before us yet. Once safely aboai'd the Oountesi 
Idn^ would she let this experience slip out of her 
mind as an infiuence, and repeat in her manner 
towards myself the cold indifiereucs, the haughty 
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neglect, the distant supercilious usage, which I 
had found bo insolent, that I was coming very 
near to as cordially hating her character as I 
deeply admired the beauties and perfections of her 
face and person ? Was she not a sort of woman 
to accept obligation, and to look, if it suited 
her to do so, very toUUy afterwards upon the 
person who had obliged her 1 Kidiculous as the 
emotion was at sucli a time, when, for all I knew, 
in a few hours the pair of us might be floating, a 
brace of corpses, fathoms deep in that leaden 
ocean over the side, yet I must confess to a small 
stir of exultation at tlie thought tlmt suppofeiiig 
us to be rescued, let her behave as she please(i, 
sIio never could escape the memory of having 
been alone witli me m this liorrible hull, nor 
avert the discovei-y of this circumstance by Tier 
relatives and friends. It was a c.onsidcration, 
indeed, to bring her very niucli « loRer to me than 
ever slie had dreamt of ; and to my mind it Was- 
as complete a turning of the tables as the most 
romantic fancy could have invented, that she who 
could scarcely address me on b(»jii'l the India- 
man for pride and for dislike too, lor all I could 
tell, should now be in the intimate and lonely 
association of fehipwrock with nu., clinging to me, 
entreating me not to leave lier snle, dejieinlent 
upon such spirit and energy as J poRse8se<l for ^ 
the food ami ilrink th.it was to su]>]>urt n.-, and 
again and again talking to me with a frec<lom 
which she would have pxhil)ite<l to no living 
creature in the Iiidiauian, her aunt excepted. 

When that second night came down black ns 
thunder, raining liard, the ocean brcathlchS, 1 
entreated her to rest. 

* Von must sleep, Miss Temple,’ said I; ‘ I will 
keep watch.' 

She .'iliook lier head. 

‘Nay,’ 1 coutinuc<I; ‘you will rest comfortably 
uptni tins hicker. \'oii need but a pillow. There 
is noLlmig in the labins to be thought of for that 
ui’iio'sc ; but £ believe I can contrive a soft 
olster for you out of my coat.’ 

‘You arc very kind ; but 1 shall not be able to 
sleep.’ 

I continued to entreat lier, and now slie was 
affected by my earnestness 

‘Since it will plea-'C you if I lie down, Mr 
Uugdale, 1 will do so,’ suicl she. 

1 whipped off my coat and rolled it up; and 
she removed her hat with a manner that made 
me see she abliorred even this trilling di.'sturbaiice 
of her apparel, us though it signilied a sort of 
settling <lown to the uu'-peakable life of the 
wreck. The fabric swayed so tenderly that the 
bottle containing the caudle stood without risk 
of capsizal upon the table, and the small but 
steady flame slioue clearly iijion her. How 
delicate were her features by that liglil-! how 
rich and beautiful the exceeding abundance of 
the dark coils of her# hair, the richer and the 
more beautiful for the neglect in it, lor *1110 
shadowing of her whit^ brow by the disordered 
tresses, for the drooping of it about ber ears 
with the sparkle of diamonds theio ! Trebcntly 
she was resting. 

I removed the candle to the stanchion, and 
secured the bottle where the light would be off 
her eyes, and «at me down near tlie doorway 
as far from her as the narrow breadth of the 
structure wohld permit, where 1 filled a pipe 


and smoked, expelling the fumes into the air^ 
and listening with a heavy heart to the faint 
sounds breaking from the interior of the hull, to 
the washing moan, at long intervals, of some 
passing heave of swell, and to the squeaking 
of the rats in the cabin below—a most dismal 
and shocking sound, I do pi'otest, to hearken-to 
amidst the hush and plackness of that ocean 
night, eenreo vexed by more than the pattering 
of the rain. 

From time to time Miss Temple would address 
me; then she foil silent, and by-and-by, looking 
towards her, I observed that" she had fallen 
asleep. 


SEEKING SUNKEN TREASURE. 

The greedy ocean—as Horace terms the bound- 
le.'-s expanse of watcTs thatf joins the nations 
it divides—not only puts a period to the check¬ 
ered career of many a skilful seaman, but also 
engiill's stately ships and the toil-won ti'easures 
which they perchance con'ani. It is, however, 
mnch moi-e the friend of man than liis enemy. 
Tlie human race have not been slow to devise 
means uhei-eby t-oine portion of the spoil can 
be recovered from the fabled home of Neptune 
and the Neieiils. Seeking for treasure At the 
bottom of ohl ocean partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a lottery, with few prizes and many 
hl.'Uiks; but it has attracted the attention of 
adventurous epintb making haste to get rich 
under every sky. it is the coiTcct thing nowa- 
tliiyn to form such a venture into a Limited 
Liability coaipuny, as though it wei’e a silver 
i mine or any other terrestrial undertaking. The 
scajKigrace son in Bemiy Money Morlihoy is 
represented by the authors as jffimulating the 
rapacity of his father by a plausible ileserip- 
lion of»a rich wreck that lay in about eight 
■ fathoms of water somewhere between Turk’s 
I Islands and the Bahama^i in a snug spot known 
I only to himself. One hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, in substantial ingots of gold and silver 
4VU11 from the bowels of the eai'th, awaited him 
who should be bold enough to attempt their 
rescue from the depths of the sea. All this 
treasure could be obtained, he informed his 
avaricious sire, at a total expenditure of one- 
twentieth of its value. Tins would certainly 
yield u higher percentage than antiquated consols 
or even a modern cotton ‘ corner.’ 

Jules Verne has delighted his numerous readers 
by his extravagant desci-iptions of submarine 
forests, pearls worth ten million francs and as 
large as a cocoa-nut, and gigantic oysters. Scien¬ 
tific expedition^ have failed to meet with any 
of these marvellous ocean treasures, evolved from 
the inner consciousness of the famous writer of 
fiction in a motley garb of distorted facts. They 
have, however, acquired other deep-sea treasures, 
which, although valueless on ’Change, and pro¬ 
bably classed with the veriest rubbish by matter- 
of-fact men of business, have proved important 
factors in determining a more accurate know- 
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ledge of mariae zoolc^ and botany. Then, 
again, there are those mote humble toilerfl of 
the sea, divers for pearl and sponge, who perform 
their arduous tasks witho\(t extraneous aid. The 
length •©£ time spent under water by these men, 
after leaving the upper air, is limited by their 
powers of endurance. Hence, neither extensive 
nor prolonged submariile operations could he 
effected in this way. We arc concerned more 
immediately with greater gain. 

Diving-bell, waterproof suit and helmet, and 
electric light, have done much to render W'ork 
under W'atcr a success. When constructing the 
foundations of a bridge, or repairing a leaky 
place in the immersed portion of a ship’s hull, 
it is often absolutely necessary that men shall 
remain beneath tin; surface of the water while 
the vrork is proceeding. It is true that a coffer¬ 
dam might be built up; but this would be 
more costly and less speedy. The diving-bell— 
a large hollow iron vessel—supplies this pres.sing 
need indifferently, if has an opening at its base, 
os its name implies ; it is provided with inside 
accommodation for the workei-s; and is suf¬ 
ficiently strong to withstand tlie pressure of the 
superiacumbent mass of water. All being ready 
and every one in bis place, the bell is gradually 
lowered by suitable apparatus beneath the sur¬ 
face of the water. Tlie air which it contains is 
compressed, and the water rises a little inside; 
but all above remains dry and snug. Powerful 
force-pumps connected with the to]) of the bell 
keep up a supply of pure air and prevent the 
air-space from being fuT’ther encroached upon 
by the water. Submarine work can be Ciariied 
on by this means; but operations are necessarily 
confined to the area beneath the bell. Tlie 
diving-bell Inia a certain cl.um to antic^uity, if 
the accounts of Aristotle and Jerome hii accepted. 
Friar Bacon is said to have constructed one 
about the year 12.'’)0; but the earliest reliable 
account of its use in Europe would appear to 
be that of the descent of two (Irecks at Toledo 
in 1538 in the presence of the Emperor Charles 
V. They went under the water ‘in a very 
large kettle, suspended by ro]»e, mouth dowm- 
w’ard,' The astronomer Halley lias the merit 
of inaugurating subman'no work in this country ; 
for he not only improved on the crude ]fleas of his 
day, but actually dc.scended forty-five feet in a 
bell of his own arrangement at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Smeaton was tire first to 
employ diving-bells for civil-engineering pur- 
osea; and he constructed Ramsgate Harbour 
y their aM in 1780. 

The discovery of the properties bf india-rubber 
had au imjiortaut bearing on the success of ocean 
treasure-seeking. It is au instance of an improve¬ 
ment in one branch of industry leading to 
unforeseen development in another. By dis¬ 
carding the bell and adopting, a waterproof suit 
and helmet, a diver is free to make his way 
into the holds of sunken ships which must othor- 
.’wise have* been inaccessible. We have often 
irWiflitched a diver performing his toilet He gets 


into a waterproof suit; his assistants place in 
position his massive metallic helmet, which» 
resting upon Ins shoulders, covers head and neck ; 
leaden-soled shoes arc placed upon his feet; 
and he is ready to descend. Helmet and suit 
arc carefully connected, so that water cannot 
insinuate itself between them. The helmet has 
glass windows, to enaltle the diver to sec, and 
its upper part Is fitted with a flexible tube for 
supplying aim with fr<*sh atmospheric air from 
a force-pump. Excess and vitiated air escape 
by a suitable valve. A rope is attached to a 
diver’s body, by which be ih hauled up to the 
surface if necessary, and by which he can make 
preconcerted signals with his attendants above, 
llolh rope and air-supply tul»e arc allowed to run 
out, or the slack taken in, according to the move¬ 
ments of the operator below. Any fouling of 
the tube, or its severance, may mean sudden 
death for the diver. 

Water exert.s great ])ressure on a diver even 
at iiKKlcrate depths. Every thirty feet of descent 
repi'escuts an additional weiglit of another atmo¬ 
sphere, or, speaking roughly, an extra pressure 
of about fifteen pounds on the square inch. 
Pj'actice has unequivocally deiinm-^tmted that a 
subnnu'iuc worker breathes without much eflort, 
has control over all hi.s organs, and preserves 
hi-presence oi mind down to about mic hundred 
and twenty loct; but l>elow om' buudred and fifty 
feet the cxtci-iial pressure produces uncontrollable 
jihyeiological effects upon hi** internal organs, 
and life is end.iiigero«l. A man becomes more 
accustomed to tlie cliflercuce between the normal 
atuiosjilienc pressure and the increased pressure 
of the xvater by gradually increasing the depth 
oi ilescent. Hi» progiws both from and to the 
surface niuf't be accomplished slowly, iu i^rder 
‘ that humming iu the ears and ]Muns in the head 
mtiy be avoided. Electricity enables a diver to 
partly dis]»cl the gloom of his uncanny work¬ 
place ; but undej- the most favourable circum- 
i slaucea his sight in the denser medium is far 
(from being microscojiii-ally perfect, 
j Many schemes for the recovery of ocean trea- 
, sures were rile towards the close of the seven- 
; teciitb century. One of the ill-fated vessels of 
I the Spanish Armada had gone down in shallow 
' water ofl the island oi Mull iu 1588, and her 
}wreckiW’as supposed to contain immense treasure. 

( The Duke of Argyll and other adventurers hud 
iicr examined by divers iu 1G73, but without 
success, owing to imperfections iu their apparatus. 
Au Aiiiericuii shipwright named Phipp.s tried 
his ’jireiitice hand upon the wreck of a Spanish 
galleon in the West Indies; but the return was 
less than the expenditure. Kothing daunted, 
he obtiiiiied a loan from the Earl of Albemarle, 
son of (^(.meral Monk, at a high rate of interest, 
and eventually rescued pixiperty w’orth about 
three hundrecl thousand pounds sterling. His 
sliai'e amounted to twenty thousand pounds I 
It is said that, be was subsequently knighted, 
became sheriff of New England, and was the 
founder of one of our noble houses. All &i>ecu- 
latoiN are not so fortunate ; for more than twelve 
thoii^iand pounds was spent in trying to raise 
the lioyal licoryc. 

J. and W. Braithwaite were exceptionally 
favoured by the fickle goddess in some of their 
bubmarine searches. They recovered nearly all 
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her valuable cargo and eeventr-five thousand 
pounds in silver dollars from the sunken East 
Incliamau Earl of Ah&rgavennyy which was lost 
in 1805, and had been ten mouths under water 
sixty feet deep. A Spanish galleon was cast 
away near Borins Head when homeward bound 
with a freight of dollars «ihortly after the conquest 
of Souti) America by the ruthless Dons. Tlie 
nature of her cargo did not transpire at the 
time, and drifting sand gradually hid her shat¬ 
tered hull In 180S a heavy gale laid bare the 
buried and forgotten wr-cck. Many dollars were 
picked up by the dwellers along the sea-shore; 
out money-huntinj^ was not of long duration, 
for the ocean reclaimed its own, and twenty- 
six years elapsed before this wreck saw the lijjJit 
again. Then another harvest of dollars was 
reaped, which bore the date IG^ll. 

His Majesty’s ship Thdis left Rio de Janeiro for 
England in 1830 with eight hundred thou.sand 
dollars on board. She was lost near Cape Frio on 
the day after sailing, either in consequence of an 
unusual current, or, as I’rofessor ll-.rlow said in 
his paper read befoi-e the Royal Society, owing to 
an insidious disturbing action of the iron parts of 
the ship on lier compasses. Her treasure was 
deemed a total los^ ; but Captiilri Dickinson of 
the Lightning coustrui-ted a diviug-hvdl out of two 
iron water-tanks and converted an oM fire-engine | 
into an air-pumi). With these rude appliances 
seven hundred and twelve thousand dollar^s were j 
recoverc<l, one-tliird becoming the property of the j 
salvors. A long spar or <lerrick of marvellous ! 
construction, extending one liundred and fifty- { 
eight feet from the side ol the cliff, was used to 
suspend the bell over tlie wreck. j 

A !Mr iJcane was probably tlie first to use | 
a waterproof suit and metallic helmet for diving ' 
purposes. He desiicnded, in i83J, to the wreck j 
of Ilis Majesty’s ahij) Hoynfiy winch had been at , 
the harbour bottom for tliirty-heven years, and ; 
brought up some bottles of wine, the coik-* uf j 
winch wore entire tlioiigli soft-ued. In the winie j 
year a iliver named Beil adojited similar means j 
to salve some trea-^ure from the sunken trans- | 

i iort Gitcrnsey Lbhjy which fjuiudered in Yarmouth i 
toads in forty-three feel of water when coining ' 
from Holland with the Duke of York’s e\pedi- ; 
tion in 17t)9. Tlie ITnnts Trlcgrapk of Koveuibcr 
1833 is responsible for the iollovving slateftient : 
His Majesty's ship Colos^uf was wrecked in St 
Mary’s Roads, Scilly ; and thirty-five yeans after- 
ward>, when her guns were brought to the surface 
by a diver, an explosion took place upon one of 
them being struck with a hammer. Another 
curious circumstance is recorded in the jirints of 
that time: an iron cannon-ball taken by a diver 
from the wreck of the Mary U<)si\ which had lain 
under water near Spithead for one hundred nu<l 
fifty years, gradually became red-liot on expo¬ 
sure to the atmosphefc, and finally crumbled 
into a powder resemblin-r burnt clay ! A Spmlish 
frigate, the Han Pedro, laden with a million and 
a half of money, blew up and sank in Camaua 
Bay. The Boston Diving Company has recovered 
a few guiw and many of her dollars from a <lc*pth 
of sixty feet. A fishing schooner discovercil a 
chain cable on a coral reef in the China Sea. 
Closer scrutiny brought to light a sextant and a 
chronometer. ^ Not far from them lay what 
appeared at iint sight to be lumps of lead, but 


which proved to bo Sycec silver. About one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ woHli was 
got up from the bed of the ocean. This lucky 
find was handed over tojthe proper authorities by 
the schooner’s captain, who was axvarded*a fair 
ainoiuit for salvage. This treasure was supposed 
to have formed part of the East India Company’s 
ship Christina, which had sailed for home two 
yeai’s previously, but had not reached her destina¬ 
tion. 

On February lb, 1807, the French steamships 
Le Gauge and IJlmp&atHce collided near Mar¬ 
seilles. A clie.st containing gold fell into the 
tliick mud at. the bottom of the harbour. Two 
divers went down, and each holding the end of a 
rope, swept circles until the chest was located and 
the treasure was saved. Not long since, the 
Spanish steamship Alfonso XTL foundered in deep 
water near the Canary IslsRids. Part of her 
cargo (‘onsisted of ten boxes of gohl, each contain¬ 
ing ten thousand jiounds. After some delay, 
divers were, sent out with lh'‘ latest appliances; 
and nine out of the ten b' xcs of specie were 
brought up. Kvciy attempt to localise the tenth 
was utterly futile, sti that a fortune seems irre¬ 
coverably lost. A Dutch barque, the Maria 
Thmrsa, sank fifty-five years ago in Ooree (latway, 
near Helvoctsluis, on tlie coast of Holland. Her 
hull has recently been found, and some hoirtloads 
of her cargo of tin have been brought up by 
divers. The schooncr-yucht Star of (he Hca, be¬ 
longing to Sir A. H. Dendy of Torquay, was 
sunk on the Banjaard Bank, Zeeland const, on 
.luly f), 1870. After an immersion of niueteeu 
j'cars, an iron safe containing fifty pounds and 
a gold watch-chain has been recovered fiom this 
wreck, together with two small guns and twenty- 
two pigs of lead ballast. A diving company 
has just succeetleil iu gaining some relics of 
the French frigate Danae, of fifty-six guns, which 
was destroyed near Trieste, seventy-eight years 
since, bv an explosion in her powder-magazine, 
when hA* crew of six luuulrcd men were hurled 
headlong into eternity. This find will throw 
some light on the conatruetion and armament of 
the war-3hi[>3 of a century ago. 

Some Duni^h speculators are reaping a harvest 

golden grain from the depths oi the sea which 
uashes the coa->lfc of Jutland. Some years pre¬ 
viously, tlie Biitish steamship Helen, laden with 
copper, had foundered. All her caigo has been 
recovered ; and it is probable that her iiiaclmierv 
will loUow', as the accumulation of sand in which 
the hull ,wa.s embedded has now disappeared. A 
Ru.ssian fitgate, the Alexander Eevskij, which was 
lost iu 1808, has yichle<l twenty thousand pounds 
of bi*a«e. The sand wdiicb covered her has been 
scoured away, and an athuiipt will be made to get 
out her engines. The Bntisli steamer ITestdaUf 
laden with two thousand tons of iron, went down 
off the Danish /oast in December 1888. Nearly 
the whole cargo, her machinery, and great part of 
her fittings have been salved by these Jutland 
speculators. 

Dredging operations now being carried out at 
Santander, Spain, have resulted in the discovery of 
the wMll-preserved wreck of a w’ar-ship of the fif¬ 
teenth or sixteenth century. She must have been 
in her present position for four hundi'ed years, and 
was partly covered by a deposit sand and mud. 
Divers have brought up guns which bear the 
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united arms of Castile and Aragon^ tlio scroll of 
Isabella^ or tbe crown and initial of Ferdinand. 
This ship would appear to have been employed as 
a transport, and, inasniucl^as some of the arms ai*c 
of French and Italian make, it is supposed that 
she formed part of the fortunate expedition 
{gainst Naples under Gonzalo do Cordobiu She 
probably foundered while enterin*^ the poi’t of 
^ntander on her return from Italy laden with, 
trophies and jdunder. Amon^ the coins re¬ 
covered are some beariu<^ the intake and super¬ 
scription of Charles Vlll. of France, and others 
issued by various contemporary Italian States. 

Numerous syndicates are either formed or 
forming for the prosecution of a search fur ocean 
treasures. The ship Madagascar left Melbourne 
for England in 1853 with a large amount of 
bullion on board. Nothing definite has ever been 
heard of her since she was seen from Port Phillip 
Heads steering a course for home. Piracy and 
many other more or less improbable causes have 
been advanced to account for her (lisjippearaiice. 
Some speculators, however, left Sydney for New 
Zealand last June in* order to seek for tbis long- 
lost ship and treasure. A recently-discovered 
W’reck is supposed to be the one in question. 
Another expedition is about to proceed to the 
west coast of Africa to atteinjit the recovery of 
the specie, gold-dust, and ivory from the wreck of 
the steamship Gamlna^ which struck on a sunken 
rock near (Jape Palmar and went to the bottom 
about twelve years since. It is the belief of 
the promoters of this scheme that tbe steamePs 
safe containing the valuables is still intact. A 
diver is reported to have salved two thousaiul 
pounds’ worth of ivory; but death hatl claimed 
nim before he could reach the safe. Divers are 
exploring the bed of the ocean near Galley Head, 
on the south coast of Ireland, in search of the 
wreck of the steamship (*rcsccni Oitii, which sank 
in sixteen fathoms of water about 18Gf). Ucr 
treasure in specie amounted to fifty thousand 
pounds. Divers succee<lcil, with groat difficulty, 
in securing sixteen thousand pounds of this 
amount; but they failed to reach the remainder 
of her hoard. A Mr O’Hara, of Liverpool, who 
surveyed the Crescent C'l///shortly aiter she foun¬ 
dered, is said to liave purchased the hull from tlte^ 
underwriters as it now lies under water. lie is of 
opinion that tJie chance of salvage will be much 
greater now in consequence of the breaking-up of 
the vessel. An English ship sank with all hands 
and a valuable cargo about one hundred and fifty 
years since near Danzig. Even now .the spot | 
where she disappeared is known as the* ‘ English¬ 
man’s Roads.’ Several unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to find out her position ; but quite 
recently some divers, Beorchirtg for umber, fell in 
with the submerged hull of a ve.ssel which is 
believed to be the much-sougbt-after merchant¬ 
man, BO that there may yet be sonv salv^e. ' 

The Aboukir Bay Treasui'e Recovery Company 
has been got together for the purpose of recover¬ 
ing treasure from the ship VOrient and other 
war-vessel? belonging to the French which sunk 
at the battle of the Nile. Divers have salved 
; many article.s; but a vague claim has been made 
; 1)y ^6 French Government, and Egyjit has 
/^pointed an overseer on behMf of France. The 
^mhediV]B has-visited the scene of operations. Pro- 
j^rty worth twenty thousand pounds is said to 


have been recovered ; but the much-coveted gold 
has not yet been won. As no fewer than three 
steamexs and experienced divers are engaged on 
the work, the expenses must be very heavy, 

THE HOSPITALLERS. 

CHAOTR III. 

If the mornings within the Hospital walls passed 
quietly and smoothly, the evenings were far more 
redolent of brooding peacefulness. When, the 
dooi*8 were closed upon the busy city, shutting 
out all the world except a merry shout of 
childien at i>lay in the meadow's beyond, the 
peqsiuners in their best red coats sat under the 
monastery w'alls, or worked in their garden 
patidi(« among their vegetables and flowers. 
Ben Cho])pin, smoking his evening pipe with 
his friend and ally the Corporal, watched a pair 
ot figures promenading the ijutli round the 
preaching-croHS - Sylvia Goldsworthy and llie 
painter, Harold Abehvhite, in earnest converse. 

‘It came upon me like a thunderclap,’ said 
the sailor, as if resuming the broken thread of 
a story. ‘Miss Sylvia, she luwl just finished the 
Battle o’ the Nile, when onr new gov’nor ivalks 
ill with the picture-cliai) vomler. “ You are 
our new patron ?” says the ('aptuin —“ 1 have the 
honour lobe so,” savs Mr Debenham—“Then,” 
says the (Captain, “allow me to iniorm you that 
my cottage is at your disposal; I can accept no 
favour from a Dcbcuhain.”—I was that aston¬ 
ished you might ha knocked me down with the 
butt-end of a musket.’ 

*I daresay,’ Mr Daw'son replied meditatively, 
‘I did hear, wdien tlie Captain first came here, 
as he had hud words along with the young 
gentleman’s father. 1 only hope us it won’t make 
any difference ut Christmas.’ 

Mr Choj)pin hastened lo as.sure his friend that 
such a dread consummation was not likely to 
happen in con.seqiicnce of the Captain’s iiiclis- 
ci’etion. That the new' jiatron and his chief 
pensioner had come to high words W'as common 
jiroperty in the Hospitid, ainl liad been warmly 
discussed amongst the inhabitants from a more 
or less personal point of view. 

But Sylvia and her comjiaiiion, walking in the 
gloamfrg beneath the shadow of tlic ancient 
IJicachiiig-crobS, w'ero likew'iso speaking of the 
scene tliat morning. The arti-st listened sym¬ 
pathetically to the girl, who spoke in a low 
voice, that trembled W'itli emotion from time to 
time. Her features w’ere jiale, and on her checks 
w’erc signs of recent teai-s. 

‘It is not for me to blame my father,’ she 
said after a pause. ‘1 do not think he cared for 
the loss of his money ; it was the treacherous 
action on the part of his friend that makes him 
so hard.—But it is not jUst; it is not like him 
to Visit the sins of one upon another innocent 
head.’ < 

‘ And such a haud.^tome head!’ replied the artist 
somewhat bitterly. ‘1 have not heaid the whole 
story. Would you mind enlightening me ?’ 

‘it is simple enough. When my father gave 
up his profession, lie had quite suincieut for his 
wonts ; indeed, lie would to this day, had he not 
been persuaded by his friend Mi* Debenlmin to 
speculate. There was a lot of money invested 
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in certain bonds ; and when they were repudiated 
—whatever that may mean—all oitr money was 
lost. But my father found out afterwards that 
Mr Debenham had sold out the week before. 
If it was done deliberately, it was a cruel, heart¬ 
less thing tck do.’ 

‘But how could this Debenham benefit by 
your ruin V 

‘I have no head for business,’ said Sylvia 
wearily. ‘ But I understand if my father’s share 
had been placed suddenly in the market it would 
have seriously jeopardised Mr Debenliain’s cliance 
of disposing of his. Can you uudoi'stand ? To 
me it IS simply hopeless confu.sion.’ 

Abelwhite listened to this explanation thought¬ 
fully, though with the repubition of Debenham, 
father or son, lie felt hut little impetus to shdw’ 
a partisan spirit Gradually there liail grown up 
in his iiiiagmation a picture, painted coldly at 
first by tliG cynical sarcasm with which those 
bodily afflicted treat their own physical in- 
firmitie'?; but gradually the, picture grew in 
glowing coloLij's, an«l as yet the painter refused 
to own that the pigments mixed by the haml of 
love himself had turned to the blacknes'* of 
despair.’ 

MVe have always been fiieiidV Sylvia con¬ 
tinued after a ]).uise. ‘Mr Abehvl.ite, can’t you 
find some way to help me now?’ 

‘ I would lay down my life to make you liapjiy. 
Tell me, if this qiianel is exjdained away, will 
you be any happier thou 

‘Surely. Wliy, then, if he should f-ay to 
me ’- 

She stopped, and Abelwhite was grateful, for 
every word falling fioni licr lips was torture to 
his proud an 1 sensitive soul. There was a wild 
passion in liis allection for the girl, an adoration 
such as poet -1 tell ui of; and as he looked into 
her serious eyes, his hkkIucss alternately cooled 
and buriie<l, (lespair and love min.gled in a hreath. 
He paused a moimuit, iutemling to refuse, a | 
negative that he could not have uttered li he 
would. 

‘ There are some men,’ said he, ‘ who arc born 
to have no w’ish, no ambition uiigratilied. They 
have riches and health and beauty, everything 
that makes life hap]>y, and yet, shoiiM they but 
covet the only jewel of a poor man’s heart, it is 
theirs.’ • 

‘Fie!’ said Sylvia archly. ‘Surely }ou envy 
no one.’ 

‘And no one envies me, -which is considerate 
under the circumstances.—Now, what if I W'cre 
to tell you that I—I, Harold Abelwhite, the 
cripple, can resolve this mystery, and show you 
that it is all a nusuiiderstanding, and that for 
Captain Goldsworthy’s misfortune Lis fiiend was 
not to blame V • , 

‘Do you know that?’ Sylvia cried, her cheeks 
afiarac. ‘If you ouly*can do this, 1 shall be 
grateful all the days of my life.* • 

“‘And gratitude is a lively se^ise of favours to 
come,” ’ Abelwhite quoted. ‘ I do not say 1 can ; 
it is merely a hypotlictical case I am putting.’ 

The light in Sylvia’s eyes died out; a gentle 
sigh betrayed the deepness of her disappoint¬ 
ment 

The painter, watching these signs of alternate 
hope and dc^air, felt his conscience tax him 
for this cruelTevity. But the keen torture of his 


own feeling w^as too poignant us yet to spare a 
little room for the noblest of all virtues, self- 
uacriflee. Seeing that his feelings were some¬ 
what akin to her own, Silvia touched him gently 
on the arm. , 

Ilis ^le face blazed with excitement os lie 
started back. ‘ Don’t! ’ he cried, almost roughly. 
‘Do you think 1 have no feelings? that because I 
am not like other men— But I frighten you 
--you, whom 1 would not injure for tlie world. 
Bear with me only a little longer.’ 

He was past all power of acting now ; there 
W’as ill his emotional nature no vein of stoicism, 
no worldly ttaiiiing such as enables us to discuise 
grief and sorroiv under the mask of simulated 
gaiety. lie sealed himself upon the steps of the 
old preaching-cross, and hid his face in his 
liands. ‘ 1 have been happy here, far too happy. 
Do not chide me for my foUy, Sylvia. 1 had 
hoped—fool that 1 am—to see some day, when 

I became rich and famoUH- But that is only 

tin* dream of a poor crippled painter.’ 

‘Oh ! surely not,’ Syhia cried, in deep distress. 

‘ Wti shall li\e to see it yet’ 

‘ One part, perhaps,’ said the artist -wnth a 
mournful smile; ‘the other, never. There is 
something in tlii.s place that causes one to w'eavc 
Arcadian dreams, an air that makes me feel on 
j an ctjualit}' witli all men ; and I W’as mad eikongh 

j to think that you might, after many days- 

But 1 will not distress you. 1 think 1 can assist 
you, and I will.’ 

Sjhia munmived her thanks and held out her 
liaiul. He took it, and carried it to his lips w'ith 
a gentle reverence, for all the fire and passion 
bail bui-nt itself away, leaving nothing but the 
dead ashes behind. 

‘ In two days I will come to you .again. 1 am 
going to take a bold .step, an<l one that may 
cost me much ; but 1 sbull not fail. It is strange 
that you should come to me ; but soinctiincs the 
mouse in the fable is acted in real life. And 
now, I shall say good-niglit.’ 

‘Blit you must come in, if only for a few 
minutes,’ said Sylvuu 

‘Not to-niglit,’ the artist ])erbist**d. ‘1 could 
not. Say good-night here, and let me go tbiough 
the side-door. Do not lose heart, but wait and 
fiope.’ 

With these parting words of advice, Abelwhite 
turned abruptly away, and clisajmearud into the 
gathering darkness of the street beyond. There 
I was no gleam of recf'giution in his face lor passer- 
! by, as he walked slowly, painfully along ; but 
I by degrees diis pace increased, till at length the 
I cottage was reached, and the owner sat himself 
■ down in his studio to think. 

There w'as not a soul in the house to disturb 
these paiulul meditations, yet every article of 
funiiture or oinament conjured np some unhappy 
nifimory. Tlieie was tluj chair where Sylvia bad 
sat for lier poiti^iut-, the very book represented in 
the pictui’c lying njjoii a side-table. Here it w'as 
tliat the dream ol bappincsshad been commenced, 
and raised story by story, till every airy detail 
was complete. And even now it w'as not too 
late. The Cajitaiii would lie in his grave before 
he would give his child to the sou of his dia- 
iionuured friend ; Sylvia would never disregard 
her father’s w'ord, tlioiigh it cost her all her 
happiness. Then Hugh Debenhaui would go 
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awfty, and forget j another and fresher beauty Debenham was at home, though whether she 
I would charm his eye, and then— But then would condescend to receive visitors at so nn- 
the thoughts grew darker and mow troubled; for usual an hour was quite another thing 
the painter knew that, juggle with his conscience ‘ 1 don’t suppose sne’ll see you, and that’s a fact* 
as he, would, it w’as in ms power to solve the young man,’ said tlie superlative footman affably. 

mystery and bring the lovers within each other’s ‘Any message you may leave’- 

reach. ‘I shall leave no message,’ Abelwuite replied 

He had the power to do this thing; that w’as firmly. ‘My business is important and urgent 
the worst of all. Tliere stood the innocent- Take in my card, and inform your mistress that 
looking cabinet, the workmanship and restoration 1 can wait to suit her convenience, but see her 1 
of which, by Abelwhite, Hugh Debenham had must’ 

so much admired ; and there, concealed within The servant disappeared, leaving Abelwhito 
its artistic depths, lay confirnmtion strong as standing in the hall, and returned in a few 
proof of holy writ A little curiosity, a glance, momenis with a visible change of manner, and 
and finally a somewhat closer search, had brought the information that Mrs Debenham would spare 
to liglit the fact that the Captain’s anger was in him a few' moments if ho would kindly walk 
vain, and that his erstwdiile friend had done his into the library. 

best to save him from ruin. . The artist braced his nerves for the coming 

*What a templatiou!’ he cried; ‘what a fray. He liad no anticipation of an ca'-y victory* 
hidedus trial of this poor body ! Yet there knowing that his case would have to be fully 
should be no hesitation. I am—so I tell myself jiroved, and that nothing short of the most 
—by education and instinct, if not by birth, a convincing evidence would siillicc. And as Mw 
gentleman; still, I am deliberately contemplating Debeiiluim, calm, haiiglity, and condescending* 
the act of a scoundrel. If I do right, I shall swept into the room, Abelwhite gave one sw'ift 
lose every hope of her; if I do wrong, she will glance into her face, and realised for the first 
be no nearer to me than now'. And yet—ami time the extreme ikdicacy of the task before 
yet - him. 

But the good angel of the man had so far ‘You w’i^Iied to see me?’ asked the lady, 
triumphed w’ith the morning, that Abehvhile ‘What can 1 do for you"i” 

resolved that there w'as only one honourable ‘1 came,’ said Abelwhite, cleuriiig his throat, 

course before him. Not that the task w'as an ‘not on my own behalf. It my friend 

easy one, embracing as it did certain painful (’aphiiii (Joldsw'orthy that 1 wisli to speak’ 
disclosures, and an interview from whicli the The listener, .still haughty and listless, drew 
sensitive nature of the artist recoile<l, as some heividf up with an air of proud surprise, though 
natures shrink from physical pain. It was easy lier lip« trembled slightly, but ii'»t so slightly 
enough to prove that Deljenluim’s father had tliat Abelwhite saw' and noticeil the ominous 
been entirely innocent of treachery towards liis change. 

old friends ; but this, simple as it seemed, could ‘01 course I will attend to anything you have 
not be accomplished without certain disgrace- to say, Mr Abelwhite,’ replied the hul}, a little 
ful disclosures affecliiig the happiness ot more inure graciously. ‘1 am rather sui-prisud to 
than one of the parties most dkectly eoncei-ned. leceive any commimication from (!aptain Oolds- 
No man possessed of the ordinary feelings of wtu-thy, that is all. You will p.ardou me if I ask 
humanity cares to bring home disgrace to his if y(*u are well acquainted witli his aflairs?’ 
fellow-creatures, especially if they are of the The artist bent liio head. ‘ .So fur any man 
^gentler sex. knows,’ said he. 

Abelwhite walked the entire diitauce from ‘Then ol course you arc aware that some yeai-s 
Castlcford to Fotheryngsby Utjurt, a somewhat ago my husband and Captain GoldaW’orthy were i 
toilsome journey for one so liodily alllicted, wifcli- great friends. They wei-e ui the habit of doing ' 
out arriving at any satisbictoiy solution of tln^ business together, until a certain unfortunate 
difficulty before him. He had racked his bruin <j«arif*l—a quarrel in whicli the Captain was 
in vain to devise some .scheme whereby the truth pleased to accuse luy husband of bomethmg like 
should be exposed without violating tlie con- dishonesty.’ 

fidence which he had so uiiwultingly gleaned ‘Wholly false,’returned Abelw'hite laconically, 
from the contents of the old cabinet. In tbc ‘ 1 know' that.’ 

first place, he hud no eaithly nglit to lead the Tlie glib graciousness of Mi-b Debenhom’s 
papers; and having done so, under ordinary manner vanished before this plain and somewhat 
circumstances, it was his duty to preserve an sti'ongly-marked observation. She was simply 
inviolate silence upon the matter. But after all talking to gain time, and her visitor w’as perfectly 
—-and tliere lay the difficulty—it w’as not an alive to. the lack 

ordinary occasion, but one deeply alfecting the ‘ 1 thank you for having cleared the ground for 
happiness of two people. He wbo sows the w’l.ul me,’ he continued. ‘It was on that very point 
must expect to reap the wliirlwiud ; but the that I wished to consult you. Knowing, as we 
repetition of this homely iditlosopliy brought no both do, certain, details, I will not go into them, 
grain of comfort to the troubled breast of llnrokl but simply point out that unless Captain Golds* 
Abelwhite. worthy was w'ained by the lute Mr Debenham 

He pawed under the frowning portcullis, across of the financial condition of the company iu 
the blazing parterres of flow’ew glowing on the which the former’s money was invested, there 
lawns, and walked up the steps to the great hall i/w ti*eachery. Now, w'liat we wish to know is 
door. A superciliouH footman, contemplating his this, what became of the letter written, by Mr 
misshapen figure with a glance of undisguised Debenham to the Captain, warning him to sell 
iQcij|ftempt, vouchsafed the information that Mra out at once?’ 
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‘Indeed, I liave no head for bueineea/ said the thing more powerful than human schemes and 
midtress of Fotheryngshy, white to the lips * It devices, and that is Fate. Your sin has found 
would liave been utterly unintelligible to me.’ j’ou out—the time for expiation has arrived. J>o 
‘A view by no means shwed by your bus- as 1 ask yon, and I pledge you my word that 
band,’ returned AMwhite di*yly. A welhdescrved your son shall never know.’ , 

compliment,is never unwelcome. ‘Please favour Tiiere was a long pause between them before 
me with your attention for a moment while T lifrs Debonham found sufficient courage to reply, 
read this letter.’ So saying, the speaker drew *1 will take you at your wonl,’ she at length 
from his pocket a few sheets of flimsy paper, said. ‘If you fail me, I shall not blame you. 
book-copies of letters written with a stylus on the But there is something in your face that tells 
old carbon-paper principle. Tlie rustling of the me I shall not be betrayed. Anything, so long 
thin leaves and the uiiliappy listener’s laboured lus he remains in ignorance.’ 


thin leaves and the 


bappy listener’s laboured jus he remains in ignorance.’ 


breathing were the only sounds to break the 
oppressive silence. 

* First a letter from your liusband to Captain 
Goldsworthy, warning him to lose no time in 


‘Your secret will be safe in Capbiin Golds¬ 
worthy’s liaiids ; not even by look will he re¬ 
proach you ; for ’—and here the speakei’ lowered 
hi.s V(»ice revercnlly—‘ the loss of a little wealth 


disposing ot his shan‘8—a letter never received. m{ittoi*8 nothing U) one who has found the peace 
The next is far more interesting, dated a month | tluit passeth all understanding’ 

later—after tlie crash—and evidently written in____ ,__ _ 

reply to nii indignant outburst from. Cajitain 

Goldsworthy, denouncing the shameful treatment IN TllK BOYAB Col KTY OF HANTS, 
ho had reccivod. Shall I read it aloud ?’ < HAMraiiTRE,’ savs that right honest oU Englieh- 

Mra ])ohonlmm bowed hl.e couhl not have Walton, who kn.'w it well, ‘exceeds 

spoken for the mines of Ookondm 

‘Mv PKAK Golpsworthy- -I am ott«Tly Lroodly store of trouts;’ nor is it less famous 
amassed at your note. On my honour, I wi-ote j f^j. of good men and true who were 

you nearly a niontl. ago, when I had no moans of jj ,„^,i 

personal communication, imploring you to Jose i . . , ’ * i. •! i •* 

^ time in disposing of yl.ur riumes »,tl,uut|"; and famous parts Its capital -city, 

regard to me. 1 deemed that letter .so important ""iR' lmstM'. “f "H "nr old cities, is perhaps the 
that 1 fli»ecjally cliarged my wife, wlm is an I often mentioned in the pages of history, 
excellent biiismcss woman, to see you recei\e<l it. jam! may well claim the proud title of ‘Boyal,’ 


amazed at your note. On my honour, I wj-ote f^,j. tjjy of good men a 

you nearly a montl. ago, when I had no moans of jj 

personal communication, imploring you to Jose i . . , ’ / 

.i; J 7 .. .ii '‘U' tragic and lamous parts. 


For the sake of our old fiicnddiip, ‘-all upon me, 


been in British, Bomaii, Saxon, and 


sincerely, 


of either race, hnown first as the British town 


‘There are tliiee others, all bearing upon the of Caer Gwent, the Ibanans when they took it 
same question. There no neceb.sily to rejid from the Belgie gave it the name of Venta Bel- 
them ?’ , , . , , , . garum; and thus by easy tninsition it became 

Alailwluto paused, looking keenly at his an-' \vi„t,u,coaster, the ‘fortified 

Uigonist. Her lace w.ts very pale but all the ; ; , (, ,, 5 ^, ^ 

iron 8 (df-posses.s]on liad not yet lorsukcn her. | , , , „ . ^-x 

‘You nce,l 1 . 0 V .she replied ; mid the m-tist telt ‘i™' 

grateful that slie had imjuiixHl no further into tuiued to be until tlie reign of Jigbert, when 
his (juestionable ])OS 9 es 8 ion of lhi'< evidence. ‘ 1 it became the capital city of Kngland up to the 
think we understand each otlier. —Name your time of Stephen. Afkr being plundered and 
price.’ * ! jiTiuost destroyed by the Dunes, it seems to have 

‘You are quite mistaken, madam; it » no j been rebuilt by Allred, its noble benefactor, who 
mere question of money. I have 7 io such purpose there died and Mas burietl. So it held its ground 
to serve—far from it.. I hold out no promises, until AVilliam the Norman built strong castles 
and make no thre.its. Go l<* Gaptuin Golds- on its eastern and Mesteni sides, strengthened its 
worthy and tell him the whole truth; then walK and defences, and there reigned with })ower 
these proofs are yours. For his sake and that and splendour. It Avas through the streets of 
of his daughter, I have taken Ibis painful course. | Winchester, on the 2d of August IKK), one Purku^ 
The issue is entirely in yemr hands.’ | a charcoal-bunn'r, drew the body of the dead 

‘And if Ido this, if J clear u]) this mystery, King Uiifus; the blood oo/ing out thiougli the 
and make things pleasant for (Japtain .Golds- boards of the caii, ami staining the road up to 
worthy and his daughter—for that this has some- the cafes of the cathedral M'hcre he wa« buried, 

1.1.:_~..4U I_1 __• . . 1 _-.t. _ a 1 -f _ » „i _ 1 : ..t. : . ..J :ti 1... 


‘And if Ido this, if J clear u]) this mystery, King Uiifus; the blood oo/ing out thiougli the 
and make things pleasant for (Japtain .Golds- boards of the caii, ami staining the road up to 
worthy and his daughter—for that this has some- the gates of the cathedral u'here he wa« buried, 
thing to do with her 1 j»n convinced—what do I Jiiid where his tomb is still to be seen. The fatal 

gain?’ • arrow which killed linn was shot in a glade of 

‘Keolly, I had nut considered you in the that very Ncnv Forest which his father had, with 
matter at all,’ Abelwbite replied candidly. ‘You wanton and iron Iiaiid, laid out as a royal hunting- 
are quite right in assitnilng that Miss Golds- ground ; the laws oi n liich he had himself enforced 

worthy’s happinew is a powerful inducement, W’ith such relentless cnielty; where, also, his elder 

and in this view I should certainly be Wne out brother, Bichard, had been goi*ed to death by 


by Mr Hugh Debenham.’ 


a stag; and his nephew perished by being dashed 


‘Ah 1’cried the unhappy woman, now genuinely fixmi an unruly horse against the blanches of 


moved, ‘ if ho must know ’- 

‘ He will ueVer know. Madam, there is some- 


j a ti*ee. 

I But it w'os during the reign of Henry I. that 
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WSuton reached its highest splendour, some idea 
of which may be formed from the fact that, on 
the death of Henry II., his eon, Kichard Cccur- 
de-Lion, found there the royal treasury no 
less a* sum than nine hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of gold and silver coin, besides a goodly 
stare of pearls and precious stones. It was at 
Winchester Castle that Henry III. (of Winchester) 
was born, and there also hi^ sou Edward I. —a 
fact diepute<l by some historians, who chum West¬ 
minster as the royal birthpUicc, on hardly suffi¬ 
cient grounds—and at a later date Arthur, the 
hapless son of Henry VII. 

Leaving, however, those and many otlier such 
historical details to the reader’s own pleasant 
discovery, we may note in passing that it was 
in the clmrch of Southwick Priory, Hants, tliat 
Henry VI. married his brave and redoubtable 
wife, Mai'garet of ,A,njou, the Red Rose of that 
long and terrible strife which ended so fatally 
for iier on the bloody field of Tewkesbury. Few 
traces of the famous old abbey now remain in 
the grounds of Southwick Park, though in its 
day It was one of tlu* most splendid and flourish¬ 
ing foundations in the south of England; while 
of the marriage itself no details are exhmt. lUit 
of a far more gloomy and ill-oinoned marriage 
ceremony, that of Mary Tudor witli Philip of 
Spain, we get a clearer glimpse in the Lady 
(mapel of the cathedral. Philip had landed at 
Southampton on the 20th of July 1554; and on 
; ascending the steps from the l>each was met by 
a goodly number of noblemen and ladies, and 
received at their hainls the insignia of the Order 
of the Garter, sent to luiu by the queen. Thence 
he rode on a ‘right handsome ’ horse—also sent by 
! her majesty—to return thanks for liis safe voyage 
at Holy Rood (ffiurch. 

It was wild, wet, and stormy weather when 
Philip, after two days’ rest, set out with his 
retinue for Winchester in pouring rain, ‘ which 
I they, however, did only sulfer in conunon with 
I the Eai'l of Pembroke and a splendid cavalcade 
! of one hundred and fifty gentlemen and nobles 
in black velvet and gold chains, and a bodyguard 
of one hundred arcliers, mounted and wearing 
the Piince’s livery of yellow clotli, striped with 
red velvet, with cordons of white and crimson 
silk. Besides whom there were four tliousand 
spectators, all variously mounted, who wound 
up the procession.’ Tliey took their time over the 
short journey of a dozen miles, now easily accom- 
pHsheil by rail in twenty minutes, and it was not 
until near seven r.^L that they arrived at Win¬ 
chester, ‘after a hard day’s travel,’ and' were there 
met by the queen, who had been staying at tlie 
palace at Ouil(lfoi\l, so as to be in easy rciich of 
the city. Tlie Prince was grandly received by the 
bishop and nobles before evening service at the 
cathedral; and on the day following, the gloomy 
Spaniard had his first formal interview with ins 
future wife at the bisliop’s palace. “On tlie morrow, 
being the festival of St .Fames, the patron siimt of 
Spain, tlie marriage was celebrated with great pomp 
in the Lady Chapel, wheixs may still be seen the 
chair sent with the pope’s bles.-sing from Rome in 
. which Mary sat. A grand banquet followed the 
royal wedding ; the scholars of St Mary’s College 
of the Yiigin recited their special epithalamiiiinH; 
the city rejoiced in a renewed charter and 

a resuwtlozi of property to the cathedral; and 


amidst the shouts of a vast crowd of people, the 
royal pair set out for their honeymoon at Basing 
House, the seat of the Marquis of Winchester, 
who had given her majesty awajr. 'Hie ill-omened 
union, however, thus begun m splendour, was 
fated to be one of discomfort and wrqtched gloom 
to the end of Mary’s reign in 1558, her kins¬ 
man, Cai’dinal Pole, dying on the same November 
day. 

Far brighter and of fairer omen, though in 
re«ality still sadder, was another royal marriage— 
of. which Hampshire was then proud to boast— 
that of Cliarles II. to the fair young Princess 
Catharine of Braganza. Born on St Cuthurine’s 
Bay 1638, well downed, and possessed of beauty, 
intelligence, and a loving heart, it was in her 
t\^enty-fourth year that she landed at Spithead in 
May 1662 to await the arrival of her royal lover. 
He was too busy with other affaii-s to hurry him¬ 
self, and .a week passed away before bo at last 
reached Portsmoutli on the 20th of May, and, like 
the young bride, was welcomed by tlie people 
both with bonfires and laucli ]*iiigiiig of bells. 
The marriage wa.s eeb'brated in tlie cliapel of tbc 
Hospitid of St Nicholas by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and it may jiossibly intere^t some 
fair readers to know that (’atliaririe’s bridal robe 
was made ‘ after the English fashion, pink in 
colour, ami trimmed with blue ribbons’—the 
wearer being sliort, })rettily &liape«], and hand¬ 
some Tliree moiJth& later, says Evelyn, the queen 
entered London this day, August 23d, ‘ witli a 
train of Portuguese ladies in their moustious 
fardiiigales, or guard-inf.intas, their complexions 
olivadcr, and sufhciently disagi'ceable ; Her Majesty 
ill tlie same habit; her furetop haig, ami turiiecl 
aside very stiangcl}'. Vet was she ol tlie hand¬ 
somest countenance of all the rest, with languish¬ 
ing and excellent eyes, her teeth a little wronging 
her mouth; lor llie rest, lovely enough ’ 

J.<ittlc on that bright .‘«nnimcr day did tbc gay 
young queen dream of the twcnty-and-tliree mis¬ 
erable years that then awaiteil her, each seem¬ 
ing more hopeless tlian its predecessor, during 
uhicli she had to bear the ojicn neglect of the 
husband whom she loved, tlie scorn of his mis- i 
trcsse^, the plots of courtiers, and the laughter ; 
of the pulilic. One linul consolation awaited her, | 
that when he was on his death-bed, Oatbariiic, ; 
half listracted with grief, asked pardon of her 
husband if by any cb.uice .she had ever offended 
him, and was rewarded with libs la.st words. 
‘Alas, poor woman !’ vas the graceless profligate’s , 
reply; ‘ she beg my pardon ! J leg hers with all i 
my heart’ j 

From such tiiigic misery ns this it is pleasant, 
if but for a moment, to turn aside to the origin 
of such a common phrase as ‘a merry-andrew;’ 
and to find it in one Aiidiew Boorde, ‘a Hght uitt}*, 
wise, and facetious’ physician to Henry VIII. at 
Winton. He was a strange and eccentric as well 
as learned man, who, amou" other odd habits, 
drank water th^’ce days in the week, wore con¬ 
stantly a hair-shirt, and every night had his 
shroud and burial shirt bung up ‘at his bed’s feet,’ 
to remind him that death was over at hand. 
But in spite of these eccentricities, he ‘found, 
humoured, pleased, and often cured many patients’ 
far and wide througjioiit the county. He fre¬ 
quented markets, fairs, and holiday-makings 
every kind. He prescribed, mad^ merry jokes 
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and long harangues, more like those of a jack- ^ But however desolate the city may have been 
pudding than a doctor of physic. But wherever in 1670, and however many the empty churches 
ne went, he made many cures, if not by pills and in the days of Good Queen Bess, it was to the 
potions, by hearty laiignter, and so the name goodly and loyal county of Hants that she turned 
of Merry Andrew, liivals and imitators soon when the gi'eut and teirible Armada was about 
sprang up in all directions, glad enough to ape to invade and plunder its coast, and askfed for 
his titie, tllbugh they had none of his learning help towards <lefraym" the expenses of the war. 
and little enough of liis ready wit. A curious list yet remains to tell us of the eighfy- 

It was to Winchester, in 1603, just after that seven Hampshire men who promptly responded 
city hdS been desolated by the Plague, tlmt to the queen’s requisition with the goodly sum of 
Walter Raleigh was brought down from the four thousand eight hundred pounds. Of these , 
Tower of London, with seven others, to be cighty-fccven, six only were from Winchester, i 
arraigned for high trejison. Tliioughout the thirteen from the Isle of Wight, and seven from I 
trial he defended himself with a brave sjiirit, Soutliampton. No donor gave less than twenty' 
‘rather showing love of life than fear of deJitli,’ five pounds; and two ‘generals,’ Peake and Knap 
and wuth a noble eloquence, in replying to the lake, oontributcMl each one hundred pounds. Tli&, 
insults of Coke, the ‘king’'^ Attorney,’ an<U a at a time when the crews of .many of the English 
splendid dignity wliich no insult could for a shij)8 were in danger of starving for wont of 
moment ruHle. All were condemned ; Cobhain, footl, and both Drake and Howard all but dis- 
Grcy, and Markham being actiudly led out to abled for want of powiler—i!n<l all the answer 
the scaffold—purposely williin bight of Ualeigh’s to their ‘ eju’iiebt entreaties ’ to Elizabeth for fresh 
prison window—pardoned, and sent back U) tlie supjilies, when with ditticully e\torte<l, was, ‘With 
Tower, where .Sir Waller had y-'t to write the how little can ye make shiH?’—must have been 
Ifistonj of the lForl<l, and alter a weary bondage a most timely goilsend. ‘.Stout hcaits,’ says Mr 
of twelve years, to tlie with as danntle«is a heart Hardy, ‘might bear hunger, but could not con¬ 
ns he had lived, his last words—to the execu- jure into being either shot or powder;’ and it 
tioner, pausing witli uplifted axe—being, ‘Why [is sa<l enongli to read the still extant words of 


dost thou not strike -.Sti ike, man !’ 


one Tliomas Peiiucr, in tlie State Records * 


lialeigh, however, wu-' not a Jlumjisliire man; w.'int of pounder and shot and victuals did liinder 
and his trial in the old County Hall at Win- luuch service which might otherwise have'been 
Chester was almost the last e\eut of historie performed to the utter buujcetion of the Spaniard,’ 


intei*est to bo ftoted in c<tnnection with it; though 
Brooke, once Master ol St (.’ross, was soon after 
there beheaded on the college green. And in 
1085, Lady Alice Insle Milleivd a like fate, at 


and contrast tliem with tlie dashing spirit of 
stout old Francis Drake: ‘God grant ye have a 
good e 3 'e on tlie Duke of Parma, for, with the 
grace of God, if we live, I doubt not but ere 


the hands of the infami.us Judge Jelfreys, for long so to liandell the matter with Sidonia as 
liarboiiring one .loliii IlicK", a dihseiiting preacher, he shall wish himself at St Mary’s Port among 

rni _ .1 ... • . 1 -o . i . I. _1_ .1... 1.. . 1..! 1 ;.. 1 . rni. . i _i? .-o.. > ® 


There, also, in 1784 took place the last burning 
at the stake, the victim being a uretched w'oman 
convicted of the murder of her liusband. 


his orange trees. Tliis last of July 1.588.’ 

Scanty space remains for us barely to touch on 
a few of tlie names ol the good men and true 


As for the i-oyal city lUell, grmlually after it who, before and since those glowing days, have by 
ceased to be the seat of government, Wintoii goo<l service to their country added to the fame 
began to decline in extent, wealth, nml import- of Roy^aj llants. The list is a long and a goodly 
ance. ?]vcn as early as 1450, decay had set in, ' one, in which w'il! be found pouts, btatesmon, 
nine hu!idre<l and ninety houses being found to Hcholans, and divines, ‘whose deeds have still a 
be destitute of occupants, wliilu no tinver tlian lustre that shall live.’ Few readers now need to 
seventeen pari>li churches w'ctc closed. The reign be told of William of Wykchaui, to whose piety 
of Henry VIII. and his seizure of the remains and munificence in 1379 are owing the rebiiihling 
of the religious hou.ses completed the nnu thu> and endowment not only of the cathedral itself, 
begun ; and after sullering miserably duriii^ the but of the noble College of St Mary, Winton, and 
civil wars, Wiiitui, ahoru of commercial, ecclesi- tlie no less princely New College at Oxford; 
ostical, and military advantages, sunk to its low’est though some may not know that he once bestowed 
pitch of ilegradution. No w'onder, therefore, that twenty thousand marks in rebuilding the houses 
111 August 1070 we find Tayhu- the Water Poet of the chinch, cleared all the Hampshire prisons 
writing thus: ‘I took Winchester on m^’’ way of poor pri^oner-s for debt under twenty pounds, 
homewards, and there saw' an ancient city like umf amended all the higliw.ays from Winchester to 
a body without a soule; and for ought I per- London. Not so well know'ii, though notable in 
ceiVed, there were ulmoht as many parishes as his own day, w'as William of Edynton, Lord High 
people. I lodged that night at the sigpe of the Chancellor, Bishop, and first prelate of the Order 
Cocke; but mine host ha«l dyed the nighf before of the (barter; and still less known and less 
1 cam«; and I being \geary, hud more mindo to wqithy, Henry de Blois, King Stephen’s brother, 
goo to bed than to follow him for so long a whose ruined fial.ace still stands at Waltham, 
journey to doe iny message and deliver my com- Then we have Bi.shop Thomas Ken, Fellow of 
mendations ; but the whole city deemed as tlead Winchester, the friend and pupil of Izaak "Walton, 
os mine host, and it may hee they were all at who is said to have w'on his bishopric by refusing 
harvest worke ; but I w’alked from one end of a lodging to poor Mistress Nell Gwynne; whilst 
it to the other and saw not thirty people of the worthy Izaak himself lies buried in the south 
all sorts; so that if a man should go to Win- aisle of the cathedral which he loved to haunt 
ch^ter for a goose he might lose his labour, for when alive. To Hampshire we owe St Swithin, 
a trader cannot live thei'e by vending such com- tutor of King Alfred, and bishop of his native 
modities.* * city, ‘a wise and good prelate, the •governor of 
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the wether fw forty days in each year;* to say 
nothing of the poets, George Wither, whose words, 
Shall I, wasting in d^pair. 

Die becaoae a woman ’b fair T 

everybody quotes—thod^h he is less known as 
governor of Farahara Castle and a major-gene¬ 
ral under Cromwell—and Edward Young, whose 
Nufhi Tkoiights nobody now leads. To which 
names may be added those of Kent, the churcli 
musician; Charles Uibdin, whose sea-songs still 
live; Dr Lowth, whose Hebrew lore is foi^otten; 
Hare, the witty ypothccary, of whom Fox once 
said, ‘ Wait till you hear HareBi&hop Uunting- 
ford, whose Greek odes are now dead and burietl; 
and Archbishop Howley, who was not only 
Primate of all England, but lived to crown three 
successive sovereigns, the lust being Her Gracuous 
Majesty, whom he also cliristened ainl married; he 
being the last of order who wore the periwig. 

Our brief glance through Hants would be 
incomplete without mention of Gilbert White of 
Selbome, the famous naturalist, whose charming 
Muiory keep«, and will keep, its place with 
Walton’s Amgler, Nor must we omit mention of 
the famous house of Baring, so long and so inti¬ 
mately connected with Uaiujishire ami its gray 
old sleepy city—from its founder, John Baring 
of Belkir, in 1733, thremgh a proud succession of 
bankers, statesmen, and pccis, down to the present 
Earl of Northbrook, late (rovenior-geiieral of 
India; men of si^acity, intellect, and knowledge 
of the world, and of unblemished name. 


THE BISON’S VICTIM. 

*Let us sleep liei'e.’ Thus my Karen shikari 
addresses me us wc emerge from tlie jungle upon 
a fatretuh of hard dry sand which forms the beach 
of a shallow pool left by the last rains. 

We were in pursuit of a bison which I had 
wounded early in the afternoon. For more than 
four houw Bah Go, the Karen, had tracked him 
by the drops and splashes of blood winch 8taine<l 
the leaves tlirougli which tlie animal had pressed 
his way ; but now darkneiss wtis closing in upon 
us, and reluctant as 1 was to abandon tlie cliase, 
the impossibility of seeing the blood-murks com¬ 
pelled us to give it up tor the nights Indeed, 
we were fortunate to come thus opportunely upon 
a suitable camping-grouud before nightfall. In 
these i*egions we know not the delicious twilight 
tbiough which clay melts into night in more 
northern climes ; hardly has the sun gone to rest 
ore the moon ui^unies her bway with a liuste 
that is almost weird. ^ ‘ 

* It is goo<l,* I answer briefly ; and Bah Oo 
throws down my blanket and busies himself 
with the prepaiations for making a fire. ITp 
here, on the higher slojxss of the Arracan 
Vomas, the December nights ai-e cold, and my 
thoughts travel wistfully buck to last night’s 
camp, where my flannel clothing and rugs arc 
lying in readinew for their owner’s return. 
The present prospects are not cheering. Bah 
Oo has a joint of bamboo filled with cold 
boiled rice, and 1 have a pocketful of broken 
biscuits—these are all our supplies until we get 
; baefc^ the rest of the party ; and as I intend to 
; folio# the bison until we come up with him 
lose- trace of his path, wc must uusband our 
> xeaources carefully. 

-- - - - ... 


* To-morrow w'e shall find him,’ says Bah Oo 
conhdently, as he lights his qiieerly-shaped 
bamboo pipe with a burning stick. ‘There is 
much bloo^ Yori shall kill him.’ And he nods 
reassuringly at me across the fire. 

The simple speech and the dark-skinned stui^y 
form of the speaker often rise to tny Hiemo^ 
now. * You shall kill him.’ ' Yes, I was to kill 
him, but not before he had killed the pluckiest 
man of the bravest lace in Burma. 

The night was very still; the fitful light of 
the fire danced upon the lisiiig columns of 
smoke, and shone upon the overhanging foliage 
of the gigantic trees around us. The bark of 
a deer or the call of a night-bird served to 
emphasise our loneliness; and before we lay 
down to bleep wo took care to pile enough wood 
upon the fire to keep it alive until well on into 
the night; fur numerous tiger pugs upon the 
sand tolil us that our loilging wus not too secure. 
We had been afoot since daybreak, and might 
have bard a day’s \\ ork to-morrow, for aught 
we knew ; and for my pint I slept under the 
starlit sky a sleep as unbroken as though I hod 
been in my bed ut home. 

The tree-crickets are chirping the lust bars of 
the bong they have been singing all night, when 
I oj^eii my eyes in the morning. Tliere is no 
sign of the dawn yet; but it will come before 
long, almost as buddenly us di<l the niglit. Bah 
()u is still blumbcring peacefully under liis putnoe 
beside the black embers of the lire, regardless 
of the heavy dews, from which I and my rifle 
have been jirotected by an English blanket. I 
liavc liad a wash in tlie dark-looking ])ool, and 
am dra>^inglhe sponge through m> nde-bari-els, 
to dislodge any lurking pai tides of sand which 
may have found their way into them, when 
Bah Oo awakens. He does not stietch himself 
and yawn, as a civilised sleeper rnigiit; he roils 
into an upnght p<>stare, twists his long liair into 
a knot, and folds the cotton puhoc^ wliicli is Ids 
single gia'ineiit, ronml his waist. He bus all his 
wits about him at once, and looks round fur the 
bamboo 1 ‘eccptacle wliich contains his food. ‘In 
a betel-chew’ [about fifteen mimitesj ‘it will be 
day,’ he says. 

‘When we can see, we must go,’ I remark, . 
sitting down on a stone to eat u few moutbfuU 
of bi^uit. 

Ball Oo and I are old friends ; but as we caiTy 
on our conversation in Burmese, a language 
almost os foreign to him os to myself, our obser¬ 
vations are coiuparativelj^ brief and few. 

Tile birds are beginning lo clear their throats 
for their morning liymn as the Kaien, dah in 
hand, leads the way into the forest. The sun’s 
lays are just catching the highest branches of 
{the teak-Jtrecb ; but a gloomy twilight still reigns 
j below, and when we find the track of our quarry, 
we get on but slowly for the first Imlf-hour. 
Ev^ry leaf and spray is heavily charged with 
dew, and soon I am wet to the skin ; but we 
work our way steadily onward, encouraged by the 
blood-marks, which now lie thick and close to¬ 
gether. We ai^e travelling westwai'd, and by-and- 
by find ouiselves overlooking the distant J^y of 
liengal, aci’osa an undulating prairie of varied 
green. The sun is up, and we get on more 
rapidly ; the bison bus taken a sandy path which 
runs along the top of a steep, aknost perpen- 
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<licular bank. We do not reauire the aid of 
the blood-tracks now ; the eand bears the huge 
creature’s slots so cleai'ly that the Karen breaks 
into the peculiar scuttling run he affects when 
en^ged in pursuit of game. Presently he pauses 
and points to a bitten stem of elephant grass 
from whicln the juice is still flowing. He does 
not look ixiund, and os I acknowledge the silently 
given hint by touching his shoulder, he sUuts 
off again. 

For nearly an hour wo traverse the palli 
without tuL-niiig to the right or left. It 
us through teak jungle and thick undergrowth, 
and rny heart beats itister than usual as I look 
round and sx'^^culate on the risks we must run 
in attacking a wounded bison in such cover us 
this. Sinldenly, I3ah Go crouches, comes to 
a dead stop, and spreads liis hand out behind 
him. This signal means ‘Look out;’ and 1 
obey it by wiping the ghstening dewilrops from 
my rifle-sights, and sweeping away the curtain 
of cobwebs which liaiig from tlje broad brim 
of my hat. I look over the Ijead of my guuh*, 
but can see nothing ; he looks round, and having 
cauglit my eye, directs my attention witli a slight 
nod to a huge tree witli roots li’ e the buttresses 
of u village churcli; tlien he takes one long htep 
backwar<is, clutches my lvne<*, and iiomts a 
finger, tremhliiig witii e.\citemeiit, to a clump 
of hushes ten paces in front. 1 drop ou my 
knees and look : after h.ilf a minute’s careful 
survey 1 see the stout (oieieg, black iu front and 
gray behind, which Ikih Oo’s trained eye detected 
iu a moment. f touch the Karen on the 
shoulder, and rise to my feet, while he noise¬ 
lessly vani'*lics behind the rooth of the tree he 
had Selected for cover. It is not an agreeable 
shot; ten paces is too clo-se to he pleasant 
when tlio game is a wounded bison and the 
weapon a *500 Express J must make a guess 
at the whereaboutft of the animars shoulder, 
for I dare not risk attracting his attention by 
moving through the bushes to obtain a better 
shot. 1 stoop down to note the position of tlio 
leg again, mid then stalling upright, x)lunt both 
feet firmly and give him Ijoth barrel.s, one after 
the other. A terrific snort of rage and crushing 
of braiiidies follow, as I make a spring Tor the 
tree whence Huh Oo is eagei-ly watcliing. I am 
not a moment too soon; the bison cumc» 
charging furiously through the hanging clftmls 
of smoke, with his head down, and his tail 
standing stifily out as he goes. He tliunders 
past our hilling-place and stops u few yards 
oeyond it, looking round him angrily, lie is a i 
magnificent brute, at least seventeen hands high, 
with an enormous head and iiglv, wicked-looking 
horns. His glossy black hide gleams in the bai-s 
of sunlight which struggle through the^ foliage 
overhead. A nasty cus^mer to deal with^ but 
he has not discovered us yet, and therein lies 
my hope. • 

We are hidden from him by bushes, and *1 
steal cautiously from tlie friendly shelter of the 
roots to get another shot. I can plant a bullet 
behind hb ear from where I stand now, and 
have raised the lifte to cover the spot, wlien 1 
hear a crackling soiiud on the other side of the 
tree. Bah Oo has left his place of safety and, 
i on all-foun*, a few yards away from it, is eagerly 
j watching to se$ the effect of the next shot. I 


scream to him to go back, but it is too late ; the 
bison sees him, and turning as 1 fire, is on the 
helpless Karen in half-a-dozen strides.^ Tliere is 
a sickening scufiie aud a heavy fall; the smoke 
rises, and I see Bah Oo, avho has been gored and 
tossed, lying motionless in a clump of juiigfe ten 
aces from the spot where I saw him before 1 
red. The crashing and rending of bougfis 
' below tell me that the bison h^ gone over the 
bank, and hastily reloading, I run to the edge to 
make sure that there is no danger of his return. 
Thirty yards down, I descry him lying belly 
upwards, dead. He must have fallen after tossing 
the tracker, and rolled down by the impetus ol 
his furious rush. 

I hasten hack to the wounded man, to find him 
conscious, but so terribly tom and mangled about 
the chcbt and side that his death must be a (|ae8- 
tiou ol a few hours at mctet. He lies quietly 
wdiei’e 1 place him, and idly fVatches my move¬ 
ments 08 1 teal' up my shirt and his putsoe for 
bandages wlierewitn to try and stanch the flow 
of blood. 

* I shall soon die,’ he says wearily. And 
though I contradict him with all the cheerfulness 
1 can assume, 1 feel tlint he knows himself to be 
right. Tlio rude bandages have checked the loss 
of blood, and he may live for some time if he is 
not moved. Hour after hour he lies there, 
breutliiiig heavily, but without uttering word or 
moan. 1 sit beside him, longing for the appear¬ 
ance of the other men, knowing that our pro¬ 
longed absence will prompt them to break camp 
and come in search of us. But the scorching 
<lay wears slowly on, till the rays of the sinking 
sun fall across the wounded man’s face, and we 
are still alone. 

BahOo iiiove.^ his head unea.sily on the coat I 
have lolled up lor a pillow, and looks out be¬ 
tween tlie tree-trunks, over tlie shining sea, at the 
sun, whose crimson edge is just dipping in the 
waters. ‘ It is sunset,’ he saya, tuiiiing to me 
with a fa^ of awful resignation. 

‘ 1 will light a fire when it becomes dark,’ I 
reply. ‘ The other men will see it, and come.’ 

I li&e to collect sticks for the purtmse ; but 
the Karen’s faint voice stops me. ‘I must go 
now.’ 

•A slight ti-emor passed over his features as 1 
stoopeil down anil called him by his name. But 
he did not answer ; he liail gone, with the sun. 


WHITE BIRDS. 

WuiTE birdsv-or rather white and pied varieties 
—are, like black swans in the lain], rarce aves. 
Of birds whose normal plumage is white, or 
mostly white, the British list can boa&t but few; 
but almost every kind of bird produces from 
time to time a white or pied individual. Of 
coui'se, the most striking examples of these 
‘sports’ are to be found among birds whose 
normal colour is black. Thus, white dr pied 
ravens, rooks, jackdaws, and blackbirds always 
rouse our special interest, not because ‘albinoism’ 
is more uncommon with them than with others, 
but because in these cases the contrast is espe* 
ciaily striking. ‘A rare bird in the land,’ we 
might say, ‘and very like a white crew.’ The 
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old bi-weekij paper, The News of 1820, contains 
an account of the capture of Hhat exceedingly 
rare birtl, a white crow, in the rookery of” a 
certain gentleman. This imfurtanatc bird was 
having a very rough t«me of it at the bands, 
or iftmor at the beaks and claws, of his suble 
brethren, when he was rescued by his captor. 
This is not to be wonderetl at. Rooks, like 
all members of narrow and exclusive coterie«, 
detest Strangers, and could any stranger present 
a more suspicious appearance than this white- 
coated, white - legged, white - beaked, red - eyed 
albino brother ? 

A gamekeeper recently showed the writer a 
curiously spotted blackbird, which he had 
wounded slightly in the wing, and was keeping 
alive in a cage. This bird was speckled on 
breast, back, anil head with white, and had in 
addition two or three white patches on its body. 
This same keeper, some years ago, saw four 
white young thrushes in one nest—a somewhat 
unusual sight. One of the loveliest white birds 
which the writer Ims ever sot eyes on was a white 
ringed dotterel. It. was not a pure albino, but 
an alumst completely white variety of iU kind. 
The beak, eyes, and logs were normal in colour; 
while on the back there wiu just the faintest 
shadow of a shade, invisible by candleliglit, 
and the riii" round the neck was as faintly 
indicated. Tne bird, when first seen, was leed- 
ing with a flock of its own s))ecies on the mud 
fiats of the eastern coast, and formed a very 
conspicuous object Too conspicuous, alas! as a 
cmi of one of the writers companions brought 
down the beautiful creature, which is now stuffed 
and in a gloss case. 

The capture or slaughter of a white female 
flpaiTow-liawk was recently recorded in one of 
tne papers. One cannot help fancying that this 
bird^ appearance must have greatly auilcd to the 
terrors of death for its small victims, provided 
they were possesseil of any imagination. Fancy 
the feelings of a sparrow or a greenfinch while 
being pursued liy a great wlnte ghostly-looking 
hawk! They must have been something like 
those that we experience in a bad nightmare. 

A certain noble family numbei*s amongst its 
dependents a white birtl - species unnamed— 
which takes upon itself the duties of family 
banshee ; that is to s-ay, it warns the members 
of the family of the approach of death or mis¬ 
fortune. One would think that this bii'd must 
be an owl, or the ghost of an owl, of some sort, 
as from time immemorial the owl has been 
regarded as the most uncanny of feathered 
bipeds; and a white owl must be the most 
uncanny of owls. Indeed, it gives many country¬ 
folk ‘a turn’ to see in the dusk, sinMenly, the 
partially white barn-owl skimming silently over 
the meadows; while the ‘Too-whit, too-whoo’ 
of the tawny owl, and the shriek of the long¬ 
eared, are ghastly indeed to Msteii to as they 
break in on the silent watches of the night. 

Of the smaller binls, the sparrow appears to 
have the strongest tendency to albinoism, a white 
or partially white ajjarrow being by no means 
an uncommon sight. The writer remembers to 
have seen a very prettily pied Robin, where the 
was pure white, while the rest of the col¬ 
ouring was normal. The bird was, for a Robin, 
' lather shy, and some stalking was needed to set 
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the question of species entirely at rest. This may 
have been owing to a morbid sense of his peciili- 
arity on the part of the Robin, as shyness is not 
a common weakness of his family. 

Is abnormal whiteness or piedness any serious 
drawback to birds? It certainly makes them 
more conspicuous under most circumstances ; but 
it does not seem to stand in their way in pairing, 
at least so far us has been observed. The writer 
once came across a curious instance of this. A 
frieml of hia owns a number of peacocks, amongst 
wlncli are some white and pied individuals. Now 
peahens are usually supposed to be very care¬ 
ful, in chooriiig a mute, to pitch upon a 
brightly-coloured one—at least it is to this fact 
that the peacock’s gorgeous colouring is ti’aced 
rn<ler tlie law of ‘sexual selection.’ In this 
instance, however, the peahens with one voice 
rejected the hrightly-eolonreil males, and followed 
faithfully a very iliMvputuble, draggle-tailed white 
one. Still, the case before mentioned of the wliite 
rook, ami ihe bad tieatmeiit it experienced from 
its relations on account of its whiteness, beeins 
to point in tlie other direction. Rut all that 
can be said is, that rooks are rooks, and their 
manners and custtuns—and doubtless, too, their 
canon of taste—(Idler widel}' from tiiose ol otlicr 
birds. Moreover, albinoism, althougli certainly 
morbid, does not si'em to be correlated with any 
constitutional weakness. It prohaldy is only 
skin-deep in a literal sense; and adopting the 
negro’s question to the ICiiropean, the white bird 
may say to its fellows: ‘Am 1 not a bird and a 
brother V 


LOVE'S ROSES. 

In a meadow gay aod flowered, 

On a balmy siuiimet's day, 

Walked a maid by nature doweied 

With more chaims than tongue can say. 

As her aims with iloweis she laded, 

Gay and childish was her air. 

And her chaiming face w'us shaded 
By her curls of €he^tnut hair. 

1h that meadow, o’ei the daisies, 

^ Wander two, instead of one, 

And a handsome sti anger gazes 
At the sweet maid he has won. 

Tin ice as happy is the maiden 
As when with the flowers she played; 

All her hwut with love is laden 
For the idol she has made. 

«Still that meadow ; but the roses 

Fiom the maiden’s cheeks have gone ; 

No more gatheis she sweet posies, 

But she wanders there alone. 

’Neath hir feet a daisy-token 
Smiles, tliough crushed hy feet of men j 
But the sweet maid’s heart is broken ; 

She can never love again. 

Printed aod Published by W. & R. Chambers, 47 Pater* 
nosttf How, Londok, and 3S9 High St^et, EoiNBUsaH. 
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MERLIN’S GRAYE. 

Tuk old frtorit's and marvels i*elating to the 
mystical Kin}» Arthur and hi.'- court at Caerleon, 
in Wales, helil for centuries a hi<'h place in the 
estimation of the wonder-loving and romantic. 
They were the favourite reading of kings aiul 
queens, <*f nobles and their latlie®, througli the 
Middle Age-? ainl later, and the}' formed a choice 
source of iusjiiration to bards and sonachic-?, who 
doubtless added to and ciubellishcd endlessly the 
wonders which were already wonderful enough. 
Hence we have a great collection of tales all 
bearing ujxm Arthur and the knights and ladies 
who figured in his court and at his Table Round. 
So iinjiresseil was Milton with the deeds and 
characters of those old warrioi’s, that he at one 
time meditated the writing of an epic poem in 
whicli Arthur should figure a.s the hero. What 
Milton did not do, wa'', however, attempted by 
Sir Richard Bliiokinore, with what ignominious 
result the satires of l*ope and Swift and Drydcn 
aiHj alive tij show. But during the most of the 
la'.t century—perhaps Sir Richard’s emileas and 
unreadable epics had something to do with it 
—the popularity of Arthur and his heroqf> was 
rapidly waning ; their exploits retained too much 
of what was merely ‘marvellous’ to engage the 
interest of men and women on whose minds the 
new age of philosophy and science was beginning 
to operate. Scott’s occasional employment of the 
Arthurian legends was not sufficient to rekindle 
their <lying popularity ; and it was not until 
Tennyson sent out his Jdijlls of the Kiuy that i 
Arthur was once more, though under somewhat! 
different colours, restored to popular favour. 

Among tliose of Arthm-’s train who films 
obtained a fie>h lease of life wm the Blameless 
King’s philosopher ami prophet, Merlin. Readers 
of Tennyson will remember how the wily Vivien 
tried her charms upon the King himself, and 
failed. 

And after that, sbo set herself to gain 

Him, the most famous man of all those times, 

Merlin, who knew the range of all their arte, 


I Had built the King his hai'ens, ships, and halls. 

Was also Rard, and knew the starry heavens; 

Tlie people called liiin Wizitrd. 

Thereafter, there fell on Merlin a great melan- 
clmly; ‘ he walked with dreams and dai kness 
ami 80 , quitting Arthur’s court, he entered a boat 
—Vivien entering with liim—sailed over the sea 
to the Breton coast, and became a wxanderer in 
the Forest of Broccliande. There, falling under 
the spell of the Unujitrcs^, he was urged by her 
to reveal the secret spell by wliich ‘if any wrought 
on any one with woven paces and with waving 
arms,’ the man so wrought on should ever seem 
to lie * closed in the four walls of a hollow tower,* 
from which was no escape for ever. And Merlin, 
overtalked and overworn, ‘had yielded, told her 
all the charm, and slept.’ 

Then, in one moment, she put forth the chartu 
Of w^ven |>acc8 and of waving hands. 

And in the hollow oak he lay as dead, 

And lost to life and use and name and fame. 

Tennyson has liej*e followed one of the tra¬ 
ditional versionw ol Merlin’s disappearance from 
among men. But there ai'e other traditions ; and 
that one of them xvhich more immeiluitely con¬ 
cerns U8 has for its scene one of the loveliest 
spots in all the Scottish Border. 'I’liis is on the 
river Tweed, near Broughton. Here, at llie junc¬ 
tion of the Hriunnielzier or Powsail Burn with 
the TweecI^ is a whitethorn-tree, which is said 
to mark the spot wliere Merlin died and was 
buried. It forms a fit slecping-jilacc for the 
great Bard of Celtic mythology. It is in the 
very heart of Tweeddale. The Tweed has 
already floweil nortliwar«l in a narrow valley 
between closely-flanking hills, leaving far behind 
its pellucid source amongst the high brown.slopes 
of Hartfell. But here at Dnimmelzier the valley 
broadens out, and the river starts on its eastward 
course w'ith a full current, broad and majestic, 
overshadowed by the soft green hills that bound 
its farthest holms. It is a place that is always 
beautiful, whether we see it in the first fresh 
greenness of spring or in the full flush of summer; 
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blit especially beautiful is it in the waning days 
of autumn, when the dark wood of Breva on 
the one side of the river stands out in sombre 
contrast to the many-colo^ured groves of Bawyck 
on the other, where the yellows and browns and 
bronzes of fading foliage mass themselves in 
pieturesque relation to the darker tints of the 
solemn pinc^ 

It eeenw at first sight singular that a Wizard 
who is especially claiinc<l as belonging to the 
Kymric or Welsli branch of the Celts should be 
so associated with the south of Scotland. But 
Merlin, like Arthur, belongs not so much to a 
district os to a race. And we must bear in mind 
that thirteen hundred years ago the distribution 
of the population in Britiiri was tliffercnt, as 
regards races, from what it is now. Arthur is 
called the king of tlie Bumnoninns ; hut there 
were two races in Britain so called. One occu¬ 
pied the soutii-wcsteru peninsula of Britain now 
Known ns Cornwall; the other occupietl the 
greater portion of the middle Lowlands of what 
we now call Scotlainl. That the people of these 
two far-divi<le<l terrii/irics were of the same great 
family of Celts is obvious from the place-names 
that still exist on tlic Borders—Traquair, Tra- 
henna, Polwarth, Penvalla, and many others that 
closely resemble names in Cornwall; as likewise 
from such river-names as the Tweed, the Teviot, 
and the Timah, all of wliich have analogues in 
Wales. The Cornisli, like the Gaelic tongue, 
is regarded by pbilol()gists as an older form of 
Celtic than tlie Welsh ; and the fact that we find 
names in the south of Scotland tliat resemble 
namca both in Cornwall and in Wales, may be 
regarded as supporting the theory that it was the 
older or Gaelic-speaking Celts who lust (fccnpied 
the country, and that these gave place later ou to 
a second wave of immigrant Celts wlio spoke 
WeUh. Bearing this in mind, therefore, it is not 
ditiicuU to understand how the mythologies of tlie 
Celtic race should be found embodied in the 
place-names of districts so far apart as Cornwall 
and the Scottish Border. 

This co-existence of traditional Ivgcmd.s regard¬ 
ing Arthur and Merlin in places so widely sepa¬ 
rated, is distinctly unfavourable to the claims 
that have been put forward for these men as 
being really historical personages. It is difli*- 
cult to ^cga^l them as kucIi. The great battle 
of Mons Badoiiicus, or Badou Uill, fought 49.3 
A.D., is one with wliicli Arthur’s name is asso¬ 
ciated. Bat the historian Nennius, who professes 
to give the names of tins and oilier battles fought 
by Arthur, lived some centuries after the «late 
of that event, and our best scholars regard his 
compilation of so-called Arthurian battles as of 
doubtful authenticity. Whereas the WeKsli his¬ 
torian Gildas, who was born in the same year 
as that in which the battle of Mons Badouiens 
was fought, and who makes social reference 
to the battle, does not mention'Arthur’s name 
jfe connection with it, nor does he moreover 
ever to have heard of any military leader 
of the name of Arthur. If Arthur really lived 
and reigned and fought the battles attributed to 
- him against the enemies of his country and his 
^^ce, it is difficult to umleratand how an historian 
lived during the same years, and belonged 
same nation, should have failed U> give 
his life and deeds emphatic record. 


If we are unable to recognise Arthur as an 
historical personage, it is on similar grounds 
that Merlin too must be regarded os mythical. 
But a special difficulty crops up in the case hi 
Meilin. According to the Arthurian legends, 
Merlin was a man of great influence and great 
powers of necromancy long before Arthur was 
born; and according to the same cycle of legends, 
we find the Wizard fighting at the battle of 
Ardderyd in 573 a.d., more than a hundred years 
later. And not only so ; but the Wizard is reputed 
to have wandered for foity yeaw among the 
hills that surround the sources of the Tweed 
and Clyde, in a state of semi-madness in con¬ 
sequence of his defeat at Ardderyd, thus ex¬ 
tending liis life to something like a hundred | 
aiiVl seventy years. The old legend writers were ■ 
aware of tins difficulty, and so, to get rid of if, | 
were obliged to’invent a second Merlin. The | 
one who is said to have lived in Wales under 
Arthur’s father (rthcr Pondragon), and under 
Arthur himself, they call Meilin Ambrosius ; tlie 
other, who is alleged to have lived in Scotland 
and to have fought at Arddcrytl, they cull Merlin 
Calodonius. We have voluminous and highly* 
wrought narratives of the wonderful deeds of 
both Arthur and Merlin ; but these narratives 
arc not earlier than the twelfth century, and 
they possess the unfailing characteristic of all 
myth stories, that those writers who lived 
furthest from the time of the heroes are able 
to give the fullest details of their history and 
deeds, while the one historian nlio vas con- , 
temporary with them is absolutely silent. ^ j 

Standing, therefore, by tlic so-culled ‘Merlin’s 
Crave,’ in these tlie ui)pcr reui'lies of the Tweed, 
we may reguid the name and place \Nhich tradition 
has .so long preserved and identified, as a link 
connecting us with that distant age when as yet 
llie Saxon had not settled permanently in this 
fair Bordcrlaiul, and its dales and glens were 
peopled witli men and Wfuuen who 8]>oke the 
language whidi their po.'-terity in Wale.s speak 
^tlll. These early Kymric settlers have long vau- 
i>^lu‘d from the Bordi'rs, but have left behind them 
tlic names of Aithur and Meilin—the highest 
personifications of Strength and Wisdom in the 
mythology of the Kymric people. In this view, 
neither Scotland, nor Wale.s, nor Cornwall, nor 
Brittcny may lay any exclusive claim to have 
been the scene of Arthur’s feats and Merlin’s 
W'onders; for the names ot these heroes are to 
be found wlierever Welsh-speaking Cells have 
lived. 

We have seen the tradition of Merlin’s death 
which Lord Tennyson has adopted for poetical 
treatment; that which relates to the death of 
Merlin the Wild, or Meilin Calodonius, is quite 
different both as to the locality and the circum¬ 
stances of it. Fi'cmi Broccliande we are brought 
back to Tweedside, and in dead of the wily Vivien 
with her woven paces and her waving arms, we 
have tlie sticks, and stones of a rough band of 
ancient Border shepherds. 

Tliis latter story of Merlin’s death is curious, 
ainl must have been written by one who was 
familiar with the locality, as the^ naturo of the 
ground at the spot where the Wizard is wid to 
nave been killed is precisely such as the circum¬ 
stances attending his death would lead us to 
expect. Moreover, it is just possible that tlie 
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person to whom the name of Merlin Caledonius 
was applied may have been a real person, as the 
name given him in life is Llallogen, and it is only 
Bower in his Continuation of tne ScoHchrmtiront 
which he wrote so late as the fifteenth century, 
who seeks «to identify this Llallogen with Merlin 
the Wild. It is possible also that the poems 
which are attributed to this Merlin tlie Wild 
may have actually been written by Llallogen ; 
and on account of this poetical faculty and the 
mental aberration of his later years, the people 
may have come to regard him as a second Merlin, 
the one name in tlie course of time auppluntitig 
the other. And so, instead of tlic place of burial 
being called after Idallogen -a name foreign to 
Saxon lips—it was reconsecrated ivith the nipre 
familiar appelhition of ^ferlin’a Crave. 

In the Life of St Kcntigern—better known 
in Scotland ns St Mungo—written in the twelfth 
century, we read of a certain Lailoken or Llal¬ 
logen who lived in the court of King Jly(hlerch 
AS a kmd of jester, but who, after the (Icatli of 
tlie saint, became v'cry melancholy, ami began tn 
utter prophecies, whicli were remlere<l memorable 
by their reali.sation. Bower, who connects liim 
with Merlin the Wild, gives a difforent vei'^ion 
of Llallogeti’s relations wilh the saint According 
to him, it happened that Kentigern was in the 
woods praying, wlien he was suddenly come upon 1 
by a certain madman, naked and liairy, and like a i 
furious savage. The saint addres.^ed him, with the 
result that tfie supposed nifulman gave liirn some 
information as to liiinself. lie said he was once 
the Bard of Vortigcni, uiul was called Merlin ;) 
that he had been tlie cause of tlie slaughter of all 
those who fell at the battle ‘fought between the 
Liddell and Carwandlow’ (sup))osi*d to be that of 
Ardderyd), and that for this great evil whicli he 
iiad done he luul been driven forth by Heaven 
to dwell among the beasts until the day of his 
death. The saint ministered to him the consola¬ 
tions of religion ; ami, after ivceiving the bene- 
<liction, the Wizard is said to have at once pro- 
phesic(l his own death and that of the king, and 
again betook liimself to the wilderness. It so 
happened tliat on the same <lay Llallogen in the 
coui'sc of his wamlcrings was met by the shepherds 
of a certain cliief called iyieldre<], at liis place of 
Drummeldred or I)rnmmel/icr, ami these, prob¬ 
ably regarding the Wizar<l as the cause cala¬ 
mity to themselves or their (locks, seized him, 
and proceeded to stone him and beat him to death. 
At the lAst moment the wretched man stumbled 
oyer a steep blutt' or bank overhanging the Tweed, 
his body hilling upon the sharp point of a stake 
which had been stuck into a little fisli stew in 
the water, nu<l upon which he was impaled. 
This manner of death, it was found, corresponded 
with the propliecy which he ha<l that day made, 
that he should die by three kinds of death, 
namely, by stoning, li^ drowning, and by im¬ 
palement. The high bank above the Poufsail 
Bum, at its junction with the Tweed, corresponds 
with the description of that over which the 
Wizard is said to have fallen. 

The battle of Ardderyd was that at which 
Bydilerch, by his victory over the pagans, estab¬ 
lished himself as king of Cumbria or Strath¬ 
clyde, embracing within it all the petty Kymric 
tribes, and among them those who inhabited 
Tweeddale. If partial insanity befell Llallogen 


i after his defeat at Ardderyd, it is possible he may 
have been allowed to wander about the king’s 
court, as told in the Life of Kentigern ; and it is 
equally possible that in the later stages of his 
madness he may have taken to the forests and 
wilds, as narrated by Bower. 

In the poems which have been attributed'to 
him, and which will be fouml in Dr Skene’s 
Four Ancient Hooks of Urates, he is represented as 
being in his last days haunted by two spirits— 
that of his sister Gwendydd, ‘The Dawn,’ and 
that of his early love Hwimleian, ‘The Gleam.’ 
These arc the poetical fictions of an imagination 
stimulated by the nature-worship of his pagan 
years, and yet may have helped to soften the 
pressure of those bitter days in which the Wizai’d 
wamlcred friendlcRs and alone, with crazed brain 
and remorseful heart, l>y the green-lipped foun¬ 
tains of the silver Tweed. • j. B. 
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THE BOMANCB OF A WRECK. 

CHAPTEB XXir.—WE KIGHT A SAIL. 

It wa.s then something after ten by my watch, 
and she slept for five hours without a stir, though 
now and again she spoke in her sleep. I know 
not why I should have remained awake, unless it 
was to keep my weather-eye lifting for the rats. 
There was nothing to watch for or to hope for 
in such weather as that. Once, when the beasts 
below were very noisy—for, as you will suppose, 
in that solemn stillness their squeaking rose 
with a singularly sharp edge to the ear—I 
bethought me of the pantry, and could not 
remember whether I had shut the door. For all 
T could yet tell, the stores we had to depend 
upon were in that little cabin ; and if the rats 
found their way to the food, we might speedily 
starve. I lighted a second candle, that, should 
the gill suddenly awake, she might not find her¬ 
self in the dark, and stepped below, and found 
the door closed. 1 opened it, and minutely sur- 
j'eye<l the interior, and observing all to be well, 
shut tlic door and came away ; but never can 
T forget the nncontrollable chills and shudders 
which seized me on passing through that cabin! 
I do not doubt my mind ha<l been a little 
weakened. The remains of the mainnm&t pierced 
the deck, and stood like a pillar; it stirred to 
the movenient of the candle in niy hand, and I 
stopped with a violent start to gaze at it, while 
the perspiration broke from my forehead. V^ue 
indeterminable shapes seemed to flit past and 
about the stand of arms. The dull noises in the 
liold took to my alarmed cars the notes of human 
"roans, Severn rats scurried in flying forms of 
blackness towards the after cabins: they seemed 
to .start up through the deck at my feet! 

When I resumed my seat on the locker, I was 
trembling from head to foot, and my heart beat 
w ith feverish rapidity. A draught of wine rallied 
me, and I tried to iin<l something ridiculous in 
luy fears. But all the same my dejection was as 
that of a man under sentence of death, and again 
and again I would put up a prayer, to God for 
our speedy deliverance, whilst I sat hearkening to 
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the naises below, to the steady pattering of tlie 
rain, to the occasional melancnoly sob of water, 
and to the broken unintelligible nuitterings of 

At some^OTir between three and four my com¬ 
panion awoke. She sat up with a cry of wonder; 
and by the candle-light 1 observed her staring 
wound with looks of astonishment and horror. 
I waited until she should have recollected her¬ 
self, to use the fine expressive W'ord of the old 
writers. 

* I have been dreaming of home,’ she said in a 
low voice—* of safety, of comfort, of everything 
that I am now wanting.—What time is it, Mr 
Dugdale 1 ’ 

I put my watch close to my face and told her 
the hour. 

‘How black the night continues!’ she said— 
‘how silent tool’^she added after hearkening 
awhile. ‘It has ceased to'rain, and there is not 
a breath of air.’ 

‘ It has not rained for these two hours 
ast,’ sai<l I. ‘I am impatient for the day to 
reak. The horizon should be tolerably clear, 
if there he no rain; yet what can daybreak 
possibly disclose to us on top of sneb a night of 
stagnation as this has been V 

‘ Have you slept?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then you will take some rest now. It is my 
turn to watch.’ 

‘The daw'n will be breaking in a couple of 
hours,’ said I; ‘I will wait till it corues. Shoiihl 
nothing be in sight, I may endeavour to rest. 
You will not suffer in the daylight from the feel¬ 
ing of loneliness that would make you wretched 
now if I slept.’ 

‘Whilst you are heiv, although sleeping, Mr 
Dugdale, I should not feel lonely. Your voice 
assures me that you require sleep. I have been 
resting five hours. How jialient you are !’ 

She took up my jacket, i-c-formed it pillow- 
fashion, place(l it on the locker wlieix? her own 
head had lain. 

‘Pray, lie down, Mr Dugdale. I sliall not he 
afraid ; and 1 can awaken you in an instant if 
there should be occasion to do so.’ 

I comidied, rather to please her than to humour 
my own wishes ; for though my eyelids lia<l the 
heaviness of lead, there was u tlirilhng and hurry¬ 
ing of nervous sensations in me uhich were as 
^ood as a threat that 1 should not sleep. And so 
It proved, for after I hail held my head pillowed 
for some lialf-liour, I was still broad awake, and 
then, growing impatient of my posture, I sat 
erect 

‘ No use, Miss Temple. I cannot sleep; and 
since that is so, pray, resume this hard couch and 
finish out your slumbers.’ 

Bnt this she would not do, protesting that she 
was fully rested. I was too desirous of her 
company to weary her M’ith entreaties ; and until 
the day broke, wc sat at that narrow table with 
the light close enough to enable us to see each 
otlier clearly. I I'cmeniber saying to her : 

‘ Since this is an experience you weiti fated to 
pass through—I suppose we must all believe in 
the preordination of our lives—my sincere regret 
is that you sbould not have been iniprisonea in 
this hull with somebody more agreeable to your- 
aelif than I.’ 


‘Why do you say that?’ she exclaimed, giving 
tne a look that carried me back. ‘In this state 
of misery a compliment would be ebocking.’ 

‘ I seek no compliment,’ said I. ‘ I am merely 
expressing a regret.* 

* You regret that you are here ?’ 8he,exclaimed. 
‘So do I, for then I should not be here. But 
since it is my lot to be here, 1 am satisfied with 
my companion ; I would not exclmngc him for 
any other person on board the Countess Ida,' 

I bowed. 

‘Should we be rescued,’ she continued, keeping 
her daik gaze full upon me as she spoke ^anu 
something of their beauty and brilliancy of light 
had retui*ned to her eyes with her rest), ‘ I shall 
be deeply in your debt. My mother will thank 
yoii, Mr Dugdale.’ 

‘ 1 have done nothing. Mis** Temple. It is you 
who arc now complimentary, and I fear ironi¬ 
cal.’ 

She slightly shook her head and sighed, then 
remained silent for a minute or two, and said : 
‘How small and contemptible my spirit shows j 
itself when 1 am tested ! Do you recollect when ' 
this wi-eti'hed brig wiw lying near us, how 1 took ! 
a parasol from my aunt and levelled it at this ! 
vessel and talked ol wishing to see a sea-light j 
and of shooting a man ? How brave J was ; 
uben there was nothing particularly to be 
afraid of, and how cowardly 1 have shown my¬ 
self here.’ 

‘I should have scarcely believed,’said I, ‘that 
you were sensible of my presence at tlie time you 
speak of.’ 

‘Why?’ she asked. i 

‘Indeed,’ 1 continued, ‘I should have scarcely 
believed that yon were ^ensible that 1 was on I 
board tlie ship.’ 

‘Mr Dugdale, if my manner did not ]d(‘a8e you, 
this is no time to reproach me with it.’ Her eyes 
sparkled ainl her lip curled peevishly. 

‘Hark 1’ I exclaimed ; *I hear a rippling noise 
as of approaching wind.’ 

I passed rtnind the table, gained the door, and 
looked out. The atmosphere was still motionless; 
hut the sounds of np]>ling drew near, and pre¬ 
sently 1 felt a pleasant little air blowing over the 
stem of the bull, accompanied with the tinkling 
an<l lipping noises of water set in motion trem¬ 
bling «tu the brig’s side. Hut it was still pitch- 
dark, and search the sky where I would, I could 
observe no break of faintness, no leanest vision 
of star, no vaguest outline of cloud in the impenc- 
trahle obscurity. 

I returned to the table, this time seating myself 
opposite to Miss Temple. It was easily seen in 
her face that she was sensible I <lid this con¬ 
sciously ; indeeil, the gaze slie rested upon me 
was a IckHv of inquiry, as though she would dis¬ 
cover whether this holding aloof on my part was 
due to respect or to diswke. Then, as though 
she'suddenly sickened to such idle considerations, 
she exclaimed with an eager awakening of her 
in her whole manner: ‘Does this bi*eeze comfe 
from the direction where the ships are, or 
where you may suppose them to be, Mr Dug¬ 
dale V 

‘For the life of me, I could not tell you,* I 
responded ; ‘ there are no quarters of the compass 
for Immau senses on such a night as this, in a 
hull that may be headed on all bdits of courses 
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by the set of the swell; but the dtiwn will be 
here anon^ if this draught holds, we shall 
be able to find out whence it proceeds.’ 

It wtis still blowing the same liglit breeze when 
day broke, and 1 then knew that the wind sat 
about north-west Miss Temple and I stepped 
on to the'deck, where we stood in an agony of 
impatience awaiting the full revelation of the 
sea. One saw why it should have been so pitch- 
dark throughout the night; tlic sky was overcast 
from horizon to horizon by a sheet of sallowish 
leadcn-liued vapour. Yet the atmosphere had 
cleared so as to enable the sight to penetrate to 
the verge of the normal sea-line, where tlie ocean 
stood in a linn rim of the darkness of iiidig<) in 
the east against the gray of the morning that 
was spreading out behind it. I took a long ftnd 
steady view of the circle ; my compunioii’s eyes 
were riveted upon me as I did so ; she iiad rather 
trust my sight than hers, and her gaze glowed 
with an iuexpi'essible eaj^erness to witness in j 
my face un air that should inform her 1 beheld 
a sail. 

‘It is the same inhuman abominable blankness 
as that of yesterday,’ said I, fetching a deep 
breath of rage ami grief; then sliocketl b}' the 
look of honor and despair in Miss Temple, I 
added: ‘Vet this gives us a Mew of but little 
more than seven miles. Here is a wiinl, surely, 
to whip «''m'dhing along. Tne shi)>s <if this 
ocean caniU't .il! h.iv« rotted m yesterday’s pesti¬ 
lential calm. Oh for such iinother telescoj»e as 
Mr Prance’s 1 ’ and so raying, 1 tiudged foi wards, 
and in a icw minutes was sweeping the horizon 
from tlie elevation of the foretop. 

I rail my eyes slowly and piercingly along the 
sea-line, starling from the part into which the 
vessel’s mutilated bowsjirit pointed, and when my 
vision was over the t-tarhoard (juarter, 1 beheld, 
trembling upon the utmost verj'e of the livnl 
waters stretdiing to Ihe shiouded sky, a minute 
fragment of white—a tip as of a seagull’s pinion, 
but of a certainty a sail! 1 lingered to make 

sure Miss Temple watched me from abaft the 
deck-house. My glance went to her for an iiir-tant, 
and I saw her bring her liaiids together and lift 
them, as though she witnessed m my posture 
that 1 descried something. My heart hammered 
violently in my ears, and my breathing was short 
and laboured. * 

‘What do you sec?’ Miss Temple cried at 
last, her rich voice, ti*emulou8 with excitement 
and expectation, iloating up like the notes of a 
flute. 

‘A sail!’ I exclaimed, culling with an effort. 

* Patience ’ 1 mu&t stjiy hero to make sure of 

the direction she is taking ;’ and I stood pointing 
while she strained her sight; but' there was 
nothing for her to sec down there. • ^ 

The breeze hatl weight enough to determine 
the matter with some alespateh, and I knew that 
if the sail were heading away from us, it must 
speedily vanish, so mere a , speck was it. 
Instead, though I will not say that it (jrew 
whilst X stood staring, it hung with a fixedness 
to satisfy me that the vessel was steering a course 
that must bring us into the sphere of lier hori¬ 
zon ; and not having the least doubt of this, I 
dropped over the short futtock shroiids of the 


wreck and sprang on to the deck. 

‘ It is a ship, Mr Dugdale cried Miss Temple 


with something of an hysteric accent of inquiry 
in her voice. 

‘ Assuradly,’ I answered. 

‘ Will she see us, do ;^ou think ?’ 

‘Ay, if slie does not*shift her helm. Sut we 
will com 2 )el her to see us.’ 

The girl suddenly grasped my hand in both 
hers, bowed her head over it, and I felt a tear. 
I was so affected that 1 stood looking, unable 
to speak. It was a sort of submission in its way 
—I cannot convey my thoughts of it She was 
without her hat; I see her now os she bent over 
my hand ; I feel tlie ice-cold pressure of her 
fingera, and recall the hot tears glittering through 
the beauty of her downcast lashes as they fell. 
She slowly lifted her large wet eyes to my 
face. 

‘What an experience tliis has been!’ she 
whispered ; ‘ how shall I Ijp able to persuade 
people that I underwent it and lived?’ 

She still unconscioubly ludd my hand. I put 
my lips to her fingci's, and she released me. 

‘It must always be one of the very happiest 
memories of my life to Aie,’ said I. *I shall 
never make j'ou believe m tlie joy your deliver¬ 
ance will fill me with.’ 

‘Oh yes, yes!’ she cried passionately; thou 
sending a louk over the quarter, she added: 
‘Are wc not losing time? Is thera not •some¬ 
thing we can do to summon her to us? Will 
it l>c long before she appears?^ 

* Ko; we are not losing time,’ I answ'ered. 
‘1 shall have plenty of Imsure to make a smoke, 
and that U wliat wa must presently do. If slie 
he the Imliaiium or the corvette, all tlmt is 
visible ol her from yonder foretop is her royals. 
Her topgallant-flails, her topsails, and her courses 
will have to chnib before lier hull shows. Her 
specil to this air Mill not exceed four knots. 
She is jirobably twenty miles distant yet; and 
we mnat allow her, unless the breeze frasliens, 
a go<id three hours to give us a full sight of 
heraelf •on that horizon out there. So let us 
first get something to eat. Miss Temple, and then 
I will go to ivork.’ 

But our excitement m'os too strong to suffer 
u.s to make more tliau a phantom of a meal. A 
little biscuit soaked in M’iue formed my com¬ 
panion’s breakfast; but her spirits hatl returned 
to her, the remembered brilliancy u'as in her 
eyes again; a faint, ino.st delicate flush was on 
her cheek ; witli unconscious fingers slie caressed 
her liair, as tliougli, influenced by a M'uuuinly 
instinct of which she was insensible, she adjusted 
lier tret>se» in preparation of oui- reception by 
the ])eoj)le of the ship. She ivas sure it was 
the Countess Ida. There was real gaiety in the 
laugh with whieh she said that she knew Mrs 
Radclifle’s character, that she could well imagine 
how her aunt had tormented Captain Keeling, 
h9\v ceaselessly the old lady would importune the 
captain to mak^ haste and recover her niece. 

‘Oh, what a meeting it will be !* she crieth 

‘Tlie sail may pmve the corvette, though,’ 
said I. 

‘ But she will rescue us, Mr Dugdale, and hunt 
after the Indiaman, and Bir Edward will put 
us on hoai'd of her.’ 

I leh her to enter the ’tween-decks, where I 
collected a number of mats, blankets, staves of 
casks, and other material, which would burn and 



produce a thick smoke; and presently, with the 
assistance of Miss Temple, had a great heap of 
these things stacked on deck betwixt the fore¬ 
mast and the main-hatch. It was a hard job 
to get, the stuff to kindle, for the mats were 
damp, and the staves not to be set on tire by a 
sulphur match. But on overliauling the lockers 
in the deck-house 1 found a tin can half full 
of oil and a small parcel of rags; and by means 
of these 1 set my bonfire alight The plonks 
of the deck were thick and wet and securely 
calked, and the burning stuff was well clear of 
the hatch ; theiH) was no fear, then, as 1 believed, 
of the fire penetrating the deck. It made a pro¬ 
digious smoke. The muss of damp blankets and 
rugs smouldered into a dark thick column, which 
mounted high ere it arched over to the wind. 
It was a signal to be sighted os far away as the 
ship was, and 1 sfood watching it wdth trans¬ 
ported eyes as it soared in belching folds, gyrating 
into and blackening out upon the bi’eezc till it 
showed like a steamer’s smoko or a ship on 
fire. 

1 waited a little, and then got into the fore- 
shrouds to mark tlie sail afresh, and beheld the 
gleam of her canvas when 1 was still two or 
three ratlines below the fiittock shrouds • good 
assurance, indeed, of her risiiig, and nimbly too, 
and heading square for us. 1 strained my gaze 
at her irom the height of the top, but she was 
far too remote to l^ distinguishable : notbiug 
more, indeed, than a little ivory shaft against 
the sulky bhallowisli sky. 

It now occurred to me that I might accentuate 
the signal of the smoke by letting fall tlie fore¬ 
sail, for here was a space of canvas that >vould 
not only catch the eye, but suggest the hull ;is 
a still inhabited wreck that was on fire. 1 called 
to Miss Temple. Slic looked up eagerly. 

‘Do you sec those ropes leading to tlie deck 
from the aims of this yard V said I, pointing. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I want you to haul them taut, Miss Temple— 
gather in the slack, to prevent the yard from 
swinging, as I mean to get upon it.’ 

I She understood me perfectly. Her jewelled 
fingers flashed upon the brace as she threw it off 
the belaying pin, and I gazed down with a smile 
of deep admiration at lier noble figure as she' 
swayed at the rope, tightening and then belaying 
it again. 

‘xou should have been a sailor^s daughter, 
Miss Temple,’ I cried ; ‘thei’e is the true skill 
of the ancient mariner in your trick of bolding 
on with one hand and making fast with the 
other.—Will you please now tighten the brace 
on the right-hand side^’ 

She did so ,* and I got upon the yard, and 
‘laying out’ upon it, as it is culled, severed with 
my knife the ropes with wdiich the canvas was 
trapped to the spar, and down fell the sail wiih 
a lai^e rent right amidships of it, though that 
signified nothing in a square of white that was 
to serve os a signal only. 1 descended to the 
dock. 

‘Why have you loosed that sail?’ inquired 
Miss 'femple.—I explained.—‘But will not tlie 
wreck now blow away from that ship?’ 

‘No,’ said I; ‘she will fall off and come to. 
But the yard must be tnmmed to achieve 
that’ 


So saying, I let go the weather brace and 
swung the yard fore and aft as far as 1 c6uld 
bring it, then overhauled the clew-gwneta, that 
all there was of the sail might show. The hull 
slewed to the pi'essure, tlien hung quiet; mean¬ 
while, 1 continued to feed the blaze, heaping 
on rugs and blankets, and so firing up that at 
times the smoke hung as thick to leeward as a 
thuuder-clouJ. 

(To be continued.) 


KKUrP’S lltONWORKS. 

One of the largest iron and steel manufacturing 
establishments in tlie world is that founded by the 
lut'^ Alfred Krupp, the famous German cannon- 
founder, whose name is so well known in connec¬ 
tion with modern improvements in artillery. His 
principal works are situated at Essen, in Prussia, 
in the midst of a district productive of both 
iron and coal. The town of Essen, which at the 
bcgiuiiiiig of (he present century contained less 
than four thousand inhabitants, has become an 
important industrial centre, with u population 
of seventy thousand persons, tliis increase being 
chiefly due to the growth of the iionworks, and 
the consequent demand for labour. In the 
vicinity of the town, numerous coal and iron 
mmcH, many of which are owned by tlie Kru]>p 
firm, are in active working, and furnioh cinploy- 
meiit to the large population of the sniTound- 
ing district Much of tlie output of iron ore 
and coal from these mines is destined for con¬ 
sumption in the vu.^t Krupp woiks within the 
town. Those ivorks liail their origin in a small 
iron forge, c.stabli&hed at Essen in the year 
1810 by Frederick Krupp, the father of Alfred 
Krupj). The elder Krupp was not piMSperous; 
and a lawsuit in which he becuiiie nivolvcil, ami 
which lasted for ten years, though finally decided 
in his favour, reduced him nearly to bankruptcy. 
He died in 182(5, in impoverished circum.stances, 
leaving a widow' and three sons, the eldest of 
whom was Alfred, aged fouitecn. The business 
was continued by llic widow, who managed, 
though with difficulty, to procure n good educa¬ 
tion for her sons. 'When the eldest, Alfi'cd, took 
control of the works lu 1848 he found there, os 
he liiaiHeU has described, ‘three workmen, and 
more debts than fortune.’ i 

Krnpp’s bub.«equeiit career affords a remark¬ 
able iiihtunce of success attained, despite adverse 
circumstancos, by bliecr force of ability and 
energy, m buiUhiig up a colossal manuiactur- 
ing business from a hiuiiblc beginning. At the 
present time, Krupp’s w'orks within the town 
of Essen occupy more tlian five hundred acres, I 
half ol,. which area is imdei* cover. A census 
taken in ISepteiiiber 1881 show'ed that the 
number of imiividuals in'Ins employ was then 
19,605, and the members of their families were 
45,776—tlicrc being thus a total of 65,381 
persons maintained by liia works. Of tlie army 
of w'orkors, 11,211 were employed at the works 
in Essen, the remainder being occupied in the 
many iron and coal mines of the vicinity, or at 
the branch-works at Sayn and Nemvie<l; or in 
the iron mines at Bilbao, in Spain, which pro- 
<luce the best ores. In Krupp’s Essen works I 
there are eighty-two steam-hammers, ranging in i 
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weight from fifty tons down to lour hundred a cylindrical jar some eighteen inches in height^ 
pounda There are 15S3 large ovens, 439 steam- and baked in a kiln. Wljen in xise, they are 
boilers, 480 steam-engines—representing together filled with small bars of puddled metal, mixed 
18,500 horse-power^nd twenty-one rolling- with fragments of marble brought from Villmar, 
trains; tlie daily consumption of coal and coke on the Lahn. They* are then shovelled into 
being 3100 tons'^hy 1648 furnaces. The average large furnaces, whose floors are elevated thi’ee 
daily consumption of water, which is brought or four feet above the ground-level. In ^tUe 
from the river Ruhr by an aqueduct, is 24,700 earthen floor of the immense rotmi containing 
cubic lueti-es. Tlie electric light has been intro- the furnaces ai*e two lines of pita, one set to 
ducod and the work ceases entirely only on receive the molten metal, the other intended 
Sunday and two or tlirce holidays. Connected for the red-hot crucibles when emptied of their 
with the Essen works are forty-two miles of contents. "When the crucibles have undergone 
railway, employing twenty-eight locomotivo-i and sutlicicut heating, the furnace-doors are opened 
883 vehicles. There is a fine chemical labora- biniultaiieoualy at a given signal, and the attend- 
tory ; a photographic and lithographic atelier; ant M^orkmeu draw out the crucibles with long 
a printing-oflice, with steam and hand presses; tongs, and rapidly empty them into the pits 
and a bookbinding room. • prepared for the reception of the metal. The 

Thougii, in the popular mind, the name of empty crucibles when cooled are examined, and 
Krupp IS usually associated with the manufucture if found unbroken, are used again ; but if 
of instruments of destruction, yet two-thirds of damaged, as is usually the efise, are ground up, to 
the work done in his establishment is devoted he utilised in making new ones, 
to the pi*oduction of articles intended for peace- The }>i‘oduction of steel by this method fur¬ 
ful us.e>. The various parts of steam-engines, nishes employment for eight or nine hundred 
both shitionary ami locomotive ; iron axles, men daily in the Krupp jvoiks. The Ilessenier 
bridges, rails, w'heel-tires, switches, spring.s, prijccss for converting iron into steel is also 
shafts for steamei's, miiit-dies, rudders, ami parts largely iibcd there in making steel for certain 
of all varieties of iron macliiuery, are jirepared pui-poscs. All material used in the different 
here fur manufacturers. The pro<Iuction is, in cla'-ses of maiiulactures is. subjected at every 
Dominie Siimpson’s phrase, ‘prodigious.' In one stage to extreme and exact tests; the standards 
day the Works can turn out 27i>v rails, 350 wheel- being fixed with reference to the purpose to 
tires, 150 axles, 180 raihvay-u heels, 1000 railway- which the metal is to be ajiplieu, and any 
wedges, 1500 bomb-shells. In a montli they can material that proves faulty when suitably tested 
produce 250 fud(l-j>ieces, thirty r>'7-nich cannon, is rigorously rejected. 

tifteeii ir33-incli camion, eight ll-iuch cannon, The guns originally manufactured by the 
one 14-inch gun, tlie weiglit of the labt-namoil Krupp linn wore formed from solid ingots of 
being over filty tons, and its length tweiity-eiglit steel, which were bored, turned, and fa^ioned 
feet seven inches. as in the cose of cast-iioii smooth-bore cannon. 

Allied ICrupp devoted much attention to the With the development of the pi»wer of artillery, 
production of steel of the finest fjuality, and was the greater strain caused by the incicused powder- 
tlie first manufacturer who sucieetled in casting charges and by the adoption of ritiing—involving 
steel in large masses. In 1862 he exhibited in enhanced fiiction between the projectile and the 
London an ingot of finest crucible steel w’eighing bore—bad the result of demonstrating the woak- 
tweuty-oue tun?. Its dimensions w'erc nine feet ness inherent in the construction of a gun thus 
liigli by foity-four inchos diameter. The uni- made entirely from one solid forging, and that 
forinUy of quality of this mass of metal was plan was eventually discarded. Artillerists have 
proved by the fact that when broken across it leai'iit that the strain produced by an explosive 
showed no scam or flaw', even when examine<l force operating in the interior of a cannon is 
with a lens. The firm can now make such not felt equally throughout the thickness of the 
homogeueoHs blocks of seventy-live tons weight »metal from the bore to llie exterior, but varies 
if required. Such ingots are formed from the inversely as the square ol the distance of each 
contents of a great number of small citicibles, portion of the metal fi'om tlic seat of effort For 
each containing fi-om filty to one hundred pounds example, in a gun cast solid, if two points be 
of the inetaL The recent developments of the taken, one ut a distance of one inch from the 
inanuiacluisi of steel by the opcu-hcartU process bore, and the other four inches from the bore, 
have removed all difficulty in the the iiieta^ at the former point will during the 

metal in masses large enough for all require- explosion be slramed sixteen times as much as 
ments, and of a tensile strength so high as thirty- that at the distance of four inches. The greater 
three to thirty-seven tons .to the s<|uarc inch, the thickness of the material, the greater will 
Crucible steel, however, though more,expensive, be the inequality between the strains acting at 
still holds its place as the best and most reliable tlie points I’espectively nearest to and furthest 
that can be pi*oduced; and notljing else is ever fyom the interior. The metal nearest the seat of 
used in the construefion of a Krupp gun.. By exploaiou may*tbus be strained beyond its tensile 
the perfected methods in use at the ^sen w'orks, strength, while that more remote is in imperfect 
such steel can be made of a tfosile strength of accoid w'ith it. In such a case, disruption of the 
nearly forty tons to the squoie inch, and of metal at the inner surface ensues, and extends 
marvellous uniformity of quality. The ores successively through the whole thickness to the 
used in the Krupp works for making the beat exterior, thus entailing the destruction of the 
steel are red hematite and spathic ore, w'ith a gun. 

certain proportion of ferro-manganese. Tlie cyuci- This source of weakness is guarded against by 
bles employed arc formed of a mixture of the consti'uction of what is termed the built-up 
plumbago aad fireclay, shaped by a mould into gun, in which the several parts tend to mutual 
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Bupport. This gun consists of an inner tube, in tlieir seveml positions, tbe greatest strength 
encircled and compressed by a long Macket* or and thickness being of course given to the breech 
cylinder, which is shrunk around tiie breech end, where the force of explosion ^ exerts the 
portion with the initial tension due to contraction utmost strain. The completed gun is mounted 
in cooling. Over the jacket and along the chase, on its appropriate carnage, and having been 
other hoops or cylinders are shrunk on successively, thoroughly proved and tested and fitt^ with the 
in layers, with sufficient tension to compress the proper sights, is ready for service. The testing 
parts enclosed. The number and strength of range is at Meppen, where a level plain several 
these hoops are proportionate to the known strain miles in extent affords a suitable site for lha 
tl^t the bore of tne gun will liave to sustain, puinose. 

The tension at which each part is shrunk on, is lor many years all guns of the Krupp 

the greater as the part is farther removed fi*om manufactui’e have been on the breech-loading 
the inner tube ; the jacket, for example, being system, and lie has devoted much time and 
shrunk on at less tension than the outer hoops, ingenuity to ])erfeeting the breech arrangements. 
The inner tube, on receiving the expansive force Tlie subject of i-ecoil has also largely occupied his 
of the explosion, is prevented by the compf^ssion attention. In tlie laiger Krupp guns the force 
of the jacket from being forced up to its elastic of tecoil is absorbed by two cylinders, filled with 
limit; and the jacket in its turn is similarly glycerine and fitted with pistons perforated at 
supported by the ^outcr hoops; and on the the edges. The pistons are driven by the shock 
cessation of the internal pressure the several of the recoil against the glycerine, which is 
parts resume tlieir normal position. forced through the perforatioiij*. In Phjghind a 

This system of construction originated in similar arrangement of (ylinders, containing 
England, and is now in general use. The first water as tlie resisting medium, has been found 
steel guns on this principle were those designed eflective ; and in America, petroleum is employed 
by Captain Blakely and Mr J. Vavosseur, of tlie for the same purjiose. The advantages of the 
l^ndon Ordnance Works. At the Exhibition of use of glycerine are that in cose of a leak it 
1862, a Blakely 8*5-iuch gun, on the built-up would escape too slowdy to lose its effect at once, 
system, composed wholly of siccl, was a feature and it is also mure elastic than water, and is less 
of interest in the Ordnance section. The plan liable to become Irozeii. 

devised by Sir W. Armstrong, and carried into The resources of Krupp’s establishment are 
effect for a series of years at Woolwdeh and ut the equal to the production of guns of any size 
Armstrong works at Elswick, consisted in cnclos- that can conceivably be !*cqiiiied. He has made 
ing a tube of steel within a jacket of wrought- guns of one hundred and nineteen tons weight, 
iron, formetl by coiling a red-hot bur round a and is said to be now making one of one bun- 
mandrel The jacket was shrunk on with initial clred and forty tons. The poitciiloiiR development 
tension, and was fortified in a similir manner by of the size and power ol modern ordnance is 
outer hoops of the same metal The want of' exemplified by these guns, and the Armstiong 
homc^eneity in this gun was, however, a serious guns of ^me hundred and ele\eu tons made 
defect, and ultimately led to its abolition. The at Elswdck, Amongst the class of luoiistcr 
difference in the elastic properties of the two cannon, one of the most powerful is Krupp’s 
metals caused a separation, after repeated die- seventy-one-ton gun. This, like all others of 
charges, between the steel tube and its jacket, his make, Is a breech-loader. Its dimensions 
with the result that the tube cracked fr#m want are—length, thirty-two feet nine indies; diameter 
of support. Both at Woolwich and at Elswick, at breech end, five feet six inches ; leiigtli of 
; therefore, the wrought-iron gun has given place bore, twenty-eight feet seven luclies ; diameter 
to the homogeneous steel built-up gun, which is of bore, 15*75 inches ; diaiueter of powder- 
also the form of construction adopted by the chamber, 17*32 inches. The internal tube is 
chief powei's of Europe and by the United Stales of two parts, exactly joined ; and over this 
of America. * are four cylmdei-s, shrunk on, and a ring around 

The failure of some of his solid-cast guns led the hjecch. Its lilliiig lias a uiiiform twist of 
Krupp, about 1865, to the adoption of the built- one in forty-five. It cannot possibly be fired 
up principle. With few exceptions, the inner until tlie breech is perfectly closed. Its maxi- 
tube of a Krupp gun is forged out of a single mum chaige is four liundi’ed and eiglity-five 
ingot, and in every case without any weld. The pounds of powder, and a chilled iron shell of 
ingot destined to form the tube has first to seventeen liuudre<l and eight ]>ound8. 
undergo a prolonged forging under the steam- Krupp did much to promote the ivelfare and 
hammers, by which the utmost condensation of comfuit of his workpeople. For their accom- 
its particles is effected. It is then rough-bored modution, he erected around Essen nearly four 
and turned, and subsequently carefully tempered thousand family dwellings, in which more than 
in oil, whereby its elasticity and tensile strength sixteen tliousand persons ivsiile. The dwell- 
are much increased. It is afterwards fine-hoi*cd ings are in suites of three or four comfort- 
and rifled, and its powder-chambet hollowed out. abbs rooms, with good water-arrangements ; and 
The latter has r somewhat larger diameter than attached to each building is a garden, large 
the rest of the bore, this having been found an enough for the ‘cliildren to play in. There are 
improvement The gi-ooves of the riflinj? are one hundred and fifty dwellings of a better 
generally shallow, and they widen towards the kind for otilciuls in the service of the firm, 
bi'eech, so that the leaden coat of the piojectile is Boarding-houses have also been built for the 
wmpres^d gradually and with the least friction, use of unmarried labourers, of whom two thou- 
Tbe jacket and hoops of steel are foiled and sand are thus accoiiiniodated. Several churches, 
awleo, without weld, and after being turned and Protestant and Catholic, have also been erected, 
tempered, ar^ heated and shrunk around the tube for the use of his workmen and their families. 
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There have likewise been provided two hos- 
pitalSf bathing establishments, a gymnasium, 
an unsectarian free school, and six industrial 
schools—one for adults, two for females. In 
the case of the industrial schools, the fees aie 
about two shillings monthly, but the poorest 
are admitted free. A Sick Relief and Pensions 
Fund has been instituted, and every foreman 
and workman is obliged to be u member. 'J’he i 
entrance fee is half a day’s pay, the annual pay¬ 
ment being pmportioned to the wages of the 
individual member ; but half of each person’s 
contribution is paid by the firm. Tliere arc 
three large surgeries; and skilful physicians 
and surgeons, one of whom is uu oculist, are 
employed at fixed salaries. For a small add(4 
tional fee each member can also secure free 
medical aid for his wife and children. The 
ailvuntages to members are free medical or sui^i- 
cal treatment in case of need, payment from the 
fund of funeral expenses at death, pensions to 
men who have been permanently disabled by 
injuries while cngagctl in tlie works, pensions 
to widows of nieiiibeis, and teiujiorary support 
to men who are certified by two of the physi¬ 
cians as unable to work. The highest pension 
to men is five pounds monthly, the averi^e being 
about two pounds sixteen shillings nuuitlily. The 
average peiusion to wi«lows is about one pound 
fourteen shillings montlily. 

Tlie firm have made special arrangements 
with a number of life-insurance cunipatiies 
whereby the workmen cun, ii thi*y choose, insure 
their lives at low rates. They liave formed a 
Life Insurance Union, and endowed it with 
a reserve fuml of three thonsaml pound'*, from 
which aid IS given to members needing assishmce 
to pay their premiums. An impurUint institu¬ 
tion in Easen is ii great (’entral Supply Store, 
established and owned by the firm, where 
articles of every desci'iptiou—bread, meat, and 
other provisions, idotliing, fiirnituiv, &c.— 
are sold on a rigidly cash system at cost price. 
Connected with the C’entral Store are twenty- 
seven blanch shops, in jiositions convenient for 
the wurkjieople, placing the advantages of the 
system within the ea'^y reach of all. 

The original name, ‘ fretlerick Krupp,’ has 
been retained through all vicissitudes of fortune, 
as the business title of the firm. Tlic small 
dwelling in which Alfred Krnpp was* born 
is still standing, in the midst of tlie huge 
workshops that have grown up around it, and is 
jireserved with the greatest care. At hU expense, 
photographs of it were distributed among his 
Workmen, each copy bearing the following 
inscription, dated Essen, February 187.3: ‘Fiity 
years ago, this primitive dwelling xvas the abode 
of my parents. I hope that no one of our 
labourers may ever know such struggles *as have 
been remiireil for tl^e cstablnshmeut of these 
xvorks. Twenty-five years ago tliat success ,\vas 
still doubtful wdiicU has at length—gradually, 
yet wonderfully—i-ewarded the exertions, fidelity, 
anil perseverance of the past. Hay filiis example 
encourage others who are in dimculties ! May 
it increase respect for small houses, and sympathy 
for the. larger sorrows they too often contain. 
The object of labour should be the common iveal. 
If work bring blessing, then is labour prayer. 
May every ane in our community, from the 


highest to the lowest, thoughtfully and wisely 
strive to secure and build his prosperity on this 
principle 1 When that is done, tlien will my 
greatest desire be realiseiL* Alfred Krupp di^ 
14th July 1887. ^ 
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CHA1*TER IV.—CONCLUSION. 

It is hard enough to own one’s self in the wrong, 
and to admit the mistake makes the matter very 
little plea.<*aiiter ; hut to confess a fault in cold 
bluod is perhaps the most painful test to which a 
proml,nature can be put. Still, Harold Abel- 
white’s estimate of Geoige Goldsworthy’s cliar- 
acter .was not very wide of the mark when he 
assured the mistress of Fotheryngsby that her 
confession would be met in the most forbearing 
spirit. 

On the morning on which Mrs Debenham 
had succeeded in screwing up her courage to the 
feticking-jioint, Ren Choppin, in an unusual fit 
of contrariness, had deemed it his duty to take 
his late commander tt> la.**!* touching the latter’s 
reception of Hugh Debenham upon the occasion 
of his initial visit to the Hospital. Sylvia bein" 
absent upon some scholastic duty, it devolved 
upon the Captain to read the matutinal allowance 
of ‘ British Battles.’ He had donned his. spec¬ 
tacles and cleared his throat, usually the signal 
tor rapt attention upon the boatswain’s part; 
but instead of assuming an attitude of deep ail- 
iinruticui, Ben laid his pipe on one side and made 
a sign Unit he wished to speak. 

‘Captain,’ he commenced oracularly, ‘hcave-to 
an<l drop your anchor for a moment I’ve got 
something on my nmul ; and that bein’ so, it’s 
got to come out Let’s discuss this matter with¬ 
out violence.’ 

‘ Whut do you mean ‘i ’ asked the Captain 
mildly. 

‘ Von know wdint I mean well enough. You 
calls yoiii'self a Christian man. I don’t believe 
you’re anytliin" of the sort—so there.’ 

Clio])pin hurled this dermnee at his antagonist 
as Betsy Prig denounced tlie apocryphal Mrs 
Harris, only the effect was not so theatrical as upon 
that historic occasion. The C’aptam’s spectacles 
beamed with benign ostonisliinent 

‘There is all kinds o’ pri<le,’ pursued the 
.speaker, ‘some ]>roper, ami some not Piido 
brouglit you here, and piule ’ll carry you away. 
But I didn’t owt to see the gentleman as I have 
looked up to for nigh upon thirty yeai-s, go and 
insult another gentleman as never done him any 
harm.’ 

‘You think I was wrongasked Goldsworthy 
meekly. ‘You cannot understand some things, 
Ben, ami this is one of tlieiii. Our young patron’s 
father once did me u grievous injury. 1 cannot 
a(v:ept any favour from Ins hands.’ 

Ben Choppin* de.sciibed u few circles, indicative 
of contempt, with his pipe-stem. ‘He comes here 
afiable and friendly enough—as nice a mannered 
young man as I could wish to see. And what do 
vou do? Why, insult him in your own house. 
That’s because his father had done something or 
other he shouldn't. Not that I believe it, mind, 
for the gentleman I remember on the Greyhound, 
him as was so thick with you, couldn’t ha’ dime 
it,—I tell you what it is,’ continued Choppin, 
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waxiijg wana, Mf you leaves Blackfriars, uiy 
Hamels Walker-’ 

*But my (le&ision need not influence you/ 
replied the Captain, soiuevvlmt touched by this 
evidence of his old friend’s fidelity. * V'ou must 
not think of such a thing, Ben. What could 
yop do 1 ’ 

*Ay, and what could you do, either ? I could 
put up with tlie workhouse, ns ninny a better muu 
nas done; but I don’t stop here without you, sir. 
I’m a lonely old inun, witli few to care for n 
worn-out old sailor. There’s Miss Sylvii^ God 
bless her! with always a word and a smile for 
me.—Captain, I’d lay down my life for her 
happiness! ’ 

‘X believe you would, Ben/ replied the Captain 
huskily, as he wiped his spectacles, which had 
somehow become misty. *1 believe you would, 
Ben. I believe we pll would,’ 

*Aud a nice way you’ve, got of showin’ it. 
There ’e a motlel ])arcnt for you! All along of 
pride, he ’a goin’ to give up a comfortable liouse, 
and live upon his dauglitei’s little earnings. 
What do you think oX thatPride! It’s nothin’ 
but wickedness and tonit\>olery ; it’s'— 

‘ Ben, be quiet/ cried the listener. ‘ How—how 
dare you say such thingsWhy, if 1 had you on 

the quarter-deck at thi^> moment, I would- 

My q 1<1 friend, pray, do not say such terrible 
things.’ 

But Mr Choppin for the time being was 
adamant to the piteous plea. Always tenacious 
of his |X)int, he was not slow to see the julvautage 
he had gained, and, like a good general, resolved 
to follow up his first improssiuu. ‘Fair ^^ol^ls 
butter no ^rsnips,’ he rejoined sententiou-sly ; 
‘and you can’t hurt me by cutting oil' jour nose 
to spite your face. Just say as you didn’t mean 
it, and 1 shall be the first to let bygones be 
bygones.’ 

The Captain melted visibly, being considerably 
softened by Ben Choppiu’s rugged, but no less 
forcible, urguinenta. There was, too, » certain 
rough teuucrucss in this dog-like fidelity, a 
quality for wliicU Goldsworthy Iia<l the highest 
admiration; and, moreover, cveiy word was 
replete with truth. 

‘You are right, and 1 am wrong/ he said. 
‘Uon’t reproach me with my W'eakiiess, Bent 
You do not know how 1 have been tried.’ lleie 
he paused for u moment. ‘ Let us say no more.— 
And nowti^ our “ Battles.’” 

‘ The battle ot Trafalgar, commencing —“At this 
point the FiWory”—chapter 10, page 374,’ said 
Ben cheerfully. ‘Ah! it makes me*1001 young 
again.’ 

But the stirring history of that memorable 
victory was not destined to enlighten Mr Chop^nii 
on this particular occasion, fur scarcely hud the 
place been found, when the Corporal, in a state 
of somewhat agitated dignity, appeared, foliow^-il 
in the distance by a dapper fiSoltnan, clad in 
the claret and silver livery of the liouse ol 
Belienham. 

‘Mrs Debenluun would like to see* Captain 
Goldsworthy for a few moments, if lie is not 
particiUArl^ engaged/ Mr Dawson announced, 
with tHe ftir of one repeating a lesson, at which 
the footman in the background nodded approv¬ 
ingly. ‘And please, Captain, may she come 
'insider 


‘Certainly,’ replied Goldsworthy calmly, *ii 
she cares to come this way.* 

Dawson shuflled away in company with the 
gorgeous footman, while the Captain and Ben 
Choppin regarded each other in speechless 
astonishment. 

‘There’s going to be a reconciliation/ said the 
latter solemnly, fii-st to find his tongue. ‘You 
mark my words. 1 think you’ie to be trusted 
tills time, Captain. And whatever you do/ con¬ 
tinued the speaker confidentially, ‘no insults-— 
nothing about the late Mr D., because ladies ain’t 
fond o’ hearing their belongings abused.’ 

This valuable counsel w'as scarcely imparted 
before the ladv in question appeared, preceded 
by the agitateif Corporal Her own servant she 
dismissed with a gesture, Choppin and his Jidus 
Achates retiring lo their fa\ourile retreat to 
discuss this event, at once so poiteiitous and 
uncx]>ected. 

(’aptaiu Goldsworthy rising, bowed, and 
motioned his visitor to a chair. ‘ Pray, be 
seated,’ be said. ‘ 1 am sorry the accomnioilation 
is so limited.’ 

Mrs Debciiham took the proffered chair. Tliero 
was an awkwaid silence lor a moment as each 
scanned the otheFs features. There had been 
little ravage wrought by the hand of time upon 
the one, lieli, prosperous, and free from the 
curking cares of life; while the other, save 
that Ins hair was whiter, his figure not quite so 
straiglit as it had been, cariied his troubles well 
and manfully. 

‘ This IS an honoii)’ 1 had not anticipated,’ said 
the (Captain, all the easy courtesy natui-al to a 
gentleman recurring in tlie preaence of uu equal. 
‘Will you be good enough to explain the occasion 
for your viMt i ’ 

There was somctliing in this sinqilicity that 
immediately set Ihe V 1 ^ltor at her ease, not that 
the cuufessi(*n she hud to make came to her 
tongue any the inoj-e reailily. J»ut a woman of 
the ^^ol■ld, troubled by no excess of awkwai'diiess, 
the training stood her in good steatl now. 

‘ What 1 have lo sny,’ she commenced, ‘ will be 
I)uiuful to yon, but infinitely more distressing to 
me. In the fu-st place, Captain GoUlsworthy, I 
will ask you to leineniber the time when my 
husband and yourM*lf were fiieiida.’ 

The (liptain inclined his liead gently. Up to 
a certain iioint the lecolleclioii of that time wus 
pleasant enough. 

‘Then something came between you—some¬ 
thing you were ideasod to call, and not without 
some show of leuson, 1 admit—treachery. In 
the first place, 1 must tell you that my husband 
was true enough to you. There was treachery, 
but not on his part; that was left to another.’ 

‘X should like to believe that,’ cried the Captain 
eagerly! ‘ It would be very jileasant to know 
tlmt my old friend Deb^nhuin was innocent of 
deception. Mailam, the loss of that money for its 
own sake I never deplored ; it was the loss of my 
friend tlmt I in6st i*egrelted.’ 

‘I belie\"e you, Captain Goldswoithy ; X do 
indeed,’ said the lady waimly. ‘ Your faith has 
not been misplaced. 1 am to blame.’ 

‘An accident/ replied Goldsworthy, somewhat 
incredulously. * Is it possible 1 ’ 

The moment fur confession hud arrived, and, 
strangely enough, it seemed fur eader than it had 
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doue an liour since. Without the slightest hesita¬ 
tion or faltering, Mi's Debenhaiu told her ^le. 

* Vou will Z'einemher that my husband was, 
owing to an accident, unable to attend to his 
duties. From time to time I had helped him, 
till at length I grew to be interested in business 
aifairs, and, for a woman, knew a gwat deal 
respecting stocks and shui'es. 1 do not want to 
Tevive painful recollections ; but the warning you 
declared you never received was written in iny 
presence, and handed me as an iinuortnut docu¬ 
ment to post myself. That letter 1 deliberately 
suppressed.’ 

Still, not a word or .sign of ustonishmeiit from 
the listener. For a moment there was a look of 
mingled reproach and astonishment in hi» blue 
eyes, but so gentle that the penitent took fr&sh 
heart of grace to proceed. 

* My reason, as you can guess, was this : My 
husbaml was unable to travel and see to liis own 
interests. Had he been badly crippled over that 
one speculation, ruin wouhl have followed. On 
the other hand, you could have been in London 
tl»e same day the sinister rumourh arrived. You 
might have sold out, and saved your money. 
But what would iiavc followed ? 'twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds sold out in one day, and our chance 
of getting out would not have been worth tlie 
trouble of a journey. That i.s all J have to 
say. And from the bottom of my lieart I thank 
you for making tins humiliating confession of 
mine le-^s degrading tlian 1 expecteil it to be.’ 

‘Dear, dear,’ sai<l tlie (.’ajitain regretliilly, 
‘and iny old friend was true to me, after all. 
It serves me right. What business had I to 
doubt him ’’ 

Not a single w'ord of reproach, nothing that 
tended to embarrass the ih)vv thoroughly j>eni- 
tent speiiker. Her lace was tluslied to a ileej) 
crinnon ; there wei*e heavy tears in her eyes and 
rolling <lo\vu her cheeks. 

‘ You are a good man,’ she said brokenl}'. 
‘How c.iu I tlmnk yon ” 

‘ I want no thanks,’ replied the Captain gravely. 
‘To find th.it my trust was not mi.spUiceil is suf¬ 
ficient hapjnucas for me. AVill you oblige me 
by saying no more? Let us be tlianklul it has 
been no worse.—Nay, do not ask it. Your secret 
is perfectly safe in my hands.’ 

It was with a heart singularly light tiny, IMrs 
Debenhaiu turned her face homewards, so light, 
indeed, that, rapt in lier pleasant reverie, she 
drove past Hugli in the Widemarah Street with¬ 
out the slightest recognition. She had stayed 
long enough to see Sylvia, ami signify apjiroval 
of her refined beauty uuil singular charm of 
manner. After all, she thought, 11101*0 was 
money enough, and tlie Qoldswortliys wei^‘ as old 
a family as, nay, older than the Debeiriuims. It 
the pleased expression engendei’cd by this 
train of thought that Harold Abelwhite, walking 


determiaution to visit the obdurate Captain ; but 
that her mission would be successful he had not 
for a moment anticipated. 

‘ It is safe,’ said the artist, half jestingly, half 
^dly. ‘ Come, sir; I shall have much pleasure 
in presenting you to the genuine Captain Golds¬ 
worthy, a gSutlemau without equal in all this 


broad county. Mr Debenham, the gods must love 
you passing welt’ 

‘It will be an acceptable change,’ said Hugh 
dryly. ‘I suppose l^must ask no questions. 
Only, 1 cannot stand a repetition of last we^k.’ 

But there was nothing frosty in Captain Golds¬ 
worthy’s manner as he came to the door of ids 
cottage to meet the new patron. That Hugh 
iuteuUcd to pay the Hospital another visit in the 
course of the day, he had gntliei'ed from a parting 
observation of Mrs Debenham. In honour of 
the occasion he had donned bis best iinifonn, a 
decided breach oi the rules, but, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, perfectly excusable. 

‘I Iiope you liave forgiven me?’ he said in 
his most courtly manner. ‘There had been a 
giievouB mistake, for which 1 am altogether to 
blame.’ 

In spite of himself, Abcl^diite was forced to 
turn away to di^guise a smile. Like Uncle Toby, 
the Ciqitttin’s i>erver.sion of the truth must have 
been ignored by the recording angel. 

‘1 have heard of soim* misiinderstanding/ 
Hugh replied as easily. ‘•But 1 have been out 
ol England so long, that really’—— 

‘It is bubt forgotten. We old servants of Her 
Majesty arc apt to he hasty in oiir juilginents 
sometimes. Your father and I were old ship¬ 
mates, and bosom friends many years ago. If 
you aro Jiult as good a man, you will fill his 
place worthily.’ 

There wa^ nothing more for it but to shake 
hands, which they did with more than usual 
heartiness. Then Hugh looked round, as if he 
had missed something, an action by no means 
thrown uw'uy upon the observant painter. 

‘Your fnmilv circle is not complete, Captain 
Goldsworthy,’ he oh.ser\ed. ‘Mr Debenham is 
wondeiing what has become of Wiss Sylvia.’ 

‘I must plead guilt} to the iuqieachmcnt,' 
Hugh admitted unblusliingly.—‘Come, Captain, 
in (.ommon fairness to me, you must remove 
the vei^' unfavourable impiession created the 
other afternoon.’ 

‘N‘‘y» must do that voursclf, lail,' cried 
tlie Ca])taiu, in great good-humour. ‘If you 
have as winning a tmigue as your appearance 
is ])leasing, there is no likelihood of lailurc on 
^’our part. If you care to walk round your 
hew possessions, you will probably find her in 
the ruins.’ 

Hugh, eager ns he was, hesitated a moment j 
but reading the unmistakably ‘Yes’ in Abelwhite’s 
eyes, tarried no longer. 'J'he latter w’atched his 
letroating figure with a cunoii.s mixture of pain 
and pleasure at his heart. It is liard for a man 
to destroy the tabiic of his happiness to form 
the material upon which to build up the felicity 
of u rival. 

The ahadow’.s had already commenced to 
letiglhon across the lawn ; them was only the 
faintest of breezes stirring the green ivy round 
the ruined monastery. From the street beyond 
tiiere came the uiufilod roar of traffic, here soft 
and subdued to something like drowsy music. 
A little rain had fallen in the morning, freshen¬ 
ing the borders of mignonette and tenweek stock. 
There was not a ‘ seemly coat of red ’ to be seen, 
no figure save that of u girl standing before the 
preaching-cross, her eyes fixed upon the worn 
lettering round the base. 
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Knah stepped across the strb of lawn, his 
feet deadenecT hy the elastic tun, and stood by 
her side. she tamed, holf-atortled, and her 
eves met his, tlierc wa| something there more 
eloquent of welcome than any words could be. 
He her hand in his and held it for a 

mi>ment. *I have been talking to your father,’ 
he said. 

‘Yes? I am glad you mnie, for I bhoiild not 
like you to misjudge him. Your mother was 
here this morning, and explained the miserable 
misunderstanding. It was very good of her to 
come.’ 

‘ Why did you leave London V asked Hugh. 
He had heard but \aguely the preceding remark. 
‘ X have been looking for you everywhere.’ 

‘Have you? I thought you knew that—that 
—who I was. I knew you were the son of my 
father’s old friend. , I thought I could be happier 
here than there. It is, a beautiful place, and 
1 have got to love it’ 

They had moved towards the ruin, and with 
no fixed intent on either side, presently stood 
within the naked walls, alone and uuperceived, 
shut out as it were from the outer world. Hugh 
awaited patiently till she had ceased to hpcak, 
then drew a pace closer to her side. 

‘I have heard most of the story,’ he sai<l. 
*Of course there is no one to blame; still, I 
feel that I and iimie owe you and your.> a 
great deal. And yet, sellish tliat 1 am, 1 want 
to go deejKJr into your debt. If 1 hud spoken 
to you a week ago it would have been useless ; 
now, 1 hope diffeivntly.’ 

‘Say on,’ said Sylvia gaily, tluaigU there was 
a slight break in her voice. ‘ I am so liappy 
to-day that I could not refuse any favoui. Any¬ 
thing that there is in my power to grant shall 
be yours.’ 

‘Many thanks,’ said Hugh, calmly appropri¬ 
ating the hands Sylvia had held out to him half 
jestingly. ‘Then I want this.—Now, l>e silent. 
I am the governor of this place, and its* inmates 
are subject to my supreme command.—Sylvia, I 
command you to say “ Yes.” ’ 

‘But really,’ Sylvia ejaculated, laughing and 
crying in a breath, her blue eyes tilled with 
tears; ‘it is so sudden’— 

‘But not unex^cted. Oh! you sweet hypo¬ 
crite! you dcceillul Sylvia! And this is how 
soon you have forgotten that morning in Ken¬ 
sington Gardens, but five months ago, that you 
promised to ’- 

‘I didn’^’ Sylvia cried indignantly—‘I didn’t 
promise to marry you.’ ‘ 

* No j but you promised, if you dhln’t marry 
me, you wouldn’t marry any one else,’ Hugh 
retorted coolly. ‘ See, I am waiting,’ 

‘ You are very patient,’ Sylvia murmured; 
‘and I am a happy, liappy girl. Oh ! how much 
more do you want me to say than that « 

Mr Corporal Dawson, wandering towards his 
accustomed seat, heard the voices, and peeped iu. 
There Ben Ohoppin discovered him ten minutes 
later, a rigid statue of astonishment at the un¬ 
customed spectacle of a beautiful girl with her 
lover’s ai‘m lound her and her head upon his 
shoulder. Ben, taking in the situation at a 
glance, Jed liis friend kindly, but none tlie leas 
^ I'he accustomed seat^ where he eyed him 
lor Inline molaents in silent scorn and loathing. 


‘Jacob Dawson,’ said he in a judicial whisper, 
‘ ain’t you ashamed of yourself ? ’ 

But the Coriioral’s energetic and far-seeing 
mind was busy discounting the future. ‘ If so be 
as that be the case,’ he replied meditatively, ‘it 
ought to mean summut hexter at Clp'istmas’—a 
low practical remark, accepted by Ben Ohoppin 
with the contempt it unquestionably deserved. 

In accordance with the Corporal’s anticipations, 
there was a wedding a little later, of so ixmiantic 
a description that the ditc of Cabtleford and 
iieighbuiuhood had convei's<(tional matter enough 
to last through at least u dozen dimier-poities 
and sueh-hke festivities. The idea of being 
married from an almsliouse was unconventional 
eifough in all conscience ; but then a Goldsworthy 
of Lugwardine, ns every woman iu the west of 
j England knows, can trace descent from Llewellyn 
himsvdf. Under the old ruin, roofed over for the 
occasion, Hugh and his bride cut the- wedding 
cake; ami the Corporal and Ben (lioppin, the 
breach being healed, drank so many toa-sts that 
they became exceedingly V'aiii-gloriuus and inflated 
with pride, thus engendering a sore feeling with 
' the rest of the Hospitsdleis for some days after- 
wai ds. 

Tliere was but one notable absence from the 
marriage-feast—that of Harold Abel white. He 
sent the bride a present, the picture 11 ugh had so 
greatly admired ; and the same tlay Mjn Debeii- 
ham received a present likewise—tluee sheets of 
ti-^sue-paper enclosed in an envehqie. A week 
later an ellelo^urc, containing bank-notes fo the 
V'alue of live hundred janinds, found its way to 
the artist’s cottage ; a little tribute of admiration, 
said the sender, of Mr Abelwhite’s genius, and to 
enable him to comjdcle a course of .study he 
hud long contemplated. Had he been able to 
regard the gift us a genuine tribute to his 
abilities, he miglit have retained it; but it looked 
too miicli like bribing liiiii to silence, hence he 
leturned it. His pictures are yearly increasing 
his reputation • but Jii Ills London studio he 
has os yet found no time or inclination to design 
another castle in the air. 


THE MONTH: 

^ SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Thebe 1ms for a long time been an expression of 
opinion among m and others that our metro¬ 
politan National Gallery does not contain sutfi- 
eiont examjiles of the works of British artists, 
who ai*e tlierefore left out in the cold, where it 
is only natural they should find a home. It is 
now pointed out that whatever may have actuated 
the authorities from time to time in making their 
selection Mf pictureH, there is no question about 
the want of sjiace, which would forbid a repre¬ 
sentative collection of the works of our native 
aitibts. This being so, it is proposed that a new 
collection sliould be gathered together under the 
name of ‘A l^ational Gallery of British Art.’ 
Sir J. 0. Robinson has suggested that the new 
(lallery might be built on to the old Ken¬ 
sington Palace, and that the ixioma of tlic old 
building, which are stately in appearance, and 
which possess tine painted ceilings, elaborate 
chimney-pieces, and carvings iu oak and marble 
iu the best taste, should be fitted with suitable 
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furniture, and thrown open to the public as a 
highly attractive and interesting exhibition. 

For centuries, salt has been obtained by the 
evaporation of brine in open pans, at first from 
sea-water, and of later years from the w'uter 
which conics from the melting rock-salt uuder- 
! groinvl, and which is pumped up in such abund- 
! ance in Cheshire and elsewhere. It is somewhat 
remarkable that this crude way of making salt 
should have held its own for so long, for it has 
disadvantages. Among these are the slowness of 
the operation, the cost of the huge quantity of 
fuel required, the noxious fumes given off by the 
escape of brine into the furnaces, and the rapid 
decay of the iron pans used, owing to the hard 
scale formed upon the metal by the action of lipio 
, and magnesia containe<l in the hrine. An im¬ 
proved method of manufacture has at length been 
discovered by Dr Pick of Austria, wlio for many 
veal’s has devoted liis attention to the subject 
Tlie system is too elaborate to be fully descnbc<i 
here, but it may be said that it is continuous and 
automatic in u^ition, ro([uiivs only two-fifths of 
the usual amount of fuel, ami does not entail 
skilled labour. The operations are conducted by 
means of steam instca<l of fire, ami tin; salt is pro¬ 
duced in closed vessels in a vacuum, the sjient 
lieut from one ve'^svl being utilised by its neigh¬ 
bour. ITnder favourable conditions, the salt 
prorUiced by the now apparatus is of the fim;st 
quality, and its eo^t is not much above one 
quarter of that made by the old method. The 
apparatus baa ior .some time been at work at a 
aalt-work in StalTordshire, and it fully bears out 
the promises of its inventor. 

A recent dcs])ateh from India dealing with the 
sngar-maiuifaeUuv does not speak very hopefullj' 
of that industry. I’he authorities have, since the 
beginning of the century, done their best to efiei-t 
im]>rovcmcnt'^ ni methods of production, but 
their etforts have bad but little success. The 
cultivation of tlie sug.ir-cane in Imlia is limited 
by scarcity of both uater ami manure, and seems 
to be confined to small l.irms which are more or 
less widely separated. For this roasou the 
attempts to csuibliah ccntml factories where 
the sugar could be «rcfined have failed, the 
difficulties of collection over a wide area being 
iiiMirmountable. Sugar-refining, indeed, cannot 
be made to pay unless it be suppleinent»<l by 
the sale of rum ami other liquors ; and even in 
this case the m.iiiufacturer is hamlicnppctl by 
Excise (lillicnlties. \lnder pi’csent conditions, it 
would seem tliat it is more profitable to produce 
a coarse sugar for hical consumption tlian to 
attempt the manufacture of a better kind for 
export; ami rny improvement that it is possible 
to look for must appertain to the native inetliod 
of manufacture. • • 

A form of Bell Buoy which presents many new 
featuro-s has been invented by Mr .Jasper (libson 
of London. Tlie Buoy supports two bells, hue 
above the other, which arc uged for distinct 
purposes—the lower one being a fog-bell, and 
the upper one a storm-bell. The fog-bell is 
actuatea by a i*od attached to a float which moves 
up and down with every ripple, and it is thus in 
no way dependent upon a rough sea for its warn¬ 
ing note. But the storm-bell i-cquires something 
more than this to force it into action. Three 
external lianfmerB are suspended from a disc. 


which is so b^anced that it remains horizontal 
however the buo^r may be tossed about on the 
angry waves. Tliis persistence of position con¬ 
tinually brings its hamijiera into contact with the 
agitated bell, and a sustained tolling is thecesult 
In both bel].s, provision is made for the hammers 
springing back after striking the bell, so that‘its 
sonorouH qualities are not interfered witli. It 
will thus be seen that the Gibson Bell Buoy 
presents many advantages over the somewhat 
clumsv contrivance which it aspires to supereede. 
It ia thought very highly of by experts. 

The delay which Hcems to have been incurred 
througli a variety of circumstances in the estab¬ 
lishment of the electric light ns a common 
ilhiminant in this country has not been all lost 
time, for English electricians are now able to 
profit by the experience of other countries, and 
will be able to avoid many piUalls into whicli they 
otherwi.se might have stepped. They are at least 
warned by the manv fatal accidents vbich have 
occurred lu New York against the danger of 
leaving wii’es in e\po.sed sitnalions unprotected. 
We are glad to see that the wi<low of a victim to 
carelessness in this respect has been awarded 
liberal damages at Brighton, and we hope that 
this early accident in England will have a good 
efi'oet in making others more careful. Mr Edison 
pointed out wliile he was in Pari.s the danger of 
I laying < ablcs charged with high ttuisiou currents 
side by side with gas-jiipes in street subways; 
and be was able to qur>te one. instance at least in 
which a gas-ph»e bad been melted, and the escape 
of gas from it had led to an explosion, 

Ventui‘e.somc sjioitsnien, who are occasionally 
prone to complain that big game is being exfer- 
minated, and that now there Is very little left to 
shoot, uill find their aspirations gratified to the 
utmost if they care to undertake a journey to 
Iiido-China. At Annam, for iiistnnee, tigers are 
so numerous that no one ever thinks of going 
outaide liis residence after daik ; and as mnch as 
[ four bufjdrcd pounds sterling was pai<l last year 
! by the anlboritii'.s for their destruction. We do 
I not know bow many tigers this represents, but 
we learn that the eviilencc of a .'-kin and fangs is 
neceasary before the reward i.s ]>aid. But it 
would seem that the i\nnamese believe more in 
supeistitioiH ob.servanccs a.s a talisman against 
wild annuals than limy do in powiler and shot, 
for they have rai.'-ed the tiger to the position of u 
deity, ainl piupitiate him by the consecration of 
temples to his honour. He is also distiiimiished 
by various title.? of nobility, and has followers, 
as if be wbre the head of a religious sect But 
this does not prevent the natives fiom trnp])ing 
the animal and destroying him by stratagem, and 
they would doubtless hcnriily welcome any noble 
sportsman who may visit their country to levy 
war against the creature. 

*A signalling .hvstem for use of the police in 
cities and towns has been recently exhibited in 
liondon by means of miniature apparatus.' An 
ordinary lamp post is furnished with a receptacle, 
in which is a clock dial and pointer, very mnch 
like the telegraph used in a steam-ship, only, 
instead of the commands to ‘Go ahead' or *Qo 
astern,’ the dial is furnished with notices of fife, 
robberies, riots, and the like. A corresponding 
dial at the nearest police station ^ynenronises 
with this on the lamp-post, and also gives the ; 
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number of the lamp from whic^;L the message 
ia sent The plan U ingenious, and would no 
doubt be Ufi^fnl in many cases. 

It ia said that Icelaml, is gmdnally becoming 
depopulated, owing to tlie constant emigration ot 
its people to the more inviting shores of Canada 
•nd the United States. These emigrants send 
such favourable accounts home to their friends 
of their change of domicile that others quickly 
follow in their wake, and so the drain goes on. 
It is cstimateil tliat this year the exodus of Ice¬ 
landers will amount to twenty thousand, which is 
nearly one quarter of the population of the island. 
The emigrants are chiefly from the northern and 
eastern districts, where labour is only carried on 
under the greatest difficulties, and where bad 
harvests have lately caused much poverty. Among 
the fisher-folk, too, the competition of steam- 
trawlers has almost <cnppled the work which used 
to be carried on successfully with old-fashioned 
boats and gear. 

A recent Report from Upper Burma gives some 
interesting particulars concerning the Silver and 
Lead Mines in that country. T)ic ore is found 
within ten feet of tlic surface ; but the shafts 
are commonly carried down to three hundred feet 
before tlie miners fiiul any veins worth following 
up. They work out tlie ore by ]>riniitive nu'thods, 
and sell it at the pit’s moutli to others, who 
extract the silver from it. Tlie load is at present 
not allowed to bo dealt with, in order that the 
dacoits may not have the wherewitlial to manu¬ 
facture bullets, and there is consequently an 
accumulation of the baser metal, which it is 
suggested that tlie (loveriuuent shouUl purchase. 
The ore is plentiful, an<l yields about ten slnllings’ 
worth of silver for every basket of three liumlrcd 
and sixty-fivo pounds. 

An improved method of making sheet-glass is 
said to have been perfected by an American 
manufacturer. At present, such glass is made 
by blowing a cylinder ; niul after cutting it down 
on one aide, it is allowed to unroll itself by its 
own weight while resting in a hot state upon a 
flat surface. In this new mctluxl the gloss in a 
semi-liquid molten condition is submitted to the 
action of hollow metal rollers, which arc heated 
on the inside by steam or gas, and it is by them 
rolled out in a thin slicet much after the niaimei* 
in which plate-glass is made. The new process 
is said to furnish slieet-glass of a high quality 
at a cheaper rate than was before practicable. 

The practice of Cremation, in lieu of ordinary 
burial, w making steady progress in J’aris, in spite 
of the opposition to it whith exists'm certain 
quarters. At the new Crematorium at the well- 
known cemetery Perc-la-Chaise, a furnace has 
been erected which will reduce a body to ashes in 
less than an hour, ami at a cost of about fifteen- 
ponce for fuel. Since the estiblishmeiit of this 
system in the French capital, twelve hundred 
unclaimed bodies of persons who have died in 
hospitals have been thus disposed of, besides the 
bodies of three hundred of the well-to-do classes, 
whose wishes have been thus complied with. 

Lord Rayleigh, in a recent lecture at the Royal 
Institution, took for his text the word ‘Foam,’ 
and he proved by many interesting experiments 
foaming, or frothing, is not possible with a 
ttld of pure constitution. Thus, pure water 
’' pore aTcohoI will neither of them foam i but 


a mixture of water with five per cent of alcohc^ 
will foam strongly. Beer is, of course, a mix¬ 
ture of this character. Water impregnated with 
camphor, or with a small quantity of any colloid 
substanre, will froth freely ; and w’e all know 
that a little soap added to water will cause the 
same effect Alluding to sea-foam, tne lecturer 
said that this was not due to the salt contained in 
the water, but rather to the seaweeds which snffer 
destruction in stormy weather. lie also alluded 
to the effect of oil upon troubled waters, and 
pointed out that although in the first instance 
only the smallei' ripples were affected by the oily 
coating, the larger waves were afterwards brought 
under control, for it seemed as if the pou'cr of the 
wind to create those large waves was due in great 
measure to the small ripples uhich farmed at 
their back, and gave the wind a hold on the water 
which it would not otherwise have. It was in 
reality the curling tops of the waves and the 
broken water wluch was mischievous, and this 
was quieted by the action of the oil. 

Tlie Horse Accident Prevention Society has 
been established with the humane object of 
saving nee<lless suffering to one of our most faith¬ 
ful and obedient servants. This Society, which 
well deseives support, recently issued a circular 
inviting the opinion of those well (qualified to 
judge as to tlie best form of paving lor our city 
streets. The circular was adaiTsscd to all the 
drivers attached to the London (teneral Onmibns 
I Company and other similar associations, to the 
drivel's of well-known firms oi carrior.s, ami to 
others; and the principal questions to uhich it 
invited replies were : ‘ Which is the best—that 
is the satest— and which is the woi*sl or most 
ilangerous pavement now used in the Ijondon 
streets V Tlie replies are as follows : ToO drivei-a 
think that wood is the boj't material; 219 prefer 
macadam ; 107 think that granite cubes form the 
best loads ; while 51 are in favour of asphalt. 
With regard to the worst pavement, more than 
lOOti condciiin asphalt to this ignominious por¬ 
tion, while 122 say that nothing is worse than 
woo<l. As a I’csult, the Society is now urging 
upon local autlioi'ities to discard a'^phalt for the 
future, and to replace it as it becomes worn out 
by a safer material. 

A Idvonrite and apparently successful iiieihod 
of ad’^ertising is to publish testimonials from 
those who have benefited by the particular article 
which is thus brought under public notice. 
American adventurers are very clever at this 
kind of thing, and Fome of our own countrymen 
are n<»t far behind them. But certainly one of 
the best advertisements of the kind conies from 
the pen of Theebaw, the deposed monarch of 
the Burmese, a translation of which recently 
was pubKslied in the Eavgoon Gazatfe, It is 
designed for a paiticular brand of cigars, and 
appears upon every box of those luxunes. It 
ruilB as tollows : * My late father, the Royal 
Mindoon Min, -the Golden-footed Lord of the 
White Elephant, Master of a thousand gold 
Umbrellas, owner of the Roval Peacocks, Lord 
of the Sea and of the Worhl, whose face was 
like the Sun, always smoked the Esoof Cheroot 
while meditating on his treatment of the bull- 
faccil, earth-swallowing English. Had I done 
the same, I should never have lost my throne ; 
but I used the opium-drugged cheroots from 
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Manila and the trash which was sent me from 
San Francisco, and I fell.—(Signed) Theebaw, 
formerly King.’ 

A Melbourne paper lately described the visit 
of the Conservator of Forests to the Mount 
Macedon State Nursery of trees, wliero^ the work 
of propagating young trees ami cultivating plants 
of various kinds for distribution among local 
bodies is constantly going on. It is estimated 
that this year nearly half a million trees will be 
thus distributed. An examination of a nuinlTcr 
of American black walnut trees has revealed the 
existence of what seems to be a new ihscase, and 
enei^etic mcasureB are at once to be taken in 
order to cope w'ith it. This disease takes the 
form of a Hpecies of mildew, which clusters ronml 
and attacks the roots. The efforts to cultivale 
the Tlhea (frass from Imlia, which yiehls such 
a valuable fibre, has been attended witli marked 
success. 

Sir Morell Maeken/ie has recently written 
upon the effect of tobacco-smoking on the voice, i 
and his remarks sliould receive attention by j 
those who practise public speaking or singing. | 
He t(dls us that most of tlie loading actors in • 
Loudon suffer from a relaxed condition of the ' 
upper part of the thro.at, bronglit on, lie believes, 
entirely by smoking ; but actresses arc rarely 
affected in tliat way. He has noticed the sanm 
thing in the case of military oHicers and clergy¬ 
men. It is not necessary to be a smoker to 
encourage these symptoms, for a delicate throat 
exposed to an atniospliere laden with tlie fumes 
of tobacco such as is often met witli in a railway 
<'arnuge, is, we learn, even worse than the use <»f 
the cigar or ])ipe. Tlie oriental hookali is in J)r 
Mackenzie’.-, opinion the lea-t harmful apparatus , 
to use, for the smoke passes through water, and I 
is robbed of its heat before it enters the system ; j 
and the cigarette, so fasliionable nowiwlaj's, is ! 
the most dangerous. 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF OEOtJlUPHr. 
Fkw people jierhaps study geography for more 
amusement, yet hall-an-liour nitli an atlas may be 
profitably and agreeably spent, and it will reveal 
some curiou.s though little suspeited facts. In 
these du 3 's of School Boards, of course everybody 
has a smattering of the science, and very few, in¬ 
deed, are so ignorant as the btatcsmaii who, accord¬ 
ing to Pavchf is repre-ented, during a delicate 
negotiation respecting East Africa, as desperately 
exclaiming, ‘ Wliere, 0 where is Zanzibar 

It would be uniiatriotic, as well as untruthful, 
to say that the British Empire is not the greatest, 
80 far as regards territory, on the face of the eai’tli. 
It may be true, also, that the sun never ^ets on 
the Queen’s dominions ; but it is rather surprising 
to find that until witlUu a few months ago slie 
did not possess a square inch of territory any¬ 
where on the line of the equatoi; This newly 
acquii*ed and interesting part of the liritisli 
Empire is the territory belonging to the Imperial 
East Africa Company, which stretclies from 
the coast north of Zanzibar north-westwards to 
Lake Victoria Nyanm 

India is virtually a tropical country ; yet Cape 
Comorin, the southernmost extremity, is about 
five hundred ahd sixty miles north of the equator; 
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and the most northerly part of the Punjab i« 

I almost on the same latitude as Gibraltar, or one 
thousand miles farther south than London. 

Although New York^ is in a general sense 
^west,’ it is in reality nearly nine huiulreil,miles 
nearer the equator than Livei’pool. Directly west 
from Liverpool is the cheerless coast of Labrador ; 
and crossing the continent wc pass the southern 
portion of Hudson Bay, T.#ake Winnipeg, and, on 
the other side of the continent, the southern extre* 
mity of Alaska. Farther west still is the centre of 
the Tsthiniis of Kaintchatkn ; and, if the cii'cuit ia 
completed, right through Siberia and Russia, and 
on to Hamburg. We nave to thank our climate, 
maligned as it is, that we are not frozen fast 
half the year. Apropos of freezing, Montreal, of 
ice-paliico notoriety, is on the feome degree of 
latitmle as Venice, or alauit four hunilred and 
fifty miles nearer the equator than London. 
Again, St John's, Newfoinulland—that land of, 
fogs ami drifting icebergs—lies one hundred miles 
fai ther south tlian Paris. 

When we read of vessels rounding Cape Horn, 
it never occiiVh to us that tliGy are .«5ailing through 
a strait not mu<-li broader than the Noith Sea; 
yet that is all the distance between the Cajie and 
tlie Antarctic continent 

A curious incident regarding a strait occurred 
during the Rushan War. It would have* been 
ludicrous, if anything can be ludicrous connected 
with war. Comin<Klorc Elliot vas blockading a 
llui-sifin sijuadron in the (iuU of Saghalin, on the 
east coa^t of Sibciia, Thinking he had the 
Rus-sians in a ail de sac, he complacently waited 
for them to come out., as the water was too shallow 
for him to attack them. As the enemy did not 
r'Oine out, he scut in to investigjite, and found, to 
bis astouisbment, that Russians and ships bad 
vanished ! While he had been waiting for them 
ill the south, they had quietly slipped out by the 
north ; teaching both him and the British Govern¬ 
ment a rather severe lesson in geography, as it 
had beeif thought that Saghalin was an istliintis ; 
and they were totally unaware of a narrow 
channel leading from the Gulf- to the Sea of 
Okhotsk. 

Buccaneering romances te<*m with references to 
the Spani.di Main, yet how many p(?ople nowa- 
(fays know what or where the Spanish Main was? 
Main is a contraction for Mainland, and was 
applied to the part of the noith coas-t of South 
America washed by the Caribbean Sea. The 
name is a relic of the time ulion that part of 
the continent belonge<l to Spain, and was used 
m opposition to the Wct^t India Islands, which 
also then belonged to that country. 

Where is El Dorado { Thi.s was a question which 
acutely exercised the conquerors of Mexico and 
Peru. Not content with the spoils of these un¬ 
fortunate countries, the Spaniards argued tliat 
there must be another and a richer country 
in the interior, supposed to be somewhere to the 
north or west of Peru. They called it, in pro¬ 
spective, the Golden Land. Sir Walter Xtaleigh 
tried to find it in (itiiana. It has not yet, how¬ 
ever, been discovered. The Spaniards very likely 
found their El Dorado when they plundered 
Mexico and Peru ; and the English buccaneeni— 
of whom Sir Walter Raleigh was by no means an 
insignificant specimen—found their El Dorado in 
plundering the plunderers; a sort of rough-and- 
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ready retribation, highly pleasing, no donbt, to 
the well-known English sense of justice. 

To come nearer home; comparatively few are 
aware of the exact * lay the land ’ round about 
our slv^res, or even in our own country. How 
many people, for instance, know that Edinburgh 
ie on the same parallel of longitude os Canliff, in 
Sputh Wales, or one huixlrod and twenty miles 
west of London, or that it is actually seven or 
foiles west of Livcipool ? And that directly 
»j>wth of RlinburgU is tiic Solway Firth? In a 
Vf^ue kind of way Edinhui’gh is supposed to be 
t^orth of London. It is really north-west Flam- 
horotigh Head is the last point of land directly 
north of London. Beyond that is an uninter¬ 
rupted line passing to the west of Spitzbei'gen up 
into the depths of the Arctic regions, M'hore no 
definite land has yet been discovered. This is, 
in fact, one of th^ least explored ^wirts of the 
Arctic continent 

It is curious, too, that south of the Blasqucts, 
the most westerly point of Ireland, there is no 
land for sixteen hundred miles, until we reach 
the north-west coast of Africa. 

Land’s Eml, although tlie most westudy point 
of England, is by no moans the moat westeily of 
the island ; there are several parts of Scotlaml 
moro westerly still; and Ardnamurchan Point, 
the farthest, is ten miles farther west than Land’s 
£u<l. 

A good deal of haziness prevails as to the exact 
relative geographical positions oi vaiioiis paits and 
places of the Continent to this country. Den¬ 
mark, for instance, lies cast of the southern half 
of Scotland, and Copenhagen, the capital, is 
twenty miles further south than Edinburgh. 
Moscow lies on the same latitude as the former 
city. What might have been the i-esult. of Napo¬ 
leon’s famous campaign if the climate, as well os 
the latitude, agreed with ours? 

Sumbui^h Hesxd, the southern extremity of the 
Shetland Islands, is on the same latitude as Cape 
Farewell, in Greenland, on the one hand, and on 
tlie ()ther, St Petersburg. To St Pekr.sbuig is 
generally given tlie crotlit—if credit it can be 
called—of being the most northerly capital in 
Europe ; but it must divide tlie distinction with 
Christiania, capikil of Norway, which is on ex¬ 
actly the same latitude. Stockholm, the .sistel 
capitid, is forty miles farther south. 

It is natural enough to sujipose that the shortest 
distance between two places is along a straight 
line stretching from the one to the other. So it 
would be for all ])ra(‘tii'ul purjKises between, say, 
Holyhead and Dublin, or Dover and 'Calais, but 
not between Liverpool and New York, or any 
other two places great distances apart. Marine 
charts are on Mercator’s Projection, on which all 
the parallels of latitude and longitude cross each 
■Other at right angles. The utility of this arrange¬ 
ment cannot be explained here : but wc sli.dl 
simply confine ourbelves to the reason why the 
shortest distance as on Mei*cator’s Chart, say 
' between Land’s End and Newfoundland, is not 
along a straight line drawn from the one point to 
the other, but along a segment of a circle lying to 
tiM' north of it and having one end at the place of 
[ Aoporture and tlie other at the place of destination. 

every one knows, degrees of latitude become 
^^oi-ter os ihev approach the Pole, therefore, in 
from’ the one point to the other os above, 


although a vessel must pass througli the same 
numb^ of degrees, yet they are shorter than the 
degrees lying along the straight line, so that it 
lias actually to sail a less distance along the 
curved line than the straight one. This is called 
in nautical language, ‘ Great Circle SaBing.’ The 
example given is in the northern hemisphere ; in 
the southern hemisphere the curve, of course, will 
Incline towards the South Pole. 

Although dillicult to understand, the principle 
of Great Circle Sailing becomes quite clear with 
the aid of a terrestrial globe. 

It may not be out of place to give, in conclu- 
! sion, two instances of the curiosities of ancient 
geography, one might almost say mysteries, for 
tli^ have not been satisfactorily cleared up to 
this day. About 400 n.('., Pytheas, a citizen of 
Massilia, after having discovered Albion, sailed 
still farther north, an<l came to a place he called 
Ultima Thule. Some suppose that ihis was 
Shetland, others Norway, and others Iceland. 
Shetland Ijas populai ly been regarded os the 
Ultima Tlmle, although there is really no defi¬ 
nite ground for supposing so, as Pytheas gives us 
no information winch would help lo locate the 
mystenons region ; or rather the information lie 
iloe-s give is !-o mixed with the fabulous as to 
l)e utterly worthless Another mysterious I'egion 
was a great inland lying outf-ide the I’illars of 
Hercules, calle4l Atlantis. Plato was the first to 
mention it, and lie says that the sea suddenly 
engulfed it, and that tlie region had ever since 
been unnavigahle by reason of Ihe shoals created 
by the sunken continent. Some regard the Canary 
Islands as the remains of Atlantis; some sup¬ 
pose it to be America ; and some .'suppose it existed 
in Plato’s imagination only. 

B E T 11 0 T H K 1>. 

Deaii, as I Hhten to jour voice, L<)\(‘’k liglit 
Falla in full glory over all the land, 

Audi? I scarce can see. Witli treiuMing hand 
I needs must shade my eyes, siiico all too hriqlit 
The dazzling ladmiice shines. Thiough shadouy night 
Krst I looked up, and lunged but for n strami 
' Of light fiuin some dim star ; at your comniand, 

Lo, ilay bleaks, with no dawning, on iny sight! 

Poem mo not cold, beloved, but only slow 
To ’,3ali8e how my ])uoi life is blest. 

Thus hold my hands in join's until they grow 
Warm m jour clasp ; and thus, deal, let me lest— 

All the sweet ]>eacc ul Love at hist to know— 
lleie with my glad face hidden on jour breast! 

KaTR MKU.ER8ir. 
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Ist. All cqronmnications should be addressed to the 
* Edit«3r, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2d, For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
sliuuld accompany every niauusoript. 
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INVALIDS. 


By Mrs Lynn Linton 


With sickness, as witli everytliinj^ else in life, 
the same state has dillerent mamlestations, and 
the *80 many men so many minds’ is an adaj'o 
which proves itselt true at every tui*n. ^l*l)ere 
are invaliils and invalids, as there are siim(*r> ami 
sinner-s—saints and aaint.s ; ami some of them are 
beautiful and pathetic, and otliera are unlovely 
and rasping. Tliere is the patient invalid vho 
does not lose strength in lretfulne>«s, in stdt-pity, 
or ill disobedience to tlic nurse and doctor—the 
invalid who recoguise'' that certain clement ol 
Necessity in his sickness, and who, now that he 
is laiil by the heels by disease, waits trampiilly 
till he is rescueil by science ami restored onco 
more to health. Tliis is the i<leul invalid, and 
the one, moreover, who not only gives Ins care¬ 
takers the least trouble but also gives himself 
the best chance. Ne\er down-heaiTe«l ; never 
recalcitrant; doing as he is told—believing that 
experts know better than himself; waiting 
patiently, as one who is in a storm at sea stands 
by in silence, letting tlie captain command, and 
obeying orders as they come to hini^tbis 
invalid is be of whom Li's care-takers say fondly : 
*He gives no trouble, poor lamb, ami is as easy 
to wait on as a child.’ And this is tiie invalid 
who gets well—save when the very citadel is 
attacked, and then he lowers his flag and opens 
the Great Gates when resistance is in vain, yield¬ 
ing with the same biave constancy as that which 
had heartened him to tlie fight, ami siiiktng into 
the arms of death ns placidly as he had done liis 
best to escape for yet a little while longer. • 
How ditferent from him is that furious, fight¬ 
ing, intractable invalid who will not allow 
himself to bo controlled, and who despises his 
physician as heartily as he rates his nurse \ He 
calls the medical profession generally ‘ humbug; ’ 
and medical practitlonei*b are * those fellows.’ 
When he falls sick, however, he sends for one 
of those fellows and pays him grudgingly his 


fee; but the chances are he refuses to take the 
medicines pre.%cribed or to follow the regimen 
ordained, and he winds up by saying testily : 
‘Those fellowN know nothing about it!’ Not 
necessarily an unkind man, he is u perfectly 
detestable invalid—tyrannical, testy, ungrateful, 
impracticable. His lenijier is so bad and his 
ways are so irritating tliat his very pain* does 
not command tlie sympathy which else would 
be given to it. You are sorry, of <'ourse, that he 
sulfers as he must, but why is he such a demon 
to that nice nurse of his/—why does he allow 
hiurself to be the prey of such degrading sus¬ 
picions why lb he such a fool as to disobey his 
doctor on the plea thvt he knows as much as that 
other, and that ‘as much’ means nothing? His 
illness has not touched hib brain in oilier matters. 
Only in all that conccriib hinibelf and his malady 
docb he ‘carry on’ like a maniac, and act with 
such wjiii< ol conimon-hense ami ordinary good- 
feeling as excuses the want of sympathy ill his 
cntonrain’. Such an invalid as this, man or 
woiiuin, 18 the typical ‘handful.’ Do what you 
will you cannot do the thing that is right, and you 
^re hourly accube<l of doing wilfully the thing 
that is wrong. Small wonder, then, if the 
trained nurses who come as ilicy arc sent go 
back to their hcadquaiters at the double. It is 
a task beyond their powei's to teiul that roaring, 
furious, leonine invalid, who rails at them in 
between llib spasms of pain as though tliey were 
the familiarb of the In([uibition wilfully racking 
and pressing him—who accuses them of every 
crime from drunkenness to peculation, and who 
will do nothing he or she is told to do, nor allow 
tlipm to do what they ouglit No wonder, indeed! 
Human nature •lias its limits even in a profes¬ 
sional nurse, and sympathy has its low-water 
mark when it Hows no more. And an invalid 
of this kind sulfei's not only more than need 
have been, in actual pain and discomfort, but also 
in the loss of that soothing grace of human com¬ 
passion and friendly sympathy which does some¬ 
thing for the sick, if not all nor yet even muclu 
Then there az-e mopy invalids who frighten 
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themselves hf their own fears, and who exaggerate 
thm symptoms as much as a mountain mist 
exaggeratea tlie things it covera. If they have a 
cola, they have bronchitis, pneumonia, laryngitis 
and who knows what besides. If they are fever* 
ish, they are in for some awful turn of which 
^^^^us is the most general bugbear. If they 
l^^^'ik-.^nsh produced by transient indigestion, 
at tlje least and scarlet fever at the 
they are always going to die. They 
.tW-idai'k, or they Jie in bed for ailments 
tgfeV?}iich t robu''ter moral nature would give no 
whatever; and they send for tlie doctor to 
; 4nre,.a malady which a day’s abstinence from 
sjINne^aa^ meat, or a simple ‘cooling draught’ in 
Would banish as surely as the wind 
'lilifn away the fog. Tlicy are the most dolelul 
cr^tures in existence, and tlie wonder is how 
they care to live wrapped up as they are in the 
wet-blanket of th5ir own fearful imaginings. 
These are also among the ditficult patients to 
nurse when they are really ill They are so 
miserably certain that the Urim King has them 
in his clutches there is no heartening tliem up to 
make an ertbrt. They might, but they will not. 
They are like people with their ejes shut, who 
cannot find the door because tliey will not open 
their closed lids and see. Au«l, indeed, these 
people do really often die just for w'uut of Unit 
effort Tliey let themselves sink into the Slough 
of I)e8pon<l, and they aie smolliered because they 
will not struggle out of tlie morass when they 
might 

Opposite to lUeni are the breezy, gallant, uevei- 
.^y>die fellows, who laugh and joke when at the 
last gasp, an<l do not recognise that tliey are in 
any danger even when they are tii cxtr/'miK 
They, too, are in their own way difticult i>alieiits 
to deal with. Tlicy will not submit to neceasary 
restrictions, not fioiu the ‘ cus&c<lness’ of those 
furious lions and tigers and bedrid»loii hyemus 
who snarl and growl and snajj from between the 
sheets, but from the overllowing froth^of their 
champugne-likespirits—the irrepressible l)Uoyaiicy 
of their teiuperamoiit. 'J'hey caiinot believe that 
anything herious ails Uiem. ll is a temporary 
inconvenience, and they will soon tuni the corner, 
and be rattling along the broad and sunny 
highway as usual. Their jocund temper nevoi' 
seems to flag—their bubbling liojies never grow' 
flat. They good-humouredly neglect precautions 
—laughingly disobey ininuctii>us—miss tbeu* 
medicine with a jest—declare themselves fit as 
fiddles w'hen they are nothing better than a set 
of broken jianpipes—maiiilaiu that they arc con¬ 
valescent when they are practically moribund. 
They have been known to die wnth a jest on tlieir 
lips—a jest more full of fun and less bitter at the 
cages than llabelaU’ famous : ‘Lower the curtain 
—-the farce is played out’ Uut though the exu¬ 
berance of their jollity is iit times cmbarrassyig 
to their care-taker.-*, and often iKirtful to them¬ 
selves, it is better th.in the overflowing melan¬ 
choly of the weak-spirited, who give themselves 
up to death and despair if tlieii’ linger aches or 
their eyes smart 

The aifocted invalid who gives herself up to 
a^heticum and the muses—posturising as a Kind 
of diaphanous priestess of delicacy to whom rude 
h^th is synonymous with vulgarity—she con- 
IVttsts pretty- for-ihly w'itli her cai'eles-* sister, who 


makes the inevitable unpleasantnesses of invalid¬ 
ism more unpleasant still by her indifference to 
beauty and even to seemliness. We may go too 
far ill the more refined way, and overload the sick¬ 
bed with artistic fal-lals as we may overload an 
apple-tart with sugar and spice ; but it is almost 
easier to go too far in the contrary direction, 
and to smother the very shadow of the graces 
under the knitted woollen shawls and rough 
flannel jackets of a careless woman’s hideous 
invalid attire. Between the extivinc of one of 
these diaphanous priestesse**, who bound her 
crimped and W’ell-dressed hair w'lth a diamond 
fillet and decked herself with roses as for a ball, 
the while she lay on her bed of sutfeiing, draped 
with lace and salin—and the extreme of that 
other whose tow’zelled Jocks were all in disorder 
about lier face, and wliose gray woollen shawl 
wjis eloquent of linseed meal and mubtard, there 
is .surely a mean. And tluit golden luoaii will be 
found tlie be-^t for all the working purposes of a 
bick-rooin, as indeed lor e\ciy other place and 
jiiirpoae. Less pranked and more biinple than 
the one, the invalid who has liit the golden mean 
is more careful ami Jc-ss iingracelul tiinn the 
otlior. If hej* fsick-bed is not at> a gulden of 
roses, and ohe herself not like a princess busked 
for a ball, slie takes care that her invalidism 
shall be robl)e<l of all lopulsive feature.'*, and that 
it sliall possess its own appropriate beauty. »She 
has flowers in r.itional (juantity, and books and 
pretty trifles to ])lease the eye and soothe the 
senses. She i.s dicssed with taste and care, and 
her cdioseii colouis are suggestive oi litshuebs. 
She IS not oveiladeii with jierlmue, but tliere is 
perfume thiough all the loom. She wears no 
jewels ; her hair i-* nut filleted w'lth iliaiuonds, 
nor crimped and culled as tor a laill; but neither 
ib It Ij mg in tumbled ell-locks over the pillow', 
ami hanging in stray wisps about her face. Kor, 
again, does she give hcrsell up to friends as a bhow 
they come to see ; nor repel them w hen tliey do 
come by either her monstrous atlectation on tlie 
one side, or her revolting carelesbne.ss on the 
other. She is Herself in her sick-room as bhe is 
ller&clf in her drawing-room ; hut the places and 
Iheir ajipKqiriate furniture aie dilleivnt, and 
she does not seek to bring the one into the 
other. 

Again, there aiv invalnls who, when they have to 
give n,, active life for a time, give iqi everything 
connected W'lth the family—things which yet ai-e 
w’ell within tlieir power to direct il not to look 
after. They retire to their beds, })erhaps on 
MiiuU provocation, ami there lose the thread of 
active hie, as if there were no W'orld beyond their 
own four-poster. The house may manage itself 
for all the care they take that it shall go on as 
usual in, the accustcuncd groove. The hiiBbaud 
must tftke care of liimselt, and the children must 
manage in the best way they can. The invalid 
ha% washed her hands of all ivsponsibility. at least 
for the time, and she is too ill to be woriied. As 
she IS often tufl ill to be worried, things in that 
house are not infrequently at a dead-lock, and 
coiiifort is one of the lost arts. By-and-by it 
begins to bo whispered that tlie lady’s illnesses 
are but clonks to hide her indolence-'eupheinisms 
for her selfishness—and that she is no more ill 
than «ihe is insane. Her bister, poor dear, is a real 
invalid—but then her sister dii'ucte Jter houbuhold 
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from Uer sick-bed jnsf as siie does wlien on ber 
feet; and the pain of ber illness falls only on 
herself—her husband, her ohildi’en, and her 
household do not sulfer. And here again, as 
everywhere in life, unselfish consideration for 
others and strict regard for duty oveiTido con¬ 
ditions and redeem what else would be failures, 
making even invalidism less a hindrance than a 
pathetic kind of beauty, mid robbing it of all its 
practical disabilities. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THK llOMANCE OF A WllU'K. 

By W. Ci vitK licsM-Lf, 

Authoi oftlic n'jfc/ ()/<A< (lioi>iinot, otc. ^ 

CHAPTKR Xa^III.—3'HE ‘LaVDV BLANCHE.’ 

.So was tlie l>ivezt', it Wd', drawing ou 
»to teu o’clock in the nioiuing before the approach¬ 
ing YCb&cl luy jdtiin uu tlie sea. liong before this, 
1 had made her out lo be a scpnuv-iigged crail, 
and sonietiniei< 1 would imagine that she was the 
(orvette, and sometimes th.it. iic was the 
hht. It hail been a time of bifuthles’s e\]>ecla- 
tion, of ciU5>hing suspense. Ag.un and again ha<l 
1 mounted the iiggiiig (o make sine th.it she had 
not shifted her couiPt', and was edging eiway from 
us. Again and again h.id 1 run my eycb round 
Ihe aea with a jM'-'.iomitc ju.ijei in my he.iit that 
the wind nuglit hold ; lor it it bhilted, we btood 
to lo-^e tlie slop; and it it fell, the calm might last 
all day, w'ith the pi-ospeot of another black night 
before us and a deserted ocean at daybreak. 

lint now, diawing on to tliis liour ol teu, the 
hull of the M'ssel had iisen to its bends, and 
though 1 might be ceitaiu ol nothing else, it 
was absolutely sme that the istranger was neither 
the Jihdiu’ii mu nor the hla. .She luid 

puzzled me greatly for a considerable lime ; lor 
even when her lore-couise had l.iirly lilted she 
yet bcoiued to he rising more canvas. lUit by 
this hour 1 could distinguish. Slie was a small 
vessel, painted white- wdiether bai<]ue or shij) I 
could not then tell. She Jiad tluddingsiila t ut 
and bkysuils set, and showed as an any ileliiale 
square of ]»eail; and indeed I might* Iia\e 
believed that elie was the Indiaman for that 
reason, until her snow-white body came stealing 
out to the stare I ti.\ed upon her, and then 1 
looked at Miss Teni])le. 

Her sight for seafaring details w'us not mine. 
She was tr.imbling as she said : ‘ Whicdi ship is 
she, Mr Dugdule f* 

‘Neither,’ I answered. * 

‘Neither!’ she cried^ 

‘ Do not you obser\ e that yonder craft has a 
white hull, and that she is a s^iall ship?—But 
whttt does it mutter? She is bound to see us. 
She will i^*8cue us; and let the future be wdiat 
it may, our one consuming need now is to (put 
this hull.’ 

She had so reckoned upon the stranger prov¬ 
ing either the corvette or the Indiaman, that, 
had the approaching craft been no moie than a 


mirage, had the fabric melted upon the air as 
we watched it, she conld not have looked 
more blank, more wildly and hopelessly dis¬ 
appointed. • 

‘Neither!’ she repeated, breathing with diffi¬ 
culty.—* Oh, Mr Dugdale, what are we to 
do?’ 

‘ Why, get on board of her, in the name of 
God,’ 1 cried—* giving Him thanks when we are 
there.’ 

‘But she may—^she will be’—she paused, 
unable to articulate: then wdtli an effort: ‘ She 
may be going to another part of the world.* 

‘It maltcrs not,’ 1 answered, observing with 
rapture that the ves-sel was lieading more dlrecUy 
for us; ‘she will put us aboard something home- 
w'ai-tl bouml.—Will not that be better than stop¬ 
ping here. Miss Temple C * 

‘Oh yc.s, oh yes !’ she cried ; ‘but if we waited 
a little, the Imliamun might find us.’ 

‘Heaven forbid! w'c liave waited long 
enough.’ 

So speaking, 1 rushed forward, picked up the 
liaiidAspike with which I had beaten u]»on the 
lorecastle wall, secured a blanket to it, and 
dancing aft, tell to nourishing it with all my 
might. Very slowly the ves.sel (ame lloating 
down upon us witli a light swaying of her trucks 
from bide to side, and a tender tu inkling of the 
folds of her lower canvas, uhich there was not 
weight enough in llic wind to hold distended. 
Her hull was e.\teedingly graceful, and of a 
milky whiteness; and os she leaned from lie on 
some wide fold of the breathing u.atei's, she 
e\])osed u haml’s-hreadth of buniishcd copper, 
uhich put a wonilertul ijualily of beauty and 
delicacy into the whole fabric, as though she 
were a little inodid in frosted silver. 

‘ liefiwe she takes us on board, Mr Dugdale,’. 
exclain ed Miss Temple, ‘will not you mount the 
ngging to see if there is another ship in sight 
tliat may prove the Indiaman C 

‘But even if the liidiamau were in sight,’ said 
I, ‘we should seize this the fii-sl ol our oppor- 
l-unities to cscajie from this lloating tomb, ror 
heaven’s sake, let us get ahoaid lliat ielJow !’ 

As 1 spoke, i seized the handsjiiko again and 
frantically flourished it All this while there 
was a coluiiin of smoke ascending steadily fi'oA 
my (Ire ol rugs and mats and duikeniiig the sea 
over tlie iJtarhoard bow, heiuling as the wreck 
was. i was now able to make out that the 
coming cralt was a barqui*. -My eyes svere glued ’ 
to her ; my heart tliumpcd furiously ; the wildest . 
alternations of joy and dread seized me. Suppose 
she should prove some foreigner in chai’ge of a 
man indillerent to lumun lilo, some cold-blooded 
miscreant who*liud shifted his helm merely to 
satisfy his curiosity, and w’ho, on perceiving that 
the smoke w’as no more than a signal, and that 
the wreck floated high, should slidb quietly on 
and leave us to oiir fate ? Such things had been; 
siudi things were again and again happening. As 
she dreiv w'itli a snail-like motion abreast without 
touching a hrace, without any signs of movement 
about her deck, my eyes turneil dim ; I feared I 
was about to swoon. 
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^Will she not stop, Mr Dugdale?’ exclaimed 
Miss Temple in a vmce of terror. 

Lifting the handspike with its fluttering 
blanket nigh above my head, I Maved it furi* 
ously for some moments, Mien Hinging it down 
[ upon the deck, applied iny hands to the sides of 
my jnouth, and in a voice of such energy that it 
came near to cracking every vein in my head, I 
yelled : ‘ Bari^ue ahoy ! For God*s sake, send a 
ooidi and take us off.’ 

As the words left my throjit, the vessel’s helm 
was put down; the clew of Ihc main.-ail mounted, 
and her topsail yard slowly revolved, bringing 
every cloth upon the imiiii aback, and in a few 
minutes the ^u’uccful little craft was lying with¬ 
out way within speaking distance of us. 

In wie violence of my transport, I grasped 
Miss Temple’s hand, and again and again pressed 
my lips to it, congra^tulatiug her and myself so, 
for I had no words. The ^gui*es of the peojde 
were clearly visible: a row of lieads forwai-il, 
the fellow at the wheel on a short I'oised deck, 
and two men dressed in white clothes with hu^e 


leisurely clambeie<l on to the rail and liolding by 
one hand to a backstay sang out: 

‘ Wreck ahoy t How many are there of 
you?’ 

*Two of us only,’ I shouted back; ‘tins lady 
and myself.’ 

‘ Any contagious sickness ?’ 

‘No, no,’ I bawled, amazed by tbe (piestion. 
‘ Pray, send a boat.’ 

He continued to stand, us though \ie\viug us 
meditatively ; then : ‘Wreck alioy !’ 

‘Hallo I’ 1 cried, scarcely able io send my voice 
owing to the consternation evciteil in me by the 
man’s behaviour. 

‘Arc you a sailor V he roared. 

‘Oil, s>\y yes, say yes!’ ciied Miisi Temple; 
‘he may be in want of men.* 

‘Ay, ay,' I cried ; ‘ 1 'm a .saibn.’ 

, ‘What sort of sailor?’ 

‘ I beioupd to an Indiainaii.’ 

‘Afore the mast 

‘No, no! send a boat—I’ll tell you all about 
it’ 

He descended from the rail and apparently 
addressed the man that stood neai-, who walked 
to the companion-hatch and returned with a 
telescope; the otlier took it Irom him, then 
knelt down to rest the glass on the rail, and sur- 
vlfpod us through the lenses for at leu.st n couple 
of minutes, after which he rose, returned the 
glass to his companion and flourished'' hi.-' hand 
at us. I watched, utterly unable to guess what 
Nvas next to happen. My fears foreboded the 
departure of the barque, and the impatience in 
me worked like madness in my blood. But 
niercifully we were not to be kept long in tins 
intolerable state of siisj^ense. A few minutes 
after the man, whom I euppo8<Sl to be the 
Captain, had motioned to us with his arm, a 
number of sailors came to the davits at the fore¬ 
most exti'emity of the liaised ufterdeck, where 
^uug a small w*hite boat of a whaling pattern. 
Four of tliem entered hei', and she sank slowly to 
•iUe water’s edge, where she was promptly freed 
teckles, and three oars throwii over. 
l^f^AJlow in tbe stern sheets was the man who 
MB||Ntnded the gloss to the other. The oai'smen 


palled sw'iftly, and in a very short time the little 
craft was alongside. 

‘Only two of ye, is it?’ said the fellow who 
grasped the tiller, a short, square, sun-blackened, 
cottTse-lookin" sailor. 

‘ Only two,’ 1 cried. 

‘Aliy luj-gaKe?’ 

‘No,’ I answerc«l. 

‘ Nothen portable aboard worth carrying off, is 
there V 

‘ Yes,’ 1 answered, cursing him in my heart for 
the delay these questions involved ; ‘there are 
several hams, bottles of fine wine, cheeses, and the 
like below.’ 

‘ Odds niggers ! we ’ll have ’em then,’ he ex¬ 
claimed ; and in an instant he was in the wreck’s 
cliahis, wiiggliiig over the side and calling to one 
of his fellows to follow him They hung in the 
wind a moaieiit, staring their hardest at Miss 
Temple and myself; tlicn said the short siiuure 
man in white : ‘Where bo the goods, muster?’ 

I pointed to the hatch in the deckhouse, and 
directed them to what I .called the pantry. But 
nothing coiilil have induced me to leave the 
deck. As they <li8uppeared I stepped to the 
side where the biilwarKs were gone. 

‘Bring the boat close undei-, my lads,’ I 
exclaime*! to the two fellows in her, ‘and stand 
by to receive* the lady.’ 

Tlie bull was rolling very gently, with just 
enough of ilepressiuii to remjor a jump into the 
little fabrh; its it rose very easy and sale. ‘Now, 
Mi.sa Temple,’ I crie<l. She sprang without an 
instiint’.s hesitation, was caught by one of the 
sailors, and in a jilly the pair of us were snug 
in the Sftern sheets side by side. 

The two men coidd not take their eyes off us. 
They surveyed us with counteimnces ol profound 
nstoiiislimeiit, riimiiiig their gaze over Miss 
Temple, iw though she were some creature of 
anotlier world : as well they might, indeed, seeing 
the contrast between llie groaning uiutilatt-d 
smoking hull aiul this girl leaping Jrom her deck 
in the choice and elegant attire ol tlie highest 
fashion, as the two poor fellows W'ould imagine-- 
lor what eye would they have lor the disorder of 
her apparel t —and her hands, breast, and ears 
sparkling with jewels of value and splendour. 

‘Are ye English, sir?’ said one of them, a 
j middle-aged man, ot a very hoiie.^t cast of coun¬ 
tenance, with minute eyes deep sunk in his head, 
and a jiair of gr.ayish wdiiskei-s uniting at his 
throat. 

‘Why, yes, to be sure,’ I unsw'ered. 

‘ The lady too, sir ’ 

‘ Yes, man, yes.—What ship are you ? ’ 

‘ The Lady JJlanche,' he unsweml. 

‘ Where bound ? ’ 

‘To Mauritius, from tlic liver Thornes.’ 

I glanced at Miss ’I’emplc ; but either she had 
not heeded the feliow'’8 answer or her mind failed 
to callect Its meaning. 

‘Been long aboaitl here, air?’ said the man, 
indicating the hull by a sideways motion of his 
heiul. 

‘Two nights,’ I answered. ‘Tliere should be 
a corvette and an Indiamun close at hand here¬ 
abouts. Have you met with either ship 1’ 

‘ No, sir.* 

‘ Sighted no sail at all ? ’ 

‘Northen like un,’ exclaimed the tither sailor. 
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*Th* Oceania gone and growed into a Hafrican 
desert’ 

The square man in white followed by liis 
attendant seaman arrived at the side bearing 
between them a blanket loaded with the produce 
of the paytry, to juclge hy the clinking of bottle 
glass an<l the orbicular bulgings of cheeses and 
rounds of hums. 

‘(.’atch this here bundle* now,’ sung out the 
square man, who, later on, I asc-ertained was the 
barque’s carpt*nter, acting also as tlie second 
mate. * Handsomely over the bricks. It’» wine, 
bullies.’ 

The blanket and its contents were received, and 
deposited in the bottom of llie boat. The men 
enWivd licr, and we shove<l ott. ^ 

‘Did you make up tliat there fire, sir?’ 
inquired tlie sejuare man, bringing his eyes 
ill a stare of astonishment from Miss Temple to 
. my.self. 

‘Yes: nobody eUe. This lady and T arc 
alone.’ 

‘Then you’ve set the bloomin’ hull on fire,’ 
said he. 

I started, and sent a look at the column of 
smoke, at wlii«di I liad never once glanced whilst 
lying alongside, ‘•o distra«Metl was my attention 
by tlie iiiultiplu'ity of emotions which surged in 
me. Tliere was no need to ga/.e long to gather 
that more was going to tlie making of the coils | 
of smoke wlmdi uer<' now li-ing in soot than the 
nearly consuimvl remains ot the mats and rug^ 
wliich I had stiicke<l and fed. 

‘Tlie fire s liunit clean through the deck,’ said 
the s^iuarc man, ‘ami flu-re aie some casks in 
lUum*s just lorrads of tlu- mam hatth. AVliat 
might liiey have contained, d’ ye know ’’ 

*I <lon’t knou,’ i answered, tniuM'ii'.' bke a 
half-frozen kitten as I wat<-lied ll.- >u,«.Ke, and 
thought of what muht Imve ionic to n*' if yonder , 
barque’s approach had been delayed ’ ' | 

‘1 suppose ther«'’il be gunpowder aboard?’ 
continued the square man.—‘Pull, lads' Ji a 
bust-up happens, jt’ll find us too near at this.’ 

Tlie men i)ent their backs, and the sharp-ended 
little boat went smoking through the quiet rip¬ 
pling watei-s. Nothing more was said. The 
square man, who-'.e rugged, Aveather-hlarkeued 
face preserved an inimitable air of amazement, 
eyed ns a.skant, paiticul.irly miming hw gaze 
over I^Iiss Temple’s attire, and letting it rest 
upon her rings. The toil of the seamen kept 
them silent. Por my jiart, 1 was too overcome J 
to utter a word The I>as^ion ot delight exi-iled 
by our deliverance -that is t-o say, as signified 
by our rescue by the barque—was paralysed ' 
by the lioiTor with winch 1 viewed the grow- i 
ing denseness of the smoke lising from the I 
hull. She was on fire ! What would liave been ^ 
our fate—without a boat—without the materials 
for the construction of*a raft—with no more than 
a few staves .of casks to hold by!—Such a‘sea- 
brigand as tlio wreck had been, in her day wa.s 
sure to have a liberal store of "unpowder stowed 
somewhere below: in all probidiility, in a maga¬ 
zine in the hold under her cabin. Wliat, then, 
would there have been for us to do? We must 
either have sought death by leaping overboard, 
or awaited the horrible annihilation of an explo¬ 
sion ! 

Miss Temple’s eyes were large and her lips 


pale and her face bloodless, os though she were 
in a swoon. She was seeing how it was, and 
how it must have been with us, and she seemed 
smitten to the motion^ssness of a statue by the 
perception as she sat by my side staringi at the 
receding hull 

We swept to the little gangway ladder that 
had been dropped over the rail, and with some 
difficulty 3 assisted the girl over the side, swing¬ 
ing by tlie inaii-ropc with one hand and support¬ 
ing her waist with the other. The man who had 
hailed us stood at the gangway. I instantly went 
up to him with my hand outstretched. 

‘Sir,’ said I, ‘you are the captain, no doubt 
I thank you for this deliverance, ior this preserva¬ 
tion of our lives, for this rescue from what 7iow 
must have proved a horrible doom of fire.’ 

He took my hand and held it without answer¬ 
ing, whilst he rontiniied to rfifare at me with an 
inteutness that in a very lew moments astonished 
and embarrassed me. 

‘ Wlmt is your name, sir ?’ lie presently said. 

‘ Laurence Dugdale,’ I answered. 

‘Mate <il un Indiamaii, I think you said, 
sir ? ’ 

‘ No,’ 1 rojilied. ‘ I w'as for ttvo years at sea in 
an Tndiamau as micUliipman.’ 

He let fall my hand, and hi.s face chanced 
wliilst he recoiled a step, meanwhile running his 
eyc’.s from top to toe of me. 

‘A midslnpnmn’’ he exclaimed, with an accent 
of contempt. ‘M’hy, a mid.sliipnmn ain’t a sailor! 
How long ago is. it since you W’as a niidsliip- 
mim'' ’ 

‘ Wx years,’ I answered, completely betvildered 
by questioning of this sort at such a moment. 

‘ Six years • ’ lie cried, whilst his face grew 
longer still. ‘AVhy, then, 1 don’t suppose you’ll 
even hiov' what a quadrant means 

‘('erfainly 1 know all about it,’ I nnsw^ered, 
with a half-glance at Miss 7Vmple, who stood 
bcfidc me hstt'iiing to these questions in a tor¬ 
ment of surprise and Ruspcnsc. 

‘Are ye acquainted with navigation, then?’ 
inquired tlie captain. 

‘Sufficiently w'ell, I believe, to enable me to 
carry a sliiji to any part of the world,' 1 rejoined, 
^controlling my rising teiiqier, tliough I was sen- 
*siblc that there was blood in my cheeks and that 
my eves were expressing my mood. 

‘Why, then, that’s all light ’’ he cried, bright¬ 
ening up. ‘ V'ou tell me you could find your W|^ 
about w’lth a sextant V ^ 

‘Yes, sir, I have told you so.’ 

‘"Why, then,’ he roared, ‘I’m glad to see ye I 
Welcome aboard tlie Lu</// lUanche^ sir.—And 
you, mem, I am sure.’ Here lie pulled off his 
innnensc straw hat and gave Miss Temple an 
unspeakably grotesque bow.—‘What have you 
got tliere ?’ he bawled to the squai'e man. 

•‘A blanket of wdnes and cheeses and ’ams,' 
answered the man, wdio was lielidng to mancmivre 
the bundle inbo.mIs over the side. 

‘AH right, all riglit!’ shouted the captain. 
‘Now put ’em down, do, and get your boat 
hookeil on and hoisted, d’ye hear? aucl get your 
topsail yard swung.—Why, who’s been and set 
that wreck on fire?’ 

‘ The Hare’s burnt through her deck,’ cried 
the square man in a surly tone, |and I allow 
she ’ll be ablowdng up in a few minutes.’ 
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But she was too for distant to suffer this con¬ 
jecture to alarm the captain. 

‘Let her blow xip/ said he; ‘there’s room 
enough for her,’ ami the|j giving Mias Temple 
another convulsive bow, he invited ns to step 
into the cabin. 

This WM a little stateroom under the short 
after-deck, and, with its bniklioaded bertlia abaft, 
a miniature likeness in its way of the 
Ida*» saloon. It xvas a cosy little place, with a 

S nare table amidships, a bench on either hand 
it screwed to the deck, a Hat skylight over¬ 
head, a couple of old-fashioned lamps n small 
etove’Sear to the trunk of tlie mizzen-mafet, a 
rack full of tumblers, and so forth. 

‘ Sit ye down, mcm,’ said the captain, pointing 
to a bench.—‘Sir, be seated.—I heard Mr Lush 
just now talk of wines, and chee!>es, and hams ; 
but what d’ yc say ^ a cut of boiled be<sf and a 
bottle of London stoiit*^ ‘Drifting about in a 
wreck ain’t wholesome for the soul, I believe ; 
but I never heard that it affected tlie ap])etite.’ 

‘You are vci^ good,’ I exclaimed ; ‘our food 
for the lost three daj’s has been no more than 
ship’s bread and marinulaile—jxior fare for the 
lady, fresh from tlie comforts and luxuries of an 
ln<l taman’s cuddy.’ 

He went to the cabiii-door and bawled ; ami a 
onnfj fellow', whom I afterwards loun<l out was 
is servant, came running alt. He gave him 
certain directions, then returned to tlie tabh', 
where he sat for a long two minntes first .staring 
at me and tlicn at i\Ih.s Temple wiihont a wink of 
his eyes. 1 could see tliat my <‘ompanion shrunk 
from this extiiiordinary silent scrutiny. I liad 
never witnessed in any other human head such 
eyes as that fellow had. They wt‘iv a deformity 
by their size, being about twice too big for the 
width and length of hi.s face, of a deep ink-black, 
re^mbling discs of ebony gummed upon china. 
There was no gloiv, no mind in them, that I 
could distinguish, scarcely anx tlnng of vitality ' 
outside their preternatural capacity of •staring, 
that wa.s yet immeasurably heightened by the ! 
atcadineas of the lid-^, which I never once beliebl ! 
blinking. Ilis face was long and j el low, closely I 
shorn, and of an indigo blue down the cheeks, i 
upon the chin, and upon the upjier hp. He liad I 
a very long aquiline no.se wuth large nostnl>,*l 
which constantly dilah'd, as thougli he snuffed 
up rather than broatlied the air. lli.s eyebrow's.; 
were extraordinarily thick, ami met in a peculiar 
Wft in the indent of the skull above the no.se ; i 
whilst his hair, black as his eyes, and sirmoth and ' 
gleaiuing as the back of a raven, lay combed o\er 
his ears down upon his back to the depth of a 
foot at the very least. Ho w'as dre.'jscd m a suit 
of white drill, the flowing extremities of hih 
trousers rounding to his feet in the shape of the 
mouth of a bell, from which protrudeil a pair 
of long s<iUarc-toe<l shoes of yellow leather. *1 
should instantly have put him down as a Yankee 
but for his accent, that was Cockney boyoml the 
endurance of a polite ear. 

I broke into his intolerable scrutiny by asking 
him from what port his ship huileil ; but he con¬ 
tinued to stare at me in silence for some consider¬ 
able time after I had made this imiuiry. He 
then started, flourished a great retl cotton pocket- 
' handkerchief to his brow, and exclaimed: ‘ Sir, 
fimapoke I 

- . 


I I repeated the question, 
i ‘ The Lady Llanche is owned at Hull,’ said he; 
‘but we ’j-e from the Thames for Mauritius.—And 
what’s yonr story 'i How came you and this 
beautiful lady aboard that hull? You ’re gentle¬ 
folks, I allow.—I see breeding in your Lands, 
mcm,’ flxing his unwinking eyes upon'her rings. 
‘You talk of an Iinlecman. Let's have it all 
afore the boiled beef comes along.’ 

So saying, be hooked his thumbs in his waist¬ 
coat, brought his back against the table, and 
forking his long shanks out, sat in a posture of 
attention, keeping his amazing eyes bent on my 
face w'hiiht 1 8 ]) 0 ke. It did not take me very 
long to give him the tale, lie listened without 
so lunch as a syllable escaping from him, and 
W'hen I had made an end, he continue<l to gaze 
at mo in silence. 

‘By what name shall 1 address you?’ said Miss 
Temple. 

He started as before, and answered • ‘John 
Braine ; Captain dolin Bi-aino, mcm ; or call it 
Captain Bi'aine : John’s only in the road. That’s 
my name, mcm.’ 

She forced a smile, ami said : ‘ Captain Braine, 
the Coinjfrsii Liu caninit be tar distini, and I have 
most earnestly to entreat you to seek her. I am 
sure she is to be found alter a vciy short hunt. 
1 have a dear relative on board of lior, who will 
fiet her licail away if she believes I am lost. All 
my liiegiige, too, is in that ship, ily mother, 
Jjady Temple, will most cheerfully pay any sum 
that may be askccl for ‘•ucli trouble ami loss of 
time as your search for the Jndiamim might 
occasion.’ 

1 flnuight he meant to stare at her without 
answeiiug ; but after a .sb<Jit pause he exclaimed ; 
‘The Indeeman’s IjouikI to Bombay, ain’t she ^— 
Well, we’re a-iiavigating the same road she’s 
taking. It is three day.-, since you lost her; 
where ’ll she be now', then > That can only be 
known to the angels, winch look down from a 
taller liinght than there’s e’er a truck afloat 
that’ll come nigli —Kow, mcm, I might shift my 
helium and dodge about for a whole fortnight 
and do no good. It would be the same as making 
up our minds to lo'-e her. But by keeping all on 
as we are, there ’ll m*’er be an hour that won’t 
hold inside of it a chance of our rising her on one 
bow' qf t’ other.—See what 1 mean, mem ? Vou ’re 
aboani oi a baniue with legs, ns Jack says. Your 
liKlecman’s had a Uiree days’ start; ami if so be 
u.s she is to be picked up, 1 ’ll engage to have ye 
aboard of her within a week. But to dodge 
about in search ol her—the Lord love’ee, mciu! 
The sea’s too big for any sort of cbiveyiiig.’ 

‘1 am completely oi Caphiin Braino’s opinion,’ 
said I, addressing Miss Teinjile, whose face was 
full of ilfetresa and dismay. ‘It would be un- 
leasonuble to expect this gentleman to delay his 
voyage by a search tliat, imali human probability, 
muirt prove unprofitable. A hunt .would involve 
the 1(MJ» of (Jiir oye chance of falling in with her 
tins side the Cape.’ 

►She cla.si>ed her hands and hung her head, but 
made no re]>ly. Tlie captain’s servant entered at 
that moment witli a trny of food, which he placed 
upon the table ; and tlie skipper bidding us full 
to and make ourselves at home in a voice ns sug¬ 
gestive of the croak of a i-aven as was his hair of 
the plumage of that bird, stalked oil to tlie deck. 
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where the eailora—who by this time had hoisted 
the boat and trimmed tlic barque’s yards—were 
coiling down the gear and returning to the 
Tarious jobs they had been ui^on before they had 
hove the ship to. 

WHAT IS AN ORCHID? 

One sometimes liears the question, What is an 
Orchid? The questioner has possibly been to 
see ‘Mr So-and-so’s beautiful collection,’ and 
wishes to know something more abt)ut them. 

Tlie prevailing ilnpres^ion about orcliids is, 
that they are very rare, cost a great deal of 
money, and have flowers more or less like butter¬ 
flies or some other insect Tliis last is so,•no 
doubt, in some few cases ; but, as wo believe 
orchids are ‘caviare to tlie general,’ we propose 
to explain briefly what orchids are ami where | 
th^ are found. 1 

These plants are more common in this country 
now than they were some years ago; but still j 
comparatively few people know them as sucli ' 
when they see them. Wlu n first introduceil, , 
they were commonly called ‘air-])lantV from the 
fact that they send out aerial roots winch «lo not • 
roqinre any soil to cover them. Tlie descrqitioii's 
sent hy those vho liail the good foiinne to 
them in their n.itive habitat were to the ellect 
that tlie«c plants gniw on tlu! brauclic'. of trees 
or on rocks, and send out roots into tiie air ; that 
they re<piiro no soil to speak of, merely n.sing 
the hranche-^ as supports, and binding them'-iclves 
firmly by means ot tlieir strong roots. TJie roots 
do not penetrate into tlie tree itself, nor does the ^ 
plant (lerive any nonridiment therefrom—thus ‘ 
orchids are not pai'asites. d’lie trees are gene¬ 
rally more or less moss-grown, trom the <lecav of 
whitdi, and also from dead leaves, , the plants 
derive a part of their iiouri'-hinent; the rest f hey 
obtain from tlie atmosphere ami llic moi&tiirc 
continied in it. It is true that the larger pi'(j 
portion of orcliids «lo grow ni tins manner in 
their native state ; but some grow in the ground, 
08 do all tlie ordinary plants with winch we are 
acquainted at home, and tliese liave no aerial 
roots. 

The Orchid family may be duidetl into two 
great classes: (1) Kpijihytal,Orcliids, froyi two 
Greek wonls qn, upon, and ffhtttoit, a tree . all 
those which liavc aerial root" lielmig to this chw^ 
(2) lerrcstrial Orchids —these* grow in tlie ground, 
ami have no aerial root-. All orchiils liave a 
bulb or tuber in wliicli an* stored up sujiplies of 
nourishment against the ilry season ; in fact, the 
name orchid is derived fiom the Greek tu'clits, a 
tuber. In tbe case of lipiphytul Orcliids these 
tubers are called pseudu-bulbs or bulbs. 

They arc large, soft, ami green, from the base and 
apex of which procetd the leaves and flowers. 
On the otlicr liand, in Terrestrial Orchid* the 
tubers are small ainl luidergr^und ; sometimes 
they ai‘e replaced by a sort of rhizome or 
‘crown.’ 

The points of chief interest, however, about 
orchids are the flowers ; the}' are of remarkable 
form, and have a higher orgauisatiou than any 
otlier flowers, ^^'e do not propose to treat the 
orchid flower scientifically ; snttice it to say tlie 
reproductive* organs ore dilTereut from .those of 


any other flower, and the modes of fertilisation 
are intricate and wonderful These liave been 
studied by Darwin, who tells us that in certain 
species, only special insects have the power to 
convey the pollen masses to the stigmatic surface 
and fertilise the flower ; so that if the in.8ect by 
any means becomes extinct tlie orchid does pot 
]»roduce any seed, an<l in time becomes extinct 
also. This, be it remarked, is not the case with 
all species; but it is believed that no orchid can 
pOHsibly fertilise itself. 

Orchid flowers exhibit remarkable variation j 
in fact, it is difficult in some species to find two 
flowers exactly alike in size and colour.^Some 
hybrid orchids have been raised by gardeners 
from ])lants umler cultivation ; but the process 
is cxtreimdy slow, as it takes years to get the 
Rcedlings tf) a flowering state. Some remarkable 
changes have been brought ijliont iu this country 
by means of cross-fertilisation ; plants bearing 
flowei's diflering in some respects from either of 
the parents, ami yet retaining a likeness to both, 
have been obtained. 

The most prominent feature of an orchid-. 
flower is Uhiially the labellum or lip. This is a - 
imMlilieiilion of a petal, .nid is generally lai^e and i 
beautifully coloured, often having a colour quite 
lUfi'erent from the rest of the flower. 

Some oichids produce llower-spikes bearing : 
only one flow'er, some tliree or four, and a few 
oven have luimlreils of llowei’^ on one branching 
spike : these last arc indeed a maguificcnt sight 
when ill bloom. Orchids lust a lunch longer 
time in piTfection tliaii other llowers; some, 
indeed, remain months wnthont any cliange. 
This lb probably one reason why orcliids are so 
much desired by amalems for cultivation. 

OrOiids arc found nearly all over the W'orlJ, 
exce])t in the highest latitudes. I'liey are tlie 
most numerous in the tropics, and there the 
flowers are more gorgeous ami higlily coloured 
than lho.se found iu temperate countries, the 
latter Ving general)} of a more sombre tint; 
as, iirlecd, is the ca<e with other plants, and 
aninnds also. We have some orcliids in England; 
there are a good many indigenous species, all ot 
which belong to the Teirestiial gi-ouji. The most 
i common native species is the Purple Meadow 
l•Or<■hid, which W'e suppose ever} one knows. 

: Orcliids are imjiorted now iu gi'eiil nuiubers 

every year; but many <lie in transit, allhough 
I not 80 many as formerly, beeanse tlieir iiature 
' is better underbtood. Most li-opiial orchids sHk 
J subjected to a time of rest, wlieii no growth takes 
; ])lace ; thi?» is during tlie dry sea-on of the year, 

! grow’tli being made «luriiig the nuns. Thia 
rebtiug season is the pro])cr time lo collect them 
for hliipment. Orchids wliicli come from_coun¬ 
tries in w’iiicli no definite <lrv .sea.sou prevails are 
growing more or Ics-s nil the year ; these are 
more diflicuU to import in good condition. ’ 

We suppose*few growers realise the difficulty, ; 
and 8{>metimes the tlunger, attending orchid- | 
hunting. ’I’lie collector-s are usually men of 
e.\periencc ainl botanical knowledge : they run 
considerable risk sometimes in order to reach 
new ami unexplored ground, so that they may 
find and scud home new kinds and rare varieties. 
Orchids, consequently, are expensive plants, and 
we think are likely to remain so, at anyrate for 
some time. Orchid-hunters sometimes die of 
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fever or from accidents met with in the wild 
countries they visit; they are therefore able to 
command high salaries, and the cost of plants 
is proportionately dear. ^ 

^n\e orchids are found at very high eleva¬ 
tions ; on the Peruvian Andes they are comiuou 
at .eight to ten thousand feet, and some even 
grow at fourteen thounand feet altitude. Native 
labour has to be employed to gather them, and 
then they are conveyed to the seaports on mule- 
back ; the process is consejiuently slow and 
t^ious, 80 that it is a long time before they are 
placed under conditions favourable to growth 
again. In South America, the lasso is sometimes 
used to get the plants from high tiees: it is 
thrown over the branches with a weight attache<l 
to the end of the cord, and then drawn down, 
thus scraping off the plants in numbers. Some¬ 
times a whole tree ^s felled ; but this is a very 
destructive methtMl, os imuiy thousand .scc<Uings 
are sacrificed for a few large plants fit lor 
exportation. 

The rage for orchids is increasing; and when 
one considers the infiitile variety ol colour and 
form exhibited b} the llowers of these plants, 
and the length of time they remain in perlection, 
one cannot wtmder at the deMre to grow them 
felt by all true lovers of llowers. 

We. have avoided all reference to details of 
cultivation and names of desirable species; all 
such information can be obUiined in abumlance 
from the gardening j»eriodiculs: there are also 
several b{»f)ks written specially on orchid culture 
We can assure any one who wishes to grow 
them that they will repay any time and trouble 
spent in finding out their requirements. Wc 
grant they are somewhat dear; but small im¬ 
ported pieces can now be obtained at a mode¬ 
rately cheap rate, and, in mir opinion, one orchid 
is, worth many of the ordinary plants found in 
greenhouses. 

THE BOSS OF THE YELLOW UOG. 

A W’ESTKKN STORY. 

Bv TUB AriHOR Of ‘ClIAIU.JL nAN«IO.M ' 

IN THREE PARTS.—PART I. 

When the present century was still in its teens,' 
Richard Sanborn, younger son of an ancient but 
withal poor family in u Midland shire, entered 
the service of the Honourable East India (k)ni- 
pkiiy. Dick Sanborn was but a beardless b<)y, 
and left liome with nought beside his fathers 
blessing, a scanty wardrobe, and a lifty-pound 
note. Yes; he po$«essed an unlimited stuck of 
ambition and eiiei^y. 

Forty years later, Richard Sanborn returned 
to England with snowy locks and feeble knees. 
He was old, but he was also rich—even as men 
are counted Hch in Bombay <and Calcutta. In 
addition to his rupees he brought witli him two 
lads—the elder, John, aged twenty years, a son 
by his first wife; the younger, Frank, born of 
^ second wife, a boy scarcely twelve years oM. 
The mothci*8 of both Ia<U were buried in far-aw'ay 
S^ierTt graves. 

Once again in his native land, Richaivl Sjin- 
ambition re-asserted itself. He desired to 
■ himself as an English country gentle- 

’SUta ; 60 an estate agent scoured the United 


Kingdoms in search of a suitable residence for 
the rich man. This was at last discovered in a 
fine old red-brick Queen Anne mansion, standing 
in a small park, with several hundred acres of 
fertile land adjacent. The place may be seen yet 
from a road which traverses a lovely ridge 
along the southern border of Hertfordshire. A 
fine old family mansion, with a hundred rooms, 
yet it was not spacious enough for the Sanborn 
family. There is too often iiioixi of truth than 
fiction in the 8arca6ti<; saw, ‘ Tliree is a crowd.’ 

The younger lad, Frank, was his father’s 
favourite, and as the old man’s affection for his 
‘baby’ apparently increased, his interest in John 
diminished proportionately;, and the elder lad 
grew jealous and dissatisfied. John Sanborn w'as 
imfbrally ot a restless disposition, and in many 
ways resembled his father at his own age. 

The Sanborns hud been establislied at Linwood 
Park less than tw’o years, when, one morning at 
breakfast, John, being then aliout twenty-two 
yearn of age, abruptly annoimcod his intention 
of leaving home for a time. The information 
di<l not create much surprise or concern on the 
part of the o]<l man, for he merely remarked : 
‘ Yes ; when do you start?’ 

* Thi.s morning.’ 

‘Indeed '—May I ask where you are going?’ 

‘To America. 1 sliould like to see some of the 
fighting over there—perhaps I shall bike a hand 
in it’ 

‘ Ah, well; I shall have to get along with 
Frank 1 think we can manage prettj' well.— 
j)o 3 ’ou need any money, .lohii?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

This reference made by the old man to the 
younger Ind was quite siifficieiit to arouse John’s 
temper and re.seiitiuent—be arose from tlie table 
and left the room. His futlicr never saw him 
again ; for ten minutes later a groom drove John 
ami Ills valibC to the Watlord Railway Station, 
whern-e he look the train tor Liverpool. 

I'liut was in 1801. AVithin a year, (d<l Richard 
Sanborn <lied, and—shrewd business man that he 
hud been— to the surprise of all, left no will. 

Tlie name of Sanborn became faimliar to news- 
I paper I'eaders the world over; and for many yeai'S 
after the ohl gentleman’s death, people in the 
! distant East and the Far West, as well as in 
reniole Austi-alia, read what came to he regarded 
as a stereotyped advertisement: 

‘John Samioun, elder son of tlie late Richard 
Sanborn, Eso. (luimerly of Bombay), who died 
at Linwood I’urk, Hertfordblni*e, England, June 
8th, 1862, is requesteil to oommuiiicutc at once 
with Hughes & Hughes, solicitors, 785 Chauccry 
Lane, London.’ 

For Bcvftir continuous years this notice appeared 
in iJie London dailies, in the JYeiy Herald^ 
in the Melbouinc Aryxis, and the Bombay Gazette; 
but* no communication reached Messrs Hughes 
& Hughes fron^ the missing heir of Linwood 
Park and old Richard Sauborii’s rupees. 

Fi-ank Sanborn was to some extent independ¬ 
ent ; that is to say, he inlieiited a sinull property 
of his mother’s "which was amply sufficieut to 
meet the demands made upon it for his education. 
When his father died, he was under the care of 
a private tutor, who continued his instruction 
until Fj'unk entered a college at 'Oxford. At 
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tUat venerable scat of learning Frank distin- 
guislied himself, and in his first year of manhood 
graduated with honours. Not only so; he was 
also a creditable member of all the Athletic 
Clubs, pulle<l a good oar, could hit a ball for six 
runs at cricket, while he would have delighted 
the heart *of the most noble the Marquis of 
Queensberry himself with tlie way in which he 
hamlled the gloves. Withal ho mms a scholar a,tid 
n gentleman and—an Knglishman. One blemish 
there was to Frank Sanborn’s otherwise un¬ 
blemished record - lying dormant witliin him 
was a fearful temper. Only twice did it appear 
on the surface during his three years’ residence 
at O.xfurJ : once to terrorise a gang of river-side 
roughs, and once to twtonish liis friends—botli 
times to appal Frank liimself with the thoi/ght 
of possible (•.oiiserniences which might some time 
or other result m>m so terrible a fury. Fortu¬ 
nately, Frank knew his failing, and bravely tried 
to prevent his woist enemy from getting a start: 
mostly he was succeNsfuI. ; 

Frank Sanborn w.is twenty-two years old when I 
he quitted O.vforl a full-fleilged Ho was 

a young man well able to mke care of liimself, 
if needs be : one of llll>^e very finest specimens 
of modern Ib'itons—a colonial Knglishman, pos¬ 
sessing in a rare degree ‘a sound mind in a 
healthy bo<ly.’ Having done pretty well at the 
university, he proposed b) liunself to do still 
belter at 8om<* pi’ofession or in business. '^J'o this 
end he jirocccded to Chancery Lane, lliat he 
might consult witli his late fatlier’s aolieitoi's 
and tlie a<luiiuistrators ol the estate, Messrs 
Hughes & Huglies. 

*1 am glad you have come, niy dear young 
sir,’ said the senior Hughes-Mr Owen. ‘I had 
seriously thought of requesting an interview at 
an early date.’ 

Frank respondetl witli proper politeness. 

‘You see, Mr Frank,’ continued Mi- Hughes, as 
he turned the key in the drawer of liis private 
room, ‘sometliing has got to be done about your 
late lather’s allairs. Now w<‘ liave coinjilied with 
all the requirement’s of the l.iw so iar, yet no 
word has reached us from your brother .John. 
Of course you uudersband that, if living, he is 
sole heir to tlie projierty. Jhit it is only reason¬ 
able to suppose tliat lie is dead, probably killed 
in the civil war which raged for scverul years 
after he went to the Sbites. In that case, you 
are entitled to take possession of the property. 
Indeed, you can do that in any event, the law 
requiring us to wait no longer than .seven Years 
for absent heirs to return and take their own. 
Certainly, if Mr John .''houM reappear at any 
time, you will have to surrender the propeity ; 
but he can make no demiui<l upon you lor the 
income from the estate during his ^absence. 
Later, when proof of vour brother’s death can 
be obtaiiie«l, yon will,be absolute owner of the 
entire property left by the late Mr Sanborn, to 
hold as you please.’ 

Frank was rather astonished *at the informa¬ 
tion given him by the old lawyer. To tell the 
trutii, he bail never once during his entire life, 
up to that moment, given the matter so much 
08 a p.assing thought. lu fact, his brother had 
receded entirely from Frank’s life. John bad 
never been much of a factor in his younger 
brother’s pldns and calculations, yet he had 


scarcely thought of the absent man as dead. 'He 
knew that their father left no will, and was 
aware that, therefore, John was sole heir to the 
property. Farther th^n that he had given the 
matter no consideration. Yet there was,reason 
in what the man of law now said, and Mr Owen 
Hughes, of all men, knew whut he was talking 
about; otherwise, he would never have spoken 
to Frank on the subject. 

‘This i)ro]X)sitioii or suggestion of yours comes 
to me as a surprise, Mr Hughes, for, really, I 
came up here to consult you in regard to 
choosing a profession or some other means of 
earning a living. Howevei', if I have a perfect 
right to live at Linwood ’- 

‘ Kight! My <lear Mr Frank, of course you 
have a light. Not only a right to live at Lin¬ 
wood and let tlie two liinwood farms, but also 
to draw a dividend on pqiuething like three 
hundred thousand pounds invested in Indian 
Government securities ’ ’ and the old lawyer 
proceeded to give a glowing description of the 
wealth left by his late friend and client. 

Alter a long convcmition, h'rank rose to leave. 

‘ ] will go down and take a look at the old place, 
Mr Hughes, and will let you know in a week 
wliat 1 intend doing.’ 

Before a week i>a.ssed, Frank Sanbonr had 
decide<l that hc would like to be an Knglifeh 
country gentleman, us his father had doubtless iu- 
tcmleil he sliould be ; so lie proceeded to establish 
liimself as the bachelor master of Linwood Park, 

!‘’rank droppetl very naturally into his new 
and r.itlier important position. He possessed 
enough of his father’s active and ambitions spirit 
to enable him to discliarge all the duties of 
a ri( b man w ilb thoroughness and pride ; while 
from hi-s mother he inherited a full appreciation 
of ease and hi.vury, with all tlie other privileges 
and advantages of weultli. Within a very short 
spai'o of time he developed into an ideal country 
gentleman, and became quite a favountc among 
his immediate neighbours. He regularly drew 
hi.s princely income, and somehow managed to 
expend it, while never a woixl of John Sanhom, 
deuil or ali\e, came to disturb the even tenor 
of liis existence. 

Frank Sanborn liad been in possession of 
•Linwood Park about a year, when, on awmin 
evening, he sat alone in the line old library, 
smoking an after-dinner cigar. The library 
was bis favourite room, and he was ensconced 
in a very easy chair before an open window, 
through which he looked out upon the velvety 
greensw'ard ami venerable trees of the Park. ; 
The sliadows of the mitlsummer night were fast 
lulling, and not a sound disturbed the peaceful 
stillness. Were it not for the thin wreath of 
blue smoke which arose fr(*m his Havana, the 
young master of Linwood might have been sup¬ 
posed to be liimselt sleeping. What Lis thoughts 
were are of Ifttlc iinpojt, but his reverie was 
rudely disturbed by tlie figure of a man darken¬ 
ing tlic window at which he sat That was not 
all. The man sleppe»l boldly across tlie window¬ 
sill, entered the librury, and took a seat opposite 
Frank. The latter knew not what to maRe of 
this intrusion. It was almost dark, but Fi’ank 
was certain that the man was a total stranger. 

‘May I a.sk the reason of this very uncere¬ 
monious entrance into my home V 
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A roug^h latigli was the immediate response 
to this inqttiry, followed by a counter-question : 
*May I ask what you mean by taking such cool 
poesession of my home 1 * ^ 

Frank now judged, from the hQ^^h laugh and 
the excited manner of the intruder, that hh 
visitor was tipsy. Tliis opinion was confirmed 
by the man’s actions ; for, ns he addressed Frank, 
he pulled a bell-rope and, when a servant 
appeared, called loudly for ‘ Scotch whisky and 
lignts.* 

Frank Sanborn hardly knew how to act. If 
the man was tipsy or criizy he wonltl mefer to 
leave him to the servants. Ho thought lights 
would improve the situation, so lit the gas him¬ 
self, Then he took a good look at the man, and 
saw, by the bloodsliot eyes, that ho lm<l already 
consumed more liqtior tlian was goo<] for him 
He jK*rceive<l also (Jiat his visitor was a man of 
perhaps thirty or thirty-five years—tall, broad, 
and heavy—his face tanned by exposure to sun 
and wind. He also notice<l tliat the stranger was 
clad ill ill-fitting, cheap clothing, certainly not 
made at Poole’s. * 

Yet the man’s countenance seemed familiar, i 
and when he aniiounccHl, ‘ 1 am John Sanborn,’ | 
Frank could not for tin* life of him gainsay the i 
assertion. Indeetl, he felt eonstr.nm*d to offer i 
^ime wrt of welcome to the new-comer. So 
he extended his hand and said : ‘ t am glu<l to 
see you, John.’ 

But there was a lack of cordiality in his woid--, 
and his haml was n<»t e.\tendt*d far enough to 
make the action natural. John, for Jolni San¬ 
born it certainly was, perceived tins, aiul hcing 
already in a b.i<l humour, was only iiritateil 
the more. 

* Fon lie! You are nof glad to sec me ; ami 
I repeat my question—what do you mean by 
being here at all ? ’ 

‘You are scarcely polite, John, not to say 
brotherly,’ remonstrated Frank. 

* Politeness be hanged ! 1 ’ve not. Ixjen bob- 

nobbing with pohto folks for the last eight or 
nine ycaw. Manners don’t count lor much in 
the corner of the worbl I have jii.^t kd'l. Besides, 
it seems to me you should be the lost man to { 
speak of politeness, wlien I return to find you 1 
in possession of my lioii>(‘, and speiidiiig inf I 
money ! ’ | 

*But, my dear fellow,’ urged Frank, anxious | 
to avoid un])leasantne8a, ‘ why did you not > 
, cbme.before, or write to Mr Hughes ? Esen now 
you will find the property intact, and Mr Hnghes 
will straighten everything out if y8u will go 
and see him.’ 

‘ Confound old Hughes and you too ! I gue.«b 
I can attend to my own affairs. T know you 
of old, young fen(»w. You took it for granted 
that 1 was dead, and was only too gla<l of the 
chance to step into my shoes. I can jrtst 
imagine how mucli you and olJl Hughes tried 
to find me. I fully expected that my father 
would make a will, nntl leave you the lion’s 
^are, so didn’t bother mucli to keep myself 
'iofomed. 1 loarned only a few weeks ago that 
be died witlnmt making a will. That leaves 
XIMf .br sole jKwsepsiou of Bniwood—understand ? 
sole possession ' ’ 

Yep| 1 understand, John, and am willing to 
dm every tiling to you. But yon are hasty 


and xinreasonable. Go and see the lawyers, and 
have matters arranged jiropcrly.’ 

* 1 will do that all in good time. Meanwhile^ 
I stay here, and you go. I will give you just 
fifteen minutes to puck your personm efiects and 
clear out!’ 

Frank’s dormant temper w’as rapidly awaken¬ 
ing. He felt it nearing the surface, and tried to 
crush it AS he quietly paid : ‘Bemeniber, John, I 
am your brother and our father’s son. 1 have 
some rights which you arc bound to re.speck* 

‘ Rights 1 J should like to know what they are! 
Yes, you are our futhei’s son, but you are not my 
mother’s son, M’hat was your mother, anyiiow ?’ 

This was a moht insolent and uu<-allcd-fof 
reference to Finiikk mother, who was lady-like 
and refined aa well a.s Richard Saubini’s honoured 
wife. That there had been blemi^llc& in genera¬ 
tions pai-t on her family oscub lieon was small 
excuse for John’s iiiisull, which would never have 
been uttered Jiud he been cool nnd .sober. It wm 
the last straw. I'Vank Sanborn drew’ back his 
powerful right arm, clcnclied his fist, anil dealt 
Ills ha]f-brotli<*r a terrific blow’ on tlie left temple, 
wbicli felled him to the ground. His head stl'uck 
upon a corner of the table as be fell. ^Yhcn the 
old butler anived on the scene, in response b) 
Frank’s ring, John Sanborn was beyoml all aid. 
He was dead. 

Of course Frank Sanborn felt badly enough 
at the leaiful result of his passion, but much 
sympathy w’as accorded biin. He was ])laeed 
under arrest; but, owing to the exertions of 
Mess!-' Hughes Ilugbos, who employed able 
counsel in Ins behalf, tlie grand-jury returned 
a true bill of manslaughter only. At liits trial 
the most eminent legal talent lu the land deftnded 
Frank, and with such good dlect that a inciely 
nominal sentence was passed u]»on him. 

He serxed the shoit teim ot unpiisonment, at 
tlie end of which his fneinl.s and nrtig1il»our.s w eie 
rcn<ly to xvehome him back to bis i»ld jdaie in 
then midst. But Flank Sanborn was a t banged 
uum. He magnified Ins own wrong doing, and to 
him it seomeil that he hu<l committed nniriler of 
the grossest nature, even fratiicide. He po&itively 
lefused to again take pos.se&&ion of the Sanborn 
property, the mure so as be fancied he bad good 
rensoy to think, fiom some ])apers found on John 
Sauh<»rn’s pei>on, that his brother had been 
married when ubr{)ad, and that a son had been 
born to him. The peiiod xxhen this prol^ublo 
marriage look place, it at all, and wlicther the boy 
was alive or dead, coulil not be even suiini.-sed. It 
w’Ab ceitoin, hoxvever, that Jobn bud lome to 
England <lircct from South Africa, and with this 
one clew Frank proposed to start out nnd learn, 
if possible, all that had hap]*ened to John dnnng 
his long absence ; so, leaving everything iu the 
liands of the obi lawyers, Frank startc<l out. He 
took veiy little with him, and all that he did 
take xvas his oxvy absolutely. He W’eut to South 
Africa, and located in the Diamond Diggings, 
hoping eo^er or later to rini across some one who 
knew his brother. But while waiting he could 
not remain idle. He took up a claim, and W'orked 
xvitU his own liniuN. Plieiiomenal luck overtook 
him, and in two jears he liad o\ct twenty 
I thousand p«>uiids in a Cape Town bunk. But 
I he had heal'd nothing about John. In that 
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regard he was so far discowrtmed ; bnt in Cape 
Town he learned from an old Anstrnlian that 
a man named John Sanborn had been n resident 
in Melbonnie some three years l>efore. The 
information was positive and reasonably reliable; 
so to Melb^nrne Frank journeyed, resolved upon 
remaining there until he could learn something 
of his brother. 

Seven years he resided in the Victorian capifed, 
all the tune ‘coining money’ in the wool-tnule. 
At the end of seven years lie met a farmer who 
gave him considerable news of John Sanborn. 
John Sanborn came to Australia from C’alifomia 
in 1860, with a young wife and tliree-year-ohl 
boy. A year later, ho left them ; and after wait¬ 
ing vainly two years for his return, tlie woman 
with her child returne*! to her own country*. 
That was in 1808. Wlicn Frank receiveil this 
news it was the year 1880, so that tlie folks he 
wished to lind ]ia*l twelve years’ start of him. 
That made no diderence, Ijowever. If such a 
thing were possible, he proposed to find them ; 
so, hastily selling out his uitei*est in the wool 
business, he left Australia a fabulously rich 
man. 


THE IIOilE OF AN OldJ 3d ASTER 
.PlUNTKli. 

Tiikke is perliaps no city on the Continont which 
affords a iiu)ro complete change of scene to English 
people than Antwerp, and this at a comparatively 
small expendituie of time and money. The 
narrow streets, ^Yith giimp'>eri into curitma inner 
courts with trees aiul porticoes, the <[Uaint dresses, 
the little milk-carts with tluur bright brass vessids 
drawn by dog", the old churches, tlic womlcrful 
paintings, and above all, the glorious (’athedral, 
which has seen so many changes und survived so 
many stormy periods, and which tower.s over the 
whole city—form a touf {•nsemhh’ so new, so 
dilfereut, and so delightful, that it i.s hardly 
possilile t«j reali'^e that one eouM have leit 
Scotland envelopeil in mist and rain only thirty- 
six hours before ' 

Some .such thoughts as these passed through the 
mind of tlie writer one moriiiiig while wandering 
about m the Flace Verte, where tlie flower-market 
is heltl, ami where the most lovely rose^ and 
bunches of heliotrope can be bought for a few 
centimes. The air was Idled with the sweet 
chiming of the Cathedral bell.", and the spire lose 
sheer up into the air four lmudro<l and lour feet, 
showdng against tlie clear blue of tlic morning 
sky like a bit of lacework in stone. It has been 
tohl of this spire that Charles V. said the sculp¬ 
ture was so delicate it ought to be covered with 
glass ; and Napoleon the (Ireat snggestetUtliat the 
design had been copied from a piece of Mechlin 
lace. The bell^ too, have a story of their owni. 
The famous carillon of bells which ring every’few 
minutes wei-e placed in the spire in 1483, and 
have thus seen all the vicissitudes through which 
Antwerp has passed. They were there at the 
time of her greatest magnificence, when it was the 
greatest commercial city in Euroi>e, when the 
luxuries of all nations and of both hemispheres 
poured into it, and when two thousand vessels 
could lie at ^anchor in its harbours, and through 
the terrible * years when the Dutch Republic 


struggled agninst the Spanibh power w'itli a 
bravery which has never been surpasse<l in the 
history of the world. 

Tlie largest of the bclU is dignified by tbe name 
of Carolus, after the Emperor Charles it is 
sixteen thousand pounds in weight, and requires 
sixteen men to nng it. 

It seems as if tlie beauty of tbe Cathedral bail 
protected it through all the w’ars and sieges to 
which Antw'crp has been subjected, and even in 
the crowning horrors of the throe terrible days 
called the ‘ Spanish Fury,’ it escaped compara¬ 
tively uninjured, and lias remained to the present 
time with the marvellous jiictures of Rubens ami 
many other art treasures to be a delight to all who 
have the privilege of seeing it. Antw'erp may be 
called tbe Rome of ncjithorn Europe, so profuse 
and varied are tbe beuutiful pictures and many 
other art trcasure.s winch it po8Re8.''e.s. Wlien we 
think that it was the borne of Rubens, and that 
churches and musoiiins alike arc tilled with his 
works—he is said to have paintetl in the course of 
his long life fifteen hundred pictures—and that 
the mn?.t fuiuous painters of the Dutch school were 
born, ami in many in'.t.inces livc<l here, such as 
(^uuitiii Matsys llie blacksmith —who was trans- 
fornie<l into a painter by falling in love with an 
artist’s daughter—Van Dyck, Van Oort, Teniers, 
Jordaeii'*, and other-R, we cannot wonder tlmt the^^ 
whoh* city breathes an atmosphere of ait; and it 
18 saul that there is hardly a family in Antweiqi 
which does not pci^esh some good pttintiugs. 

Antwerp, however, is nut merely famous as 
a great art-loving city ; it was also one of the 
i early homes of printing, which lias revolutionised 
the woild It pos'^cs-scH in the Museum Plantin 
Moretus one ol the luofct wonderful and interest¬ 
ing iccords of printing in its cailie.st stages to he 
found, perhaps, m the world. In many museums 
! there can he seen models of earlj types, lithogra- 
I ])liic ])latt*", ]>rouf-."hcets of very early in)pi*e8bions, 

I and rare copies of early works ; hut by rare good 
I iortuue^herc wc have the very home of Chnsto- 
' pher Plunliii, who may truly be culled a ‘Master 
PrintiU',’ preserved to u.s. An old Dutch home, 
with its stately hall for receiving guests, its 
ordinary living-rooin-s, broad Ioav staircase, open 
quadrangle, balconies, verainlas, and all the many 
looms and gallcrie.s where the priiiting-uoik was 
curried on These are in no way opart from the 
house ; they are not only under one roof, but are 
so much part of the household life that it is difli- 
cult fui any casual vi"itoi' to hdl nhcrc the houle 
proper ci^ls ainl the piintiiig cstablislmieiit 
oegiiis. 

It show.s very ])laiiily that in those old days 
people had no wish to dis.sociatc their w’ork from 
their home and home-life, but lived in tbe very 
midst of their work, with all their workpeople 
around them, in a truly patriarchal fashion. 

•Christopher riuntm was born at Tours abouil 
1514 ; he was educated in Paris, and finally 
after various chances and changes, settled m 
Antwerp, wdierc lie began life os a bookbinde»,5 
but an accident he met with caused him to tnm 
his ultentiou to his real vocation of prinfiz^ 
At this date, about 1550, printmi^ though not 
in its infancy, was sufficiently novel for twngeniai 
spirits to work at it with never-f^ing euthn- 
' siasm. No difficulties daunted them { no dis¬ 
couragements held them back-; iluly hod Ideals 
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which upheld them, and which, with unconquer¬ 
able TOPseveronce and manifold labours, they 
generally contrived to carry out, leaving to those 
who came after them mot merely the actual 
tvorks, they produced as legacies of untold value, 
but examples of patience and stout-hearted dcter- 
inktatiou, which have ])erlmps never been rivalled 
in the world’s story. Such an undertaking was 
the great Polyglot Bible published by Pluntin ; 
the adventures and the dimculties he underwent 
in the years when it was being published would 
have daunted many a stout heart; but through 
peace and war, under suspicion of heresy, through 
money difficulties of the most comjdicatcd nature, 
brought on by Philip of Spain refusing to 
advance the money due to him, he struggled 
oil for five weary years; till at length, in 
August ir»73, the magnificent work wjis com- 
pleteii It roiisistpd of twelve hundred and 
thirteen copies on paper of various qualities, 
and thirteen copies on velluui. Those wno have 
reatl Motley’s HiAC of tkt. f)iUch Bapubiic can 
realist the horrors of the years during wdiicli 
the Polyglot Bible was in progress. 

A great fair was held at Frankfort twice a 
year, at Lent and in autumn ; and thc'^e fairs 
Plantin or his son-in-law, Jean Moretus, regu¬ 
larly attended for manj’ years. At the Lenten 
fair in 1566, Plantin displayetl specimen sheets 
of the Polyglot Bible; nn<l soon after the l)uk(' 
of Alva arrived in tlic Netherlands. Tlieii fol¬ 
lowed a time of bloodshed and trial, hardh' ever 
equalled in any country, when many brave and 
noble men laid down tlieir lives lor their country, 
including Counts Egmont and Horn, and when 
William the Silent gamed deathless renown as 
the patriotic defender of hi.s country. 

During all those 3 'ear.s, Plantin was working 
steadily on; and when the Polyglot Bible was 
completed, one of the thirteen copies on vellum 
was presented by Philip -wlio would not allow 
any one to have the vellnin copies but himself— 
to the Duke of Alva with the famous inscription 
upon it: ‘From the be't of Monarchs to the 
best of Ministers.’ This very copy, with this 
Latin inscription —most likely written by Anus 
Montanas by whom it was presented to Alva— 
may now be aoeu in the British Museum, showing 
little if any trace ot the three hundred years 
which have pa 8 »c<l since l^lautin sent it forth to 
the world. An interesting and ^letailed account 
of the printing of this Bible, witli the many 
(lifficirities Plantin had to encounter, the greed 
of Philip, and the troublous times in particular, 
was given in the Qmrti-rhj Jteiucio some little 
time ago. 

The * Hdtel Plautin,’ as it used to be called, or 
the ‘Mas 6 e Plantin Moretus,’ as it has been called 
eiuce the city of Antwerp purchased it in 1876, 
stands in a small square, surrounded by common¬ 
place houses and shops, with u ^^rt of market 
m tlie centre of the sc^uare, where country pro- 
due^ second-hand furniture, pots and pans, and 
similar items, made up a very prosaic c/ibmrrw/c. 
It.seemed stmnge to pass from the dusty bustling 
market ami the shrill voices of the Anversoises 
contending over a centime more or less for a 
bundi of pot-herbs, or disputing the exact value 
of a rickety chair, into the calm cool retreat of 
tho Hqsie Plantin—to go from the petty cares 
prosperity of to-day right back for 


three hun<lred years into an atmosphere of learn¬ 
ing and culture, pursued amid the distracting 
anxieties of war, bloodshed, and cruelty. 

Passing fi-om the entrance hall through one 
or two rooms of no special note, wc come to 
the great banqueting ball or Reception Room, 
ailomed with the portraits on the walls, and 
the monograms, both carved and in stained 
glass, of Plaiitin’s daughters and their respective 
husbands. Plautin had five daughters, of wliom 
ho was both fond and proud ; and we are told 
that in early childhood ho taught them to read 
and write so well that they were able to help 
in correcting the proofs from the printing-house 
‘ in whatever language or writing it was sent to 
be printed.’ He lulds also that he had taken 
pains to have them taught to work well 
with the needle, and to as.si.'-t their mother in 
all her household duties. The eldest girl, who 
was called Marguerite, was specially famed for 
her fine writing. She married a very learned 
man called Raphclcngien, whose services were 
of immense value to Planlin in revising ami 
editing learned works. Among the Plantin papers 
there remains an account of the expenses incuired 
at Wai^uerite I’lantiii’s wedding. A hat, rings, 
and other ornaments were purcluused by the 
bridegroom; tlie bi-ides dres.s was of Jalh* ‘gros 
grain’ silk ; and the wed<ling feast scorns to have 
been composed oi very solid fare iinleed, in the 
bhupe of sucking-pigs, legs of mutton, game, 
&<■., with fruit ol all kinds and confectionery. 

or Mait-ipaii, as it !•- now called, seems 
to have been held in as liigh favour Ihiee 
hundred year.s ago as it is now. 

The second daughter, Marline, married a y<'ung 
man called Jean Moretu«, who uas siuh a 
valuable coadjutor to C’liri^topher Plantin tliat 
besides becoming his son-iri-luw, ho took him 
into partnorbhip; tin* (inn thenceforward be¬ 
came known as l’lanlin-Moiftu.«s; and Plantin 
ntfectionntely calls him ‘a second self.’ 

Moretus and his wife most lik<dy lived on in 
the ‘Hotel I’luntin’ after the <leutli of Pluntin, 
as we hear that Raphelengien au<l his wife lived 
in u house near tlie Cathedral, and Moretus is 
buried in one of the chapels of the Cathedral. 

The Door ot the hall is of the finest purmiet, 
dark Avith age, and jadished till it is as suioutli as 
glas.s.^ ’Plieve are a row of windows on one si<le 
of the hall, hiokiiig out, not on the dusty square, 
but on a huge (piadrangle, gay with slirubs and 
Dowering plants in pots, and with a veranda on 
one side overgrown with a vine—evidently a very 
old one, from the thick gnarled stalks— covered 
with clusters of jmrjde grajics. The wall of the 
quadrangle above this veranda was covered with 
a most luxuriant wisteria in full bloom, running 
far up*.the side of the house. A magnificent 
clumiiey-picce and wi<Ie open fii-cjdace fill up 
one end of tlie hall ; and* the funiiture consists 
of (me or two beautiful inlaid tablefe and old oak 
cabinets and chairs. Leaving the hall by another 
door, we go up the low broad old-fashioned stair¬ 
case, and in the rooms above we find many 
curious and quaint things. Great china jars and 
wondrous punch-bowls, jars, cups, and goble^ 
with lids of old blue Nankin china; rare bits 
of dragon china in pale yellow ; wonderful tea- 
sets in curious shades of green ; and dainty price¬ 
less bits of egg-shell cluna, all show the traffic 
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T^icli was carried on between Antwerp and the 
East in these old liar's. Tliere are old oak cup- 
boards, where Dame Plantin, no doubt, had 
wonderful stores of the fine linen for which 
the Flemish were so Justly famed ; beds with 
embroidered coverlets in sxlk and satin ; biuh- 
bttcked clmftr-i and ttibourets, all so wonderfully 
fresh and briglit and cleans that it is hardly 
possible to realise their advanced age. 

A cord ilrawu across the upper stair checked 
the a«lvance of the curious, and we ijasseil back 
through these ‘living-rooms,’ to use an old 
phrase, to what must over be th^ groat attrac¬ 
tion of the place to all who lf)ve books—namely, 
the printing-house. 

As hob been said before, it is liardly possil»le 
to tell where tlie private rooms end and the 
printing esbiblishment hegiiH, so closely are tliey 
united. Tlnu-e is one httle nook, a sort of pro¬ 
jecting wooden balcony, from which it was evi- 
<leut Plantin coubl h.ive overlooked several of tbe 
rooms and galleries of the printing establishment, 
ami which was doubtless made for thib ])urpose. 
Imagination pictures liim sitting here with his 
little d.uigliters around him, teaching them as he 
did, and keej'iiig an eye hkewise on all that wob | 
going on around him ; ami it inav have Ijeen hei'e 
tli.it lie compiled the Fleniisli Dictionary which 
made him liimous ;is an autlior as well as a 
printer, and whicli delinitely fixed the iiationar 
language of the Netherlands. 

Tune fails to tell the cuiious and interesting 
contents of the printmg-liou.sc ; they reifuire to 
be seen to be thoronglily appm-iateil. There are 
specimens of tlie \ariou.s kimls and vaiieties of 
type u&e<l not oul}- ui the great IVdyglot Bible*, 
but in the famous Missals and Service Books 
printed by l^lantin, as well as the jirinling 
presses themselves. The tables at which the 
proof-correctors sat are still to be seen ; there 
are huge old presses filled with engravings, vie., 
ami long show-cases filled witli open spetimeiis 
of tlie beautiful Mis-als and Service Books ; and 
o.\-o the original copper plates witli etchings. 
Tlie libr.iry is full ol rare and valualde books, 
and endless documents relating to the business of 
the firm, llubens, who was an intimate fricml ; 
of Plantiii, engraved ui.my frontispieces for books i 
and other illustrations, and tliese ioi'in nut the | 
least interebting part of the collection. i 

Coming lliroiigli some pait of tlie printing- 
house into the (|uadranglc, we walked ahmg tlie 
crape-cl.ad veranda and i*c-cntercd the great hall 
for a last look. The windows were open; the 
warm summer air filled tlie room ; but all was 
miiet and still. Imagination pictiirwl Marguerite 
Plantin rustling uci'oss the polished lloor in her 
bridal ‘gros gr.un.' Rubens must have sat at 
that very fireplace talking with Chuisjioplier 
Plantin, and perhaps dibcufcsiiig new designs for 
the ovuainentatitni of thg Psalter or the Breviary. 
Tlic spare form of Arms Montanus, Philip’s coii- 
fessor, ami tlie eiUtor of tlie Polyglot Bible, seems 
to glide in at one of the side-doors * Dame Plantin 
goes to and fro, busy with her household cares, or 
sits spinning at her little ebony wheel Ihiphel- 
eugien sits in one of the deep window recesses 
buried in thoughts of his beloved books. Jean 
Moretus, bright an<l busy, hurries in fi*oin the 
printing-house. All pass before us os in a dream i 
called up from*tUe far-back post. 


The old house lias passed through many a 
changeful year and witnessed many a scene of 
and sorrow. It remains a monument, perhaps 
unique, in its perfect preservation, and in the 
pictui'e it brings before iis of tbe daily life of the 
old Master Printer and his family three hundred 
years ago. 

MY SIAMESE ‘KBIV 
Every one has heard of the Siamese Twins; but 
I I venture to asseii, without much fear of contra¬ 
diction, that very few renders of this Journal 
have the slightest notion of what a Siamese 
‘kru’ is. 

Three months ago, on niy arrival in Bang¬ 
kok, x\hieh some over-imaginative tiaveller haa 
dubbed the ‘ Venice of the ^st,’ I was told I 
would be provided with a kru ; and being satu¬ 
rated witli the said traNeller’s glowing clescrip- 
tion of the watery character of the Siamese 
c,ipital, 1 could scarcely help connecting tlie ex¬ 
pression with a gondola nnd its complement of 
rowers. The two friends with whom I stayed 
took a wn-ked deliglit in refusing to enlighten me 
on the subject; and it was consecpieutly with a 
considerable degree of curiosity that I went down¬ 
stairs one morning, on receiving the welcome 
intelligence that my kru had come. I hurried 
into the room and looked eagerly around ; but 
nothing unusual wius to be seen except a diminu¬ 
tive'native, who stood bowing and scraping, and 
at every bow he contorted his coanteiiance into 
a friglitful gnn, disjdaying a double row of black¬ 
ened luolui's. I then turned to my tivo friends, 
w’lio were lolling listlesisly in those long rattan 
chairs so indispensable in the East, and said : 
‘Well, I don’t see any signs of iiiy kru.’— 
‘Vour kru!’ was the answer; ‘don’t you see 
him? There he is—a walking dictionary of tbe 
Siamese language; a barefooted philosopher, who 
will huuni you like a sliadow for the next two or 
three years.’ 

A kru, then, wius nothing 11101*6 or less than 
the Siamese ‘coach’ by wlioin 1 was to be initi¬ 
ated into the mysteries ot a language in the 
stu<ly of which 1 am destined to spend the best 
y«!ara of my life. 1 have had iiuiny different 
sehoolniasters ami coaches whose idiosyncrasies of 
disposition and manner presenteil an interesting 
stiuly to the schoolboy mind ; but the specimen 
before me apparently contained more peculiarities* 
in luB own little body than did all his predeceesot^ 
imt together.’ 

Imagine a brown, iHick-maiked individual of 
about five feet one inch in height, clad in a thin 
white jacket buttone<l up to the chin, and a piece 
of pink clotJi arranged in the form of a divideil 
skirt leaching to the knee. His hairy legs and 
feet-are destitute of any covering ; but as a set-off 
to this, he boasts The lu.xuries of a soft felt hat and 
a small white umbrella. His hair is coal-black, 
profusely oiled, and by some curious means is 
made to assume a perpendicular position, giving 
the top of his head a striking resemblance to a 
inoilem blacking-brush. His eyes are dark-brown, 
nose flat, with the nostrils sprea<I out to a remark¬ 
able extent, and the lower |iart of his face is what 
scientists term pr<^iathous or protruding. The 
few stumpy hairs which used to cofistitute his 
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beard Have ell been carefully plucked out by tbe 
roots, so as to render himseli pleoshis in the eyes 


roots, so as to render himseli pleasing iu the eves 
of the Siamese women, who detest a bearded 
countenance. 


While I thus stood taSing mental notes of u»y 
future coach, he advanced to the veranda and 
disgoi^ed an enormous quid of betoL Having 
thus cleared bis mouth mid tlien deltly placed 
behind liis ear the half-used cigarette which he 
has hitherto hehl iu his hand, he turned to me, 
l^wed profouinlly, and iiuinediatcly openetl fire 
with the most alarming volley of sounds that have 
ever been graced by the name of articulate lan- 
gui^^e. I addressed hiia in Kiiglisb ; but lie was 


discouraging, and our studieo promised to be 
rather dry ; but 1 uieant to make the best of it; 
and 1 resolutely settletl down to weary out my 
eyes over the puz/ling forms and sounds of tiie 
forty-four Siamese characters. 

Unlike all my former tutors the patience of 
my krii is inexhaustible He never gets out of 
temper, and a more easy-going, good-natured, 
child-like ili-^positiou can hc.ircely be imagined. 
He is a genuine type of the ordinary Siamese, 
easily pleiiaed, and easily ullcctcil to wonder. 
He inspected my w'ardrobc wutli the gieutest 
curiosity, and seeiiie*! rather struck by the vaiiety 
of brushes on my toilet table, ainl wouhl liave 
put some of them into action on his own ]>er- 
fniued body if lie had been allowed. He Vas 
greatly delighted with a tnbha of Pears’s, soaj*, 
and .managed to make me understand that a piece 
of Pears’s soap W'as ‘the Joy of bis heart,* and that, 
if he had n similar piece, 1 ih gratitude would 
be iinboinuled. 1 ueconlmgly gave him a tablet, 
wliicli he wrapped in jiaper aiul deposited iu his 
pocket, to keep conijiany, as I found on caretul 
mspoction, with tliroe cigarettcH, a piece of betel, 
a pen-iliid-jiencil eombiuation, the \ariuus nonde¬ 
script ingredients ol a native medicine:, and a 
small note-book. 

He repeats every morning, when he comes at 
seven, the pantomime ut our lii’st <lay’s acquaint¬ 
ance—bowing proloundly, depositing hi^ felt hat 
and white umbrella in the corner, tlien advancing 
and spitting out Ins huge monthtul of betel ovdr 
the veranda. I daresay he would teel highly 
gratihed if he knew the deep intereet 1 take in 
his slightest m.uueiivriis. There lie stands, the 
representative of a strange Oriental race, wliose 
intellect and ideas aixi the production of <’eiitunes 
of seuii-barharism minghal w’itli the Inghly moral 
precepts of Buddha. What a jdeasure to lav 
Dare and analyse the workings of such a muul, 
and to truce the growth of a soul btruggliiig along 
through an Egyptian darkness. As 1 regard his 
liowerful prognathous jaws, my mind conjures iip 
the wild scenes of dark and distant ages, wh'en 
priiueval man quarrelled over“lii8 prey, and 
defended himself against his enemies by a savage 
use of bis teeth. Those broad nostrils remind me 
that in his ancestors of many generations back 
the sense of smell was developed to nu extent of 
which we ai*e incapable now of forming a true 
^ ^tiiuate. His supple active toes can be easily 
[ imagined assisting their owner to climb up and 
.down trees, as did his monkey-like progenitors of i 
and os he unconsciously puts his foot under j 


tlie table and neatly picks up a stray pencil, t 

E lcture of a human being in a state of evolution 
ccomes most vivid. 

At first i took my lessons extended on a long 
easy-chnir, with a piljow' under niv head, and the 
kni seated gravely at my side like a doctor by 
his [latieut Needless to say small progress was 
muile in this maiiiior, as the combined influence 
ol a recumbent ])ositit>n, a temperature of ninety 
degrees in the shade, and the munotonous, solemn 
liawing and grunting of the teacher invariably 
sent me into a tioublcd aiul uneasy slumber, 
during which. 1 sullercd a kind of nightmare, 
haunted and menaced by the four-and-forty 
Siamese alphabeticul cliaructers, whose naturally 
fantastic shapes eurled niul twisted theniBclves 
inlo the most dreadful and terrifying spectres. 

Kow, with a book in hand 1 perambulate the 
long verandn, squeaking, groaning, and shouting 
out the strange tones that run up and down like 
a musical scale, followed at a respectful distance 
by my little barefooted luastei-, wlio is amazed 
at the btUT)i(lity of a ‘farang* )»ieleiTing to walk 
energetically, nlieii he luib hull-u-<lo/en chans, 
two couches, ainl a bed to sit down on. Jt is easy 
to imagine that what one hmuau voice says, 
another may rcpioduce wiLli tolerable exactness; 
but it H not till tbe experiment lias been actually 
tried iu such a language as Siamese, that the 
siijireme ilifliculties of vocal reju-oduction become 
I evident, in modem language.s it is |)o.s>ible to be 
: jieifectly undci*stoOil in spite of a bad ucceiit; but 
! in Siamese, if the one coi ret t tone out of the 
existing live is not ]nopeily enunciated, something 
very diilerent irom tlie tliougbt ol the .speaker la 
expiessed. Thus 1 may h<iy to my ‘b<»j, *J*ie su 
sua’ {(loand buy a coat) ; but it T don’t exercise 
the greatobt care witli the tone ot the la-.!/ word, 1 
! may tell him to ‘Ho and buy a tiger,’ or *Clo and 
! buy a mat.’ In the inuUt ol all a beginner’s 
I giievous mistakes, it is one tiling to be tliaukful 
I lor that the unfortunate ‘boy ’ jm-serves a sphiiix- 
[ like gravity, and ne\er moves a muMle of Ins face 
I or winks an eyelid, but invariably un.^weis : ‘I beg 
1 to receive your coinmands.’ Tlie tones of ‘sua’ 

I jvs<*mble each other so closely that, alter three 
: monllis’ study of the language, 1 can bai-ely 
! dibtinguibh any dillereiice on healing them pro- 
; nounced ; and my own etforts to say them are 
j quite ineffectual. Wlien we cuubider that the 
I buine' word has tliree or Imir up to a dozen 
i mcaiiings with blight variations in hound, a short 
J procebs ol antlimctleal calculation will easily 
I bliow' liow many jiliraseb, meaninglesR or tlie reverse, 
i may bo iiianufactureil out of tlir<*e wordb. 

I But in bjnte of these dilliculties, my krii and 
J are beginning to carry on a kind of eonversa- ‘ 
tion, lame and one-sided indeed, but wliicb ailorda 1 
me sometimes glimpses ot the wonderful depths ! 
ot a Siamese intellect; and a veritable mine it 
appears to be of queer snjieistition and cuiiuus 
ideas of I'eligion and natural laws. 1 bliQuld not ^ 
be suri)riaed if tliis barefooted philosopher bad : 
similar ideas of’myself ; and if be ever publishes 
‘ Kecolieclions of my Life ns a Kru,’ he would, 
basing liis ideas on experience, probably write as 
follows: ‘English pupils are endowed with a 
boundless eiiriobity, and a love of brushes is a 
salient feature of their character. They have a 
marked distaste for sitting down, and exhibit all ; 
the listless nature of a tiger liiu’rying up and | 
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down before the bars of his cage, lliey earn £70,000 was laid out on tlie former, a vessel 
enormous salanos, yet they are totally deficient of three hundred and seventy tons; while the 
in talent, as they stutter and blunder in leani- latter, with a displacement of eigliteen Imndred 
ing our language, which is so easy that even the and fifty Ions, cost nwirly £134,000. Like the 
boys in the sti-eet speak it with perfect coriect- Victoria Albei't^ the O^me is a 

ness. They aie perpetually asking questions steamer. She is two hundred ami fii'ty feet long 

about wliut* 1 eat and what 1 drink, what my and thirty-six feet broad, her indicated horpe- 

clothes coit, the name of this and tlie name of power is 3360, and lier civw consists of one 

that; and although I tell them the same thing j hundred and forty-five all tt)ld. As during her 
humlreds of times, they always forget They tell , cimi|Kira(ivcly short life of nineteen yeaw the 
me that the earth is circular, and that it turns Oshoriu. has cost over £150,000 for maintenance, 
upsiile down ; that the sun is larger tlian tliis it is somewhat suiiirising to be told tliat she now 
world, and u great deal of other nonsense. I am : stands lu ne(.*d of a large further outlay to rendw 
also insulted by being toi<l in confidence that my , her serviceabJc. Her Majesty, as is well kuow^, 
great-great-grandfather was a wretciied monkey, makes very little u.se of her little squadron of 
In my ojiiuioii, they ui-e all slightly cr.izy.’ yachts. Once or twiee a } ear one or other of 

, ____ . _ *- them is requisitioned to convey her across the 

X-i t iwA .. • t... ,x.,. Solent; and on rare occasions she. ci'osscs the 

liOiAL 1 LLAh I-IILPS. • (Jlianuel m one. of them; bii^ nearly all the year 

Ito-IIOT ]i!is, il w.(.iuh, all.uki-d H.t Untiniiic ^ lyu»K ‘ lk-iiig_all buiH of 


Majesty’s yaei.ts V>.h>rM and AlbnUi to sueli an anti would soon fell 

A a'.i o V 41 41 i.iut/v/y It to piece-s it they were not con.stantlv oveidiauled 

cxtenl t ial to make Iwm seawor liy -LtHKlO will Eeonom.'ste nine that 


hiue to be sjteiit on the lattiu and £.) 0 ()U on the 
former. 


and jKitclied and jiamted. Economists uige that 
thest; hair old woihIcji shi]>s, on which large sums 
have to be sjxmt year by year, should at once 


The (ilde.<t surxning EngUsli vomi! yacht is be replaceil by one or two new steel yachts of a 
the Jiofjnl O'coifji., v Inch taiTicd the (^ueeii on her modcvii tine. I)ry-rot cannot attiick a steel ship, 
first tnj) to Scotl.inil wel*-nigh halt n cenlurv .md though it may co.st more to build, it wouM 
ago. ihiilt in 1H13, lh<* gloiy of tins ancient ciKst far le.ss to kee]> in repair, 
craft has long since departed; but she still serves. But it must not be supposed that Queen 
in INu’tsmouth harboni' the Jjumblc but useful ; A^ictoria’s yachts cost more, than those of any 
purpose of a flojiling Itarracks for tlie ciews of • oilier immaielj. That is far from being the fact, 
her nusleiii successois iu 1833, anothei ro\.il'Among crowned heads the Emperor of Russia 


lliHfol Atfi-lauh' 


at lanks first jus ji vjiclit-o 


ten years 


♦Shoerness. Slie w<t.s ,i iniv fiigalc, fift\ fe<‘t ago, the l.ile ordered the notwiuus Livadia 
long Jind fifteen tcc( bioJid lake the liomd to l»e built, he was alrcjulr the owner of half-a- 
Gtortjf, she has had her day so tar as royaltv dozen fine yachts. All things considered, it must 
is eoneenicd. Hei Ahip-sty Inis at ]uv.senl be allowt'd tlnit the Livadia i.s the stningcst and 
lour ]ihMsure-.‘*hi}is Jil hei lomm.ind -the yachts most usidcss yaclit that luis >et Is'en seen. To 
Vidoua and Afhcit .and (JAioniv, .lud the b-ndeis secure the lm]»eriul family against sea-sicknesB, 


Alhciia and Ll/m. Though the aveiagc Jige. of she w;is built with a brcjulth (one hundred and 
lhe.se \essels is only Iwciili-uiue }eais, not tar fifty-three feel) eipial to alxmt two-tliinls of lier 
slioit of a million sterling has been sjuait fui tiicm length (fewo Jiuiidred and thirl\-oiie feet); and 
np to the juvscnt The JClJin - Die ‘ildest of the lu oi-dei to giM‘ her m-eater sj»ee<l and make her 
four''-**V,'i))#; ’iViilt.jd 111. ‘rtiPli.l'Hji !4iar‘iiv;*‘ Ib^li hlnp". slie. was supplied with 

a disphicemeul ()l only n>net\-tlnee tons Her .engines ludieating 10,500 home-isiwer and with 
<*riguial cost w.is B616H, .iml the lOsl of hei three seivws. C)n her amide deck was reartid a 
inaiuleiiJinee nj) to dale luis heiui about £4<),0t>0. veritable pilace; and luid she fulfilled tlie exiiec- 
The Victoria and Alhvrf, tin- Ijirgest jind hand lations ot lier designers, she would no doubt 
somest of Her Miijesli’s juiiale tleet, is Ihi- have been the most magnificent iiicht that ever 
second of her name*. "NMieii .she was lani down lloated, albeit the ugliest,. So far, liowever, from 
at Pembroke in 1851 it was us the l/Tm/.sor ■ ‘walking the waters hktf a thing of life,’ she 
VoHiU; hut at her launch in 1855 she was given | behaved in a generally awkivanl manner, and, 
her present name, tlie old Victoria and Allnrtl in short, turned out a groteHi|Ue and monstrous 
being then renamed the Onborno^ which was ' failure. T(.»-day, with her name cliaiiged to the 
broken up in 1868. ! 0]»/t, she ligni-es as a sort of Iwirracks somewhere 

Tlie present Victoria and Albert is tliree huii- iu the Rlac^ Sea. The Livadia w'as constructed 
dred leet long and rather ovei foi*ty ieel bioiul, at Uovan, and launcluxl ni 1880. Altogether, 
liaa«a displacement ol 2470 tons, and enfjines of thei-ecan Ik* hltlexloubt that tu'er half a million 
2980 indicated horse-powoi’. Her spacious’cabiiiH I wjw spent on her. When th<' AVhiU* Czar goes 
and saliKMiH are lurnished and decorated in for a sea-trjp now', it is in the Dtrjavay a wooden 
the most luxurious and artistic style, and she piuldle-sln]>, built in St Petei-shurg in 1871. She 
has the 1 ‘eputatiou of being not only a fast but is three liundred and eleven feet long and forty- 
a comfortable vessel. She ejiiTie?i' a crew' of one two feet wide, has fi disjfiaeemeiit of 3346 tons 
hundred and fifty-one olficei's and men. It cost and engines of 2700 hoiw-jiower, and lier iutenial 
£176,820 to build her; and keeping lier afloat arrangiuueuts are on the most, magnificent scale, 
has entailed an additional expendituioj of more The C'zm* i.s, however, now' having built, also at 
than £387,000—so that altogether more thou St Petei«burg, a yacht wliich is to sui’pass in 
half a million has Inaui spent on lier. The spleiidoui—and in costliness too, one may safely 
Alberta and the Odioi'iie were also built at Peni- piixlict—evwy other in the w'orld. Tlie Polar- 
broke, iu 18G8 and 1870 respectively. About, naia Hweixda is to be a twin-screw vessel of 334f^ 
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'■tons and 6000 liora^-power, and measuring three now sadly out of rejjair. She measures three 
hundr^. and fifteen feet hy forty-aix feet His Imndred and sixty feet by forty-two feet; lisr 
Majesty’s other steaiu-yachts are the di8X)lae<‘inent being 3142 tons and her horse* 
ijpcm ^ngle’Screw schooner UzarevnOf of 796 tons, j>ower 6-WO. Slie was launched in 1865, and used 
built ^t Hull in 1874; the paddle-yachts Alex- to l>o eai>able of steaming eiglitoen ^ots an’ 
«Mwina and Strielna, built on tlie Thames in hour. 

1861 and 1887 ; the screw’ launched at Tlie king of Denmark’s yacht is the*/)ann<’6ro^, 

Hull in 1874; the Marevoy the HinOy and tlie an iron pmldle-Hiiip of 700 tons and 800 liorse- 
^<utka. Besides thew, he has scvdal small willing- ]iower, built at (.‘ojK-’nliageii in 1880. Tlie 
, yachts. SlohhmUf the Sw(*diHh royal yacht, was built of 

The young German ■Emoeror IS also a consider- iron in 1868, and has a displacement of 1028 
able yacht-owner. In aadilion to several little huis. The Prime of Koumania’s yacht, the 
rivex-craft, he has a fngntc-yacht, ivhieh w'as Slt/an rH Marc, W’jis built in 1866. Slie is an 
^ilt at W<K)lwieh in 1832, and sent by King iron jmddle-ship of 350 tons and 570 horse- 
Williaui IV. a.s a premmt to the king of Pnissia. jiower. 

She was modelled- like the old Jiotjal Adelakh Among A«iati<- potentates the king of Siam, 
lueutioued above—fifter the ivnowned English tl>? Miktulo, tl>e SvilUm of Joliore, and the Knjah 


lueuuouea aliove—fitter the ivnowneU JiiiLMisk the iViiluulo, tl>e SulUm of Joliore, and the Knjah 
frigate and as a youth the Empej'or William of Saiuwfik fiiv >aeht-ow'neis. The yacht'at 
was vcj^ fond of sailing her. The Kaisei’s ebi«*f jireseut U’^ed by the Hfikudo is the Suria, an iron 
yacht is the llohen-xilUrn, an iron ])mldle-Hhip .serew’-slt*amer ‘<d 300 tons and 270 liorse-power. 
built at Kiel ill 1875. Bhe is two hundred and She wfis built in 1856, and will soon give place 
rixty-eight feet by thirty-four feet, has a disjjlaee- to a new and huger vesstd. 


ment oi 1676 tons and a horse-power ol 3000, find 
^rries a crew of onf* liundii*d and thirl v-tlirce 
including offieeis. Though tlie TIohin'Mlhm is 
b«iutifuUy titted and can steam uliout sixteen 
knots an hour, the Kfiiser must needs liave 
another yacht. It is said that the liolieu’iolhrn 
is not neai’ly largi* enough to accomnnHlaU' the 
EtaiXiror’H shilf and suite when he assume.s the 
command of ojK*ralioiis at sea, and the Budget 
Committee of the Jleichstag l«iv<* accoitlingly in- 
oludtid in tlic navfi! estiumU's a grant of 4,6(X),000 
marks (nearly £225,000) for a new' Jm]»eri.il 
yacht * 

Tlie Sultan own-s no fewer than ten yachts, 
all of which are of British build. Of thest* the 
most imiMwtant is the Sultavkh, whudi dates 
from 1861. She is thn'e hundred and sixty-four 
feet long, and has a displacement of 2902 tons 
and a horse-]S)W’er of 800. Tlie Ani>ar-i-Nmiet 
and the Medar-kZuffer are of 1344 tons and 350 
horso-power eju-h ; while the Timid, Oaalir, 

and Izzediii ai*e ratlier smaller. Tlie iiunaining 
three are the fOO}) tons aud 3.70 hoi-w*.. 

power), the Rcthimo, aud llie Saieya. All ten ai-c 
paildle-yachts. 

The Italian it»yal yacht, the i-iavoia, is remark¬ 
able for her size aud iwer astwtdl as foj- tli" 
ttOinpleWness of hei armaiiieut. In fact, she is 
more of u war-ship tliau a t»leasnn.*-shii). Built 
at Castolkmare in 18811, she is a deek-protecUnl 

erniser of 2800 tons displaeeiiient and 1150 indi¬ 
cated horse-power. Her length is two hundred 
and seventy-five feet and Iwr breadth forty-two 
feet Slie is furnislied witli four two-fiiul-a- 
quai'ter inch (juick-tiriiig guns and six imn hine- 
guns, in addition to whicli she carries two tor¬ 
pedo dischaiging tubes. 

The Afimwuir, the prinoii>,il yacht of the 
Austrian Emp<*ror, was built in tliia eountrviin 
1872. She is a fast iron ]>nddle-shij> of 1830 tons 
and 2500 horB(*-pow»T, and measures two Imndred 
and sixty-nine feet by thirty-two f«‘et. Another 
Britwh-built royal yacht is the Am^iiiriit, belong¬ 
ing to the king of Greece, She was built eleven 
years ago, aud ia a steel }xiddlc-sUip, having a 
disjilaceinent of 1028 tons aud an indicated horsi*- 
power of 1800. 


TIIK KAlillKS’ FLITTING 

The Fairies ai*o floating, flyitij,' away 
From bushy ratli ami ii-oiu «Jiissy dell; 

From the il.uk rii)j;s seen on the valleys ^reen ; 

But wliithci they ’le wamlering none can telk 

III the dim hlue Jmze, fiom the mountain sjjrcml 
O’er river and lainlscaia* at close of (h»> ; 

Throii{<h the amk*» fiir^'; o’ei the shinini' pools, 

The fleet footed iaiiy folk pass avia>. 

In the vajionr floating o'er maish and moor, 

The bright clouds tiadeil o'er tlic niountaiu iH'iijht; 

In the white luiht-wniitlis on the silent lakes, 

The^ ’\e taken their muhelesis, aeciet flight. 

In the losy dawn, in the cloud} dusk, 

They Aanish, and with them the j;ood old times; 

So \\*i bid them fmowell Mith iej;retful thoughts, jl 
rtitli tLUidei**fSorn*?1e^'ainrg11|fii(^ tilj'ines. 

But M’heie have they vanishwl ' the 8ii).Ul bright folk, 
That never at matin or voR])er hell 

Have knelt down to piajer, jet weie blithe and gaj_ 

VUieie h.ive tliej vanished from hill and dell < 

Too frail to traverse the tollini; seas, 

In the hilloH’s au'ell, in the temjwst’h roar; 

Too light to fciuk to the underwoiJd, 

Where the ahatlows of death lie hi coding o'er. 

Too feeble to reach Iieaven’s gates of gold ; 

(Thoif winga aie slight, though ho light and fleet); 

They'd fail in the blue, so eold and pure, 

And find no rest for their tiny feet. 

Perliaiv> they ar' still near the moated hill, 

Tlie rank green grass, and the flower-sweet sod. 

May their sleep he soft on the earth, poor souls ! 

WboM wings are too weak to ascend to Goil. 

M. E. Ksknedt. 


Th« mrornra, owned by tte Kedivo «{ I>ri.,t6a'andPul>lW.edby w. 

%ypt, IS a yacht of imposing dimensions, but is noster how, Lowdon, and 339 High Stroat, Edisbueoh. 
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BY HILL AND WOODLAND. 

My couiitrv-lioRsp slmuls on the of wide 

■uplands, where 1 have hi'fon mira vast. ■[)}mf)r.u)ia 
of woods and liiils, a given pastoral solitarv woi-ld, 
whcr(‘ few soniid.'^ are lie.ird exeept tlie hleatiiig 
of flocks from the gi’assy htratlis, or tlie shrill 
whistle of tlie curlew, or the shejilieii-rs lioarst* 
call to his dogs. Jaded wilii the jostling, strug¬ 
gling life of a givat city, tin* solitude cliarnis 
me, esjH'cIally when it is new. There is no other , 
house withm sight. I feel a jiersonal peculiar 
interest in the vide landscujK*. No one looks at 
it exactly from the same jmint of view; it is 
}>ecnliarly my own, as much my owu as the 
wide, ramhling, ohl-faf’hioin-d girdmi whi<*h lit*'' 
Ix^lweeii my diiuug-room window and the given, 
jiastoral, restful woild vithoiii. 

1 know every nook and cranny of this g.vitlen. 

1 jdaiited most of the flowers and shrulis, and 
some* of the trees. 1 struck as a slij) that glorious 
(Thare de Dijoii ros(> which now eoi-ers nearly 
halt the house, and which my rustic gardener 
persists in calling ‘Tlic glory of Dudgi'oii.’ I 
reared with more than paternal solicitude that 
fine Victoria jilum, at presiuit disjdaying its 
tre.asnre.s so temptingly on tin* south wall. • The 
wind rustling iii the drooping lioughs of these 
wet'ping-willows is U") me as the voice of the 
friend of my youth; for I was little inon* than 
a lM>y when I stuck the slender twigs from which 
they sprang into the soft turf. In the same 
intimate, kindly, pei\sonal manner I know evciy 
nook of these sunny hills, at present smiling to 
us in the mellow gleam of the Oct(>lK*r Ritnshiiie. 

I have Been them Mack with storm, dark with 
driving mists, shrouded in winding-sheets, of 
Buow. And with the same personal interest 
wliich I take in my flowers, f explore those 
wide-flpretading w(M)ds. I know the ferny coverts 
which the rahhits love; the thh'kets of privet, 
where the young pheasants disport themselves; 
the glades where the great beeches spread their 
massy arms and drop their nuts by thousands. 

I have watched the nimble squirrels spring from 


, bough to hough, and the. tiny dormice gathering 
their winter hoards from the Gosbens of nuts 
below. 1 know tlie mossy* jiaths which le>«l to 
fairy dells and hidden sjuings. I know the 
solemn far-reaehing aisles of wfxxUaiid shade, 
wlieiv the slant sunshine ipuvers down in hare 
of gold, and the givat red bol(‘s of the Junes 
gleam like j.illars of jiorjfliyry. 

IJow sweet the wo<«{ smells. How tender is 
the dun given light. What a charming surprise 
when the straggling sunshine bursts through the 
dense foliage overhead, and sends a shaft of gold 
twinkling through the innumerable htaves and 
hr.uiehoH. Gilding as it falls, it heightens into 
warm bronze the fading hues of the bracken, 
and lighleiLs u]i the underwood of shw; and alder. 
How fresh the morning air is; the breeze that 
eomes Mowing aero.ss the hill-side ia fragrant 
with tin* scent of tlu^ hog myrtle. 

Far d#wn below us a stream is winding; you 
can hear the musii'al plasli of its waUsrs as they 
gurgh- down the stony bottom of the gorge. If 
>(ui are a discijde of quaint old Izaak Walton, 
you may find riuv sjiort in shine or shower in 
tjiese silvan solitudes. For my own jiart, T never 
take rod in hand; I am at once tjx) indolent 
and Uh) restless for the gentle art; so, wliih* you 
fill youi‘ basket, I will stn^tcU myself heiv in the 
w<MKlland shadows and dream of the jiast, and 
lisU'ii to th^‘ birds twittering in the boughs over- 
he.ad, and watch the sheep feeding on those soft 
grt*«n hills, whose gently rounded swell makes 
such a charming foreground for the Titans behind, 
wlio cleave with sliarji and frowning peak tlie 
smiling heavens. 

The wind Mows the clouds in fleecy masaes 
across the sky, •and there is a sudden change in 
the glowing jiieture; the great mountains beyond 
come into the foregnmnd, as it were, with the 
change of light, an<l show themselves in a thou¬ 
sand changi‘ful hues and gi-adations of colour. 
You sec for a moment, distinctly, slopM and 
gullies of which you have ordinarily no concep¬ 
tion. You begin to be aware of how subtle and 
infinite are the gradations of grays a^d blues 
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and purples in these far peaks and mqjantain 
masses. No mortal painter has ever mixed on 
eartkly pallet the temler glow of these ethereal 
tint& No Claude Lorrayie has caught, or ever 
will cjitch, the changeful brilliancy, the magical 
' blending of faint and ever fainter hues in that 
nioture of mountain beauty, ns evanescent as it is 
lovely; for even as we gaze the clouds roll up 
and it is gone ; and the light is sliimmering with 
a faint golden sheen on the ahlers below, and the 
dark deep green of the grass which clothes the 
mounds anil fills the trendies of that ancient 
Boman enmp. 

Far down among the scattered birches may be 
seen the figure of the patient angler ; ami around 
ns on tlic hill-side, imagination, heaven’s blest 
boon to man, re-creates the past. Against that 
hoary oak leans a sheaf of Koimin spears. The 
soft turf quivers beneath the stately centurion’s 
fcreuil; the legionary’s loud laugh startles once 
more the sleeping echoes. No rude hand of Goth 
or rinn has crippled as yet the iliglit of the 
Imperial eagles • but ruthless and fierce, they 
cleave these cohl iiiifthern heavens witli as ftdl 
a swoop, as strong a wing, as ever carried them 
under the sunny sides of the llowej-spnngled 
Campagna, Away over the green undtilating 
upland you may trace the remains of one of then 
roa<ls—solid masonry, emlniing and strong, the 
footprints of the moral lierocs irf a vani'-lu-d age ; 
ami on the bank beyoinl, a relic of tlie conquered, 
a Druid’s stone—a Imge boulder, so nicely poiseil 
that it rocks to and fro at the slightest touch. 
Besi<le it are one or tuo aged oaks, almost the 
only oaks in these wooils. Tliere is no mistletoe 
on them now. Ages ago, a Druid may have cut 
the last with his golden sickle. There is some¬ 
thing pathetic in the aspect of these gnarled hoar 
old trees. Their leaves may liave rustled m the 
ears of the captive mauls and matrons of a van¬ 
quished and latling race ; their ncorn.s may have 
dropped on the mail of a C.vsar, their shade 
; soothed the dying and slieltereil the (l«atl ; 3 ^et 
I there they stand amid the browsing sheep, ine- 
; meutocs of a past well-nigh forgotten, when 
; iioman and Druid alike arc gone, crowded out 
by tile trooping inemonoa ami associations of the 
ages which have folIowe<l. 

A little beyond the Roman road, a red ‘ scaui^ 
stamls out very ilistinctly from the soft swelling 

g 'oen of the opposite hill. It is called the Rattle 
rac; but except its name, there Is no tradition 
to connect that scene of limg-forgultcn massacre 
with any known story. Men fouglit flicre nml 
fell; but for once the haip of Fame'uas mute; 
they found neither miiiKtrcl nor iiistoriau to 
shadow forth the supreme tragedj' of tlieir lives 
to future ages. * It is the Rattle Brae,’tlie ru^tic 
tells j'ou.—* What battle ?’ you aak.—‘ Eli, man, 
wha can tell?’ he answers, and cheerily jilods 
on, whistling as he goes ; and I resume my pipe, 

I and meditate os I smoke upon tli6 llccting nature 
of human glory. 

At a bend of the stream IhjIow me, ])atieut as 
the human angler under the sweeping birches, 
a heron stands, watching intently the rewly 

I plashy margin i>f the water. Thus he has stood 
ror hours in lomdy dignity, a hermit among 
birds, waiting for his ]*rey. As 1 watch him, 
a symjiathetic freak of the imagination canies me 
ba^ into thn days when the solitary bird before 


me played a much more impoi*tant part on the 
world’s stage than he does now. The wide breezy 
uplands are alive, as in the daj's of old, with the 
stir and bustle of a gallant company. Tlirongli 
the clump of green hawthorn, a gay cavalc^e 
winds into the sunshine, knight and squire, and 
fair lady with falcon on "wrist I hcuFonce more 
the merry clang of the liawk’s bells; tlie bridles 
ringiis till* impatient sb‘eds toss their heads and 
curvet and ]>aw the gi*omid; the falconers utter 
their 11001*80 cries; the gallant stooiis to utter in 
the car of beauty his well-turned compliment 
And beauty Laughs carelessly; she has heard that 
])lirase, or something like it- - well, often. If he 
wauU'il ajiju'cciation, he, should have sought an 
evi* of dimmer lustre, a face less fair. 

l>ut noiv the lieron risi-s in evident alarm, and 
with seeming awkwardness, as if he felt his legs 
uiu'omfortably long. A liawk is let loose, and 
away soar ])ursuer and jnirsued, lessening s]K*cks 
iH the cli*ar blue lieaven. They bend Ibeir course 
to tlie bills, and the siflendicl j>ageant follo-vvs, 
]>icturefMjue in m(*dieval breadtli and avarmlb of 
I’olour, rich in w.aving ]»lumes, in the gleam of 
mail, in the brave glitter of cloth of gold and 
velvet and ]iiiniv(*r, wliicli liave long since Ihh'u 
dust, like (iu'ir w<*arers. But tlie steiulfast lulls 
still .*<tand, bia\e siuitinels of tliii ]H*nshed cen¬ 
turies; and iny heron slamls also on his long 
blue legs beside the ipiiet ''Ireain, placidly ti.sliing. 
The world has cliaiiged for the lietler for liini; 
there is less ol glor^■, jH-rliaps, but there is 
decididJy more comfoj-1. Jt is changing also now 
ior me, l)Ut decidedly not in tin* du'cetion of 
eomfort; tliere is an ommons lull in tlie wind, 
and a rustle fi.s if all the trees of the W(kkI "were 
taking counsel together, and then tlie sliarj) iiatb'r 
of drops on the leaves. A brisk .shower: Init it 
will mit last long, for aeross the dark iKU'i/iai 
streams a siuldeii gleam of sunsliiiie, wdiich bglila 
u]) llie cloudy sky, and trembles "willi waver¬ 
ing uncertain glimmer over the l>luelM*11s winch 
elusfer in the grstss besi«h* me. Some of them 
are jmre white, and I gather tliein "with a smile; 
bn* they are supjiosed, like while lieather, to 
bring lia]>]unesH to the fortunate iimh'r. 

1 get up lazily. It seems as if it were going 
to rain in eainest. I lo(*k d(twu at the two 
anglers; my liumaii (rieml lias moved a little, 
but my biid-fri(*iul still stands motionless in. 
the f«ime jiose on the same spot. The. rani is 
<‘h‘Hi*ing oil’; the sun shines out again with a 
wa.m glow’. A swei-t resinon.s se<*nt is on the 
w'ind; tlie sliower has brought out all the latent 
fragrance of the woods. A gamekeeper strides 
past with his gun umh'r liis arm and liis dogs 
at his heels, and flings me as he goes a cheerful 
good-day. As I watch his tall figure, litlie and 
handsoqioy the past returns to me under a dif¬ 
ferent aspect, ^le little ruined Border ‘peel’ 
1 can just see on the lioi;izon stands square and 
erei»t once more*, and frowas defiance to the 
w’orhl. A fi*w cottages cluster undej* the liare 
lonely lower; an ai-nuid moss-trooper or two 
fording the shallow stream, drive before them 
a lowing herd of plundered cattle. An archer 
returns From the greenwood with the best half of 
a gallant buck on liis shoulders. All is savage 
plenty where of late there was pinching want; 
loud sounds of rustic revelry fill the air; 
the bhepherd tunes his pipe, and the milkmaid, 







^ sri^sScT mt shipmate loitise. ' sri 


smoothing hor fair hair, lilts a merry roundelay as then to put her lips to a glass of stout; and pre- 
ahe bends under the weight of the foaming pails, sently she appeared to find her appetite by eating, 
The dun deer are gone now, like the other French sav, and ended with such a repast 

picturesque mislieval accessories of the arone.. j ^ 

You see them no more dapphng th« w^l^nd 

glaues or conohinc in tlio, thickets of fern; Init . , ^ i t 

in their pla*ce there are herds of fine West High- out, and the girl and I were alone .hiring fhe 
land cattle, which seem to me almost the more isow that I had recovered from the first 

picturesque auimals of the two. Look at that, heart-subduing shock of the discovery that the 
herd feexling on the rising ground to the west: ' hull was on fire, and could realise that, even 
something startles them; how grandly they toss siijiposing she hail not been set on fire, we had 
each shaggy frent, and uttering low bellows, ^tjn >„,on delivered from wlmt in all probability 
spurn the turf with inimtient fisit; ttien, ivith proved a long, lingering, soul-killing 

tails m air and lowered liiwls, set olf 111 full 

career like rami .■reatiin.s. It is not always safe expectation, dj mg out into hopelessness 

for a stranger to meot, them in one .>f tl.ew • 

stampedoR, especjallv if ]je h.'is a dog with him. ^ ^ could realise our rescue from 

—Yes, Gyp, I was speaking of dogs, Imt not these liorrors, my spirits mounted, my joy was 
of you; you need not jxnni, yonv ears and look an intoxication, I could havg cried and laughed 


so pretomaturally wise. 

The autumn d.ay is waning to its cl()S(‘; 


at the same time, like one in hysteria. I longed 
to jump from my chair and dance about the cabin 


veil of mist is beginning to shroud the i^aks that 1 might vent the op]ire.ssion of my transports 
of the distant lulls; tlu' sun is si'ttmg behind t ,.r.>r. .««« «*.u i{#« 


me in a s]»lendour of impeiial ]mr]de; and in 
the flood of refiilgi'ut bglil 1 can see a eoinmon- 


by movement. I was but a young man, and life 
was dear to mo, and we ha<l been in dire peril, 


place, iignre enough, mv distracted housekeeper, j were safe I What a paradise was this cosy 
at th(i garden g.ile. A wearifu’ woman slie little cabin after that ghoat-liaunled, narrow crib 
looks; her very attitude 1.11.'^ me I Imt tlie liour of of a deck-house ! liow soothing beyond all words 
dinner is long pa^t. 1 can almost Ikn'iv lier f[neru- to the nerves was the light floating rolling of the 
lous Avliimper,‘I'm in a tenor for the tisli, sir.’ graceful little snow-white barque, under control 
Beliictantly I rise; aclialliucli twilU-rs above me of her helm, and vitalised in every plank by the 
in inid-air; a mellow golden sheen lies on the impulse of her airy soaring canvas, compared 
gra^s, fvthwart whieli the scattered birdi-trees with the jerky, feverish, staggering, tumblefica- 
cast long sliadows. The angler is trudging tion of the wreck, with its deadly deck leaning 
homewaids under the welcouu', weight of a at desperate angles to the fang-like remnants of 
lK\‘uy basked. 1 hope* tlie heron was ofjually the crushed bulwarks, and its uncovereil hatclies 
sncc(‘ssfiil; he has bt'en gone for some time to ' yawning to the heavens, as though in a dumb 
Ins rooht in tlK^se luitv seattered trees on tlie I mouthing of entreaty for extinction I 
hill-side. Gyp is winning im]»atiently; the I ‘Oh, Miss Temple,’ I cried, ‘I cannot bring 
sheep, slowly wemling tbeir way to ibe liigliest! my mind to believe in our good fortune! This 
point of tiieir ](a'<l.urage, bleat at intervals. | time yesterday! how hopeless we were! And 
Below me, the stream gurgles through the gbm | now we arc safe. 1 thank God, I most humbly 
with plaintive cadence; the cushat s long-diawn ' thank G»>d, for His mercy. Vonr lot would soon 
note falls tremulously on my ear. The silent.; have become a friglitful one aboard that wreck.’ 
night is advancing. As 1 ])ass homeward, dark-j ‘Yet what would I give,’ she exclaimed, ‘if 
ness is beginning to enshroud tins given ])astoral ^ this ship uere the Countess Ida! What is to 
world of soJitnae. 1 hoar my fiiend's cheery become of us? Kor how long arc we to wander 
voice; he lias anivcsl before'me; and T am ' about in a state of destitution, ^fr Hugdale—mere 
fain to confess with him that a cheerful tire ' Beggars, without apparel, without conveniences, 
and a goial dinner are no unwelcome bTuiination , dependent for our very meals upon the bounty 
to an Octolier day among the woods and lull*. | of fetrangerhl’ and she brouglit her eyes with the 

_^_I old iiash in them from the table to my face, ut 

which she ga7.ctl with an expression of temper 
MY S II 1 ? M ATE LOUISE. and mortiiivation. 

THE nOlMKCE OE ,V WRECK. ! V I f ‘ y"" 

j (lid not think of your dress. Hut, pray, consider 
CHAi'TKtt XXIV. —rAPT.iiN BitAlN'E. i this: that your baggage is now recoverable ; 

, , , a . whereas but for tins Led?/- 

After three d.ays of sailors biscuit and^ .4rong *oh, but it would have been so happy a thing, 
cheese and marm.ilade of the flavour of foot that might so easily have happened too, had this 
sugar, the lump of coW salt beef that the cap- vcisel been the Indiaman.’ 

tain’s man set before me ate to my palate ^v1th ‘Cannot yon summon a little patience to your 
a relish that T had never befoi^'found in the aid?’ said 1. ‘Our strange-eyed captain spoke 
choicest and mo'st exquisitely cooked moat; and , ^’ith judgment when he suggested the probability 


CHAPTEtt XXIV.—rAPTAiN BRAIN'E. 


choicest and mo'st exquisitely cooked moat; and , ^’ith judgment when he suggested the probability 
a real treat, too, to ii.y xliipwreckeil sensibilitie-K ! [?'”• o^chanaii.K Ins ship for the Countess Ida 

woe the inspiration of home an,I civilisation in j''’"'^^'IllJ YVill lie patient, if I can,’ said she, 
we tumbler of foaming London stout. Miss down witli an air of trouble and clistress 

Temple seemed too harassed, too broken down in the pout of her lip ; G)ut is it not about time 
miml, to partake of food ; but by dint of coaxing that the adventure ended ?’ 
and entreating 1 got her to taste a mouthful, and ‘ Suppose it may be only now beginning ?* 
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She gave me a side^ghmce and exclaimed.some> 
what Imnghiily: ‘1 retdly believe, Mr Bugdale, 
you enjoy this sort of experiences; and if I were 
a man— But it must ond ! ’ she ndde<l with an 
air as I though she was about to weep. is 
unendurable to tliink of being carried about the 
world in tliis fashion. I shall insist—well, 1 
shall bribe Captain Braine l-o (juehtion every sl»ip 
he passes as to her destination, and the tirst 
vessel wo encounter that is going home I shall 
go on bounl of.’ 

‘Alone?’ said I. 

‘No,’ she answerc<l, half-closing her eyes and 
looking a little away from me ; ‘you would no(^ 
suffer me to tiuvel alone, Jklr DngdaU* ’! Be¬ 
sides, do not you want to get home too ? ’ 

‘I would rather find my way to Bombay,’ said 
1. ‘My baggf^ 5 P as well as yours is aboard the 
Countess Jd/t, and I .should like to get it, though 
not at the cost of too much trouble. I am bound 
to India on a visit, nn<l am not expected home 
for a goo<l many months.—Now, I don’t see why 
both of us shouldn’t keep our appointments by 
sticking in this barque, and sailing in her to the 
Mauritius, whence we <iught to be able without 
difficulty to ship ourselvijs for Biuuhay. The 
Lady Llanche has tlic hull of a clipper, and it 
will be strange if the pair of us are not ashore 
at Bombay some W'eeks before the Couiifci^s Ida 
sails.’ 

She listenctl witli impatience, and when 1 had 
ended, said: ‘If the chance offers, I shall cer¬ 
tainly go home. 1 shall take the first ship that 
passes, though it should cost a thousand pounds 
to bribe Captain Braine and the commander of 
the vessel that receives me.—How is it possible 
for me to continue thus?’ and iiere she looked at 
her dress.—‘And v\ here is ilaiiritius? Is it not 
neai'ly as far off as Bombay’ Whereas England 
is not so very remote from this part ol the 
ocean.’ 

‘Well, Miss Temple, I am your humble ser¬ 
vant,’ said I; ‘bead as you will, I sIaiII moot 
dutifully follow you.’ 

‘ I beg that you will not be satirical.’ 

‘God forbid!’ saiti I, averting my eyes, for I 
was sensible that they were expressing more than 
I had any desire she should observe. ‘ I wish to 
see you safe, and meanwhile happy. If we ])iclv 
up a ship homeward bouiul, we can commission 
Captain Braine to requeot Keeling, il he en¬ 
counters him, to transfer our baggage to the first 
craft he s^uks going to England.—Vour aunt’s 
maid will know* all about your luggage.’ 

She watched me, as though doubtful wdicthcr 
I was joking or not; but I was cut short by the 
entrance of ('aptain Braine. 

‘ I hope you have done pretty well! ’ he 
exclaimed, .after gazing at us for a short time 
without speaking ; ‘it is jioor fare, mem, for the 
likes of you. But the shiji ’ll afford nothing fresh 
till w'e kill a pig.—What did you say your name 
was, sir?’ 

*i)ug<lak*,’ said I. 

‘ Ha! * he ciied, w'hilst he viewed me stead¬ 
fastly, ‘to be sure. Dugdale. That was it 
Well, Mr Dugdale, there might be an edifying 
sight for you and the laily to behold from the 

‘What?* swiftly exclaimed Miss Temple with 
H start 


*Tlxe hull, mem, we took you from,’ he replied 
in his hollow somewhat deep voice, ‘is rapidly 
growing into a big blaze.’ 

Her face changed os to a mood of disappoint¬ 
ment I believe she thoimht that the captain 
liad come to announce the Indiamou in sight: I 
was about t) speak. ’ 

‘ (iaptiviii Braine,’ !-he said, approaching him by 
a dramatic stride, and exclauuiim proudly, as 
though she would subdue him l)y her mere 
manner to acquiescence in her wishes, ‘ I am with¬ 
out wearing apparel, .«aving the attii'e in which 
you now view me, and it is absolutely necessary 
I should return home as speedily as possible. 
My mother will fear that I have perished, ami 
1 must be the bearer of my own news, or the 
report of my being lost may mise her death, w 
exceedingly delicaW is her health. She is rich, 
and will ivward you in any sum you may think 
proper to demaml ior enabling me to return to 
England quickly.’ 

An indescribable smile as she said these woids 
crept over the man’s face and x’anishe«l. I was 
strongly impressed by the expression of it, and 
observed him clohely. 

*Theixfforo, (!aptnin Braine,’ she proceeded,‘I 
have to eiitivat you to promibc me that you will 
signal to the ships you may puss, and put me on 
board the first one, no matter what sort of vef>.sel 
she be, that is sailing directly to England.’ 

He silently surveyed her, and then directed 
his eyes at me. 

‘You’ll be wanting to get home too, sir, I su])- 
pOhC ’ ’ said he. 

‘Oh yes,’ T i*cplied. ‘Mi.ss I’emple is under 
my care, and I must see her safe.’ 

He turned to her again, and stood staring; 
then said: ‘That’ll be all light, mem; we’re 
bound to be falling in with something coming 
along jiresently; and if England’s her destina¬ 
tion and bhe ’ll receive ye, the boat that brought 
you from the hull shall take you to her, W'euther 
permitting.—Tlmt’ll do, I think?’ 

She bowed, looking as plc.^soJ as agitation and 
anxiety would allow her. 

‘ Come now .and take a look at the hull,’ con¬ 
tinued Captain Briunc ; ‘ and then ’- 

‘ You quite undei-stand, 1 hope,’ she inter¬ 
rupted, ‘ that any sum ’- 

lie bloke in with au odd llourisb of his hand. 
‘No need to mention tliat matter, mem,’ he 
exclaimed; ‘wo are Christian men in that part 
of the country where I come fi-om, and there’s 
never no talk of pay amongst us for doing what 
the Eord directs—succouring distressed fellow- 
ci eaturcfe.’ 

With which he spun upon liis heels and 
walked out oi the cabin, leaving us to follow 
him. ^ • 

I had no eyes nor thoughts for anything else 
than the hull the moment 1 saw her. I remcm- 
bei* i-ecoiling as to a blow, and panting for a few 
breaths with my hand to my side. She had 
slipped to something more Hum two miles away 
down on the starboard quarter, and althuugu 
only a portion of her was ns yet on fire, she was 
showing as a body of il.une brilliant and forked, 
soaring and drooping against the leaden-hued 
background of sky. Shudder after shudder went 
like ice through me as my sight swept the 
mighty girdle of the deep, coming back to tbe 
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little body of fiame that most honibly to such mastheads tai>eriug away like the holy spiro 
every trembling instinct in me accentuated of a meeting-house, and that beautiful iHtle 
the lonely immensity of the surface on which it skysail atop to sarve as a cloud for any tired 
glowed. angel that may be tlj^ng along to rest upon! 

‘Think—if we were on her now !’ I muttered Ha!’ * 

to Miss Temple. She hid her face. He drew so deep a breath as he concluded, Ijiat 

‘Was there any valleyables aboard her, Mr 1 turned to look at him. lie stood gazing up ut 
Dugdale, d’ ye know ?’ said the captain. the canvas on the main as though in an ecstasy; 

‘I cannot tell you,’ I answered m a voice his hands were crossed upon his breast after the 
subdued by emotion ; ‘ I did not search the niiuiner of coy viigins in paintings; his right 
sleeping-berths. There was little enougli in her knee was crooked and projected ; I could not 
lioliv _ have imagined so ciuious a figure off the stage. 

‘Ye should have crept away down in the run,’ Indeed, I supposed he was acting now to divert 
said he: ‘that’s where the chaps which peopled Miss Temple. I glanced at the tough, sullen, 
her would stow their booty if they ha<l any. If skirm-darkened face of old Lush, to gather his 

I’d known she’d been a privateersman- How ojuuion on the behaviour of this captain; but 

came ye to .set her on fire'I’ his expression was of wood, and thei’e was no 

‘My signal burnt through her deck, so I was other meaning in it that 1 could distinguish save 
informed by that gentleman there,’ I replied, what was put there by the ^tioii of his jaws as 
indicating tlie sipiare man, who stood a little he gnawed upon a jimk of tobacco, cariying his 
way from ns. sight fi-om seawards to aloft and back again as 

‘ Was that so, Mr Lusli V cried the captain. regularly as the swing of the spai-s. 

‘Was what usked Mr Lush.—The captain Miss Temple drew to my side with a manner 
explained.—‘ Well, I dunno. answered tlie other; of uneasiness about lier. She whhspei’ed, while 
‘there was fire in the liohl when I lookeil down, she seemed to be speaking of the wieck, motion- 
and it seemed lo me as jf ilakes of it was falling ing witli her hand in the iliivctiun of the smoke 
through the deck.—Hut what does it signity'' that was slowly drawing on to our beam in a 
Wood ain’t cu'^t-iron, and it ye makes a flare great staring, still-compacted nmsy, white as fog 
upon a timber deck, why, then wluit I says i**, again.st the leaden heaven ; ‘ I believe he i.s not 
stand by !’ in his right mind.’ 

‘Oil look, Mr Dugdale 1’slirieke<l Miss Temple ‘No matter,' I swiftly replied; ‘his ship is 
at that monieut, toss-iiig her arms in horr<»r, and sound. -Captain,’! cxcluimeif, ‘1 lH>pe you will 
stamling with her hands upraised, as tliough in have a sjiare cabin for tliis la<ly. For my part, 
a posture ot catling down a curse upon the you may sling me a hammock anywhere, or a 
distant tiling. rug and a plank will make me all the bed I 

My eye was on the wreck, as hers had been, want.’ 
and I saw it all. There was a huge (Tiuison ‘ Oh, there’s accommodation for ye both below,* 
flasli, as tliougli some vo]< anic head had belched he aii.swered ; ‘ tliere s the mate’s berth unoccu- 
iii fire; daylight as it was, the stretch of clouds pied. The lady cun have that. And next door 
above and beyond the wreck glared out m a dull to it there’.s a cabin ivitli a bunk in it I’ll have 
rusty rc<l to the amazing .stream of flame ; a it cleared out for you.— Come down and see for 
volume of .smoke white us steam, shaped like a yourselvijfi.’ 

balloon, aiitl tloiiting solid to the sight, slowdy H. led the way into the little cuddy, as I may 
rose like some plicuouienal onuuuitiou from the term it, and conducteil us to a liatch close against 
secret deptli» ol the ocean. Then iollowed the tlie two sleeping berths right att He descended 
sullen, (leep-throated blast of the explosion, a short (tight ot ettip-', and we iound ourselves in 
(!uptain Braine siiatclied a telescope from the a ’tween-decks in wliicli I should not have been 
skyliglit and levelled it, and after peering a little, able to staml erect with a tall hat on. It was 
thrust the glass into my hand. gloomy down here. 1 could distinguish witli 

‘Sec if y<ni can find out where she’.s gons to,’ iliificiilty a number of cases of light goods stowed 
said he with a singuhu- grin, in which his eyes from the deck to the beams, and completely 
did not participate. blocking np all tlie forward portion of this part 

I lookeil: the wrater delicately brushed by tlie of the vessel. There were two cabins in the 
light wind flow’ed in iuikediie'«s undi-r the shadow exU'emity eftrrespouding with the cabins above, 
of the slowly soaring and enlarging cloud of with such another binall hatcii as wc liad 
%vhite smoke. Not the minutest point of black, dcsctmded through lying clot.e again»t them, but 
not the merest atom of Iragiueut of wi-eck, was covered : the entrance as I took it to ‘the run* 
visible. I put dow’ii the glass with a (Quivering or ‘ lazarette.’ Captain Ihuine opened the cabin 
hand, and going to the rail, lookeil into the sea door on the [)ort side, tiiul we peered into a small 

to conceal my moist eyes, too overcome to but* clean and aiiy berth lighted by a la^e 

speak. • ^ ^ scuttle. I notictfil a couple of sea-chests, a suit 

*A good job you weren’t ill that hull, mem,’said of oilskins hanging under a little shelf full of ; 
the captain to Miss Temple; ‘it wtAild be sky high books, a locker, a niaUi*e.ss and a bundle of i 
with any one that had been there by this time, blankets in tin* bunk, a large chart of the ' 
But you’re aboanl a tidy little ship now. If English Channel nailed against the side, and 
so be that you are at all of a nautical judge, other mattei’s of a like sort, 

mem, cost your eyes aloft and tell me if there’s ‘ You ’ll be able to make yourself pretty com- 

e’er an Indeeman or a man-of-war, too, if ye fortable here, rnem,’ said Captain liraine. 
will, with spars stayed os my masU is, with such ‘ Are there any luts V asked Miss Temple, 
a fit of convai, with such a knowing cocked-ear rolling her eyes nervously over the deck, 
like look as the run of them yard-arms has, wdth ‘ Gwi bless us, no 1* answered the captain. ‘ A| 
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the very worst, a cockroach here and there, 

mem.* 

‘ But this cabin is occupietV said I. 

‘ It jv'as, young gentleman, it was,* he exclaimed, 
in a hollow raven voice, that wonderfully cori’e- 
spQnded with his countenance, and particularly 
somehow or otlier with Ihs hair—‘ it was my , 
chief-mate’s cabin. But he’s dead, sir.’ He 
gazed at me steadfastly, and added : ‘ Dead and 
gone, sir.’ 

Miss Temple slightly started, and with a 
hunied glance at the bunk, asked how long the 
man had been dead. 

‘Three weeks,’ i*esponded Captain Braine, pi'e- 
serving his sepuichral tone, as thougli he sup- 

S osod it was the correct voice in which to 
eliver melancholy information. 

* May 1 see the next cabin ?’ said Miss Temple. 

‘ Certainly,’ he answered ; and going out, he 
opened the door. 

This i*oom was the shme size os the berth which 
adjoined it; but it was crowded with an odd 
collection of sailiuakers’ and boatswains’ stores, 
bolts of canvas, new buckets, scrubbing-briislvcs, 
and 80 on. Tliere was a bunk under the scuttle 
full of odds and ends. 

‘ I would rather occupy this berth than the 
othciV said Miss Tcinjile. 

‘You’re not afraid of ghosts, mem V exclaimed 
the captain, fixing his immense dead black eyes 
upon her. 

* I presume this room can be cleared out, 
and I prefer it to the other,’ she answered 
haughtily. 

I broke in, somewhat alarmed by these airs : 
♦Oh, by all means, Miss Temple. Choose the 
cabin you best like. Captain Brume is all kind¬ 
ness in furnishing us with such excellent accom¬ 
modation.—This stutt can be put into my berth, if 
you please, captain. 1 shall merely need iwia 
enough to get into my bunk.’ 

‘I’ll make that all right,’ he answe^pd some¬ 
what sulkily.—‘ How about bedding ? The lady’s 
a trifle perticular, 1 feai*. She wouldn’t be 
satisfied to roll herself up in a dead man’s 
blanket, I guess.’ 

‘Leave me to manage,’ said 1, forcing a note 
of cheerfulness into iny voice, though I was 
greatly vexed by Mias Temple’s want of tact. 
‘There’s more bedding than either of us will 
mpiire in less than a bolt of your canvas, AVe 
are fresh from an experience that would make 
a paradise of your forepeak, c«iptain.—And so,’ 
said I, plungiim from the subject, Vn tlie hope 
of carrying otf the ill-humour that showed in his 
face, ‘you are without a chief-mate'?’ I 

*1’11 toll ye about that by-aud-by,’ said he. 
‘This here crib, then, is to be the lady’s?—Now, 
what have I got that you'll be wanting, mem t 
There’s a bit of a looking-glass next door. *He 
use to shuvo himself in it Yousvou’t mind that, 
perhaps? His image ain’t impressed on the 
late. It’ll show ye true as you ai*e, for all that 
e shaved himself in it’ • 

Miss Temple smilod, and said that she would 
be glad to have the glass. 

‘Thei'e’Jl be his hairbrush,’ continued Captain 
Braine, ‘ though that might pi'o%"e objectionable,’ 
he addeil doubtfully, talking with his eves fixed 
miwiukingly upon her. ‘ And yet I don’t know ; 
if it was put to soak in a bucket of salt-water, it 


ought to come out sweet enough. There’s like¬ 
wise a comb,’ he proceeded, taking his chin 
betwixt his thumb and forefinger and stroking 
it; ‘there’s nothing to hurt in a comb, and it’s 
at your sarvice, mem. If poor old Chicken wei*e 
here, he’d be very willing, I’m sui-e^j but he’s 
gone—gone tlea<I.’ 

He looked at Miss Temple again. I watched 
him with atWntiou. He seemed to sink into 
a fit of musing ; then waking up out of it in 
a sudden way, he cried : ‘You’ve got no luggage 
at all, have ye, mem ?’ 

‘ No,’ responded Miss Temple with gravity. 

‘I’m Horiy,’ mh\ he, ‘that I didn’t bring Mrs 
Braine along with mo this voyage. Slie wanted 
to come, poor thing, observing me to be but very 
ordinary during most of tbe time I was ashoi-e— 
very ordinary indeed,’ he repeated, shaking his 
head. ‘If she was here, wa could manage.’ 

‘Pray, give yourself no conceni on that head, 
captain,’ said 1; * we slmll be falling in with the 
Indiuman pi-csently ; and sujiposing the worst to 
come to the woi-at—what time do you give your¬ 
self for the run from here to the Mauritius?’ 

‘I’m not agoing to say—I’m not agoing to 
say!’ lie cried with an accent of excitement that 
astonished me ; ‘ what’.'- the good of talking when 
you don’t know ? —Woulilu’t it be a bin to go 
and make promises to peojile in your condition 
and dibappomt ’em J can just tell ye this . that 
Baltimore itself never turned out a keel able 
to clip tlirough it as thi^ here JmcIij Jllanchi' can 
when the chance is given hei.—And now,’ ho 
exclaimed, changing his voice, ‘ siii)j)osc we deal’ 
out of tills, and go uj) into the daylight and 
fresh air;’ ainl without pausing lor an answer, 
he trudged ofl 

1 Imiidcil Miss Temple up the ladder, and we 
gamed the little cabin, or living-room os it might 
be termed. The young fellow who acted os 
stewanl or servant was busy ut the gla's-rack. 
The captain called to him, and pereniptoiil}’^ and 
moftt intelligently gave him cei-Uuii instructions 
with respect to the dounng out and prejiaring 
of the berths below for our reception. He told 
him where lie would find a&pai’e mattress—‘Quite 
new, never yet slept on,’ he .said, contorting his 
figure int(* a bow to Miss Teniph?—he had a 
couple of sliawls and a homely old rug which had 
mailt several voyages, and these were to be put 
into lier hunk ; t)ie man was to see tliat the 
lady lacked no convenience which the baa-quo 
could afford. ‘ The late Mr Chicken’s mattress 
was to be given to me along with Ins bedding, 
if so be that 1 was willing to use the same.’ 
Other instructions, all expi-esaive of foresight and 
hospitable eousnleration, lie ga\'e to the fellow, 
who then went forward to obtain help to clear 
out the cabins 

‘ Wc are tleeply indebted to you, captain,’ 
said 1, ‘lor this very generous beliavioiir’- 

‘Not a word, sir, if yoifplease,* he interrupted. 
‘ I have a soul cs well as another, and 1 know my 
duty.—Lady, a hint: you have some fine jewelry 
upon you ; take my advice, and put it in your 
pocket.’ 

Slie was alarmed by this, and looked at me. 

' 1 smiled, and said : ‘The captain of a ship is 

Loid Paramount j his orders must be obeyed, 
Miss Temple.’ 

I AVithout another word she began to pull o^ 
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her liugs, the skipper steadfastly watching 
her. 

‘Will you take charge of them for me, Mr 
Dugdale ? ’ said she. 

1 placed them iu my pocket. She then took 
oiF a very beautiful diamond locket from her 

she 
and 

a sparkle as ot ire in her gaze, though her lips 
still indicated an emotion of dismay. 

‘ My advice to you is—at once, mem,’ said the 
captiiin. 

‘ We must believe that Captain Brainc is fully 
sensible of the meaning of his reipie&ts,’ said 1, 
answering the glance she shot at me. 

She removed tiie earrings and gave them to 
me. The captain stood running lus eyes over her 
figure, then, with a melodramatic giistuiM, pointed 
to her watch. This, too, witli the handsome 
chain belonging to it, 1 pocketed. He now 
addressed himself to contemplating me. 

‘You don’t need to hliow any watch-chaui,’ 
said he, speaking willi hi-} lieud drooping towards 
his left bhouhler ; * there’s no gooii in tlnit signet 
ring cither. As to the bl•ea'^tJ>ln,’ lie half-closed 
one eye—‘well, perliups that’s a lliing that 
wont hurt where it is.’ 

He waited until I liad taken off my ring an*d 
dro])]>c<l my chain into my waistcoat ])u(;ket, and 
tlieu, looking first ol all aft and then forward, 
then up at the little skylight, whilst he seemed to 
hold In', breath, a'> though intently listening, he 
approached us, as we stood togi'llier, h} a stride, 
and said in a low deep voice, tieiuulous with 
intensity of utterance: ‘ .My men are not to be 
trusted.—Hush ! li they imagined 1 suspected 
them, tliey would cut my throat au<l heave me 
overlioard.’ 

Miss Temple took my arm. 

‘ Jict me untlerf.Uud you V said I, wrestling 
with my nma/ement. *ln what sense are tliey 
uiitrn.-jlwortliy t ’ 

He stared eag(*rly ami nervously about him on his c\i>edition for the discovery of the lake 
again, and tlieu extending the fingei’s ol his leit which he snb&e(]uently nameil Albert Nyuiiza, he 
hand, ho toiiclied one of them after another, as attempted to make the chief, Ooinmoro, under- 
thoiigh counting, wliilst he said: ‘Biivl, 1 have stand ins object so as to elicit some information 
reason to believe that JiUsh, the eariiente)', who that might be of assistance. But it was in vain, 
acts as my second mate, coiumitteu a murder Tlie chief said : ‘ buppoae you get to the great 
four yearn ago.’ • lake, what will you do with it / M'hat W’ill be 

‘Good God !’ i ejaculated. the good of it? Jf you find that the huge river 

‘Hold 1’ lie cried. ‘Next, there ain’t noshadmv [the White Nile| does flow from it, wJiat then? 
of a doubt that two at le}e*t of my able seamen What’e the good of it?’ , 
are escaped convicts. Next, there is a man The imiJeiietrability of the African chief was 
forward who w’us concerned in a mutiny that not very ditiei’cnt in character, perhaps not even 
ended in the liiigleuders being hung. Next’— iu degree, from the incapacity of large numbers 
he paused, and then exclaimed ; ‘ but no need of civilised persons at home to conceive an intel- 
to go on alarming the lady.’ • ligent sympathy with the efibrts of explorers. 

‘But were you not acquainted tvith tliese A good niany of us feel a keener interest in 

men’s characters at the time of their signing thg narratives of adventure themselves than iu 

articles?’ said I. • ^ the scientific results lo which they have been 

‘No, young man—no,’ he answered witll a dedicated, 
most melancholy shake of the •liead; ‘it’s all It was characteristic of British pluck and 
come out since, and a deal more atop of it. - -But obstinacy not to let the problem oi the Nile 
hush ! Discretion is the better part of valour, alone until it was solved. Sir Samuel Baker— 
as Jack says, 'riiere’s no call to be afraiil. They accompanied every inch of the way by his wife— 
know the man I am, and what’s lietter, they started up the river to pursue, it to its source; 
know 1 know them —Ye’re quite safe, iiieui— at Gondokoro he met Sfieke and Grant coming 

only, don’t be a-tempting sailow of their sort by down, after travelling all the W'ay fi-om Zaiuibm* 

a sight of th^ valleyables you’ve been a-carry- with the same object. It was soiuew’bat dis¬ 
ing about with you,—And now, perhaps you^l concerting to Bakei^ alter the greatest p:ut of hie 



excuse me whilst X goes and looks after the 
ship.’ 

I He gave us another extraordinary bow—I 
never met wdth any* posture-maker who ap- 
pi'oached this man in the capacity of distorting 
his person—and walked out ol the cabin. 

TUB IIKAET OF AFKICA. 

’J'lii!: attitude of suspicion and hostility imme- 
iliately assumed by an African tribe or village 
on the oiTival of a party of strungei-s in their 
vicinity is easily explicable by the condition of 
internecine warfare in which those savage com¬ 
munities pass their existence.' The strong are 
contiimally preying on the weak, old lends are 
constantly waging, insults ore being avenged, and 
injuries resented. 

Such is the general cundPlion of a country in 
which no public law prevails except that of force. 
The approach of strangers is commonly too likely 
to be that of enemies. If, liowever, pacific assur¬ 
ances are given ami supported by liberal presents, 
the travellers may succeed in disarming hostility, 
and may secure a ])a .sage for themselves, subject 
to moi*e or less tribute to the cupidity of the chiefs. 
But W'hatevcr degree of satisfaction the chiefs 
and tribes may deiive from the libci-ality j>t the 
slrangeis—this being usually in proportion to the 
lunount of pressure put upon them—or how much 
soever the natives may be convinced that the 
objects of the white visitoi*s are entirely pacific, 
the chai-acter of the men who umlertake long and 
toilsome and costly expeditious for such objects— 
the discovery of a lake, ol the source or course of 
a river, ol a reported mountain, as tlie case may 
be—with the hardships, pri\atu»n&, and dangers 
incidental to such enteriirises, must be a subject 
of considerable wonder and p(--rhaps a certain 
mixture o) pity. Jn 1803, when Sir SamueD 
B.iker was in the Latooka country—which is 
sitiialed^m the eastern part of what w’ere lately 
the Einiatorial Brovinces held by Emin Faslm— 
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j^Hirney had been done, to meet hie plucky ever do for the tribes of Etjuatorial Africa—and 
countrymen fresh from the discoverv of the it must be strong and regului to be of any value 
great Victoria Nyanza lAke; but there still nt all—is to give tlieiii peace and secmity to 
remain^ the second hike Vestward, and this euf- foUoiv the simple industries with which they 
ficed for l^ker. He ‘got there,’ os the Americans are acquainted. Some arts they may be taught^ 
8ay„ and gratified the craving of his lieart by ami in those which they know then* knowledge 
finding the Albert Nyanza and the great river can be improved, »o that the comforts of life may 
fiowiiig northward out of it This was the source be made more abundant for them. But it will 
of the Nile, and he was satisfied to turn home- be difficult to raise the negro of the Nile liigions 
ward with the full sense of his task completed, up to a higher moral and intellectual level. In 
Mr H, M. Sfcuiley, however, as every one now childhood he is often more intelligent than the 
knows, has just discovered that the White Nile European, aud sliuws delusive piomise of futui-e 
has its source still farther south in yet another development; but as he grows the prospect fades, 
‘Nyanza’—the Albert Edward; aud os the and the fact becomes apparent that at a ceituin 
regions beyond this last-fouinl lake to the south point, very low in the moral and intellectual 
are unexplored, we may very soon expect to scale, his growth natmully stops. 1^'amily alicction 
hear of some other British explorer making las is almost entirely unknown, except that of the 
resolute way tliither in order to find out all mother for her oflspiing. He is quite incjqjable 
about the back of tfie new lake, aud whether or of uuder.standing our <letestalion of tlavciy exceiit 
not the Nile is really run to earth. Jis applied to his own individual cose ; and the 

The regions between the great lakes and the first desire of a treed slave is, as is well known, 
Bahr-el-Gliazal district were annexed to Egypt by to procure a slave lor himself. Domestic slavery 
Sir Samuel Baker in f?lie years 1870-1873, in pur- prevails everywlieie, and in tnbal wars the 
suance of the commissiou given to him by Ismail reward of victory consists of cajilives aud cattle, 
Pasha, with a view to the suppression of the slave- the lormcr chielly nomcii and children; but 
trade. This traffic had for years been carried on tlie lot of the (•aj)tives thus reduced to slavery 
by the Khartoum traders, with the active conuiv- —or rather subjeik'd to a compulsoiy change of 
auce of the Egyptian authorities of the Soudan, owners—i.«, ns a geneial rule, no worse than it 
Baker found all tlie country south of Khartoum '^•a^ before, and in no way beai-s tompaiison with 
leased by the Soudan Goverumeiit to tradei's, who tlie fate oi the unlortunatc* beings who fall into 
paid the Government a round sum per annum tJic i‘iithlej-s liands of the slave-traders, 
fur the monopoly of the general aiul ivory trade The ol the Khartoum traders have 

of the regions assigned. These traders occupied ploughed tlieir mark deeply m the countries 
districts and stations as far south as the neigh- bordering on the E<juatoriaI Nile, and many of 
bourhood of the lakes, ami west of the White the binaller tribes have been displaced ami ruined. 
Nile as far as the Niam Niam aud Woiibuttu But the few great diviMons into which the in¬ 
countries. Ill 1868, 1869, and 1870, Hr Scinvein- habitants on either side of the river arc classifi- 
furth, the distinguialied German traveller, accom- able still exist in more or less entirety. Hunting, 
panied the ‘ Khartouiueri ’ into the countries west cultivation, and fishing are the staple industries, 
of the Nile, uiul give's a full and interesting thougli the first and last, owing to the riule 
description of what he saw there. The traders methods and appliances employed, aie precarious 
soon found that there were more profitifble ways in their results. Of couise thcie is considerable 
of trading in this dark interior tliun by currying wealth of cattle, sheep, and goak in ceitain 
goods up the Nile for barter. Their vessels lelt districts. The Latookas posses.^ immense lierils 
Khartoum with gunpowder instead of merchand- of cattle. It is a bingular fact tliat bome 
ise. They raided aud laid waste the country in tribes, owning plenty of cuttle, will butler the 
all directions, plunJeriug the cattle of one tribe severest btarvatiou rather than kill one of the 
to exchange with another for ivory, and returning animals. 

in due coarse to Khartoum with their vessels The Kytch tribe, on the right bank of the White 
laden with ivory and slaves. Parties were left Nile^furnibh a curious illuf'ti-ution of the inconi- 
behind to carry on operations until the arrival of ])ie)]ciisib]e incon&istoncies of the cUaiacter ol the 
the boats at Gondokoro —the limit of navigation negroes. These belong to what Hr Schweinfurth 
—the next season. , At Fashoda, a station on the terms the alluvial or black type of negro, cou- 
Nile where tlie river, after leaving tht Equatorial forming in his colour to the boil on which he 
Provinces, flows north to Khartoum, tlie governor lives, and even corresponding in his pobtures— 
levied a toll per head on all blavcs carried down as that of resting on one leg—to the birds of the 
by the traders, ami thus roaped his bhare of the niai'she.s, as well as in his leisurely long stride^ 
atrocious trade. That Sir Samuel Baker was over the rushes, and his lean and lanky limbs 
hindered in every way in their power by the and lohg* thin neck. The Kytch tribe, however, 
government ufficuls of the Soudan, as well aaby are not so fortunate in their condition as their 
the ‘ Khavtomuers,’ was a matter of course, and alluvial kindred the Shillooks, Nueir, and Hiuka. 
even his officers aud bohliers mutinied against the They have large herds oi cattle, but they will 
duty. The work begun by Baker was afterwards not scdl one, i.or will they kill it for food, nor 

carried on by Gordon and Emin Pusha, aud the do they taste meat except when an animal dies 

slave-trade in these regions almost entirely from sickness. Tlieir misery is said to be beyond 
suppressed. Whatever the work was worth, it descriiition. They will not work, and conse- 
is now all lost, and to be done over again at some quently they fre(iuently starve, subsisting only 

future day. The hordes of tlie Mahdi are in on rats, lizards, snakes, and field-mice, wffiicn 

possession of the territories thus temporarily tliey spend hours in digging out from their 
rescued from darkness and outrage. burrows. Sometimes they catch a fish by spear- 

AU that a strong and regular goveniment can ing; how often tlicy succeed in harpooning one 
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may be judged from their method, which is to 
throw the spear liaphazard into the reeds on the 
chance of a fish happening to come in the way 
of it It is little wonder that they are a 
tribe of skeletons, emaciated to mere skin and 
bone. , 

The Latooka.? are a fine race of men, with great 
numbers of cattle. It may be observed here that, 
as a general rule, a negro’s two sources of wealth 
are his cattle and his daiightex's. Tlie custom 
of the country gives tlie latter a settled value 
in so many head of cattle. A suitor has to pur¬ 
chase his wife from her father, so that if a girl 
is worth ten cattle, a man with a tainily ol six 
daughters may regard himself us pi*actically 
worth sixty cattle in respect of them. The 
custom has its good points about it If the girl 
has no value iu a suitor’s eyes for her beauty or 
amiability, she has another value, which he must 
recognise befoi-e he obt.uns her ; and this mpiir- 
iiig a young man to jiay a substantial price for 
his wile is a guarantee—or rather was perhaps 
originally meant to be one—-of his industry ami 
competence, cpialilyiiig him for the possession 
of a wife. 

On the west of the White Nile the rearing of 
cattle gradually disappears iu tiie districts to 
the south and south-west, inhabited by the Xuim 
Niam and Moiibiittu. It is here th.it we touch 
upon the region addicted to cannibalism, which 
extends through the forest zone to the Congo, 
Aruwinii, and i\Iunyuema countries. It may 
be noted that amongst the other ti'ibes of negroes 
north and east—especially east of the river— 
cannibalism is abhorred. Tlie horrible practice 
appears to have come from the south. The dis¬ 
tricts m which it is followed are pro<ligal iu 
nature’s gilt^ so iiuicli so, that the j)i*f)ple find 
exiateucc witliout toil to bo so eu^y that they 
hardly cultivate the bountiful soil at all. Cattle 
do not exist, hardly are even slieep or goats to 
be found, ami as a consequence, flesh of any kind 
is a Inxuiy. I'he products of the chase being 
few ami picc.irious, the theory has been advanced 
that the uiisupplicd craving for meat-food is 
te.spousible lor the prevalence oi cannibalism. 
So strong is the appetite for sucli unnatural fare, 
that Emin Pasha mentions the case of a free(l ] 
captive belonging to one ol those tribes as eagerly I 
returning to the fare of his native countryj being 
‘sick of beef’ iu the north 

Schweiiifurth notices the singular correspond¬ 
ence, already referred to, between tlie pliy^ieal 
chaiucter of the people and tli.il of the locality 
which they inhabiL Tlie alluvial tribes -the 
Dinka, Nneir, and Shillook^—of tlie lower dis¬ 
tricts ai'e black ; while on jiassing into the country 
of ferruginous soil iuhabite<l by the Bongo.s, the 
skin begins to take a cojipery hue.' There is, 
however, on the whole, little distinction m point 
of feature or colour observable amongst the 
various tribes. The distinguishing ehuracterietio 
are mainly found iu the shape of their huts, 
their i>ersonal ornaments—not clothing, which 
is a quaiU-Ue neylig^tbln —and the inauner of 
dmsiug their hair. The circular form of luit 
is universally found among the tribes of (Central 
Africa, subject, however, to a variety of form 
in respect of the roof. A Shillook village looks 
from a distance like an immense bed of mush¬ 
rooms. The Hinka huts are drawn up to a 


point on the apex of the roof, and are generally 
lur^e and spacious. The Dyook roof is a simple 
pyramid of straw j the Bongo is conical, and so 
on. As I’egards ortiuments, these are chiefly 
rings of iron or copper worn on tlie ar'his, legs, 
necks ; sometimes a woman wears half a Imndred- 
weight of metal going about her daily l^our. 
The mutihitiuns practised on their bodies by both 
sexes are very numerous. 'Tattooing Ts fi*eqiient; 
the abstraction of the low incisor teeth almost 
universal; and the ladies sedulously enhance 
their beauty by inserting pieces of stone or 
metal thiough their lips, noses, and ear^ pro¬ 
ducing results most abliorrent to the civilised 
eye. In the nmtter of dress, abundance of cow- 
dung, ashes, e.irth, and grease, well rubbed into 
the skin, produces the mu^t desirable results. 
Hair-dressing is a tine art among these savr^^ 
but it is a lonii of vanity generally confined to 
the male sex. Every tribe has a (listinguishiiig 
fashion of doing up the hair. To pericct the 
coidure of a man re«|uire8 a periew of fi*om 
eight to ten years in some fastidious tribes, and 
the pixrccss is aliuo»t too elaborate for descrip¬ 
tion. * 

The aborigines of Central Africa, if very low in 
the moral and intellectual sialc, are not without 
a self-acquired proficiency iu some of the arts 
that is veiy striking. The manner in whicli they 
smelt iron—ignojuint of the use of charcoal—and 
work it into .'^pear-heads, rings, &c., is calculated 
to strike a European smith with wonder. Their 
appliancc.s are of coiu'se of the most primitive 
ciuiracter, and they seem incapable of impi'oving 
them. No European smith could, with a couple 
oi stones for liammer and anvil, fashion such 
woi’kniaiiship as the«e untutored savages turn out 
of their nuie smithies. In the art of pottery, 
too, which is diielly the work of the women, 
their skill is often extraoiiUiiury, and generally 
reiiiai kable. If we go farther south, among the 
natives of Uiiyoro and Uganda—lying between 
the two great lakes Vict<»ria and Albeit—the 
proficiency t*f the people in the domestic arts is 
still more striking. Tlieir pottery is various and 
admirable, their mats are heautitully woven, and 
the celebrated bark-cloth—made from the hark 
of the fig-tree of Uganda—is a manufacture 
unequalled iu Africa. T’he Waganda, inhabiting 
the western shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza, are 
a very nautical people, and possess a large fleet 
of canoes; the.se ves.'-els, however, from the 
prevailing ignorance of caipentry, aie lield to¬ 
gether \nth thongs instead of nails or other 
fastenings used by civilised shipbuilders. The 
Waganda, it should be remarked, are a race 
very superior to that of ihe negro pure and 
simple; and in the aits of life, in agriculture, 
and ill social oigaiin-ation, are far ahead of any 
qther race in the inteiior of Africa. 

TTie darkest- jiortion of Africa is probably that 
which lies to the west of the central lakes as far 
as the (!ungo. Tins region is given up to the 
slave and ivory hunters and all the liori'oi’S 
attending on the infamous trade. It will be a 
good day for Africa when the supply of ivory 
is exhausted, as it is the ivory trade which chiefly 
causes the slave-trade. The Arabs have no other 
carriers to convey their ivory from the interior 
to the coast except the slaves that tliey capture 
on their bloody raids. When tlie wretched cap* 
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tiv«8 Imve carried the ivory to the coast, they 
are sold or expoi'ted, tluis realising an additional 
proht for their cnptors. No ivory can now be 
procured east of the chain cff lakes, except in the 
comparatively virgin fowsts of the new British 
terrwory, where, wrtimateJy, the slaver will not 
be permitted ; and to the west the elepliaut is 
gradually a^d surely disappearing owing to the 
wanton destruction caused by the trade. When 
there is no more ivory to be got in the interior, 
the alave-traliic will soon wane, for the services 
of captives as carriers will no longer be in 
deiuaml. The grjwlual advance of railroads and 
steamboats will do the rest, as far at least as 
tlie carrying system has been responsible for the 
slave-ti'ude. 

THE BOSS OF THE YELLOW DOG. 

A WESTISHN ST(»U\. 
i'AH'l’ il. 

Away on the western sIojmi of the great Rocky 
Mountains, in th(% wildest and, apparently, most 
unapproachable ]»art of ibe Stale of Nevada, 
isi a deep gorge or canyon. It is only a couple 
of hundred yards wh)e, and in the spring-time 
half of that nanow widlli is occU]>ied by a rush¬ 
ing torrent, formed by the melting snow as it 
pours from the giant hills. The sides oi the 
canyon rise perpendicularly to a height of nearly 
fifteen hundred feet; while abrupt bends R) the 
north and soutb, a thousand yards apart, help 
to give the gorge the appearance of a nuun- 
motli grave. Standing by tlie little stream, across 
which one can easily slop in summer-time, 
nothing can be seen but the solid walls of rock 
on all snles aiul the deep-blue sky above. 
Even from the highest elevation oi those moun¬ 
tain precipices the eye re'sts upon nouglit but 
tier beyond tier of riiggeil hilU, capped m the 
distance by loity snow-clad ^leuks lull u hundred 
miles away. 

It is tlillicult to grasp the enormous extent of 
the territory occupied by the Rocky Mountain 
raiigee—those great sierras which sU'ctcli the 
entire length of America, and spread acioss it, 
east and west, more than a thousand miles. 

Mountains ten hundred miles to tlie south ; 
mountains two thousand miles to the north ; 
mountains to the east, and mountains to the 
west, hem in the little canyon, and 'ten years 
ago scarce a white man knew of Us existence. 
At tlio present time it is linked to civilisutiou 
by a line of Concord coaches, wliich make weekly 
trips to the Central Pacilic lliiilway, a hundred 
and fifty miles away. For to-day rich capitalists, 
busy stockholders, and rough miners are inter¬ 
ested in the secluded canyon. Uuti of that rocky 
gorge many tons of rich silver ore have bccli 
taken ; and on ’Change at San Francisco the 
Yellow Dog Silver Mine is now a name familiar 
as ‘ Erie Railway ’ or ‘ Panama Canal.’ 

In 1885 the Yellow Dog ‘boom’ was at fever 
heat. Every available foot of space in the 
oanyun—or Gulch, us the miners call it—was 
occupied by tents, shanties, huts, and all other 
conceivable forms of itwelling-places which could 
possibly be ei’ected in from ten minutes to ten 


hours. Men of all nationalities arrived on foot 
and on horseback, as well by every coacli, 
armed with picks, shovels, hammers, drills, 
buckets, &c., not to mention the orthodox bowie- 
knife and pocket gun, which articles are con¬ 
sidered as essential to a man’s outfit as ^wearing- 
ttppai’el in the Far West. 

Of course, the Yellow Dog—-the origin of 
which impiHJtic and truly American name is 
lost in oblivion—was discovered and worked for 
some yeai's in a ilesultory manner by a few 
hardy pioneer adventurers. Then a strong 
syndicate of rich niinuig men was formed in 
Sun Francisco, and tlie Yellow Dog was mined 
on scientific ami business piiiiciples. But its 
a.ssure(l success brought many more adventurers, 
eager to explore the adjacent territory. A few 
were successful to a greater or lesser degree : 
more failed, but all helped, with the employees of 
tlie Yellow Dog Mining Company, to swell the 
heterogeneous population of Blue Rocket Gulch, 
until, in the year above iiieiitioned (1885), the 
i-ock-girt goige contained neai ly u thousand men 
and - thi'ce women. 

A thousand men; Yankees, Camalians, and 
Mexicans; Saxons and (Udts; Alricans and 
Chinese ; Jews and Gentiles—and only three 
women! \et these three women embraced 
almost as much vaiiety of moral eliaracter as 
did the larger and more cosmopolitan assciiiblage 
ol iiieu; that is to say, the VNouieii were gooil, 
bad, ami imlillerent. For the gooil, there was 
old Aunty Ruth, a whole-souletl and ^ory leli- 
gious darkey, who nursed ‘the hojs’ when they 
were sick, and did a hundred little things about 
the camp such as only a liumly, expeiieiiccd, 
an<l kind-hearted woman could perform. By 
contrast, there was .Mother lioiie, a Western 
woman of the veiy woist type, through whose 
French blood there coui*sed a stiong strain of 
Hebrew. She presideil over the one whisky'-divc 
and gambling den wdiicli tin* camp boasleil, 
and mamigeil to reap a haivestol silver shekels 
Irom the boys whether they were, financially, 
on the uji oi the down grade. And then a young 
lerson, whose moral uml social status il would 
lave taken an entire court-room of Philadelplaa 
lawyers to determine, was Seph—just St'pA, no 
luoi-e and no le&s. 

Who Sej>h was, whence she came, and whitlier 
she mighC everilnaliy ilrift, were <iuebtions wdiich 
lu'ver once agitated the minds of the miners in 
the Gulch, ami even Sepli rarely gave a thought 
to hersell, past, lu-esent, or iutui'c. She was 
Seph: she W’us pait and pai-cel oi the Yellow 
Dog Mine. So iar as Seph and the miners 
were concerned, these tw’o undeniable facts were 
as fcatisiuctory as a coat-of-arms and tlaee pages 
lu Burk*e’b Fej-rayn might be to some scion oi 
an old British family. 

For the benefit of such'as never enjoyed the 
]U‘ivllege of crushing quartz in the Blue Rocket 
Canyon, we may, ad<l that Seph, then a little 
girl seven or eight years old, came to the Gulch 
witli her father, who was one of the first pioneers 
in search of silver. In the early history of the 
mine he was^ killed by a premature explosion 
of blasting-powder, leaving his little girl in that 
strange out-oi-the-woild corner to the tender 
mercies of his rough comrades. Seph’s father 
left no word as to who he w'us or whence he 
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came, and the child waa quite iuiiorant of both ‘So I perceive,’ quietly muaiked the mou, as 
home and mother. ^ So * the camp^ adopted Seph. he iiiechunicaliy elevated his hands, conscious of 
And if it was a ronjjh, wild, uncultuml crowd— the fact that there are stranger thintfs tlmii petti* 
a crowd that included-men who had been {»am- coated highway robbe?B in Nevada. Yet he could 
biers, cut'throat'-, and highway robliers—Seph hardly persuade himself that the girl befbrn him 
was well ijared for. The boys built a little cabin was bent on mischief. She appeared to him so 
for her sole use ; they furnished her with cloth- pretty and so wiiibome, so girlish and so frank j 
iiig aii'l girlisli trinkets—bought at uuheai'd-of besides which, he thought he could detect a 
prices Ill Frisco—ami w’aitcd on her every need, merry twinkle in her dark eyes. 

Kettued society oi her own sex Seph never ‘ Yes,’he said,‘you caught me napping.—What 
missed, simply because slie had never known it. next?’ 

Perhaps she instiuctiyoly appreciated hci* own ‘Hand over I You may take down one hand 
peculiai' position, which gave her an almo>t at a time to clean out your pockets.’ 

' autocratic sway over so many men ; for all A gold w'atch, a tolerable sum of money, some 

I those rough fello\v.^ admired Seph, and rude and lottew and pupei'S, hoon lay lu a pile betw'een, the 
! uncouth as they were, never an in&ult by wor»l man and his fair captor. I’licse the girl gathered 
' or deed had been olFered the girl iu all the eight in her lap, and then proceedejii to remove the 
years in which she had resided iu Blue llocket cartridges fioin the icvolver, with which she. hud 
Gulch. covered the traveller wliil^ he delivered up his 

Seph was now si.vteeu year.s old, and a most clfects. * There,’ she said, as she tossed the now 
beautiful girl—a m.iguifieent specimen of a harmless weapon to the man,‘1 guess, consider- 
Western maiden. Slie was bright as she was ing that this is my fiist attempt of the kind, that 
hand.some, and, ihougli a »tranger to all that goe.s i’ve done the tuck in goed shape. Let me see : 
to make up an ‘ accomplislied ’ young lady of the si.v twenties, three tens, and three IDties—three 
present day, she was no dunce. She could read hundred dolluis, and a gold ticker. I’m no 
and WTite ; she was witty and keenly sensitive ; sioucli if 1 do wear j«;tiicoats! Guess you won’t 
in short, she was ‘smart.'' Only, at sixteen, it go to sleep again on tlie coach-rouil, and that 
W'ould have puzzled any one to decide whether within three niile& ol the Yaller Dorg, iu u, liiuiy, 
Seph was more woman or child. Mr Greenliorn !’ 

in the autumn of 1885 news reached the Gulch, But W’hile tlie young lady was counting her 

by way of a letter ironi San Francisco to the ill-gotten W’ealtli, llie stmnger had reloailed the 

manager of the mine, that the Yellow J)<»g revolver and quickly revel*aed the order of things. 
Mining (Company ha«l sold out its entire intereats ‘Tlirow up tjoiU' hamls, Miss Smarty! It’s my 
to one man, w’lio wouM immediately take posses- turn now.’ 

fiioii. U]> went tlie giiT.s hands, wliile a queer h)ok 

* ’ * * of cliagrin over.'ipread her jiivlty features. ‘Ah,’ 

A solitary horceman was wending his way she said in tones of genuinedisappointincnt. ‘Of 
along the uari-ow mouutain tiaik w’hich did duty course J w.is only fooling ; but 1 wanted to play 
tor a coacli-roud LetW’ceu Blue Bocket Gulch and a good Joke and do it up brow'ii. Now the joKe’s 

the railway. It wius about two hours alter noon on me I J ’ll lake back everytliing I said about 

on a late summer day, and the sun w'as heating you lieing a tenderfoot, tliougli’—ami 1101*0 she 
its merciless ray.'' upon the traveller’s head uiid sliow'et^ her w’omau’s nature iu qualifying an 
shoulders. So .•'earcliiug was the lu-at that his apology—‘I still think you were very foolish to 
broad-brimme<l str.uv hut lormed little or no pni- lull asleep neai* the road.’ 

tection, while the rocky wall to the left of the ‘ ; I know it was unw'ise, though T had no 

horseman only served to intensify the sctwching idea that J was so claso to the tump. Well, you 
ray.s. lie wu'> a man of powei-lul physique, with just bring back my belongings ami place tliciu 
a handsome luce and plea^ant eyes, tlie latter ,iii Uie i>ockets from which I took them, and we 
betraying just a tinge ol sadness. Judged by his will jmt the piatol away ami be good friends.’ 
littir, winch was iron gray, he might liawi been With her own hamls she ivjilaced tlie various 

taken lor a man lifty years old at least, though a wticles. In such close proximity the man W’as 

closer inspection w'ould liuvt* le<l one to the con- enabled to look well into the open countenance of 
elusion tliat the w’hite hairs w'ere i>remutui*e. As the girl, the result being that lie was more favour- 
a matter of fact, the truieller lacked two years of ably iuqu'ijssed than ever. On her part, the girl, 
forty. to use an cxprej-sioii <d' her own, w'us ‘dead- 

Strong ami vigorous as he naturally was, the mashed’ on the stranger with his handsome sim- 
man was tired, for this was Ins second day iii tlie burnt face, his brt»a<l bliouldei>, and erect carriage, 
saddle, and the temi>erature was somewhere up in ‘Bet I know' who you are !’ merrily cried the 
the nineties. So, when he perceived a 'niche in girl, recovering Iroiii her temporary depression of 
the rocky mountain side—the first ho had noticed spirits caused by the f.nlui*e of her joke, 
since morning—wliiclf made a shady spot about ‘Well?’ queried the man, ratlier amused and 
six feet by four, he dismounted and, after hobbling glad enough to fall in with so novel and pleasant 
his horse, lay down to i‘est # a conipanion. 

The setting sun w’as casting long shadow's ‘You’re the new boss of the Yaller Dorg ; and 
athwart the mountains when our traveller awoke I’m Seph !’ 

from a refreshing sleep. The first object upon It was a queer introduction in more ways than 
which his eyes rested w'as the uozz\e of his ow'ii one. Be it remembered that, although she could 
heavy revolver held within a yard of his face, read and write to some extent, Sepli was an utter 
while a musical voice exclaimed. ‘Throw up stranger to Bindley Murray or any other exponent 
your hands,Tenderfoot! I’ve got the dead of‘orthography, etymology, syntax,and prosody.’ ' 
drop on you I’ The ungrammatical yet quaint lingo of the miners 
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was the only spoken language known to 8eph, and 
she was an adept in the use of Western shing. 

Long years afterwards, when she was well 
versed in the three ife ^ well as many other 
accompRshments, Seph invarialily spoke of the 
‘ Taller Dorg' from strong force of habit 

‘<Jh, that *8 it, is it ? I’m the boss of the 
Yaller Dorg! Ainl, pray, why Jo you tliiuk 
so?’ 

*’Caut»Q down to lleJJy <Jallaghei'’8 (KedJy 
runs the post-office, and I tend it ior Itiiu some¬ 
times when he is l»usy on his claim) I saw a 
letter yesteinlay for rrauk Sanborn, EsKiuire, 
Yellow Dog Mine, Bine Rocket dulch, Nevada. 
Reddy told me that was for the new boss, and 
I’ve just seen some letters of yours with the 
same name.’ 

‘Very well. I’U'confejss to being Frank 
Sanborn.—So you Seph. That’s a new 
name to me, tliough I dout half dislike it or 
its owner. Still, Seph is very shorty and I 
am rather eager for explanatory information, 
j Suppose, Miss Seph, that I get my horse? We 
can tlien walk towards the camj) ainl talk as we 
ga’ 

So Frank Sanborn mounted his horse, as Seph 
utterly revised to do so, and with the girl tripping 
at his .side, pureuefl his journey. lie plied the 
maiden with a number of (iuestions, whicli elicitetl 
more or less direct replies. 

No; she could not exjdaiii the origin of her 
odd name, except that Red<ly (lullaghcr, the post¬ 
master had suggested it might be an abbreviation 
of Josephine, She could not tell just how old 
she was, though she guessed .about bi.xteen. No ; 
she did not hanker after wumeu and girhs; 
she was happy enough with the boys. Yes ; 
she liked all the boys iirst-ratc; they were all 
good to her. l)i<l not know Just what a sweet¬ 
heart was; but if it was anything like a ‘best 
fellow,’ she must admit that she liked Frisco 
Johnny somewhat butter than the rest; ^t least, 
she thought she did, and she was ouite sure 
Johnny was a little bit ‘gone’ on hei-self. Well, 
Johnny ‘just WtUs’ a nice fellow—almost too good 
for the rough mine-work—and only a boy of 
twenty. 

So she chatted away ; and when, in less than, 
an hour, Fmuk fSuuborn and his pretty com¬ 
panion entered the camp, this man, who had 
travelled heart-whole the world over, who had 
known fair women of four continents with un¬ 
concern, now found himself, for the first time 
in his life, interested in feminine beaUty in the | 
person of a little Wtjstern waif. I 


NA-TURAL BAROMETERS, 

Frou the earliest times, observations have been 
made on the signs exhibited by iiiembew of the 
animal world indicative of changes in the weather. 
Rain and storms have been predicted by asses 
frequently shaking and agitating their eai*8; by 
4ogs rolling on the gi’ound and scratching up the 
earth with their forefeet; by oxen lying on their 
right side; by animals crowding togethei; by 
moles throwing up more eaiih than usual; by bats 
^ tending forth tlieii* cries and Hying into houses; 
seafowl and other aqiuitic birds retiring to the^ 


shore; by ducks and geese Hying backwards and i 
forwards and frequently plunging into the water; j 
by swallows Hying low, &c. While fine weather 
has been foretold by the croaking of crows in the 
morning: by bats i-emaining longer than usual 
abroad and Hying about in considerable numbers; 
by the screech of the owl; and by cranes flying 
very high, in silence, and ranged in order. (In 
our issue of October ^1, 1885, we gave an account 
of some observation-s by a Oennan philosopher on 
the warning given through bees, by their becoming 
excited and irritable, of the apjuoach of a thunder¬ 
storm, when the meteorological instruments have 
aifoixled no indication of it.) Mr White, in his 
Natural History of i:ielhontry when detailing the 
general maimers of the land toitoisc in a state of 
domestication in this country, says: ‘ No part of 
its behaviour cv(jr struck me more than the 
extreme timidity it always e.vpresses with regard 
to rain : for though it has a shell that would 
seeuiv it ugaimt tlie wheel of a loaded cart, yet 
docs it discover as imicli solicitude about rain ah a 
lady dressed in all her be^t attire, .riiuHiing away 
on the first sprinklings, and running its head up in 
accruer. II attended to, it becomes an excellent 
weather-glass, f<ir as sure as it walks elate, and us 
it were on tiptoe, feeding with gre.it earnestness, 
in a morning, so sure will it ram before night’ 

A small fish about ten inches long, called the 
great loclie or loach, a native ol Germany uiul other 
midland parts of Eiiropi^ wlicre it inhabits large 
lakes and marshes, is observed on the approach 
of stormy weather to be imiwiially restless, quit¬ 
ting the mudily. buttom in which it gener.illy 
resides, and swimming about near the surface 
of the water. It has ihereforc been sometimes 
kept by way of a living barometer, since, when, 
jdaced iii a vessel of water with some earth at the 
bottom, it never fails to pi*edict the approach of a 
storm by ri.sing from the bottom of the vessel and 
swimming about in an um|inct manner near tbe 
surface. When kej>t for tlii.-j ])ur])ose, it should 
be provide*! with Ircsh water and earth two or 
three times a week in summer; and once a week, 
or once in ten days m winter. It mu.st also be 
kept during frosty weather in a warm room. 
Another species, the Spiny Locho, Dr Bloch 
iniornis us, on being placeii in a glass of river- 
water with a (juantity of mud, showed an exactly 
opposite disposition, since it moved about briskly 
<luring calm weather instead of remaining still. 

The Tree-Frog {liana arhorea \ aFo a native of 
many European countries, but not of England, 
during ite lesidcnce among tlie trees is observed to 
lx* particularly noisy on the approach of rain, 
more especially the males, which, if kept in glasses 
and 'supplied with pr<*per food, will afl'cnl an 
infallible pre.sage of the changes of \yeather. In 
the German Naiurcc Variosm-im is an 

account of one which was kept in this manner 
fiU’ the space of seven years. 

If a leech be kept in a glass phial about three- 
fourths filled* with water it will serve a similar 
purpose. Thus, so long as the weather continues 
serene, tlie leech lies motionless at the bottom of 
the phial, rolled in a spiral form ; should it rain. 
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it is found at the top of its lodging, where it will 
rejiiain until the weather improve. If we are to 
have wind, the leech gallops about its limpid 
habitation with amazing swiftness, and ^Idoin 
J*ests until it begins to blow hard. If a remark¬ 
able storm of thunder or rain is to succeed, for 
some dayi before it lodges almost continually 
without the watcn* and exhibits great uneasiness, 
in violent throes and convulsive-like inotioiis. In 
frost, as in clear summer weather, it lies con¬ 
stantly at the bottom ; and in snow, as in rainv 
weiither, it dw'ells at the very mouth of the vessel, 
which should be covered at the mouth with a 
piece of linen rag, and the water should be 
changed once a week in summer, and once a 
fortnight in winter. 

Those who keep an aquarium can also know 
when to expect fair or foul weatluT by noticing 
if their sen-antMuoncs arc opim or shut. An 
ingenious author, coiiimeuting on these signs 
exhibited by animalb, onee observed, that ‘by 
means of baroiuettirs we may regain the know'- 
ledge whbdi still resides in brutes, and wdiich 
we have forfeite<l by not continuing in the open I 
air as they generally do, and by our intemperance j 
corrupting tlio cr.isis of our organs of sense.’ 

Certain plants uiKloubUidly display a certain 
degree of sensitiveness t( atmospheric c(*nditions, 
such as the MarigoM and Ihmhvecd, which shut [ 
up on the approai-h «)f rain ; and the I’impernel, ' 
known, consequently, us ‘the jjoor man’s weather¬ 
glass;’ not to mention those winch by ebbing 
at a cerbiin hour of the day enable us to con¬ 
struct those pretty lloral chicks, hy planting 
them ill a circle according to the well-ascei-tuineil 
times of their waking an«l going to sleep. At ! 
the Jubilee Flower Show, opened at Vienna in i 
May last, was e.xliihiterl one ot the Mimosa family, } 
reported to he so e.\.tremcly iiieteorometric as to 
foM it^ leaves lorty-eight hours in advance of a 
ch.uige in the weather. 

The forecasting of the weather by the bubbles 
in a cup of colVee, whi'di was vimtilated some thirty 
years ago in the columns of a Fans newspaper, 
and some tifteen years liter in a (lorman novel 
entitled has again been brought to the 

front. To explain their ai-tioii we cannot do 
better than repeat verlmtini the observations of 
the writer who has I'evived the subject recently 
in the Staiulard: ^ 

Sill—Your article on the nntmal cliaracteri.stics 
possessed by the vegetable kingilom reminds nio 
of an extraordinary phenomenon that 1 have wit¬ 
nessed every morning for the last four or five 
years—a natural barometer, locally far more 
reliable than any ‘weather forecasts,’ or the most 
expensive artificial barometer, and yet so simple 
that it is within the reach of every family. With 
my breakfast I drink coffee mixed with milk. 
When poui'cd into the- cup T gently drop in the 
lumps of loaf sugar, and shortly after the fixed 
air in the sugar rises to the top ip small detaclied 
bubbles. Now watch thesi*. I call them my 
little people, who will tell me if it is going to 
luiu or not; and although the coffee is ])erfectly 
still, these little bubbles will be on the move, 
almost like life. It will be noticed that if it is 
going to rain very hard they will almost rush 
over to the side of the cup—as much as to say, 

1 shall get ifiider shelter as quickly as possible. 


If the raiii is only to be a gentle downfall, then, 
the bubbles all meet together, evidently to delibe 
rate on the matter, ana then quietly move over 
to the side ; but if it is not going to rain, every 
' bubble that comes up remains stationary in tiia 
midille of the cup. Now, for all these years these 
little people have not deceived me a dozen limes 
altogether, but liavc acted somewhat marvellously. 
On one occn.sion, a most lovely morning, ndtli 
every sign of a fine day, I remarked, what can 
be the matter with the coffee this morning, as it 
showed signs of wet. Before twelve o’clock came, 
down poured the rain, to the astonishment of 
every one ; and I could relate many other sucli 
instances. I cannot anyhow explain why this 
should be so, but I have found it not only a 
source of amusement and wonder but a most 
valuable guide for the day.—T am, sir, your 
obedient servant, p H, 1>. C, 

WlNCHKHTKIl, April T), 188fi. 

Among subsequent letters endoi-aing the fore¬ 
going, was one signed ‘Ijoulos,’ wlio has never 
known the test fail ft)r filly years. The main 
condition is, that the observations be made in 
the morning, when atmospheric iiillnences will 
have eveiy idiance of fiur-]>lay, and if the window 
l>e open so much the better. If they be made 
in the evening, in an artifieinlly heated atmo¬ 
sphere, true projihecics cannot he cxpi*cted. 

MY WEAK POINT. 

It’h a very curious thing. I don’t know how 
to account for the tendency ; but nothing ever 
happen.s that I don’t ait once begin dniwing 
infei’oiices from it; and in the same way, when 
anything that ought to happen does not, 1 soar 
immediately into the infinite regions of the 
l^ossible, and revel in deductions, always logically 
arrived at, but invariably wrong. I am not con¬ 
ceited .tlioiit it; but 1 never met any one so 
iiOjielc.s.sly given to tlie practice as I am. It is 
just as well 1 prepaie for myself a vast amount 
of unnecessary disappointment, and this world 
provides quite enough of that for most of us 
without seif-acconled aid. 

^ 1 sometimes think my proneness thus to draw 
inferences must be hereditaiy ; my parents were 
great at it, so it is pos.sible I got it Irom them. 

It was quite wonderful how much they could 
ileducc from a little thing. For instance,^ when 
J was a email boy, I developed a mania for 
consuming bread and butter at odd liours, and 
reading book.s beyond my comprehension. I 
used to combine tliei^c occupations, and preferred 
to indulge in them when 1 ought to have been at 
play. For a long time my iMirenU regarded these 
pur«»nits with a lack of sympathy ; my mother 
docked my piwket-money us otten as I was 
reported to have ‘cut a new loaf;’ and my 
tather pointed sternly to the compressed dabs of 
butter with which 1 embellished the pages of his 
be.st books. I ivas driven perforce to eat and read 
in secivt. 

But one fine day a change c^nie over the spirit 
of my pai'cnts. The change lay in their sudden 
adoption of a totally different course of treatment. 
My taste was discovered to be not only harmless 
but eminently praiseivorthy, and I was not only 
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permitted to read and eat, but warmly encouraged any inference from a girl’s omission to answer a 
to do both. I pusr.led over it a good deal before letter now; but for the life of me I can’t help 
—in the course of my reading—I traced this doing it sometimes. 

happy change to its aourcei My father ha<l been Another time I built a whole town in the air 
hearing ‘ anecdotes of Lord Macaulay, and had on the strength of a letter from the publisher 
discovcre*!, or been told, that the story of his who has helped and guided me on niv literarr 
chHdhood furnishecl an exact parallel to mine, career, and has paid for my maiden efforts with 
The infant Thomas loved to sit in corners eating the generosity of a rich uncle. ‘ fJan you spare 
bread and butter and devouring books whose time to run up and see me to-morrow?’ he 
contents lie could by no possibility understand, wrote; *1 should like to speak to yoiu* I re- 
He avoided his playfellows, and sat all by him- plied by return of post that 1 would Lc with him 
self reading umler aliady trees, precisely as at noon next day, and went to bed speculating. 
I was wont to do. To my parents, the deduc- Was lie going to commission me to do a three- 
tion to be <lrawn from these striking coinci- volume novel? Hardly probable; even to my 
donees was obvious : another Macaulay had been capacity of belief, that didn’t seem likely. Then, 
born in me. As soon as they realised this, the as I pondere<l over the riddle, T suddenly solved 
doors of the pantry an l library were thrown it to my own complete satisfaction, dones, that 
open, and the housemaid received orders to pnhlisher’s sub-editor, had been looking seedy 
supply me with bread and butter <ul lihitum on lately : he’d got a nasty cough, and ha<l corn- 
demand. I took full advantage of my oppor- plained of his eyes. Xl was as plain as a pike- 
tuuities, ami only wished' that my great prede- staff: Jones had been pensioned, and I was 'to 
cessor had expressed a preference for lircad And succeed him. Now, what salaiy should I ask? 
jam. I ascertained when too late that the youth- .lones got six hundred ponnd.s, 1 knew. I 
ful Macaulay hail a rooted antipathy to going couldn’t expect so much as that, but I would ask 
to school, and that compulsory attendance was foui' hundred, and take three if I were offered it 
eventually fouml to <lo him no good. It was a I could manage very nicely on three hundred 
lasting regret to me that my father had not ma<lo pounds a year. Lodgings m Charlotte ^^quare, 
this really valuable <liscovury when he made the and—and—then perhaps 1 might venture to 
other. 1 have called Lord Macaulay my pre- speak to the then ‘ iier.’ To acceptaiu’e and 
dcccssor; he was regarded in this light at that marriage was a brief step, and having settled it 
time; but, long since, it has been generally all I fell aslec]). Next morning T went up to my 
acknowledged that hh reputation is in no danger publishei-’s office, and .as I xviticd my boots on 
of eclipse by mine. It is not my fault that the the dooj‘-inat, 1 resolved to take tlie sub-editor- 
authors of my being have been disajipoiuted. ship at two-fifly. 

They drew an inference, and it was wrong. When 1 got in, the publisher saicl ; ‘ T thought 

As it was with my lorebears so is it with me I’d ask you to come and see me about tliat last 
now, and has been for as long as I can remember, little thing of yours. There arc some excellent 
One particular case stands out like a Inndmaik ; points in it, some excellent points; but I’m afraid 

it owes its prominence solely lo the fact that it —I’m afraid’- 

was the first of its own especial kind, and that is 1 forget how I got outside again. 

I why I select it from the ten tlionsand instances The habit is chronic, and incurable as con- 

j of reasoning from insufficient data, to which I sumption. Twenty yeai's ago, an aunt of mine 
I am adding every day. It was when I firoposed said something to me about her will—something 
to the first of^ the only girls I ever loved. I very commonplace and casual ; any seubildo 
I wrote in a strain of devoted humility (which was fellow would have forgotten it ton ininufes after- 
right and proper, sin(;e slie was twelve years my ward.s. I didn’t; I weiglied the remark, and 
senior), laying my hand and fortune—salary of tnruecl it about; and having, as 1 suppose*!, 
sixty pounds a ye.ar—at lier feet. How I watehe<J accurately outlined the train of thought that 
the |wstnian for the next few days! One day gave it words, drew the inference that I was to 
' ‘ ' I'C hpr heir. 1 nut that inference away in a 

comer of my mind, and whenever I was hard up 
or in the blues, I pulled it out and furbished it 
up, and got consolation and comfort from it. 
That aunt died the other day ; but my name 
wasn’t even mentioned in her will. And yet, a 
week ago, because another aunt said something 
of the same kind, I am at it again 1 drawing 
inierenoes and deductions which range from a 
fifty-potihd legacy to the dear old lady’s entire 
of the sixth day, and she said she had quite fortune. 1 know I oughtn’t to do it. But 1 was 

forgotten my letter ; she ivas so sorry. And tlien born with this hopeful nature, and I suppose 

she laughe*!! slia'll die with it I trust, however, that I may 

And I—I, unhappy one, sneaked away out of outgrow the habit, for it has done me little good 
the house, feeling in my pockets for twopence to until now. 

take the ’bus to Westminster Briilge. Life was And yet I don’t know. Wlien the Present 
not worth living, of course. I groaned as I passed treats you hardly, and the Past has not been 
out of Abe Terrace, fop I had decided upon taking kind, is it not well to co7en the Future into 

the corner house, that might be near her promising better things, if it gives you courage 

mother. It seemed as though the staring ‘ To to press forward ? I have been wrong all my 
Let over the door had been left there on purpose life, and that is poor reason for thinking I shall 
to remind me of it, I know better than to draw be riglit at last. But leave me Hope as long os 


passed, out tiiere came no reply; two days 
dragged by, an<l tlirec and four, but she answered 
not. 

‘ She is considering it,’ I said to myself. 
‘Courage! She cant make up her unind, and 
wants time! Think what a flutter she must be 
in, and possess your soul in patience. She is 
wavering ; anil when a woman wavers she is lost 
—■that is, gained, won, conquered !’ 

Bat she wasn’t. I saw her on the evening 
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she will stay. Let me bury * tlie might-have- 
beens* out of Memory’s sight and borrow what 
I can from ‘ may be.* Tins habit of inferring 
is one of Hope’s children ; a thriftless child at 
best; but its mother will die one day, so let me 
nurse the cliihl. It will bring forth only dis- 
appointmetits; but they, when they are many, 
are shortlived, with little power to pain. 

DATE-PACKING AT MUSCAT. 
MrTsc.vT is aituateil on the south-east coast of 
Arabia, about ninety miles to the northward of 
Cape Ihw-el- lia<l. It is the chief town of South- 
<5astern A^ai)i^^ and the capital of the ]>rovince of 
Oman, which is ruled by tbe Sultan of Muscat 
It is most easily reache<l by tbe f-teamers of the 
British India Steam Navigation Company, which 
run there fortnightly from Karachi. In former 
days Muscat was an importnnt trade-centre, 
being a mercantile depot tor the vliole ol tbe 
Persian Gult ; but circumstances have altered 
with the times, and Muscat is no longer the 
(luiirislnng port that it was. One industry, how¬ 
ever, lias certainly not been adversely allecteil by ; 
outside itifliieiices, and tliat is the cultivation of 
the date. The trade in dates is now by far tbe 
moat impoitaut it<*in of commerce at this out-of- 
the-wiiy spot. Ii:irge (jiiaiitities ol this Iruit arc 
exported every jear; and a de.«criplion of the 
<late-paekiug a? earned on at Muscat may, 1 
hope, prove not unlute^c^tlng. 

There arc wavs aii<l way» of jiacking, of course, j 
and the primitive metliod of slainjung tlic fruit; 
into hasketi with the feet is eui])l(>yed for the ' 
local trade, whicli is nuMly with India. The I 
bulk (if the foreign trade is witli Amencn, and 
tlio bulk of the American trade is with a certain 
large Boston firm, for wiioiii the dales arc pre- 
jiared m a f.ir more scientific and satisfactory 
luauuer than that alhuled to above. 

Before tlie commeucenient of ]>acking opera¬ 
tions, which take place in August, September, 
au<l ()ctuber, large (piaiititics of wooden boxes 
arc bliipped to Muscat, together witli hoop-iron | 
and wax-paper to match, the use of uhich will be j 
secMi presently. The boxes are made in England, 
and stamped with ihc name of the firm and the ' 
name of the variety of date which they will after- ' 
wanls contain. The lids also bear an ideal picture ! 
of date-trees. Tliey are made of ]>laiii dcuT, and 
measure when made up about lilteen inches in 
length by ton inches in width and a foot in depth, 
aiul they hohl about twenty-eight pounds of dates, i 
In onler to siive space on board ship, they lU'c not ’ 
made up in Engluid, but are sent out in bundles 
of sides, top^, and bottoms. On arrival at Muscat, 
numbers or carpenters are engaged to nail up the 
boxes, the nails being the only articles pivcliased 
locally. The hoop-iroii is kejit till tlie box is 
filled and ready for fastening. The scene of 
operations is at Muttrah, a suburb about tlrree 
miles from Muscat, and reached most easily by 
sea. Tlie packing takes place in a huge irregular- 
shaped shed or ‘godown,’ divided in the centre 
lengthways by a thick w'ull, on which rest the 
em^ of heavy iron girders wdiich have come all 
the way from England. Tlie roof is flat, and 
covered by a light structure of date branches, to 
give shelter from the fierce rays of the autumn 

SOS. * 


On entering tlie ground-floor the first thing one 
notices is a huge mass of block stuff lying in a 
vast heap from one end of the building to the 
other. This black-looking stuff proves on 
nation to be date#, it is like a sea of datest! This 
portion of the godown is devoted to the produce 
as it comes from the intenor where it is grawn. 
In one comer are seen a number of date-bags not 
yet opened. They arc placed here for inspection, 
and subsequent weighment and purchase if found 
good. It the quality appear doubtful, the con- 
bignment is rejected. After approval and pur- 
cliase, the baskets arc emptied and returned to 
their owners, the dates being spread out over the 
floor in a mass two or three feel thick. 

The date expoited to America is known as the 
‘ Fard.* Of those varieties that will stand export 
it is by far the host It is not so delicate or 
delicious an aiticle by any,means ns the lovely 
yellow' dates called locally ‘Khilas’ or ‘Ilillal;* 
but these kinds will not stand packing and exnoit, 
and have to be eaten fresli, a.s they will not keep 
many days, and even a journey to India is too 
miK li for tliem. 

The huge number of varieties of dates is 
nstoiiisliing. No doubt, it is a provision of 
Natiii'c^that there should be many dillerent kinds, 
for when one kind suffers from a bad season, 
another will do well. As n general rult, the 
sinaller dates are the better (huoiu'ed, and those 
that have coinpavativcly small stones are gener¬ 
ally of higher (puility than those with large ones. 

Dotted about upon the sea of dates which I 
have mentioned one gradually discerns in the 
dim light of the godow'u a number of craft, 
mostly at anchor, but some few jtashing along the 
channels whit I) have been carefully marked up 
and down and acro.«s the expanse. These craft 
are, as they sliould be, of the leinininc gender, and 
though seemingly at anchor, yet each of them 
is busily engaged in picking out the bei-t dates 
and putting them into haiid-ba'-kets. When her 
basket full, she weighs nm-hor and makes sail, 
or, ’I you prefer, gets up steam, and is off to the 
roof of the hiiilding, where wo may as w’ell follow. 
Hero she again comes to anchor in front of one of 
the beautifully clean white boxes which she is 
going to till, and she is generally accompanied in 
ner work by one or two female Inends or rela¬ 
tives. One W’onian selects the dates she has 
brought up from the basket, and pressing two, 
three, or four very cai’efully together with her 
fingers, places them as caielnlly into the bottom 
of the box, •whicli has in the meanwhile been fur¬ 
nished by one of her compainojjR with a lining of 
wax-paper. Her companions also engage them¬ 
selves in selecting the dates from the bosket, 
putting all had or bix>koii ones on one side. Each 
woman tries to pack into her box only good dates, 
as, at the subsequent inspection, if bad dates are 
foflnd, tlie box ^is i-ejei ted and the results of her 
labour are lost, ff'he dates are packed in very 
exactly, so many Icngthw’nys and so many cross¬ 
ways. It is quite apparent that some of the 
w'oinen are much neater and quicker tlian others, 
I suppose I must have seen tw’o hundred at work 
together, and I was told that there was ample 
ein])loymcnt for as many again. 

*J'he" women engaged are mostly Beloochees, 
some are pure Arab, and some ^^edees or 
Africans. Many of them ore young and faiily 
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good-looking, and wear a quantity of jewelrj'. 
iBut they vary considerably, and of course age 
or appearance is no consideration to the employer 
'•nf their labour. r 

Eacli4>ox is packed with two^yers of the fruit 
projecting above tlie top, and is then ready .for 
pressing. It is placed under a small hand screw- 
press, and pressure w put on till the projecting 
portion is level with the top. 

The next operation is rather interesting : the 
box is taken before a young American, who is 
sitting on au ohl packing-case, looking extremely 
hot: it is turne<l upside down, and the whole of 
the contents slide neatly out in a solid mass like 
a huge brick. The young American examines 
the brick on every side, au<l Bati^^hes himself that 
only good dates have been put in. Tlie lady who 
packed the box is stinding by, an interested 
spectator. If the boix is approved, she receives 
a numbered ticket, which at the end of the day 
she can excliange for money. One of those 
tickets is worth about thirteen aiinaa, which are 
equal to as many ponce at the pi'oseut day. A 
clever woman can p.ick more than one box in the 
coarse of the day. 

The brick of dates having been re-inserted, the 
box goes dowii-stair.s to the other half,of the 
bnildmg, where the lid is nailcMl on ancl the hoop- 
iron fastened. It is tlien ready for export. 

The dates rejected by tlic women up-stairs are 
brought below and placeil in a heap, where they 
are again overhauled, good ones again being 
thrown into the ‘sea’ in the other half of the 
building. Tiie final rejections after tliis third 
examination go into hags, and arc stamped in by 
dirty men with their feet. These aic locally sold 
as refuse for what they will fetch, and arc mostly 
exported to IndU in native vessels. 

A pleasing feature of the work is its voluntary 
nature. Puynient is made entirely by results. 
No one neeil <lo more work than slie likes j each 
woman can come or go as she pleases. The 
women, as also the visitors, have to biave the 
armies of wasps which, attracted by the luscious 
fruit, swarm on every side. 


A SITlurEKOEl) IIAILWAY. 

A RRUARKAnr.i!: railway has been designoil anc'i 
constructed by Senor 1). M. Alberto de Palacio, 
a Spanisli engineer, at Outon, near Bilbao, Spain, 
which is certainly a novel and bold undertaking, 
and reflect-^ great crciUt ujHm its constructor. It 
has been built with a view to facilitate the ship¬ 
ment of iron ore on tliat part of the Spanish 
coast, which is high and i*oeky, and expose*! to 
the full force of the sea, no harbour being in the 
immediate vicinity. At the foot of the rocks 
there is an evenly sloping shore, which extends 
out to a considerable distance. It is upon this 
incline that a submerged track has been laid. 
The ro;vll>od of the railway has a length of about 
six hundred and fifty feet an«l a width of twenty 
feet, upon which two acts of tracks, each three 
feet three inches wide, are pla<‘ed, constituting 
a four-rail railway. The slope is five feet in one 
hundred feet. The cor—if it may bo so called— 
which runs upon this railway, and upon which 
the ore is conveyed from the cliffs to the ships, 
consists of a high iron tower made in the form 
of a pyramid, having a wide triangular base, and 


mounted on wheels, which run upon the quad¬ 
ruple railway truck. The platform of the tower, 
upon which the load of mineral is placed, rises 
about seventy feet from the track, a heiglit which 
is sutliciout to raise it above the decks of ordinary 
vessels when the tower is iiui alongside. This 
great rolling tower is operated automatically. 
It is (^nnected to the shoie by mcaii.s of a strong 
wire cable, which passes ovei' pulleys secured to 
the rocks. At the landward end of the cable 
there are attached some weighted cars, which 
move up and down an incline. These form a 
counterbalancing weight for pulling the tower, 
when empty, in towards the shoi'e. 

The iron ore to be loaded upon the vessels is 
brought fioni the mines, not Tar distant, by a 
rope railway. From the mineral dumps upon the 
heights the mineral is conveyed part of the way 
down the did* through a shoot, the end of which 
]>rojects Ixyond the cliff; an<l nhen the empty 
tower is <Iraivii to shore by the weighted cars, it 
automatically o|>ens an end gate in the sln>ot, 
when the mineral drojis upon the platform in a 
continuous stream until a weight of ore (about 
one hundn'd tons) sudicient to overcome that of 
the CJUinterhalaiuing weighted cal’s lias fallen 
upon the jdatiorm. IVhen this takes place, the 
tower, by its own gravity, begins to move down 
tlie inclined railway, and the gate of the bhoot 
autoinalicnlly doses. The tower continues to 
glide down the iiidined railway through tho 
water until it readies the side of the ship, uhi<’h 
is anchored i'oiv and aft ; and then, by the thi’ow 
of a lever, the jdatforni of the tower being 
indined, the whole load on the platform is 
almost instantaneously de]>osite4l upon the ship, 
passing down through slides into her hold. As 
soon as the load is disdiaiged, the oouiiterhalanc- 
ing cai-s begin to draw tho tower inward again 
towards tlie shoiv, and thus the operation of 
moving the tower Imckwards anil forwards auto¬ 
matically, ami automatically loading and dis- 
chai’ging itself, is tarrie*! on with the greatest 
regularity. It is stated that the railway will 
load five themsand tons of ore per day. The cost 
ot constructing it, including everything, was less 
than four thousand pounds. 


LUST FRIENDSHIP. 

If i could know you fcHil just one regiet 
For all the joy and love of long ago, 

That some dear niem'jy juakus tlie twu’-di’ops wet 
Dim your sweet ejos that I have wtublupped so— 
If I could feel your hand In mine again, 

See your most perfect face with crown of sheen, 
Then ileathless night, which on my life lias lain, 
AA^ould change to golden moining’s smiling mien. 

Could I but heal your great heart-))ain at last, 

Fire your pure soul with pome deep love new-born, 
Tlien W'ipe away the duikness of the past 

With shattered hopes and broken vows you mourn, 
Sweet! I would give my life to bear the blow, 

All my great love to have instead your pain, 

And rest content if I could only know 
My gift to you had not l^n made in vain. 

Florenoe Tuhner. 


Printed and Publislied V>y W. k IL Chambers, 47 Pater* 
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RAILWAY GUARDS. 

The Railway Oiianl is a ftiuTival of tlie i>ast; he 
occupies niuler changed cirj MmsUmces the same 
^K)8t as (lid the stfjgecoju’h guard of years gone by. 
Then he had charge of the passengers in the royal 
mail, or the more wearisome stagecoach ; now 
he has the charge of the passengers who travel 
in hundreds by the express taid slow ti'aina. He 
was a pr» 2 >ular servant in the i)ast, and is far 
more so now. In those days of the easy-going 
coach, he could hold conversations by the hour 
with his i)ns8enger8, could lunch or dine w’ith 
them at different places, if they were so generous 
as to ask him—and this was not unusual—and 
was looked upon with a great amount of respect 
by tbe inhabitants of all the towns and villages 
through wliich he passed. He was generally the 
first to bring imjiortant news of all gieat events ; 
and those people cousidei’ed themselves favoured 
W'ho were the first to hear from him such items 
of news as the birth of a Royal Prince, the death 
of some celebrity, a doclarntion of war, or the 
result of some battle. His budget of news M'as 
ofttimes sold in advance, and his questioners 
then had to go away with their curiosity unsatis¬ 
fied. • 

Now, the railway guard has little or no time 
for conversation. He is respected still, but the 
respect is shorn of the glamour that surrounded 
his predecessor of the old coach-days. He is 
seldom the first now to bring important news, os 
the telegraph outruns him. Yet, with all these 
drawbacks, be is more popular to-day,^ in the 
general meaning of the w'ord, than ever the stage¬ 
coach guard was, and v without doubt the most 
popular of all railway seiwants wdth the travel¬ 
ling public. Besides his human.freigbt, he wdll 
have mails, luggage, valuable parcels, horses and 
dogs under his core. There may be children 
given into his special charge with a lot of in¬ 
structions as to their disposal. He has to be 
idways on the lookout for special signals, and 
is supposed to walk the length of his train at 
every stopping station, so that he has plenty to 


do in his journey of a hundi’ed or, it may be, four 
hundred miles a day. 

The stagecoach was looked upon as lucky if 
it got from London to York*.without accident; 
but when there was a turn-over or collision, 
the guard generally escaped from injury. But 
though such a journey by rail may be perfqrmed 
thousands of times uour without any accident, 
yet, should a collision occur, the guard is almc^t 
sure to sutfer. When one guard only is attached 
to a train, he rides in the rear van ; but when 
there are two, one lides in the front, the other 
in the rear ; and it is these paiis of a train where 
the sacrifice of human life is always greatest. 
Passenger guards are men of experience, aii(| 
many of them have liad to work as brakesmen 
and goods-giiards many years before they are 
appointed to a passenger train. For expre^ 
trains they are always ]>ickcd men. The highest 
post in the lank of guards is Conductor; but as 
th(is<' officials are only appointed to such trains 
as the through Scotch expresses and Continental 
trains, there arc very few of them, and the post 
consequently only exists on a few of the lines. 

• As a body, railway guards are a fine lot of 
men, and can be seen to best advanhige on the 
platforms of the London termini of tlie London 
and North Western, Midland, Great Western, and 
Great Northern Itailways, when their important 
trains arc due out. As many us a dozen have 
been seen on the King’s Cross jilatform at ten 
o’clock in the morning attending to the tUi'ee or 
four express trains that are due out in about 
three-quarters of an hour. Their uniform varies 
on dift'erent linos ; but perhaps that worn by the 
m^ of the London and North Western Railway 
is most typicaf of a guard; at all events in 
nearly all pictures in which this servant is por¬ 
trayed, he is in the London and North Western 
drtiss. It is quite distinct from any other class, 
which cannot be said of the uniform of this 
class of men on all our railways. 

Constant travelling has been blamed for many 
of the ills'which the present generation have to 
bear; yet ’ guards are not a sickly class; and 
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prbvidlngAtbat they have fair constitutions and 
strong nerves when they start in this capacity, 
they Mem to live a fair average number of years ; 
and Aiere are to-day uAny men travelling up 
and dbwu who are over sixty. The complaints 
th^ suffer from we not mostly of the nervous 
order, as one would suppose, but such geneial coni- 
plaiuts as rheumatics, brotichitis, and quinsies; 
and perhaps consumption might also be added j 
and tnis is not to be wondered at, cousideiing tlie 
nature of their employment, which compels them 
to 1^ out all weathers an<l at all times of the day 
and night Although guards of express trains 
may be paid better than those running slow trains 
or working on brancli lines, the latter are often 
more lucrative posts. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that people travelling on the&e 
ti'uins live in the, district, and are therefore 
ofteiier on the road, and become friendly with 
the guard by constantly seeing him. Christmas 
is, of course, a good season with most guards, but 
is specially so to the men niuning good local 
trains. Tliough the guards on some local tiuins 
and branches mav only I'ank as second-class men, 
they are very loth to accejit a hi}*ljer grade where 
they may have to travel in fields and p.U'tures 
new, often veiy barren to them from a linancial 
poinfr of view. 

They are aa a chisa a most civil botly of men, 
and are invariably specially attentive to the 
ladies. It goes Muthont saying tliat the pretty 
ones get 11101*6 than their shaie of attention ; ior 
guards are only mortal, and have tlie same adniir* 
atlou for a pretty face as the rest of mankind. 
They do, however, lose their patience sometimes, 
when a bevy of forty or fifty school-girls bent on 
mischief ask tlieni the most ridiculous (piestions, 
and will get out of the tram at every stopping 
station to see that their luggage is all riglit, and 
consequently delaying the train ; or when, as a 
guard told us the other <lay of an ehierly lady 
who was travelling from Boiidou abiut fifty 
miles down in a hlow tiain, who would have all 
her luggage in the carnage uith her—some seven 
or eight packages. She got into the eompart- 
ment, and the guani placed everytliing where she 
wanted it He then hud to buy her some news¬ 
papers and a bun, fur whicli she paid the exaci. 
sum. She gave him distinct instructions where 
she was going to, and told him she should tvaut 
his assistance there, lie promised to do all he 
could for her. At every station down, this lady 
had something to say to him, geneijilly in the 
shape of a question, regarding her luggage or 
destination. lie was about tired of it, said 
nothing, but thought a lot. Ariived at tlie 
station whei« she was going to alight, her head 
was out of the window, and slie called lustily 
to him. He came, assisted hex' out, and then 
brought out her belongings and put them ^1 
toge^cr by her side. He expected a trifle for all 
his trouble ; yet if she had simply thanked him 
he would have thought nothing more of it; but 
the good lady smiled on him and rtid : ‘You aie 
such a civil guard, that I am sorry fhe rules of 
the company will not let you accept a gratuity, 
iftnd 1 do not think for one minute you would 
.'dike to break the rule.’ He blew his whistle 
Ii^oze lie could hear the end of Hier speech, and 
thaoklul to see the hist of lier. He now 


wavers in'His attention to elderly ladies. Newlv- 
married and courting couples are his besl^flenas. 
It is customary for the porters to teU the 
guard if a newly-married couple we joining 
his train, and there is not a guard throughout 
the country who will not do his level best 
for them. He has gone beyond "rules and 
; regulations for this piupose, and has often been 
I fined’; but this is one of the unwritten rules 
i of the bi*otherhood; bo, newly-married couples, 
don’t forget your friend ‘ the guanl ’ when jour¬ 
neying on your honeymoon. Oourtiug-couples 
are soon detected by his experienced eye ; and he 
will do a good turn for them occasionally ; hut 
of 00111*86 he recognises the ditlei*euce iu the two 
cases. 

if an accident should take place between 
stations, the whole responsibility of protect ing 
his train and preventing further injury to p^- 
sengers and railway stock rests with him, and in 
such cases os this the guard soon shows of what 
metal he is made. The sti*oiig-uervcd and cool 
man will go about his woik uith some method ; 
but the nervous luid excitable man will most 
probably fly about in such a manner that the pas- 
sengei's will think something more terrible has yet 
to come; and consequently, he only adds to the 
confusion. But the man is as he is math', and 
too much sliouhl not be expected of him in such 
trying times. He is not a general, nor even a 
ca]>taiii; yet his duties under tlie.^e circumstances 
require as much skill and tact as is exiiected ironi 
those ofiicci*a when they are transpoi ting troops. 
When, liowever, a train enters a station, it is 
under the control ol tlie f-tation-mastcr or iu- 
sjiector in chaige, and the responsibility is then 
taken from tlie guard. {Serious ruihvuy uccideuts 
are unpleasant reading, but uulortunately they 
form a very imj>oi'tant iUun in the life of u tail- 
w*ay guard, and one wonders that after they have 
had practical experience of one, lliey sliould ever 
have the nerve to continue m that calling; but, 
like all great lerroi>, they ai-e no sooner over 
thuu they are almost forgotten. It is the same 
With the peasants of CiUatemala and the inhab¬ 
itants around Vesuvius; the earthquakes may 
shatter their dwellings and destioy tlieir villages, 
or the molten lava may bury their hoube>, but as 
soon aa all danger ajipears to be over, these 
catastrophes are foigotten, and the people build 
agaiif; yet it is only a matter of time belore 
they ai'e again razed to the ground hy the same 
awtul forces. 

The custom of ofl'ering drink to guards while 
they ai’e iu charge of trains is one to be very 
luiicli condemned ; but many guards, noiv, who 
are not total ahstaineiY:, relubu this dangerous 
kindness. It is not the one glass tiiat will luirt 
them ; ,but they are offered many, and perhaps 
they do not like to refuse ; and it may nappen 
that just when they hq-Ve had enough, some 
gentleman of standing luid a good sort to the 
guards offers them another. They might ofl'end 
lam to refuse, bb they accept, and they are for¬ 
tunate if no harm comes of it No; if pas¬ 
sengers want to be generous to the guai*d, give 
him the value of the drink in hard cash. It will 
do him more good, and he will at all times much 
prefer it He cannot choose in what manner a 
douceur shall lie given him; but try him, and 
he will be found to have sense enough to know 
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wha^t ia best for him. If all guards refused these 
offers «f drink on the road, the custom of oflering 
such a doubtful kindness would soon die out 

Guards often rise well in the service, as much 
through the intluence of gentlemen of position as 
through ttieir own merit This is not said in a 
carping or unkind spirit; they may merit the pro¬ 
motion, but the chances are that they would never 
have obtained it but for such inlluence ; and the 
moral is, for each guai*d to so ingratiate himself 
in the good opinion of his influentiid passengers 
that they will assist him all they can when a 
word from them will iusui*e his promotion. But 
on no account is he to neglect the oidinaiy 
passongei’ for tins purpose. A giuir<l may never 
know whom he has travelling with him ; and in 
these days of general third-class travelling, lai^e 
shareholders do not always pati'onise the luxu¬ 
rious cushions of a first. The guard has cliances 
to improve his position which no other class of 
railway servant has, and he should make good 
use of them. 

Y SHIP M A T r: L G U I S K 

TUB noMANCK OV A WKECIC. 

CHA1‘TKB XXV.—THE CHEW OF THE nARQUF.. 

Miss Temple released my arm and sank upon a 
bench. 

*(’an you doubt now that he is mad?’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘Soinewliat eccentric, ceitaiuly, but perhaps 
not mad, tliongh. lie is treating us very kiinlly. 
How intelligently he instructed his man lu regard 
to t)ur cabins 1 ’ 

‘lie may be kind; but 1 believe wa sliould 
have been safer on the hull than here.’ 

‘Oh no, no, no !’ 

‘But i say yes,’ slic exclaimed in her most 
imperious air, and gazing at me with hot and 
glowing eyes. ‘ It is quite true the wreck was 
burnt; but if this vessel hud not lome into sight, 
you would not have signulled, and then the hull 
would not have been set on lire. It is maddening 
to thiuk tluit perhaps within the next three or 
four hours the Indiamau or the corvette may sail 
over the very spot ^\here the wreck blew up.’ 

‘ I heartily hope that one or the other will do 
eo,’ said 1; ‘ for il she be so close to us as alil that, 
we ’re bound to fall in with lier,’ 

She looked at her hands, tufning her fingers 
buck and front, us though they were some novel 
and unexpected sight to her. 

*1 wonder, Ikli* Hugdalo,’ said .she, ‘you can 
doubt that the man is iu'^aue. Remember tlie 
extraordinary questions he put to you wlien we 
firat arrived, i believe, had you told, him you 
were ignorant of navigation, he would have sent 
us back to the wreck. And then how he stares ! 
There is something slfucking in the fixed regard 
.^of his dreadfully inanimate block eyes. What a 
very extraordinary face, too! < cannot believe ; 
that he is u sailor. He has the a[)puai-ance of a 
monk just released from some term of fe^ful 
][ienanee and morti/icatioii.’ 

* On the other hand, Miss Temple, he has 
receivetl ua very kindly. He would not suffer 
you to speak of paying him. He promptly sat 
us down to. such entertainment as his vessel 
iumishes. He may be mad half-way round the 


compass, but all the rest of the points ore 
sound.’ ^ 

‘1 am astonished,’ s^e cried \vilh a ma^pnei’ of; 
petulant vivacity, ‘to hear you say that we are 
safer in this ship than had we romainea in the 
hull. There we were alone; but who ai*^ the 
people with whom we must be locked up in this 
vessel until we sight the ludiamuu or some sail 
that will receive us ? A muiderer—convicts 
—mutineers—-a crew of men in whose sight a 
jewel must not be exhibited lest they should he 
tempted. Tempted to what?’ She violently 
shuddered. ‘How con you speak of this ship as 
safer than tlie wreck ? ’ 

‘Because 1 happen to feel quite certain that 
she is; but I wilt not say so, for it vexes you to 
lieai’ me.’ 

‘Oh this ridiculous, tliis horribly ridiculous 
degrading situation fills fhe with auger. To 
think ot being reduced to a perfect state of 
squalor—having to conceal one’s jewelry for fear 
of—of—something awful, I am sure; and you 
daro not, though you could name it, Mr Hngdale.’ 
1 smiieil, and hei* waviutli inci'cased. ‘Tiiat I 
should have been ever tempted,’ she proceeded, 

‘ to undertake the otlious voyage to Bombay, for 
thm! To be without a change of dress, to be 
obliged to sleep in a little dark horrid cabin, and 
meanwhile not to have the leu-st notion, when it 
IS all to end!’ 

Well, thought I, as I looked at her eyes shining 
with spirit and temper, and inai'ked the faint 
hectic of her ill-humour in her cheeks, the 
expression of mingled pride and frctfulness in 
her lips, the wrathful rising and fulling of her 
breast, here, to be siiro, is a new version of the 
play of Katharine and Petrucliio; only, though 
she be Kate to the life, it is not I, but old 
daddy Neptune who is to break her spirit, and 
uushrew her into somebody’s very humble 
servant.—But is there any magic, X thought, 
even moceuu’s rough, brutal, unconscionable usage 
to render docile such a woman as this? Nay, 
would any man wish it otherwise with liur than 
fis it is when he gazes at her eyes and figure, 
beholds the dignity and haughtiness of her car- 
rii^'e, the assumption of maiden sovereignty 
wisible in every move of her arm, in every curl 
of her lip, in every motion of her form ! 

‘What are you thinking of?’ she asked: ‘you 
are plunged in thought. I hope you ai'e strug¬ 
gling to do justice to my perception of the 
truth.’ 

I started, and then laughed out. ‘ I will not 
tell 3 uu wliat 1 was thinking oi,’ said I; ‘ but I 
will express what was in luy mind whilst you 
were speaking ju-st now. You dwell with horror 
upon the captain’s account of his crew. Well, I 
heartily wish for both our sakes that they were an 
hanest straight-headed body of men. ^ut then 
every ship’s fotecastle is a menagerie. There U 
ruiliauism, and there is respectability. Quite 
likely that the carpentei* Lush may liave kill^ 
a man; but one must hear the story before 
deciding to call him a murderer. So of the 
convicts—so of the mutineers. In many sliips 
at sea there is unspeakable provocation, and 
crimes are con^mitted of which tlie blo^ rests 
upon the head of any one sooner tlian those who 
01*0 held guilty and punished by the law. 1 am 
not to be greatly fri^tened by Captain Braiue’s 
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talk of his crew, particularly since in a few 
days we may oither be on board tlie.Indiaman or 
homeward-bound in anotl^^r ship.—3Let us now 
go on ^ck. £ wish to take a view of the sailors, 
and see what sort of a craft tiiis is, for us yet I 
have*8een but little of her.’ 

I could not help remarking that she kept very 
olc^ to me os we made our way out of the cuddy, 
and that the glances site direct^ forwards where 
some seamen were at work were full of apprelieu- 
«on. The short poop of the iMlij lUancJu'- was 
gained by a ceutral ladder falling fair in the f(u;e 
of tile little doorway of the cuddy front with 
its two small windows and row of buckets. A low, 
handsomoly-carveil woo<leu rail was fixed athwait 
the break of this laisod deck, and 1 stood with 
Miss Temple at a point of it that provided me 
with a clear view fo^e and aft. The captiiin sat 
on a grating abaft the wheel reading. Mr Lush 
was near the mizzen riggin^% gazing seawards with 
a stubborn wooden expression of face. After the 
spacious decks and wi«le topgallant-forecastle of 
tlie Indiamau, this little Lady lUanclw looked a 
mere toy. But though a ship^shows least admir¬ 
ably from her own deck, I Ibimd a ile^il to please 
and even delight me in tlie tiiat compreliensive 
look I thi'ew around. She was as clean iis a 
yachtthe insides of her bulwarks were painted 
a delicate green, and they were as spotless as 
though the brush were just oif them; on either 
Aide were two little brass guns, mounted on 
carriages, and they shone as freshly as though 
the sunlight were upon them; the running gear 
was everywhere neatly coiled away. The small 
caboose, with its smoking cliuune\% abaft the 
foremast; the length of windlass close in under 
the overlap of the short space of forecastle; the 
white longboat; tlie white scuttle-butt abreast of 
it; the little winch abaft the maiunia.sl; the 
brass-lined circle of the wheel in the grasp of the 
sober, good-tempered-looking old fellow who had 
made one of the boat’s crew; the two shapely 
clinker-built ([uurter-buuts hanging at the davits 
abrbasb of the niizzen must—these and much inoi-e 
seemed details of a miniature delicacy and finish, 
th^ entered with surprising effect into the fabric’s 
general character of toy-like grace and elegance. 
On high, the white canvas soared in symiiietricab 
spaces; but after the towering s])ires of the 
Indiamaii, the main-yard of this little barque 
seemed within reach of the hand, and the tiny 
skysail tiiat crowned the summit ol the airy, 
snow-white, faintly-swelling cloths no Ij.igger tli ui 
a lady’s pocket-handkerchief. 

^This is I’eally a beautiful little ship, Miss 
Temple,’ said 1. 

‘ I might be able to admu*e her from the dock 
of the Countess Idtiy she auswereil ; * but there 
most be happiness to enable me to find beauty, 
and 1 am not happy here.’ « 

I searched the sea-line, but it Wha as bore and 
flawless as the rim of a brand-new guinea. Tlie 
dull shadow of tlie morning still overspread the 
heavens; it was the same leaden sky, with here 
and there a little break of faintness, revealing 
some edge of apparently motionless cloud, and 
'oceap, Ifty sallow beneath it, darker than it 
f^i^he pencilling of the ripples which 
the wide excuse as they rode the 
light heave of the swell. There were some 
at w^rk in the waist on jobs, of which 


I forget the nature; I examined them atten¬ 
tively—they were within easy eyeshot j , but 
tliough thei*e was no luck of prejudice in my 
observation, I protest 1 could find nothing 
rascally in their appearance. They were oil 
of them of the then familiar typo of «nerchant 
seaman, as like to members of the crew of the 
Indinmun as one pea is to another; faces burnt 
by the sun and decorated with the usual assem¬ 
blage of warts and moles, all of them of an un¬ 
mistakably English cut—1 am siieaking of the 
five of them then visible—dressed in the rough 
apparel of the ocean, rude shirts revealing the 
bare hairy bieasl, duck breeches ivilh stains of 
oil and tar in them which there was no virtue 
in the scrubbing-brush and tlie lee-scuppers to 
remedy. Miss Temple, standing at my side, gazed 
at them. 

‘They have quite the look of cut-throats, I 
think,’ said she. 

‘ Well, now, to my fancy,’ said I, * they seem 
os honest a set of lively uearties as one could 
wish to sail with.’ 

‘Toil merely say that to encourage me,’ she 
exclaimed with a pout of vexation. ‘Observe 
that man with the black beai’d—the one that is 
nearest to us. Could you figure a completer 
likeness of a pirate ? I do not like his way of 
glancing at us out of the corner ot his eyes, i^n 
honest sailor would stare boldly.’ 

1 laughed, and then put on a face of apology. 

‘You will be smiling at those fears in a lew 
ilays, I hope,’ 1 excluimetl. 

‘ V'es; but it is the meanwhile we have to 
think of,’ she answered. ‘Look at that man 
thei*e’—meaning Mr Lush; ‘pray, tell me, Mr 
Ougd.de, that he has a very handsome, imuily, 
good-tenipci-ed face.’ 

‘No; 1 confess 1 don’t like his apnearance,’ I 
answered, stealing a peep at the sulky-looking 
old dog, who continued to stai'e at the liurizou 
with the immovability of a figure-head; ‘yet 
inside of that hide there may .be stowed away a 
very worthy member of society. A cmb-upplc 
is not a fx*uit to delight the eye ; but I believe it 
is wholesome eating, though a tritle austere.’ 

At tliat momoiit the captain looked up from 
his book, and after taking a prolonged view of us, 
came in a slow walk to where wo were standing, 
huldiii^r the volume in his hand. 

‘ Y«>u have a charming little ship here, cap¬ 
tain,’ said I; * I am exceedingly pleased with 
' her.’ 

I ‘ Yes, sir; she ’k a handy cralt She will do 
her work,’ lie answered, sending liis unwinking 
I eyes with their sort of slow dead look along 
the deck. 

' ‘ Whidi, of those men down there are the 

convicts Wl mutineefs?’-began Miss Temple. 

He whipped round upon her with a vedie- 
meiu^e of manner that seemed a veritable fury 
of temper to the first seeing and hearing 
of it. 

‘Upon your life, not a word! B’ye want to 
see ;ne a murdered man ? ’ He twisted round on 
to me: * Sir, you are to know nothing, if you 
please. This lady is to know nothing. 1 asked 
ye both in the cabin to. be secret. It that man 

yonder hod overheard her !'- He stopped 

shoit, pointing with his thumb over*his shoulder 
at Lusti. 
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Miss Temple waa deadly pale. She had the 
same cowed air I hod observed in her during 
our first few hotirs abdard tlie wreck. 

* I am very sorry,’ she mutteied. 

*It’s for the sake of our lives, mem!’ he ex¬ 
claimed in a whisper, imttiug his finger to his lips. 

It was# time to change tlje subject I asked 
him how long he had occupied in his passage 
from tlie Thames to this point, spoke of the 
light trade-wiml and battling airs wc Iiad en¬ 
countered, told him once again of the privateer¬ 
ing brig, asked him what lie thought would be 
tlie chance of the corvette’s cutter in sucli weather 
as she wont adrift in, and in this way coaxed him 
out of his temper until 1 had got him to some 
posture of affability once more. I <lo not re¬ 
collect the number of days he named as con- 
taine<l in his passage from London, but I can 
remember that it was a very swift run, proving 
daily totals which must have come very near to 
steam at times. 

‘Sucli a nimble* keel as this should make you 
very easy, Miss 1 emple,’ said I; ‘ wliy, here is 
a craft to sail round and round the Vountfs^ hla. 
Kveu though wo hliouMn’t pick her up, it is 
fifty to one that of all her passengers we two 
shall be the first to arrive in India.’ 

Slie fastened her eyes upon tlic deck with a 
countenance of incredulity and despair. 

*1 suppose your port will bo St Louis, sir?’ 
said I. 

lie stared at me for some moments without 
speaking, and then slowly inclined his head in 
a single nod. 

‘I waa never in that island,’ I continued; 
‘but T presiuno we sliall not be at a loss for a 
vessel to carry ns to some part of India whence 
we may easily make onr way to Lombay.’ 

His lackdustre gaze f'cemed to grow deader 
as, after a pause, he exclaimed: ‘There’ll be 
some French skipper make terms with, 1 
don't doubt, for a passage north.’ 

‘ you talk, Mr Hugdale,’ said Miss Temple, ‘a.s 
though you were ivell assured that wc should not 
fall in with the Indiaman.’ 

‘ I am desirous of creating jdonty ol chances 
for ourselves,* saul I ; then gathering that this 
might not be a t<>pic profitable to pursue in tlie 
pnisence of so singular a listener as Captain 
kraine, I again branched off. ‘How many,’ 
said I carelessly, ‘go to a crew with yo**, cap¬ 
tain ? ’ 

He answered leisurely; ‘ Thhtccn as we now 
arc, all tohl. There was fourteen afore Mr 
Chicken died.’ 

‘Well, even at tliat,’ said I, ‘a single w’atch 
should be able to reef down for you. 1 sup¬ 
pose’—here I sunk my voice—‘that Mr Lu»>h 
yonder is now your chief-mate?’ , 

‘No,’ he replied, speaking stealthily ; *T’m my 
own chiof-inatc. He’s the shiji’s carjienter, and 
stands watch as secohd ottieer.—But wha^ are 
ye to do,’ he proceeded, nreserviug his stealtliy' 
delivery, ‘ with a man w’liose education don’t let 
him go no further than making a mark for his 
name ? ’ ‘ 

* Then, I take it, there is nobody aboard capable 
of navigating the vessel but yourself?’ 

‘We’ll tjilk about that presently,’ said lie with 
a singular Ipok, and pointing with his finger to 
the deck. • 


i I observed that Miss Temple narrowly watched 
; him. 

‘Was Mr Chicken a pretty good navigator?’ 
said I. i 

He appeared to forgjbt himself in thought, then, 
with a slow emerging air, so to speak, ana a stead¬ 
fast, quite embarrassing stare, he responded: 
‘Chicken was acquainted with the use of the 
sextant He likewise understood the meaning 
of Greenwich time. He couldn’t take a star; 
but his reckonings was always close when he 
got them out of the sun. He’d been bred a 
colliennan, and it took him some time to recover 
the loss of coasts and lee shores and lights. But > 
he was a good sailor, and a religious man; and 
his death was a blow, sir.’ 

‘Almost a pity that it wasn’t Mr Lush who was 
beckoned overboard,’ said I. (The carpenter had 
now trudged aft, and was looking into the com¬ 
pass out of hearing.) • 

‘Ahr exclaimed Captain Braine, heaving a 
deep sigh and shaking his head : * Lush’s loss 
would nave been my gain. One Chicken was 
worth all the Lushes that were ever attoat.—But 
hush, mem, if yoa please.’ 

‘ I shall certainly say nothing more about your 
crew,’ exclaimed Miss Temple quickly and a little 
haughtily, while she slightly recoiled from the 
face he turned upon her. 

‘ Have you any books aboard, Captain Braine ?’ 
said I, glancing at tbe volume he held in his 
hand. ‘Any sort of amusement in the shape of 
chess or cards to liclp Miss Teniple and myself 
to kill an hour or two from time to time ? ’ 

‘There are some vollnnis in Cliicken’s cabin 
that belonged to him,’ answered Captain Braine. 

‘ 1 ’ve read two or three of them. His cargo that 
way was usually edifying. There’s Haxtt^s 
Shu'e: a good yarn ; there’s the Pihjri'D^s Vro- 
(jrm; and there’s the JHiole Donty o' Man — 
a bit leewardly ; I couldn’t fetch to windward 
in it my.self. For my part, one Ixiok’s enough 
for me,; and excepting some vollnms on navi¬ 
gation, it is the only work I goes to sea 
with.’ 

‘The Bible !’ 1 exclaimed, taking it from him. 

I was astonished and pleased. There seemed 
little for one to apprehend in the character of 
in man who couhl dedicate his leisure to the 
study of that Book, and 1 was sensible of 
an emotion of resect for the fatrango-looking, 
staring figure as i returned the little volume 
to him. 

He drooped it into a side-pocke^ and then 
most abruptly walked to the rail, took a long 
look at the weather and a long look aloft, trndgoa 
over to Mr Lush, with whom he exchanged a 
sentence or two, ami immediately afterwards dis¬ 
appeared down the c(»mpanioii. 

For some lime after this Miss Temple and I 
the deck together. There was much to 
talk about, aial my companion found a deal to 
say about (‘apUdn Braine, ■whilst, as we walked, 

I wouhl ciitch her taking furtive peeps at Mr 
Lush, who, it was easy to see, had inspired her 
with av(3r8ion and fear, though the man hdd 
not offered to addreas a word to us, nor had he 
once looked our way, thirstily inquisitive as his 
stare had been whilst in the boat. I could not 
help contrasting lier behaviour no%v with what 
I recollected of it aboard the Co^^deis Ida. She > 
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had put her hand into my arm, and the intimacy 
of our atoociation ih this way might well have 
sn^ested an af&anced pair. She talked eaj^rly 
am with Ml the passion of the many emotions 
whtcli in her with ner references to our 
^lation, to her aunt, to the chance of our 
wghtjng the Indiaman, ami the like; and 1 
don’t doubt that the men wlio watched us 
from the fore-part of the vessel put us down 
Mther as husband and wife or a betrothetl 
'couple, 

>And all this in three days! Three days ago 
shh could hardly bring herself to speak or even 
to look at me; and now fortune had contrived 
^hat %he should have no other companion, that 
she shouM be locked up with me alone in a 
aismasted hull, and then be bronglit, always 
with me at her side, into a vessel where, ns she 
believed, fcbew was much more tf) fill us with 
alarm than in the wo^st of the conditions which 
entered into our existence aboard the wreck! 
i^A^in and again she would ask, with her dark 
^d glowing eyes bent with an exprosMon of 
^spair upon my face, Vhen it w'as to end and 
how it was to end; and those (piostions niy 
heart would echo as I gazed at the cold and ' 
alarmed beauty of her fac.e, but with a very j 
different meaning from what she attached to the 
inquiries. | 

' ; At.last she grew weary of walking, and T took 
her below and sat with her awhile on a cushioned 
' locker. It was now drawing on to four o^clock 
m the afternoon ; the breeze quiet, the sky in 
shadow, the sea very .smooth save for the soft 
undulation of the swell, which pleasantly and 
soiothingly cradled the little fabri^O? she 'slipped 
through it of a milky white fnnll^ater-iine lo . 
truck to the impulse of her wide ovorliaiiging i 
pinions. After a bit, 1 observed a heaviness in | 
the lids of my companion, and urged her to he j 
down and take some rest. vShe consented; and J 
lingered at her side until sleep overcame her, 
and then I stood for a while surveying with deep 
admiration the calm sweetness of her face, into 
; which had stolen the tendciuo'>s of tlu? uncon- 
; scioue woman, softening down tlic haughty andi- 
ing of eyebrow, unbending tin* imperions set of 
the smuth. Tt was as though her spirit clad 
in her owji beauty was reve.ded to me disrobed" 
of all Idrt trapping'’ of the waking humoui’s. I 
^ould have knell by her side, and in that ])Ostui'e 
; h&ve watched her for an hour Can it be, thought 
I, ds I crept softly to the cuddy door, that I am 
iuJtove with her? 

T leisurely filled my pipe from the hunk of | 
tobacco I had met with in the wreck, taking. . 
whilst I did so, 1 sU>od on the nnarter-deck, | 
a good steady look at such of the sailoi's ns were j 
about, thongli I contrived an idly curious manner, j 
and directed iny eyes as often at the barqiie'h, 
furniture as at tlie seamen. After I ha<l been ' 
an. the poop a few minutes, Mr Lush left it to | 
go forward; and with my pipe betwixt my teeth, 

1 lounge*! over to the binnacle to see how the | 

. ship headed. The man who grasped the spokes 

S I the honesttfaced fellow I had bef*>re noticed 
the whod; h^ I mean, of the minute eyes 
i • whiskers joining at his throat, who had 
Ireaied me in the boat whilst we lay along- 
i the hull. I noticed that he seemed to stir 
e unCjMily as I approached, as though 


nervously meilitating a speech, and 1 had scarcely 
glono^l into the compass bowl when he eat- 
claimed : ‘ 1 beg ■your pifirdctti, sir.’ 

I looked atdiim. 

* The noose,’ said he, ‘ came forrads afore I lay 
aft for this herei^M that tlie ship you came out 
of and lost sight of“\va8 the ComUess IdoJ- 

‘ That is so,’ I exclaimed. 

* Might I make so bold,’ he contittudl, slightfjjr 
moving the wlieel, and bringing his specks of eyes 
into a squint over my head as he sent a fd|lknce at 
the tiny skysail pulling under the main-truck, ‘as 
to inquire if so be that the bo’aim of that ship was 
a man named SmaBridge?’ 

‘ Yes, Smallridge; that w.-is the boatswain’s 
name,’ I replied, warming up to the mere refer¬ 
ence to that hearty sailor. 

‘Well,’ sai«l he, ‘1 heerd that he was agoing 
bo’bim in thal ship, and I was pretty nigh signing 
for her myself, only that her date of .sailing didn't 
t^iv*; me (juile long enough ashme. - Ami how is 
Mj‘ Smallrnlgc, sir?’ 

‘ Very well, indeed,’ said I. 

* I’ve got a perltcler respect for !Mr Sn.tdl 
rhlge/ he continued; ‘he kep’ coni]*au\ a\‘,W 
inv Mstcr iur some time, an<l would ha’ marn 
her, but she tailed on to a ftojer whilst he » 
away, preiarring tlie lob^t<*r to tlie slu llbacK,; :t 
lA'oIl, I ’hi glad to l.irn that he ’u ln*nrty, T’m suiv 
Tf so be a.*! we bh<.uld fall in with the 

hht, and put you aboard uitliout ni\ seeing of 
Mr Smallndge, I M take it we''-\ kind, mi, h’ 
you’d give him Joe Wetlierly’s rc^pccK.’ 

‘I certainly will,’ said I uilli aia«‘Mty ; ‘Init I 
fear tliere is little chance of our meeting with tin. 
ludiamaii.’ 

‘Well, there’s uo tolling,’ he e.vclaimod ; ‘but 
.she’ll iiave to be right in Ibis here barque’s wrid, 
supposing hor to be ah.-ad ; ami it ne sb udil 
jia-ilt her in tl.^ daik, nh_\, then, g<»o(l-ni;_-bt ‘ lor 
she’s like gu-asc iii the watei is Uu.-' lure Lmiif 
Hkfuche.' 

‘Siuallridge and I were viry j'»od iriends. 
He’d hoen n sailor iii tlie ohi]. 1 was alteniards 
ini<lshipman in.’ 

‘Oh, indeed,’ cued he. ‘And so you was at 
sen, sir? 

1 wip about to reply, designing to leiul him on 
into answering cerlnin questions 1 had in my 
mind (onei'vning tin* captain and crew of thb 
barque, wlie-i Mr Lush came up the poop ladder ; 
so, knowing the etiquette, 1 haule<l ofi', but with 
the full inleiitionot sounding Mr Joe Wetherly 
at l.iige when an opportunity should offer. 

A CAKALIAK LUMBER-MILL. 

Tut effect produced upon the minds of the first 
explorers ‘of Canada, as they gazed from the 
summit of the liill upon which the citadel of 
Quebec now stimU, at the’vast expanse of wood¬ 
land and forest which stretched far and wiile to 
the distant horiztm, is thus graphically described 
by a modem historian: ‘ When the white man 
fii'st stood on the sumniit of this bold headland, 
moat of the country was fresh from the hand of 
the Creator, Far as the eye could reacli, the dark 
forest spread ; ovei* hill and valley, mountain and 
plain ; up to the craggy peaks, down to the blue 
water's edge, and even from projecting rocks, and 
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in fissures of the lofty precipice, the <leep green 
mantle of the summer foliage hung its gracefiil 
folds. In the dim distonce, north, south, east, and 
west, where mountain rose above mountain in 
tumultuous variety of outline, it was still the 
same; (me vast leafy veil concealed the virgin face 
of Nature*from the stranger’s sight’ 

More than three centuries of French and ; 
BfitiKh enterprise have done much to thin these j 
vast forests, and in their place are to Ihj found 
M'aving corn-fields and fruitful orchards. The 
province of Quebec has now to a great extent been 
(lenutled of its foliage; but in tlic neiglilxuiring 
province of Ontario enough still remains to make 
the lumber industry of Eastern (^inada a staple of 
Oaimdian export for many a year to come ; while 
in the Far West, on the PaciOc coast, tlie viigin 
/i>vcst is still aliiioj-fc untouched by the hand of 
m.tu ; and a railway louinoy throngli the conqmr.i- 
tively svUlcd parts of Quebec and Oufarit) will 
Mieedily .‘o.'Vince a vi‘-it(»r i»f the former extent, of 
tli'-sc ani'uuit torest^ Field aftiT field is pa^'-ed 
I \s ith almost (iidless monotony, still exhibiting the 
I 'diJii f <l and naked trunks ol the tiees uliirh onee 

i f'rnn*d part of the juine^val fore.sL ‘\ Im-U of 
no^dlaud forms the almost invariable bnekgrouml 

i of till* suene, while or.'a?.I.iminy the railway runs 
. M coUHidi ruble dl^^.•la(e through the still uncut 

• Uall. 

\ A‘'!i'’eil in the lown*’, the visitor is still] 
Tenuuded i*f the same be-t The bouses are for , 
»'.e MK'-t p.iH '*111101 woo<l ; tlie pavementa are' 
loii-tvih'bMl o'. ,.r(] ; the verv roads are in some | 

i-eL.ncos paved with the Siiine m.itenal. Fires ] 
arc conHei[Upntl} ol v<*ry fretpieut occunviico, and I 
it i- by no im-uns luuommon tor an entire town i 
to be de.*itro\e(l. J 

d'lii* great centre of' Uie lmnber-trud(‘ in Kastorn | 
v’.iai la H at Ottawa, .i rising town o' hirty-se.ven 
tboP o ' iiibabit.mts, r-ituated on tl e hanks of the | 
me. (I'.t.i which it lia-^ obtuned it-* nunn*. Tul j 
iVceat-e nol.l'iii., more tliau a sm.ill village, it ha*! j 
iuleiv ri.M : n* . ‘ii-.eleiable imp-orbuice, owing to | 
tlie f.ict ot it-' ii u-Jig bo'.Ti si-l,*['te<{ as the pobtieal i 
cajiital ot the Dominion oft’ainuln. Here on an I 
eminence overlooking the me" and comii..in'ling } 
an extensive view' of the .'Urioiuiding ronntry, are 
situated the connnodiou'. ami elegant I'ailiament j 
Buildings, one of the finest spijcine'us ol modern ! 
architecture in the wliole oj .\oi th America Put ; 
it is along tlie course of the n\er • dtawn oinl its j 
tributariea tliat the sent of the lumber-industry K * 
to be foimil. Tin* )»rincipal milN are clustered 
areiiml tlie pictnresf(iio (fiiaiidiere JmIIh, and work 
is carried on m tliem day and idght without 
ceasing; for ns soon as the »ltiylight fades away, its 
place is supplied by a brilliant electric light. At 
midnight on Saturday all work i-' suspendo*!, and 
is not again resumeil til) the following Jdonda}*. 
The liimbermoii are mainly of Frelicli-Oanadian 
extraction, partly bociyise "the work is difficult, 
reijuiring several yeuiy’ experience before iUcaii 
1x5 properly mastered, anvl partly because of the 
extreme jealousy with which tne men engaged 
regard interlopers of any other nationality. 

In, its various departments, the lumber-trade is 
carried on all the year round. "In tlie winter the 
trees are felled in the forests which lie around the 
somms of the Ottawa and it'* tributaries, stripped 
of their brauche-, cut into lengths and marked 
witli the owUKii’s uuiue ui other means of identifi¬ 


cation. Then, when the ice bus broken up in the 
early spring, the logs arl floated dowm the river 
by the current until they reach the miUs situated 
around the neighbourlmod of Ottawa. At \*arioo« 
IKiints along the banks of the river, men are 
stationed to prevent the logs from stramlmg and 
accumulating, and so forming an obstruction.. On 
their amval at the mills the logs are again identi¬ 
fied, the property of each owner being recogniseil 
by its special mark, and the remainder being sent 
oti to itti destination lower down the stream. Te 
prevent fraud, each mill-owner has one or 
agents stationed at the mills wliieli lie above 
owni in the higher reaches of the river. It is the 
business of these men to stand at some fixed ^int 
in mid-Rtreain immediately above the mill, armed 
witli long poles, by means of which they turn 
over an*! investigate the private nmrk of each log 
a<! it is carrie<l along by tlie curj-ent. The busy 
time at the ]umlx*r-mills U fiuring the spring and 
summer, throughout which period of the ywa* 
the lumber is sawn into planks and stacked ip^ 
the yards until it is fully seasoned. Iljen ^ 
the autumn the last veaFb haulier, which has !)f 
that tune become srificiently seasoned, is bound 
togctbei* mto immuise rafts, floated down the 
lower reaches of the Ottawa and the St Lawrence, 
ami thence conveycti by sea to its destination in 
Eiiropt* *)!• elM'where. 

I It was the gootl fortune of the w’riter and of tl»e 
, frituhl with whom he was travelling to be person- 
' ally e.)uductcd over one. of the lai^est or these 
I milb bv the manager himself. Tlie works of Mr 
i E<My are situated on the opposite bank of the 
I river, immediately below the Ohaudiere Falls, in 
I the small town of Hull, wliidi bears the same 
] relatitm to Ottawa that i..ondon south of tlie 
I Tliomes (Iocs to the north. Here are situated 
imuiv of the princi])al mills and factories rising 
I uiuong the dwellings of the poorer inhabitants, 
i All idea of the extent of the lumber-trade may lie 
! g.'ithered from the fact that Messre Eddy’s mills 
j alone esiteml for more than u mile along the 
i 11 . cr, and that the entire w'oiks are treversed by 
a small raihv.iy, w'liich is UM'd to convey men 
I and material from one end to the other. 

I Inside the mills the eye U bewildered by the 
jintruate nelwork of machinciy, and the ear is 
l^leufcuctl by ii roar so intense that it is iinpo.«sible 
; to hoar the voice of your nearest ludghhour. 
j J'lctnre to 3 onl^elf the r.isping iioi-e made by the 
I ftciiiin ol a single haiid.suw, and then in its jdace 
sub-^titute some halt-doxeii iininense machii^ 
each worked with eight huge circular saws. 
Wherever yon look, eveiythnig appears to be in 
motion; tlie very air vibrates with the roar «f 
the luaclimery. The floating lune-log** are first 
drawn out of tlie water by on ingenious system, 
of grappling-irons; they are then stripp^ lof 
their diark, s(]Uured and planed, and finally sawa 
iifto planks. The eight saws of the machme ore 
driven straight through the fibre of the wqoC 
witli a .sharp splitting noise resembUng the tearr- 
ing of calico j fud so fiue are their tee;tn that the 
severuice elTccted.by their biting can berety 
be dete‘*ted by the naked eye. The whede ppoo^: 
is completed from beginning to end hi less th 
two minutes. The severed planks are then cani 
away and stacked in the usual manner. ■■ 

But the night effe-’t, when the work is carrieS 
on under the glare of the electric \ight, is evea 
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more weird and striking. The seething waters of 
the Fall are hriUiaatly Illuminated by the light 
proceeding from the various mills in the locality, 


to fjie incessant din of the machinery, form a 
piotore not easily to be forgotten. I'he waste 
material and defective planks are collected 
tc^ether and sold for nrewood. The great 
problem, however, which is now exercising the 
i^ds both of the mill-owners and of the towns¬ 
people is how to dispose of the sawdust^ t^S of 
which are iiung bodilV into the river the 

year. So mu^ is ^his the ca^ that it ia said 
that the bed of the river is being rapidly'^6^^ 
np. The course of the stream is discolourea for 
miles below Ottawa by floating sawdust, and 
occasionally explosions are caused in the water 
by the gas generated Vn the sunken particles. At 
the present time the auuuicipality ai*e threaten¬ 
ing to compel the mill-owners to consume tlieir 
own sawdust; and it is to be hoped that this 
obvious precaution wMl be ado^ited before the 
level of the river is seriously affected. 

In connection with liis lumber-mills Mr Eddy 
*also has a factory for making matches. He lias 
recently patented an ingenious process by whi(;1i 
it is possible to make the boxes entirely by 
machinery. Long strips of cardboard arc placed 
in the machine, which cuts them into the requi¬ 
site length, glues them firmly together, and stamps 
them with the name of the maker by an almost 
simultaneous process. There are two of these 
machines at work throughout the day, and each 
machine is capable of turning out one hundred 
and sixty-five boxes in a minute, wlxicli, allow¬ 
ing for a working-day of ten hours, gives the 
immense sum-total of nincty-ninc thousand 
boxes for each madiinc, or close upon two 
hundred tliousand a day ! The process by which 
the matches ai*e made is almost equally interest¬ 
ing, but differs litUo from that which is pursued 
in our own country. 

In another department, wooden buckets are 
cut, clamped, fitted with bottoms, grained and 
varnished, almost entii-ely by muehinery, not a 
single nail being used in the whole construction. 
But most interesting of all is tlie process by 
which fireproof buckets arc made out of saw¬ 
dust. In the first stage of eonstnictioii the saw¬ 
dust is leduced to a pulp, in which condition it 
somewhat resembles the rags nt a paper-mill. 
Then the pulp is forced into shape under stiong 
hydraulic pressure, from which it enierges witli 
the appearance and consistency of potters clay. 
The half-completed bucket is next baked at a 
temperature ranging from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred degrees ; after which it is soaked 
for a considerable time in a chemical ingredient^ 
which renders it utterly impervious to the taste 
of any fluid or even acid. At the end of these 
! diflerent processes the completed bucket has ac¬ 
quired the firmness and duraoility of concrete or of 
stone. Tlie sawdust employed has to be imported 
from a distance, as the pine-logs of which the 
,,clumber at Ottawa mainly consists leave behind 
i Jthehi a resinous deposit At the present moment, 
Mr Eddv is elaborating a process by 
;.,^^^ich he eventually hopes to extract the resin 
the p^e sawdust When this is accom¬ 


plished, it will serve the double purpose of 
benefiting liimnelf, by putting on end to the 
importation of foreign sawdust and of pleasing 
the townspeople by saving the river from 
pollution. 

A general survey of the extensive yards in 
which the lumber is stacked and seasoned com¬ 
pleted our very interesting visit to Messrs Eddy's 
works, and left us filled with admiration of 
Canadian enterprise and ingenuity, which bids 
fair to give that important province of the 
British empire a prominent position and com¬ 
manding influence among the nations of the 
iutnre. 


Tm BOSS OF THE YELLOW DOG. 

A WESTERN BTOKT. 

PART III.—CONCLUSION. 

It must not be supposed that Fi-ank Sanborn 
had abandoned his original project of attenqxting 
to discover his brother’s wife and child. On the 
other hand, it was moi-e than ever the main 
factor in all his plans, and in purchasing the 
Yellow Dog pi-operty he placed himself in a 
po.sition to pursue the strongest clew which 
mid so far crossed liis path. It was fortunate 
for Frank that he possessed the means wdiereby 
lie could thus so easily gratify liis desiw to 
follow up every chance, to iiiako amends in some 
sort for the fatal result of his hot temper years 
ago. 

When he arrived in California from Australia 
he wan already as wealthy as liis fatlicr had 
been when the old gentleman rotiied from active 
life in India; and he was glad when the oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself for investing his money 
in the precise spot where the inve.4igation into 
Ins brothei'’8 aflairs just then seenietl to call 
him. 

‘The boss’ soon settled down in his new 
sphere of action, and was not long in acquiring 
tfie respect, good-will, and even admiration of 
the stitinge mass of humanity in Blue Rocket 
Gulcli. The boys could see that Frank Sanborn 
W}is a man with a mind of his own, and a stiff 
backbone. Mentally and physically he seemed 
to them like a man born to couiiiiaud—a man 
who never siioke a word wliich he did not mean, 
and which he did not aUo mean sliould be 
understood and respected. Such men invariably 
rise to the surface the worhl over, but especially 
so in the Far West, where an absence oi police 
and other ivjiresentativcs of organised law and 
order gives greater opportunity for men possess- 
yxg a combination of moral and physical strength 
to come the front us leaders of their fellowa 
So Franlc Sanborn was boss of the Yellow Dc^, 
not merely by reason of his legal ownership 
of the mine, but also by'virtiie of hisackuow* 
ledged superiority in the community os a man. 
He won the lioarts of many by his practical 
kindness. He did not tiy to revolutionise Blue 
Rocket, and attempt to make an impossible 
Utopia out of a Nevada mining camp; but 
taking things as he found them, he did try to 
impi-ove the place and its denizens. He did not 
build a church and distribute tracts, nor even 
insist on the miners signing the pledge ; but he 
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did his best at persuading the boys to build 
better dwellings, and to apply a few of the 
simple laws of hygiene to their doily life. And 
as he was not backward in giving assistance both 
in United States currency and good atlvice, he 
was far from unsuccessful in his enorts. 

Frank* Sanborn’s own residence was a palace 
when compared with the other habitations in 
the Gulch. It was only a frame slianty built 
of pine-boards, but it boasted three rooms— 
a kitchen, a sitting-room, ami a sleeping apart¬ 
ment. The sitting-room also did duty as oltice 
and library; for in it were the boss’s desk and 
iron safe, while several tiers of shelves were 
loaded down with book.s of all kinds. Two 
or three of them were old school and college 
favountes, which had accompanied their owner 
in all his travels j but most of them were more 
recent purchases ma<le in San Francisco ; while 
not a few of them had been oixlered all the way 
from New York and Boston. 

The owner of tliese treiisures was not the only 
one who derived benefit from them. All thiongh 
tlie winter whicli followed Frank Sanborn’s ad¬ 
vent to Blue Itocket l>c had two constant visitors, 
who became his pupils-Seph and her ‘best 
fellow.’ They uere both bright and apt to learn ; 
hut they had neither of them ever had the benefit 
of schooling, so Frank took idcasurc in going 
over some of his boyhood’s studies for their 
benefit. Seph progres ed ama/ingly, for she 
was able to devote the greater part of each day 
to licr bo*)ks j while Johnny, of coui’se, could 
only give his evenings. 

Bike Seph, ‘ Krisco Johnny ’ could tell very 
little of his early history, lie was left, while he 
was but a ‘tad of a hoy,’ without father or 
mother, to get a living as best he could on 
the streets of San Francisco. As he grew 
ohler, he came eastward to the mining districts, 
and finally drifted to Blue Rocket. He did not 
even know his full name, and lus the part of it 
wliich he did i*ecoUect was lather common, the 
miners prefixed ‘Frisco’ in liononr of the town 
from wliich he hailc<l—to dislmguiUi him from 
tlie huudrc<l-aiid-one other John’-, Jacks, and 
Johnnies in tlie camji. 

The boss of tlie Yellow Dog came to be very 
fond of both his young friemls. He liked tlieiy 
better than he remembered to have cared for 
any one, except his father—and one of^them he 
loved. Yes, when the .snows ineltt‘d from the 
mountain tops and the wihl spring weather made 
it'' appearance to disturb tlic regularity of studies, 
Frank Sanborn liad to acknowledge to himself 
that ho was in love with Seph. 

And Seph ? • Well, witli all liia experience and 
his knowledge of human nature, Frank could not 
satisfy himself os to Seph’s o\vi\ feelings-^he 
was not by any means sure that tlie' girl knew 
the real meaning of love. One tiling he could 
see : Frisco Johnny loved Seph with all the 
intensity of ardent, youthful afiectioii and'admir- 
atiou. The lad worthipped l^r; and it would be 
no exaggeration to state that lie would doubt- 
leas have laid down his life, if Seph had so 
wished, or if Seph could have been benefited 
thereby. And still Frank could not determine 
how much Soph cared for this boyish lover of 
hers. 

One fapt seemed evident to the rich man : if 


he had not come to/Blue Rocket, it would have 
been faiidy straight'eailing for Frisco Johntiv, 
so far as Seph was concerned. And now 1 Well, 
Frank Sanborn was sufficiently man of the world- 
to know that with his years, his manly appear¬ 
ance, his experience, his educational advantages, 
ttiul his conversational powers—to say notliing 
of his vast wealth—it w’ould be a comparatively » 
easy matter for him to go into the race for ^pn 
and win. If she were ilceply in love with the 
boy, or had she so mucii as passed her word to 
marry him, matters miglit have worn a different 
appearance, and success might not liave seemed 
60 attainable. But Sanborn felt convinced that 
neither of these possibilities was so. ‘Then,* he 
asked himself many times, ‘why should I not 
make the girl love me ? * 

And there he stopped. For, to himself there 
seemed many reasons vidiy he should not seek to 
come between Sepb and li^r ‘ best fellow,’ os she 
still called Frisi'o Johnny. As time wore away, 
and a successful ending to Frank Sanborn’s life¬ 
long search seemed to be rapidly approaching, 
his reasons for not wishing to lessen the lad^s • 
chances with Seph only imreased and strength¬ 
ened. Yet he knew more than ever that his own 
love for tlie girl was daily growing in intensi^, , 
and, without undue conceit, he thought he could : 
still win Seph’s affections with very slight effort ! 
on his part. * 

But lie waited. He would at least give the lad | 
a fair chance, and .soon—Frank thought—those ' 
chances might be more nearly even with his 
own.’ And so honourable was Sanborn in his ; 
patience an<l forbearence, that never for a i 
moment <li<l Frisco Johnny dream of his friend ; 
and employer’s secret. i 


As, under Frank Sanborn’s tuition and train¬ 
ing, Frisco Johnny had become more intelligent, 
and versed somewhat in a technical knowledge 
of mining, he bad been placed in charge of a 
s(‘ctioh of the mine. In that same part, some , 
distance from the main shaft, was an old disused 
entrance, which the bos*? had long contemplated 
embodying in a grand Hcliemc of ventilation. 

It was late one afternoon, just about a year 
after Frank took possession of the Yellow Dog, 
that he sat alone in his sitting-room busily 
engaged in writing. All day long, notwitlistana- 
ing the heat, he had been at his desk. In the 
morning he had received a package of papers 
from San Francisco, aa well as a lengthy letter 
from London, ’riiesc were spread before him 
all day, and to them he licqucntly referred as 
lie continued to write inceasantly. Towards five , 
o’clock his work was apparently completed, for 
he leaned bade in his cliair with the air of a man 
who felt relieved of an arduous task. 

While sitting thus, the door of the sitting-room 
was darkened by a young fellow in the workir^ 
garb of a miner. ‘ If you are not too busy, Mr 
Sanborn, I wish you would come down to the 
old shaft. I think I have struck something rich. 
Guess we had better work out all the silver 
before we rig up the old shaft for a ventilator.* 

‘ Ah ! is that so, Johnny ? So there is more 
wealth hidden away up there ? Does any one 
dee know of it ? ’ 

‘No, sir. I was poking around there alon^ . 
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bednning on the veiitilu^n business. Thought 
1 ’u come right up to you.* ' 

‘Gootl W«31, I*m glad you didn’t come before 
I finished my job.—Sy ti»e way, Johnny, acci- 
denU often happen. If lueything should befall 
ine^ I want you, personally, to take charge of all 
p^fs in drawer Na 3 in that safe. The key 
of the safe I generally carry in my ‘watch-iKKsket, 
and the lock combination is on a slip of papei- 
made my watchoase.—Ami, Johnny, in case I 
do not see you again this week, I want you to 
o<»ne up here Sunday morning at ten o’clock, 
without fail. Don't forget.’ 

'Hie boss of the mine transferred all his papers 
from bis desk to ‘drjiwer No 3,’ and locked the 
safe. Then he and his young friend (and rival) 
walked away toward the old shaft 

The shaft was about a hundred and fifty feet 
in deptli, but the hoisting nppanitus had long 
since been removed. Frisco Jolinny hatl that day 
erected a temporary derrick to U*t himself down, 
and near the discovered* vein of silvt*r had rigged 
up a couple of light platforms, each consisting 
of a short boanl set across two pieces of scant- 

Frisco Johnny was not considered by the 
miners the best of climbers; while Sanborn, 
strong' and athletic as he was, fell far btdiind hin 
companion in gymnastic accomplishments. Still 
they managed to get down to the first platform, 
fifty feet fi*om the surface, which was as f.ir 
as the derrick rope reached, and then ‘ drop]>e<l ’ 
to the next board, eight feet lower. They had 
hammers and chisuU in their pocket«, and for 
half an hour or more they pui*sued their investi- 
gations. Sanborn was himself trying to secure 
a fair sample of the ore, when he missed slriking 
the chisel, and badly smashed the fingers oi his 
left hand by the violent blow from hi.s hammer. 
He then decided to postpone his efioi N until tlie 
morrow, and the two prepared to ascend. 

Now, the younger man was slightly built, 
weighing little rnoie than lialf as much af Sun- 
bom, and one of them mast climb on the other 
to reach the t<ip platform, they agreed tliat it 
would be bett^T for Johnny to go first. It was 
going to be hard work for Frank, anyhow, on 
account of Iuh liinie liand ; but they calculated 
that Johnny’s as^i^ttluce would be more valuable 
■ from above than Irom below. So Frank bent 
his broad back while the hul st<‘]>ped upon it and 
graspe<l the scantling of the platform above him 
with his liands. At that moment, one of tiie 
cross-pieces under the board ou which Frank 
stood gave way, and wont crashing to the bottom 
of the mine. Sanborn instinctiiely and instun- 
tMieously with his unhurt hand grabbed one 
of his companion’s legs, as the re>t of the lower 
platform went thundering down the shaft. 

It was a terrible situation ; tlie heavier man 
relying upon one Imml which grasped the none 
too reliable material of a pair of miner’s overalls, 
while l>5th depended upon a sliglit piece of 
wood far from seciuely fastened. Hud Sanborn 
hot met with the accident to his hand, or had 
their relative positions been reversed, they might 
have stood a fair chance of escape. A'> it was 
their hopes were very fragile. They shouted, 
bol;^ one heard them. The miners had ceased 
nearly an hour before ; besides which, few 


now came near, tliat deset^l quarter, pi the 
mine. 

One, two—five minutes passed away. The 
Bf4‘ain of both men 'was fearful, and neither of 
them could make any headway. The jjroungery 
man had to bear on his slender wrists, in addi¬ 
tion to his own weight, Sanborn’s two •hundred 
pounds; while Sanlwm had only his one’hand, 
to support himself. Frisco Johnny began to- 
grow faint, and his conipauioii felt that he could 
not retain his grip on the overalls much longcie 
In that supieme moment one thonght, one 
impulse, was uppermost in Frank inborn’s 
mind and heart. He <*ouId yet fulfil the missioii 
of his life ; but he must be quick if he would 
do so. 

‘Johnny, you could get out all right if you 
were alone ^ ’ , 

‘Don't talk so, boss. You’ve got a right to 
live aa long as T have. Guess it’s all up with us ; 
but wo ’ll drop together.’ 

‘Well, can yon hold on a minute or two ? I 
want to tell you something,’ 

‘ 1 ’ll try, Sir Sanborn.* 

‘Johnny, j/o«r name is Sanborn. You are ray 
broUier’s boy—my nephew. Vou understand ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Next Sunday, two lawxei'S will be hero, one 
from Frisco, and one from London to rtraigliteii 
everything out. You remember all 1 told you 
this afternoon about the safe and the papers ? ’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘John SaiilKirn, you love Seph—so do I—you 
will marry her—take good care of her.—Good¬ 
bye, Jolmiiy—good-bye, Sepb—my darling !’ 

For as tlie brave man rehnquiRhed his gmsp of 
his companion, ami went crusliing ilown the (>ld 
shaft, his closing eyes I'csted once U)>on the win¬ 
some face and shn])ely lorm of Se})h trying to 
peer into the daiktiess. 

Two minute.s later, young John Sanborn was 
safe above ground. 

The boss of the Yellow Dog had made amends. 
‘A lite for a life’—he could do no more. 


! THE EVOLUTION OF THE FMBBELLA. 

I TtiKiiE are very many thing'* in daily use the 
j evigins of which are extremely curious and 
I intere.stiiig when xve come to examine them, but 
; which ki the present rapid nineteenth-eentury 
i mode of Jiving are rarely given n thought to. 
1 We refer now moi'e especially to umbrellas, tiie 
1 user of which k no longer an object of derision, 
' such as the fir.4 Englishman wlio cawied one 
' became. Common as the article now in, it is only 
since the early part of the present century that 
we liave enjoyed such a defence from the rain. 
The traveUel* Jonas Hanway, who died in 1786, 
was the first Englishman to carry an umbrella ; 
' hut its use dill not become ge^iei'ul until the eai’ly 
j)art of the present century. Tlie introduction of 
It into Scotland wa« even later than in Eiighuni 
In Creech’s Kdhihviyh Fwjitine IHeces there is a 
note to the following effect: ‘ In 1763 no such 
thing known or need as an umbrella; but an 
eminent surgeon iu Edinbiu^h, who had occasion 
to walk a good deal, used oue about the year 
1780.’ Tills surgeon was no other than Mr John 
Jamieson, who, having been to Paris^ and seen 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE UMHEELLA. 

them m nise there, brought one home with him, was leaWng his palaci^ hie lunbrella was broken 
and tills was the first seen in Eilinhnrgh. He was by the violence of the wind ; and ever ready with 
a Imifiorons man, and related with much gusto superstitions, it was at onre interpreted ns an 
how he mia stared at by the people as he and omen that his reign %voidd sorm terminate, 
his umbrella went along. Among the Greeks ftnd Homans, the umbrella 

We may wonder how, in the pre-umbrella was used bv ladies, whilst for men to cnriy them 
days, peoji^e managed when they were caught in it was looked upon as vei^ eireminate. The 
t^e rain. They seem to have hurried as best baldachins placed over ecclesiastical chairs, cano- 
they could to where some roof projected over pies of thrones, pnljiits, altars, and jportals, are 
ihe footpath, or to where some door offered closely related iu their oripn to umbrellas, and 
r^ffuge. It will be remarked how much time have, too, the same symbolic significance. Thei'e 
this must have wost^nl; but minutes were not still hang large umbrellas in each of the basilican 
'.guarded so carefully in those days as they are churches of Rome. It is probable that the custom 
now. The literature of bygone days is full of of using umbrellas in Greece and Italy never 
amusing scenes and otherwise enacted under these became obsolete. Montaigne alludes to its use 
l^raiu-shieUls. iu Italy as quite common'in bis day, but only 

We do not mean to infer from the foregoing as a sun-shade. Parasols played a very important 
Aat the umbrella was not known of at all until part among the Greek sacred and funeral cere- 
the eighteenth century ; on the contrary, it is of monien and in the great holidays of Natuie. The 
very ancient origin, and was used by the Orientals Romans used sun-shades no# only at theatres but 
and Greeks and Romans to a large extent, tliougli at battles also. 

very differently and under peculiar restrictions. When the Prince of Wales w*cnt to India, a 
Vmbrella now means a portable protector from golden 8un-sha<le had to be placed over his head, 
rain ; while the name parasol is given to a * as a symbol of liis sovereignty. Many of the 
smaller, more fanciful, and ligliter ai-ticle carried natives presentetl him with umbrellas as parting 
by ladies as a sun shade. Originally, the nm- souvenirs. One, luiibng from Indore, is iu the 
breUa,from ihe Iluliandmiinutive omhrellf>^ which iovm of a mushroom; whilst that given by the 
strictly means ‘a little shade,’ was used only as queen of Lucknow ib in blue satin, stitched with 
a flun-Rlindc, and its first home was in the hot, gold, and covered with fine pearls ; oth.ers ni-e 
brilliant countries of the far Kast. In those made of gilt paper, others entirely covered with 
sunny climes sucJi an arti'.ie was very agreeable ; ravishing feathers of rare birds, all having long 
hut It was not uaed for both rain and sun, as the handles m gold or silver, dainnsceued in carved 
Oricnt.als do not think of leaving their homes in ivoiy or in painted wood of wonderful richness 
tlie rainy sca''On«. Itb application as a defence and execution 

from rain was (juite an after-thouglit. The The amusing story related hy Pr Kitto sei^'e® 
German word rif/ensrhinn and the Frencli as an excellent ilUistration of the use of the 

fdme describe it as a vain-shiel<l, just as the umbrella in Turkey. The great tmveller was 
parasol signifies a sun-shield. Our vocabulary, staying for a time at the village of Orta-Khoi, on 
however, has no api»roj>riat(j word equivalent the J5os]>orus, some six miles from Constantiu- 
to rain-shield, so wc content ourselves with ople. lie. was accustomed to visit Constantinople 
umbrella. pi-ctty often; «n<l one clay, when ho uas going. 

Oil an ancient sculpture at Pcnsepolis, iu thinking it might rain, lie took an umbrella. 
Persia, said to liavo been executed in the reign Wlien ^ic reached the spot whore the boats stnrted 
of Ale.xaiidcr the Great, a sovereign is depicted, from, he found they had all gone; and not wishing 
attended by two bearers, one of whom holds an to give U]) his visit, he determined to walk, and 
nmbrcdla over the heail of the royal personage, started oil on tlie road at the back of the build- 
From the earliest times in tlie Eablerii conn- ings lining the Rosporus. Sliortiy after he started, 
tries, the iimbrella was one of the emblems of it commenced to rain, and he very naturally put 
royalty and power. On the sculptured remams ot up his umbrella. As he approached the palace 
ancient Nineveh and Fgypt there are also ri'pro- ot Polnuv Baktehc, he obeeived the sentinel was 
sentatioua of kings ami lesser j)oteiitatef> going making some extraonlinary signs to liiin ; but he 
in procession with an umbrella over their liead.s. failed to comprehend theii' significance. The 
The term ‘satrap,’ the old Peraiau title for a soldier finally habiened lowunls him with hie 
prince tor governor of a province, i.s said to he bayonet directed straight for the innocent travel- 
derived from the Persian word for umbrella; ler. An old Turk who hu]>pem*d to have seen all 
and iu India, as well as in Persia, the title ‘lord the ]>roceedings, assailed J>r Kitto,bs he thought 
of the umbrella’ ha.s been in vogue for ages, very rudely, by jnilliiig down the umbrella and 
Among the titles of tlie sovereign of Ava is turning and sjieaking to the sentinel. He was 
that of ‘ lord of the twenty-four .umbrellas,’ then allowed to pass on; but the old Turk did not 
which refers, it seems, to the twenty-foul’states or let him put up his umbrella until dhe 3 r were 
provinces combined under his sway. ,The Mali- beyond the precincts of tlic imperial residence, 
rattan princes of Inaia had luiiong tWir titles, os the umbrella is emblematic of roj'alty in 
‘lord of the umbrella.’ The king of Burma, Turkey. It is, however, xised in Constantinople, 
addressing the Governor-general of India in although the Hultan is supposed not to know it, 
1855, spoke of himself as ‘the monarch who and’for this reason it is not allowed to be dis- 
reigtis over the great umbrella-wearing cbiefs played in his presence or iu pa8.Rhig any of the 
of the Eastern countries.’ The umbrella is a palaces. 

distinguishing sign of the king of Morocco, and Umbrellas when first used in this country were 
no one is allowed to use it except the sovereign, heavy, ungainly articles, which did not hold well 
his sons, and brothers. It ia related, in reference together. Considerable ingenuity has been exer- 
to this, that when one of the rulers of Morocco cised to bring them to tiieir present compacts, 
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serviceable, and elegant Lrma. In tbeir early 
days they nanally had long handles, with ribs of 
whalebone or cane, very rarely of metal, and 
stretchers cane; the Jointing of the ribs and 
stretchers to each other to the handles was 
very roogli. Oile<l silk or cotton, both of which 
are h^vy in substance, and liable to stick together 
in folds, was used os the coverlug material. Ging¬ 
ham was soon substituted for the oiled cloth ; .and 
in 1648 Mr Sangster patented the use of alpaca as 
a covering material for umbrellas. Mr Samuel 
Fox in 1852 was the next to improve the umbrella 
by inventing the * Paragon’ rib, which is formed 
of a thin strip of steel rolled into a U or trough 
section. This gives great strength for the weigut 
df niefcal. 

' In the seventeenth century in France, the 
parasol was not in regular use except at court 
among the great ladies. The silk sun-shade was 
used for promenades^ and in the beautiful alleys 
of the Yersaillos Park about the middle of Louis 
XIV.’s reign. In Fournier’s Old mul New it is 
stated that the invention of parasols was drawn 
from the felt hat of.Tabaiin. Anolher likely 
proof of the use of parasols and umbrellas not 
oeiiig very wide in the seventeenth century, may 
be inferred from the fact that the celebrated 
Pr^cieuses, who were accustomo*! to say *Tlie 
third element falls’ for ‘ It rains,’ seemed to have 
had n‘o wonl peculiar to themselves for this 
mtmh-prized article. Madame de Pompadour 
hod a very curious sun-shade in her possession ; 
it was of blue silk, superbly decorated with 
v^derful Chinese miniatures in mica, and orna- 
monts in paper very finely cut and afh.xcd to the 
backgrpund. 

In cSnclusion, we cannot do better than recall 
tile amusing episode which took place at Blair¬ 
gowrie when an umbrella was first sported there. 
It seems the minister and the laird were the only 
people who used tlicin, and the people at large 
Icx^ed upon them as some strange phenomena. 
One day one of the tenants went to pay his rent 
to the laird, and it began to rain as he wal about 
to leave. He was very kindly offered the loan of 
an umbrella, which he accepted, and started off 
gaily with the ‘peculiar phcnoinenoii ’ in bis hand. 
A Uttle time after, the laird was surprised to see 
his tenant hastening back and to hear him, 
exclaiming: ‘This’ll never do; there’s nac door 
in a’ my house that’ll let it in; my very barn¬ 
door winna let it in! ’ The good man liad not 
thought of closing it. 

GAMMIDGE’S GHOST. 

IJI TWO CHAPTERS.—CH \1'. I. 

1 WAS twenty-two, and Alicia was nineteen then, 
and we were devoted to each other; but raaniage 
seemed a long, long way off. My salary was a 
remarkably small one, and ^ood and clothes anl 
various other indispensable things absorbed every 
penny of it I had no money of my own, and 
Alicia would only have forty pounds a year 
;Vrhen she came of age. Though there was 
, list much prospect of our marriage, yet we 
; iteSggled bravely with fortune, and vowed to 
other that love in a cottage would he prefer- 
io single blesseduess. I daresay that folks 


do talk like that at twenty4wo and nineteen; 
but as ten years have gone by since Alicia anti 
I indulged in such conversation, I have lived to 
see the folly of it 

At twenty-two I was only a clerk at Leader 
and Pi'ocess’s, and my ‘ screw ’ was a beg¬ 
garly thirty shillings a week. At thirty-two 
—this present time of writing—I am senior 
partner in the firm of Gammidge & Walker, and* 
doing very well indeed. Leatler and Process are 
both dead, ami Walker and myself took up the 
business. Walker’s maiden aunt found him the' 
money; 1 had mine already. That is seven 
years ago, and I was then twenty-five. Wo paid 
two thousand pounds apiece for the good-will 
I of tlie concern, and it was worth it, for few fini^ 
in Chancovy Lane had half as mtich to do as* 
Leader & Process hath 

How came I, who Iia«] thirty shillings a week 
at twenty-two, to have two thousand pounds at 
twenty-five ' Someboily died and left it to mel 
No; 1 hadn’t a relation who was worth a penny, 
unless it was Tfnclc Tliomns Gammidge, ami he 
never forgave me for choosing the law ns a 
profession. I had expected him to find all the 
e.vpenses, for one naturally looks to one’s friends 
in matters of that sort; but he wouldn’t stump 
up a penny; and in the end old Process, who 
was a docent fellow altogetlier, did it for me. 
No ; nobody ever left mo any money except 
Lender, who beoueathed nineteen guineas to buy 
a ring with, llow, then, did I come by that 
two thousand poumlsl Did I make it on the 
turf, or the Stock Exchange, or by speculating 
well and wisely? None of these. As to the 
turf, I don’t know one horse from another; 
I hate the Stock Exclmnge ; and I don’t even 
care for speculation at cai'ds. No; I got iny 
two thousand, wln<‘h purchased me a half-share 
in a great biuinees, enabled me to marry Alicia, 
and thus to be happy for ever after, from a 
Ghost! 

It was this way. One summer morning I was 
driving my qiiill over a JmrribU* piece of draft 
pa\5er in the dingy loom at Leader & Process’s, 
when the bell rang in old Process’s office. I had 
just come in from the court, and I looked at 
Jones, who was the only other fellow in the 
room. * Jones kept 1ms head down and pretendetl 
not to hear. 

‘There’s Process ringing,’ I said. Jgo in, 
Jones.’ ^ 

‘Go in yourself; he always wants you.* 

So 1 went in, knocking slightly at the door, 
as was my wont I believe I started when 
I got inside, and then blushed like a girl. You 
see, I did ‘not know who was with old Process, 
and it rather took me by suiprise to sec a 
tall, slim, exceedingly pretty young lady seated 
ill tRe armchair which stood by Process’s desk. 
We didn’t often spe such pleasant-looking pemde 
at Leader & Process’s as this young lady. She 
wa** not so pretty as Alicia, of course ; but I think 
Alicia was the only other girl in the world 
who was any prettier. She ha<l a pair of os 
blue eyes ns I ever saw—Alicia’s eyes are brown 
i —and her hair was really golden, not pale and 
fiufiy, like a wig in a barbei'’6 \^iuuow, but 
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judt the tint oricaves in autumn, you know. 
A young man was sitting near her, and he was 
a goocl-lookiug fellow too, tall, broad-shoiildei'ecl, 
something like a military man, as indeed he 
j was. Tlio^e two made a very nice pair, nearly 
j as nice os Alicia and myself. 

I ‘Did you ring, sirr I said to Pi'ocess, he- 
I coming painfully conscious that the voung lady 
I was looking ut me, and that 1 hud my office 
j coat—a particularly disi’cputable one —oil 
I ‘Yes,* said Process, ‘yes.—Sit down, Gammidge. 

I We—Captain Penrose and iliss Stanley,* he went 
on, nodding in the direction of tlic two young 
people, ‘and myself want to have u little talk 
,^,with you.’ 

* Yes, air,’ I said, bowing' as politely as possible 
to Captain Penrose and Miss Stanley, and seating 
hiyself and wondering what W'as coming. 

‘ You i*emember Miss Penrose, Gammidge?’ said j 
ohl Process. I 

Now Miss Penrose was an old pai ty with' 
whom we liad a good deal of business in one j 
way or another. 1 i*emeiubercJ Iier very well, ' 
because she was always so foufoimdedly snappish 
when she came to the office, 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘ She is dead,’ said old I’rocess. 

‘ Oh, indeed, sir.’ 

‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘and nobody can iiud her 
will.’ 

‘ Did we draw it up, sir ?’ I asked, 

‘ No, the old— Miss Penrose made it 
herself.’ 

i knew lie was going to say ‘ the old fool,’ ami 
so did the other two, for they both smiled. 

‘She made it herself,’ said Process ; ‘and she’s 
hidden it somewhere wliere nobody can find 
it.’ 

‘Had she mucli to leave, sir?’ 

* Much ? About half a million, 1 sliould 

think! And the worst of it is this: Miss 
Penrose always promised to leave her money 
in equal shares to her two nephews, John and 
Reginald Penrose. Reginald, however, offended 
her’- 

‘X am Reginald,’ said tlie young fellow by 
the window with a smile. 

‘And 80 ,’continued Mr Process, ‘Miss Penrose 
made another will, and left all she Inul to .lohn. 
Now she’s dead, and that will is in existmiee, 
ami John Peni-ose’s lawyers* have it. But Miss 
Stanley here, who resided with Mi-s Penrose 
duriu£|tlic last two years of her life, says that 
the oTo^ladv inaile a new will a week before 
her death, leaving the money in eipial shares, 
as in the old will. The new will, however, can’t 
be found.’ 

‘Who made the new will?’ 1 asked, looking 
at Miss Stanley. 

‘ Miss Penrose wrote it out herself,’ she saM; 
*aud I was one witnftsa, and Mrs JohnsoiL the 
housekeeper, the other.’ 

‘You were not interested in it, Mias Stanley?’ 
sail! old Process. 

‘No.—Miss Penrose said she would leave me 
nothing because 1 was engaged, to be married 
to Reginald, and so we should shoie what she 
left him.’ 

‘ And now you can’t get married unless the 
will’s found?’ said old Process, who was always j 
very blunt. ‘Urn—the old hwly’s repentance] 
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seems to have been lomewliat peculiar.—Well, 
to business. Gammidge—Miss ^nley is certain 
that the new will is in existence, hidden away 
in Penrose Abbey somawherc. Captain Penrose 
heirs the Abbey under tiie old will’- , • 

‘With nothing to keep it up on !* groaned the 
Captain. . 

‘And so he has free entry there. He wants 
me to send down somelxxly who will find the 
will. Will you go, Gammidge?’ 

‘Certainly, sir. I'll do mv best to find it— 
But would not your brother/addressing Captain 
Penrose, ‘consent to give up one half share on 
hearing Miss Stanley’s testimony about the new 
will?’ 

‘My brother,’ said the Captain, ‘is not my 
friend. He is actpiaiuted with the fact that a 
new will was made; but he laughs at the 
ideju’ • 

‘ Then I ’ll go; and if that will is in Penrose 
Ab]>ey, I ’ll find it’ 

‘I’ll be bound j^on will,’ said old Process. 
‘ Yes, if it is there, you .ni'iy trust Gammidge 
to discover it, Captiin Penrose.’ 

‘I shall be awfully obliged if you will,’ said 
the Captain, looking at me; ‘and, by Jove! 
I ti'ust you’ll allow me to—to ’er, oner you 
some ’er ’- 

‘Oh yes,’ .said Process; ‘you blmll pajr him 
handsomely enough when he's found if, and 
we’ve got it j>roved and made a'ight’ 

So, then, Captain Penrose and Miss Stanley 
shook hands with old Process and went away, 
while 1 returned to Jones and WaBcer and 
consulted with them as to trains and times. 1 
went away early tliat day, after old «*oceBS 
hail given me some advice and a few five-pound 
notes; and when I had had my dinner and 
put on my best coat, I rode down to Clapham 
Cummon and called on Alicia, whose mamma 
cuiiducted a small establishment for young ladies, 
tlirowiim in deportment and the use of the 
globes ioi' lialf a guinea a qiiaiter. 

‘What the matter?^ said Alicia, rinminc 
into their best i>ailour with her face full of 
surprise and her mouth full of pudding, for 
it was their dinner-time. ‘ Have you been made 

]>artuer, or has the fu*m failed, or what is 
it?’ 

‘Alicia, 1 am going out of toun on important 
hnsinesa. I may be away a week ; or,’ I con¬ 
tinued gloomily, ‘it may be for ever.—No; 1 
mean a month.’ . 

Then P told her all about it; and presently 
wo went to Mrs Lovejoy—Alicia’s siiruaiae woe 
Lovejoy—and told her all about it. And wo 
all three agreed that Miss Penrose was an old 
ass, and the Captain and his sweetheart—over 
whom Alicia was just a little bit jealous—a very 
i^I-used couple. 

‘And who Jviiows,’ said Mrs Lovejoy, when 
I went away tliat evening, having previously 
conducted Alicia tliruugh the classic groves o£ 
Wandsworth and Lavender Hill, by way of a 
constitutional—‘who knows what may not turn 
out from it? Samuel may find the will; apA 
the Captain will be so pleased that he may 
olfer to share it with him, or he may get him 
a baronetcy or a commission fn the line or some¬ 
thing. But at anymte it will be a good thing 
if the w ill is found, and the poor yoin^ 
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are put in of very own.’ With ! 

wbinh ferv^t widi, and a good many farewell 
kisses and isjunetiona to wnte often from Alicia^' 
I went home to my lodgings in Pentouville 
lioadf iTesolving to get up eoi'ly in the moruiug 
so ae imt to miss my train. 

\|^en I got to King’s Cross Station at nine 
a'Cdc^ the next niorning, wliein should J see 
flthilling up and down llie platform but Captain 
JPehrose. He was evidently on the lookout for 
me, for the instant he I'ccogtiised me he came 
across to wiiere 1 was stivnding and shook hands. 
^Good>momiug, Mr Unniniidge,’ he said pleasantly. 
‘I at Mr Process’s ollice yesterday after- 

■noon to give you this, but you hatl gone away. 
They told me what time you proposetl leaving 
tills morning, so I came to** meet you.’ lie held 
out a note as he spoke, and 1 took it and put 
it in my pocket, thai^king liim at the same time 
for his trouble. 

/No trouble at all,’ he said. ‘It is just a note 
to the housekeeper, Mrs Johnson, Uiliing her 
to make you comfortalde and to give you access 
to all parts of the Abbey.’ 

‘Is the Abbey uu old place?’ I asked, more 
lor the sake oi saying something than from 
: curiosity^ :ragarding a place which I should be 
able t6 examine for myself in an hour or two. 

*Vei*y old. fckuue parts of it must be - let me 
see,, oh, quite hundred years of ago.’ 

‘Indeed I l«ix>pose they aie in rums?’ 
i ‘ITes,’ he onswei-ed ; ‘for the most pait they 
are in ruins. But the ruins are well ku])!. My 
' aunt waa very fund of tUeuL .Blie useil to roam 
about ^ them, miking of the old monks, ior 
hours at a time.—And, by-the-bye, Gamnudge,’ 

. he continued, ‘you mustn’t puy any attention to 
any old wives’ tales you may neai* down tlieru’ 

I looked at him in surprise. He turned his 
face away fioin me, ami I thought there was 
on uneasy look about him. 

* How do you mean, sir ?’ 

‘You know what old women are. Old Johnson 
‘‘is aintyt if a da}’’, and all tiie women-servaiits aie 
• eld. 1 thought they might |>erhaps Ull your 
head full of ghost-tales and that sort of thing, 
don’t'you know V 

‘Oh, is that'nil! I’m not afraid of ghosts,, 
Ciu>tftiu Penrose.■*—Is the Abbey said to be haunted, 
then?* M 

‘WaU,’ he began, ‘yes, it is, (lrammi<lge. Can’t 
deny myself that thei'e are some funny things 
happen thefe now uiid then, though I dont 
beWe in ghosts at all. My aunt, now, beliemkl 
in the Penrose Abbey gliost very firmly.’ 

. ‘ Gh, is there a speciM ghost ?’ 

' ‘ ; it’s a Black Friar who haunts the place— 

at least so they say. Of course it’s all uouseiise ; 
hut those old women will talk, and I thought I 
liad better warn you, in case you should feel 
nervous.’ " , * 

‘I’m very much obliged, sii'; but I’m not 
nervous at all; and if I see a ghost of a black 
:lriar or a white one, 1*11 serve him with a notice 
''toquU.’ ^ 

And then it was time f<jr my train to start; 

I ^'ook hands ogam with Captain Penioae, 
■^[d having promised to write if 1 discovei'ed \ 
/.tint will or any tmec of it, 1 took my scut, and 
awrayfrom ].«ondmi and from Alicia. 
)'v|!huro9e Abbey is five miles from Doncaster 


t 'u a north-westerly dliectiou. It was half-past 
welve o’clock w’heu 1 reached Doncaster; and 
1 stood holding my bag fur a while, undecided 
as to wlietiier 1 should hire a cub and go to my 
destination at once, or have a look hmnd the 
famous Vorkshiie racing-town. My, indecision 
w’ns cut short by a middle-aged man in livery 
appioacliing me ami inquiring if 1 was for 
Peniose Abbey. On iny replying in the affirma¬ 
tive, he conducted me to a solemn-looking 
brougham outside the station, in W'hich 1 bestowed 
myself and niy traps, and was carried aw’ay. 
In passing along the country roads, which about 
thei'e are very good and well kept, I noticed 
that the iieiglibourhood w'os somewhat flat and' 
monotonous, and X wondei'ed w'hat 1 was to do 
with myself during my horn's of recj*eation ; far 
I knew quite well that if I w’us to overhaul the 
Abbey tlioroughly, 1 sliould liave to remain there 
some lime. 1 was received at the great door 
of the Abbey by Mrs Johnson, a fat, motherly 
old pei'son of sixty or so, robed in rustling black 
bilk, ami displaying a grand gold chain and eye¬ 
glasses on her cajiaciuus front. She led me with 
a good deal of ceremony to a snmll room in llio 
interior of the building, wdieie a cai^ital cold 
luncheon w’as set out 1 did justice to this, after 
1 had w'ashed tlie diibt of my journey away, 
and then 1 w’ent out into the grounds and lighted 
my pipe; 

It seemed almost sacrilege to smoke amongst 
such grand olil ruins. The Abbey was certdnly 
a very fine ami romantic place. Half the house 
w'ub Ill good I'epaii', and almost modern, but the 
rest was in coniplcte dismemberment. Great 
masses of masonry wei’e piled here and there 
about the gi'ouuds ; and these, covci-cd with ivy 
and other civeping plants looked ex.ceedingly 
pietui'esquc. The chancel of the Abbey cliurch 
was in very good preservation, imd you could 
see easily wdiere tlie altar and the seats for the 
choir had been. Altmctlier, it was about us 
rumuiitic a place as 1 hml ever seen. 

1 thoi'oughly examined the exterior of the 
place that afternoon, and got into conversation 
w'ith the buililf, a sturdy old Yorkslni'einan, who 
looked pityingly at me wdien 1 told him that 
1 came from London. 1 drew him on towai*d8 
the ghost business; but as soon as 1 put a 
leading question, he assumed a very sulcmu 
expression of countenance and cantered awMy on 
his pony. I bi’gan to see there wei-e other people 
than the late Miss Penrose who believed ki the 
Abbey ghost. ' 

I dined that evening in solitude, and wondered 
what Alicia w’as doing, and how long it would 
be before I should see her. Then I contrasted 
tlie splendour of my meal with the frugality 
of my uftdal tea in Peniouville Koad. I &ut 
tliiuking and sipping my wine for an hour or 
two, and then I went out for another stroll and 
u linnl pi[Ki in the grounds. 

It was moonlight that evening. How grand 
the ruins did look ! 1 w’ished over and over 
again that Alicia and her—no, not her mother, 
though the old lady was u good old souL->that 
Alicia and her pi-etty face wave there. It would 
liave been very pleasant to sti'oll round the 
massive buttresses and through the sileiit clois-* 
ters with Alicia. 1 went back doleluUy to the 
house. 
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StanJins at the steps was Mrs Johnson. She, ‘They would he tjiaifiwl now, if the will could 
seemed to be lookine out for me, so 1 advanced be found. ■ But Master fies;inald is very poor, 
to her and observed that it was a very fine and Miss Kva has very little money.’ 


to her and observed that it u 
es’enin;;. 

• Ves, sir ; a beautiful eveiiiu}!.’ 


‘Eva, Eva ! That’s Miss Stanley’s name, is it 1 
It’s very pretty i but I like Alicia better.’ , 

‘ The” ruins look very fine in the moonlight’ I ‘ I beg your jwrdon,’ said Mis Johiiaoo. 

•'I'hey do*indeed,’ she answered with emjihasis. j ‘Nothing,’ 1 imsweied in confusion. I said 

‘ My late mistress, poor Miss Penrose, was r ery I’d go to bed, and get up early to begin uiy 


fond of them, sir. She would walk amongst searcli. 

them for hours in the moonlight’ ‘ i’es ; I ’ll show you your rooms, sir.’ 

‘Oh, then, she was not afraid of the ghost?’ _ . . - 

The housekeeper gave a little stirt and looked rp ij , vr l' i v r* a i n Ti ii 

curiously at me We were standing in the full rHlNKlNO ABOUU. 


cunously at me. ive were stauuing in tne luii 

glare of the moonlight, and 1 noticed that a One of Addiwni's hajipiest jihrasi's is that used 
Jrightenod expression came into her face. l,y him as Miionymous with candid and un- 

■ '‘Afraid of tlie ghost'’ she repeated. ‘What fpttciid (‘x)in‘BMoii—‘thinking aloud.' It evi- 
ghost?’ deiitlv atliaetcd attention at the time when the 

‘0h,-!^firs;.iclriM^ 7^^^^^ rea,,i;.arai.ee of Sir lioga.r do Coverley was 

relieved, ‘I thought ym meant—L No, sir; ^vaited with so much mteifist; and since thou, 
fibe waa liot afraid of any ubost; oh no!* uecu UM‘d ny boiii<^ ot oiir great uiasleiB 


I Niw well enough that whaL the Captain had of English Mjvciiulay wiys of the graceful 

'said was ti-iie, and tliat thcic was a popular essayist liiniwlf, that to enjoy hih eoiiverhutioii in 
Bupcrsitiliou down there in favour ol a ghost, the bighent j»erfeclion it w«w iiecewsiuy to Ik‘ alone 
so 1 put a leading (|uestii)n: ‘Tlien it isn’t true him and to hear him think aloud. ‘There 


about the Black Kiiar*?’ 

The woman did stai-t then, and I saw that 
she wa.s distressed. ‘Oh 'leai' ine! Whoever 


1*5 no such thing,’ Addison iisH-d to say, ‘as real 
I'onvci'sation but lietween two peifions,’ Uoki-idge*' 


sne was uisii^saen. 'iriu me : »» mjfvei' v ,i i • i- i Ti Trr x i 

has been irnttiiig that into your head, sir? The ! 

servants liave no business to talk about siicli ^]>eaking of the lloiise of Commojli, the philow- 

]>her declared that a certain laewlher ‘thought 
‘Don’t alai'ni your‘«e]f. 1 *m not Inghtened at aloud; ever\thing in his mind—g(K)d, lad, or in- 
the biggest and best ghost that ever walked. It different - out it came. He ivas like the New’gate 


was (Ja]>taiii J’eurose who lold me about it.’ 


gutter, doiving with garbage, dead dogs, and mud. 


‘Well, it’s a good thing you’j*e not easily He-was ]nv-emiuently a man of many thoughts, 

With no ideas; hence he w’as uhvais so lengthy, 
‘Wb;,’^le“tir^mc’tst'b::ik\^ ahen «- tlamigh evei-ything to see 

there’s goofl grouuiK My poor dear mistress iuiylhing. . , , . 

•belicve<l lirmly in the Bl.ick Fri.ir, as you call ft ^ certain that, using the idiiase m one or 
him; though whether he be black or gmu 1 other of the ways in which it is lieiv employed, 


don’t know*, for 1 never s.iw him.’ 

‘ Did Miss Penrose think she saw him ?’ 


evervbodv may be said to think aloud. When in 
coiigeiuaf eomjRuiy ivu all give utterance to our , 


‘ Did Wiss Penrose tliiiik she saw Inm r coiigeiuaT comjnuiy ivu ail give utterance to our , 

‘Many and many a time, sir. 1 was once wdth thouphls j>retty much as tliey wise; and when 
her w'lion she saw* him, and it was rather strange, ‘tluiiKing on their legs,’ must peoijde have to go 

too. I did see somctliiiig like a monk’s bltick througli a great deixl—in a twofold Meuse—to 

dress, but that w’.is all. My mistress, howeier, bring forth very little. Mrs Poisor, t(K), ijuight 

used to peiHist tli.it she saw* him oltcn : and 1 be regarded uh a iiersonilied exaimple of another 

__A_IJ .A . 1 1. .. ..e *... ...l.i.n. 


never contr.i<licted her, poor lady.’ 


Kind of iliinking aloud, to wliicli very many 


And is there any legend connected wdth the nieople are addicted. With them, na with Landor, 


ghost, Mrs Johnson 


speech is a saiety-\alvo that works automatically 


‘There is a story about it It is said to he wlieii aceitaiii aiuonnt of pivssiuy is developed; 

the ghost of Bertrand Penrose, who was Prior i»r and althougli they often cause jmiii, this at le^ 

Abbot of the monastery here six hundred yeai-s luii^bc sand m their ia\our, that nobo^ ever j 

ago. He was a bad man once, ami killed sonioi yet h4d cause tt» conijilain ol Isung deceived in j 

one. And they say that his penance is to haunt them. Such pi’ujde tlunk aloud in an unmistak- i 
the place and make wliat atonement he can.* able manned. 

‘How d'jcs he atone?’ But- to waive the obvious refleetions on this 

‘Well, if theiHi’s anything importarft*to the Miwct (d the questiim—the term ‘thinking 


family about to take place, he appears.’ aloud’ seems moiv ajqilicable to the couversation 

‘And gives warning B of*8nr}i men as^mssi'au and Goldumitli. *Whea 

‘Something of that sort. My mistress saidMie his friend Amet dn*d at Chambery, ‘pooap ^ean 

saw him the morning of her death : and she Jacques,’ as he ho often calb himsdC spoke 0# 


eaiil she knew she should die that day. Ami him to Madame de Wan'eus ‘with the most 
although Miss Stanley aud myself tried to pur- singpre and lively affection;’ when swhjenly, h& 
suade Tier out of it, she did die, just as she Niva, ‘in the midst of our eohversatiou the v^’ 
said.’ luigratefid thought oci’urred, that 1 should in- 

‘ Miss Stanley’s a nice yoiuig lady,'* > I siud, herit hi.s wardrobe, aud particnlarly a Imndsonie 
sOddeidy forgetting the Abbey ghost ‘ I suppose black coat, which 1 thought very lieconiing. As 
she and Gapfuiit Feurose will be married some 1 thought this, 1 conseiiueutly uttered it; fiu' 
day?’ * , when with her, to tliink aud to speak was tlie 
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same tiling/ Elsewhere, Re Refers to liis ‘ praise¬ 
worthy custom’ of speaking withoiit thought 
T^t ‘praiseworthy custom,’ however, jilaced him 
in some rather awkwarA iiredicanieiitH, as every 
readeiiof his Confessions will rc-nicmlwr. 

Yet, aft^ all, they were the veriest trifles in 
compaiison willi ptH)r Goldsmith’s. ‘Noll,’ says 
Davies, could not umceal what was iipjHTniost 
in his mind; he blurted it out to w<* what Injcmue 
of it, says Jolmsou. And this man, accoiding 
to Forster, wjis tlie true author of the saying 
about s|H}ech being given (o man to conceal his 
thoughts ! He give the lie every day to his own 
epigram. So accnsU>iiied was he to give utter¬ 
ance to every ide^i as it arose in his mind, that 
anybody familiar with him might with conti- 
donce have accused him of having said anything 
that he had really thougbt. Biuke once saw 
him standing near ;i crowd of people who were 
staring and shouting at some foivign women in 
the windows of one of ’the« hotels in Lrt*icester 
^uare. Afterwards, at Sir Joshua lieynolds’s, 
Burke cliarged him with saying: ‘Wliat stupid 
beasts the crowd must be, for sUiring with sucb 
admiitktion at tlK»se j)aiub*d Jezebels, while a man 
of my talents jwisses by unnotiiH'd.’ (Toldsmith 
proiestexl, but at length answered witli gi*eat 
humility: ‘I do recollect that something of the 
kind *p»VM.sod through my mind, hut 1 did not 
tliink I liad utteml it.’ 

Of quite another class of thiiikei*s-aloud are 
the imittiTci’s. Tlie father of the pi-esent Duke 
of Cambridge during prayers in church always 
ejaculated a few remains of a decidedly secular 
cliaracUtr soUo vorc, api>arent.1y quilt* unconscious 
tliat anybody ctuild hear bun. This example, 
tbougb well authenticatetl, is ])erba[>s more apo- 
cryiiual than that given in the ivceiitly published 
Lt/s of Reynell Taylor. Towaitls the end of 1845, 
Taylor was wounded, one of the wounds pioceed- 
iiig fi*om a blow that ‘ split his nose like a ])ea.’ 
The doett)r who attended him said, as if to him¬ 
self: ‘Dwu* me! this is ttM) handsome a faee to 
be scarred in this way. I must use fine needles 
instead of plaster.’ Some twenty years later, a 
g(‘ntleman got into a railway carriage in England 
with Taylor, and l>egan muttering: ‘Well, 1 did 
make a capital job td that, certainly. Yes, T am 
sui'e it is the same nose.’ It was the same doctof, 
stilljnveii to thinking aloud. 

^Ininking with a pen’ is very c.Iosely allied 
to thinking aloud. Lamartini* was wont to 
scribble all over the margin.s of his proof-sheets ; 
and De Qiiincey, to the gi-eat astoiushment 5f 
the printers, coveml some of his with diatribes 
against his liver, blue pill, and other mundane 
mattei's. The thoughts ot both these authors—ami 
of many otliers—seem, in short, to have trickled 
out of their pens just as they came njqiermost. 
Whether this habit, so far as De, Quincey is con¬ 
cerned, was due to his style of writing, or whethei 
the style of writing was due to the habit, is a 
moot-point. But 1)e this as it may, the great 
charm of the Opium-eater’s writings is theii- 
rambling character—their un]>remeditatedne.ss. 
Take any one of his essays, and tliere will be 
found in it almost everytliing but wliat is sug¬ 
gested to the iniud of the ordinary I'cader by its 
, Etk. The essf^ on Shakespeare is a striking 
^vase in point De Quincey seems to liavc token 
- 4 ^ &ct, strung on it a row of parls, and only 


returned for another when his fancies were 
exhausted. 

Lord Dudley and Ward—to rotui'n to the luut- 
terers—was greatly atldjctt*d to the habit of 
favouring all near him with his thouglits. We 
are told by Tlu‘odoiv Hook’s biographer that his 
Ifirdsliip considered it a hoi\i to haie'anylaxly in 
the same i-ailway can*iage with liim. On one 
o(;casion, when somelKHly jumped in alongside 
him, he muttered quite distinctly: ‘Wliat a liore ! 
I ought to say something, 1 suppose. 1 had 
bettei’ ask bim to dinner. I’ll tiiink about it.’ 
Two other stories are told of this eccentric noble¬ 
man in Lord Albemavh'’s amusing work, Fifty 
Ycrtra of my Life. Ijoid Dudley wa.s a frequent 
guest at the Pavilion. His knowledge of good 
Uving led bim e^isily to detect a gi'eat falling-off 
in the royal cuisine since tlie decease of Geoi^ 
IV. Sitting next King William one day, he 
exclaimed : ‘Wliat a ohangi*, to be sui*e—cold 
pates and hot cbuinpigne!’—The king and queen, 
when Duke and Dutdiess of Clarence, once dined 
with Loitl Dudh*y, who handed Her Royal High¬ 
ness in to dinner. Scarcely seated, he began to 
stddoquise uloml, ‘What bores thesi* royalties 
are! Ought I to di-ink wine with her, as 1 would 
with any other woman And in the same tone 
he coiiliniieil: ‘May 1 have the honour of a glass 
of wine with \<nir Royal Highness?’ Towiuds 
tlie end of dinner he asked lier again. ‘With 
givat ]»leasure, my lord,’ sin* replied, smiling; 
‘but J have had one glass with you already.’— 
‘And so she lia.s !’ was the muttered rejoinder. 

TUE STARS. 

WuAT avB their years ? The nij^ht’s uiifathomeil deep 
Riiius hack no answer, gives no ghnnncnng key; 

And still unknown, and beautiful, they keep 
The silent course-s of Eternity. 

What are their memories of Creation’s days, 

When staitled Chaos, from its kingdom hurled, 

First knew its Master, and with glad amaze 

They sang the hirth-song of onr Iremhlnig world ? 

What have they looked on since, with patient eyes, 
M'hile million years uncounted ioiled away? 

Who uhiims antiquity for man that dies, 
l>eforo such recoi ds of the Past as they ? 

Can they to man his mystery explain, 

The why, the whence, of his uncui-tain state ? 

Unlock the riddle that he ivads in vain. 

And clear the tangled problem of lus fate? 

Cart they a fasliion to tlie future give, 

And tell the whither of man’s anxious quest? 

Make life a less than ueariness'% live, 

,Or stay the hazard of his'uild unrest? 

Oh Stars ! what*midnight message do ye bear 
To minds giown weary with the years’ increase ? 

The wistful eyes that watch you shining there, j 
Look out of troubled hearts diat know* not peace. 

Louis H. BaiiniLsv. 

Printed and Published by W. & R. Cuaubsrs, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, Londok, and 3S9 High Stre^, EoiNliUBCu. 
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VALESCUHE, THE NEW RIVIERA 
HEALTH liESORT. 

*(iO and st*e Valescure bofore you leave the 
Kivierix. My brotlier was there lately, and raves 
about tlie place.’ Sucli was a message conveyed 
to us by letter ^\lleu we ere basking under the 
sunny skies and wandeiing amidst the fragrant 
lemon groves of tluit most charming of southern 
health-resorts, San Remo. Tiie letter went on to 
Bay that A^alescuiv was a newly-discovcivtl pine- 
cla<l district, a little over two miles fiom the sen- 
coast town of St Raphael, in l’ri>vence, and tliat 
the air was ns the very elixir of life to those 
sutlering Irom diseases of the nervous or iligestive 
systt'ins. 

‘The very jilacc for me,’ I crieil tiiumphantly 
to my companion. ‘Rot's start olf at once, and 
bathe ourselves in the invigorating air of the 
Ih-oven^al pines ’ 

Rut my friend w'as not so headstrong, and 
ftuggcsted that my San Remo mediital man should 
first be consulted. 

‘1 think Vales'-ure might suit you vei-y well 

indeed,’ said Dr F-, with liis pleasant smile, 

when I mentioned the subject to him. ‘ The 
French doctors think highly of it; an<l 1 should 
be glad of your impressions of the place should 
you resolve lo pay it a visit.’ 

A day or two later we stai ted by a very early 
train to the ivestward so early, indeed, that 
W'heii we ai’rived at the frontier station of Venti¬ 
miglia W'c discovered that we were, the Bole 
travellers i>o«se8sed of baggage who wej’o ]>assing 
into Fran'^e ; but in sidte of this coincidence our 
portmanteaus W’crc treated with mucli considera¬ 
tion ; and after the usual delay, ive were soon 
again creeping along the glorious coast between 
Mentone and Nice, inhaling dSicious draughts 
of the cool fragrant morning air, wdiicli came 
stealing over the gently-heaving bosom of the 
UTiurc and classic Mediterranean Sea. 

Four hours after having quitted San Remo, we 
reached St llapliael Station, and ensconced our¬ 
selves in the omnibus of the Grand Hotel de 


rakitnirCj at which lioskdry we had previously 
engaged looms. Quitting the sea, we drove 
inland in the direction of tlie E.strelle Mountains, 
and after leaving the town, began to ascend by a 
gentle gradient amidst dwarf pine, and gnarled 
fantii4ic cork-trees, the undei-growth being prin¬ 
cipally composed of a w'eallh of giant heaths 
covered with bloom, which scented the air with 
a delicate perfume, mingled with wdiich were 
innumerable cistus plants, their fairy-like white 
blos-soins gleaming in the brilliant sunlight like 
pale dog-roses. 

.We aiTived at the hotel--the garden of which 
is planted W'itli eucalyptus trees, yellow' flowering 
mimosas, and aloes—in time for df^jeuner, and 
inmieiliately after that important meal w'as 
de.spatched, we sallied out, bent on entlni8ia.stic 
exploration, and plunged into the pine and cork 
forest close at hand, through wliich wimling foot¬ 
paths loud in every possible direction amongst 
wibl dales an<l pieturesipie valleys, around 
wijoded hills, and up romantic goi^es filled witli 
the muHieal sound of brawling mountain streams 
nishiiig over timeworn boulders of limestone 
*nd porphyry. 

To the imaginative and romantic traveller, a 
lover of poetry and nature, one w'ho can at any- 
rate for a time enjoy solitmle and its quiet influ¬ 
ences, Valescure is a veiitable Paradise The 
tourist of <i gregarious disposition and without 
any soul in his composition, and who goes abroad 
for gaiety, bustle, and dissipation, had better 
take my advice, and give Valescure a wide berth. 
The great charm of the place is its invigorating 
yet balmy air, its romantic situation, and its 
facilities for the study of natural history, botany, 
ami geology. *'J’o the man tiled out in body 
ami iniml from the strain of overwork in 
some crowded city, with pale and anxious face, 
harassed eyes and w'cakened nerves, a fortnight's 
.stay in the quiet of Valescure, living as much as 
possible in the clear balmy air, and taking regular 
exercise, ought to act as the most beneficent of 
tonics, and send him back to his work with 
redoubled vigour, thankful to beneficent Dame 
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Nature for wtafc she has Vaught him and what 
she has done for him. It must be understood, j 
however, that Valescure is not a stmmer resfjrt.! 
By the middle or end of ^ay, the hotels and the 
villas hre closed, not to be reopened till October 
comes round again. 

The mountain-ranges visible from Valescure j 
are not strikingly grand, but are interesting 
from an artistic point of view on account of 
the curious formation of. some of the peaks | 
which bound the view to the eastwanl, and) 
whose fantastic porphyry rocks arc thrown I 
out in distinct serrated outlines against the j 
deep blue of tlie Proven^'al sky, TIicsc 
heights form the western spurs of the well- j 
known Estrellc Mountains; but Mont Vinaigre j 
—so called from tjie acid wine made in the 
vicinity—the highest peak, only attains an 
elevation of something over two thousand feet. 
Then to the westward of Vule&curo the long range 
of the Maure Mountains stretches like a natural 
rampart from the snow-clad Alps right away 
down to where the creamy surf breaks in a line 
of white upon the tawny sands of the Molitcr- 
ranean shore. Tliis range is not jagged or broken 
in outline, and is consequently tame in compari¬ 
son with the Estrelles; but it has the great 
advantage of piercing into the western sky ; and 
at the witching hour of sunset, when the heavens 
are all aglow with warm tints of rosy ami orange 
light, they- assume the moat lovely shades of 
purple like the bloom on a ripe plum ; and all 
the ravines and pine-clad ridges whii-h intersect 
each other are merged into one glorious whole 
under the aerial inwoven veil which Nature 
throws over the scone when the twilight shade-s 
begin to fall, w'licn the forest tn*e8 btand out 
in clearly-cut darkened mas.«es, and \\.heu tlie 
nightingales commence to pour out their rich 
deep-thraated music, to which the IMiilistine j 
frogs join their quaint and rousing chorus of 1 
unnielodious croaks. 

Among-st the wild-flowers which arc to b^ 
fouml in the Valescure woods may be namc<l 
the wild thyme and lavender --the former growl¬ 
ing to the size ot heather—several varieties of 
cistus, giant heaths, delicately-scented yellow 
tulips and purple ins, the rare and f-xquisitely- 
tinted eerapis, the bee-orchis, the lupine, two or 
throe varieties of the everlasting pea, and the 
Star of Bethlehem. Fenis are rarely to be 
found. Near the streams we found the oleander, 
bay, niyitle, and purple lilac flourishing ; and 
we believe the arbutus is not uiiconimon. , 

One of the most interesting excursions from 
Valescure is to the quaint old city of Frejus, two 
miles distant, which, though a seaport in the 
time of the Romans, is now situated about a 
mile from the seji, a fertile alluvial plain lying 
between, which is carefully tilled by an indus- 
tdous peasantry. That Frejus was a place of 
centidcrable inqiortance in tlie days when Rome 
held imperial power is abundantly evi<lenced by 


the mined aqueducts, walls, and theatres, which 
constitute the lions of the modern city, and are 
well worth a visit of some duration, the remains 
of the principal aqne<luct being especially worthy 
of notice, rising conspicuously on the plain in 
' the direction of the Estrelle Mountains, the 
massive ai'chos being in some cases quite perfect, 
and deflant of the levelling and destructive hand 
of Time. 

The «iuaint old irregular cathedral of Frejus, 
with its loiv parti-coloured spire, is also worth 
inspecting; but there is a charnel-house chilli¬ 
ness in the atmospliere of the interior which 
soon drives one shivering into the glorious 
suii-jhine of tlie piazza outside. The visitor 
should beware of the custodian who olfers to 
sliow him the massively-carved doors at the 
principal entrance to the cathedral. Tliese are 
KC[»t religiously hliroinled from view by outer 
doors of jdain panelling, the fee for removing 
which US a franc for each door; but this little 
fact is not mentioned till one is quitting the 
edilice, which is merely a lapse of memory, no 
doubt! 

Tlie guardian of the Roman theatre was a 
retired Zouave of uncertain habits; and the 
peroration he endeavoured to impose upon us 
whilttt standing in the dcsertcil arena must 
have been quite unintelligible even to Ins 
quamt wizeiieil little inongi’el dog Mirabeau, 
that followed his muster like a shadow', ainl 
must have listened to the same raiubling speech 
many a time and oft 

‘II cst ivre’’ cvcliimed our driver, eyeing the 
custodian angrily, as the latter accompanied us 
w’ith lui'thing g(‘sture8 back to our carnage. 

‘ t'’est possible,’ w’e answered <lryly, as wo un¬ 
willingly dropjied a com into tbe old wi'otcb’s 
.'‘baking palm, and dcsiied tlie driver to take lus 
to see the remains of the old city W'alls. 

There is capital sea-butliing at tbc unpreten¬ 
tious little town of St Rapliael, where the sands 
are fnm and good. Here aNo good fisli is caught, 
which IS not l»y any moans invariably the case at 
other seaside lesoi-ts on the Riviera coast. There 
are English services held ou week-days an<l 
Sundays at St Rapliael; but tliera is no English 
church of course us yet at Valescure. The 
carriage-road conneiting tlie two places is a good 
one, but very winding, so as to av(*id steep 
gradients, the di.'-tunce being about two miles by 
this loute. The pedestrian, how’ever, w'ill find 
Imaself much more favoured, and there ai’e 
several pleasant short-cuts by no means difficult 
to find. 

And while on the subject of pedcslrianisin, it 
would be as well to mention that stout boots are 
a nine qnd nov for those w'ho meditate taking 
walking expeditions, for the soil is naturally 
stony, and in<my of the paths through the forests 
arc of the rudest description and destructive to 
shoe-leather. It is only those who w'alk, liow- 
eier, who can llioroughly appreciate Valescure 
and all its wi^inlerful natural beauties. The 
lover of mountain-climbing can with great ease 
scale Mont Vinaigre, from which a widespread 
panoramic view’ of the snow-cla<l Alps, the beau¬ 
tiful country in the neighbourhood of Cannes, 
the range of the Maure Mountains, and the graat 
blue stretch of the Mediterranean can be ob¬ 
tained. « 
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Valeecure sulFers somewhat from wind at times ; undertake the work of a second mute, that you 
but, as a rule, the climate is extremely pleasant, shouldn’t live aft. It mu'^t have been lonely 
and mildly restorative and invigorating, the air eating for the skipper after Mr Oldckou died P 
being, as we have mentioned before, fragrant ‘I did live alt afoi^ Mr Oliickcn died,’ he 
with the breath of aromatic pines, eucalypti, and exclaimed, biting his tobacco with temper, Vhilst 
wild-rtowei^ and herbs. At the same time no liis weather-stained face gathered a new shade of 
one suffering in health should pay the place a tluskincss to the mounting of the blood into his 
visit without medical advice. head ; *and then wlien the capt’n and me comes 


one suffering in health should pay the place a tluskincss to the mounting of the blood into his 

visit without medical advice. head ; *and then wlien the capt’n and me comes 

_ __to be alone, be tarns to and finds out that I ain’t 

nt o T IT r c'T-* choice enougii to sit down uith—says I ain’t 

MT SirilMAlE LOUISE. f pgrifte eatin’, calls me a hog to my 

THE ROMANCE OP A WRECK. | facc, aiui tclls iiic that iiiy snout’s for the mess 

CHArTER xxvr.-i KEEP A i.ooKovT. I ■’'“J ^rckerj 

I Him !’ Ho turned his face to the iiiil and spat 
1 er.irrED half-way down tlie little companion again, and looked at mo with an expression of 
ladder to take a peep at Miss Temple, and on anger, but checked himself witli violence, and 
observing her to be resting quietly, I returned, plunged his liaiidh into Ids breeches’ pockets with 
and after lighting my pipe anew, stepped over to an irritable motion ol hi‘« whole frame. 

Mr Lnsh, xvlio was enmloye.l in cutting olT a piec „ ^ ‘=">"’>‘'<‘'•“‘1 

XI 1 1 A 1 *^ though I had gained but little iiilorniution, it 

of tobacco from a black cake to serve bun as a ; “ j 

... love lost between Uaptain I’raiiic and Mr 

*lt is not often hereabouts,’ said I, by way l^ush. But fiirtlier conversioion would have been 
of starting a convcr.‘»ation, ‘that one has a sky remlered impossible in any case, for just then a 
like that all day long ovcihangiug one’s mast- man struck eight bells on the main-deck, an<l a 
heads.’ minute or two later tli>. wheel was relieved, the 

‘No,’ said lie ; ‘but it’s better than the roast- captain arnveil, ami the carpenter went forward 
ing sun ;’ and he opened his large month to in a round-backed sulky walk:, liis legs bowed, his 
receive the cube of toliacco into the hollow of Ids muscular arms liauging up and down without a 
cheek, whdst lie eyed the sky askant, as tlioiigii swing, each bunch of his fingers curled like lish- 
in recognition of it U" a snlijecfc of t.dk. i hooks. 

you fall iii with the smother tliat ended 1 had talked enough, and was weary of stand- 


in recognition of it U'- a snliject of t.dk. i hooks. 

you fall iii with the smother tliat ended 1 had talked enough, and was weary of stand- 
in the lady ami 1 being str.uide'l aboard the ! ing and walking ; so, wdieii I sjiied the skipper, 


wreck ?’ I imiiine<l. 

‘No ; there's bmm m-’er a ^mother with us.’ 


I slippe<l oir the poop and seated myself on a 
bencli abreast of my sleeping companion, where X 


‘The <lcath of Mr (.diicken,’ said 1, ‘must have remained lor half an hour, often gazing at her, 
been a blow, seeing that the barque carrieil but a my mind very busy with a humlred thoughts, 


coiqde <d mates.’ 

‘ Ilow many maU*8 do a ship of lids size want 1 


loreinost amongst which was the shuddering 
recollection of our late experiences and narrow 


Raid he, without looking at me and slowly mas- escape, and deep thankfulness to f5od for His 
ticiiting. merciftil preservation of us. The entrance of the 


ticiiting. 

‘ Well, she has only one now, anj'WMv,’ said I. 
‘No; she ain’t got even one,’ he exclaimed 


I merciftil iirescrvution of us. Ihe entrance of the 
oaptaui’o^ei'vant—a yonng fellow named Wilkins, 
I to be herentter so culled : a memorable figure in 


with the luauner of an lU-tempered man wdio lids otartlingly eventful passage of my life which 
only listens for the sake of contra<li<.tiou ami | 1 am emloavouring to relate : a veai-faced, red- 
argument. j headed, shambling fellow of some two-ancl-tweiity 

‘Ai'c not i/ou second mate?’ I asketl. ; years, with while eyebrows and lashes and a dim 

‘Not I,’ he replu'd w'lth a gruff laugh, ‘^'hey i Uue eye- the entrance, 1 say, of this man W'ith a 
calls me secoml mate, and i keeps watch and ! tray ol tea-things imnised Miss Temple, who, after 
watch with the cajit’u as if J icas second nj^te ; a brief buwildeivil stare at me, .smiled, and sat 
but what I’m signed for is carpenter, ami car- upright 

peuter I be, and there’s iiotheu more to be made ‘There is always something new now,’ she 
out oi me than that, and 1 don't care who hears oxclaime*!, ‘ to look at when 1 open my eyes after 
me say it’ slecqiiiig. Vesterday, it was the wreck ; to-day, 

He drew to the rail by a step and expectorated it Is this ship. What \iill it be to-morrow ? Is 
violently over it I was too anxious for iiiforma- there anything in sight, Mr Dngdale?’ 
tion about this little ship and her crew to suffer ‘There was nothing when I left the deck half 
my curioMty to be hindered by the man’s rough, an liour ago,’ said I. 

coarse, ill-natured speech and demeanour.* * She had awakened with a slight flush of sleep 

‘ I was wondering where yon took your meals 1’ in jier face that greatly enriched her eyes; but 
said I, ‘I now understiftid. You live fotwartj'l’ the delicate glow*quickly faded ; she was speedily 
He cave me a surly ‘But not in the fore- colourless as alabaster. She smoothed her hair 

castle?’ 0 and put on lier hat, that she had removed when 

* Where else ? Ain’t the fok’sle good enough she lay down, 
forme?’ ‘It is strange,’ she exclaimed in a low voice, 

‘ But does not association of that sort weaken ‘ I should nut seem able to endure feeling that 

your control over the men ?’ 1 am not in a condition to instantly leave this 

got no control, and don’t want none. The vessel. It was so with me in the wreck. Even 
men ’ll run if I sing out. And what more’s to be without my hat, I feel unready ; and tlien, again, 

expected of sailors 1 ’ there is the sense of not being exactly as I was 

‘ it seems queer, though,’ said I, ‘ since you when I left the Counter Ida.* 
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The captaih called through the skylight: 
‘Wilkins, bring me some tea and a biscuit up 
hero.’ 


* Ay. ay, sir.’ 

‘Pray,’ said I, ‘when and where does the 

capttiin dine ? ’ 

took his dinner to his cabin,’ responded 
the young fellow ; ‘ lie nio'^tly cats there. But 
now yon’i-e here, I allow he’ll be a-jiuing of 
you.’ 

‘This i> no meal for you, Miss Temple,’ said I, 
with a glance at the old teapot and the small 
plate of biscuit-s which furnished out the repJl^t. 
‘No milk—bi-owii sugar—no butter, of course ! ’— 
Wilkins gnnned whilst he poured out some tea 
into a cup.—‘You’ve had nothing to eat since we 
first came aboard.’ 

* 1 want nothing,’ she answered. 

‘Well, then, L tte,’ said I. ‘Chaplain Braino 
is (piite right. Shipwreck doe-jii’t impair the 
appetite.’ 

‘There’ll be supper at seven, sir,* sai<l Wilkins. 

‘And what do you call supper?’ I impiiretl. 

‘Why,’ answered the fid low, ‘there’ll be the 
beef ye had this morning, piccalillis, bottleil stout, 
biscuit after this here pattern, and cold currant 
dumplings.’ I 

then went uj) tlie companion steps with , 
some biscuit and tea for the captain. I laughed 
out. 

‘Not so good as the Indianmn’i!. dinner-table, 
Miss Temple, but better tlian tlie hull’> entertain¬ 
ment by a long chalk. We must wait till ■'Upp(‘r’^ 
served. Meanwhile, I ’ll blunt my appetite on a 
biscuit. Will you give me a cup of tea V 

It wu^ genuine forecastle liipior, such as might 
have been boiled in a copjier, of the hue of ink, 
and full of fragments ot htalk. However, the 
mere looking at it was something to do, and uc 
sat toying with our cuph, making-pretend, as it 
were, to be drinking tea and talking, 

‘I wonder,’ I exclaimed in the coui^e of our 
conversation, ‘whether the cutter ivas picked up 
by one of the shiiis i It she lost both of them, 
will she have lived in the weather that followed 
Anyway, the corvette ceit.un to make a long 
hunt for her, with the hope also of falling in wdtli 
the Indmmait, for Sir Eilward will think it pos¬ 
sible that Keeling has his nfdn aboard, and will 
want to make sure. 1 tear this business of the 
cutter may have led to such manauivring on the 
part of the two ships as must render our lalling-iii 
with one or the other of tliem very unlikely.’ 

‘Oh, why do you say that V she cried. 

‘It is but a surmise,’ said I; ‘anylioiv, I 
heartily hope the cutter hwi been picked up, if 
only for Colledge’s sake. The sudden loss of the 
lieutenant wdll Iiave dreadfully scared him.’ 

‘I earnestly M'isli that Mr Colledge may have 
been saved,’ sliid she with a faint glitter of tom^xT 
in her gaze ; ‘ but 1 could wi.>ili» ten time.s more 
earnestly that he had never been boj-u, or that he 
had sailed m any other ship than the Cotoitrss 
Ida; for then 1 should not be here.’ 

‘Your aiiut endeavoured to dissiiaile you.’ 

‘She did; and I am ngUtly served for not 
obeying her.’ 

‘You are very high-spirited, Miss Temple; it is 
your nature, and you cannot help yourself. You 
are a young lady to insi.st upon having yoiu* own 
w<^, and you always get iw 


) yourself. You 
laving yoiU‘ own 


‘ Mr Dngdale, you are too young to lecture me.’ 

‘How old do you think I am V said I. 

*Oh, about six-and-tw’enty,’ she answered with 
a sliglit incurious run of her eyes over me that 
recalled lier manner in the Indiaman. 

‘Well, if I am,’ said I, ‘it is a good jolid age to 
achieve. There is room for enough experiences 
in six-and-tweuty years to enable a young man to 
utter several very iruthfiil observations to high- 
spirited young ladies who insist upon having their 
way, and then ijuarrel with everybody because 
their way is not exactly the road they wish to 
tread,’ 

She slightly knitted her fair brows and looked 
at me fixedly. 

‘Mr Dugdale,’ said she, ‘you would not have 
dared to talk to mo like this on board the 

( 'otOlffiiS 

‘ I was afraid of you there.’ 

‘You me there, you mean, and now— 

because ’- She cumi' to a stop, w'ith a little 

(piivcriiig at the extremities of her month. 

‘ I am no longer afraid of you, or, rather, I no 
longer re8j)ect you because you liai^pen to be in 
this particular situation, which needs no explana¬ 
tion whatever ; that i.s, I believe, wliat you wi^ll 
to say. But you misiinlge me indeed. I was 
afraid of you on board the Indiaman, but I did 
not respect you ; nay, my aversion uas as cordial 
as could l»e iio'.sibly imagined in a man who 
thought you then, as he tlimk.s you still, the 
handsomcfit uomau he has ever seen in his life, 
or coultl ever have ilr(*umt of. But that aiersion 
is ]»a‘»&ing,’ 1 continued, watching with delight her 
marvellous gaze ikf jU'tonislinient and the warm 
Hush that had overspread iier lace. ‘ 1 am dis¬ 
covering tliat much of what excited my dislike 
and ivgiet aboard the Indiaman is artilicial, an 
insincerity in your own behaviour. This afler- 
noon, whilst you slept, 1 sat near you for half an 
hour, gazing at you. All expression of haughti¬ 
ness had faded from your mouth : your counten¬ 
ance wore an air of exquhite placi«iity, of gentle 
kindness, of tender good nature. In short, J\lis.s 
Temple, I saw you as you are, as your good angel 
knows you to be, as you have it in )'our jiower to 
appear.’ I sprung to my leet. -‘Ilow shall we 
kill the blessed hours that he before us? Only 
think, it is barely five o’clock.’ 

Sl|e ga/etl at me with an amazement that 
seemed to render her speechlo'-s ; her face was on 
hre, and her throat blushed to where the collar of 
her dicss circled it. ‘It will not do,’ 1 coiitinueil, 
‘ to atlcmpt to murder time by talking, or it will 
come to your killing me instead of the hours. 
1 ’ll go ami overhaul the late Mr Chicken’s bed¬ 
room, or rather his eflects. Thei'e 'may be some¬ 
thing to inteiX'St Even the moiildiest back- 
gainmoh* board would be worth a million;’ and 
1 made for the little hatch that conducted to our 
sleeping berths, leaving'her motionless at the 
table. 

Come, thongkt I, as I dropjicd into the ’tween- 
decks, a sliort .spell of loneliness will do you good, 
my haughty beauty, by making you reali.««e how 
it would be with you were you actually alone. 
This is the first of the homely thrusts 1 have 
been pieparing for you, and 1 will not spare you 
less as I grow to love you more, taking my chance 
' of your abhorring me, though it may not come to 
I that either. 






t CtuuniMn'* Joumnl, 
juiM sa. law.) 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 


I peeped into the berth that had been prepared castle to the break of the poop, that even such 
for her, and found all the odds and ends whicli I minute details as Dicse were perfectly visible 
hud encumbered it gone; there was a clean ' to me. 

mattress on the bunk, and on top of it an ohl Captain Braine stoad near the wheel. He 
but comely rug and a couple of sliawls ; a small continuously stared at us, but did not sluft liis ‘ 
looking'gla^s dangled near the port-bole. But attitude nor offer to address us. I swept the sea- 
what an mterior for this delicate!}' nurtured, line, but to no purpose. , 

high and miglity young lady of quality to lie in ! ‘ How sickeningly wearisome lias that bare 

No carpet, no chest of drawers, notliing beyond horizon grown to mo !’ exclaimed Miss Temple, 
the looking-glass and a tin dish for wu'.hing in; with a shuddering sigli; ‘it bus just the sort of 
in short, a mere marine coll, iu5 like us might be monotony that would speedily drive me crazy, I 
to any little whitewashed room with grated am sure; not the wearisoineness of four walls, 
window ashore lu which a policeman would lock | nor the tiresomeness of a single eternal glimpse 
up a pickpocket I of unchanging countiy to be had through a 

I entered my own berth. The boatswain’s and ' window ; no! tlierc is a mockery in it wliicli 
fiailraakei’’.-- stores were not bore, and I fouiul a you do not find in the mo.'«t insipid, colourless 
‘clean bold/ as a .'‘ailor might say. In fact, all ' scene on land. It is not, and still it always ts, 
Chicken’s traps being about, caused the berth to 1 the same. It ix^cedos to your pursuit, yet it is 
pre'»ent a much more lio.-pitable aspect lliau the unalterable, and how cruelly barren is it of 
adjacent one offered. 1 examined tlie book.s, but suggestions ' ’ 

found most of them to consist of religious litcra- ‘Tet a sight of the Indiaman,’said I, ‘.should 
turc, as the captain had said, and the rot of them develop whatever of the picturesque may bo 
works on the nautical liie. Tliougii it was hard hidilen in that tireM)me giri^lc.’ 
to reconcile a fancy <>f cards with the late Mr ‘Ah, yes^’ she an''Uere<I ; ‘but we arc now 
Cbickcn’.s fliaracter a.s portrayed by tiie skipper, I runuiiig away troni » u. chances. How swiftly 
yet lookcil into a couple of chests in llie hojK! of tins boat sails ! If the Indianiau is behind us, 
meeting with a ]>ack ; but neitber cards nor we sliall see no more ol her.’ 

any specie.s of ob)e<’t cah uinted to divert did I ‘ Do not let us depress each other with talk of 
come across; ami growing weary of limiting, I ' this kind,’ said I ; ‘Jet me give you my arnr, and 
returned to the cuddy. we will f^lroll a little.’ 

I perceived or imugiiKMl an air of reproach in We had been on deck about twenty miiiut(“», 
Miss Temple ; but she liad mastered her temper wlien the captain, who had continued to .‘'tead- 


an<l «i«toni-hment. 


fastly gaze at us in a most extraordinary ruminat- 


‘Tlici'c is notliing belonging to tlie late Mr nig way, crossed the deck. 


(Jliick(*n to eiilertain us,’ said f. 


‘Pray, sir,’said he, ‘could I trn.-^t you to keep 


‘it sui’i'ly doe> not signify, Mr Dngdalo. Do la lookout lor me if 1 wont below for a short 
you suppose that 1 have tlic lieaii to i)lay at cards .spell?’ 

or chess'—Is not there more wind tliau there! ‘ 1 will do so with ph-a-.iire.’ 
was? E will ask vou to bike me on dc<-k. Some- 1 ‘ D’ye know wliat orders to give, if anything 

thing may he in sight, and it will not he dark lor ' requiring ()r<Ier.s should liajipeii 

some time yet.’ i ‘ Why,’ said 1, smiling, ‘there are a gooil many 

1 gave her mv liaud, and hel[>ed lier up the ' orders going at sea, ^ ou know, captain. Figure a 

little ladder. There was more wind, a^* slie had j sitnatioiif and I will sec if 1 can recolleit the 

said ; the ^kysol•< luvl been tui le<l ami a stu*lding- routine.’ 

sail or two ii.iule<l doun, and the little barque, I lie .stared at me musingly with bis dead black 
with her yaixK alino.-Ht square, was sueejung eyes, and then said: ‘Well, suppose llie breeze 
swiftly over tlie smooth aateih, slightly heeling ' fre.-hens with a dark look to vind’iird, and I’m 


said ; the skysoN luvl been tui le<l ami a stu*lding- routine.’ 

sail or two ii.iule<l douii, and the little barque, I lie .stared at me musingly with bis dead black 
witli her yards alino.-Ht square, was sueejung eyes, and tlicii said: ‘Well, suppose llie breeze 
swiftly over tlie smooth wateih, slightly heeling ' fre.-hens with a dark look to vind’ard, and I’m 
from side to sfde us she went. The foam m helow and asleep, and have left ye no iiistruc- 
yeasty bubbles and soft cream-hued clouds went | ttons ; what would };(ju do ?’ 


spinning and writhing fi’om her hows into her i 
wake, that ran like a path of coi.d sand o\e« the j 


‘(’all yon,’ saiil 1. 

‘Ami quite right too,' lie cried, with a vebe- 


darkling Wald’s, now comi)le.vione<l into livnlness | meut nod ol approval, and a glance at Miss 
by the gloomy plain ol \aporous sky. Tlie | Temple, as it he would have lier paiticipato iu 
crew wei’e ou the torecastlc—it was well into tiu* lub satisfaetion. ‘But jmt me outol thequebtiou, 


first dog-watcli —loungni; 


varning, and and allow tliat you ’\c got to act for youi-self.’ 


smoking Amidst them I iKitieed iMr Lusli, loan- ] ‘Why, (kiptain Braine,’ f e\( huined, ‘though 
ing against the rail with a slioit sooty pipe lu his { my time at sea was brief, I am no longblioreman. 
mouth, the howl of winch wa-. inverted. He was : Such a question afe \ouis means merely the ftrst 
in his shirt sleeve.-, and he reclined witliJijs arms letter in the marine ulphabit.’ 
folded upon liis breast, apparently li.stening, in ‘J ain’t so sure of that,’ buid he, with his fixed 
that dogged posture, to^ one of the sailois, who regard. 

was reciting soinctliing uith outstretched arm ‘ I admit,’conEinued I, ‘ that I have never been 
and a long foivfinger, with which he seemed to shipmate w’itli a fore-and-aft rigged uiizzeninaH; 
be figuring diagrams upon the ^ir. Fpoii the but if it’s merely a question of shortening sail, 
slope of tlio starboard catliead, coming into tlie w'b}’, wliut else lunlcr the moon is to be done 
deck, sat my frieml .foe Wetlierly, witli a pair of tlian to take in your studdingsails and clew up 
tbick-rimmed s^ctaclen on his nose ; be pore«l your royals and haul down your flying jib, and 
on a book with moving lips, from wliich he then let go your foretopgallant halliards, and 

would expel at intervals great clouds of smoke haul down your light staysails?’_and so I 

through a pipe betwixt bis teeth. So small was rambled on, winding up with, ‘ I am leaving 
the barque, so* seemingly close at haiul tlie fore- your after-canvas untouched, because it is alrea<ly 
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in, you 6ee ; whil^as toiyour jilw and staysail^, 
1 assume of coiim that they are set’ 


Shortly before six o’clock the sky cleared some¬ 
what to windward. Tlie wide pall of leaden 


..He lifted his hand. '*Thank’ee,’ said he; ‘1 cloud lifted there, ns though it w'ei'e some huge 
shan’t be long ;* and dowr he went carpet a corner of w'hich was l)eing rolled up, and 

‘Yoii will surely believe 7iow that he is mad !’ there looked to liow a veiy lagoon ot piu*e blue 
Miss Temple with anxiety, hut softly, for ether, moist and rich with the evening slmdow, 
fellow at the wheel stood near, and X had into the space betwixt the rim of tlie^ea and the 
n a grin crumi>le up his features to the edge of tlie cloud. A ch^arer, moie penetrating 
skipper’s question. light broadened out; and going to the compauion- 

‘ He may want me to serve him as a mate,’ said hatch, I took the telescope that lay in brackets 
I, laughing. there and carefully searched the hoii/on. But 

‘Vou will do nothing of the kind, I hope,’ she the sea washed bare to the sky on all sides. 


exclaimed as we fell to pacing the deck afresh. 


1 did not observe that the men gathered to- 


* I will do aiiytbiiig that may help me to sec getUer on the forocfustle beennd to notice the 
you safe,’ said 1. captain’s absence, though I expected they would 

‘But cannot you perceive, Mr Dugdale, that if <’oine to stare a hit when the lellow who blood at 
he believes you fit to serve liim jw a mate, as you the wheel should go iorward and toll them that 
call it, be may prevent? you from leaving his 1 had been acting as mate of the W'atcb. Por my 
shij) by declining communicate with passing part this queer <iuty coming upon me made the 
vessels?’ whole experience more wiltl and improbable to 


‘ I'lint is true,’ said I. 


I my imagination than had been any other leature 


* 1 am certain,’ she ci*ied, squeezing my arm in ol it since we quitted the Indiaman. Kever was 
the energy of her emotion, ‘that he lias some there buch a forcing oi adventures, as it were, upon 
design in his miml to nmh you serve him. AViiy a man. It was like di-eaming to letlect that a 
should he have teased you when we came, poor little time ai^o I was a pa.s&enger, an easy-going, 
misei-able civjitures ! tresh from the wreck, with smoking, dunking, cliebsqdaying, }oung fellow, 
inquiries about your know'le«lge of navigation ( without a care, with plenty oi clothes and money 
Oh, iKsw'are of him ! lie m.iy not be quite imxd, enough in my uibiu, and that now- 1 was a hali¬ 
but he may be us wicked as the wor&t of hw starved, shipwrecked wreteli, without the value 
men.’ ot a straw in the thape ol ix^hsebsions, outside of 

‘We must w’ait,’ said I, for her conjectures what 1 ht<iod uj) in and aad in my jjockets 
were quite I’easoiiable enough to prove disturbing, keeping a hw)kout as though, lailli, 1 was some 
‘But after all,' 1 cried, brightening up to tin* new poor, struggling, ]iungr> socoiul mate, newly 
iilea that posbess<‘d me, ‘il w'e ai*e to wiil to the enlarged trom an odioub tei m ot appientjce.sliip! 
Mauritius with himlike dremimig, X say, to think tliiu a hltlc time 
‘No!’ she excl.dmeil; ‘that is not to be ago the young lady by my side was a reserved, 
dreamt of.’ disdainful cieatui*e, with scarcely a w ord betwixt 

‘Yet listen, I entreat yon. If it is our un- her lips to throw at me, and that now she could 
comfortable doom to I'emain in this bnnpie until not speak ot her tuturc without making me a 
she reaches her port, I do not ku<*w’ but th.it tlie bharer in it, that she could not see enough of 
captain would 1 k‘ viuy lione-'tly in tlie right in me, nor luive my aim too close lor her hand ; 
expecting me to xvork my ims'.-ige—tliat is to say, | whilst in point ol destitution bhe, the most lithly 
to help him by kcquug a hsjkout, and bV serving 1 clad of the Indiamun’s lady ])us eiigci^, slie, wdio 
him in other w’ayb whicli may be p(»sMl>le to Iiad seemed to mo to nppcsii in a new diessneaily 


‘Do not dream of sailing to the IMaiiritiiis!’ 


every day, was out and away moie beggared than 
I ; for 80 lar as / was concerned there w'lus always 


she cried inq>etuously ; ‘we must eilliei soon the barque’s slop-< hest to come upmi ; or, lailing 


meet W'itli the ludiumau or return home.’ 

1 could not Icjrbear a Kinilc at her imperious 
w<'f as though wdiatever slie did 1 must do. 


that, theie would he jiu^kets and breeches and 
‘lioubewives’ enough foiward to serve my turn 
if the jmsli grew severe ; whei-eas Miss Temple 


‘Ay, that is what w'e W'aut,’ 1 exclaimed; ‘but was •us b.ully otf us if she had been east away 
then if we don’t full in with the Indiaman uor upon a deseit island! 

with a vessel homeward bound’- (Tobf contiintcd.) 

‘Absurd! Dozens of ships are to be mc*t w'itli - - - — — 

every day sailhi- Iioino to EuKland Irom home si.AVE-CRI.TlSIN(i IN TUK llEU SEA. 
part or other of the woikl. I he idea oi remain 

mg in this vesstd is not to be entei'tiined lor an In May J8 — there was only one gun-vessel 
instant. It would be intolerable enough for me vtationed at Aden, and on account ol the dis- 
even to make the comjiaratively short pawige turbed condition of our positions on the Somali 
home, destitute as 1 am of everything; hut U> «oast, the I’olitieal Kesident could not allow her 
leisurely proceed all the w'uy to t^ie Mauritius-^!— to be absent irom Aden tor moie than a day or 
Oil, be ver}' cai*eful, Mr Dugdale! I beg you not tw\> at a time. The captain therefoi'e determined 
to know anything at all about navigation and the to detach the ship’s steam-cutter and a small 
duties of a sailor.’ gig foi' the ]mr|>ose of watching for slave dhows. 

‘I can’t »lo that,’ I answered; ‘1 have loaded I’his cutter is tweiily-tive feet in length, and 
my gun and must stick to it; but I pi'onuBe you bteunis about eight knots an hour in smooth 
1 will put no more shot in it.’ water. Jler crew consisted of nine peiHons besii^s 

She eyed me with great impitiencc and warmth, myself—namely, the coxswain, leading-Bloker, 
^ though provoke*! by my answer ; but bhe held stoker, and interpreter, armed with cutlasses and 
her peace, and presently our conversation went pistols; and five seamen armed with rifles. As 
to other matters. may be imagined from the size of the boa^ the 
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accommodation for this number is not very ^ood 
the engine and boiler taking up oue-tUiid oi tlic 
apace, and the coal and provisions occupying 
quite another third. 

As the ship could not be spared, the boats had 
do thek best, and ofBcera and men to put ujj' 
with the Kievjtable discomforte of boat-cruising. 
We had heard that several ‘carav*'*'* of 
had aiTived at the coast in the Gulf of Tajurah, 
and that dhows were being sent there for the pur¬ 
pose of embarking them ; the captain, therefore, 
determined to waU’h the entrance of tlie gulf, 
and to e.stablish a depot of coal, water, and pro¬ 
visions at Efat, which is a small uninhabited 
island about twelve miles north of Zeilah, and 
about thirty miles south of Kos al Bir, the 
northern point of the gulf. 

Tile dhows are said to keep close in to the 
northern shore of tlie gulf, and generally to time 
their departure so to round Ihis al l>ir about 
daylight. I was therefoi'e ordered to leave iny 
depot at night and get past Has al i>ir before 
dayhglit, wlicn 1 was to lui close uinler the land, 
ready to steam out and cut off any dhows that 
should attempt to come out of the gulf. Tlie 
great dilliculty that we antiripated was caused 
by tlie proximity of the French seltJement of 
OboUh, which is about four miles to tlie west- 
warti of Ihis al Jiir. The Arabs know well tluit 
we arc not allowed to search u vessel flying the 
French (lag when m sight of a French settlement, 
and that tliey have nothing to tear in Obokirbut 
a nominal hue if they lly it without legal riglit 
to do so. Accordingly, on the 2t>th of May 1 
was sent away in charge oi the two boats above 
mentioned. 

As soon as the necessary stores of coal, water, 
and jirovisitms were landed, the .«hip left lor 
Aden, and 1 })rocceded in Ihe steam-cutter in 
chase of tw'o dhows that w'ere in sight to the 
southward. Tliey proved to he only harmless 
traders, and we returned to the i.daud to get llio 
provisions, (.K.c., umler cover before comiuenciiig 
work. Our fir.st task was to bury our water, 
Ihe supply of which is one ol the most dilhcult 
problems to be solved by an oUieer in charge 
of boats on detached service, as only thirty-six 
gallons can be earned in the hoat’s bun irwK 
Ship-hiscnit is now' supplied by tlie victualling 
yards in large square tins, which hold ten gojlons 
of w'ater each, and our sliip’s stew'arJ had been 
saving all of these tins for some w'eeks. They 
were carefully opened ; and wlien einjitied of 
their legitimate contents, the lids were soldered 
on again and a small bunglude cut in one corner ; 
twenty of these buried in the sand made ns safe 
against scarcity of w’ater so long as we could 
depend upon keeping near our depot. T^e pro¬ 
visions were placed on tlie tt»p of this tank, and 
a tent >vas improvised from a spare low'cr stud- 

mil 

.-.6 Aveather looked very threatening when w'e 
iftefted, wiib beavy clouds and nAich vivid light¬ 
ning, and soon after we left, a considerable sea 
got up with a light northerly wind. The boat 
steamed very badly, owing partly to the heavy 
spray and occasional green seas keeping the fire 
low, and partly to the w'atcr w'ashing about in 
the boat and cooling the bottom of the boiler. i 
Consequently, »we w'ere unable to reach lias al Bir i 
before daylight, and as no dhow's were in sight, j 


we returned to Ihe depot. suepicibua.veiaek 
were sighted until the ad of June, when 
ship, h.iviiig repleniebid cmr store of coal and ! 
waU-r at tlie depdt, ptied tis up oil* Bas al* 
Bir siioitly after noon.' Th^ boats wore hoisted, 
aucl;the uiip^etcamed aw'ay in the direction of 
Aden. Wlien well out of sight of land, tlicv 
wore again lowered ; the i^ip went on her way, 
and we steamed back to lias al Bir an<l ancliored 
close inshore till daylight the next inornnig. 
We then observed tw'o dliows coming out of the 
gulf, and at once gave chase. Tiie nearest one 
promptly altered course and stood in for Obokh 
before a light fair breeze ; anti at eight o’clock we 
had the morlitication of seeing her hoist French 
colours about two miles from the tow'n and full 
in sight of the flagstaff on shore. Though con¬ 
vinced that slie W'as lull of sIuvch, we w'ere com- 
]>elle(l to leave her and go after the other dhow, 
which of cour.-c proved to he an innocent trader. 
After boarding her, w’e returned to the depdt. 

At four r.ii. I w'as w'akcned by the interjnvter 
shouting that a dhow w'as coming round the point; 
and, jumping into the gig, I boarded her, and 
htumi six small boys otowed aw’ay below', none 
oi whom could speak any language known to our 
interpreter, who speaks all the coast languages in 
\ogue bctw’een Suez and Socotra. So 1 decided to 
take the dliow to Zeilali, and sec if the Besiilent 
tliei-e would take cliargo of the dhow while 1 
went uj) to Perim and telegraphed to the ship. 

Never having been to Zcilah before, I made the 
cajitain of the dliow navigate her tlirough the 
reefs ; and, either by accident or design, he man¬ 
aged to put lier on top of the weather-side of 
one of these. It was blowing rather stiff by 
that time, and he either was or pretended to 
be very much frightened, and he and his crew 
at once went on their km^cs and began to 
ju'uy. 1 had some difficulty in persuading them 
of tlie deMrability of postponing their devotions 
until tlieadhow was again afloat; but the muzzle , 
of a pistol touching the captain’s forehead had 
the desired effect; an<l the gig having laid out 
tlie dhow’s anchor in deeper water, we got her 
safely afloat utter Ihice hours’ liar<l kedgiiig, and 
anchored lor the night about a mile and a hall 
tfoin tlie town. 

At da,’\ light next ’morning I landed and called 
on the Hesidenl, who at once sent off for the 
slaves and the captain and crew of the dliow', and 
examined them in his court. Tiie captain stated 
that lie W'as u pearl-fisher, and that these boys 
had been handed over to liiin by their parents— 
w'ho lived at a place called Fursdii, on the Arabian 
coast—to learn tbe trade. He said that they 
were all Arabs, and had been bom at F'ursan. 
When the boys tlicin9elve.i were examined, I found 
that I ought to have kojit them apaii from the 
creW’ on tlie passage down. They w’ere asked 
several questioiiH^and answered them all in Arabic, 
though the night before tliey had not been able 
to 8])eak a word of it The answers were of 
course in most cases merely yes or no, and the 
questions were put in Arabic, the boys evidently 
taking their cue from a little fellow who proven 
to he the sou of the captain. 

1 got this boy removed after asking each‘ of 
them where they came from, to which they had all 
answered ‘Fursan.’ I then made the interpreter 
ask one of them—a child of about eight—how 
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iedf how old his youngest 
absurd questions, to 

-ed ‘Fursun.’ It 

_^^^rvant who 


was hiiished, tfttt 

and to give them . i. 

found that he spoke llieif 

back with liim into court sajMn'g a 

had said before was only what tliey had'* loM 

to say; that tliey had rcallv only been ift' the 

dhow for a few days, liuving been token on board 

after a long march in company with many other 

children of their country, wlio had been taken 

from their villages by a lot of men who killed 

every one who tried to resist them. 

The liesident had no power to try the case ; but 
after satisfying hims^elf that there was reasonable 
cause for detaining the dhow, he agreed to keeji 
her, her crew, and the slaves until I could com¬ 
municate with the faliip at Aden. TJie dhow was 
afterwards token to Aden and coudeumed in the 
Prize Court, tlie slaves all finding situations as 
domestic servants without any diliicully. Two 
of them wete engaged as servants by the officers 
of the man-of-war, and very soon became most 
useful members of society. 

On the 3d July we loft Periiii for Jiolieita, 
having news that tliere was a caravan of slaves 
there, and that tliey intended to embark that 
night. There was a fresh west-north-westerly 
wind with a heavy confused sea, but I lioped 
it would go down before morning. I’lie boat 
eteame<l very ba-lly, the steam fretpiently drop- 
ping as low jis ten pounds. About one a.m. the 
wind began to freshen, and shortly afterwards 
a green sea came over us, tilling the boat and 
washing the fire out; so we made sail to return 
to Perim. 

Nothing worthy of record occuiTed until tlie 
13th, when we again left Perim, and strained up 
the Arabian coast, anchoring from ten at night 
till four next morning off a place called Dubab. 
At daylight wc sighted three dhows at anchor 
oif Kadliaz', twelve miles to the northward of 
Dubab, and at nine o’clock boarded the nearest 
one, winch proved to be^ empty, though It 
was evident that she had* lately been carry¬ 
ing slave-s. They had probably been landed 
while we were stoaming up the coast. As we 
got near the ue\t dhow, vve saw two canoes 
pulling from her to the shore, fidl (d boys. We 
fired across their bows, to stop tliem. There 
were two vessels anchored to«^ethcr about three 
hundred yards from the beacli, and inside the 
line of coral reefs which fringes the coast. Our 
shot acro'ss tlie bow.s of the canoe was replied to 
by several shots from the shore, where a large 
number of people were collecting, and a few 
seconds after they had Ured, we' grounded on the 
reef and 8wun<» broailside on to the shore. The 
Arabs on the beach at once launched tour large 
canoes which commenced pulling toward us 
under cover of a fire from tne shore; the men 
in the canoes also kept up an irregular fire from 
muskets as they advanced ; but two or three 
Volleys from our five rifles were enough for them, 
fiind tliey returned to the beach. 

Meanwhile, we had made lines fast to our coal- 
and thrown them overboard, to lighten the 


boat; and by dmt of going astern with the engines, 
tnd poling with the oars and mast, wc got the 
j boat afloat; and havifig hoisted our coal-Uags in 
I again, we proceeded to board the two dhows j our 


‘fiJj r5i.i» «* 

the aittvc t: 

emp(y-liandcd. Tljc firing of the natives 
was very wild, and nothing but our awning was 
hit by their shuts ; wc heard afterwards that six 
of them had fallen to our return fire. 

On the 31bt of August we left at one P.M., hoping 
to reach Kadliar again before daylight on the 
following morning. After boarding two dhows 
in the narrow strait, we proceeded in chase of a 
third which was licating up the coast to the 
I northward. At four o’clock one of the coupling- 
J bolts of the feed-pump broke, and the uoiler 
, began to prime badly, emptying itsell in a few 
minutes, so that we had to draw the fire and 
, make sail to return to Perim. Tlie sea was 
’ not very heavy; but the wind was cutting 
I off the heads of the waves and bending them 
over us in sheets, and it was all tliat all 
hands could do w'ith constant baling to keep 
the water dow’ii. It K*ciiied as if there was 
nothing for it but to run for Aden ; and as the 
I distance was one huudretl and tw’enty miles, and 
I there w'crc some very dangerous bhoals right in 
, our course, the prospect was not a pleasant one. 

' We happened to have some steel wire in tlie boat, 
I and with it the leading stoker most skilfully 
managed to lash together tlie parts of tlie feed¬ 
pump, and at eight r..M. w'c were again able to 
commence bteaming. The nearest point of land 
I was just two miles distont, and wc bhaped coui-se 
for it. The wiie-lashing Iield on in a wonderful 
way; but part after pait of it sheered, and it 
J seemed impossible that wo c<.'ui<l reach uiicliorage 
before w’o again broke down ; happily, the lead¬ 
ing stoker bethonght him of his small hand-vicc, 
ami with it he attually held tlie parts of tlie 
pump together for at least liali an lioui, till we 
were able to drop our anchor in six fathoms of 
water, ami ride out the rest of the gale. 

r>y duyliglit the wind had gone dow’n, and by 
dint t>f more wire, tlie engines were made good 
enough to lake us back to Perim, from which 
we were only six miles distant 
Since our liemlquarters have been at Peiim, 
wc have frequently noticed a line of Muall canoes 
between Itoheito and Perim. They seem to be 
always there when the weather is at all fine, and 
stretch right across, with intervals of about a 
mile l^yfween each. As soon as the steam-cutter 
goes outside, the nearost one invariably moves 
to the westwaril, and I have no dyitbtt|iatthey 
heve a system of signalling by 
in Koheita an hour after thei 
way. As we know that there j 
caravan of slaves in lloheita for 
have been trying all we know to get out and up 
the coast without being seen by ^nese canoes, but 
so far without succe.ss. 

On the 2d of August the screw-steamer Pem^ 
brokeshirc come in for coal, and I asked Captain 
Williams (the commander) if he would tow the 
boat a few miles up the coast. He offered to 
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ward when she was iu tUstres-!, 


r.- iu. 

ami o'ut‘**of ■ 


4 Nif»Tmo\v- tlmt the 
'‘^.^C 'i-^'.tJ^ tl»e night lx‘foi‘« m 

That the * httMin-devil ’ as 
cutter—had hroken down, and 
.0 to go (mt. Th<*it* wci*e forty-five 
a in the dhow' with him, and ^thirty 


footl and watei’. We ha<l given her some biscuit in the other one. 'I’liey had been put on booid 
and a few gallons of water, and they now dhows at lloheit«i several times before, but 
repaid us by pointing out two dlious standing liad each time licard that the ‘sleani-devil* was 
for the shore, which they said were full of slaves, out, and had put back. The captain of the 
Their captain told me tliat lie luitl himself been dhow he was in had told the other (Ihow to make 
engaged in currying slaves the year before, and tbe slaves jump overboard, so os to delay us and 
that his dliou hud been captured I>y «i maii-of- give him time to run on shore, 
war and broken up and Ills shiv'es lilioruted. He All the children were in a shocking condition ; 
ha<l tried lianl to e.'toape, and had not lowered but we made them iis ccmiTortable as we could 
his sail till his son aa<l .sev'cral of liis crew were for (he night, and separated them from the 


shot, and was quite ^ured of all wi.sli to run «*rew of the dhow, and the next ilay the ship 
similar cargoes in futitte, and willing to give any arrived and took them on bi»ard, uhen all their 
information which might 1< •id *to the capture of troubles were over, except in the ease of one 
other slave dhow.-.. All this he had toltl me on .poor little girl, who was reduced to sueh a 


the first occa.sion we liad met : ami after <[uickly 
satisfying myself lliat tlierc weie no >lavt*s in liis 


condition that she ‘hed shortly after arriving 
at tlic hosjiital. (»ood fare ami kind treat- 


ow'ii diiow' oil this occas.uii, we proceeded to cut ' ment soon made the rest lat and happy as ehil- 


off the otlu*r tw o. 

'J’herc was a lightnorth-w'“sterly wiml hlowiiij 


<lrcn ought to be, and they wore easily jiro- 
vided with situations us punLah vallaJis to some 


and tln-y were closing th(‘ sliore ]>ivUy rapidly, , of the ICuropean residents in Aden. The dhows 
so there W'as no time to be lost. Aji soon a> we , were towed to Aden and condemned to be broken 
got within rniigo t)l the m-aiest dliow% we heg.iu ' up as u-'iial; but the captain pievailcd upon the 
firing lidcs across hci bow.s, hut with no elleit ; ^ (’oiut to allow one of them to be lent to the ship 
ami we were com[K'lle<l to liie at tlu* dhow her- lor a time, to be iise<l for the further prOsSecutiou 
self, keeping the fire high, how’e\er, ior fear of of our eniside against the ti-mlc she had been 
injuring any of the shives. 3>y nine oVh>ck w'c ' engaged in. 

were near eiiongli to liail her and to .sliow that j Aiini’d with a (hitling gun ami manned by a 
we liad thorn well eoveied with our ri(le^>. They j criiw of Eiiglisli blue-jaekets, wliile lier rig and 
lowered their sail, ami tlie crew’ at once lumped appearance remained unelianged, we had great 
oveihoard with .some oi the .■^lave•'. As they Miopes that she would add consulerably to our 
were too far from the slioie lor the latter to get j list of prizes lint whether it W'ns that the Arabs 
there, we Iiad to pick them nji, amt so lost time, ' jccogui\‘d lier, or that our men were inexpert 
whieli eiiableil tlie other dhow' to gtt well^in- 'at liamlling a vessel with a rig they w^re un- 
shore. As .soon, however, as the> were all in ; accustomed to, or that she was betrayed by the 
safely, I left a petty olficer ami three men to look - iaet that slie was always hanging alanit in jilaces 
after the cajitured <lhow, uiiJ gave ehasc to the j Avhei'e she couhl not liave been eng.iged in fishing, 
otluT, now some three miles ahead and dose to j^she never succeeded in taking a single slaver j 
the -^hore. She woi'^ run on the beach, ami J had and at the end ol the pilgrim M'o.smi she was 
the mortification of seeing the f-lavcs himhi<l ami ] recalled t<j Aden ami handed over to the Prize 
taken up inland belore I couhl i-eacli ihoMhow. ' Oourt to be broken up. 

The slaves—apparently about forty in number— ' ______ 

were left in charge of two or tliiee of the dhow’s 

crew', ami the reniaimler of the crew came back i 0*A HI M I D G E'S G II O S T. 

ami took shelter behind some butshea about three i 

hundred yunls from the beach, wdience they ! chapter li.— conclusioSt. 

commenced firing at us as soon as we came within ' , , , > i a- 

range, our two remaining seamen returning tlieir housekeeper led the way up a long flight 

fire as best they could. Wc found hsr neaidy s^aii-s, down tw’o or tlirec great corridors, all 
high and dry, with her ancliojs hud out W'cll sounding empty ami hoUi*w’, to a door which, 
beach ; but tmr little cutter soon had iViiig opened,,disclosed a bright fire in a pretty 
hw^atloat Again, the stokers ami inter^i*etcr room. A bedroom opened off through another 


the tow-rope, while, the two seamen door, 
''returned the fire of the natives. t 

Half an hour’s towung brought us alongside 
our first prize, which was found to coutaiii ‘ , 

thirty slaves, all children, and eleven of them ** 
girls. 1 divided her crew between the two ‘ 
uhowa, and putting four of our men on board ‘ 


each of tlymi, we proceeded, in company 
Perim. On the way down, a small ooy 


‘Hoes any one sleep near this room?’ I asked 
as Mrs Jolm.'-ou turned to go. I was somehow 
leui ^ siuhlcn sense of loneliness, 

two ‘ Well, not very near,’ she began, 
lard ‘ it doesn’t matter at all. It looks v'eiy 
for comfoitalde, and I’m not nervous, so I shall be 
was all right.’ 








' are OaptamPenro8<^’s 1 * 001118 . 1 put ym 

thinking you would be comfortublo.’^ 
good of you, Mrs Johnson. Oh, I snail 
be all light4 ^ 

* I don’t W»w whetlicr T0« smoke, sir,’ she 
said; ‘ but if you do, there are some cigars of 
the* Captain’s in that little cupboard by fh**' fire 
which I am sure will be g<»od. And so I’ll say 
good-night; and if you should happen to want 
anything, you ’ll please to ring.’ 

‘ Ycb ; tinmk you. I shall not want anything 
—Oood-niglit, Mis Johnson.’ 

As soon as 1 heard her last heavy footstep die 
away nt the end of the long corrhlor, I locked 
the door; then I took one of the candles and 
went into the bedroom, which, as 1 have said, 
opened into the sitting-room. I now found 
that it also had a dow opening into the corridor, 
so I locked that, and then had a look round. ^ 
Tlie bedroom, like the sitting-room, was ol<l- | 
fashioned as regards furniture and up])earunce. 
The walls were hung with wune sort of ta]>e8try 
stuff of peculiar pittern. T swung this aarle 
here and there, and found the walla to be 
panelled in very black oak, the nauelling ivach- 
ang up to the ceiling. The bed, a huge four- 
poster affair, was also tapestried, and looked 
solemn enough to lay a king out in. 1 went 
back to the sitting-room and examined that. It 
was hartlly so funereal us the bedroom : lliere 
was no tajMistry ; but it, too, Wiis panelled in 
dark oak. There were no pictures, two or three 
books of somewhat heavy luuterjal, no news¬ 
papers; nothing to while an hour aivay before , 
retiring. 

‘Tbe Captain doesn’t have very lively qiiartius ' 
down bere,’ 1 said to myself. ‘ Ilowevci*, I ’ll 
see if 1 can’t find his cigai's.’ 

I looked for the cupboiird which Mrs .(ohn- 
son had spoken of, and found it at la.st in the oak 
panelling by the side of tlic hicplacc. Inside re- 
pose<l two or three boxes of cigai's, whidi smelt 
particularly fine; and above tlie boxes lay a 
couple of novels, xvhich 1 seized on (*agerly. 1 
looked at all three boxes betoi-e choosing a cigar. 
You see, I didn’t often smoke cigaw in those days, 
ttud one gains a lot of iileasure in dallying w'ltlk 
rare delights. I looked at them all, and smelt 
them with the air of a judge, and finally J 
lighted one, and made myself comfortable in an 
casy-chair xvitli one of the novels in my hand. 
You may guess T felt tjuitc luxurious, and blessed 
the chance which had brought me to iSiicli grand 
emarters. I.f only Alicia had been nearer, 1 
’auould liave been jierfectly happy. 

So an hour passed away. Tlie cigar \v.i.s 
splendid, the novel was but so so. I have not 
read many noveLs in my life, and when 1 do read, 
then I libe them stioiig, that is to siy, sonsip 
tionul. This novel was not very sensational, 
and at the end of an hour it ceased to chuiu 
my attention; so 1 lighted another cigar and 
bc'can to think of Alicia. AVhat was she doing? 
Aueep, probably. Then, was she dreaming of 
me? Was she dreaming of that little hoUbe 
which we ivere to take at Clapham xvhen I 
bad saved some money and she w^as twenty- 
one, and where wc w’ere to be as happy as 
the day is long? Dear Alicia! Wliat an angel 
was, and how'- When I had got as fur 
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as ' Unit, a great clock somewhere about the 
Abb^ began to strike the hour of twelve. 

Now, f have said already tliat I am not 
nervous* 1 w'os not nervous then, but that clock 
made me jump. It bad deep sepulchral sound 
yrhich reminded you of ‘ aobgobhns jind ghosts 
and* M! manner of unpleasant things 1 confess 
tlK«t at its* first bti'oke I dropped my cigar and 
started up frem my chair in—well, in something 
like a fright. AVhen it died away, the silence 
was really aw’ful. 

‘ I ’ll go to bed,’ I said. ‘ There is something - 
decidedly queer about the place.’ 

] went into the bedroom and locked the door. 
In five niiiiutca I wa'* between the slieefb, xvith 
tile caudle.*^ out and the inuoiibeaur- struggling 
in nt the diamond-pmied windows I suppose X 
must have been tired, foi- 1 W'as soon sound 
asleep and oblivious of anything in the material 
world, llow long I shqit J don’t know; but 
wlmt I do know in that in the courne of the 
night ] found myskdl siLUng up in bed, Icioking 
at huuiethmg which stood at the bed-foot looking 
at me! 1 felt a cold perepiiatioii steal over me, 
and wrhapa my liair grew' erect. TJie moon W'as 
hid behind a cloud xvhen 1 woke, and ] c(»uhl 
only sec the outline of the thing tliat w'as in my 
room. Suddenly the moonlight fl.ished in again 
with rcdoubleil radiance, an»l 1 saw standing at 
the foot of my bed a tall figure clad m saldc 
robes, whose eyes shorn* brightly fiom under a 
liea\ v cowl. It was the Black Fx'im* 1 

What happened next I don’t quite i*cnieuilH*r ; 
but 1 know* that 1 got out ol bed and went 
after the Briar, xvho receded tow-ards tbe tapes¬ 
tried W'ull, beckoning me to follow'. Theie was 
no doubt about Ins being Ibeie. i rubbed 
my eyes, and saw limi more cleaily. lli' had 
on long sable rebes and samlals ; a large cowl 
hid his face ; hut I could catch glimpes now 
and tlien ot his bright e.ies. lie went with 
a btr.inge gli«ling motion tow aids the wall and 
brushed the hangings aside ; then he placed Ills 
luind on the ])aiielhng, and, to my asloni.4iinent 
and surprise, 1 saw a dooi <»pcn and disclose a 
tlight/of stall's wliich led down into darkness. 
The Friar fumed, beckoned, aiul began slowly 
to descend the staircase. Somehow, though 1 
btrfiggled iq^ainst giving way, 1 had to follow 
him. 1 W’as in scanty attire, and the nights 
were 'chilly, and 1 remember how 1 sliivcied 
us my bare foot touched the first of the W’orn 
stone bte]>a. They were so xioin that they dipped 
in the middle. The Friar wont down, down, 
and I followed. A'ery soon the mcHmliglit from 
the window above ceased to give any light, 
and we Were in daikness. "^'ot even then 1 
could sec the dark figure before me in a sort 
of himidous haze. Every now and then he 
turned and beckoned w'ith a white hand that 
looked just as trauspareitb ns a ghost’s hand 
should be. 

Well, we reacheil the bottom of the 
case. It was a very long one ; there must have 
lieen nearly a hundred steps in it. We went 
along a ]>aved passage, the walls and roof of 
which I touched with my hands as we traveised 
it, the Friar still going before, and I, attracted 
by some btrange magnetism, following dutifully 
behind. Suddenly a door opened ip front and 
a half light, half mist, broke upon us. The Friar 
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passed tliron-jli, and I foUowe(l**aiKl Irtoked about 
me. We were iu a vast church, lij^hted by J 
know nut 'Wduit strange menus, but wdth neither 


l^ty Blallc Filars—a whole uionnstery of them, 
me voices they had, too, all ui them.' 

Johnson looked at me suspiciously. ‘Nows 


know nut W'luit strange menus, but w'ltn neiiner | i«r.sjouu8on Jooiceu at me suspiciously. ‘Now^ 
wimlows nor sunlights that I could see. TlH*jyou’i*e joking,' she ^j^an with something of a 
great pillars supportiug[*Ae roof were lost in the I reprwiLdi iu her voire, ‘You siiy you saw 


! mighty blackness overliHw,* great aisles stretched / him?’ 
away into llarkuess on every side. But in the ‘ Yes, I can’t come to any other eouclusiuu.’ 

chancel there glimmei\‘d iu the nii'ity light aj I didn’t believe in ghosts; but Alicia’s mamhm 


few tapers, and right in the middle a bloo<l-red did, an<l J had henril so many spirit-stoiies from 
lamp swung to and fro, as though w’ith eddying her iu inteivals when Alicia was making herself 
gusts of )viud. I leaned against a pillar an<l tidy or putting on her hat and shawl, that 1 had 
gazed. As X became accustomed to tfc' strange come to look upon tbem as being bomething 
light, I saw that here and there were placed familiar. 

enormous lombs —tonil>s of crusaders iii tluir ‘You see,’ 1 continued, ‘the Friar not only 
armour, knights kneeling iu prayer, tine ladies appeared to mo, but he ^iiovcd himself a 
with euoriaous rnfls, and clizldren in carious burglar into the bargain ; he jujgged one of my 
formal-looking di-e^ses While 1 gaze<l, 1 &,nv slmpeis,' 


c'ould reiuember- 


aiiother X'riar, habited like the (uie wlio had j ‘Now',’said the housekeeper indignantly,‘you 

coudiictcd me, enter from llie door we hud i ore making fun! Who ever heard of a ghost 

opened. As lie came in he threw buck his hood I stealing slippcis 1’ 

from his face and head and bow'od profoundly t ‘Stop, stop!’ I ciied. ‘Let me tell yon all 

towards t!ie chancel. Others foUowisi in rapid , about it, Mi's ./ohnson. Yow nuustn’t condemn 

succession, till at length tlie chancel was full of me unheai-d.’ 

dark-robed Friars. Ihesoitly they began to .sing. ' So 1 told her all i c'ould remember—and 
One of them bad a m.iguiticc ut tenor voice, and there was precious little tliat 1 (ouhln’t—(»f my 
as it went vibrating into llie v.iulted ro«il above, ' nocturnal vi.sitor. 1 never saw a woman so 
with tlie vui'-es of the olbei*' answering it, the completely Habbeigastcd in my Hie as when 1 
eflect was regally delighttu'. 'riic singing Wiis a came to the slip ]hu )ni''iii(‘'.s. 

somew'bat lengthy iiertoriuance. One psalm sue- ‘Now, imi'.iiu,’ I &uid in conclusion, ‘I’m 
ceeiled another, till, despite the charm ot llie a plain bcnsihle young man; I lu engaged to 
voices, I got tired. I look'-d round me for a , us nice a girl as e\er y<ju saw*, and if 1 can 
seat. A stone bench w’Us ]ilaced a little distance tiiicl that will, it will lu-ijbabiy be n long btep 
uwMV, and towaid® thi-j 1 moved. 1 e«-it dowui, ^ towards our marioage. 1 don't believe in gbosts, 
and — I W'hatever jou do. But I’ll tell you w'hat; 1 

Well, I was conscious ol t.dliug down, dowm, do Ixdieve 1 got sleep-walking last night, wid 
tlowri tlir<jugh {i])jMU“iitl) limitless &puce J 1 hdt iiiy slipper beliiml in .some coM passajie. The 
yelled out somi'tliing lu my horror, and suddenly j question is: do you know' oi any seiTct passage 
awoke Tin* l^'iiai, after <dl, was oiih a die<uii— ' leading frtmi that room where 1 sleiit 
or lather a iiightiuari I But the strange tiling' Mis .loliiisoii c«)nsideretl. ‘Well,* she said at 
W'as that 1 felt cohl, ns il I had l)een inil (>t i length, ‘1 can't ileiiy that thcie aie seciot pas- 
betl. sages in tlie place. Theie aie in all these old 

I got uj), lighU'd my landlc, and looked round, houses. At JiOnl l’Jant.jgenet’b place in Bevou- 
J f'oniess that the die.un had Jett smli an inipies- sliin* thtwe were several. 1 liad my first situa- 

siou on my mind that 1 examined Ihe wainscot- lion there, jon know, sir, and’- 

ing latlnu' narrowly ior trace^ of the staiiviise. 1 ^ ‘ Yes, ves,’ I said ; ‘ I know. But thii one I ’ 

found none ; bo 1 turned in once more, and w’us ‘My lale iiiisti'oss knew them all,’ she replied, 

soon again asleep. ,‘and 1 know' that she ii'a'd to wander about 

"Nil'll 1 woke it was morning, and the sun them now and then.’ 
was shilling brightly through the window'. #1 • ‘'IVn to untt,, she’f' hidden that confounded 
spi-ang out of lied and began to dress, at the I will in some cd them !' 1 said. ‘We may hunt 
Bauie tiimuthiuking about my uightm.ire or vision ’ for a month or a year ami nevei find it.' 
of the pi*cvious mhlnight ‘ Uillo,’1 said to my-‘ ‘Miaa Benrosc used to spend a deal of time 
self, ‘whei*e’s lay slipper?’ For of the slippcis ' in the (’aptiin’s rooms when he was ubbent,* 
that I liid left slandiiig by my bedside the night remarked the housekeeper, after a pause, 
before, tlieie was only one left 1 hunted itnind | ‘Did she? Then pcriiaps she hhl the will 
the r<iom for the other with no result; and then boim*where there.’ * 

i suddenly iTiinemliored that I had slipped them | ‘You bt*e,’ said Min Johnson confidentially, 
on, with admirable toresight, when 1 had follow'ed , ‘when niy poor luiMlreas was ilying, she tried ham 
the Friar. I liughed to think of it; but, laugli .to tell us where she had put the w'ill that you 
or not, that slipper was nowdicre iu the room ! 1 speak of. At least so we thought—Miss Stanley 

‘Mrs Johnson,’ I 8,^id, three-quarters of an ' aifd myself. It was imnitioned aftorw'ards, and 
hour later, ‘that ghost ol yours is no imaginaiy we were laughed at—by the olher side.’ 


per.«<ouuge.’ 


’J'he long mid sliorl ol it is ma’am,’ I said. 


Mrs Johnson stared at me, afid a faint flush ri.'^ing Irom tlie breakfu^t table, ‘I'm going to 


pose to her already rosy cheek. 

‘Indeed!’ she answered. ‘You don’t mean 
that-that ’- 

‘Tliat I’ve seen him?—Yea; I do. I saw' 
him last night.’ 

‘The Black Friar?’ 


look for lay slipper and Miss Penroso's will.’ 

‘I liojie you may find them,’ said the house- 
keejier. 

1 hoped so myself; and it was because I 
W'as so very much in earnest that I determined 
to make the search a thorough one. I put my 


‘Not only' one, but two, three, ten, perhaps 1 line of attack ou a good basis. To begin with, 
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1 had gone to sleep on the prcvid^s night‘in 
a bedchamber supposed, in common with the 
rest of the house, to be haunted. I wasi not 
in a very particularly ^nervous state of iuiu<l, 
nor had I drunk too much wine or smoked too 
many of the Captain’s cigars. I had dreamed 
dreams, or seen visions, or had a uiglitimire. 
•I "had wandered in niy dreams tlirough undcr- 
ground passages; ami when I dressed in the 
morning, one of my slippers was gone. Krgo, 
somewliere in my dream the boumls of the 
unseen world had been broken in upon by the 
rude foot of reality, cased in a scarlet slipper. 

‘There is a secret piwsage in this room,’ 1 said 
to Mrs Johnson, as* we stood in my bedchamber, 
‘and we must fiml it.’ 

1 began to walk round the room, tapping 
the wainscoting as T went along. It sonndcil 
firm enough all r*mnd. I began £^^ain, tapping 
the wood in varioni^ places, now liij»h, now low. 
Suddenly the wall, jn-t'in a line witli tlie door 
communicating with the C^apliun’s. sitting-room, 
gave forth a hollow sound in response to the | 
deman<ls of my knuckles 1 

‘ Hurray ! ’ I said ; ‘ there’s something here, | 
ma’am. Come and see.’ i 

Mrs Johnson came to my side and tapped the 
panelling. ‘It certainly does sound hollow,’' 
she ^aul. ‘ But you see there s no knob, or | 
any indication of a latch or anything, so I 
don't see how we can get in.’ 

‘There’s no indication of a door .-it all, for 

the matter of that. But us long as tin's is | 

hollow, I’m going to see what lies beliiiid, 
even if I have to fetch a carj>euter.’ ! 

‘It would be a pity to spoil the panelling,’' 
she said. ‘ If there is a passage, there is sure ' 
to be a door and a spring to open lU’ 

‘Then we must Hud it,’ 1 said, beginning to 
feel amongst the curious knob^. and pmiections 
of the carving lor anything which would prove 
an open sesame. 

We worked on for quite an hour, e'^amining 
every little angel’s wing, every little demon’s 
body, screwing, or trying to screw them about j 
to see if they concealed springs or door handles ; ' 
but all with no siicce-ss. At last, tired with the ; 
unwonted labcuir, I leaned against (he panel- ! 
ling and fairly groaned. ‘It’s no good, I’lh^ 
afraid. We’ll liave to try somewhere else, j 

ma’am. This- llillo!’ There was a faint 

click behind me, and the wall seemed yield- | 
ing to the weight of my hack. I uttered a cry 
of joy as I saw a goodly portion of the wainscot ‘ 
turn slowly inwards, revealing a dark cavernous i 
meBS. Mis Johnson uttered a little scream. 

‘Here’s something, at anyi’ate,’ I saiil triumph-, 
antly. ‘ Quick, ma’am—those caudles I Hold 
a light’ 

She held the liglit up, and 1 went boldly 
in. I soon found that the place was a sc/it 
of closet^ a few yards square,* and evidently 
intended as a hilling-place in the old times. My 
feet slipped over something; I stooped, and 
picked the object up. It was my red slipper! 

W.ell, to cut a long story short, I may as 
well say that in that little box of a place we 
found a small chest, in which the ancient Miss 
Penrose had deposited papers of immense value, 
not to speak ox the missing will. The Captain 


got his rights, and he and Miss Stanley were soon 
afterwards married. I think it was on the 
moraing of their wedding-day tfiat.I i-eceived 
an envelope containing a cheque for two thousand 
pounds. There was another wedding soon after, 
at which Alicia and I assisted, doing trie piincipal 
parts. And Alicia’s inamina insir^ts *10 this day 
th.it the Black hTiai- inlluenccd my search for 
Mis.s Penrofte’h wilL 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Ai.thouch Edison’s Phonograph has now emerged 
fi*om the region of toyland and U likely to become 
an almost indispensable adjunct to many busi¬ 
nesses, itf> principle is cinployetl by its inventor in 
the manufacture of a t<iy, which is having a 
marvellous wile in the Ihiited States. This is Edi¬ 
son’s Talking Doll, which, on being wound up, will 
deliver itsell of such well-known poetic elVusions 
as ‘Mary had a Little Lamb,’ ‘Jack and Jill,’ &c. 
The doll’s body is made of tin, and the phono¬ 
graphic cylinder is contained within it, the sound 
coiuing from a perforated opening in tlic breast, 
which is hidilen hy tlie clothing. These dolls ai’e 
now being made at a large factory near Edison’s 
laboratoi‘\ at the rate of Hie humlred d.uly, and 
a wonder! ul amount of ingenuity ha.s been exer- 
ci.sed in their structure. ’I’lie wax records for 
dolly’s interior are prepared at the factory hy 
being placed on an in.'^trument veiy like an 
oi'tlinary phonograph. Tliese iu.struiueiits arc 
talked into by girls, .so that the wa.v cylinder 
may be speech-impressetl. A correspondent of 
I'lii Scienttfie American, who describes a visit to 
this laitory, says that the jangle produced hy a 
number of tliesc girls simultaneously j-epoatiiig 
into the macliincs befoie them dill'ereiit nursery 
rliymes is lieyond de.sciiption. ‘The.se sounds 
united witli the sounds (jf the pliouograplis them¬ 
selves u hen reproducing the .stories inaKe a vcii- 
table paiKlcmouium.’ 

The Stepped Platform Baihvuy is the title of a 
system for city trun-sit, which, oi-iginally devised 
some year.s ago by an American inventor, lias 
just been brought foiward as a new thing by a 
(ierinau firm. The original inventor faileil iii 
inducing any one to take up tlic idea, and the 
patei'^t in due time lapsed. Tlie idea of this 
novel form of railway is to provide a platform 
above the level of tlie street suj)ported upon 
pillars. Upon this platform move at different 
i'peeils three super platforms, tlic lowest one 
moving at a hpeed of three miles an hour, the 
next six miles an hour, and the last, which is 
furnished uith seats, niiie niile.s an lionr. These 
platforma wouM all be driven by belting from a 
powerful steam engine at a fixed station. It 
woiihl be easy for a jiersou wishing to tmvel liy 
the-raihvay—-which, like title and time, uill stop 
for no man—to stop from terra firma on to the 
slowest of the Inoving series; after which he 
would step in turn from the six-mile to the nine- 
mile platform. The idea is certainly ingenious, 
but we cannot believe that it would be free from 
ilanger. We ali-eady have plenty of experience 
of terrible acciilents caused by persons stepping 
on and off railway carnages in slow motion ; ana 
to make tliis conduct one of the conditions of 
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travelling seems at once to justify the action of 
those who lefuseil to lend support to the original 
inventor’s sbheiue. 

A war halloon, so colled bccau«ie it was made 
doubly strong, of a specially-niauufaetnred iiux- 
•Uttre of sill^ mid cotton, recently rose from the 
grounds of the Military Exhibition at Chelsea. 
The balloon was of unusual size, being one of 
the largest made for many years pa-st, and it was 
furniahed with a plough grapnel, consisting of a 
stern with tlirce pail's ot spikes by wliicli an 
anoliorage can be as-siired. This grapnel is of 

g reat importance, for it is well known that tlie 
angers of ballooning are mostly incurred in 
effecting the descent, through failure of tlio grap¬ 
nel to catch the ground, i'he value of balTooUH 
under certain circumstauceh was found out during 
the memorable siege of Paris, when they formed 
the only possible means of communic.ltion be¬ 
tween the invc'*te«l city and the rest of France. 

The practice of throwing atones is one which 
seems so deeply ingwined in human natuiv, that 
it is impossible to eradicate it E\en the most 
law-ahiding individual.-^ uill, when at the seaside, 
give way to the charm of sitting on the beach 
ami will idly throw atone.', mto tlie water. But 
in the case of those wlio have little respect 
for laws op regulation'., the jtoiie-throwing habit 
becomes both mischievous and dangerous. If 
there be no unlucky cut, <log, oi- bird to aim nt, a 
wimlow or some other thing uhhh can be broken, 
e^pecially if it be the property of somebody else, 
i.s tlie next article in roque't by the dclimpient; 
and it i-» a common thing in the hyuaysot our 
large towns to s<*e premi-ses to let wliich bear 
evidence of his industry, lu Jlelgmiii it is found 
th.it the white porcelain ii]->ulatoi's on the tele- 
giaph poles offer an irresistible atlruetion to the 
peasants as a sati'>fcU*tory m.u-k for them to throw 
at; and such a large number of them have been 
broken in this w.iy, that the annual cx])ense 
of rejdacement has become serious. Cunousl}’ 
enough, it is louud that when the porceUiiii is 
coloured a grayi'li brown, and does not therefore 
appear so aggres-sive an object, the de.'.truction i.-s 
l-eiliiccd by one-h.ilf, and tlie broken white insula¬ 
tors are now invaiiably replace*! by those of 
darker hue. 

At the Stanley Exhibition in London there are 
shown many objects which are of great interest, 
now that ‘the Dark Oontineut’ is &o muc^i in 
men’s thought'*. At first sight the room-' apjtear 
to be stocked with the iaiinli.ir naln'o woapon.s 
and trapiiings which are common fo all ethno- i 
graphical collections, and which arii wearisome by 
reason of their samenes.-^. But careful examina¬ 
tion soon reveals mucli that is new ami curious 
Here, for instance, is a Iiolloiv I in cone the exact 
size and sliape of a sugar-loaf, which is a!*pecimen ' 
of many huiidreds simiggKsl into the country by ' 
the slave-traders as sugar, but in reality being 
cases filled wnth giinpow«ler. AVe noticed alsb u 
modern metal cartndgii the bnlj^'t of which w'lts 
furnished W’ith a small spike nt its apex. ^I'lil-j 
was an arrangement coutrii’c*! by Emin Pasha’s 
soldiers, w'ho believed tliat the bodies of the 
Mahd^st^, to whom the.y were opposed, w’crc so 
far invulnerable that the bullets would flatten 
against them unless this provision were made to 
puncture the skin. The costume of one tribe is 
pictui'ed as ^lesiunably having given rise to the 


oft-repeated legend that there were people living 
in the heart of Africa who wei-e adorned by natui? 
with caudal appendages. This dress, if it can be 
dignifietl by tlie name of a garment, consiKts of a 
waistbaml, with a long hoi-se-tail atlacheil to it 
behind. 

The great interest which has been taken bj’ the 
general public in mutters astronomical, more 
especially since the ai<l of photography has been 
invoked to jdeture the heavenly boihes, has led to 
the establishment of new observatories w’hich 
i have been equipped by the generosity of private 
I donors. Tlie late Mr Ncwall presented his 
twenty-six inch refra*‘ting telescope to the Uni- 
! vemity of Cambridge ; but unfortunately the gift 
carried with it a difiiculty—there were no avail- 
I able funds for the initial expenses of mounting 
' tlii.-^ splenditl instrument aim to maintain it in 
, going order. But the son of ,^he donor, Mr II. F. 

, Newall, of Trinity I’ollegi', has sulve<l the problem 
by offering his own services gratuitously as 
I observer; ami by providing a handsome sum for 
initial expimscs, hesid**.s an annual donation for 
mainttniaiice exjiciises lor five years to come. 
Cambridge is a rich uniwi-sity, and there should 
, be no diHicuIty in making pciinaiient provision 
lor the care and working ot an instrument W'hich 
Ini'! been presented to it under conditions so ; 
generous. 

It has been iveciitly stated that one hundred 
and seventy thousaml ivolves are roaming at large 
ill Bussia, althoiigli they are shiughtei-ed in large 
jiumbei.s by tlie inhabitants of many districts, 
lu the (’anadian north-west, wolves are also 
almmlant; but they uiv of a less bloodthirsty 
^ and ilangerous tyja* than the Jlussian wolf. Tlie 
coyotes can, h(*\vi-Yer, make themselves very 
^ troublesome to the slieep-furmers, and stejis have 
I hmg ago been taken to redu'-e their numbers. 

; AVoUliouuds and decrlioumlh have been imported 
\ to hunt down the animals ; but it has recently 
! been found that the.-e dog-s are not sufficiently 
swift of fi)ot to cope with the enemy. To remedy 
' this d‘ lect, a couple of prize greyhounds liave just 
' been imported tumi Englainl, and it is ho]»ed by 
ihi- infusion of thi.-j new' blood that a race of Jleet 
hounds may be reared which will be able to give 
, i^good account of the Canadian wolves. 

I Mr A. F. Chappie, W'Iiomj son last year lost his 
. life through using a bath-heating apparatus in a 
; room without ventilation, recently read a paper 
j on the Bangers of Gas and (Jey.-'er Bath.s oeforo 
; the Balloon Society of Gre.it Britain. The reader 
I referred in'liis remarks to ajiparatus eniploj^iiig 
I Bun«cn burners for lieating imiposes, ^id detailed 
exjienmcnts wdiich lie lia<l made, showing that in 
using .‘•ucli hurnci's w'ithout adequate ventilation 
irrespirable fumes weie given oil'. Besides bia 
oivn sad loss, lie made allusion to several others 
of similar cdiaracter, and urged that the legisla¬ 
ture sliouhl compel makers of such apparatus to 
send out with thorn a jirinted caution as to the 
danger of a-sing it in a clo.«ely shut room. The 
experiments referred to were as follows : The gas 
w'as ligiitod, anil a lighted camlle was placed at 
the same level at wiiich tlie head of an adult 
w’oiiiti be when sitting in the bath. The door of 
the batluoom w’as shut, and reopened in twenty 
minutes, when the candle was out, and had 
ajipai'ently been out for several minutee. The 
same cxxieriment repeated with the window 
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opened one inch wide showed the can<Ue at the 
expiration of the same time to be brightly bnm- 
ing. Mr Chappie’s paper is valuable in calling 
attention to a danger s'vliicli is not generally 
known. 

A mixed fuel consisting of coal atnl petroleum 
mvpgled together has been tried for liring the 
^boilers of an Ifcilian man-of-war, with the I'esult 
that her normal speed of fifteen knots was in- 
crcaseil to seventeen knots. It will thus be seen 
that tins new method of firing may prove very 
useful in war-time, when a ship may have to run 
away from a superior force. The increased heat 
is said to affect the boiler-plates injuriously, but 
this mishap could of course be foreseen and , 
guarded against ' 

The pniphecy is put forward by an American 
paper, Tlie Electiical PevuWy that owing to tlie 
increased use of electricity on tramways, in a 
very few years not a single hor.sc-car will be 
found in any of tlie cities of tlie United States, ; 
and that about fifty tbousau*! horses now in nse ' 
will be thrown upon tlie market. We trust that 
this anticipation will prove to be correct not only 
in the United States but in other countries jw 
well, for tram-car work is for horsc^s tenibly 
severe labour, and soon wears out the willing 
beasts. 

Tlrere has always been some uncertainty as to 
whether the delicious little fish called whitebait 
is the young or fry of other fish, or whether it 
represents a distinct species. The older natural¬ 
ists weiH} inclined to place it in the latter category, 
and assigned it to the genus Chqun: and Yarrell 
called it Clupca a name which has since 

been very generally adopUsl But doubts long 
ago arose as to t!ie correctness of this view, and 
many authorities held that the whitebait was the 
young of such well-known fish us the shad, the 
oleak, or the herring. It is now believed that 
whitebait consists of the fiy of both herring and 
sprats, the proportion of the hitter being gveutiT 
in winter, while the herrings predominate in 
summer. A writer in SoU’S and Queruis has 
lately called attention to the matter, and gives 
references to recent publications bearing upon 
tbe subject. 

The comparative dangers of lighting by elec¬ 
tricity and by gas has recently formed the subject 
of many an article in various journals, and the 
coQulusiou come to for or against one or the other 
system of illumination varies according to the 
particular views ot tlie writers, who are too often 
interested j^'Ues. A chemist attached to the 
New York Boainl of Health has given some start¬ 
ling figures' with regaixl to waste from leakage of 
gas-mains, and he considers that this wa.«te, which 
, amounts to ten per cent, of the entire (piantity 
made in New York, constitutes a far graver 
danger than any that can be credited to elec¬ 
tricity. Oue thousand milliou cubic feet of gas 
is the amount which is allowed annually to 
poison tlie atmosphere or to find its way by 
means of the sewers into the basements of houses 
and subways. From this source there arises the 
constant danger of explosion ; and it the figures 
be correct, it seems strange that explosions are 
not of frequent occurrence. We may point out 
tliat leakage of gas-mains is common enough, and 
the gas-saturated soil in our ixiads whenever an j 
«opening is made furnishes distinct evidence of i 


tlie fact But when the pipes one buried in a 
non-porous earth, such as clay, it is reduce<l to a 
minimum. 

We have already alluded to tho proposal to 
build a Tower in the neighbourhood of London 
which is to rival lliat of Kiffel in Paris. The 
proposal is now taking practical shape, and in 
answer lo the advertisement of the company con¬ 
cerned in the undertaking, about seventy draw¬ 
ings have been sent iu by competitors, and have, 
recently been exhibited to the public. We" 
have had an opportunity of in8ix‘cting these 
drawings, and were nuicli interested in the 
various designs for the New Tower of London, 
as the structure is called. The majority of the 
designs are certainly founded upon that of the 
Eiftel Tower, and consist of n main shaft of open 
ironwork, with a base formed by four spreading 
legs. But beyond these we have curious erections 
consisting of girders tortured and twisted into 
every conceivulde sliapo, and recalling images of 
tbe homely toasting-fork and gridiron. There 
are also towers exhibited ^vliich are very like a 
common wood scivw standing U]> on its head. 
The 'rower-of-Babel model which has by common 
consent lieen adopted in children’s Scripture 
hi.stoiies, is also here reproduced as a suggested 
design for the New Tower. 

A curious instance of an unlooked-for effect 
springing from a little cause is exemplified by 
an action which has been brought against the 
Edison Electric Uonipany of New ll’ork by the 
(iaiiz Electric Oompany of Buda-Pesth, damages 
being laid at an enormous sum. Tiie cause of 
the dispute is this : The Clan/, Company is work¬ 
ing ail electric-lighting system winch depends 
upon a imuhiiie having what is known as an 
alternating current, which means that the cuiTcnt, 
in-'tcad of being iu one constant ilii-cftion, as in 
a voltaic battery, clinnges its direction ]>eiliaps 
ii luindred times a scc^aid. Now, Edison has 
shown that such a current i« the most suitable 
one to employ for the execution of crimiiude, it 
being immediately fatal to animal life when u&ed 
under certain coinlitioiw, and the legislature of 
New Voik have adopted it lor the purpose indi- 
(•at('d. Now', the (ranz Uonipany i^oint out that 
this recommendation of Mr Edison bus attached 
a bad name to the alternating system of electric 
lighting, and that people will fancy that its 
intriMUctiou into their homes will lead to many 
private executions not authorised by the law; 
lieuce they claim damages for the prejudice and 
alarm w^ich has been excited against their 
property. 

We were recently shown the pliotograph of the 
interior of a church which possessed a remark¬ 
able jieciiliaiity. The church had at its further 
end a lancet window, leaded in diamond-shaped 
panes in the usual niannei*. This window was 
correctly reproduced in the picture; but in 
another dark part of the photograph, a ghostly 
image of the x\'jndow was repeated. w'ere 

assured that the ghost was on the negative, and 
it ivas a puzzle to all who saw the pictiu'e by 
what accident the spectral window had appeared 
where it did. Mr Dalineyer has recently shown 
ill a paper read before the i^hotographic Society 
of Great Britain how such images are producedL 
The brilliant image of the window focused upon 
the white surface of the photographic plate while 
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the camera is in action, is rejected therefrom 
xipon the convex surface of the lens, and is then 
reflected back from the lens to another portion 
of the plate. There are so many amateur photo¬ 
graphers antofig our readers that we think this 
explanation of a phenomenon which may occur 
under certain conditions to any one of them may 
prove to he acooptabJe. 

'A German naval oflieer has, it is said, invented 
an electrical steering apparatus which will allow 
tlic cnptiiin of a ship to control the rudder from 
various parts of the vessel—an obvious advantage 
in cases of storm, or when an impending collision 
calls for unusually proin]»t action. The inven¬ 
tion has been tried on one of the (icrman war- 
vessels witli satisfm'tory results. No details of 
the construction of the apparatus are given; but 
we presume that the ordinary steam steering gear 
is controlicil by electro-magnet'^ which are. put 
ill or out of action by tlic pressure of a button. 
It seems curious, ronsi<leriiig to wlmt a great 
extent electricity is now used on board our ships, 
that some such system as this has not long ago 
been devised. 

One of the loa<lii!g physicians of Philadelphia 
has been talking to one <d the irreju'es’-iblc race 
of interviewers about rectnil piogress rd medical 
science, and has refeired more ]iarticalarly to the 
daily increasing u>e ot eNplo‘.]ves in medicine. 
Gun-cotton, for instance, in its dissolved form, 
collodion, is used a-^ an artificial skin for all kinds 
of injuries, including scalds and Imni'^. Mixed 
with tanuiii, it. slop-* tlie flow of blood from 
wounds ; and mingled with caiithandes, it forms 
the best blisteniig medium. Nitroglycerine is 
another still more powerful explosiie which is 
innch use<l in modern medicine. It is diluted 
with one hiunlred paits of alcohol, and one drop 
of the dilute<l mixture is a do'«e. It is fomnl 
valuable as a remedy for neuralgia of the heart, 
in nervous asthma, and in many other dis<-ascs, 
including that distrc'isiijg mahuly kiniwn as sea¬ 
sickness We have here an exemplification of 
the saying so often quoteil in connection with 
houuMtpatliy, ‘Like cures like.’ Tlie gun-cotton 
or nitroglycerine (dynamite is a preparation of 
the latter) wdiich liy its explosion caii8<*.s the 
ino^t frightful w<mnd«, may in its diluted stale 
prove to be the best remedy to assuage the agony 
of the siiflerer. 


CROWN LANDS. 

The income derived from Crown Lands is so 
small an item in the revenue of the Cnited King¬ 
dom that it is apt to be overlooked amid the 
imposing array oi figures showing how the public 
purse is recruited. The returns from em-h lucra¬ 
tive sources as the Post-office, (histoms, and fnlaiid 
Revenue attract the eye, and it is their Ihicfua- 
tions alone which receive*a measure of attentnoi. 
A sum of .£430,000, representing the payment 
into Exchequer on account of Grown Land.? for 
the year ending March 31, 1889, is a conqiara- 
tively insignificant factor in the estimates of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, scarcely calling for 
mention in a Budget speech ; and the ta.vpayer in 
whose interest the Crown Lands are administered i 
has little or no ripportunity of learning the varied | 


nature of the Crown’s hereilitary estates and the 
singular manner in which they have accumu¬ 
lated. 

It is not w’ithin the limits of thi.s aiticle to 
trace in detail the history of the Crown Lands 
to their origin in the Pole or public lands of 
the Saxon period, which, as the influence of tlie 
sovereign extended under the Normuu dynasty, 
became known as the Terra Regis. The growth 
of the feudal system tended further to increase 
the power of the monarch to deal with these 
lands—originally public, and granted away only 
with the <‘Oiist‘ut of the Witcuingemot—os his 
private properly and at his sole discretion. 
Acc<‘rdingly, we find that, although from time 
to time augmented by escheats, forfeitures, and 
confiscations, the Crown patrimony was steadily 
diimnislied in extent and valde by lavish grants 
to royal favourites, and by sales and mor^^aged 
to meet either the want® or extravagances of the 
sc»vereigii, until parliament, lifter an experience 
of the grants by William IIT,, passed an Act 
on the accession of ()ue*‘n Anne restricting the 
monai’ch’s power t(» nlicnaie Crown Lands. These 
lestiictioiis, couple<l with the forfeitures to the 
Crown hy noblemen and others implicated in*thc 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745, served to recruit to 
some ext(*nt the exhausted Crown estalcp, the 
revemiea of whi<-h were in the reign of Geoi^e 
III. surrciidcreil hy that monarch for a fixed emu 
per aimiini, and were for the firpt time collected 
on the public account. This airangemcnt, with 
cel tain modifications, has since subsisted ; and in 
1837 the aimiuil allowance or Civil List of Her 
Majesty, in exchange for the Crow'n Laud 
revenue, was fixed at £38r),000. 

The manngciuciit of the Crown’.s hereditary 
estates 18 vested m two Oorniuissi<»ners, entitled 
Coiumissiqgicrs of Her Majesty’s WocuL, Forests, 
and Land Revenues, tlieir powers being defined 
by nuniorous Acts of rarliameiit, in accordance 
with which their policy has to be reguluteil. The 
annual Blue-books recording their proceedings, 
ainl the volnmiTious evidence given in the scbshiii 
oi«1889 befoic a Selcet Coinmillee of tlie House 
of C’ominims, iqipointed to inquire into the 
administration of the Grown Land revenues, 
supply a vast amount of informatHui us to the j 
niif-cclhiiieous projierty under the control of these j 
(’ommissioner.p, the varied interests they have to ' 
study, and the difliculties with which the Crown, 
as a landlord, has to (outiiid. On the on« hand it 
IS the (’oiumissioneib* <luty to pi’cserve the patri¬ 
mony of the Orowm ; and on the other, in the 
interests of the jJiiblic, to adnnnistcr it with 
economy and to increase its productiveness. 
But* tlie question of profit cuum)t of necessity 
be the primary (A»ject in dealing with many of 
the propel ties under their controL Take, for 
instaiwe, the New Forest, the guiding principle 
in the managoment of wdiicli is the ‘ preservation, 
of its ornurnental beauty, and conserving it as 
a public jiaik,’ with an additional task in the 
coiicihution of commouci'S possessing rights and 
privileges over practically the whole Forest 
Then, again, with the Great Park at Windsor, 
the first consideration is the protection o£ the 
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amenities nf Windaor Castle as a royal residence. 
In Dean Forest there exist, beside commoners, 
the free miners, whose claims, based on tradition, 
it has been fonnd impos. ible to compromise in a 
manner profitable to the C.Vown. For these 
reasons, coiipled with the cost of planting timber 
and the unprofitable nature of the soil, the Royal 
Forests arc byl[<^ the most costly of the Crown’s j 
estates, the expilditiire being greatly in excess ' 
of the income. .*<' 

' The agricultural property of the Crown in 
England extends to about (>y,000 acres, situated , 
in as many as twenty-three counties. Tlxc j 
scattered nature of this class of projicrty is in ! 
the main responsible for a somewhat high co.st j 
of supervision; but it speaks well for the 
manngeineiit that of this immense estate only 
eleven hundred acres were unlet last year, these 
being kept in cultivation at tlie Crown’s expense. 
Like private landowners, the. Crown lias siilfered 
Severely from the agricultural depression, the 
rent-roll having fallen £3fi,000 in the last ten 
years, with no appreciable dlllereuce in the 
extent of the projiei ty. 

ITpwiu*ds of i2od,000 per annum is derived | 
from house property and ground rents situated ' 
chiefly in London, where the (h'owii is an im- ' 
portant landlord. In addition to the London ; 
e.states forming part of the ancient land revenue, 
property has been acqui]*ed us the re-^uU of street 
improvements carrieif out by the Crown, and by 
purchase ainl exchange. Fiom llegent Street to 
Ilegeiit’s Park the Crown has an almo^t unbroken 
streteb of property ; while from Kensnigton in 
the west to Victoria Park in the ea'st are found 
estates belonging to the (’rown, among which may 
be enumerate*! those in Piccadilly and the Hay- 
market, in Whitehall, tlie Straml, New Oxford 
Street, and the City, the latter incUuliiig practi¬ 
cally the whole of the llolborn Viaduct fi^om 
Hatloii Onideii to St Sepulclire’s Church. 

Another source of revenue is the mineral 
property, a laige portion of which is in Wales, 
where tlie recent discoveries of gold resulted 
in some five liumlre*! different projected mines. 
Besides other minerals, there are in the Ih’inci- 
pality valuable slab* ami stone (juarrics, and 
under-8ca collieries belonging to the Ciown, 
who alsf) owns loud mines and stone (|uarrfe8 
in the Isle of Man, iron and coal in the 
Forest of Dean, stone quarries at Portland, salt 
and ironstone in Yorkshire, and important 
collieries in the north of England and in Scot¬ 
land. • 

The revenue in Scotlaml consists mainly of 
rents derived from about eight thousand acres 
of a^icultural and moor laud, from feu duties, 
teinds, and salmon-fishings. Tlic feu duties are 
ancient charges imposed upon lands grantetl by 
the Crown, and correspond to what in England 
are called fee-farm rents, with the difference that 
in Scotland they are frequently fixed otlierwiso 
than in money—that is, in grain, poultry, or 
similar articles. Tlie Crown acquired tlie tuinds 
or titlies at the time of the Reformation, when 
.the property of the religious bodies generally 
was loneitt'd to the Crown. The salmon-fishing 
rights are now in course of investigation by a 
Commission specially appointed for that purpose, 
the general feeling in Scotland being, it is 
uinki^tood, avez^ to the Crown divesting 


itself of these rights by sales to the propnetors 
of adjacent lands. 

AVc have specified the leading sources from 
which the Crown Land revenue is obtained ; but 
the catalogue is by no means exhausted. In 
addition to the rents of Crown property, a large 
sum is derived annually in the shape of fee-farm 
and quit rent-^ from the projierty of private 
individuals in England, Wales, Ireland, and the 
Isle of Man ami Ablerney. Tlie latter also con¬ 
tributes harbour dues. Fore.'shdre of the T’liited 
Kingdom \iclds a considerable rental; whilst the 
produce of Oown estates and receijits fi-om farms 
in ]ian*I help to swell an income whicli has risen 
from £280,000 in 18511 to £430,000 in 1889. 

Tlie annual payment into Exchequer is net 
profit after payment of the charges for collection 
and the outlay on improvements. Taking the 
figures of the last ten years, u decade marked 
by disa.etrous <b*preciation in the value of agri¬ 
cultural property, we find the Oown Land 
revenue lor the penod has exceeded the jiay- 
ments to ILt Majesty by £20,000. This com- 
paintivoly trifling balance in favour of tbe imblic 
must not, however, be taken as a guide to the 
future, for there is every i^-ason to believe, on 
the authority of ibe Chief ('ommissioner of 
Woods, that tbe annual net income will be not 
le>s tliaii £430,000 lor some years to come, the 
(.kwii Lands lluis relieving tbe tax-paying com¬ 
munity to the extent of £4.5,000 per annum. 

S E 0 R E T S. 

JuLV roses wet with lain 
Tap aj'.'iiii.st the window'-pane ; 

There is sometldng they -would seek, 

ILad they voiccfs and could S]»etik 
Silence se.'vls their erunson li)>s. 

And the «tuU min drops and drips. 

T’ other side the strenminK glass 
Stands a little sad-eyed lass ; 

Tlien- is something she would .seek, 

But a maidcMi may not speak — 

Silence seals her longing 

Anti the iluU lain diops and dn[>s. 

And n shower of salt tears stain 
lloi side of the window pane ; 

And the erimson roses grow 
Pale .as dieanis dreamt long ago 
(Hem*ts may break behind sealed 
And the dull I’alu drojis and diips. 

M. Uelderwicx BuoaKR. 
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THE EVE OF HARVEST. 
Faiimiit(J is i»iic of tin* callings for wliicli llien- 
is no entrance examination ; tlie farmer may 
have nntlergone a long or short training before 
lie takes the. resp<insihilily of a farm, aiul very 
often he has never ti'stetl his n’orlc to s{‘e what 
his capahilitu's aie. It may he his falln-rs liave 
farmed for geneiations, and ^vJlen his time ha.s 
come, he follows in tlimr footstejis. In another 
cas(‘, he may have undertaken haililUs work, and 
has gaineil his experi«-nce with other ^leople's 
money—wise man’ Jn another, he may have 
been a farm-|nitnl, ilunng which ]H*riod he has 
had rather a good turn* ol it, and not exevti‘d 
himself particularly to gain inon* than a smaller' 
ing of knowledge of his busuiess, though lie may 
have gained such an insight into the mystj*nes 
of feri-eting that no proiessnmal ralcatch(*r can 
heat liim. Or he may have madt* up his mind 
to farm becausi* of his love <jf animals and ev<*r_>- 
thing pertaining to the not vei-y paying husim^ss 
he has sele-cted, and has gone at it w'lth a will, 
and U-ft no stone unturned to tit himself for it 
But no special examination has to he passed p) 
(tualify him to miter the ranks as a farmer. AVlien 
once, however, he begins to farm, he finds he has 
entered a Imsiness wherein the I'csnlts of his•^vork 
for the year are concentrated, and for some time 
before harvest lie Ends himself looking at his 
crops wdth all the anxiety of a student before 
cxaminatirui, to note, whether he tlimks lie W’ill 
come out satisfactorily, or whether he lias failed 
to conduet his business with skill ; for if not, 
his year’s ivoi'k i.s wasted, and he f(\3Js sojTy 
he had not «iualilied himself b»*tter before he 
undertook it. • 

The harvest is the farmei*’s examination fime 
—and like all other examinatitns, is liai*der to 
pass than in years gone by; therefore, whatever 
his energies at other seasons, he does all he can 
to get things in the best onler, bo that wlien the 
examiners or thrashing-machines have tested his 
work, he may find he is marked on the right side 
of his cheque-book. Harvest-time is to him 


the most important part of the year, thougli the 
spurt at the finish cannot make aniendH for 
neglect or w’ant of skill af other seasons; but 
giKxl management during harvest is essential for 
comidete .succe.^s, and every one works with a 
wdll to insure it. 

Since the introduction of reaping-machines, 
there has been less cause for anxiety than*wdien 
tile wdiole of the cutting w'as done by the scythe, 
fagging-ho(*k, or sickle. We. remember when 
gangs of Insbmen came over yearly to lake 
advantage of the sjiecial w'ages to be obtained 
during tlie bay and eorn harvests. Many of these 
had a lixtHl route, and raivh worked for fresh 
masters, hut started m the grass country near 
Tjoiiilon, and worked their way northwanl in the 
hay into Derbyshire, where the season is later; 
and then went s(uith again to Herts and Boils for 
the coi-n-harvest, working to Dm-hy again; then 
home W'lth ten or twelve pounds in their pockets, 
to dig Their own iKitatoes, kill their pig, and 
spend the winter in a husiirely manner. But 
tins is all o\er, for the rcaping-nmchiiie did away 
with the ne<*essity of much extra labour, and they 
themselv(*s never liked the inno\ation, for, as 
They said, w'hen a friend t(»ok liis Wood’s Manual 
Delivery into the field nearly a quarter of a 
<'entury ago, ‘ No Irishman can work in the same 
field as a machine;’ anil they pack<*d up their 
trajis never to return. The reaping-machine, 
and the consi*(juent reduction in the money taken 
to Ireland, is in no small way accmintahle for 
the inerease in poverty and discontent in some 
parts of that country. Artisans and loafers from 
towns gave welcome assistance, and their services 
were eagerly taken advantage of if harvest set 
in* hot and coiucame on quickly. We remember 
liMiking out anxiously for gangs on those occa¬ 
sions, as they w'cre liable to lie snatched up before 
they got to the. farm ; and more than once we 
have ridden out to meet them on the road, to 
make sure of them. It xvas not the custom, to 
the same extent it now is, to begin cutting before 
the com vrofi jie.rfectly ripe j therefore, if sufficient 
hands could not be got together, the crop stood 
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until it was over-ripe, and if a strong wind arose, 
tile kernels were ‘ whipped ’ out^ and a heavy loss 
resulted. 

A farmer rarely starts with this cause of anxiety 
now, for liis machines tfbon cut down the corn, 
and it is very rare to hear of corn bt‘ing wJiipped 
out. Instead of looking out for special ganp of 
men, he looks out to see that his reaping-machine, 
or perhaps binder, is in fit condition to lie put 
into the com wlM*n it is ready; the elevator is 
overhauled, so tluit the heavy work of lifting 
bulky sheaves or large forkfuls of loose corn on 
to the stack, which used to be one of the ijiost 
trying jobs connected with harvesting, may Iw 
avoided. The heavy work of harvesting has been 
to a very great extent sliift<*d from tlic men to 
machinery; but the (juantity done by a good 
gang working by tlie pitice for a niontli, sixteen 
hours to the day, comiMires very favourably 
witii the self-imposed tasks of tlie long-distance 
athletes; but there is a tendency to dccreasi‘ tlie 
hours of work in the han'cst-lield, as in nmst 
otlier filaces. 

Before the intixiduction of luatdiinery, tin* 
liorses had a light time during huj vest, and 
they received very little corn after the fallows 
were worked; but now tluy reipure getting 
up in condition, to be prepared for long days 
01 much faster walking than they usually get 
in the plough. Foiiis are wenned 8t> that their 
mothers may take their jilaces iii the teams, as 
they cannot be longer spaivd, and the ]>lea8anl 
holiday they have enjoyed for a few montlis must 
give way to the weekly nmnd of tod, which is 
tile unenviable lot of the farniliorse. 

No one looks forvvaid to harvest with greater 
pleasure than the lalx-uirers’ wives m those dis¬ 
tricts wliere women do not biki* i>art in the u'ork 
of the farm; to them, harvest is to a great extent 
a picnic, and ‘canying’ dinners is ilieir greatest 
treat. The. brea<l-wimier is working huig hours, 
and has to he well fed during that tune, and 
each, wife vies with the other in pj'ej>aring the 
dinners in the most teiu)iting mamiei. Every 
day the cooking is got tlirougli in gcMnl tune, and 
they start off together to make a meriy gathering 
at the niid-day meal—-and a merry gjitnenng it 
is. A considenihle amount of chaff, a rival giKxl 
gossip, and a fair amount of scandal, go towanU 
making quite as enjoyable a meal as their more 
favoured sUters can provide round tlic five-o’clock 
tea-table; and if the. language, is less clioice, if. 
is quite as hearty, and often more sincere.. Some 
of them go Iwick to lof>k afU^r their domestic 
duties; while others continue the }>icuic by: 
spending the afternoon in gleaning, which in 
many cases is not much than a further excuse for 
gossip; so that what is the labourer’s haixlest 
season is generally his wife’s most pleasant 

The harvest-time is not looktnl forwaid to by 
the wives with the anxiety with which it was 
before the days of early closing; for when ihc 
public-houses were otiened until any hour, the 
weary workman would ofttm go tiiere for one 
more drink before going home., and could not 
roi»© himself to go away, but would stay far 
into the morning hours. His only sleep would lie 
a maudlin one on the bench, and then to work, 
utterly. unhtted for the bisk; and so he kcqit 
■ himself up by more drink throughout the day, 
.and, like m(»t people m a half-drunken state, 


would find himself back at the inn at night; in 
which manner his extra wages were muddled 
away, and the extra money his wife had looked 
foiward to, to clear off the score at the villa^ 
shoj), was not forthcoming. In no way has the 
early closing done so miidi good in country dis¬ 
tricts as during harvest 

Even the schoolboys look forward* to harvest 
with pleasure, for it i.s then they generally first 
feel the satisfaction of earning wages; tlicir ser¬ 
vices being gladly taken advantage? of, as they 
are wanted for driving carts and h^aduig the 
Itiads to the statjk. 

The farmer ami his family look on the time 
more senouslv; and aliimst all of them, big or 
little, stay at liome t-o Ik.* of use, and rai'ely enter¬ 
tain their frnaids during the busiest part of the 
harvest-montl). The liiring-.supper, which was 
given at the eve of harvest just ulUu* the master 
and men had agreed on the terms for winch the 
work should Ik.* done, has almost entirely died 
out; but it used to be an important evening, 
and the wife prided herself on putting a good 
meal before the men. This, like tlie. harvest-home 
supper, which was a still more mqioriaiit func¬ 
tion, IS a thing of tlu* iwist. 

Tlie rattle t)f the jvaj)iug-m!ichim* has taken 
the ])laco of the more musieal ring of thesevthe 
: and whelMoue, and fewer hands are dotted alK*ut 
the fields. Future geiier.it,ions will liardly nuder- 
stancl the old jnetmes of harvi-st s<*enes where 
the sickle, was alwavs represented; still, the 
rij>(*niiig corn, and stXK)ks of that already <‘ut, 
are scenes enjt*vetl ecjually hy dwellers in towns 
or in the countiy ; ami as tlu-re is so lum^i that 
atleets the well-being of tlio.'-e in any way engaged 
in the fields, harvest must always Ik* l(»ok<*d for- 
waifl to with interest and pleasure; and tlie only 
tinge of regret we feel in looking at tlx* n*sult8 
of tlie f.irmer’s ]aboui*s is tliat he* should find so 
little profit m uliat is otherwise so jilejwuit a 
calling. 

M Y SHIPMATE LOUIS E. 

THE KOMANCE OE A WllECK. 

Uv W Clvuk Ueascivi,, 

Author of Uie Jl'm/. n/lhc (hosveiinr, etc. 

CHAPTHR XXVXI.—I AM gURSTIONED. 

The captain did not again return on deck. At 
six (.clock Mr Lush’s uhitc iacket uas forked up 
to him through the forecastle-hatch : he slipped 
it on and came aft to relieve the watch ; but 
tiiough he looked about a little for the skipper, 
1 could not find in his wooden face that lie made 
anything of not perceiving him. By seven o’clock 
the sky had cleared ; the wide stretch of vapour 
which had all day long obscured the sky had 
settled away down beyond the southern rim, and 
the soft violet of the tropic evening heaven was 
made beautiful by spacet at wide intervals of a 
delicate filigree-work of white cloud, dainty and 
fine to the eye as frost on a meadow. The setting 
sun glowed in tile west like a golden target, ray- 
less, palpitating, and a cone-shaped wake of flame 
hung under him. There was a pleasant whip¬ 
ping of wind over the sea, a merry air that 
whitened the heads of the ripples, and it blew 
sweet and warm. 

On looking through the skylight, I perceived 
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Wilkins placing supper on the table. This was 
an unitBiial meal at sea, at least aboard of a 
homely trader of the pattern of the Liuly 
and was a distinct illustration in its way, to my 
recollections of seafaring life, of the odd clmracLer 
of the mail who commaudud the banpie. lie 
came out of his cabin as we seated uar^clveH, 
giving Miss Temple a grotesque bow before 
taking his place. 

‘Sorry, mem,’ sjiid he, cabting his slow eye 
over the table, ‘that there’s nothing choicer in 
the way of victuals to ofl’er you. I find that the 
wine brought aboard from the wreck is a mid¬ 
dling good quality of liquor, and it is to be saved 
for you, mem.—Wilkins, open a bottle, and give 
it to the lady.—Pity that shore-going folks who 
take interest in the nautical calling don't turn 
to and invent bumething better ior the likes of 
me than salt pork and laiof and biscuit, and peas 
whieli are only tit to load a blunderbuss with. 
There have been times when a singular longing’s 
come upon me ior a cut of prime sirloin and a 
floury potato, as .lack says, ilut the sea-life’s a 
hard cidliug, look at it from which end of a ship 
ye may.—flow ib<l you get on in your watch on 
deck. Ml- Uiigdale he added with a gaunt sniile, 
in which I could not distinguish the least com¬ 
plexion ot mirth. 

‘’Phere was inching to be done,’ said I, working 
away at u piece ol salt beet, fox I was exceedingly 
hungry. 

‘ Jjiit ye’ll liave known what to »lo if there had 
been V said he. 

Miss Temple’s glance admonished me to be 
wary. 

‘Oh, I am no sailor,’ said I, ‘in the sense that 
you and Mr Lush are sailors.’ 

‘Not Mr Lush!’ he ciied, elevating his fore¬ 
finger and staring hal'd at me jiast it. ‘Mr Lusli, 
as you term him, is a hi>g on two legs. Let him 
go on ull-lours, and there’s ne’er an old sow 
under a longboat tiiat wouldn’t take him to her 
heart as one of her long-lost children.—Such 
maimeiN, iiieml’ he continued, addres&iiig Miss 
Temple, whilst with upturned eyes and raised 
hands he counterfeited an uir of disgust; ‘ when 
he ate, you could hear the smack ol his lips foi'e 
and aft. He’d make nothing of laying hold of 
a bit of cold beef and gnawing upon it as a duwg 
might, head first on one side, then on t’other; 
and you’d find yourself listening to hear him 
growl, if you looked at him. And then his 
language! I 'vc been eating by myself pretty 
nigh since Chicken died, but it’s entertaimueut 
for me to have companyand he bestowed another 
bow upon each of us. 

'You will not find the muimei's of a nobleman 
in n plain ship’s carpenter,’ said 1, tliunkful to 
believe that he, had forgotten the subject of my 
Bca-going qualifications. ^ But I was mistaken. 
He gazed at me with a steadfastness that ^vas 
absolutely confusing, whilst he seemed lost in 
deep thought, then said : * 

‘ I’m not going to regard you, Mr Dugdale, as 
a tip-top sailor, of course. Ye’ve knocked off 
too long; but it’ll all come back very soon.’ 

‘Mr Du^Klale was at sea for only two years,’ 
said Mias Temple. ‘It would be unreasonable 
to expect any one to know much of a calling in 
that time.’ 

‘Don’t yon believe that^ mem,’ be exclaimed. 


‘After twelve months of it, there was but little 
left for me to larn—proper, I mean, to fit me to 
sarve os able seaman ab#ard anything afloat, from 
a hoy to a line-of-battle ship.—What don’t ye 
know now, Mr Dugdale ?’ 

He somewhat softened his voice as he said this, 
and a queer sort of yearning expression entered 
I his uuwiiikiiig stare. 

j ‘Oh, much, captain, much,’ I answered, smiling, 
yet feeling somewhat bothered betwixt these 
ipiestions and Miss Temple’s glances. 

‘ you could put a ship about, I suppose 1’ 

‘Well, I might do that,’ I replied ; ‘but there 
would be a chance of my getting her into irons, 
though.’ 

‘ xuu’d be able to know when to shorten sail 
anyway, and what orders to give. You told me 
ye could take a star?’ 

* Did 1 r 1 exclaimed. 

‘ Certainly you did, sir,’ he cried. 

* I do not recollect,’ said Miss Temple. 

‘Ha !’ he exclaimed, with another of his mirth¬ 
less grins, ‘the lady’s ufiuul of your knowing too 
much, sir.—1 don’t nieun no ull'ence, but there’s 
a f(»re(‘ustlc saying that all the mule monkeys ’ud 
talk if it wasn’t for their sweethearts, who advise 
them to hold their jaw lest they should be put 
upon.’ 

Miss 'lemple’s face changed into stone, after 
one withering glance at the nmii, whose counten¬ 
ance remained distorted with a smile. 

‘Some of .luck’s sayings are fii-st class,’ he went 
on.—* Ye.*^, ye told me you could take a star.— 
Cun you had the latitude by double altitudes f’ 

‘ A few trials would recall the trick, 1 daresay,’ 
I answered. 

‘ And of course you know how to find the longi¬ 
tude by lunar observations?’ 

‘ Pray excuse me. Captain Braine,’ said I; * but 
what, may 1 inquire, is your motive in asking 
these questions?’ 

He eye»l me fixedly for some moments, and 
then s’lently nodded his head three or four times. 
Miss Temple seemed to shrink slightly os she 
watched him. 

‘ Mr Dugdale,’ said he veiy slowly, ‘ on your 
giving me to uiideratand that you had sarved 
ulToard an Induunun, I was willing to receive you 
and the lady aboard my ship. When you came 
aboard, you told me that you niidei’stood naviga¬ 
tion. Didn’t ye?’ 

1 felt the blood in my cheek as I answered: 
‘I have some recollection of speaking to that 
effect’ ^ 

‘Then why d’ye want to go and try to make 
out now that ye knows nothing about it’’ 

‘I am trying to do uoLhing of the kind,’ said 
I, assuming an air of dignity and resentment, 
though I feai'cd it was good for very little. 

‘ Yo\i have questioned me, sir, and now I ask you 
a question. I have a right to an answer, seeing 
how you expect that I should rapidly and fluently 
reply to you.’ 

*I’ll be talking to you afore long,’ he said, 
bestowing another succession of dark mysterious 
nods upon me. 

‘Captain Braine,’ cried Miss Temple, bi’eakiug 
with an air of consternation out of the cold, con¬ 
temptuous resentment that had made mai'ble of 
her face, ‘ you have ]%scued us from a condition 
of dreadful distress, and 1 have your promise 
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that you will not lose an opportunity to transfer the silence ami coolness and beauty of the open 
us to the first ship you meet that is homeward nidit for the confinement of a small hot berth, 
bound, providing we do ^lot shortly fall in with The captain had chume of the deck fi oin eight 
the ComUm Jda.^ to twelve; but he only once approached us to 

*I hadn’t broke my promise yet, have I?’ he say tlmt a little lantern containing an end of 
replied, rounding slowly upon her and staring. candle had been placed in each of onr berths ; 

‘I can only repeat,* she continued, preseiwing ‘nnd I will usk you both,’ he added, ‘to mind 
her expression of dismay, ‘ that any sum of money your fire, for we’re full up with dry light goods 

you may choose to ask ’- in the sleeruge.’ He then returned to the side 

‘ I know all about that, mem,’ he interrupted, of the deck he had crossed from, and did not 
but not offensively, and with a gesture that was again offer to apj)roaclj us. 

sdmost bland. He then leisurely turned to me. Vou will suppose that the girl and I could 
•You gave me to believe this morning, sir, that talk of nothing but the captain’s intentions, the 
you was acquainted with navigation f’ probable condition of his intellect, ami the 

‘And what thcnl’ I exclaimed impatiently. like. 

‘I hope that you didn’t deceive me,’ he said ‘He may refuse to part with me,’said I, ‘and 
with a dark look. yet bo perfectly willing to send you on boanl of 

‘You shall have ihe full truth when 1 know the first liomeward-boimd ship we sight. What 
your motive in e.^amiiiing me in this fashion,’ then, Miss Temple?’ 

said I hotly, ‘and not before.’ ‘I could not travel alone. It is not endurable 

But immediately after I had spoken I was that such a man as Captain Braiue should compel 
sensible of my folly .in losing my temper. Talk you, against your wishes, to remain witli him! 
as we might, vapour as we wouhl, we ivere in this How could he do so? How could he compel you 
man’s power: in the power of a man who was to take a star, ns he calls it, whaU*\er that may 
absolutely unintelligible as a character whether mean; and to keep watch?’ She sighed deeply, 
sane or mad, and the girl’s and my own safety ‘Alas', my language is fast becoming that of the 

might wholly depend upon our judgment and common sailor. To think ot me talking to you 

tact.' He gazed at me with eyes whose expres- about taking a star and keeping watcli.’ 
sion seemed to grow mi>rc and more imalignaiit, ‘Ami why not? Jack’s is a noble tongue, 
though, God know.s, this might liave been my Omit the oath.s, and there no dialect more 
fancy, since I was in the liumour at that moment swelling and poetic than that of the sea.’ 
to figure all things very blackly. ‘I detest it because it is forced upon me. An 

* under-stand me,’I exclaimed, wholly changing odious and dieadiul experience obliges me to 

my manner, and siMjaking in a softened tone; ‘if think and speak in it. Otherwise, I might 

I can be ot service to you in any direction, yon rather like it.—But tell me now, Mr Hug‘hile, 

have but to command me. I owe you my own surely till's captain cuiihl not compel you to 

and this huly’s life ; and though it is an obliga- remain with him?’ 

tion beyond my power of discharging in full, yet This led to a deal of talk. I did my utmost 

it must be my duty and happino^s to diminish it to reassure her; 1 cKhorted her to bear in 
in any direction I am equal to.’ mind that wliiUt ue were on boar«l the l)ar<jue, 

‘We will before long talk togelher, sir,’ said we were literally at the mercy of tlic skipper, 
he, and then fell silent, nor did he again open who, down to the present moment, had cer- 
his lips during the seven or eight niinutes in tainly treated^ us with great humanity, though 
which wc continued sitting together at that his behaviour and conversation in tl>e mam were 
table. undeniably of a lunatic sort I bittwly con- 

I was exceedingly puz/lcd and troubled by demniMl jny«elf for losing my temper, and 1 

what had passed. What did this captain mean eutreateil her to be patient, to control all resont- 

by his dark mysterious nods, by his saying that luent tlmt the man might excite by jnirjiosed 
he would talk to me presently, by his insistence or iiivoliinlary insult, not to douljt tliat he 
in ascertaining the extent of my nautical know- wo’dd put her on boaixl a ship proceeding home, 
ledge? It was possible, indeed, that being the and to leave me to play a part of my own 
only navigator auoard his vessel, he might con- that should keep u.s togetlier. 
eider himself in serious need of «ome one to ‘For,’ said 1, ‘since fate, cruel to you, but 
take his ^hice if he should fall sick. But his not to me, Miss Tem])Ie, has jdaced you so 
behaviour was scarcely reconcilable with this fur in niy keeping, 1 must be jealous of all 
plain clear want* and it seemed certain that thei'e interference down to tlie very termination of 
was more going to his speech and manner than our adventure.’ 

the desire that I should fill the part of mate to ‘ 1 v/ish for no other companion,’ she ex- 

him. claimed in a low voice ; ‘ iny mother will thank 

It was a fair, warm, dclightfql night, rich with you, Mr Hugdale.' 
stars, and soothing with the dew-sweetened wind ‘And, i»lease God, your inothor shall,’ said 
that blew with steady freshness over the quartt:r, I, ‘ trifling as may be my claims upon her grati- 
running the pale shape of the barque over the tiidc. But InAvevcr my merits may turn out 
dark waters, os though she wei*© some wreath of before we again sight Old England, I shall be 
mist that must presently dissolve. Miss Temple abundantly satisfied if I believe that you think 
and 1, sometimes wmlking, sometimes sitting on of me with more kindness than you did on board 
the skylight, held to the <leck till a late hour, the Countm Tda.* 

She abnorred the thought of withdrawing to the ‘ Mr Dugdole, I thought of no one on board 
cabin allotted to her; and short os my sleep had the Countm Ida .—But let us avoid that subject 
been since the hour of ‘iny quitting the India- —you have already been vei*y plain-spoken.’ 
man’s side, I was as little willing os she to quit She ceased. I made no answer, and for some 
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time we paced the deck in silence, harking then 
hack again to the old topic of the captain’s 
intentions, the whereabouts of the Indininan, 
and so on, and so on. Bv-and-hy I looked at 
my watch : the dial-platc showed clearly by the 
starlight. It was eleven o’clock; and <08 I looked, 
the ship’s l>ell rang out six chimes, whicdi came 
floating down again in echoes out of the tremor- 
less pallid concavities on high. Miss Temple 
was still most reluc tant to leave the deck. 

* I am thinking of Mr Cliickcn,’ she ex¬ 
claimed. 

‘Chicken’s ghost, like a hen’s egg, is laid,’ said 
I. ‘Beaidee, what rcinaius of him will be all 
about m// bunk.’ 

‘Oh for the Indiaman’s saloon,’ she cried, 
‘for iny dear aunt, for edd Captain Keeling! 
How welcome would be a sight of even the 
most intolerable of the passengers, say Jfr John¬ 
son ; even that horricl little creature with the 
eyeglass. Miss Hudson’s admirer.’ 

‘I fear I am tolerated for the same reason 
that woidd render Mr Johnson endurable to 
you.’^ 

‘Ko!’ she answered quickly and warmly; 
‘you are incessantly i>crsonal. 1 do not like 
it.’ 

‘Sailer me to escort you to your cabin 

She lingered yet, turning her face to the 
skies. 

‘ How rich arc those stars ’ Such lovely jewels 
arc never to lie been in the JCuglibli lieavens. 
Mark how the meb'ors score the dark spaces 
between the lights with scars and paths of 
diamond dust! Oh that some gigantic shadowy 
finger wouhl sliupe itself up there pointing down¬ 
wards, to let u* know where the ('ountvss hla 
is !’ 

She rose from the tkylight with a long tremu- , 
lous sigh, and passed her hand through my arm 
that I might conduct her below. For an instant: 
1 hung in the wind. 

‘Why do you wait; I am now ready?’ said 
she. 

‘I am debuting within myself whether I should 
offer to stand wat* h to-night—tin* cajiluin might 
expect me to do so.*’ 

‘I do believe you desire that I should think , 
you as nnwl as he is,’ she cxchume<l, exerting j 
pressure enough on my arm to start me towards | 
the poop-ladder; ‘y(»u shall Jo nothing of the' 
sort witli my consent. H you wish to rCsume 
your ohl vocation, ^Ir Dugdale, pray w'ait until 
this adventure is ended.’ 

‘Anyw'ay, we inu''t bid him good-night,’ said 
I; and with that I called out to him. He 
answ'cred : ‘Oood-night, Mi Dugtlale ; good-night 
to you, mem. It there’s anything a-missing 
which the Lmhf rdandu- can supply', let me 
know', and you shall have it.’ * 

‘You’re extremely good, and we’re very niindi 
obliged lo you,’ said I.» 

‘Good-night, Captain Braine,’ called Miss 
Temple in her rich voice ; and down we w'ent. 

The cabin lamp showed a small light Miss 
Temple waited here whilst I w’ent below for 
one of the tw'o lanterns which the captain lind 
told me I should find in our berths. 1 was 
obliged to kindle a sulphur match, and I remem¬ 
ber cursing the tardy operation of obtaining a 
light whilst 1 stood hammering away with flint 


and steel, injming my knuckles, and wishing 
the tinder-box at the deuce. I found the lan¬ 
terns, and left one alight in Miss Temple’s 
cabin, and carried my own, also alight, into the 
ciuldy. Miss Temple'# eyes sparkled to the 
glare os 1 approached her, and her face might 
have been a spirit’s for its whiteness in that 
faint illumination vexed U'itli shadow's os ^he 
lantern swayed to the light rolling of the 
barque. 

‘ I wish J could sleep here,’ said she. 

‘You will he equalV comfortable below’ said 
I; ‘ and whnt is better, quite private.’ 

‘ Did you see any rats t ’ 

‘ None.’ 

She took my arm with a firm clasp, and hardlv 
seemed willing lo I’elcase me at the hatch, though 
the aperture w'as too nari-ow to admit of our 
descending together. Wlien we had gained the ^ 
lower deck, she again seize(^ my arm, and stood | 
staring and hearkening. ' 

‘Oh Mr Dugdale,’ she cried, ‘it is very lonely 
dow’n here! ’ 

‘Yes; but you are not aVne. You must have 
courage. I would rather you should he next me, 
than overhead next the eaphtin.’ 

Yet, as I spoke, my 'leart W'as full of pity for 
her. It w'a.s indeed lonely, as she had said, with 
a sense of imprisonment besides all that way 
dow'ii, tliinking of W'hcre we bUiod, I mean; with 
reference to tlie poop. The stowinl oases in the 
forejiart seemed to stir as though to some internal 
throc.s to the weak light that swung in my hand ; 
the atmosphere w'as ch.ii'gcd with an unpleasant 
smell of cargo and the mingled fumes of a ship’s 
hold ; and there w'as something of the heat of an 
oven also in the air that felt to rest with a sort 
of weight upon the head, due peihaps to the 
fancy begotten by the ncarnebs of tlie upper deck 
or ceiling a.s you may term it. Small straining 
noises stole upon the car from round about in 
stealthy notes, as though there w'cre giants below 
moving warily. 1 say I was full of concern 
for the ^oor girh Somehow’, the misery of her 
coiiuitioii had not before allected me as it now 
ilid. 

‘ ft w’lll not last long. It will be a thing of 
' tlie past very shortly : meanwhile, kecji up your 
heart, and trust me as your ]>rotector whilst God 
leavc.8 me a hand to lift,’ 1 exclaime<l, with a 
tendeniess of w'liich 1 w’as insensible until a little 
later on, wdieii the tcuies of my voice recurretl 
to me in memory. 

She looked at me ns tlnuigh she wei'c about 
to speak, nothing; and releasing my 

arm, she stepped to her cabin door.^aiid peeped 
in. 

‘Is there anything I can do?’ s<aid I, keeping 
at a I'esjjcctful distance. 

She peered awdiile, and then answ'cred: * I 
tl^ink not. Bat tliat candle will not last long, 
and I shall b^ in darkness. Or if I should 
extinguish it, how am I to light it again?’ 

‘If you want a light,’ said I, ‘knock on the 
bulkliead. I shall hear you, and will answ'er 
by knocking. But it already draws on for tw'elve 
o’clock. The daw'n w’ill be bi*caking at five or 
thereabouts.—I trust you will sleep. You greatly 
need rest’ 

I removed mv cap to kiss her hand, and 
met her gaze, that was fixed full of wistful- 
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ness upon me. * Gootl-nicbt, Miss Temple,* ftaitl | 
I. She entered her cabin looking as thongh 
her heart was too full for speech, and closed 
the door. 

I was now feeling mighty weary,* yet, as I, 
feared that she might need me, or, in some 
nervous fit, knock if it were but to know that 
I was awake, I filled my pipe^ got into Mr 
Chicken’s bunk, and sat smoking. I cannot 
express the peculiar character of the stillness 
down here. It was very extraordinarily accent¬ 
uated by the sounds which at intervals pene¬ 
trated it: such as tlie multled jar of the nulder 
working upon its post, the dim wash of water, 
startlingly close at hand, along with the faint 
seething noise of the barque’s wake hissing within 
arm's reach, as it seemed, and coming and going 
upon the hearing fitfully. Tlie suit ol oilskins 
against the bulkhead swayed to the heave of the 
fabric, and they resembled the body of a man 
who hail hanged himself by the nail from which 
they dangled. There was a pair of sea-boots up | 
in a corner with a dropsical bulging out about 
the foot of them in.the part where a man’s' 
bunions would come, and they showed so very i 
much as if they ha<l just been drawn oft’ tbo I 
legs of Mr Chicken, that tliey grew ghastly pres- | 
ently, and to relieve my imagination, I directed i 
my eyes at other objects. I 

I sat smoking and full of thongbt. My eye-1 
lids were as of lead, yet my mind contnined 
impertinently active. The horrors we liad 
escaped from lay like the shadow of a tlmuder- 
cloud upon my spirits ; the oppression was tf )0 
violent to suffer the continuance ot any emotion 
of exultation over our deliverance. l)ark and i 
dismal fancies possessed me. 1 tliouglit of | 
Captain Braine as a man whose reason was 
unsound, and who was capable of playing me 
some devilish trick; I thought of the course 
and surly carpenter, and of the charge of murder 
hinted against him by the skipper. I thought 
of the convicts and of the mutineer in the fore¬ 
castle, and then, my raven-like imagiiuitidh going 
to Miss Temple, 1 rellected that 1 was unarmed, 
that I had no weapon about me but u knife, 
that could prove of very little use should it come 
to my having to make a fight for it for liers 
and my own life. Surely, 1 mused, old Chicken, 
will not have come to sea without some instru¬ 
ment of self-defence, be it blunderbuss, pistol, or 
cutlass. 

1 took an earnest view of the interior. Tlicre 
was a locker against the bnlkliead that divided 
Miss Temple’s cabin fi*oni mine; i had in¬ 
curiously opened and looked into it when searcli- 
ing for bomctliiiig to divert ourselves witli, being 
by the time I had come to that locker too tired 
to continue overhauling the dead man’s effects. 
Besides this receptacle there were two chests of 
clothes and other matters along with a bagful 
of things, and a shelf over tlie b}ink filled with 
odds and ends. There was still above an hour 
of candle-light in the lantern. I raised the lid 
of the locker, and found within a truly mis¬ 
cellaneous ‘raffle’ of objects, as a sailor would 
term it: charts, alippiWR, sextant in a case, a 
number ^of tobacco pipes, bundles of papers, and 

know not what besides. At the hottom, in 
left-hand comer, was a small canvas bag very 
' y for its size. I di-ew it out, and found 


about forty pounds in gold inside it, with three 
Australian one-poimd notes, dark with thumbing 
and pocketing, and a five-pound note scarcely 
distinguishable for dirt and creases. I replaced 
the bag; and coming to the other end of the 
locker, working my way to it through a very 
rag-and-bottle shop of queer gatherings, I met 
with the object that I was longing for: to wit, 
a lu*avy, long, double-barreled pistol, with a 
couple of nipples and a ramrod, and a butt 
massive enough to bring an ox to earth with. 
There wei*e a jiarcel of bullets and a small brown 
powder-flask full in the piece of canvas in which 
the pistol was wrapped ; but for some time 1 
could not find any caps. Witbont them, the 
])i.stol wouM not be ot the least use, and my 
satisfaction j’iebled to moitificatiou ns I continued 
to probe into the locker witbont result. I was 
about to abandon the quest in despair, uhen my 
fingers touched a circular metal box like, to those 
which used 1o contain paste for the polishing of 
boots*: I fihbed it up, and was mighty glad to 
find it filled with caps. Come, thought I, if 
difficulties are to happen, I am better off now 
than I wa« half an hour ago, anyhow. 

All this time tliere had been no noise next 
door, and I could but hope that Miss Temple 
was sleeping. I carefully put the jii.^tol and its 
little liirmture into the foot of my bunk, and 
pulling off my coat and ^Yals^tcoat, and lemoving 
my shoes, I vaulted on 1o Mr (flneken’s mattres.'., 
blew out the camlle in the lantern, and strclt-hed 
iny length. It was hard upon two o’clock, liow- 
ever, befoi-e 1 fell asleep. Tlie scuttle or ]K)rt- 
liole was abreast of tlie bunk, and the black 
disc of it framed the low-lying .stars of the 
liorizon as they slided nj) ami down to the 
lift and fall ot the hull. Peiha])s by this lime 
to-morrow we may be aboard a ship homoward- 
bound, I remember tbinking : and that was the 
last of luv tboiights that night, for 1 immediately 
ufterwartls sank into a sound sleep. 


RAILWAY COMMISSION JOTTINGS. 

To the general public the Boanl of Trade 
Inquiry into railway ratc*s pi'esents but few 
attractive features, yet there are iiitcrc.''tuig items 
of information to be found among the mass of 
evidence, which arrest the atti'Ution, ami stind 
out ill welc<une relief from the dry technicalities 
of which it mainly consists. 

One can hardly fail to be struck, for instance, 
with the magnitude of some of tiie items of 
expenditure. It transpired in evidence Unit it 
is proposed to incur an expense of a million 
pounds in enlarging Liverpool Street Station, 
which c6st the Great I^stern shareholders con¬ 
siderably more than that sum to erect; while 
another London station the South-Westem 
Goods Depot at Nine Elms—is to have one 
hundred thousand pounds spent upon it in 
improvements. 'The manager of the latter line 
alluded to the additional expense caused by 
fogs, stating that a week of fog in London would 
double the cost of terminal services at Nine 
Elin.«. Serious delays arc also due to this cause, 
particularly to goods-traffic. Passenger trains 
must, of course, he run as near to time ua 
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safety will permit; but any one nnacquainted Mr Shaw, of the Lancashire and Yorkshire line, 
with railway workin" would be astonislied said that in the course of a year thirty thousand 
at the confusion tliereby caused to goods-traflic. trucks of cattle were seyt from Liverpool to the 
Sidings will be blocked up by train behind Manchester cattle station at Windsor Bridge; 

train, which, when they ai*e allowed to move and ‘he was ashamed to say it was nearly all 

on, only cj;'awl along a few miles at a time, brought on Sundays.’ 

liong-}o*”‘ney trains to and from the north Tlje peculiar nature of some of the consign- 

—when consisting of empty wagons or com- nients tendered for conveyance may be noticed, 

paratively unimportant tratlic—sometimes reach Sometimes it is impossible to convey them 

their destination nearly a day late ! It is easy at all except by using the wdiole breadth of 

to see how largely the ‘overtime’ returns are the railway. This, we believe, was originally 
affected by the same cause. The drivers and arranged in the case of the great bell of St 
guards in cha^e of the<«e unfortunate trains I’anl’s;. whicli, however, eventually journeyed 
cannot leave tliem, for, although they may Ktand from Lougliborougli to J^ondon by road. Boilers 
in a siding for hours bigether unable to proceed, and machinery are sometimes of huge bulk and 
they are all tlie time uncertain how long the unwieldy propoitions; while other consignments 
detention may last. The fog-aignalmeii con- arc exceptionally fragile and valuable. The 
stitiite quite an army wlien the fog extends over comjmnies seek to be empowered to make special 
a large area, and many thousands of the well- chuige'? for such exceptioijal traffic; and in 
known detonating higiiais arc used. The former course of examination on this point, the London 
arc drawn from the rank.-^ of the platelayers, ami South-AVestern mumper (Mr Scotter) men- 
&C., and arc ofWn calle<l out for a night’s ‘ fog- tioned that Ins company had recently conveyed 
giiig’ just as they have fiin'slie*! a hard day’s five liundri*d and thirty-two packages of specie 
work. The chairman of the Loudon and Noith- weighing tiventy-two tons, two cases of precious 
Western llailw.iy — Sir Ricliaril Moon—once stones (two liimdreiiwi Ight), fifty bottles of quick- 
stated at a half-yearly meetnig of tliat company silver, a case of zinc btatues, two boxes contain- 
that they had no fewer than 3700 men acting ing busts valued at three hundred pounds, and 
as s])eciul tog-signalmen ilunng a five days’ fog, an cleidiant! 

winch had occurietl a fevv weeks previously. So tar we have dealt solely with points brought 

Another surprisingly large item of expenditure forward by the witnesses rejiresentlng the railway 
was mentioned in tlie evidence relating to coal interest, luit equally interesting items arc to be 
wagons. The lifidland Oompany have for the found in the evidence given by the traUerc, which 
last few years been buying up tlie trucks of form the second stage of the pi-oceodings. These 
private owners. The well-known ‘M. IL’ may may be described as a tug-of-war between the 
now be seen upon a very lai'gi* number of coal two interests, the fonuer seeking to provide for 
wagons, and it seems that the MuUand Coiujiany contingencies by establishing Inglier maximum 
have spent no ie-iS than a million and a halt in rates, while the traders have naturally endeav- 
acquiniig them A'> this sum is equal to tlie oured to get tliem pulled down, 
cost of about three thoiHand eight hundred first- Krnit-giowerb have fur many years complained 
class carriages, it mint repn^sent an enormous of llie railway rates, in the south of Kngland 
number of coal wagons 'riie ivisdom of this especially. In the Kent district, fruit has fre- 
step, like otlicrs vciitiire<I upon by tliis enter- qnently been allow’ed to rot upon the trees on 
prising company, was much (juestioned by its account of the expense which would have to be 
competitors ; but it i'‘ a-sserted that it lias been incurred in g(‘tting it to the Loudon market, 
found very mlvantageous both to the company I'he most powerful lever with wliich to induce 
and their customers. raihvuy com])aiiie8 to lower tlieir rates ia water 

When speaking of ‘periahable’ traffic, the competition ; and in 1887 the Kent fruit-growers 
Great Northern manager gave a description of chartered a small steamboat for the coiivoyaiice 
the vehicles used lor the conveyam^e of fi-h It of their prodiici* to Loiulon. This had often been 
appear-s that these arc each capable of containing tlireatoned without ]>roclucing any ellect; but the 
two ton'*, an<l are divided into four water-tiglit steamer liad only made one or two trips before 
compartments lined with leatl. On (lie arrival the railway rates w'ere consiilerably reduced, 
of the train in Loudon, each tank is lifted bodily Many ol the nrgumciils used by the traden 

by a crane out of the wagon, put on a street turned upon* tlie dimg**r of native industries being 

trolly, and taken direct to market without the destroyed by foreign competition if -the home- 
fish liaving been h.indleil at all. Everything— growers or inanufactureis were handicapped by 
except express passenger trains—has to give ivay unduly heavy railway expenses. Mr Maconochie, 
to fi-^li-traffic ; and as it is uncertain and incon- the w'ell-known fi&Ii-merehaiit of London, Lowe- 
stant, special trains frequently have to h^ made stoft, and Wiek, stated that a few yearc ago the 
up at short notice. Fresh-meat traffic, loo, is fislj-tradc amounted to i‘l 4,000,000, but had now 
rapidly jmshed through, and is also convened decreased by soiic £(5,000,000, mainly owing to 
in specially constriicte*!, ivell-ventilated covered this cause. The Vice-presi<lent of the Bimuiig- 
wagons. The trains of compc^ting comjiauies liani T^sli and Game Dealers’ Association in his 
fairly race each other with traffic of this descrip- evidence on this point gave some interesting 
tion, and in the event of delay, heav’y claims details in siqqmi't of Mr Maconochic’s statement 
for compensation have sometimes to bo met, to He said that they received three liundred and 
avoid the risk of losing it. . twenty-five packages of fish from Stornoway vid 

Cattle are another ‘uncertain quantity,’ also Strome Ferry which realised £^75, 16s.j wdiile 
frequently requiring special trains and quick the railway charges came to £103, Ss., with 
transit It is oftcix purposely arranged for cattle £12, Os. lOd. additional for returned empties, 
to be ready for conveyance on Sunday. Indeed, In another case, a truin-lotul of fish was sent 
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from Wick to BirmiMham (five hundred and 
eighty-seven miles), 'mis produced ;£162, lOa, 
and the carriage amounted to ^116. Similar 
evidence was given by ^leffield witnesses, who 
also gave cases showing that the railway company 
received upwards of fifty per cent, of the total 
proeeeds. 

This must leave a poor pittance for the toiling 
fishermen; hut the writer was once shown a sales¬ 
man’s account for some apples sent to Birmingham 
from a town in a neighbouring county, which 
was actually several shillings against the grower, 
the salesman asking him for a remittimee ,ef the 
balance ! Tlie i»rocee<U had been more th.an swal¬ 
lowed up by railway charges and commission, 
and the latter item was certainly not at all 
exorbitant. Potatoes are also frequently sent up 
to Loudon with results almost as discouraging; 
although, it must be <iaid, the fault is not all with 
the rauway companies. 

The railway managers* seemed to consider that 
too much was being made of tlie ‘foreign-compe¬ 
tition * plea, and when it was brought forward by 
the representative of the British Dairy Farniors’ 
Araociation with regard to milk, it was spoken of 
as absurd and visionary. The witness, however, 
promptly rejoined that he had liiinself been asked 
to become English Manager for a Dutch Milk 
Company. In fact, milk can be and has been 
brought over in a frozen state from both Holland 
and Denmark, though not at present in la^e 
quantities ; and it would surely be almost humili¬ 
ating if we should be driven to the importation 
of milk as well as of eggs and butter. A Cheshire 
farmer, who stated that he sent away sixty-eight 
thousand gallons of milk last year, complained 
very strongly of lack of convenience and assist¬ 
ance at the stations. He said that on one occasion 
his luiik-cans were loft behind, and although they 
did not reach tludr destination until the after¬ 
noon—four and a half hours late—he could get no 
compensation. The milk was at the railway gate, 
but he could get no one to assist the carter to lift 
the cans up on to the platform. 

As to the reality of foreign competition in the 
(^ttle and meat trade, there could be no question. 
A large live-stock trade is kept up witli America 
in spite of the heavy losses which so frequently 
occur. Out of a toUl of four hundred and seventy- 
five head of cattle which left New Y'ork on board 
the Lake a short time ago, only one 

hundred and forty were lauded at Liverpool, 
three hundred and thiity-five having perished on 
tlie voyage. The same week the*- Manitoban 
arrived in,Glasgow and I’eported a loss of over 
two hundred head of cattle during the tiip. As 
regards dead-meat, Australia and New Zealand 
are in the lists as well as America; indeed, the 
former country oppears desirous of supplying us 
with potatoes too, an experimental cargo having 
been sent to England from Melbourne last Janu¬ 
ary. 

A grievance of the cattle-dealers turned upon 
the date at which lambs ariive at the dignity of 
sheep, the latter animal being subject to higher 
railway chatges than the former, in the same wt^ 
as adults pay higher fores than children. It 
appea/s that while on Scotch lines the Slst of 
Ck^beris the recognised date, in Ei^Iand it is the 
diet of August; and the 30th of ^ptember was 
auggasted by the English dealers as a compi’oiiiise. 


A witness from Yorkshire gave the following 
instance which recently occurred to himself where 
the railway charge for a comparatively short 
journey preventea a sale of sheep. A farmer at 
York wished to dispose of two hundred sheep 
suitable for Peterborough market The witness 
could have bought them for fifty shillings each, 
and disposed of them at Peterborough for fifty- 
two shillings. The lailway rate, however, came 
to one shilling and eightpence-halfpenny per 
head, and the cost of driving and feeding for two 
nights would have absorbed the rest of the two 
shillings, and they w'cre consequently left on the 
farmer’s hands. 

According to a Wiltshire witness, however, the 
railway charges for sheep are very favourable 
compared with those for pigs. This gentleman, 
as may be guessed, represented the bacon industry, 
and he stated that the proposed j-ates would pre¬ 
judicially affect that industry, os the average 
increase in the rates would be 36'C2 per cent. 
The result of tlie changes proposed by tlie London 
and South-Western Kail way were spoken of as 
most startling, increasing the charge for pigs in 
some cases two hundred and eighty-eight per 
cent As a mutter of fact, the company proposed 
to charge for the conveyance of a pig seventy 
miles a little more than was now charged for a 
third-class passenger I 


FORGKT-ME-NOT. 

IN POUB OHArTEUH.—CHAP. I. 

‘Sunny April’ of the jaiet’s fan**}’ had faded into 
May, and at length had b-uccumbed to the warmth 
of early summer. Though the season had 
been a late one, hedges and sloping woodlands 
glowed with a tender mass of gieenery against 
a snowy background of pear-blossom and pink 
flushed apple-bloom. The fortunate ‘ten thou¬ 
sand,’ dragged captive behind the gilded chariot 
of l^'asliion, turned their faces from the fresh- 
born beauty, now at its best and brightest, to 
slave and toil, to triumph and be triumphed over; 
for the first Drawing-room was ‘ancient history,’ 
and the lilacs in the I’ark were fragrant with 
pink flowers. Town was very full—that is to 
say, the four millions and odd thousands of 
suffering, struggling humanity were augmented 
by the handful of fellow'-creaturcs who aspire to 
lead the world and make the most of life. The 
Academy had opened its door for nearly a mouth, 
and the dilettantif inspired by the critics, had 
stamped with the hall-marks of success the 
masterpieces of Orchardson and Solomon, had 
dwelt upon the vivid classicality of Alma 
Tadenia, and listened in languid rapture on opera 
nights to Patti and Marie lioze. Already those 
who began to feel the heat and clamour of ‘ the 
sweet shady side of Pall Mall ’ sighed in secret for 
the freshness of green fields, and were counting 
the days which intervened between them and 
‘ royal Ascot.’ 

It is a fine thing, doubtless, to be one of 
Fortunatus’s favourites, to rise upon gilded 
pinions, and to soar whither one listeth ; to be 
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in a position to transport the glorious freshness 
of the country into the stilled atmosphere of 
towns. Down the saci*ed streets, sun-blinds of 
fancy hues and artistic arrangement repelled the 
ardent heat, filteretl the lignt through ^ silken 
draperies of pink and mauve on to pyramids and 
banks of fragrant flowers, gardenias and orchids, 
and tlic deep-blue violet^ fresh and dewy from 
the balmy Xiivicra itself. 

A gloriou.s day had been succeeded by a perfect 
night. Gradually the light deepened till the 
golden outlines of the mansions in Arlington 
Street gave promise of the coming moon, rising 
gradually, a glowing saffron crescent, into the 
blue vault overhead. From every house thei'e 
seemed to float the sound of revelry; a constant 
line of carriages filtered down the street; and 
many outcasts, drifting Heaven alone knows 
where, cauglit a passing gliinp-sC of fairyland be¬ 
hind the ferns and gleaming statuary, behind 
deni’s Hung, with mocking hospitality, op«‘n. 

There was one loileivr there who took slight 
hee<l of those tiling.-^ Uis sliabby raiment might | 
at one ti 111(3 have been well made, but now it, 
was no longer preventable in .such an aristocratic | 
quarter; his boots, trodden down at heel, a scant, 
pi’otection against the h'-at of the fiery pavement. , 
The face was that of a man who had seen better : 
days, a young face, not more than thirty at Die 
outride, a hamlsome countenance wilhal ; but 
saddened by care and thought, and the hard lines 
of cultivated cynicism, peculiar to the individual 
wdio IS out of suits witli foitunc. For a moment 
he stood idly w.itcliiiig an open door, before 
which stood a iieatly-appoiiilcd brougham; and 
within the hi iliMndi-hglil'■! vestibule, lialf in 
shadow and hdi in ihe. g!o»»in, a tall graceful 
figure loitered, a haughty-looking woman, with a 
black lace, mantilla twisted round her uplifted 
he.id. It was a striking picture—the dainty 
aristocrat within, the neglected wanderer without; 
ho h.ilf shrinking in the Kha<low5, she clear 
cut as cameo against the blazing light, a back¬ 
ground of flower.s and ferns to show off her 
regal beauty. 

As she swept down the steps at length towards 
the carriage, something briglit and shining fell 
from her tlxroat, and lay gleaming on the marble 
tiles at her feet. Apparently the lo.ss was un¬ 
noticed, for the brougham door was closed hcliiud 
her before the stranger stepped forward and 
raised the trinket from its perilous po.^ition. 

‘I think you have dropped this,’ he said 
quietly, with a tone ami e.tsc of manner in 
startling contrast to his apiiearance. ‘May I be 
allowed to restore it to you I * 

The haughty beauty, disturbed in some pleasant 
reverie, looked up almost witiiout catching the 
meaning of the woids. She saw iiotlnwg more 
than a humble individual of a class ns distinct 
from her own as the pqjes are apai-t, who, perhaps 
in the hope of a small reward, hod ha>tened to 
restore the lo^tt property to its rightful owner. 

‘Oh, tliank you,’ she replietf; half turning in 
his direction, at the same lime taking the brooch 
and placing a piece of money in the stranger’s 
hand. * I should have been greatly distressed to 
have lost this.’ 

‘The miniature must be valuable,’ I’eturned the 
stranger, mechanically regarding the coin in hi« 
hand. ‘ But you will pardon me in calling 


attention to another mistake.—You have given 
me a sovereign.’ 

‘You scarcely deem it enough,’ said the girl, 
witii A half-smiie, as thi strange anomaly of her 
position flashed across her mind. ‘If’- 

‘On the contrary, madam, I am more than 
rewarded.’ 

‘No,’ as slie once more opened the little ivory 
purse. 

.Again the palpable absurdity of her situation 
struck the listener. That she was speaking to a 
man of education there was no longer reason to 
doubt. And yet the fact o! his accepting the 
sovereign severely mililated against the fact of 
his being what hiv language inqdied. 

‘You surely are a man of education, arc you 
not?’ she asked. 

‘Beally, I can hardly tell you,’ he answered 
with some confu.sion. Then suddenly pulling 
himself together he said: “But 1 am presuming, 
it is 80 long since a lady spoke to me, that for 
a moment I have forgotten that I am—what 
1 am.’ 

He had lost hiin.self for a moment, thinking 
himself back in the world again, till his eyes 
fell upon the silver IiarneAs glittering in the 
moonlight, and tlie marble statuary gleaming in 
the vevtibule behind. But tlic listener drew 
herself up none the higher, and regarded him 
with a look obinterest in her dark dreamy eyes. 

‘I do not think po,’ she said ; ‘and i—I am 
sorry for you if you need my pity. .If I can do 
anything’- 

Some sudden lliought seemed to sti’ike her, 
for she turned half away, as if asliaiucd of her 
interest in the .stranger, and motioned the servant 
to close the carriage door behind' her. The 
loiterer watcheil the brougham till it mingled 
with the .stream of vehicles, and then, with a 
sigh, turned away. 

‘281 Arlington Street,’ he murmured to him¬ 
self. ‘I must remember that And they say 
there i» no such thing as fate! Verc, Ycre, 
if you Jmd only known who the recipient of 
your chaiity uas.’ 

He laid the glittering coin on his palm, so 
that the light streamed upon it, and gazed 
uj)on the little yellow disc as if it had )>iieu 
some pi'iceh’ss treasure. In Ids deep abstrac¬ 
tion, he failed to notice that standing by his side 
was another wayfarer, regarding the sovereign 
with hungry eyes. 

‘ Mate,’exclaimed the mendicant eagerly, ‘ that 
was very nigh being mine.’ 

The owner of the coin tuiiicd abruptly to the 
siwaker. He beheld a shoit powerful-looking 
individual, dressed in rough cloth garments, his 
closely-cropped bullet-.shaped head adorned by 
a greasy fur caj», shiny 1‘iom long wear and 
exposure to all kinds of weather. 

"* It might have been mine,’ he continued; 
‘only you were too (iiuck for me. With a sick 
wife and three children starviu’ at home, it’s 
hard.’ 

‘Whei-c do you live?’ asked tlie fortunate 
one abruptly. 

‘Mitre Court, Marchant Street, over “West- 
min.ster Bridge. It’s true wdiat I’m tellin’ you. 
And if you could spare a shillin’ — 

The questioner took five shillings from bis 
pocket and laid them on bis open palm. As be 
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replied, he eyed his meaner brother in inisfor- 
tnne with a shady glance, in which sternness 
was not altogether innocent of hnmour. * I have 
seen yon before/ he olfeerve<l, ‘and so, if I 
am not mistaken, have the police. You can 
have the five shillings, and welcome, which just 
leav^ me this one sovereign. I am all the 
more sorry for yon becjinsc 1 have the honour 
of residing in that desirable locality myself ’ 
So saying, and dropping the coins one by one 
1 into the mendicant’s outstretched hand, and 
altogether ignoring his fervid thanks, John 
Winchester, to give tlio wanderer his proper 
name, walkeil on, every trace of cynicism passed 
from his face, leaving it soft and handsome. 
His head was drawn up proudly, for he was 
back with the past again, and but for his sorry 
dress, might have passed foi* one to the manner 
born. ^ 

Gradually the streets became shabbier and 
more squalid as he walked along ; the fine shops 
gave place to small retailers’ places of business ; 
even the types of humanity began to change. 
Westminster Bridge with its long lane of lights 
was passed, till at length the pe<lest]-ian turned 
down one of the dark unwholeaojne lanes leading 
out of the main road, a street with low evil¬ 
looking houses, the inliabitants of which enjoyed 
a reputation by no meaner to be envied by those 
who aspired to be rcganled as observers of the 
law. But adversity, whicli makes us aenuainted 
with strange bedfellovv><, had inured tlie once 
fastidious Winchester to a company at once con¬ 
temptible and uncongenial lie pursuetl his way 
quietly along till at length he turned into one of 
tne darkest houses, and walking cautiously up 
the rickety uneven stairs, entered a i*ooni at the 
top of the house, a room devoted to both living 
and sleeping purposes, and illuminated by a 
solitary oil-lamp. 

^ing on a Led was a man half asleep, who, 
as Winchester entered, looked round with sleepy 
eyes; fine gray eye.s they might have bten, luit 
for their red hue and bloodshot tinge, which 
spoke only too plainly of a Ule of laxity and 
dissipation. In appearance he was little more 
than a youth, a liatnUome youth but for the 
fretful expreasioii of features, and the extreme 
weakness of the mouth, not wholly disguisetf 
by a fair inoustaclie. 

‘What a time you have been !’ he cried ju-tu- 
lantly. *I almost go mad lying here contem¬ 
plating these bare walls and listening to those 
screaming chihlren. The mystery to me is where 
they all com^ from.’ 

Winchester glanced round the empty room, 
all the more naked and ghastly by reason of 
certain faint attempts to adorn its native hideous- 
ness, and smiled in contemptuous selt-pity. Tlie , 
plaster was ]>eeling from the walls, ludden here 
and there by uiiframed water-c 9 lour 8 , grim in 
contrast; while in one corner an easel had been 
set up, on which a half-finished picture had been 
carele^Iy thrust. Through the open windows 
p faint fetid air percolated from the court below 
in unwholesome» cun*ent», ringing with the 
scrims of children, or the sound of muffled 
CQfvp in a deeper key. 

< iQ know there is an eye will mark 

dUr eoming, and grow brighter when we come.” 
.^ve^y ealls for companionship, my dear Chris. 


Why not liave come out with me and seen the 
groat world enjoying itself? I have been up 
west doing Peri at tbe gates of Paradise.’ 

‘IIow can I venture out?’ exclaimed the 
younger man with irritation. ‘How can a man 
show himself in such miserable r^s as these? 
It isn’t every one who is blessed with' your cos¬ 
mopolitan instincts.—But enough of this frivolity. 
Tlie first great question is, have yon had any 
luck ? The second, and of no less importance, 
how much ?' 

‘In plain English, have I any money?— 
Voila ! ’ 

Winchester drew the precious coin from his 
pocket and flung it playfully across to his 
companion. His eyes glittered, his face flushed 
till it grew almost handHomc again ; then he 
turned to the speaker -^ith a look nearly 
approaching gratitude, or as near tliat emotion 
as a w’eak selfhli nature can approai-h. Win- 
cliesler laughed, not altogether pleasantly, a« he 
noticed Ashton’s rapidly-changing expression of 
feature. 

‘’Pon my word, Jack, you are a wonderful 
fellow; and vvlint I slioubl do without you I 
dare not con|fc*ni]>late. Have you found any 
deserving picture-ilesder wlu) had suflicieiit dis¬ 
crimination to’- 

‘ Picture-dealer!’ WinchestcT eelioed scornfully. 
‘Mark you, I liave been doing wbat I never did 
before—soiuetlnng, I trust, I sliall never be culled 
to do again. I told you I had been up west, 
and so 1 liav'e, hanging about the great houses 
in expectation of picking up a stray shilling ; 
I, .loliii Winchester, Artist and (lentleraan. And 
yet, someway, I don’t feel that I have quite 
foi foiled my claim to the title.’ 

‘Vou are a good fellow, Jack, the best friend 
I cv'cr had,’ said Chi is Ashton after a long elo- 
([Uent paiHe. ‘J bhould have starved, I .should 
have lound a shelter in jtdl, or a grave in 
the river long ago, liad it not been ior you. 
And if it hud not been for me, you would 
be a useful member of society still. And yet, 
J do not tliiiik I am naturally bud ; there must 
be bome taint in my blood, I fancy What a 
fool I have been, and how happy I was till 
1 met Wingate.’ 

The melaiiclioly dreariness of retrospection, 
the contemplation of the ‘might liave been' 
dimiuvd the gray eyes fur a moment; vhile 
Wincliester, lus thoughts far away, pulled his 
beard in silent rumination. 

‘ Wlieii YOU left the army three years ngo’- 

‘ When 1 was eaa.luei'cd llirec years ago,’ Ashton 
corrected. ‘Hoii’t mince niatterh.’ 

‘Very well. When you were cashiered for 
conduct unbecoming an oflicer and a gentleman, 
you caiife* to me, and 1 saved you from serious 
consequences. You were pretty nearly at the 
end or your tether then, and Wingate was quite 
at the end of his; you had spent all your 
share of your grandfather’s money, and your 
sister had lielped you also. When Wingate stole 
that forged bill of yours, that I had redeemed, 
from my studio, you thought it was mei'ely 
to have a hold upon you, in which you are 
partly inistaken. He kept it because he 
imagined that, by making a luidicious use of 
the document, your sister luignt be induced to 
marry him to shield you.’ 
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*At anyrate, he profited little hy that scheme. 
There was a time, .lack, when I thought yon 
were in lore with Vere.’ 

Winchester heiit forward till his face rested on 
hia hau<U. ‘I always was; I suppose I always 
shall. If it had not been for your grandfathoi'’s 

money-• lint there is nothing to be gaiiicl 

by this idle talk. That is the only thing 1 have 
to regret in iny past, that and my own tliriftleas 
idleness. ‘ Carelessly enough, I sacrificed all niy 
happiness. Little Verc, poor child! What 
woiiUl she say if T were to remind lier of a 
certain promise now ' * 

‘Marry you,’ Ashton replied with conviction 
‘Av, in spite of everything.’ 

IVinchester laughed, joyles.sly, hitterly, as he 
listened. He, a social outcast, beyond the pale 
of civilisation almost; she, with beauty and 
fortune, and if rumour spoke correctly, with the 
strawberry leaves at her feet, if she only cared 
to stoop and raise them to her brows. A sweet 
vision of a fair pleading face, lighted by a pair 
of dark brown eyes, looking trustingly into hi.s 
own, rose up with faint comiort out ol the deml 
mist of five years ago. 

‘Some day 1 fancy you will cozno together 
again, you and she, .Tack, nlieii 1 am no longer 
a burden to yon. If 1 could rid myself ol my 
Frankenstein, my old man of the sea, I would 
have one more try. But I c-'nnot; my nerve i.' 
gone, and I am, after all, a poor jutifu) coward. 
—I must tell you, I must: AVingate has been here 
again.’ 

There is something very terrible in the .‘.pec- 
tacle of a strong man cru.slied by the weight of 
an overwhelming despair. AVimlRster eroS'»cd 
over and laid his luiud in all kimlness on liis 
friend's shouhler, though his face was black and 
stern. For a moment it seemed that he would 
ive way to the passion burning in every vein; 
ut hy a great effort he controlled himself. 

‘And wliat is the latest })ieee of si'oundrelism, 
may 1 ask ?’ 

AshUms face was still tui-ned away from the 
speaker. Ilis rejily came painfully, as it the 
woids cost him an affort. ‘At fir&t 1 refused, till 
he held that bill over my head and frightened 
me. It is bad this time, vciy bad ; for, disguise 
it how he will, it is nothing but burglary. 'J’liey 
want me to help them; they tay 1 can if I will. 
And if not’- 

‘Ah, so it has come to that at last. You know 
something of the plans, of rour.se. AVhere is llie 
place they propose to lioiioiir with a visit?’ 

* Somewhere in the AVo'^t Eml —Arl ington Street, 
I fancy ; anyway, it is some great hou'^e, the 
re8i<lcnce of a well-known heiress AVingate did 
not say whose, but the number is 280 or 281.’ 

Winchesters face w'as very grave iio»v, and 
almost solemn in its intensity. A dim glimnuT- 
ing of the vileness of the plot began to i;>ermeate 
his understanding. Thai AVingate, the before- 
mentioned scoundrel, knew' full w’ell wlio the 
heiress was, he saw' no reason to doubt. 

‘Chris,’ said he, with quiet caruestne.<ts, ‘turn 
over and look me in the face;’ w'hich the 
unliappy youth did w'ith a strange feeling of 
oomiug relief. 

*I told you I had been loitering in the streets 
to-night, and one of the streets I happened to 
dioose w'^ Arlington Street—by chance, as solne 


people would say. By the same chance, os I was 
wailing there, a beautiful girl came down the 
steps to her brougham, arrayed for some gaiety 
OP another. In so doing^'shu dropped a valuable 
ornament, and jMissed into her carriage without 
noticing her loss. I hastened to restore it to 
her; my back w'ns to the light, so she could 
not recognise me. But I did recognise her. Slie 
gave me the sovereign lying there, and w'hat 
was better, she gave me her sw'eet womanly 
.sympathy. It was not out of any idle curiosity 
that I made a note of the number of the house. 
—I hope you are listening to me, (^’hri.s?’ 

‘ Yes, dear old fellow, 1 am liktening.’ 

‘It was 281, and she was the heiress AA’ingate 
mentioned. Yon think the coincidence ends 
here, but not quite. I said that 1 recognised 
her; I also said she could not recognise me. Can 
you giies.s w'ho it was V 

‘ Kot—-not A^ere ?’ Ashton Ifxclaimed brokenly 
—my si.ster ?’ 

‘It was A’’ero, changed, more beuuliful, but the 
Mime A’ere.—Now, cannot you see the whole 
riendishiu*.s.s ol AVnigatc’s plot? Cannot you hee 
that if ail} thing is discovere<l, ho will get off 
scot free, when }<m aic imjdicated ? My bo}% 
I nm going to play a bold stroke for yonrfiee- 
doui. I am going to break the vow I made 
live years ago, in the hope that good may lome 
of It. Treat AVingate for the present as if you 
are still his tool, and trust me, lor beyond the 
daikness 1 .sec light at last.’ 


A CHAT ABOXIT JERSEY. 

The clijuige from England to Jersey is amusing 
and iiitere.stmg. St Heliers, the town and chief 
2 >ort of tin* i.'-lund, has an (aid touch of the .small 
British colony mingled with the air of a French 
bAvii; you notice Flench iianu'S <»ver the Rho 2 >s, 
hear that language sjioken in the. Hr<‘etK and 
markete, and come uj»oii Fi-ciu-li i»L*o]>le every- 
whert ; while the )>easanlry retain well-marked 
traces m language and habits of tlieir old Norman 
origin. I’he colonial features 2 >i*esent themselves 
in a legislative asseinldy, eddied ‘the States,’ a 
Oov’ernnieiit House, a di.stinct native pojuilation, 
anti a iiukIc of life without Imsllc and rush, but 
W'lth ideiity of ea.se and leisure. 

Tlic scenery lm.s gi'eat charms, and is, like the 
isle it.Hclf, in miniature; but it fa.scinates all 
lovers of Najure’s bcaulie.s. 1’lie limileil extent 
of tlic isle may be n^adily i^oiui'ii'lieiided when 
you find you eannol luucissl .^li-aight bn in any 
direction for ten miles without getting into the 
sea. The climate is moic genial, the winter 
imi(h*r, shorter, with mon* sunshine and leas frost 
and fog than that of Englaiul. Life here may be 
jdeasaiitlv easy or deliglitfuily indolent, as you 
I>refer. No one is ever in haste about anytlilng, 
unless, peri'Iiance, to catch the monuiig sleani- 
jiacket for England, which starts before eight 
A.M. Tins calls on Us for some little effort, as 
our custom is to rise late, even though few of us 
.stxiiander the midnight oil. 

Society is gay and fond of jdeasurt*, less fonnal 
and Rtitl'j and with more atlraclions tlian in most 
Engh.sh jiroviiKual towns. It is formed of the 
l>rinci 2 >al Jersey families, of residents who have 
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migrated from England or elsewhere, and of 
otficei's of the small garrison. Most of the resi¬ 
dents are retired ofHcers and their families, many 
of whom liave p^ed years under tropical suns, 
and hnd in this island advantages of climate and 
moderate exponscH. They bring with tliein many 
daughters, and send their sons away; so young 
and pretty girls are numertms, whei’eas men arc 
scarce. l)uring winter, fn-quent balls and con¬ 
certs, amateur theatricals and card-jairties, make 
time pass in lively fa-sluon. 

May and June aiv the season for perfect enjoy¬ 
ment* of tile extpiisite scenery, which is a luiv 
combination of lovely landscapes and j>ictur- 
escjue coast; grass slopes with trees and shrubs, 
wild-flowers, heath amt yellow gorse, run down to 
the bright sea-beach ; strangely weird and gloomy 
caverns lie hid beneath precipitous cliffs, on whose 
summit sheep browse ))lentifully, while the rest¬ 
less blue sea glitter^ in the sunshine away to the 
dim outline of the coast of .Brittany. Then you 
wander inland, on horseback or on foot-, through 
winding hinos shaded by overarching elms, and 
beech and ilex ; doivn lovely glens, whore the 
young gi*owth of foliage, flow'ei-s, amt ferns is in 
full luxuriance-, and the air .seems so fresh though 
faintly perfumed. 

We amuse out'S(‘lves in summor with i)icuics 
and dances, lawn-tenuis and I'i-tMpiel, ami oeeu- 
sional race-meetings, atliletic sports, and cricket 
niatehe.s. The Law'u-teiinis Club ground at St 
Helier.s is a favourite resort, especially wdieu a 
military band plays; there ycju will meet num¬ 
bers of jjretty and smarlly-dr<*.'>s(*d girls, s()me 
kemi for the game; othei*s inclined rather lo 
saunter and .show' otf tin* hist mwv fnick or dainty 
hat, and enjoy t<-*a ami talk under the tree.s. 
Jersey must surely be the only place in the world 
where Imlies have been onlereil )>y law to bold 
tbeir tongues; history records that tins actually 
occurred in tlui year 1011, when Sir <.h‘org<‘ 
CarU'-ret, then Lieutenaiit-go\ ernor, compelled 
ladies to give substantial s<*(uinty that they w'ould 
not chatter! The effect of this ordinance doe.s 
not appear lo have been lasting. 

Altliough the sea is all around and so clo.se at 
hand, there does not exist any line bathing resort. 
Httvre-de.s-l’as, a mile from St Hellers, is the most 
fre(picnted bathmg-jdace, but, like the liaihoi.r, 
it IS without water as oftA'ii as not; tin* tide 
recedes far, and leaves bare for hours a dreary 
expanse rocks, sand, ami seaw’eed. Tliere are 
several good liouses ; but ugly rows of inferior 
dwellings desti^oy the appearamu* ^of the sea- 
fi*ontage. It is mnarkable that no aUem])t lias 
been made'to establish a bathing resort along the 
charming stretch of coast between Mont Orgueil 
Castle and Anne Port, where Nature offers Wiiiti- 
ful sites for villjis, hhclhu’ed inlets ^nid a fine bay 
of sbiugle., with ample deqitli of water at all states 
of the tide. Near Anne Port i.s a Lruidical 
monument well worth iiispectioA. 

The old ciislle of Mont Orgueil stands im])os- 
ingly on a pnijecting rocky crest high above tlie 
se4i. Its micieiit Nonnan cbapcl is at times u.sed 
as a ballroom, and tlu; (luox^r old chambers, wdiich 
U8^ to be iuhabitwl by stern warrioi*s and 
prisoners of state, often echo now with cheeiy 
lai^liter. This fortress has experienced strange 
vicissitudes; captured hy surpi'isc liy a French 

force in t\ie mteenth century, Vt was twice \je- 


sieged within a few years, and the Fi*ench were 
exiHilled. Tw'o centurie.s later, Lady de Carteret 
held the castle foi* King Cliarles 1. against the 
Parliameubu'ians; and in the time of the Com¬ 
monwealth, l)(‘an Bandiuel and his son, jiriaonera 
there, atUaiipted a daring escape, but died of 
injiuiea rei-eived thixuigli falling on tlie rooks 
from a rojio that broke as tliey descended, Tlie 
view' from Ibe summit embra<*es the wliitc coast 
of Normandy and the sjure of Coutances Cathe¬ 
dral ; it lejKiys fully the exe-rtion of ascent. 

Below the castle, Corey Common stretches 
along the shore, where excellent golf-links, a ratte- 
couise, and rifle-ranges are wdl frequented at 
ditlerent sefiusons. The game of golf flourishes, 
and is the chief sjMirt of many men with plenty 
of leisure ami little occupation, who have pitched 
their tent in the island. 

The town ot St Heliers becomes thronged 
with tourists during the monllis of August and 
SepUauber, and they drive on four-borsed chars- 
('(-uanc, w'ith guides as (*scorf, w'bo blow boms and 
give the usual historical sk<*tches, over the chief 
roads to wi‘ll-kmAvn points, wliere scenery is tine 
and hosteliies tolerable. They visit (Jieve-de- 
Lecq and Plemoiit, renowned for .st<*(*j) < lifls, deep 
caverns, and tine lob.sters ; Bozel, with its trojiKvu 
gaiilen.s and oysle]--beds ; the ]>retty village of 
St Aubins; ami tlie wild Corlneres, w’lth its 
lightliousc* ami divadfiil i-ocks, besides doziuis of 
otlier curious and ]>iclur(*s(jue sjiots. The cars 
rattle back towaids e\t‘ning tlirougb the town; 
the excursionists are in a Inuiyant and songful 
mood, ami ]K)])ular choruses oi ‘ Hail, Columbia,’ 
‘Britons nevei,ne\er shall be Slaves,’ and such¬ 
like, ri‘Soiiiid 111 the n.irrow streets. After dinner, 
tin* favourite resort is the Pavilion, where a 
miisic-luiU eiitertaiiiiuent and a military l>and 
poilbiming in jnvttily illunmiat»‘d grounds enliven 
the evening. 

A coujde of Ihoii.saml militiamen, who servo 
W'ithoiil jiay under a system of obligatory uni¬ 
versal service, wliieli is not, hilly ajqireciaied by 
all of them, form the local defensive f(H-<;e <jf the 
island. I’here exists in addition a large r«‘serve 
ot trained men, who I'ould be tailed out in case 
of emergi'iicv. A French for<e mamiged to i-flect 
a landing in 1781, but met with a warm recep¬ 
tion, ami was thoimiglily routed at the battk*. 
of Jersey, wln*n tlie gallant Major Pierson fell at 
the^inoment of victory. There, is much warlike 
pomj) on Her Majesty’s hirthday, when the Royal 
Jei*sey AJibtia ami the regular troops turnout in 
jcvit'W oixh-r and inarch jiasl, usually on the St 
Aiibius sands, (’ocked-hals and ]>lunu‘.s career 
round on horscbaik, cari'iugcs tilled with (^ily- 
dres.st‘d latlies roll along, and the ]»opulace jireases 
forwai'd on foot; a feu dc joie rattles dow’ii the 
thill red line, and a royal salute Ikioiiih from the 
guns of Elizabeth Castle. All the world looks 
jileaw'd —and dusty, 

, Elizabeth Castle is an^odd jiile of buildings on 
a low' rocky islet near the entrance of 8t Heliers 
harbour, and i**' still occupied as a fortress. Its 
founding was ]>eculiar. lii the time of Edw'ard 
VI. the Reformation .struck deep root in Jersey, 
and it w'as deemed fit to sell the hells of the 
i'hurches and approjjriate the funds Unis obtained 
tow'ards improving the defences, and specially for 
the erection of a castle on tlie islet 
I A rpiaiut c.eremony, a relic of feudal times, is 
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the opening of tlie Oour d’Hdritage, wliicli takes 
place twice a year. The Bailiff (chief magistrate) 
and the Lieiitenant-govenior occupy twc) central 
raised seats in the Royal Coui’t, with the jurats 
on either Hide, all being arrayed in red I’obcH. 
Below and facing tlH*m sit the (yrown officers, an 
official known as the denmiciatcury who hears a 
silver-gilt mace, presented to the Ckuirt hv King 
Charles Jl.; and officers fd tlie staff in uniforni; 
whilst feudal seigneurs, ‘})reo6t$y anil clu‘fs sergms, 
advoeati*s, and a crowd of ladies, fill up the body 
of the chaniher, the approaches U} which are 
lined by soldiers Iwaring halberds. In the course 
of the proceedings, wliich an» conducted in the 
French language, the seigneui’s have to ri*spond 
when their name.s are cjilled, the prrvMs and rliefs 
aergens pitKluce statements ot revenue for their 
res|»ective ])aris]ic.s, and the fulvoc^itcs arc icrpiircd 
to renew their ojitlis. The Queen's jn-oclaindtion 
for the encoui'ugciuent of virtue and punislunent 
of vice IS iviul linally'. 

Amongst the ancient laws of .Jersey is a pecu¬ 
liar form of aj)]>eal, whicii, it is helieved, had its 
origin in the tune of Hollo, first Duke «)f Nor¬ 
mandy, and remains in forci‘ to tins day. When 
a man liiids a iicighhmir enermching ou his pro¬ 
perty, he goes down on his knees, in the ]>res- 
enee ol witue.s.st‘s, and calls for RolloV nsf^istance 
m these terms. ‘Ha! Ho! Ila’ Ro! Ha! H*)' t'l 
raide, mon Piimv, ou me fan tort.’ Ilereui>oii, 
all encj'oaelimeut. or trespass must he suspeiideil 
until the Royal Court has dehhciMted and gix’en 
judgment in the mattei'. Tlie l’nne»‘ lu-hl the 
scales of justn'c; no subject was to sutler a 
wrong; an }i]»jH‘a1 to him was not to be ill vain. 


A SILYKU ROVI’.LK 

1 . 

It was in Nov(‘ml>er 1874 that I suecoctled in 
gaining an appointment that took me far out of 
the beaten tuuh ol llie geneiul traveller. Cw’ing 
to the iiillueiicc of an old frieiul in St lVter.sburg, 

I was appointed to the i>ost of supei intending 
engineer to one of the steamboat c<>m]ianies 
trading ou the Amour Rivei, m Kastern Siberia; 
and the same lcU(*r winch leached me in London 
notifying my )>romotiim, also contained instruc¬ 
tions for my immediate departure to take up 
my duties at Dladivostock, the company’s hea<l- 
quurters on the P.icilic coa-st. I Inul been ex¬ 
pecting this journey for some day>, and conse¬ 
quently the preparations 1 hud to iiuikc before 
starling were soon complcte<l. Witliin a week 
from the receipt <if that letter I was in St Peters¬ 
burg ; thence I travelled to Moscow and Nijiii, 
and at this latter place commenced the long 
sleigh-joiirney down the Volg.i river to Perm ; 
then on by a single line of rail to Ekaterinburg, 
finding myself at last within J^beiia aiul at the 
beginning of the strange journey acToss the 
thousands of miles of snow and ice dividing me 
from my destination. 

After waiting at Ekaterinburg for a few days, 
spent in purchasing u suitable sleigh and laying 
ill a stock of comforts to be used on the road, 
I eventually started. This wa-? ou tlie IHth 
December 1874. The first few days were a great 


hardship to me, as 1 was unaccustomed to the 
cramped position necessitated by the size of my 
sleigh, and the bumping and awinuing motion, as 
we trotted at a good pt?cc over trie frozen snow 
road, kept the sleep I so badly needed from my 
eyes. On Christmas Eve W'e had left the last 
po8ting-hou.se at which we had changed ho^s 
‘•nine miles beliind us, and I was settling myself 
into the iur rugs preparatory for a long night’s 
journey, in fact I was just dropping off into a 
restless sleep, when—crash! went something inulcr 
mu, and in a moment I found myself lialf 
buried, head downwards, in the snow. With some 
diliieiilty J succeeded in extricating myself, and 
on rifting to my feet, surveyed the scene with 
anything but pleasurable feelings. There, n few 
yaitls off, .sat my drosky-man ruefully rubbing 
himself, apparently with a view of finding out 
if and where he was hurt, (’lose beside him 
lay the .sleigh, bottom upf with my clothing, 
rugs, ami paraphernalia strewn around. The 
two 1101*368 btood quietly looking ou, only too 
glad, 1 suspect, of any o\cuge for a rest. I could 
hardly help laughing, although our position was 
anything but envialdt*. Here wc were some 
miles from the neuresi posthouse, the night 
coming on inpidly, and tlie thermometer any 
number of degrees below zero. 

Knowing it vvits useless standing there think¬ 
ing, 1 80 «ui had my driver on liis legs again, 
and found, greatly to my relief, that he was none 
the worse for his .slinking. We than act about 
righting the sleigh, and I was able to sec the 
cause of our iin.shap. 'I’he iron tire of one of 
the runners had become unfastened at the front 
end, and hilling to the ground, had ploughed its 
way along, until, meeting a harder frozen part 
oi the tiack, it liad stopped us altogether, with 
the result 1 have dc.scribeil. Having found the 
caube, it did not hike us long to put mattci*s to 
rights ; but considering it unwise to push on : 
with the runner unprotected, I decided to retrace 
tlie road to our last atopiiiiig station, get things 
])ut right, and start fairly again in the morn¬ 
ing. 

After two hours’ walking, we reached tlie small 
; wo(‘den house, ami with some trouble ftucceeded 
i^u waking the owner; and we soon had the liorscs 
comfortably stabled in the outliouse, ami our¬ 
selves supplietl uith beds for the night. In the 
nioriiing, after breakfafttiiig early, the horses 
were lKirno.ssed, and I proceeded to settle our 
bill of one rouble. Amongst tlie change for the 
note 1 had given him, the landlord gave me a 
silver rouble piece, wliich 1 iioticeil had appar¬ 
ently been roughly engraved; and on examining 
it elostir, I found tliat not only was it pierced 
near the rim for a cortl to pass tlirough, but that 
ou the reverse, some ionner owner hud cut 
uf if with a knife, a rough outline of a Greek 
cross. I did yot pay imicli attention to this at 
the time ; but thinking it curious, I placed it 
apart from the rest of my money, intending to 
keep it as a memento of our over-night adven¬ 
ture. 

When, after many weeks and sundry adven¬ 
tures and hardships, I reached Bladifostock, I 
came upon this rouble in emptying the pockets 
of my clothes, and being again altnck. by \\& 
peculiar appearance, I decided to keep it as a 
ciiriobity ; and often would I look at and 
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'fironder what manner of man it was, and tlie 
readons be could have bod for heating a I'ouble 
ini^bat manner. 

II. 

^gain it was Clmstiuos Eve; but time liad gone 
by, and the Christmas of 1877 found mo with 
the army of Suleiman Tasha, tlieii lighting in 
the Schi]>ka Pass against the ilussiuus. 

I luwl frpcnt two long weary years in Siberiii, 
and had succeeded lu putting the ulfairs of niy 
employers into better or<ler ; but lindiiig the dis¬ 
honesty ot the iimlei’ oiiicials too much to con¬ 
tend against, I, with some degree of satisfaction, 
turned my back on things liusvian and I'eturucd 
to Loudon. I hud been well paifl for my work, 
and <letermined to enjoy myself in town, as one 
can after sucli prolonged absence in a country 
like Siberia. But the old longing for adventure 
and change soon took hold of me again, and 
when the liussiiiu-Turkish war broke out, J was 
one of the first to olfer myself as correspondent 
at the seat ot war for a leadinj' daily paper. 
My knowledge of the language and country pro¬ 
cured me the post witliout dillictdty, and 1 was 
soon on my way to Coustantinople, iully bent 
on pushing to tlie front as quickly as poa-^ible. 
Once there, 1 had some difiiculty in getting my 
papers 8igne<I; but ut hist all was in order, and 
on that OhriNtiuas Eve 1877 I was snugly en¬ 
sconced in a wooden hut, with my iuet tt> a 
blazing fire of piuc-logs, huiokiug, an<l wondering 
what the good folks were doing in Knglaml. 
I was not alone, for amongst otlier Kngli.slimen 

then with the army were Dr W- and Mr 

S-j both volunteers in the Stafford House 

employ, and both were doing tlieir best to estab¬ 
lish a service for the transport of the wounded 
to the rear. They were with me tliat night; 
and os we sat smoking round the fire we did not 
forget to pledge a he«iltli to- friends and relatives 
at home. 

That night we had scarcely settled ourselves 
to sleep, wlieu we were awoke by the rfjur of 
axtillcry, and we knew that once more the 
Russians were endeavouring to force the passage 
of the Sclilpka Pass. We were soon outside, and 
the sharp whistle of bullets through the nir told 
us only too plainly that severe business was 
meant On either side of where we stood were 
the Turkish fortifications; and high up in the 
centre, liglit under the XUissiau lines, were the 
Turkish rifle-pits, which they had vonstructed 
with a view to advancing to the attack. Never 
shall I forget tliut Christmas Day. The figliting 
at the front was fierce, and each yaid of ground 
was 8tuUlH>rnly contested. The woundeil were 
coming back down the valley in a continuous 
stream, and a more ghastly sight tiiau soi^e 
of them presented may 1 never see. Their 
transport from the upper end oi the defile, where 
the fighting was talcing place, was very bad, 
owing to want of oppliunces; and it was a sad 
and dreadful sight to see the poor fellows coming 
down sorely wounded, leaning on their rifles or 
anything they could pick up, many dropping by 
the way to die, some owing to want of attention, 
others perhaps for a didiik of water. Wherever 
one loojced, tlie dead were lying thickly in every 
ioutginable position, many with theii* poor white 


faces turned to the sky, their hands crossed in a 
last prayer for release from their sntFerings. 

Towards evening the fighting died down, and 
at last, as the sun was sinking blood-red behind 
the snow-covered horizon, it ceased altogether, 
and I knew that for another night, at least we 
might expect <piiet. I returiie<l to the little 
village ot Shekirly, in a belt of forest within 
half a mile of the battlefield, and my thoughts 
rested badly enough ou the events of the day, 
and the hosts of dead and dying who only that 
morning were strong men, but were now lying 
uucared for, and half-buried in the fast anu 
silently falling snow. 

It was whilst plodding slowly ou my way to 
the village where I hoped to fiml shelter for the 
night tliat I heard steps overtaking me, and 
turning round, saw two soldiers half currying, 
half dragging between them the senseless body 
of a wounded Russian. They had made a rude 
stretcher witli tlieir liflcs, upon which be was 
lying. One glance at the pale face 13 ’ing there 
at my feet was enough to tell mo the man was 
slowly blee<Uug to death, ami ou opeiiiug his 
<oat I found him badly wounded by a bullet in 
the left forearm. It had evidently struck lam 
Just below tlie elbow, and tearing its way down- 
wanls, had passed out au inch or so above the 
wribt. The main arteiy ol the arm was com¬ 
pletely severed, and be was even then bleeding 
profusely. I saw not a moment was to be lost 
if his life was to be saved, and tearing the 
woollen scarf from luy neck, i proceeded to 
tie it tightly around his arm above the wound; 
but this laile<l to stop the How of bU>(»tl, and I 
was beginning to tlespair of being able to save 
Ins life, when I rememberod, that b}-* ]>lacing 
some hard substance on the artery and after¬ 
wards tightly bimling over it I couM probalily 
succeed m closing the jaissage. In a second 
my bund went to my pocket in seai'ch of some 
article that could be made to serve this pur¬ 
pose, and, strange to say, I brouglit out the 
silver rouble I had kejit so long tts a curiosity. 
There was no time to lose if J would save him, 
so in a few moments I had it bound securely 
over the artery, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the bleeding decrease, and soon afterwanls ceuse 
alUigether. 1 then poured a few drops iutt> his 
lips from my spirit Hask, and telling the men 
to liK/ him caicfully, 1 preceded them into the 
village, luckily close at hand. Without much 
diHiculty we found a suitable lodging, and I left 
him to the tender mercies of the ambulance 
doctor, whom i met in the street, and who 
promiaeil me to do his best for the poor fellow. 
On leaving, I promised to return in the morning 
to see how he was going on. That night passed 
quietly, nhd in the morning I went round to see 

my patient. 1 was met at the door by Pi* H- , 

who told me that the Ilust»iun was still uncon¬ 
scious, but that he had great hopes ot pulling 
him round, and.added, that he had no doubt 
my promptness in tying up his arm had actually 
saved his life, and that, liail I not fortunately met 
them, he would have died before they could have 
reached the village. 

For some days I was not allowed to see the 
invalid^ but at last Dr R— called and told me 
that he was conscious, and had asked to see me; 
and, added the doctor, the strangest thing of all 
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is that on regaining his senses the firet thing he 
noticed was your silver rouble lying on the 
shelf by hia bedside. He asked to have it shown 
to him ; and on seeing it, appeai*ed very over¬ 
come with emotion ; and not until T had told 
him the niaimcr in which it lia<l come there 
did he seem satistied, and only then, on luy 
promi-Hing to bring you to him as soon as posailjle. 
Greatly wondering at this ilesiro on the part of 
an utter stranger to me, I went to the house, 
and without knocking, entered the room in which 
he was lying. As 1 walked to t)ie sale of the 
betl, his eyes followed me, and with an clfort, 
speaking in Russian, lie aske<l me if 1 was the 
gentleman who had saved liis life. I B.ii<l I was, 
and then asked him to tell me the reason he had 
been so moved at the sight of the coin. The 
following is his story in liis own words as 
nearly as I can recollect them. 

III. 

‘I was horn in the outskiits of Moscow, and 
eai’ly in life woike<l in one of the many print¬ 
works in that town. J lia-i coiupleUal iny 
eighteenth year uhen I bccuiiu* imbued with 
the revolutionary iloi'trine.s held by ''O many 
of my fellow-woiknien. About this time, too, 

I made the acijuairilaiice of Toukanku Fe<lovoi'- 
itch, a girl of about my «»wu age, living willi 
her jiarents at a small village cd<we to Moscow. 

I cannot convey to you, a stranger, all the pas- 
sionale love tins girl awoke in me ; sutticc it to 
say tihil for two years wo leiiiaiiied lovers, and 
1 woiked liard iluinig that tune to piovnle a 
home where J c'.ould take Iiei* to when wo married. 
At last my ho[)es were crowned wntli success. 
The loreman ol the departiiKMit in wdnch 1 
workeil was one afternocm p.i-sing tUiough the 
engiue-room, when carelessly ])assing too close 
to the moving machinei'V, his clothes were caught 
in the revolving wheels, and in a moment he was 
Hung down a crushe<l and llfele.ss inabs This 
acciileiit proc.ured me my long-hoped-for jiro- 
inotion, and I took his place as ioienian. Within 
a week of that time 1 was riiarncd, and the worhl 
held luj happier mortal than I. 

‘I think f fold you I had become a revolu¬ 
tionary—ill otlior words, 1 ha<l been for some 
time a member of a secret body of Nihilists; 
and it was only wlieii I luid been married a few 
months and ha<l learned how iiiiicli happiuebs 
and joy life held for me, that 1 began to regret 
my vows of allegiance to them. Rut as you are 
no doubt aware, tlierc is no recall iroiu those 
VOW'S once taken; and liad I tlared openly to 
show that the views of tlie Brotherhood were no 
longer mine, my life I know W'ould pay forfeit 
for my apostasy. , ^ 

‘1 had been mairied nearly two years, when, 
owing to various causes in the country, Nihilism 
became a stronger force Jimongst the people, and 
it was then that were first whispered those plots 
against high officials, and even ngiiinst our “little 
father” the Ozar him.self. I had been working 
late at the mill one evening, and on leaving, pro -1 
ceeded cautiously to the rendezvous of the revolu- ' 
tionary lodge to which I belonged. I hud, after 
much hesitation, determined to announce to them 
my altered views ; and whilst promising strict 
secrecy as to anything I had learnt or heard, beg 


them to release me from a position which had 
become liai'der than 1 could longer bear. I found 
the Council assembled when I arrived; and af|er 
stating my case, they uisuuimously decided that 
my vows must be held binding ; and did I 
shirk any duty they might see Ht to allot to 
me, I knew the consequence—death1 had 
half expected this reply to luy cnti'euty; aiiJ I 
was endeavouring to shake their decision, when 
w'e were startled by hurried knocking at the 
outer door; and before we had time to plan any 
means of escaj^e from the coming danger, the 
door of the meeting-room was flung open, and 
in nished a body of police with an otiicer of the 
secret service at their head. lle.sistance was use¬ 
less; and in less time than it takes to tell, we 
wore all scciu-ely handcMilfed and marched out 
ns prisoners to the police barracks ; aii<l in a 
<lamp dirty cell of that building 1 had time to 
sui\ey my position. 1 knew no compromising 
])aiK!rs W’ould be found upon us, as it was our 
rule to do everything by word of mouth and 
place nothing in writing ; but at the same time 
I knew' liie police were in great terror of a 
general revolution, and wi.ald probably take the 
fii'st opportunity of showing that they meant 
to crush it out with a heavy and cruel hand. 
Bitterly ditl I now repent my youthful folly in 
binding myself to such men, and the thought 
of my dear wife at home waiting my coining 
only juldod to my misery. At Just, after a most 
wretched and sleepless night, the moriyng bi-oke, 
uud 1 w'as taken before the ehiel ot police, I 
saw none of luy fellow-prihonei's, and without 
waiting to liear any defence from me, tlie officer 
read out my sentence in slow monotonous tones : 
‘hail Dolgub-hefl, being suspected of being a 
Nihilist, and found attending a se<-ret meeting of 
that body in Moscow, you are sentenced to five i 
yt-nr» transportation to Siberia as a convict of i 
tlie second class.’ 

‘ I beard no moi-e ! I was stunned by the 
siukleniiestf ol this end of all my hopes, and 
unconsciousness mcivifully ended my sufl'eiings. 

1 awoke to find myself again in the ceil; and 
after a few houns, I was hurried off with many 
others to the railway station to begin my lone 
exile. One idea was ever ujipcrmost in iiiy mind, 

' to* let niy wife know what had Impiiened to 
me. 1 had noticed that one of the police who 
was ]u-esent at the breaking-uj) of our meefing 
glanced sometimes at me, and i was emboldcnea 
to try to gain his help. With some difficulty I 
approached lyiiirer to him, and telling him where 
1 lived, begged him to nciiuaint my wife with 
my fate. This he jiromised to do ; aiid*with that 
small amount of comfort I left Moscow for Nijni- 
Novgorod. Arrived there, we were packed on 
board a large barge coi'ered with strong ii’on 
netting, eflectually cutting off all means of escape, 
and ♦for days we were towed down tlie Volga river. 
But why describe*the anguibh and misery of that 
journey ? At last wo reached Ekaterinbui’g, and 
iiei*e we were separateil into difl'erent parties, and 
prepared for tlie long tramp of mouths to our 
several destinations in Siberia; some to the 
(|uick&ilver mines; ofliers, myself amongst the 
number, to the salt mines of Irkutsk. 

‘And now the hardest trial of all was to happen 
to me. Whilst standing waiting for orders at 
the Siberian gate, on the out^irts of the town, 
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I heard my name calleil by the guard; and on 
going to him, wae taken to the guardhouse, and 
there, travel-staine<l and worn by grief and 
fatigue, I found my dear wife. She hacl received 
my message ; and after selling everything in our 
home to get sufficient money, had set out to 
follow me across Russia. After hardships in- 
nftmerable, she hu<l at last found me, and owing 
to the kindness of the Chief Inspector at Ekaterin¬ 
burg, received pei'mi-<''iou from him to say good¬ 
bye to me. Aftei'wardiJ, we should be lost to each 
other for five long years. Need I dwell on the 
toQehing scene of our final a<lieu8? After kissing 
me for the last time, she took from around her 
neck tlje charm that every Russian wears, and 
placed it around mine, calling down God^s bless¬ 
ing on me, and assured me that her daily prayer 
would be that it might preserve me from every 
danger to iny life. That charm consisted of n 
silver rouble, given to her when a child by her 
father, and roughly engraved by him witli the 
illume of a Greek cross. I have never seen her 
since ! We were hurried o(!‘ that afternoon. 

‘ I lived for two years in the sidt niine.s doing 
work that killed those around me in hundreds. 
Day and night in bcini-darkness wc laboured, our 
only rest being two liours in eveiy twelve. For 
two years, I say, I sull'ered ; but the wild longing 
for freedom grew in me stronger and stronger, 
until one <lay, with six others, I ©scaped, and 
found shelter in the neighbouring woods. What 
became of, my companions 1 never knew. For 
days, weeks, months, I wanderetl westwards, 
living on the charity of the people in the 
occasional villages through winch 1 passcil, some¬ 
times getting rough work to <lo, hut more often 
suffenng the pangs of hunger. Fortunately for 
me, my escape took place in the early spring, and 
the warmth of the summer mouths enabled me to 
live and sleep in the open air without hanlship. 
One day, almost famishetl, I luul begged for food 
at a w'ayside posthousc, but witliout avail, and 
driven at last to desperation, I lemembered my 
silver charm. Tlie temj»tation was too great to 
withstand ; and I enjoyed the first food I had 
tasted for tw’o days at the exp<‘nse of my wife’s 
parting gift. Can you blame me ? It .saved iny 
life then, and T little thought, when I handed it to 
the fellow', that I should ever set eyes on it agaKi. 

‘The summer of 1874 slowly pa-^sed. After 
many adventures I reached 'J'omslc, and found 
work. But my thoughts were ever on Moscow; 
and as I regained strength, I detormined to save 
all I could to enable nuj eventually to roach my 
home. I had w'rittcn to my wife ; but no aiisw'er 
came to me, and it was two years beforo 1 had 
saved enough and started again on my journey. 
At Perm 1 learned that the war in Scrviu had 
broken out. Every one passing through the 
countrjr was closely questioned, and being unable 
to satisfy one particularly troublesome pelicc- 
sergeant, I was marched oil to 4he nearest station 
for inquiries to be made. Afraid to give them 
my real name or destination, my evasive answ’ors 
made them suspect all was not right, and I w'as 
drafted off to the barracks to find myself enrolled 
a soldier of His Majesty the Czar. 

‘ The Servian war ended, the troubles with 
Turkey commenced, and my I'egiment w’as 
ordered to the front, to take its place in the 
army then forming on the south-east frontier. 


‘You now kno>v my history. After being in 
many haid-fought engagements and being twice 
slightly wounded, our conquering hosts crossed 
the Balkans, and you know the rest You also 
know now why your silver rouble has such an 
interest for me.’ 

• 

At this stage, exhaustion overcame him, and 
when I left, lie had sunk into a heavy slumber. 
The following day I heard from the doctor that 
he had had a relapse; and feeling that perhaps 
iny long interview the preceding day haa some¬ 
thing to do with causing this, 1 determined to 
find better nursing for him than he could 
possibly get at the hands of the one overworked 
tloetor in the place. 

Events favoured me. The Turks, beaten back 
at all points, wei*e even then falling back from 
the Pass ; and during that day our numbers were 
increased by the arrival of some hundred and 
fifty wounded, in charge of a Red Cross ambu¬ 
lance. No sooner had they found quarters in 
the village than I w’ent to request that a nurse 
might be sent to the wounded Russian. This 
they promised me shouM be done. 

That evening, after my frugal dinner was 
finished, I w'alked up the btroet with the inten¬ 
tion of seeing liow' he was going on. All was 
quiet in the house, and entering softly, I pushed 
open the door of liis room. There, on tlie (loor, 
her arms around his neck, w’lth her white cheek 
pressed to liis, I saw the hospital nurse ; and at 
that moment I understood what it di»l not require 
words to tell me —Ivan Dolgatcheff had found his 
w’ifc ! 

Within three months from then I was again in 
London, with the memory of their waving fare¬ 
well to me as the steamer in which i sailed glided 
out from the granite quays of Croiistadt harbour. 

I oiten hear from them. Little children have 
come to them to bless their live.s ; but they tell 
me that, amongst all the gifts wliirh Providence 
has given them, they still cheiish most the 
Silver Rouble. 


HE LOVEl) ME ONCE. 

He loved me once ! 

All, then the earth was fair, 
The sun shone brightly, ami the balmy air 
Was hlled with fiagiance of a thousand flowers, 
Which blossomed sweetly in the sunny bowera. 


IIo loved me once ! 

The very birds seemed gay, 
And sang their sweetest songs that summer day; 
How Idithe was 1—not patu nor care could take 
The sunshine from that hour, for his dear sake. 

He loved me once ! 

But that was long ago; 

And Bummei sun is changed to frost and snow, 
The dowers are dead, the birds are gone, and I 
Am dull and dreary as the winter sky. 

CHaisiiB. 


Printed and Published by W. Sc E. Chaubbbs, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinbubgh. 
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UNCHARTED ROCKS. 


Paradoxical as it may Hccm at first the 

stable tliiiiL' in the worUl is the Iluid sea, and 
the shiftini; tiling is the solid land. Scientific 
research ami geological investigation have alike 
proved that the lainl is not stationary, but is 
either rising or falling, and that this change of 
level as compared with that of the sea has 
been going on tlirongh all recorded time. This 
alteration of elevation, either sudden or grailiial, 
aflects not only the lan«l-inasses cdevatc<l above 
the sea-level, but also influences the sea-floor ; 
and it is of the latter phase of the subject that 
we pro]»osc to treat in the present paper. 

Along our own littoral, the ever-shifting bars 
and sandbanks of our i-iver estuaries necessitate 
frequent soundings and rebiioyagc. The silting 
up of river-mouths, while it is a gradual, is 
neither a regular nor constant process. Tlie 
deflections of the river-currents, and the conse¬ 
quent changes they make in the bands of silt 
which line tlie flooi's of our river-mouths, arc fre- i 


the Queensland Gov’emment. H.M.S. Tnton 
was engaged for seven weeks in the Thames 
estuary. Some very important discoveries were 
made relative to the position and depth of the 
deep-water approaches to London. In the I)iike 
of Edinburgh Channel, a small patch in the 
centre with a least ilcpth of tliii’ty feet in 1882, 
was found to have become a mile in length and 
three cables’ length in breadth, with the shoalest 
part twenty-two feet deep at lowest spring-tide. 
The Alexandra Channel, which is, next to the 
Duke of Edinburgh Channel, the safest approach 
to London, had decreased to nearly half the 
width it had in 1870. An examination of the 
estuary of the Dee revealed an additional silting- 
up of the sinuous river-channels by which ves¬ 
sels are enabled to reach the once important 
poi-t of ChesU'r. 

In the river Mersey much trouble has been 
occasioned of late years by the advent of the 
riuckington IBank. Owing to some unaccount¬ 
able deflection of the currents in the tidal portion , 
of the river, a spit of sand has been deposited j 


qncntly produced by very simple causes. It is 
often found that after a heavy and prolongeil 
rain-storm, during which an abiioinial quantity of 
water has ]»assed along the tidal ways, new r»ver- 
channels have been formed ; old ones, before 
perfectly navigable, have been rendered some 
two or three feet shallower ; while the increased 
momentum of the current has been such as to 
scour out considerable quantities of silt from 
its upper S'eaches and deposit it much farther 
seawards. So perfect, however, is the. system 
of regular and systematic soninling which at 
present obtains in the JBritish Islanda, that but 
few, if any, maritime disasters are traceable 
to uncharted rocks or shoals. ^ 

AccoriUng to the latest Report of the Hydro- 
grapher of the Admiralty, some eleven vessels 
were engaged in making nautical surveys during 
the year 1888. Of these ships, seven were 
steamers, and one a sailing schooner belonging 
to Her Majesty’s navy ; two were bired steam¬ 
ships, and one was a colonial gunboat lent by 
'. . . ... . 


which renders useless, at certain states of spring- 
Irtles, the famous Liverpool Landing Stage. 
This magnificent structure, half a mile in length, 
is sometimes grounded at low-water at its 
southern extremity. When this occur®, the con¬ 
gestion of the ferry, coast, and channel traffic is 
incredible ; ?md the confusion is often increased 
by passenger steamers taking the groiind while 
endeavouring to approach their berths; while 
such is the crowding at the north end of the 
stage, which still floats in deep water at all states 
of the tide, that collisions are fi-equent among 
the* vessels arriving and departing, from a cur¬ 
tailed berthing *accommo<lation. Partial relief 
has, hov’ever, been aflbriled by an elaborate 
system of sluicing, by means of which the stored- 
np water from some adjacent docks is made to 
flow under the stage at low-water, thus scouring 
out a considerable portion of the silt accumu¬ 
lated there. 

These hindrances to navigation, however, so 
long as they are regularly noted and charted, 
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afford but a trivial source of danger to the maii- another striking exatn{>le of a veritable danger 
ner. Any natural force, however, which pro- to navigation remaining undiscovered in a 
duces sudden alterations in the conformation crowded seaway, and of the extreme difficulty of 
of the sea-bed may rafte up a danger to the proving the tangible existence of an alleged 
navigator which the most cautious and efficient sunken rock even when every modern appliance 
seamanship cannot guard against Foremost is placed at the searchers disposal. The Avocet 
aiupng these disturbing powers are earthquakes struck uiK)n an uncharted rock, and became a 
end volcanoes. Earthquake and volcanic forces total wreck. At the Board of Trade inquiry, 
do n^t confine their action to that portion of | doubt was thrown upon the captain’s statement 
the land-masses elevated above the sen-level, j as to the position of his vessel wnen striking, and 
The fact tliat volcanoes are found near or on ^ he was believed to have lost his ship through 
the sea-coA'st lends colour to the hypothesis that j negligent navigation. The captain of H.M.S. 
submarine volcanic activity is infinitely greater i Flyi-ng Fish, however, to make quite sure that 

than volcanic action on the land. ' the alleged rock was purely hypothetical, was 

In the July of 1831 a mass of dust, sand, | ordered to survey that part of the Red Sea where 

and scorirc thrown out of a submarine volcaflo ' the Avocet struck. He found a hundred and four 

in the Mediterranean formed an island with fathoms of water, but no trace of rock or wrecked 
a circumference of a mile and a quarter. The vessel. The Board of Trade inquiry into the loss 
elevation of the highest point was e&tiinated of the Aroed was then reopened, and adjourned 
to be one hundred and seventy feet above the sine die. 

sea-level, and the diameter of the crater was i Shortly after this, however, the ship Te.ddimjton 
about four bumlred yards. This island made struck upon the same submerged rock. H.M.S. 
ite appearance about thirty miles from the coast (rriffon proceetled to the venue of the disaster, but 
of Sicily. As soon as the eruption ceased, the failed to discover the rock. H.M.S. Syhui then 

action of the waves began to reduce the island ; searched for six weeks without localising this 

and before the close of the year, Grahame’s or hidden danger. Then H.M.S. Stork was directed 
Hotham’s Island, as it is now style<l, was dissemi- to make a final quest She found the rock to be 
nated as a stratum of volcanic detritus along ' about three hundred yards from the spot where 
that portion of the Mediterranean .«ea-be<l. , the Sylvtu had lain at anchor during the greater 

Volcanic and seisinatic action usually go hand ; pcrioil of her search. The position of this coral 
in hand, and the earthquake is just as important patch is defined as latitinle 14 22' 8 " north, and 
a factor in the alteration of the land-contour j longitude 42' 41' 32" ca'^L This rock has but 
as the volcano is. In 1822 the whole South : fifteen feet of water on it at low-water. 

American coast for a distance of twelve hundred ! The loss of the royal nmil-hteaim*r Cotopaxi in 

miles was elevated some three or four feet in a the Strait of Magellan has been tlic means of 
single night An eai-thniiake shock in North- locating a hitherto unknown danger to vcsj-els 
west India in 1819 resulted in a large area of ^ using that interoceanic passage. To carry out 
marsh and swamp known as the Ruim of Cutch a complete survey of the channels between the 
di^ppearing beneath the sea, while a district Atlantic and Pacific would be a labour that 
some fifty miles to the north of this was per- would take many years to perform ; and us 
manently raised. The effect of volcanic ami all maritime nations ai’e interested in the removal 
earthquake action is not always, liowevcr, so' of the barriers that make commercial uiter- 
patent. The volcanic pro<lnct8 thrown up by a course by sea alike ditfi' ult and <langerou.s, it 
eubniarine volcano may not reach above the sea-! is but fair that each of the h-ading maritime 
level, or the depression or elevation of the sea-, States shoubl contribute its quota towards the 
bed consequent upon 8ci«matic force mny not be ' thorough examination of the network of seaways 
discovered until a maritime disaster makes the ' that constitute the Iklagellan Strait. The Coto~ 
existence of the sunken <langer a i*ccogui'-ed fact I paxi disaster, though happily unattended hy loss 
Further, earthquake action is constantly pro- of life, shows what awful risks the navigators of 
during changes in the reefs of volcanic rocks ’ the Strait are subject to. 

surrounding the coasts of Iceland, Java, and the | Another rock constituting a serious danger to 
Sandwich Islands, a concensus of opinion being j navigators on the high seas has just been dis- 
prevalent among tho.-ie accustomed to navigate ' covered off the coast of Newfoundland, happily 
those localities that a chart of those ceas, showing ' without any such disaster as marked the dis¬ 
positions of rocks and depths of water adjacent, j covery of the Avocet, Sultan, and Cotopaxi rocks, 
holds good only until the next volcanic outburst j Two years ago, a report reached the Admiralty 
or earthquake shock. The stranding of H.M.S. from the harbour-master of St John’s that two 
Sultan in the much used waterway that washes | fishermen had found a sliallow spot on a bank 
'the shores of Comino was causeil by her striking which dies some twenty-two miles south of Cape 
on a rock or patch of rocks unmarked in the | St Marzo, ami which is covered with thirty 
Admiralty chart, and where deep water was • fathoms of water. One of Her Majesty’s ships 
shown. The channel was surveyed in 1867, and < was therefore directed to nuike inquiries. Jyo 
the spot urhere the Sultan struck should, accor«l- sign of a sunken rock, however, could be found, 
inc to the chart, have been ten fathoms deep, and the submerged danger was thereupon declai^ 
Whether this rock was nnchaited through an to be non-existent After a while, however, the 
inefficient survey, or whether it is the product of existence of the rock was again affirmed, and the 
volcanic or seismutic action'subsequent to 1867j surveying vessel Gulnare was directed to proceed 
will no doubt ever remain matter of specula- to the locality and make further investigations, 
tion. A fisherman named Patrick Lamb, who was 

The discovery of the ‘Avocet’ rock in the found fishing near, consented to show the exact 
frequwited sea-route of the Red Sea affords situation of the rock, which he alone knew 
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bttvinj; discovered it accidentally. He at once 
gnided the Qidnare to the spot, where a small 
pinnacle rock was found with but thirty-three 
feet of water over it Ever since lianib hod dis¬ 
covered it, he had kept its whereabouts a secret, 
such an excellent fishing-ground the rock proved 
itself. Thrf importance of this discovery cannot 
be too highly estimate«l; for the ‘Lamb Bock’— 
as it is now called—lies right in the track of 
vessels making the Gulf of St Lawrence. In 
ordinary weather a vessel w'ould pass over this 
danger in safety; but in rough weather, the 
heavy wave-disturbance of the Atlantic would 
inevitably result in her striking. She would 
then in all probability slip off into deep water 
and inime<liately founder. How many of the 
ocean mysteries and awful maritime disasters 
occurreiit off the ‘Bunks,’ and which leave no 
human survivor to tell tlie tale of the calamity, 
are traceable to the presence ot the Lamb Rock 
will never be known ; but it is matter for <leep 
grotulation that such a danger to the navigator > 
should at last have been discovei'ed I 

The I'nihnl States Hydrogmplier has recently I 
given notice that a sunkeu ro*‘k with eighteen 
feet of water over it has been discovered in 
Stephen’s Passf^e, off the coast of Alaska. The 
circumjacent sea showed a uniforra depth of from | 
twenty to thirty fathoms, j 

Errors of omission, however, are not the only | 
detractions from the merits of modern charts, j 
either Ailmiralty or other. Slany cliarteil 
dangers have no tangible existence, and have I 
been place<l upon the chaits either through the j 
blumlers of those entrubted with a survey, or ' 
from the (leclare«l cvitlence of merchant-service | 
navigators, who, with no desire to be mibleadiiig, 
often make erroneous statenienth as to the dis¬ 
covery of ‘new’ rocks. Trunks of trees and 
baulks ot timber have frequently been responsible 
for the aiMition ot rocks to our charts. Nor is 
this to be womlcred at, for sailors naturally shun 
anything that has the ai>pcarance of a rock, and 
a tree-trunk, baruaclo-etivered, with the sea 
breaking over it and fish sporting about it, 
must present suoh a similitude to a real rock, 
that nothing but the closest f)bservation would 
serve to dispel the illusion. H.M.S. Dart has, 
after the most careful search, faileil to discover 
any trace of the Rurick Rock, which, since 1822, 
has been a8signe<l a position some thirty nules 
seaward from Hobart, the capital of Tasmania. 
The Minnie Carmichael Rock, saitl to be twelve 
miles from the east coast of Flinders Island, is 
also proved to be non-existent. The Dari also 
made soundings in two localities with the view 
of determining the exact locality of the Constance 
Reef, originally repoited by a navigator of that 
name in 1804. As four of Her Majesty’s wessels 
had previously endeavoured to find this reef 
before the Dart mode Jier futile attempts, its 
existence is regarded ns di'-proved ; and, with the 
other rocks enumcrate<l above, it has been ex¬ 
punged from the Admiralty chafts, upon which 
it should never have been placed. 

The friglitful loss of life resulting from the 
foundering of the Queita, consequent upon her 
striking upon an alleged uncharted rock in the 
Torres Strait, emphasises in a most painful 
manner the necessity of a thorough survey of 
tihe seaways hy which Queensland is reached. 


The Great Barrier Reef with its countless rami¬ 
fications of coralline patches calls for the utmost 
skill and watchfulness on the part of navigators. 
In October of last year^the Taroha^ bound from 
Lmulon to Brisbane, struck on a rock, the pre¬ 
vious existence of whicii was unknown. Fortu¬ 
nately, she got clear again almost immediate^, 
and her commander managed to keep the water 
below the fires until he bached her on the soft 
mud of Keppel Bay. Here temporai’y repairs 
were effecteil, and she proceeded to Bnsbane, 
wheie it was found that her keel and keel-plates 
were bent out of line for a distance of one 
liiimU’ed and thirty feet. A detached reef, on 
which the least depth is about fifteen feet, has 
since been discovered in the position where the 
vessel struck and where a deptli of seven fathoms 
is marked on the chart. 

It is gratifying to leani that shortly after the 
Taroba case the Admiralty •despatched H.M.S. 
•Pengvin on an cxtendcil surveying expedition to 
these waters. The result will no doubt greatly 
add to the stock ot knowledge already attained 
relative to the rocks, shoals, banks, and currents 
circuinjaccnl to our antipodean littoral. 

The safe con<lu<*t of the maritime industry of 
Great Biitain is dependent to a very large extent 
iiiK>n the thorough reliability of the charts to 
^\!ll(h the navigators trust to apprise tliein of 
visible and sunken dangers. Examination of the 
sca-bed, whei*e silting or volcanic and earthquake 
disturbance is rife, should be regular •OiXiOi sijste- 
niatir. Nautical suiweying is one of the distinc¬ 
tive functions of the British navy in time of 
peace ; and in tliis field of geographical research 
honours may be won as beneficial to the truest 
inteie&ts ut a mercantile community as are those 
gamed by the ^ferne^ glories of naval warfare. 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE 

THK ttOMANCE OF A UUCCK. 

CF AFTER XXVIII.—THE DRIG’S LONGBOAT. 

T W’AS awakened by a knocking at the door. 
'I'he little cabin was blight with sunshine, that 
wa.s flashing off sea and sky upon the thick 
glass of the scuttle. ‘ Hallo! ’ I cried, * who is 
that?’ The voice of the young fellow Wilkins 
responded : 

‘Capt’n Braine’s compliments, sir, and he’d 
be glad to know if there’s anything you or the 
lady wants which it’s in his power to supply ye 
with?’ , 

I got out of the bunk and opened the door, 

‘Captain Braine is very kind,’ said I to the 
veal-faced youth, who stood staring at me with 
faint eyes under his white lashes and brows.— 

* What time is it, Wilkins ? ’ 

‘ Half-past eigh% sir,’ he answered. 

I kno<“ked upon the bulkhead. ‘Are you 
awake, Miss Temple ? ’ 

‘Oh yes,’ she answered, her voice sounding 
weak through the jiartition. 

‘ Captain Braine wishes to know if you are in 
want of anything it is in his power to let you 
have ?’ 

‘There are many things I want,’ she ex¬ 
claimed ; ‘ but they are not to be had« 1 fear. 
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I am afraid I shall have to use that coiuK—I can ‘Where ?’ she cried, with her manner full of 
do nothing with my hair, Mr Dugdale.’ fever on the instant. I pointed. ‘ Oh,’ she ex- 

‘All right, AVilkins,’ said I; ‘we shall be on claimed, bringing her hands together, ‘ if it should 
deck in a few minutes.’ ‘He went away. be the Indiaman ! ’ 

I found the comb that had belonge<l to Mr But the captain was walking aft, and it was 
Chicken on a shelf, and knocked on Miss Temple’s time to salute him. 

dopr. She opened it, and an arm of snow, of ‘ Good-morning, sir,’ I said as I ^approached 
faultless shape, was projected to receive the him with Miss Temple at my side. ‘We have 
comb. ‘Thank you,’ said she, whipping the door paused a moment to admire this verv beautiful 
to, and I entered my cabin, calling out that I morning.—I perceive a sail right ahead, captain.’ 
would wait for her thero till bhe was ready. It was a part of his destiny, I suppose, that he 

Happily, in rospect of toilet conveniences we should sturo hard at those who accosted him 
were not wholly destitute. The water in my can before answering. He carried his unwinking, 
was indeed salt, but 1 contrived to get some show dead black eye from my companion to me, and 
of lather out of the fragment ol marine soap | then stepped out of the shell of his mood of 
which I found inside of the tin dish tliat served | meditation as a bird might be hatched, 
me as a wash-basin. I was without Miss Temple’s ‘Hope you slept pretty comfortably V 
scrupulosity, and found old Chicken’s hairbrusli ‘Yes ; I passed a good night; and I am happy 
good enough to flourish. There was a little | to know that Miss Temple rested well.’ 
parcel of razors, to(V on the shelf where the comb 1 ‘ Which way is that ship going ? ’ cried the girl, 

fia«l been, and with 6ne of them I made shift to | whoso cheeks were flushetl with impatience, 
scrape my cheeks into some sort of smootliness, | ‘She is not a ship, inem,’ he answered ; ‘.she is 
wholly by dint of feeling, ior Miss Temple had ! seemingly a big boat that’s blowing along the 
Chicken’s glass, and tlierc was nothing in my [ same road as oumelves umler a lug.’ 
cabin to reflect my countenance. By the time The telescope lay on the skylight, and ^ I 
this little business w'as en(le<l, and I had carefully ' pointed it. Sure enough, the sail was no ship, 
concealed the pistol and powder-flask, Miss ^ as I had first imagined, though the white squaie 
Temple was ready. She knocked on my door, ' hovering upon the horizon exactly resembled the 
and 1 stepped out I canvas of a largo craft slowly climbing up the 

I could see her but very imperfectly in the j sea. I couUl readily distinguish a boat, appor 
dim light of that steerage, yet it seemed to me ! iviilly a ship’s longbriat, running before the wind 
that there was more vivacity in her eyes, more ] under a liigsail; but bhe was as yet loo distant 
life in her carriage and air than I had witnessed to enable me to make out the figures of people 
in her on the yesterday. She told me that she aboanl, considerable as were the magnifying 
had slept soundly, and tliut her mattross w’as as ’ powei*s of the glass I levelled at her. 
comfortable as her bed aboard the Coiuifmt Ida. ‘Only a boat?’ cried Miss Temple, in accents 
‘ I am heartily glad to hear that,’ said I. ‘ You of keen disappointiuent 
found the marine soap tough, I fear ^ ’ ‘ What will a craft of that sort be doing in the 

‘It cannot be gootl for the complexion, I should middle of this wiile sea?’ sahl 1. 
think,’said she W'ith a slight smile. ‘She may have gone adrift, as you did,’ 

‘How shocking,’ I exclaimed, as we moved to answ'ered Captain Btaine. • 
the hatch, ‘ would such a situation as yours be to ] ‘Is it imaginable that she should be the 
a young lady who is dependent for her beauty on ' corvette’s cutter ? ’ cried Miss Temple, straining 
cosmetics and powder! How w’oulJ Miss Hudson her fine eyes, alight with conllieting emotion, at 
manage if she W'ere here, I wonder ? ’ the object ahead. 

‘ Is there anything in sight, do you know, Mr ‘Oh, no,’ said I. of all, the cutter had 

Dugdale? That is a more important subject to no sail; next, yonder boat is three or four times 
me than complexions.’ bigger than she was ; and then, even if she had 

‘ I did not ask ; but we will find out.’ a sail, I (question il she could have run all this 

It was a brilliant morning, a wide blue, blind- distance in the time from the spot she started 
ing flash of day, as it seemed to my eyes after the from.’ 

gloom below. Tlie sea was all on fii*e under the | I noticed whilst I spoke that Captain Braine 

sun, and the wind held it trembling gloriously. ! watched me with a singular expression, and that 

A hot and sparkling breeze in the same old j his face slightly changed os to an emotion of 

quarter gusheu freshly into llie wide expanded | relief when I had conclmled my answer. 

wings of the Lady Blanche^ whose swift pace over ‘’The lady,’ said he, ‘is speaking of the man-of- 

the smooth plain of ocean seemed a sort of miracle war cutter that roweil ye aboard the wreck, and 

of sailing to me when I contrasted it with the lost ye there ? ’ 

rate of going of the Vountesa Ida. The flying•fi^h ‘Yea,’'said I. 

in scores sparked out fi'om the barque’s white ‘ How many of a crew ?' he asked. 

sides. The foam came along her sheathing ^ike ‘Six men and a lieutenant; but the oflicer was 

a roll of cotton-wool to her wake. Tlie ocean dwiwned.’ 

line ran round in a firm edge with an opalescent He took the telescope from me, and brought it 
clarification of the extreme rim that gave the far- to bear upon the little sail over the bow, and kept 
off confines a look of crystal. it levelled for some moments. He then put the 

But I had not stood longer than a minute glass down, and saM: ‘ Have you had any broak- 
gazing around me when I spied a gleam of canvas fast 1 ’ 
about a point on our weather-bow. I saw it * Not yet,’ I answered. 

under tlie curve of the forecourse that lay plain He called through the skylight to AVilkins, apd 

in sight under the lifted clew of the mainsail. told him to put some biscuit and tea and cold 
‘A sail, Miss Temple.’ meat upon the table.—‘1 have made my meal,’ 






MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 


mem, you Jl excuse my presence ociow. inue on me uow, ana cw capmins gloss, wnen 1 

hearty, both of ye, I beg. There's no call to put it to my eye, brought her as close to me as if 
stint yourselves, and I ’in sorry I can’t put any- she were no farther off than our forecastle. She 
thing more ^mpting afore ye, as Jack says.’ was a large, carvel-built longboat; one of those 

' We at once descended, both of us being anxious round-bowed, broad-beamed 8tructui*ca which*in 
to get the meal, such as it might be, over. the olden days used to stand in chocks betwixt a 

‘Why is he repeatedly saying, “as Jack says?”’ ship’s foremast and galley, with often another 
asked Miss Temple. boat stored inside of her, unless she was used to 

‘Ah !’ I exclaimed, ‘and why does he stare so? keep sheep or other live-stock in. She was deep 
Yet, on my word, he seems an exceedingly good- in the water, and as much of her hull as w'as 
imturcd fellow. I assure you, wc might Iiavc visible was of a dingy salloW white. She showed 
fallen into worse hands. No man could make a a broad scpiai’e of dark old lug, before wdiich she 
homeward-bound ship to rise up out of the sea or was running with some show ol nimblcness. She 
signal our whereabouts to tlie Countess Ida when seemed to be crowde*! with men, and even whilst 
she is leagues and leagues out of sight; but I stood looking at her through the glass, I counted 
another capUiii might not have shown half the no leas than twenty-seven persons. They were all 
friendly concern this poor eccentric creature looking our way, and tliongh^it was scarcely pos- 
exhibits in our comfort’ sible to dehne individual faces amid such a yellow 

She agreed with me, but c(uickly dropped the | huddle of countenances, I ccmld yet manage to i 
subject <'is something distasteful, and spoke of her '■ determine a prevailing pirjxtic expression of the ' 
disappointment, and of the strangeness of meeting ' true sort, suggested not so much by the vagueness 
a small boat in the middle of Hicli an ocean as we of swarthy cheek and .‘•haggy brow as by the 
were sailing through. Hj' some trick above my singulai'ity of the fellow."’ apparel—the flapping 
comprehension, she had contrived to smooth out sombrero, the red sash, the blue shirt, with other 
her dress, insomuch that a deal of its castaway details--which but very faintly corresponded 
aspect had left it. She had also mann-uvred in indeed with one’s notion of the coarse homely 
some fashion with the feather in lier hat; and I attire of the merchant sailor, 
told her, as she .sat opposite nio, that blie looked C’aptuin Draine’s pye.s were fixed upon me as-1 
as fresh as though she had Just left her cabin in turned to him. ‘"What do you think of her, sir?’ 
the Indianian. \ siiid he. * 

‘ Youth must always triuni])!!,’ I said, ‘if it be I ‘I don’t like the look of those fellows at all,’ I 
but fairly treated. Sleep has made your former ' answere<l. *I would not mind making a bet that 
self dominant again ; but I will reserve all my i they are u portion of the crew of the privateering 
coinplinieiits until I am able to pull my hat off to j brig from whose liull you rescued us yesterday 
3 ’ou adiore ami say good-bye.’ ' morning.’ 

She shot a glance at me under her long fringes, | Must the idea that occurred to me,’ he cried, 
but held lier peace. 1 He levelled the glass again. ‘ A boatful of 

The tea was ."o vile that I culled to Wilkins, [ ra.«cals, sir. Armeil to the teeth, 1 daresay, an<l 
who stood on the quaiter-deck, to procure us' on the lookout for some such a vessel as mine to 
some coflee if there were any aboard ; and in a ' seize and get away back to their own waters in. 
few minuto.s he retunuMl with a sailor’s hook-pot | Ami yet, tt is awlul, too, to think that the crea- 
full of it from the galley. Tliis Miss Temple , tui’es may be in want of water. What’s to be 
seemed able to .sip without a face of a\er.sipn It done? I can’t allow them to board; and I’m 

vexed me to see her imperilling her delicate I not going to heave to, to give ’em a chance of 

white teeth with the liunl fare that was sheer doing so.’ 

forecastle stuff, ami bad at that; but it was not *‘We’re overhauling them fast,’ said I. ‘Best 
for me to give oivlcrs, nor was I willing to pro- plan perhaps, captain, will be lo hail them as we 
tract our sitting bv impuring If there was other slide past and ascertain their wants, if we can 
food aboard. Besides, every hour in such wcaJier understand their lingo ; ami if they need water, 
as this might provide us with the opportunity we there’s nothing to be done but to semi some adrift 
hungered for, to escape into some homeward- for them to pick iip.--But for God’s sake, sir, 

bound ship with a cabin capable of affording don’t let tlfeni come aboard. They look as 

endurable cntertainmenl. evil a lot of cut-throats us ever 1 fcaw ; and 

We rose from the table, and regained the deck, besides the safety of our lives and of the ship, 
The^ moment my head showed above the com- we have this lady to consider.* 
paiiion-way, the captain calleil to me liastily. Captain Brainc listened to me with his eyes 
There was a look of disorder in liis coiiiilPuance fixc«l upon the boat 

that immediately excited my wonder ; there was ‘ $he i;an’t hook on at this,’ said he, as if think- 
the alacrity of fear in iliis manner; he could ing aloud; ‘we slioiihl tow her under water at 
address me now without a prolonged stare add such a pace.—Yes!’ he shouted, with a wild look 
his usual Urdy emergence of mind* coming into his face, ‘if she attempts to sheer 

‘Please, take this gloss,’ said he, thrusting the alongside, I’ll give her the stem!’ and spring- 
telescope into my hand ; ‘and look at that there ing with the agility of a monkey upon the rail, 
boat, and tell me what you think.’ he grasped a backstay, and stood in a posture for 

The smooth, swift sliding ol the Lady IJlanchf' hailing the boat as we swept past, 
over the level surface of sea that was running in Forward, the seamen had quitted the jobs they 
fire and foam lines to the brushing of the merry were upon, and were staring open-mouthed from 
breeze and the sparkling of the soaring sun, the forecastle rail. I picked up the glass (^;ain to 
had clewed us rapidly with the boat ahead since look at the crowd, and every face in the lens was 
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now as distinct as Miss Temple’s who stood beside past us as tlie barque, to the impulse of her great 
me. An uglier, more ferocious-looking set of men overhanging scjimres of studdingsail, swept on- 
never stepped the deck q|f a picaroon. I had not wards at some seven or eight knots m the 
the least doubt whatever that they were a portion hour. 

of the crew of the brig. Indeed, I seemed to have It was tlieir only boathook, and they were so 
some recollection of tiie boat, for I remembered, crowded besides as to be in one anqthei-’s roach 
whilst examining the brig from tlie poop of the 1 saw a dozen grimy paws extended to catch hold 
Indiaraan, that f h^ been struck by the unusual of the main-chain plates as tlie lx)at came bruising 
size of her longboat, and that the colour of her and groaning and washing past; but the iron 
was the sallow pea-soup tint ol' the fal)ric yonder, bars were swept like smoko out of the wretches* 
There were several choc^olate-coloiu’ed faces irautic grip. Never shall I forget the picture 
amongst the little crowd; here and there, a coal- the little fabric olFeretl in the swift glimpse I 
bi^k countenance with a frequent glitter of car- caught of lier as she glided past The ci*owd in 
rings and gleam of greasy ringlets. Many of her, in their desperate efforts to catch liold of 
them eyed us over the low gunwale umler the the sweeping projections in the barque’s side, 
sharp of their hands; one stood erect on the squirmed and surged and rose and fell like i-ags 
thwart through which the mast was stepped, of meat stirred up in a boiling stewpot. Their 
clasping the spar with liis arm, and apparently cries, their yells, their Spanish oaths, the 
waiting to haU us., The stcemnan watched us branilishings of tlicir arms, the fury expressed 
continuously, and now and t^ain the boat’s head in their malignant faces, the sudden uprootal 
would slightly fall off to‘a sneaking movement of and cinsh of their one mast and sail by the 
the helm, as though to some notion of edging fouling of it willi our inuin-brace, all combine 
down upon us without attracting our observation, into a memory wliich is not to be expressed in 
But the barque’s keen stem was rijiping through woids. I caught sight ot a number of breakers 
the water as the jaws of a pair of shears drive in the bottom of the boat along with some biigs, 
through a length of sailcloth. I had no fear of and was instinctively a&suied lliat they were 
the boat hooking on; she would have to maiiamvre lacking in neitlier food nor water. As the l«)at 
under our bows to do that, and it nee<leJ but a sped under the rail on which Captain Braiiie 
little twirl of the spokes of our wheel to drive her was standing, the ielhnv who had been at her 
into staves and to send her people bobbing and helm, a braw'iiy mulatto in a wide sti'aw-liat, 
drowning into our ivake. loose i*e<l shirt, and naked ieet, suddenly whijjped 

‘Boat ahoy!’ shoiiU'd the captain with such a pistol out of his breast, took aim at the skipper, 
delivery of voice as 1 should have thought ini- and tired ; and then, in a breath or two, the craft 
possible in so narrow-shouldered a man. was astern, tumbling in the .seething W’hite of 

‘Yash I yaslil’ vociferated the fellow who our wake, lessening into a toy even as you looked 
clwiped the mast, frantically brandishing liis with btilf of Iier people getting the wreck of mast 
arms. ‘Ve are sheepw'reck—you vecl take us— and rail inboard, and the real oi them liiriously 
ve starve!* gesticulating at us. 

The captain looked and haidly seemed to know Captain Braine stood on the lail w'atching them 
what to say. with an air of musing that w'as inciedibly odd in 

‘How long have yon been adrift?’ he bawled. the face ol the w'lld excitement of thef moment. 

The fellow, who wore a red nightcap, sliook it ‘Are you hurt?’ 1 cried, 
till the tiissei danced to the violent gestures of He turned slowly to survey me, then very 
his head. He evidently drl not understaml the leisurely disinouiilcJ from his perch, meanwhile 
questtoru ‘ Take us ! ’ he shrieked—‘ ve starve I ’ continuing to gaze at me. 

The boat was now on the bow, within pistol- ‘No,* said lie, after an interval during w'hich 
shot from the forecastle rail. I ran my eyas over him with anxiety, thinking 

‘Mind your helm, Captain Braine,’ I siiddeiV’y to see blood or to behohl him suddenly full; ‘it’s 
shouted, ‘ or she ’ll be aboard you! ’ for luy young all right. This is the fourth time I’ve been shot 
and, in those days, keen eyes luul marked the at in my life; and be my end wiiat it will, it is 

action of the fellow who steered the boat, and cerCtiin 1 am not to perish by another man’s 

even as I bawled out, the liejul of the little tabric bullet.—Rogues all, ha ' ’ he continued, directing 
swept round with a fellow ju the bows tiouii-shing liis dead black vision at the boat astern; ‘they 
a boathook, and others stamling by ^eady to help would have carried the little JUanclie, and slit our 
him when.he should have hooked on. throats. Just the sort of ship, sir, for the likes 

‘Stea^ly as she goes !’ cried Captain Braine. ol their tra<le : the heeds of a i-atehorse and the 
‘ Oh Mr Dugdale,’ shrieked Miss Temple, ‘ they sober look of the honest marcimntman.’ 
will get on board of ' ’ ‘ They never could have held on with that 

The boat’s head drove sheering alongside into boatlukik,’ said 1, struck more by the man’s 
our how just forward of the fore-chnm pU*tes. manner than his b}>eech, strange as it was. ‘I 
I saw the fellow erect in her head fork out his suppose they hoped tt- cling long enough to 
boathook to catch hold. chuck a few of tlieir beauties aboard us.—Well, 

‘Let go!’ roared a voice forward. The figure Miss Temple, let us trust that w’c have now seen 
of Joe Wethcriy overhung the rail, poising either the very last oi that confounded privateer brig 
an iron marline-spike or a belaying-pin, or and the gallant, good-looking chaps who stocked 
some short bar of inetul; this I saw. Tlicn he her.’ 

hurled it at the moment that the boathook ‘When is all this going to end?’said she. 

had caught a plate. The missile struck the man ‘Every man of them,’ exclaimed the captain, 

full on the head ; he fell like a statue in the ‘ will have had a firearm in his breast.’ 
bottom of the boat., leaving the boathook sw'ing- ‘ No doubt,’ T answered ; ‘ the vessel must have 
11 ^ at the plate, and the boat herself grinding \ been handsomely furnished in that w'ay to judge 
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by what we found remaining in the cabin of the 
w’reck/ 

‘ Were they starving, d’ ye think? ’ he exclaimed 
with a sudden troubled manner, as he looked at 
the speck in our wake. 

‘I should say not,' said Ij Hhere were breakers 
in the bottom of the boat, and parcels resembling 
bread bags aft.* 

‘Tlurat is a fearful thing at sea, sir,’ said he, 
slowly ; ‘it’s worse than hunger. Hunger, whilst 
it remains appetite, is agreeable j but the lii'st 
sensation of thirst is a torture. I have known 
’em both—I have known ’em both,’ he added, 
with a melancholy shake of his head and a pro¬ 
found sigh ; then bringing his unwinking stare 
to bear upon me, lie exclaimed : ‘ Supposing that 
sliot had taken effect, the Lady Blanche would 
now be without a master; and if you wasn’t on 
board, siic’d be without a navigator. Less than 
two sea-going heads to every ship wonH do. I 
felt that truth when Chicken went, and I’m 
feeling of it every time I catch sight of that 
there man Lush.’—Miss Temple and I exchanged 
glances.—‘Well,’ said he, with one of liis mirth¬ 
less grins, ‘I don’t expect Ihoae ])rivatecisinen ’ll 
trouble us any moreand in Ins abiupt way he 
walked to the compass, and stood there looking 
alternately from it to the cunvus. 


A CORNER OF BRITTANY. 
When we put oursedves into the steamer at 
.Southampton at eleven r.M. that fine night in 
August, we had fair hopes of a placid ari’ivul at 
St Male twelve hours later, and thoughts of a 
little French luncheon before our final destination 
was reached ; but, eheu ! one o’clock, two o’clock, 
next day found us wobbling, sick and sorry, in 
front of St Malo, gazing with unappr»‘ciative eyes 
on the bay, bristling with rocks and studded with 
islands. Nothing but inward iniseiies ajipealed 
to us; not the beautiful and pictul*e^que old 
town ; not the Hen and Chickens group of u-lets; 
not the lonely tomb of Chateaubriand on its deso¬ 
late i*ock, iron-iailed and cross-guarded. Neither 
the loveliness nor the dirtine.ss of St Malo moved 
us on that day, for when at lust the tide allow’ed 
us to land, the fierce battle of the dounne began ; 
yelled at by portei-s, u.ssailed by cab-drivers, shoul¬ 
dered aside by otticiaR, for a long hour we waited 
before our luggage was allowed to w'ear the mystic 
white clialk-niaik which freed it from further 
in.spection. 

The kind landlady of the house, or rather 
a^liaricment^ which we have taken here, ten miles 
from St Malo, had written to say that lier* farmer, 
with his char-d-bancj would await our arrival; so 
for him and his conveyance we looked, for hyXhIs 
time oil thoughts of the little dejmner had been 
abandoned, as it would put the* shelter and rest 
for which we longed at a greater distance; and 
who can eat when mnl de mer still reigns ? Too 
low for pride, too abject for despair, too stultified 
for surprise, we behold our chariot, a common, 
roughly-painted haycort, provided with movable, 
sometimes too movable, benches; the grilled 


back let down so os to be almost level with 
the floor of the wagon, and our luggage was 
piled up in it, and then we ourselves got in, and 
the two hours’ drive be^n. Our coachman wore 
a blue blouse, full at the throat, loose below the 
waist. His whip was of string, so also was the 
harness. Di<l it break ? Yea, frequently ; but 
tlieu the farmer got down and tied it together 
again. We drove past Parrame'e, with its gay 
casino and beautiful sands, through St Couloml^ 
whose church clock has not gone for twenty years. 
And why hliould it go? What need of a clock 
have they ? ask its inhabitants. They get up 
u heu they wake, eat when they are hungry, and 
go to sleep when they have done their work. 
This gooil, wholesome, Stock E.xchange sort of 
rule gives tlie key to much that passes in this 
breezy, healthy, unhurried cenintiy of the bright 
blue sky. Man dominates, not Time. 

We i>asse<l through a little wood where, in the 
Great Ilcvolution, many hundreds of poor refu¬ 
gees wei’e concealed. The rich earth is richer for 
their graves; for dead .aid living worn in close 
proximity, and the last soon became the first. 

Wlien the farmer iiigcd the slow horse, the 
‘Camille’—with whom we became so intimately 
acquainted later on—to an attempt at speed, we 
felt tliat our voyaging for the time being was 
over ; and when the Grand Chdteau was priinted 
out, wc rejoiced greatly, and uttered no disclaimer 
as to its title, but got down gi-atefully before 
the bleached, flat-faced house, whose long white 
shutters were tightly pinioned back at the side of 
each door and window. It was not exactly pi-etty, 
this hundred-aud-sixty years’ old French farm¬ 
house ; hut the door, wliich opened outwards, 
showed u veiy huge 8<iuare central room, in which 
we were received with utmost courtesy and kind¬ 
ness 1 * 3 ' IMadame our landiatly, and every avail¬ 
able relation of here. Tlie prettiest possible little 
rej)a&t awaited us ; hut no cheery teapot gratified 
the eves of the ladies of our party ; tliat had to 
he added 1*3' them later on. The whole room was 
decorated with flowei-fi. and ribbons. The furni¬ 
ture was covered with dainty frilled white j and 
the freshness and cleanliness of everything was 

delightful. Then kiiul Monsieur L- signified 

his being at our disposal if wo uislied to see our 
other roonfs, and we wont witli liiia into the 
kitchen, where our cnisinierc Marie, of.tlic smiling 
face an‘d bolster figure, uaited to welcome us. At 
one end of the kitchen was a large square cup¬ 
board. Monsieur L- opened it, and a rope 

tliirk as an arm and knotted at intervals swung 

Gift. Monsieur L - i>ra 3 ed us to ascend. Too 

weary to discciti, in the semi-darkness, that the 
cuphoaiNi concealed a sjiiral staircase os W'ell as 
tiie knotted rojie, it was uith many a wild inward 
tremor, with inaii.v a memory of ‘Curfew shall 
not ling to-night’ that we grasped the rope. But 
tlioiigli ‘tlie way up to my chamber was up a 
winding stair,’ still, staircase there was. Not 
hand over hand was the ascent accomplished. It 
was a bad ‘ getting up stairs;’ whilst for the 
descent, faciha cat^ &c. 

- —.- .- « 
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The four large airy bedrooms were uncarpeted, 
save for occasional rugs, but sweet and clean, and 
contained a very comfortable bed, with pretty 
draperies, sweet semi*bl^ched linen sheet^ and 
square monogram^embroidered pillows, reposing 
outside, and bashfully covered with lace-trimmed 
squares. These are the principal rooiiis, and were 
ours to have and to hold as long as wc liked. 
The inferior rooms, with a separate entrance, were 
tenanted by the farmer and his family. The 
I small courtyard in front, the earth of which was 
I white with shells, contained a poultry-run, &c.; 
the pretty tufted black and white Houdun cocks 
and hens were quite ornamental. Fiehls and 
orchards were all about us. We looked out 
' on a mass of hU noir (rye), growing under apple 
and pear trees. With this we made subsequent 
acquaintance in the form of the delicious paletlea 
which Marie sent to table. She told us piles of 
the tempting-looking pancakes thus made were 
served out to the farux'labourers at harvest-time. 
Truly, we were pleased with our surroundings ; 
and if bright brisk air, a country beautiful an<l 
wind-swept by ocean hieezos, and a gushed and 
serrated coast, be charming, then indeed is Can- 
cole full of charms. 

In our unceiled rooms, big beams, twelve inches 
square, ran from back to front, crossed by smaller 
ones from side to side. In our kiti lien, various 
fires cooked our modest I’cpasts. There was a 
tiny stove, supplemented by a wood-fire on the 
hearth; also by a bucket of charcoal, set in the 
middle of the noor ; and also by u little closed-iu 
portable oven, standing only fourteen im hes high, 
in this last reposed one of the pair of fowls in 
which wc now and then indulged ; whilst the 
' stove rousted the other, no one receptacle being 
large enough to cook the two together. These 
fowls were stulfed with prunes and raisins ; and 
veiy good they were. The food-supply was 
sufficient; ample, indeed, hut did not admit of 
great variety. Meat was cheap, but a trifle 
coarse. We gradually drifted down to (excellent 
bifstekSf veal and lamb, both very good ; but 
the lamb of Brittany is larger than Southdown 
mutton. Fish is plentiful; but the audacity of 
the demands of the fishwomcn ^who had come 
all this long way in the hope of pleasing Madame,’ 
was so great, that our refusal to entertain exorbi¬ 
tant prices was firm, and led to our being obliged 
to do without any for a few ilays, as we were not 
energetic enough to attend the seven a.m. flsh- 
morket. Fruit and vegetables were abundant 
and delicious; the apricots looked the incarna¬ 
tion of sunlight. 

Cancale 'is famous for its oysters; square 
fenced-in beds of them may be seen at low tide 
«in the bay *La Houle.’ Unlovely they appear 
in their muddy parks; but they are excellent, 
albeit ‘trailing no clouds of glory d(» they come.’ 
Hideous are 3ie low flat wood-fenced beds'in 
which they ore brought up, and* whicli you are 
invited to iii^ct by women, who, dabbling in 
the mud, hire out clumsy overshoes to render 
your walk to them less offensive. The baby 
oysters live far from shore—those ready for con- 
Siuaptiou close to it; between these two grades 
ail steges of growth may be found. It is em¬ 
phatically a fishing vill^e. The coming in or 

» out of the boats is a sight to be remem- 
■} those boats in that bay, lying at peace 
.. . . -..- ■ " ■ - ■ f — 


under the light of the moon, a sight never to be 
forgotten. 

Women seemed to do most of the work ; men 
were scarce, for fifteen hundred of them were in 
far-off ‘Terre Neuf’ (Newfoundland). When it 
was rumoured about that we had arrived, we, 
the only English in the place, we • had eager 
inquiries as to whether St Pierre (in Newfound¬ 
land) was not ([uite close to England! so far off 
do both countries equally appear to this some¬ 
what stationary population. In February the 
male inliabitants go to St Pierre, only returning 
to wives and sweethearts in October; for this 
reason luairii^es are greatly more iminerous in 
winter than at any other time. ‘The men are 
here then, and there is not so much work to be 
done.’ The marriages generally take place eai'ly 
in the day ; and the wedding party, two and two, 

E ronienaae the town, headed by the bride and 
ridegrooin. The pretty girl whom we saw, 
leaning on the arm of her iieuly-acquired 
husband, was in black silk—black is the gala 
dress here—witli a mass of white in front, a 
white veil with a wreath of orange blossoms, 
and an iimiiense bouquet—all the gift of the 
jaunty bridegroom, who smilingly smoked a gay 
cigarette. It was pleasant to hear that this was 
a love-match ; the girl had no dot: hut her fiance 
would u<tt let that stand in the way, and himself 
provided Wedding-feast and wed<ling-clothcs. 

Cancale boasts a fine church, marvellous ns to 
size and solidity for so small a place ; but it is 
not yet mellowed by age. A ship or two hangs 
from the roof, gaily decked out with flags—a 
votive offering from some sailor on the eve of a 
voyage, or of some sailor’s wife in hope of her 
liiishand’s speedy and favourable return. On 
Sundays the church is filled to overllovving, and 
never once, on other days, tlid we enWr it with¬ 
out finding reverent peasant uor-shippers. At 
k Vciger, a sandy beach about two miles off, is 
another small, very pretty ‘Church of the Virgin 
Mary.’ It is built right on the sands, and is 
supposed to coumiemorute a sliipwreck which 
took place there a thousand years ago. This is, 
par excellence, the niariners’ cliuich, and hither, 
oarefoot, walk the sailors on their return frem 
Terre Neuf, in winter, to testify gratitude if a 
favourable voyage has been granted. Hither, 
j too, on the IGtli of Augll^t, tlie day of the ‘ Fete 
i de Malic,’ came all Cancale. A long procession 
I was formed of priests and Sisters and ‘ Filles de 
Marie’ and ‘Knfants dc Marie,’ and boys as 
choristers and as miniature seamen. The whole 
road was gay with fluttering suiplices, and the 
air melodious with ‘ Ave, Ave, Maria.’ 

The neat appearance of the peasants was 
striking; all are well shod, and walk well; 
pretty /sees abound ; the universal black dress 
IS always fresh ; mid the black shawl, be it new 
or old, IS put on with the utmost caiu Tins uni¬ 
versal ancl simple costume must surely save time 
and money, as well as prevent those outrages of 
colour nuivemh in a country where ‘motley’s 
the onlv wear.’ The thrifty wardrobe can be 
replenished with ease when fashions continue the 
same year after year, and no ‘favourite colour 
this season’ has to be aspired to and obtained 
in some sorry material. Every peasant at her 
wedding has a largo mahogany or rosewood 
anmiTe or wardrobe in which to keep her 
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clothes, and these shining reflect the 

loving labour spent on them. A tall old- 
fashioned clock, too, often stands by the armoire ; 
the brass-work of some is beautifuL 

Peaceful harvesting operations went on all 
round us: we saw the old-fashioned flail, wielded 
by women as well as men. In many ]»]acc 8 we 
saw u horse going round and round, forming, as 
it were, the outer circle of a huge wheel, on tlie 
centre of which stood a blue-bloused man, urging 
on his steed with ‘Ilui <lonc !’ ‘Va-t-on,’ &c., &c‘. 
They were thrashing out the corn. But not so 
pleasant was it tc) see that unfortunate horse wlio, 
to achieve the same eiul, mounted a terrible tread¬ 
mill, tied up to the summit by a short rope ; 
stoppf^jc in that weary task would lead to the 
breaKing of his neck. Evidently, no Socict)' for 
the Prevention of Cruelty obtains in BritUmy ; 
the cats and dogs are a wretched half-starved 
race, flying from the voice or touch of man. 

We alone in Cancale were English ; we alone 
spoke our language ; echoes from the great home- 
country rcacbetl ns deadened by a day’s distance ; 
but we were satisfied, ‘widiing for nothing, quite 
content witli sunshine and sweet air.’ Tliese we 
had in abundance. Fr<‘sli sea-breezes swept the 
land, and ciirried aw’uy the odours of the uu- 
drained streets; and w'e boiled and filtered our 
drinking-water, lay down to rest in peace, and 
rose to remember with gratitmle that there was 
but one post a day, and vciy late in the day 
too. 

During our seven wrecks’ stay w’c saw but one 
case of drunkenness. Bunches of mistletoe over 
the doorways of the cab's (lenotc<l that cider was 
there 8 ()ld. It is the great drink ot tlie country, 
and not a ferocious tipple. 

We took many a drive in the farmer's cart, 
passing the irregular picture'^que fields, and 
watclied the broad-leaved tobacco plant come to 
perfection It was at last gatlicred, and hung up 
in long straigliL strips under extempore shells, or 
beneath trees, gradually turning a genial brown. 
Great cure has to be exercised in the drying, 
whicli must be neither too ijuick nor too slow ; 
60 it is carefully slieltorcd from heat or danqi. 
Acres of this plant grow all about. It is never 
allowed to go to seed, lest a ti*ec supply of it 
should get into the hands of the |>eople, to whom 
Government sells tlie seed, paying the grower 
twopence-halfpenny for every pound delivered. 
During the lime of its grow'th, .strictest watch 
over it is kept by Government iiispcetors, who 
count every plant and every leaf. Any deficiency 
in the producible quantity U taxed w'ltli a fine of 
sixteen francs a pound. 

The flora of this corner of Britbiny is exquisite : 
honeysuckle, white, pink, lemon-coloured, hangs 
from the hedges ; the ground is yellow wjth toad¬ 
flax and hedslraw; puqile loosestrife abounds, 
rare ladies’ tresses, orchids are beneath your feet, 
whilst ferns spring up el'erywhero. The country 
walks all round are practically inexhaustible, 
whilst the sea-border leaves nothkig to be desired. 
At every turn of the rugged coast you come upon 
some new little bay—‘ports,’ as they are called— 
each differing in character, and each full of charm, 
from Port Briac—where w'e take daily baths, 
untroubled by bathing-machines, and finding 
excellent dressing-rooms in the rocks—to Port 
Guimorais, with its small cave and its paasionate 


waves. Port Mer abounds with shells, and with 
the lovely blue sea-thistle or ‘chardon;’ Port 
Verger has shifting sands, and its chapel; Port 
Guesclin is fortifleu, and has a beautiful double 
bav. 

Everywhere one comes across wayside stone 
cresses, worn and rounded by age. * Here and 
there, notably in Port La Houle, a crucifix nlay 
be seen, gigantic in size—a story of infinite love 
and sorrow, carved in wood. 

For excursions, St Malo and St Servan, with 
their catliedrals and tempting shops, are near; 
80 also Parramc^'e, Dinartl, Dinan, with its pic¬ 
turesque approach up the Banco. We drove, too, 
to Dol, taking care to go thci’e on Saturday, 
market-day, wdien a variety of costumes may be 
seen amongst the peasants. The quaint cathedral 
is of itself worth a day’s march, and is, we are 
told, unique. Then tliere is world-famous Mont 
St Michel, built, so the legend runs, by angelic 
direction. It was used first as a nmna&tery, then 
as a state prison j a marvellous erection. How 
were those huge slabs of stene, those wonderful 
pillars, those great arches, brought and built up 
here, miles and miles from civilisation, on a little 
island—now c<*nnected with the mainland by a 
causeway—which i*ears itself straight up from 
the sca'^ It claims kindred with our Cornish 
St Wichacd’s Mount, to which it beaw a strong 
i'esemblanc<‘, (>\\ ning the same godfather. To see 
this marvellous place, it is well to sleep there for 
a night; it deserves two days for exploration. 
Its chapel is beautiful, its ouhlictfes horrible. 
Here jou are shown the arch which formed the 
back of the iron cage in which perished the un¬ 
fortunate Dubourg, a political prisoner. French 
gaiety and ferocity seem to meet when a pretty 
I woman smilingly offers you a jdiotograph of 
I his rat-eaten boily and other similar horrors. 

; Amongst them, you may be struck by the calm 
' refined pfruotniel of tbe ‘Man with the Iron 
Mask’ with his half-veiled face. As to the 
I authcntiiyty of these poitraits, who can vouch 
iiir, vv ho deny it ? 


I^OIIGET-ME-NOT. 

CHAPTER IL 

I • 

I There ai*e some of us born and reared far enough 
beyond the contaminating influences of evil, who, 
nevertheless, take so naturally to rascality, that 
one i.s prone to ask a que.stion as to whether 
it is not the outcome of some hereditary taint or 
mental disease. To this aberrant cla^, Anthony 
Wingate, late of the Queen’s Own Scarlets, 
naturally belonged. 

Commencing a promising career with every 
advantage conferi’ed by birth, training, and 
e<li!cution, to say nothing of the possession of a 
considerable fortune, he had quickly qualified 
himself for a prominent position amongst those 
cavaliers of fortune who hover on the debattible 
land between acknowledged vice and apparent 
respectability. In the language of certain con¬ 
temporaries, he hod once been a pigeon before his 
callow plumage had been stripped, and it became 
necessary to lay out his dearly-bought experience 
in the character of a hawk. Five years of army 
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life' liad saffiued to dissipate a Imidsome patri¬ 
mony ; five years of racing and gambling, with 
their concomitant vices, at the end of which he 
awoke to find himself with an empty purse, and 
a large and varied assortment of woi ldly know¬ 
ledge. Up to this point, he had merely been 
regarded as a companion to be avoided j as yet, 
nothing absoluUdy dishonourable bad been laid 
to his charge, only that common report stated 
that Anthony Wingate was in difficulties; and 
unless he an<l his bosom friend Chris Ashton 
made a radical change, the Scarlets would speedily 
have cause to mourn their imparable defec¬ 
tion. 

But, unfortunately, neither of tliem contem¬ 
plated so desirable a con'mmmntioii. In every 
regiment there aj*e always one or two hist young 
‘subs* with a passion for t‘carte and unlimited 
loo, and who have no objection to paying for 
that enviable knowledge. For a time this 
pleasant condition of atfaii’s lasted, till at lengt h 
the crash caoia One young officer, more astute 
than the mt, detected the cheats, and promptly 
I laid the matter before his brothers-in-arms. There 
! was no very grave scandal, nothing nearly so 
bud as Ashton had suggested to Winchester, only 
that Captains Wingate and Ashton resigned their 
commissions, and their place knew them no more. 
There w'as' a whisper of a forged bill, some hint 
of a prosecution, known only to the astute sub 
and his elder brother and adviser-m-chicf, L)rd 
Bearhaven, and to Vere Dene, Ashton’s sister, 
who is reported to have gone down on her knees 
to his lordship and implored him to stay the 
proceedings. How far this was true, and how 
Vere Dene came to change her name, wc shall 
learn pii^sently. But that there W’a.s a foi-ged 
hill there can l>e no doubt, for Wingate had 
stolen it from Winchester’s studio while visiting 
Ashton, after tlie crash came; and, moreover, 
he was using it now in a nunnci calculated to 
impress u}>on Ashton the absolute necessity of 
becoming the greater scoundrel’.'* tool and accoip- 
plice. Since that fatid day when he hud flown 
to cai’eless boluiiniaii Jack Winchester with tlie 
story of hU shame, and a fervid petition to the 
latter to beg, borrow, or steal the money necesairy 
to redeem the fictitious acceptance hearing Benr- 
haveu’e name, he had not seen liis sister, though 
she would* cheerfully have laid tlown all her 
fortune to save him. But all the munho(Mi within 
him was not quite dead, and he shrank, ns w'eak 
natures will, from a painful interview. Win¬ 
chester had redeemed the bill, and Wingate had 
purloined it. • 

Winchester had been brought up uuder the 
same roof as Vere Ashton, by the some prim 
puritanical I’clalive, who would hold up her 
hands in horror at his boyish escapades, and 
predict future evil to arise from the lad’s artistic 
passion. It w'as the old story of the flint and 
steel, fire and water ; so, chafed at length by Miss 
Winchester’s cold fi’igidity, he had shaken the 


dust fi'om his feet, and vowed he would never 
return until he could bring fame and fortune in 
his train. Thei'e w’as a tender parting betw'een 
the futui'e Raphael and his girlish admirer 
under the shadow^ of the beeches, a solemn inter¬ 
change of sentiments, and Jack , Winchester 
started ofi‘ to conquer tlie w'orld w ith a heart as 
light and unburdened as his pocket 

But man proposes. VeiVs mother had been 
the only daughter of a wealthy virtuoso, who had 
literally turned his only daughter out of doors 
when she had dared to consult her own wishes 
in the choice of a husband ; and for years, long 
years after Vere and Chris had lost both parents, 
he made no sign. Then the world I’ead that 
Vavu.'^oiir Dene was dead, and had left the whole 
of his immense fortune to his grandchildren ; 
three-fourths to Vere on comhtioii that she 
assumed the name of Dene, and the remainder 
to Chris, because, so the will ran, he was the son 
of his mother. Fresently, Winchester, leading a 
jolly bohemian existence in Rome, heard the 
news, and decided, in the cynical fashion of the 
hour, that A^ere w’ould speedily forget him now% 
And so they drifted gradually apart. Winchester 
had been Ihoughtlesa, careless, and extravagant; 
living from hand to month, in atlluence one day, 
in poverty another; but lie was not without 
self-respect, and he had never been guilty of a 
dishonourable action. He bated Wingate with 
all the ram-our a naturally generous nature was 
ca])able of feeling, and set his teeth close as lie 
hsteuetl. 

‘ Of course it was only a matter of tune to come 
to this,’ be said. ‘Well, of all the abandoned 
.scoundrels \ And tliat man once had the audacity 
to inako love to ^’ere, you say? I wish 1 had 
known before.’ 

‘I’liat was a long time ago,’ Ashton replied; 
‘before—before w'e left the army, w'hcn you w’ere 
in Jiome. Remember, Wingate was a very dif¬ 
ferent man, in a very diftVrent ^lositiou then. Do 
you .suppose that he knows whose jilnce it is that 
he contemplates?’- 

‘Knows' of course ho knows.—Now listen to 
me, (.'hri.«, my hoy, and answer me truthfully. I 
believe, yes, I do, that if you had a chance you 
would end th^^ iiuseralde life. You say you are 
in Wingate’s power. What 1 w'unt to know' is 
whetlier lie carries that precious paper about with 
him V 

‘Alw'ays, always, Jack. With that he can 
compel me to anything; tlie only w'onder is 
that 1 have never forced it from liim before now. 
Still, I do not see what that has to do with the 
matter.’ ^ 

Winchester smoked in profound silence for a 
time, ruminating deeply over a scheme which had 
co^inienced to shape itseK in his ready bruin. *I 
<lon’t suppose you do understand,’ he said dog¬ 
matically. ‘ Do* you think if 1 were to see Vere 
she would acknowledge me, knowing who I 
am V 

For answ'er Ashton laughed almost gaily. 
‘Your modesty is refreshing. Do you think she 
has forgotten you, and the old days at Bose 
Bank? Never! There are better men than 
you; handsomer, cleverer by far; she meets 
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daily good men aud true, wbo would love her 
for her sweet self alone. She is waiting for you, 
she will wait for you till the end of time. What* 
ever her faults may be, Vere does not forget' 

A dull red Hush mounted to the listener’s 
cheeks, a passionate warmth flooded his heart 
almost to overflowing; but even the quick sun- 
guineness of his inei*curial disposition could not 
grasp the roseate vision in its entiiety. Its very 
contemplation was too dangerous for ordinary 
pence of mind. 

‘One jiiore thing I wish to know,’ said he, 
reverting doggedly to the original topic. ‘ Of 
course the dainty Wingate does not intend to 
soil his fingers by such an act as vulgar burglary. 
Who is the meaner rascal ?’ 

‘ So far AS I can gatlier, a neighbour of ours, a 
very sujMjrior workman, I am hdd, wlio is sufior- 
ing from an eclipse of fortune at present. The 

f entlemuTi’s name is Chivers—lienjamin C'hivei-s. 

3 the name familiar ?’ 

‘ W’iiy, yes,’ Winchester answered dryly, ‘which 
is inei'ely what, for u better word, M’e must U*rm 
another coinchleuce. The fellow 1 jji& a most 
respcchible wife and three chihlren, who are 
distingmahed from tlie other waifs in tlie street 
by a conspicnouH absence o*’ dirt. I thouglit 1 
recognised tlie fellow’s face.’ 

‘Jlecognised his face? Have you seen him, 
then 

Winchester gave a brief outline of his inter¬ 
view with the individual he had chanced to 
encounter in Arlington Street. A little ciivuiu- 
stiince in which one day he had been instru- 
nienhd in saving a diminutive (.’hivcrs Irom con¬ 
dign chu'-tiscmeiit had recalled Ibe e\-couvict’b 
face to his recollection iVrliaps —but the hope 
was a w’lld one—a little ju<hcious kindness, and 
a delicate hint at the late charitable demonstra¬ 
tion, might suflicieiitly Boften tlie thief’s heart 
and cause him to hetray Wingate’s jdans. That 
they would not be confided entirely to Ashton he 
was perfectly aware, and that the meaner con¬ 
federate had been kept in want of funds hy his 
chief the fact of his begging from a stranger 
amplv testified. 

‘Which only ehow.s you that truth is Htranger 
than fiction,’ said he, as lie rose to his lect and 
donned his hat. ‘If 1 only dared to see liei ; 
and even then she might—but I am dieamiiig. 
However, we will make a bohl bid for fretxlom. 
And now you can amuse yoiii-seU' by setting out 
the Queen Anne silver aiul the priceless Dresden 
for suppersaying which, he felt liis way dowm 
the creaky stairs into the street below. 

* The ten days succeeding the night up<^n which 
this important conversation was held were so hot 
that even Ashton, much as lie shrunk from show¬ 
ing hiinself out of (loot's in tlie daytime, could 
bear llie oppressive ivarinth no longer, and had 
rambled away through'- Kennington Park Road, 
even as far as CJIaphuiu Common, in his desire 
to breathe a little clear fre&li ^iir. Winchester, 
tied to his easel by u comnii.-siou which, if not 
much, meant at least board and lodging, looked 
at the blazing sky and shook his head long¬ 
ingly. 

Despite the oppressive oveqiowering heat, the 
artist worked steadily on for the ne.xt three hours. 
There was less noise than usual in the street 
below, a temporary quiet in which Winchester 


inwardly rejoiced. At the end of this time he 
rose and stretched him'self, with the coiniortable 
feeling of a man wlio has earned a tenqioi'ai'y 
rest. In the easy abtnuhn of sliirt sleeves he 
leant out of the window, contemplating the 
limited horizon of life presented to his view. 
There were the usual complement of children 
indulging in some juvenile amusement, in whfeh 
some broken ]>ieces of jdatter and oyster shells 
formed an important item, and in this recreation 
Winchester, who hod, like most wariu-liearted 
men, a tender feeling towards children, became 
deeply engrossed. One or two street hawkers 
passed on crying their M'ares, and proaeiitly round 
the corner there came the unmistakable figure of 
a lady, followed by a servant in undress lively, 
bearing a bumper in his nrm.s, a burden whicli, 
frefm ihc expression of his face, lie by no means 
cared for or enjoyed. ^ 

‘Some fashionable doing l^ie Lady Bountiful,' 
Winchester murmured. ‘Anyway, she has plenty 
of pluck to venturo hero, li she was a relation 
of mine’- 

He stoi)pod abruptly and starod in blank 
ninazement, for tlieie was no ini.staking the tall 
figure and gr.uceful carriage of A^eie Dene. 
passed directly under him, and enterod a house a 
little lower down the street with the air of one 
wljo ivas no strangi'P to tlie locality. In passing 
th(j group of children, she paused for a moment, 
and bel(3cting one or two of the cleanest, divided 
between them the contents of a papes parcel she 
curried 

Directly she had disappeared, a free fight for 
the spoils ensued. 'I'lie interested spectator 
waited a moment to see which way the battle 
was going, and then hurried down tlie stairs and 
out into tlie stieet towaids the combatants. The 
presence of llui new ally was sorely needed. Tlie 
tlirec representatives of the house of Chivers were 
faring sorely m the hands of the common foe. 
In tliat coininouwealth all signs of favour were 
sternly (Kscounteiniiiced. 

‘What do you mean by tlmt'^’ Winchester 
demanded, just ill time to sure the whole of 
the ju'ccious sweetmeats. ‘Don’t you know it 
is stealing, you great girls, to ri^b those poor little 
I children 

‘Tliey don’t mean it, bless you,’ said a voice at 
tlie inecliatoi’s elbow; ‘unci they don’t know any 
better. It’s part of their nature, that’s wot it 
i-s.’ 

Winchester turned round, and eiicouiilered the 
tliickrjct fortn and sullen features of his Arlington 
Street acquaintance. As their eyes met, those of 
(-Jhivers fell, and he muttered some* incoherent 
lorm of thanks an«l acknowledgment for the past 
service. Prebeiitly he went on to cxphiin. 

‘You see, my wile iw better brought up than 
inpst of them about liere, and she do try to keep 
tlic childer neat and tidy ; and that makes the 
otliers jealous. '’Tliey ain’t been so smart lately,’ 
be continued, with a glance half kindly, half 
shameful, at his now smiling oflspring, ‘’cause 
mother lias been poorly lately, and 1 ’ve been out 
o’ luck too.’ 

In spite of his shamefaced manner and the 
furtive look common to every criminal, there 
was something in the man’s blunt candour that 
appealed to Winchester’s better feelings. Beside^ 
knowing something of the ex-couvict and bis 
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dofittful connection with Wingate, It was to hU 
interest to conciliate his companion with a view 
to possible future advantage. 

‘ It must be a miserabtb life, yours/ he said not 
unkindly. ‘Better, far better, try something 
honest. You will not regret it by-aud-by.’ 

‘ Honest, sir! Would to heaven I could get 
the cliance! You are a gentleman ; I can see that, 
though you do live here; ami know what mis¬ 
fortune IS. If I could only speak with you and 
get your advice. You have been kind to me, and 
good to my j)oor little ones, and I’m—I’m not 
UJigrntelnl. If I could help you ’- 

Winchester laid his hand upon his companion’s 
shoulder with his most winning manner. He 
began to feel hopeful. ‘You can lielp me a great 
deal,* said he; ‘ come up to my room and talk 
the matter over.’ * 

It w^as a very ordinaiy talc to which he had to 
listen. 

‘I was a carpenter aiid joiner, with a fair 
knowleilge of locksmith’s work, before I came to 
London. I wjis married just before then, and 
came up here thinking to better myself. It 
wasn’t long before I wished myself back at liome. j 
I did get some v^'ork at lost, such as it was, a day i 
here and a day there ; till I became sick and ■ 
tired of it, and ready for anything almost. 1 
needn’t tell you liow I got with a set of loose 
companions, and how I w'as per&ua<lcd lo join 
them. ... I got tw'elvc months, and only came 
out ten weeks ago. 1 have tried to be honest. 
But it’s no use, what with one temptation and 
another.’ 

‘ And so you have determined to try your hand 
again. Vou run all the risk, and your gentle¬ 
manly friend gets all the plumicr.’ 

It W'as a bold stroke on Wiiicliestcr’s part; but 
the success was never for a rnomont in <loubt. 
Chivers’s coarse features relaxed into a perfect 
apathy of terror. He looked at the si»eaKcr in 
speechless terror and emotion. 

‘We will waive that for the present/ Win¬ 
chester continued. ‘What I wish to know is 
how you have contrived to live for the past ten 
weeks 1’ 

* I was coming to that, sir, wdien you stopped 
me. You see, when the trouble came, my poqr 
wrife didn’t care to let her friends kn<>w of the 
disgrace, and tried hard to keep herself for a 
time. But illness came too, and she and the little 
ones w'ere well-nigh starving. Mary, my wife, ' 
sir, remembered once that she w’as in service with 
an old lady whose niece came into a large fortune. 
Well, she just wrote to her and told her every¬ 
thing. And what do you think that blessed 
young creature docs ? Why, comes straight down 
here into this den of a place and brings a whole 
lot of dainty things along. And that’s the very 
lady as is up in my bit of a 1*00111 at this vt^ry 
minute.’ 

‘I am quite aware of that,’ said Winchester 
quietly. ‘Miss Dene, as she is called now, and 
myself are old friends. I remember everything 
now. Your wife was once a housemahl at Jlose 
Bank ; and you are the son of old David Chiveiu, 
who kept the blacksmith’s shop at Weston village. 
—Ben, do you ever remember being caught biixl- 
■ ;^tiD 2 in Squire LecUmere’s preserves with a 
, ne’er-ao-well fellow called Jack Winchester?* 

Ybr answer, Chivers burst into teal’s. Pres¬ 


ently, after wiping his eyes with the tattered 
fur cap, he ventured to raise his eyes to his host. 
‘You don’t mean to say it’s Mr Winchester?* he 
asked brokenly. 

‘Indeed, 1 am ashamed to say it is. This 
world of ours is a very small place, Ben, and this 
is a very strange situation for you and’ me to meet 
But before we begin to say anything touching 
old times, there is something serious to be dis¬ 
cussed between us. Remember, you aie alto¬ 
gether in my hands. I might have waited my 
oppoHnnity and caught you red-handed. Don’t 
ask me for a moment what is my authority, but 
tell me’—and here the speaker bent forwaitl, 
dropping his voice to an impressive wWsper— 
‘everything about the Arlington Street robbery 
yon have planned w’ith that scoundrel Wingate.’ 

Once more the old look of frightened terror 
passed like a spa&ni across the convict’s heavy 
features. Rut taking heart of grace from Win¬ 
chester’s benign expression, he, alter a long pause, 
proceeded. 

‘ I don’t know how he found me out, or w-hy 
he came to tempt me—not that I required much 
of that either. It seemed all simple enough, and 
I w*as vci’y short of money just tlien, and des- 
poratc-like, though I won’t make any excuse. I 
don’t know all the plana ; I don’t know yet whose 
house ’- 

‘ Whose house you are going to roh/ Winchester 
interrupted with a tliiill of exultation at his 
heart. ‘Then I will tell you as an additional 
reason why you should make a clean br(*Jist ol it 
Perhaps you may not know that Afiss Dene lives 
in Arlington Street; and tliat IRi'"! Dene, wdiose 
name, I .see, puzzles you, is Miss Asliton, once of 
Rose Rank ? ’ 

‘1 didn’t know/ (Olivers exclaimed ivith sudden 
interest. ‘ If it is the same*- 

‘It is the same. She changed her name when 
she inherited her graiidlather’s fortune. Come 1 
you know enough of Wingate’s plans to be able 
to tell me if No, 281 Ailington Street is the 
house ? ’ 

‘As sure as 1 am a li\'ing man, it is,’ said 
Chivers solemnly.—‘ Mr Wincliester, 1 have been 
bad ; I was on the road to be woi’se ; but if 1 did 
this, 1 slioiild be the most miserable scoundrel 
alive. If you W'ant to know everything, if you 
want me to gi\c it up this minute'- 

‘b’Waut to know everything, and I certainly do 
not want you to give it up this minute, Vou 
must continue with Wingate as if you arc still 
his confederate. And of this interview'^ not a 
word. 1 think, 1 really think that this will 
prove to be the best day’s work you have ever 
done.’ 

Oliivers answ'ered nothing, but drew from a 
pocket u gwasy scrap of paper cut fi*om a cheap 
society paper, and placed it in Winchc&tei'’8 hand. 
As far as he could discern, the paragraph ran as 
follow’s: 

‘The delicate and refined fancy of a "jewel 
ball,” de8igne<l by the Marchioness of Hurling- 
ham, will be the means of displaying to an admir¬ 
ing w'orld the finest gems of whicli our aristo¬ 
cracy can boast. Starr and Fortiter, et hoc t/mtts 
omni\ are busy setting and polishinL^ for the 
important event, not the least valuable wirure 
of Villiantft in their hands being those of Miss 
Dene, the lovely Arlington Street heiress, W’ho, 
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rumour says, intends to personify diamonds, honestly deposited these valuable papers tHth 
Half a century ago the Vere diamonds had the Commissary of Police. It appeared that the 
become quite a household word. Certainly they former owner hud died sirddonly, and as he was 
never had a more lovely mistress to display their a parsimonious man, IKs relatives were not a 
matchless beauty.’ kittle surpiisetl to hud that he liad only left a 

‘That,’ explained the penitent criminal in a small amount of property. He kept his savings 
hoarse whisper, * is about all I know at present in a seci-et drawer, which he had not mentioned 
But if I made a gness, I should say it would be to any one. As he died without making a will, 
the night after the ball.* nothing was known of this hidden treasure, the 

value of w'hich amounted to over ten thousand 
llorins. The chest of drawers passed to the next 
FORTUNES IN OLD FURNITURE. of kin. 

Another interesting discovery is said to have 
Accident has from time to time revealed many injcn made by tlie executors of the late heredihiry 
treasures hidden away in various countries during Princess Caroline of Denmark. An old chest, 
the troubles of war. It would be a lucky find, which, like the oaken one in the mournful ballad, 


could one unearth the treasure-chests of the 
Imperial army, said to have been buried in Spain 
during the Peninsular War, or those along 
Napoleon’s line of retreat from the Beresina 
But even the more prosaic details of ordinary 
life are occasionally enlivened by some little 


‘had long been hid,’ was found amongst the 
miscellaueous curiosities of a lumber-room. Not 
even the oklest servant reinembereil ever having 
seen it opened; and ns no keys were found which 
fitt^'d tlic lock, the lid was forced, when, to the 
surprise of every one, the box was found to con¬ 
tain a collection of rich fur‘5, loose brilliants, 


romance of accidental discovery of wealth in old pearl and di.amond nci'khucs, velvets, pieces of 
pieces of furniture pickinl up, peihaps, at an nchly-embroidercd satin, canes and riding-whips 
auction. The fortunah* lindei-.s under considera- wilh handles of beautifully-chiselled gold or 
tion have all had misons to rejoice over the p()S- silver inlaiil with precious stones, gold cups—in 
session of oak-chc'-ts and ancient cabinets. One slu>it, a quantity ot valuables worth many thou- 
does not usually ,w)dutu unythinu very vain- tlie existence of 

,, -xi 1 •. 11 • 7 i x- * tins treasure had been entirely forgotten by the 

able or curious with clii.rituble institutions, yet ]„t, r.j,Doubtless the secrets revealed by 
in the alm'sliouses at uelU an inku’esting dis- bureaus would be considered of much 


covery of more than a thon-^and original docu¬ 
ments was made in an old oak-clicst. Some of 
these dornments dated back to the tliiitcenth cen- 


gre.iter importanci* by most finders than any 
fUvulged by political labinets. 

An old oak-ch(*fjt which tvas bouglit for four 


tury, and many of tlieir seals were in a wondeiful shillings in Derbysliire turned out to be worth 


state of prc-jcrviitiou. 


a great deal more money even irom its ajipear- 


few year., ago a gentleman bought a cabinet 'f was very old, cluiiisy, and nicely 

, f r 1 11 rri • f carved. Ihc purchaser was still better pleased 


at a saleroom for five shillings. This piece of 


carved. ’Die purchaser was still better pleased 
witli his bargain when he found a secret drawer 


furniture was put on one side, unexamiued for p^,ttom of the chest and forty spade 

some time. Alter the lapse of about two ycart-, ouincas in the secret drawer. With the gold was 
the owner agreed to .sell it to a ]»urclmser — a meiuorp.mlum written in faded ink ; it w'aa to 
anxious to buy a cabinet of the kind—for just this elk ct. ‘When my uncle Blown gave me fifty 
double the .sum he had paid loi- it. With this guineas at Uhnstinus, as a present for waiting on 
intention he took it out of the corner where it him during his illness.— Anne L--, 1798.’ Of 


had been stainling, in order to flust it He pulled 
out a <lrawcr, ami discovered that it was shorter 
tlian the hole into which it fitted, and there w’as 
a bundle of w'hat at first looked like live-pound 


this lewaid for the lady’s attention to her kins¬ 
man she had .pent but ten guineas. The rest 
l?ly for sixty-five years untouched in her desk, 
while the W’orld so strangely altered from the 
slow old days to the bustle anti huiTy of modem 


notes iusble. On taking them out, he found times. On the old lady’s death, the husband of 
there were two bundles, one containing fourteen her niece became tlie possessor of her good.., and 


onc-hundred-]jound not(‘s, and the other Iw-enty- it apTwars that ho sold the chest. Ah the chest 
six notes, also of one huudre<l pounds apiece, had oeen out of the onginal owner’s keeping lor 
They proved to have been lost twenty years ano it was legally derided that the gmneas 

by a genllemau in Louden, to whoso represent- belonj-ed to the gent enun who bought them 
.1 1 xi « , and the chest for four shillings. 

Uve the money was restoi-ed, and tI.o_ finder ^o collectors of bric-a-brac there is a charm 

rewarded. associations with people now' forgotten—a 


It is not so satisfactory to the discoverer of sciitimeutal motive—wdiieh will not bo denied 
hhlden wealth when he has to refund his snd- by collector.', wli?) do not merely follow' a fashion, 
denly-acquired treasure to the rightful owner, but love to fill their house!* with curious waifs 
as happened also in the next ca'be. A carpenter mementoes of different ages, 

not long since in Vienna recciveil from the wife though sentimint is poweiful, the influence 

of a tailor an old chest of drawers to be repaired. ° mamn.on is greater and often makes buyers 
On evandninn the hack, he disenvered „ .eeeet “t hureau.s, cabinets, _ch«sts, BUd SUch-hke, CX- 


On examining the back, he discovered a secret 
drawer in which were several rolls of paper. 


amine them carefully in hopes of finding fortunes 
in secret drawers. But whatever motive may 


These proved to be various bonds and shares, all actuate the buyers of old oak or mahoimny, we 
with their coupons attached. The finder at once fear that little of the furniture of this Victorian 
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age will ever be purchased in the future for 
similar reasons, because it would cnimble into 
fragments long before time had stamped it as an 
antique. 


HUMOUR AT SCHOOL. 

* Wy n. J. Bauker. 

Thb fund of ingenuousness and humour locketl 
up within the four walls of an ordinary day- 
scnool is practically inexhaustible. The school¬ 
room walls, indeed, remain the same ; hut the 

g enerations of cliildren- like a stream speeding 
etwixt its banks—are ever shifting and chang¬ 
ing and <lisappearing, and each juvenile genera¬ 
tion alfords its sure ([uuta uf amusement 

Theirs buxom health of rosy hue, 

"Wild vnt, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer of vigour bom; 

The thoi^htless'day, the easy night, 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 

That fly th’ approach of morn. 

Thus, it is no great tisk for me to cull a number 
of interesting specimens—both oral and script— 
from my exammutional notebook. 

Questions in geography, based upon ‘boring a 
hole through the middle of the earth,’ arc very 
favourite ones with examiners in testing the 
earth-knowledge of the lower classes of a school. 
Such questions are put with the special object of 
eliciting whether the children have exact and 
abiding notions of the size and shape of the 
earth. A certain examiner put the favourite 
question in this form : ‘ If I made a hole right 
through the centre of the earth where should 1 
come out?’ Ami one little lad, whose wit was 
readier than his geographical knowledge, and 
who was (piite above such commonplace answers 
as ‘Australia’ or ‘the Antipodes,’ promptly 
repUe<l, ‘Out at the holey mester ! ’ 

1 may mentiou that when I related this 
anecdote in my lecture on ‘Very Original 
English ’ in the theatre of tlie Birkbeck Insti¬ 
tution, London, it caa8e<l such a spontaneous 
outburst of applause that I felt i^egret that tlie 
inspector and the juvenile prodigy were not 
both present to hear it. 

The following literary selection is from a 
scholar’s exercise on ‘Governments.’ With the 
exception of tlie intnwliictury paragraph, which 
is of an orlinary character, 1 give the lad’s com¬ 
plete efTusion: 

‘It is not proper to think that the Govern¬ 
ments of all countrys are alike. It may surprise 
your fatheis and mothers to Icani that we read 
in our books that there are many kinds of 
Governments. Five or Six I can count In 
Persia the people call the Shah a Desspot 
And your fathers and mothers will say that 
he deserves it. Why, if a man does anythifug 
wrong as not to please him, the Deaspot has 
only to say, “ Cut his head off.” And the police 
does it Or if the Desspot asks a woman to be 
one of his wives, and slie says, “ I will not marry 
yot^” he only says, “ Cut her head off.” And the 
police does it But when this man who thinks 
08 he is a king, comes to England, he cant do 
it My mother remembei^ him once coming, 
ond she says as he had to behave bis&elf, whether 
h& liked it or nut 


‘ In France, they have not now a king. Only 
a man as they choose for a Government, called 
a President In our reading-books it tells you 
a lot about this country, only I can never think 
of it Wives plough in the fields, it says, and 
the poor boys and girls have not got no English 
home. The men are too fond of Oovemments, 
au(l they have had more of them than any other 
country nearly. Napolien was one, but there 
was lots of others. The city of Paris looks the 
finest place you ever see. There is a river runs 
straight up the middle, and lots of bridges 
drawed right acrost, and places sticking up, and 
bits of people walking by the side of the water. 
The Government this year is President. These 
Prezidents have gf»t queer names, but they ore 
not kings nor Uessputs. 

‘Our country has a Queen who cant do any¬ 
thing but what she ought to. She has been at 
the Government for nenily fifty years, and still 
she looks nice. Also Georges I., II., III., and 
IV., but there was VIII. Henrys. Theie is also 
houses called the Houses of Parliament One of 
these is full of Lord«, called the House of Lords, 
but tlie other is only built for them gentlemen 
as perhaps you have seen some of them, and it is 
called the House of C’omnions. No gentleman 
can get in there unless they know as he can make 
laws. But the Queen has to look them over, and 
sec as they are made right. These Comnions are 
called Conservatives and Liberals, and tluiy try 
and hinder one another as mucli as they can. 
They sometimes have sides, and then you see it 
on the plackardfl, and j'ou can liear men and 
your fatliers a talking and quarriling about it. 
Our country is governed a lot better than France, 
and Germany conies about next Then thcrcs 
a lot of others, and then comes Persia. Our 
country allways comes fir^t, whoever you like to 
ask.’ 

On one occasion, during the examination of an 
‘object’ lesson on the ‘Cow,’ 1 received a most 
original answer from a scholar. I hail aske<l a 
series of questions ha\ ing reference to tlie practical 
uses to which the various pmts of the cow’s carcase 
are put And although I was quite satisfied to 
hear that cups and combs were made of the 
beast’s horns, knife-handles of its bones, leather 
of its skin, 1 certainly was somewliat startled 
and reiulered incredulous by hearing one lad 
intorm me, witli the most confident and com¬ 
placent air in the world, that * wash-leather was 
made ol its stomach!’ 

The next essay has for its title ‘The Irish.’ 
The writer is a lad attending a school situated 
in otic of the poorc'st districts of Lamhetlu 

‘The Irish arc so culled because they live in 
the island of Ireland. It is a beautiful country, 
which is* chiefly noted for three principal classes 
of things, which is namely, its great greenness, 
its big bogness, and its little shanirotks. It says 
in .our lessons as green is the favourite colour 
with all the Irish great and small classes. Sham¬ 
rock is nothing- but a little bit of green clover. 
But the Irish love it 

‘They cant manyfactiire things in Ireland 
same as we can, from a trackion ingine to a 
sowing needle. But still the Irish manyfacture 
the following classes of things veiy exseedingly, 
namely, Linin, bacon, shop eggs, and whisky. 
The Irish are nearly os fond of bacon os tliey are 
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of potatoB ; and as for that there whisky, the proportion of fat meat with our lean. I was 
Irish love it The hearts of the Irish, the book somewhat surprised to observe one lad thrust out 
says, are all very warm. If you was walking out his liand very precinitately, since I knew tliat he 
m the country and you met a poor man, you was by no means endowecVwith a specially scien- 
could easy tell whether he was an Irishman ; for tific turn of mind. However, I called upon him 
if he was an Irishman he would perhaps be in a for an answer. 

poshion and have a pig with him. ‘Because, sir, the fat makes the lean slip down 

‘There is one Irishman as nearly everybody better!’ he cried, rolling his eyes with satie- 
nose on, which is Mr Pamell. I have seen his faction and smacking his lips with lively relish, 
picture in a many diderent papers, and it is I looked at him as who should say, ‘What 
allways the same. He lias a nice minister’s face, is the use of cn<lenvoiiring to entice the feet 
and his eyes look straight out at you. I do like of such urchins into the mystic groves of the 
to see his face. Mr Parnell does not dress same occult sciences V and lie, on his part, gaped back 
as the other Irish, aiul his eyes seem to draw you upon me as who sliouhl say, ‘Well, sir, yon are 
to him. He doesnt look as fat as he wouhl like, makiu’ tlieni easy tliis morning. Why, that was 
Them Irish as is poor and lives about here have almost as nice and straightforward as a taste 
a queer way of sneaking, like as if they had a of the genuine article. Keep the pot a-boiling, 
side-tootli out, and the wind was blowing through sir I’ 

it They seem to have a lot of wind inside of The following essay on ‘Winter’ is an effort 
them. These poor men’s faces have a lot of by a boy who was eleven at the 

rinkles on them, and they look funny at you time of examination. He came from a miser¬ 
like what Gypsies do. The IrUh women have ably poor home; for hh father was dead, and 
even got warmer hearts than the men, for they the mother had to support a little family of 
will actuilly sometimes pull their hii.-sbandb’ three by the labour of lier own bands : 
cheeks in the street; and when there’s no men ‘Winter is the 4th sea-son ot the year, and 
about, they begin dragging one anothei*’a hair therefore it is the coldest. It is so cold that 
off. we have fine red fires in the schofdrooms, big 

* But the Irish are one of the two finest classes enough to boil a sheep on them. You never 
of men in the world. The English are a hit sec sucli (ires anywheres else, not even in 
fatter, but the Iridi am run about ami light the church. They are fires, them are, and no 
the best. The Irish have prodused nearly all mistake. Whenever I see tlie schoolkeeper come 
our great soldiers, because father told a man in with that big shuttle of his, imtl tipple 

in our house that when ho once took mother the coals on, I always think how jneased my 

to the Music Hall, there was an Irishman a- mother would be only to have one of them 

kicking up his eels all by himself on the stage, lumps, Wliy, tlieres more coals in that one 

and singing a song which sjiid, What was Wei- skuttle than there even is in all our coal bin 

lington't wiiy, an Irishman; what was General at home. I do wish that my mother was the 

More? an Irishman; wluit was Sir Garnit School J3oar<I, so as she could make good fires for 
Woolaey? an Irishman. And father said that her and me and iny two little sisters. 1 never 

he bhoweil the people that evcrybo<iy as had ever cry witli the cold, not me, but our little Hannah 

<loue anything wortli menshemug was Irishmen, does. But then 1 get so rcgilar warm at kcIiooI, 
Father said he left out Nelson, because lie knew that it seems to stick to me for ever so long, 
the peophi woodn’t stand it. Then I said to ‘In tho winter yon have to pick up the bits 
fatlier that if the man had have said as Nelson of coal trom the middle of the rojyl after the 
was an Irishman, that tlie people owght to have caits have gone by. This is not stealing, because 
called out as Mr Parnell was an Englishman, the coal man would never pick them uj) bissclf. 
Then my father laughed, and told the man lie When there is snow uikiu the ground, the caits 
was telling, as I was a fair coshen.’ bump a good deni ami jog more coals out, and 

I was once giving a lesson in physiology, bPsiiles you see the pieces plainer lying on the 

with special reference to the nature and ctuu- ground. Our llaniiuli lias been very ill this 
position of the vjirious ‘ food-stuffs.’ I had com- winter. Whenever she coughs extry loud, 1 see 
pared the human constitution to the mechanism the tears come to my mother’s eyes. 1 see her 
of an or«linary steam-engine, showing the pupils look at Hannah, and then she always wipes 
that Just as the mechanical force of (he latter is her eyes an<l nose with lier^apron. 1 wish as 
due to the biinimg of the fuel in the furnace, my mother was the School Board, 
so the power and vigour of the former, or human ‘ You seem to get thinner in winteiv and your 
engine, is dei>cndent upon a very similar internal boots seem to get thinner, and you always feel 

combustion. I had divided the food-stuffs into a lot hungryer, Hont 1 like that toast and 

the‘flesh-forming’and ‘heat-giving’ chmges, and drippin which I have witli molher when she 
had clearly e\plaine<l to the la<l8—so, at lea’-t, gets home from her washing. She toasts 3 or 4 
I thought—why certain ^proportions of each class slices at the lamdiy fire where she \vorks, and 
of food were necessary* for a thoroughly ncuir- so shea only g<ft to warm it a bit afore we 
ished and vigorous condition of the human eat it. But 1 shoiildnt mind winter very much 
machine. Hence the reason, i continued to if it wernt for the chillblanes. Sometimes 
illustrate, why—as by an intuition—we ate ‘ham your toes feel as if tlieyre tickling one another, 
and eggs’together, ‘brea<l and butter,’ &c.; and and sometimes as if theyre a skorching one 
hence, also, the reason why such articles milk another. I feel rcgilar mad with them some- 
and W’hole-meal bread were even in themselves times. When shall I have some nice thick 
■ almost‘perfect’ fooils. Towards the close of the hard boots again same as what that gentleman 
lesson, 1 asked—by way of recapitulation—why give me at school a long time since. He has 
it was advisable tliat we should mways eat a fair been to school once or twice since, looking 
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at OUT feet the hut every time he three feet, and depth amidships twelve feet, aiifl 

came tny boote tiappenea not to have no holes has thirteen water-tiirht compartments. 
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in, 60 he met me by. Perha^ ho will come Six columns carry the platform, which is raised 
again afore long. • an<l lowered by a screw working inside each 

—--column, a range of fifteen feet being given, 

A xrr\i 7 -n*T triroaiPT Three hiindred passengers and eight loatied carts 

A X*lUVl!il» jjjnl horees can be accommodated &t the same 

CftOSS-ElVER commuiiicution has always held a time; or if passengers alone be carried, ns many 
foremost place in the duties of the engineer, and to seven Immlred can be taken at once, 

the various methods by which it is effected have placed on the platform, and all pro- 

never failed to produce one of the itiost interest- conveying across railway car- 

. ,, ,1,. , riages and trucks. Two iets of engines are 

ing problems of hia calling. The earliest method provided, either of whicli if capable o? driving 
of crossing streams too deep for wading or thg vessel, in tlie event of tbe disablement of 
stepping-stones doubtless originated in a falling the other. The engines are triple expansion, 
tree spanning the o^iening and affording to the and the vessel is provided throughout with all 
primeval savage a means of passage—a device the latest and most approved appliances. The 
now expanded into the scientific steel girder, platform is worked by special separate engines 
with strains on every point calculated with the actuating the vertical screws in the columns, 
utmostexactitude.aud duly proportioned through- already described. . , , , ... 

.. -«,.i I 1 /nf _* 1 . vf .. The wear and tear to both linrses and vehicles 


out in accordance with both strength of material 


in traversing inclines will be entirely obviated, 


and manner of loading. Where bridges are iiii- 0,^ career of this ingenious vessel will be 
suitable owing to obstruction of headway or other watched with tlie keenest interest, not merely by 
causes, tunnels are substituted to effect the engineers and shipbuilders, but by the public 
desired means of communication. generally. 

Yet another means of cross-river communication Before closing our account of this novel ship, 
and one possessing undoubted advantages claims we may mention that, at the same place where it 
our attention—namely, ferry-hojits. Bridges and is slKutly destined to ply, a tunnel is in course 
tunnels are undeniably fixtures, and in this of construction ; so that ere long the interesting 
respect compare unfavourably with ferry-boats, spectacle of direct competition between the vessel 
which can m readily transferred from point to under consideration and a tunnel may be wit- 
point to suit the exigences of flii<‘tuating traffic. nessed, and without <lonbt many problems of 
Bridges, if built at a sufficient elevation to great professional interest will be in a fair way 
admit navigation, may require lung approaches, to admit of <lirect solution by tlie stern test of 
an item, in crowded localities and cities where ])ractical working. 

land is valuable, of no small cost; whilst a__ 

similar necessity imperatively swells the estimates 

for tunnels, unless shafts at either end be em- V I L A N R L L K. 

ployed, worked as a rule by hydraulic hoists ; an „ 11 ^,, ^ • ix 

alternative, however, not only involving delay Tuesa lml£-blown .osea, yestere.ght, 

in passage, but reiiniring considerable outlay ^ gathered biughingl.v 

in plant, with ntten.hmt permanent working A crimson rosebud, and a white, 

expenses. Hence ferries still hold tficir own, 

though the inconvenience of using them in She sinothcred them with fern-leaves quite, 

tidal waters constitutes a serious dniwback. To Til) thiongh the given you scarce could see 

obviate such difficulty, much ingenuity h.%s been These lialf-blown rose.s yesternight, 

expended in designing landing-stages to rise and 

fall with the tide, enabling vehicular trallic at „ , „ , , . , 

all timea by traversing an inclined plane, or by ™ "“y ’.'s'"*': 

means of hoiots to proceed on board the feriy. cheek shone charmingly 

The latest method of dealing with this nrobleiii ' A crimson rosebud, and a white, 
is well worthy of passing note, and will by its 

novelty hardly fail to merit the attention of our I e»„„ot surely tell might 

, , , 1 , - . , 'With what sweet grace she gave to me 

The vessel recently launched for service on the T,,esc half-blown roses, yosteinight; 

Clyde, and known under tlie name 01 the Patent 
Elevating Steam-ferry, has as ita distinctive fea¬ 
ture a platform or deck so constructed that it me, in pledge of ail delight 

can be raised and lowered at will, and therefoi-e ^hat in the coming days shall be 

always maintiiined at the same level as the ([way A crimson rosebud, and a white, 

or landing-place, whatever the etate of the tide 

mayte. Passengers and vehicles are thereforo Lady, iny days aie golden-bright, 

able to mss direct on board, and similatly to Because yon-plucked, half-pIayfuUy, 

disembark, without any difficulty. The plat- half-blowa rois. yostoroigld, 

form js not lowered for the passage, the vessel . . 1 j j i.** 

having ample stability to carry the lieaviest load ^ 

in safety even with the platform at its maximum ^ 

height —-- - —- , - 

The vessel is constructed almost entirely of i»rinted and Published by W, k R. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
steel, with a length of eighty feet, breadth forty- noster Itow, Lokdon, and 339 High Street. Edinburgh. 
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MISAPPLIED TALENT. 

The land which Inis j'ivcri us the electric li^ht, 
the phonograph, tramways, Pullman trains, tinned 
finiit, Mark Twain, f-yndientes, dress paper-sliapcs, 
petroleum, patent rockers, washing-macliiucs, gin¬ 
sling, and otlier actual or doubtful boon'*, has 
also sent us many curious specimens of mis¬ 
applied ingenuity. Perhaps in a cargo of Ameri¬ 
can ‘notions’ of the present day one might not 
find wooden nutmeg?., ligneous hams, and eyeless 
needles; hut these were once actual articles of 
commerce. The writer luis seen, in the days 
before ‘brands’ attained a commercial value 
uhich compelled honest dealing, barrel of Ameri¬ 
can butter whi<-h contained only a layei- at top 
and bottom of the yellow substance, while the 
interior was filled up with coarse salt carefully 
adjusted to the usual weight of a barrel of butter. 
It is consolatory to know, however, that American 
sw’indlers do not manufacture for export so ex¬ 
clusively as they used to do, and that they liave 
devoted theiuselve** to cultivating the domestic 
markets. 

In the SlaW of New Jersej' a public inquiry 
was recently held into alleged adulterations (d 
food, and the Report presented by the Committee 
is remarkable. They had causeil six humired 
and tw'enty-three separate articles of food offered 
for sale to be analysed, and of these they found 
only three hundred and twenty to be pure. 
Among the pure commodities were those peculiarly 
American pi-oducts * canned goods,’ and only one 
specimen of these w'as found to be other thuu it 
professed to he. But when the ‘canneif‘goods’ 
were deducted fi'om the list, the result was even 
less favourable to transatlantic honesty, for jof: 
the remaining articles only 46*83 per cent, w’ere 
found to be piu’e, while 53T7 per cent, were 
adulterated. 

Some of the disclosures W'ero very curious. 
Tims, it seems that the active legislation of some 
years ago has prevented oleomargarine from 
being sold ns butter, and oleomargarine has come 
to be a regular and presumably wliolesomc article 


of domestic consumption under its own proper 
name. The analysts found that w'hich piofessed 
to he butter, really butter ; but when they came . 
to examine what w^as oHcred us oleomargarine, 
they found a great deal of it was not gooil 
oleomargarine, but only bad butter. This is a 
sufRcieutly curious turning of the tables. 

Lard, again, has Imcoine a very indefinite 
article. What used to be ‘ Leaf Lnnl ’ is declared 
to be now almost non-existent. What is now 
offered as ‘Western Lard,’ say the reporters, is 
composed of the fat of all ])ortions of the hog 
mixed indiscriminately; while ‘Refined Lard’ 
they found to be a compound of beef-fat, cotton¬ 
seed oil, and a small proportion only of hog- 
fat. 

! Coffee is largely used in America, hut of twenty- 
j four samples analysed, only eiglit passed tlie 
I insjiection. Tlie others were found to be moi*e 
or less n^ixed w'itli roasted and ground pca.s, 
beans, rye, wheat, and chicory. One sample of 
reputed ‘Essence of Coffee’ contained no trace 
of coffee w’hatcvcr, being a compound of burnt 
treacle and roasted ground corn. 

♦The perfection of fraud, however, w'as revealed 
in the various samples of so-called ‘(Iround 
Spices’ examined. The greatest ingenuity is 
exercised in the manufacture of peppr, ground 
ginger, inustaixl, ground cinnamon, ground cloves, 
ami allspice.. The way to make ‘ Kire Pepper’ 
in America is to mix thoroughly buckwheat 
hulls and cocoa-nut bhells well cliarrecf, and then 
to add a little cayenne for flavouring. To‘make 
‘Pure Ginger’ you only need Indian corn-meal, 
turmeric, and a pinch of cayemic. For ‘ Mustard ’ 
all ^ou W’ant is com-meal, a little real ginger, 
turmeric, and caj-^nne. Any kind of spice known 
to Ceylon or the Eastern Archipelago can be pro¬ 
duced in New .Tersey on the shortest notice from 
ground cocoa-nut shells, walnut shells, corn-meal, 
buckwheat hulls, mustard chaff, ground charcoal, 
cayenne, turmeric, chaiTed grains of any kind, 
and burnt bread. Truly, there is no limit to 
American inventiveness and to human gulli¬ 
bility. 
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It is not^ however, to stidi 0101*6 or less urnuu- 
factored articles of food that the spirit of fraud 
con5nes iUelf, for even in the mumet for fresh 
jfruit it dads scoije. Thus it is alleged by a 
Chica^'o paper that all the lemons ^rowu in 
Florida are artiticitilly and fraudulently coloureil 
for market MU’ is Mther a large woi*d ; but 
let us assume *some,’ and thou examine how it is 
done. 

When lemons are picked pivmatiuely—over¬ 
green—they never ripen, and therefore will not 
turn yellow. But lemon-growers in Florida in 
haste to catch the market before the Eumpean 
crops begin to arrive, eunnot afford to wait for 
the yellowing of the sun. They pick their lemons 
as gi’een as grass, and then pile them in a sul¬ 
phur-chamber to be properly and expecUtiously 
coloure<l 

A rich golden yellow is the result of the sul¬ 
phur bath; hut tha?; is not so bad if the juice is 
really inside, for we buy lemons for their ilavour- 
ing e^ence, not for their yellow skins. Unfortu¬ 
nately, liowever, os the fruit is pulled when quite 
green, the pulp is uliitust dry. 

In much the same way are the orange-growers 
moved to assist, or to usurp, the oiierations of 
Nature. ‘Blood-oranges’ are supposed to be supe¬ 
rior in flavour to the ordinary orange, and at 
anyrate they command an extra price in certain 
markets—principally, ]>erluips, because the supply 
is limited. Uow to get the benefit of the extra 
price without increasing the actual supply is 
the problem which some Florida orange-gi-owers 
addressed themselves W solve. And this Is how 
they solve it: They take a syringe ^\ ith a very 
delicate point, which they gently force through 
the rind, and by this means inject a siuall ([uan- 
tity of aniline dye. The dye (juickly penneates 
the whole pulp of the orange and coiouis it U]) 
to the standard of a first-class ‘Blood-orange.’ 
The cost is trifliug, and the extra return haiul- 
Bome. The effect upon the consumer'f Ah! that! 
is a detail which troubles neither the grower nor j 
the dealer, however much it may the patient 
himself. Aniline dye niui/not be hurpul, but it 
certainly cannot be wliolcbome as an article of 
diet. 

It is but right to say that this process for 
luanufactiirmg ‘ Blood-oraiigcs’ is not an Ame¬ 
rican invention. U was the <liscovery of an 
Italian, who practised it long and successfully in i 
his own country, until he was found out. He 
suffered for his inventive genius in a State luison 
for a long term, and when he yas reiease<l, 
carried his invention and enterprise to the Laml 
of tlie Setting Sun, where ‘smartness’ and the 
almighty dollar are still objects of worsliip. It 
is said that ‘Blood-oranges’ inunipulatetl by this 
Italian genius will fetch even a higher price 
from inexperienced purchasei’s than the genuine 
article. ‘ 

Perhaps it was this Italian who served up a 
toothsome banquet in which some of the 111981 
notable dishes were a spider fricassee, a pur(^*e of 
mealworms, a salmi of beetles, and deviled 
spiders. 

But although the Old World iniiy have been 
the monitor of Uncle Sam in the case of the 
oranges, he is generally well able to set his 
European relatives an e.vample in ‘&martness’ 
uud fraudulent ingenuity. 


Take, for instance, the latest system of horse¬ 
stealing in Texas. Two men work in concei't; | 
they watch the columns of the newspapers for 
advertisements of stinyed horses ; and as soon as 
they read that a rancheman has picked up a 
strange animal for winch he wants the owner, 
they begin work. One of the pair* calls at the 
rauche, examines the horse, and declares that it 
isn’t his. But he takes note of all its points, 
and ou'rejoiinng liis companion, ‘posts’ the latter 
thoi*oughly. Then No. H "oes to the lanche and 
describes his lost anuiml so thoroughly and 
minutely that there cun be no deception. Tlie 
description tallies exactly with the strayed liorse 
! on the ranche, which is therefore handed over to 
the stranger without further proof. But the 
stranger is a long way fixmi luuiie, and talks 
about the distance and the trouble of leading a 
spai'c horse, and so on, until he winds up with 
an ofler to sell the wanderer to the rancheman 
at something considerably under its value. The 
runcliemaii jumps at the bargain ; the stranger 
goes away w ith the money in liis j^ket; and 
a few days later, the mil owner of the horse 
turns up to claim and remove his property. 

These aie but a lew examples ot the manner 
in which genius is prostituted by civilised men 
who presumably call themselves Chiistians. It 
is doubtful, however, it e\cn an Anieiicau swin¬ 
dler cun eijual in cleverne.ss the Asiatic. The 
smile, which is childlike and bland, of the accom¬ 
plished Chinaman, often masks a profundity of 
cunning and a dextci-ity 111 fraud that the Cau¬ 
casian cuunol lival. 

Even the mild Hindu has a faculty for fraud 
that ia not ahvays suspcited. In the bazaars of 
(’alcutta and Bombay the vilest poison is sold to 
the Engll^h sailors in bottles branded and cap¬ 
suled us Maitell’s or Henncs.‘‘y’s Bramly, Dun- 
lille’s Wliisky, and tlie like. Jack jiavs the full 
piice of the genuine uitide, Imt is supplied with ' 
a villainous compound of native concoction. Tlie i 
dealer knows the value ot bi*ai»d«. He laj’s in 
a stock ot the genuine buttles, and never disturbs 
labels or cajisules. By the skilful application 
of the hlow'pipc, he dulls a small hole in the 
bottom of the bottle, draws ofi all tlie genuine 
liquid, lepluccs it with his poiaonous stufl, closes 
up the hole so that no trace remains, and palms 
ofl tlie bottle on unsuspecting Jack as real 
‘Martell’ or ‘fine ohl lush.’ The abstracted 
Injiibr wull, of course, alw'ays sell on its own 
merits elsewhere. 

Aiiotlier ingenious device of the mild Hindu 
IS to drill a liole in the thickness of a rupee, and 
then, with infinite labour and skill, to scrape oui 
the silver fiom the t/iAw/c, leaving only a sort of 
shell, without damaging the impression or the 
rim. J^ead is then pouied gently in, mixed with 
some alloy which gives the requisite ring, and 
the hole U carefully closed. Only a very keen 
and experienced e}e can detect the imposture. 
The silver which is thus abstracted w'ill be 
worth less than a shilling, and the manipulator 
has still his rupee to spend. But the operation 
may occupy him the greater portion of a week,, 
during which time he might liave earned two 
rupees by honest work! 

In fact, it may be said that if all the ingenuity 
and talent which ar^ applied to swindles were 
directed to l^itimate ends, the rewards would be 
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to let him know by my careless air that whatever 
1 did for him he must regard as an obligation, or 
as an expression of my gmtitude ; but that 1 was 
not to be commanded. 1 believed I could witness 
an expression of embarrasKnieut in his fixed regard 
tiiat 1 had not before noticed in him. He eyed 
metos though lost in thought, and 1 waited. 

‘Would you object,’ s^id he, ‘to ascertain our 
latitude at noun to-day 1 ’ 

‘Not in the least’ 

He seemed to grow a little brighter. ‘And I 
should feel obliged,’ he continued, ‘if you’d work 
out tile longitude.’ 

‘With pleasure,’ I said. I looked at my watch. 
‘Where biiall I find n sextant?’ 1 demanded, not 
choosing he should know 1 was awuie that there 
was one in Mr Chicken’s locker. 

‘ 1 have a couple,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ I W'ill lend 
you one;’ and down he went for it with a flut¬ 
tered demeanour of eagerness. 

1 lingered till I supposed he had enteied his 
cabin, tlien put niy head into the skylight and 
called softly to Misc Temple, who was seated 
almost directly beneath for the air tliei-e : * He 
wishes me to take an observation with him.’ 

‘Wiiat is that r she answered, also speaking 
softly and turning up her face. 

*1 am to shoot the sun—you know, Miss 
Temple.’ 

‘Oil, pray, contrive to make bonie error— 

commit some blunder to make him suppose ’- 

She check<^d herself, and I heard the captain 
say that it was very hot as he came to the 
companion steps. 

In a few moments he arrived on deck, hugging 
a brace of sextant cases to his heart. He told me 
to choose ; I took the one neaiest to me, perceived 
that the iustruincnt was almost new, and as it 
was now hard ujmjii the hour ol noon, applied it 
to my eye, the cajitain standing alongside ol me 
ogling the sun likewise. 1 could see the men 
forwai*d, waiting lor the skipper to make eight 
belU, staring tlieir hardest at the no\V‘ unusual 
spectacle to them of two sc.\taiit3 at w'ork. For 
my i»art, 1 should have been shocked by the 
weakness of iny memory if 1 had not known 
what to do. During the two years I had spent 
at sea 1 was thorouglily grouinled in navigation-c- 
such as it was in those days ; and us 1 stood 
screwing tlie suu down to the horiz4m, the wliolc 
practice of the art, so far us my education iii it 
went, came back to me us freshly as though 1 had 
been taking sights ever since. 

He made eiglit bells. Mr Lush 'came att to 
relieve tlie„ deck, and 1 went below with Captain 
Hraine to w'ork out the harc]ue’s iKisition. 

1 smiled at Miss Tcm]>le as 1 entered the 
cuddy; she watched me et^crly, and the move- 
iiieiit of her lijw seemed to say, * Idon’t be long.’ 
Ill fact, her face had that nieaiiing ; and 1 g,'ivc 
her a reassuring nod ere turiiiQg to follow the 
captain into liis berth. The apartment was smuli 
and cheerful, plainly stocked with the customary 
details of a humble skipper’s sea-bedroom : a cot, 
a Buiull table, a cushioned locker, a few matlie- 
luutical instrunients, a little hanging shelf of 
strictly nautical books, and so on. His chrono¬ 
meter was a good one, handsome for tliose days, 
of a quality one would hardly expect to find in 
a little trading-barque of the pattern of this Lady 
BUinchu, There was u bag ol charts in a comer. 


and a small chart of the world lay half unrolled 
upon the table, with a bit of the Atlantic Ocean 
visible exhibiting the skipper’s ‘pricking’ or 
tracing of hi» course down to the preceding 
day. 

‘Here’s ink and paper, sir,’ said he; ‘sit ye 
down, and let’s sec if we can tally.’ 

I w'as always a tolerably quick Imnd at figures, 
and had soon completed my calculations, feeling 
as though I was at sea again in sober profes¬ 
sional earnebt The captain worked with extruor- 
dinaiy gravity; liis singular eyes overhung the 
paper without a wink, mid his yellow counten¬ 
ance, with his blue chops and chin, w’ore the 
melancholy of a mute’s lace, mixed with an in¬ 
definable quality of distress, as though his mental 
eflorts were putting him to physiial pain. We 
agreed to a second in our latitude, hut difl'ered in 
our longitude by something (wer seven miles. 

‘You’ll be in the right, sir—you’ll be in the 
right!’he cried, smiting tlie table with his fisk 
‘It is clear you know the ropes, Mr Dugdale. 
I’ll abide by your reckonings.—And now I want 
ye to do me a iurthcr survice.’ 

‘What is that, cajituin?’ said T. 

‘Well, ye may reckon, of course, that I can 
w’rite,’ he answcicd ; ‘but I never was topweight 
witli iiiy pen, as Jack says, nor, for the matter 
of that, W’as Chicken much of a hand. U’here 
was some woids wliich he was aluays making 
a foul hawse oi. Now, what I want ye to do, 
Air Dugdale, is to keep my log foi* me.’ 

‘All this,’ said I carelessly, yet w’akhing him 
with utlciitioi), ‘is pradically making a chief 
oflicer of me.’ lie <Iid not answer. ‘Of course, 
I don’t object,’ 1 continued, stimulated more per¬ 
haps by Miss Tcmjile’s than by my own view’s, 
‘to oblige in any pos.'iible iiianncr a gentle¬ 
man ’- 

‘J am no gentleman,’ sai<l he, with a wave of 
the hand. 

‘- to W'hom A1js.s Temple and myself 

owe our lives. Hut 1 may take it that it is 
ihoionghly understood the young Judy and inyKelf 
are to quit your hospitable little ship at the first 
opporluiiil} that may offer’ 

lie reganled me in silence for I should say 
at least u niniutc; I was positively beginning to 
belicvi‘ that he liad fallen dumb. At last 
he seemed to come to lite. He nodded slowly 
tine' times and said very deliberately: ‘Mr 
Dugdale, you and me will be having a talk later 
on.’ 

‘Hut, good God, captain,’ cried I, stai'tled out 
of my assumed manner of inditterciice or ease, 

‘ you will at least assure me that you ’ll make no 
^hfficulty of transhipping ns when the chance to 
do so occurs ?’ 

He again silent, all the while staring at 
me ; and presently, in a deep voice, said, ‘Later 
on, sir and w'ltli that stood up. 

‘’H«)W much later on ?’ I impuied. 

He tappinl his brow witli his forefinger and 
aiiswei'ed: ‘ It needs reflection, and I must see mv 
way clearly. So far it’s all right I’m much 
obliged to }e, I’m sure;’ and he went to the door 
and hedd it open, closing it upon himsell' after 1 
hud stepped out 

At the instant I resolved to tell Miss Temple 
of what had pus-sed ; then swiftly thought no ! 
It will only frighten the poor girl, and slie can- 
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not advise me ; I must wait a little ; and with a 
smiling face I seated mjrpelf by her aide. But 
secretly, I was a good deal worried. I chatted 
lightly, told her that there was nothing whatever 
significant in the captain’s request that 1 should 
check his calculations by independent observa¬ 
tions, and did iiiy utmost^ by a variety of cheerful 
smull-talk referring wholly to our hitnation, to 
keep her heart up. Nevertheless, secretly, I was 
much bothere«l. The man had something on his 
mind of a dark, mysterious nature, it seemed to 
me ; and I could not question that it formed 
the motive of his interrogatories as to my seaman¬ 
ship, and of his testing iny qualities tia a navigator 
by putting a sextant into iny Jiand. Whatever 
his seci^t might pi’ove, was it likely to stand 
between us ainl our quitting this barque for 
something homewar<l bound It was most in¬ 
tolerably certain that if Captain Bhiine chose 
to keep me aboard, I must remain with him. For 
how snoul*! I be able to get away? .Suppose T took 
it upon myself to signa] a vessel wlien he was 
below : the hailing, the noise of backing the yards, 
the clamoui* of tlie necessary inano-uvring, would 
hardly fail to bring him on <U*ck ; and if he 
chose to or<ler the men to keep all fust with 
the boat, there cauhl be no help for it; he 
was captain, ami the seamen would obey 
him. 

These thought's, however, I kept to myself. 
The day parsed quietly. Again and again ATiss 
Temple ami I would search the waters for any 
sign of a shij); but I took notice tliat tlie barren¬ 
ness of the ocean did not produce the same air 
of profound misery and dejection which t had 
witiies3e‘l in her ye-sterday. In fai't, she had 
grown weary of complaining; she was liegin- 
ning to under^t.lml the i<llcne8s of it. From 
time to time, though at long intervals, something 
fretful would escape her, some reference to tlie 
wretched iliscomfort of being without change of 
apparel; to tlie misfortune of having fallen in 
with tlie ship, wliose foi’ecastle people, if lier 
captain was to he believed, were lor the most 
part no better than tlie company of brigands 
whom we liad scraped clear of that morning, 
lint it seemed to me that she. was slowly schooling 
herself to resignation, that she ha<l formeil a 
! resolution to look with some spirit into the face 
of our dilliculties, a i>osturc of mind I w'as not 
a little thankful to beliohl in her, for, God knows, 
my own anxiety was heavy enough, and I did 
not want to a<ld to it the sympathetic trouble 
her grief and despair caused me. 

All day long tlie weather coiitiniie<l very glori¬ 
ous. The captain ordered a short awning to be 
spread over the poop, and Miss Temple and I 
sat in the slmdow of it during the greater part 
of the afternoon. There was notliing •tp read ; 
there was no sort of amusement to enable us to 
kill the time. Nevertjielesa, the hours drifted 
fleetly past in talk. Miss Temple was more 
communicative than she had ever before been ; 
talked freely of her family, oi her friends and 
acquaintances, of her vi-its abroad, and the like. 
She told me that she was never weary of riding, 
that her chief ilclight in life was to follow the 
hounds; and indeed she chatted so fluently on 
one thing and anotlier that she appeared to forget 
our situation : a note almost of gaiety entered 
her voice ; her dark eyes sparkled, and the cold, 


marble-like beauty of her face warmed to the 
memories which rose in her. I gathered from ! 
her conversation that she was the only living 
child of her mother, auTl that there was nothing 
between her and a very tolerable little fortune, 
as I might infer from her description of the 
home Lady Temple had kept up in her husband’s 
life, ami that she still, though in a diiiiini»1ie<j 
degree, supported for the sake of her daughter, 
though she heiself lay paralysed and helples'^, 
looked after in Miss Temple’s absence by a maiden ; 
sister. 

I recollect wondering wdiilst I listened to her 
that, so fine a woman as she and a fortune to | 
boot had not long ago married. Was she waiting 
for some man with whom she could fall in lore ? 
or was it some lai^c dream of title and estate 
that liiiidcreil her ? or was it that she was without 
a heart? No, thought I; her heart w'ill have 
had nothing to do with it* Your heartless girls 
get married as fast os tlie rest of them; and was 
she heartless? It was not easy to let one’s gaze 
plumb the glowing liquid depths of her eyes, 
which seemed to iny fancy to be charged with 
the fires of sensibility and passion, and believe 
her heartless. 

There w'as something wild in the contrast be¬ 
twixt the imaginations she raised in me by her 
talk of her home and her pleasures with her own 
beauty at haml to richly colour every fancy she 
inspired—betwixt my imagination, I say, and 
the r(*aUties about us, as 1 would most poignantly 
feel whenever I sent a glance at old Lush. He 
was a mule of a man, and stood doggedly at a 
distance, never aililressed nor oflej-ed, indeed, to 
approach us, though sometimes I would catch 
him taking me in frem head to toe out of the 
corner of his surly eyes. Possibly, my showing 
that I had a trick of navigation above his know¬ 
ledge excited his spleen ; or maybe his hatreil 
of the captain led liini to dislike me because of 
the apparent intimacy between the skipper and 
me. Aixyway, I wimld catch myself looking at 
him now with a feeling of misgiving for which 
I could find 110 reason outside of the mere move¬ 
ment of my instincts. 

It was in the second-day w'ntch that evening; 
Miss TcMuplc was resting in the little cuddy, and 
T 8tepi>ed on to the main-deck to smoke a pipe. 
The topmost canvas of the barque delicately 
swayeil under a cloudless heaven that was darkly, 
deeply, beautifully blue with the shadow of the 
coming night. A large star trembled above the 
ocean verge in the ea'-t; but the glow of sunset 
still lingere<l in the nest over a sea of wonderful 
smoothness rippling in frosty lines to the breeze 
that gushed from between the sunset and the 
north. 

The carpenter had charge of the deck ; the 
captain was in his cabin. \Vhilst I lighted my 
pipe, I caught sight of the man Joe Wetherly 
seated on the foaming of the fore-hatch past 
the little galley, lie was puffing at an inch 
of dusky dajr with his arms folded upon his 
breast, and his countenance composed into an 
air of sailorly iiic<lilation. This seemed an oppor¬ 
tunity for me to learn what he hod to tell or 
might be willing to impart about the inner life 
of the Lady Blanche^ and I went along the deck in 
an easy saunter, as though it was my notion to 
measure the planks for an evening stroll. I J 
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statied when abreast of him with a manner of 
pleased surprise. 

*0h! it 18 you, Wetheriy? My old acquaint¬ 
ance, Smallridge’s IriendT No sign of the India- 
man, though. I fear we have outrun her by 
leagues. And always when yon ai*e on the look¬ 
out for a sail at sea, nothing heaves into 
siglit' 

He rose to my accost, and saluted me with a 
respectful sea-bow, that is, by scraping hie fore¬ 
head with his knuckle with a little kick back of 
his left leg. 

‘ That’s right enough, sir,’ he answered. * I ’ve 
been sailing myself in a ship for six weeks in 
middling busy waters, too, with ne’er a sight of 
auytliiug—not so much os the tail of a gull.’ 

* Pray sit,’ said 1; ‘ I ’ll kecj> yon company. 
This is the right spot for a smoke and a yarn ; 
quiet and cool and out of the road of the i^oop.’ 

He grinned, and*we sfeated ourselves side by 
side. I talked to him first about the Countess 
Lla, explained the circumstance of my being in 
company with Miss J'emple, told him wlio she 
was, and spoke of her shipwrecked condition so 
far as her wardrobe went, and how eager she 
was to return to England ; but the old sailor 
made very little of her being in want of a change 
of dress. 

* There is no need, sir,’ said he, * for the lady 
to distress her mind with con-siderations of a 
shift o’ vestments. I allow she can use a needle 
for herself*; there’s iieedle» and tlu^ead at her 
sarvice forrads; and how much limion do she 
W’ant ? "Why, one of the skipper’s table-cloths ’ud 
fit her out, 1 should say.’ lie turned his figure¬ 
head of a face upon me as he added: *’Tain’t 
the loss of clotlies, sir, as should occupy her 
thoughts, but the feeling that she’s been took off 
that there wreck and is safe.’ 

I fully agreed with him, with some inw'ard 
laughter, wondering wdiat Miss Tein}dc would 
think if she liad overheard his speech. One 
thing led to another; at last I said : 

‘Wetheriy, I am going to ask you a plain 
question; it io one sailor making inquiry of 
another, and you’ll accept me as a shipmate, I 
know.’—He nodded.—‘Is not youi captain want¬ 
ing V and I touched my head. 

‘ Well,’ he answered after a pause, think so, 
and I’ve been a-tbinking so pretty nigh ever since 
I’ve been along with him.’ 

‘ What caused his mate’s death V 

‘He died in a swound,' he answered—‘fell dead 
alongside the wheel as he w'as looking into the 
compass.’ 

‘Have the sailor’s noticed anything queer in 
their captain V 

‘They ’re such a party of ignorant scowbankers,’ 
said he, w'ith a slow look round, to make sm-e 
that the coast was clear, ‘that I don’t believe 
they’re capjible of noticing anything if it ain’t 
a pannikin of rum shoved under'their noses.’ 

‘ I don’t mind wdiispering to you,’ said I, ‘ that 
the captain hinted to me they werh not a very 
reputaolc body of men—talked vaguely of muti¬ 
neers and convicts, with one fellow amongst 
them, ’ I went on, bating my voice to a mere 
whisper, ‘ who had committed a murder.’ 

He stared^ at me a moment, and then tilted his 
! cap over his nose to scratch the hack of his 
ibiAd'" 

' . ■ 


‘He’ll know more about ’em, then, than I do,’ 
he i*e8poniled; ‘they’re ignorant enough to do 
wrong without troubling themselves much to 
think of the job when it was over. Mutineei'- 
ing 1 dou’t doubt some of ’em have practis^ 
As to others of ’em being convicts, why, who’s 
to tell? Likely us not, says I. B\it when it 
comes to murder—a middling serious chai^'e, ain’t 
it, sir? Of coui*8e I duimo—wdio might the party 
be, air V 

‘Oil,’ I exclaimed, ‘it was a vague sort of talk, 
as I told you. But if Miss Temple and I are 
to stick to this ship till wc ^et to the Mauritius, 
it w'ould comfort her, and me, too, for the 
matter of that, to learn that her ciew ai’e not 
the band of rutfians we have been led to imagine 
them.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ he exclaimed thoughtfully—‘I’m 
sure you’ll forgive me, but 1 don’t rightly 
rccolle(^t your name.’ 

‘ Dugdale.’ 

‘Well, Mr Dugdale, a.8 you asks for my opinion. 
I’ll give it ye. Of coiiifc, it’ll go no fui<ler, as 
betw’een man and man.’ 

‘ Certainly not. 1 am myself trusting you up 
to the hilt, as what I have said must assuie you. 
Vou may speak in perfect confidence.’ 

He took a cautions look round : ‘Thm-e’s but 
one man to bo regularly ateered of, and that’s 
Mr Lush. I believe be’d knile the cupt’n right 
olf if so be as he could be sure we men wouMa’t 
round up(m hmi. I don’t nieaii tt» say he han’t 
got cause to hak the capt’n. He’s a woikiiig man 
without knowledge of jn'i-Hte customs, and I be¬ 
lieve the capt’n's said more to him than he ought 
to have said , more than any gentleman would 
have dreamt of .'-ayiiig, aiul all because this here 
carpenter han’t got the art o’ eating in a way 
to please the eye. But ihi'* here Mr Lush leels 
it too much : he’s allowed it to eat into hU 
mind ; and if so be there should come a difficulty, 
the capt'n wouldn’t find a irieuvi in Inni, and so 
I tells ye, sir. 1 don’t want to say moren ’& neces¬ 
sary ami proper to this here occasion (*f your 
questions; but tliougli the crew’s a desperate 
Ignorant one, ne’er a man among ’em capable 
of writing or sptdling any more 'n the carpenter 
hisself, there’s only him to be afeered of, so far 
as I’m capable ol disarning; though, of coui’ae, 
il he slumld tarn to and try and work uj) their 
feelings, tliei*e’8 naturally no telling how the 
sailors *ud show.’ 

‘They seem a pietty smart set of fellows,' 
said I, finding but little comfort to be got out 
of this long-winded delivery ; ‘the ship is beauti¬ 
fully clean, ami everything looks to be going 
straight aboard of you.’ 

‘Oh, eveiy man can do his bit,’ he answ'ered; 
‘but if'I w'us you, sir, being in charge, as 
you are, of a beautiful young lady, tor the 
likes of which, this hei'e little barque, with 
nothen but men aboaitl, and such shabby food 
as goes aft, is no proper place—if 1 was -you, 
I says, says I, i’d get aw'ay as soon as ever 1 
could.’ 

1 men billy bestowed a few sea-blessiiigs on the 
head of this marine Job’s comforter, but con¬ 
trived, nevertheless, to look as though I was much 
obliged to him for his information and advice; 
and after we had continued discoursing on a 
variety of nautical topics for some ten minutes 
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or qtwrter of an hour longer, I proceeded oft, and 
spent tbe rest of the evening in conversing with 
Miss Temple in the cabin or in walking the deck 
with her. 

PUNISHMENT OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 
Afteu reading yonr late ntlicle upon the Punish- 
nient of Seamen in Her Majesty’s Navy, T thought 
it would not be altogether inappropriate to ofler 
your I'cadei's a short account of tlie manner in 
which punishment is meted out to tlie oflicers of 
that service for tlje various offences to which 
human nature is subject, and especially that })art 
of human nature which ‘goes down to tlie sea in 
ships.’ 

And first with regard to Junior oflicers, and by 
junior I mean what is known in the service as 
‘subordinate,’ not having yet received a ‘connnis- 
sion’ from Her Majesty. I'liose young officers 
vary m age from biurtceu to nineteen, and mess, 
together witli a few of the very junior com¬ 
missioned ollicci’s, in the gunroom. By far the 
larger niiinber of subordinate officers are, of 
course, uii«Ulnpnieu. 

Every reader of ^farrj'aC.s novels must be well 
acquainted with the m.iny scrapes into which the 
midshipman of that ilay was constantly falling, 
and with the various forms of [)miishinent which 
seem tt) have formed the loutiiie of a junior 
officer’s life. 

His day was made np very easily; the whole 
time he iiad to spare from punishment, for 
offences ali’vady coiinnitteil, was spent m devising 
new scheme-., in bivaking more laws. Appa¬ 
rently, to vary the uionotony of this kiml of life, 
lie would occasionally ‘keep a clear sheet’ for 
n slioii; time, j>ay .strict attention to duty, and 
be a patWrn to his inossmates ; but these fits 
never lasted long, the tem[>tatioii to again break 
through the routine of the ship or to act in dis¬ 
obedience to tlu; laws ol the service, always 
proving too strong to be resi-sted. 

The usual punishment for all minor olVences in 
the old days was ‘ ma'«t-heaiHng ’ Tliis collsl^ted, 
as every one kuow-, in the culprit being ‘pcrclieil’ 
aloft upon the ci'oss-trees for a certain or uncer¬ 
tain number of hours, the lime depending upon 
the gravity of the offence committeil and tlie 
temper or mood of the officer ordering the aM.cnt. 
To receive instructions to remain at the nm‘*t- 
head ‘until further orders,’ must have been the 
most galling, the item of uncertaiuty being added 
to the other iuconveiiiciiccs ; and then, iiiuy be, 
forgetfulness was a well-known failing of the 
officer of the watch, nud the uncertainty was 
almost reduced to a certainty that the fact of 
there being a midshipman at the m^Kt-liead 
would be altogether forgotten, and the said 
middy’s stay there prejonged even moi-e indef¬ 
initely than seemed likely wlicn he at first 
ascended. One can imagine the anxious glances 
directed to the deck, the occffsioual spiu’k of 
hope when the olKcer’s eagle glance happened 
to be directed skywards. 

The principal factor in mast-heading ns a 
punishtnent seems to have been the enforced 
BoUtude, the separation from congenial com- 
paDioDship and pursuits, which it entailed ; yet 
Captain ^rryat recalis some of the hours he 


thus spent aloft as among the happiest in his 
existence, passed in quiet, restful contemplaticH^ 
and somewhere tells a story about a young 
frequently-punished mefemate of his who, wise 
by cxpeiience, always, when mast-hea<le<l, can^ 
up some interesting book with whicli to post 
away tlie otherwise, to him, tedious horn's, and 
who, carrying out this practice one day, foifhd 
that his sole companion during his stay aloft 
was a Prayer-book which liad been given him 
by his mother, and which he had unintentionally 
secreted in his haste, instead of the more worliUy 
volume he had sought; his consequent reflections, 
and the study of tlie contents of his niothePs gift, 
which he now opened ior the firf>t time, produced 
so good a result that he became a reformed lad, 
and, formerly idle and careless, a good and trust¬ 
worthy officer. 

Mast-heading uiuluubWdly gave the junior 
officer ample lime for rcllestion upon the inisK 
deeds of which his punishment was the conse> 
ipicnce. To sit ‘uji aloft’ for hours undisturbed, 
except for an o«'ca.«^ional hail tro»ii the officer ■ot 
the watch of ‘Mast-head thei-e! do you see any¬ 
thing of the gig?’ or, ‘Let me know when the 
Admiral leaves the pier;* or, again, if at sea, of 
some slionteil reque>t lo know vhul you make 
ol ‘that bar«|ue on the lee bow,’ought uiuloubt- 
eilly in the long run to tend to one’s refonna- 
tioii; solitary confinement without the deadening 
effect of the lour walla 

111 these days of inastless shim, of stump masts 
witli military top«>, mast-heading is almost out 
of the que.'>tion ; even in lliose very few shijis 
still left with tall, fully-rigged masts, their cross- 
trees are seldom ined as seats of penance. Mast¬ 
heading as a punishment is out of date ; no 
longer does the refractory junior officer calm hU 
leeling^ by the enforced survey of a boundless 
sea from a dizzy height above the snow-wliite 
deck. ‘ Snow-white clocks’ themselves are rapidly 
bt'coming scarce in Her Majesty’s navy ; their 
j>laces tiinf being occupied by tuirels, conning 
towers, ‘turtle-backs,’ and unsightly steel struc- 
tur(“s of every descrijdioiL 

And now to come to what is reallv the subject 
of this article, tlie present-day puni&linients. 

»Sto])page of leave lanks first, being in moat 
;Jeueral use, and i» applied in a more or less 
severe degree for all those offences against dis¬ 
cipline ^vluch are not of so highly serious a 
nature as to mciit ‘reporting to Admiral’ or 
‘Admiralty.’ Jf the gravitj of the offence com- 
mitted deiimnd.s communication uith the Lords 
C’ommishioncrs, removal of the olliccps name 
from the Navy List usually follows? Stoppage 
of leave is a much more iiksoine punishment now 
that so much time is spent in Imrbour, so many 
‘shore-going* acquaintances made, than in the 
times of long ago, uheii remaining on board was 
offen preferable to a long tiip in a bumbooi 
ami a solitoiy •ramble on terra-firmo. Then,, 
again, hefoi*o the introduction of steam, voyagee 
were very kmg, and a middy would often, on 
arrival of his ship in harbour, find that hia 
one suit of mufti was sadly deteriorated owing to 
the combined action of cockroaches and damp. 

‘Breaking leave,* which very seldom occurs 
is always very severely punished. Keeping 
‘w'atch and watch’ and an extra allowance 
of night-watches are both useful methods ctf | 
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correcting the young officer, and are chieDy 
applied when the crime consists of some neglect 
ot doty, late relief of the deck, &c. 

A midsliipman’s win^-bill is limited by the 
Admiralty Instructions; but the captain has the 
power of still further limiting, or, if necessary, 
etopping it altogether for offences in that 
diction. 

Inattention to the teaching of the instructors, 
backwardness in studies or duty, is met by * extra 
school* or ‘extra drill,’ as the case may be. 

In the words of Mr Gilbert, the punishment 
is made to fit the crime; fur instance, the case 
of the midshipman of a sailing cutter failing to 
bring his boat alongside in a pmper seaman-like 
manner would possibly entail that officer * stand¬ 
ing off and on* the gangway during an hour, 
when otherwise he would be enjoying tlie com¬ 
forts of his berth and the companionship of his 
messmates. Not keeping a proper lookout when 
on watch might meet with an order to keep the 
remainder of the four hours in one spot, w'ell in 
sight, instead of being free to roam fore and aft 
as before. Inatteiidnnce at‘reolcrs,* or failing to 
‘heave the log’ accurately, would possibly carry 
with it the objection of having to * report ’ every 
quarter of an hour, when on watch, until further 
orders. 

First offences are always dealt with very 
lightly, and are usuiilly met by a caution or a 
repiimaiid. 

Disobedience or neglect of ‘gunroom’ law is 
often punished by the senior officers of the mess 
—who are responsible for internal older and dis¬ 
cipline—and 18 usually administered by means 
of a ‘dirk’ scubbanl. This kind of punishment 
is, of course, nut recognised, but is admittedly 
of good effect, and materially aids in the right 
training of those born to coimnaiid in the future, 
and upon whom the results of England’s future 
battles-^^muy they be few—will greatly depend. 

Infringement of the Articles of Wiir, or 
Queen’s llcguliitious, ami Admiralty Initructions, 
by a senior officer is followed by a trial by couit- 
martial, the sentence varying from a ‘rcpiimand’ 
to that of ‘death;* or the ‘prisoner’ may, of 
course, bo ‘ acquitted.’ The more usual punibh- 
meuts are ‘Dismissal from ship,’ ‘Loss or more 
or less seniority,’ ‘Dismissal fioiu Her Majesty s 
service;’ and the more lenient one of ‘a severe 
reprimand;’ but in every cose the fact of 
having been ‘court-martialed’ carries with it a 
black mark to the end of the officer’s career. 


FORGET-ME-NOT, 

CHAW’ER IIL 

Ik point of artistic beauty and delicacy of floral 
arrangement throughout Arlington Street, No. 
281 certainly bore away the paluf; for Miss Dene, 
like most country girls, had a positive passion for 
flowers—a graceful fancy she was fortunately in 
a position to gratify. Many an envious eye fell 
upon that cool fa 9 ade with its wealth of glorious 
bloom ; many a darling of fashion paused as he 
passed on liis listless way, and foi^ot his betting- 
book and other mundane speculations, to wonder 
busily who might some day be the fortunate man 
... . . —.... - 


to call that perfectly-appointed mansion and its 
beautiful mistress his own. For Vere Dene could 
have picked and chosen from the best of them, 
and giticed their ancestral homes; but now she 
was ffve-and-twenty ; so they came at last to 
think it was hopeless, and that a heart of mai'ble 
pulsed languidly in that beautiful bosom. 

The hall-door stood invitingly open; more, 
perhaps, in reality to catch the faint summer 
breeze, for the afternoon was hot, and inside, the 
place looked cool, dim, and deliciously inviting. 
On a table there lay a pair of long slim gaunt¬ 
lets, thrown carelessly upon a gold-mounted 
riding-whip; and coming down the shallow 
stairs, against a background of feathery fern and 
pule gleaming statuary, was Miss Dene herself. 
A stray gleam of sunshine, streaming through a 
painted window, lighted up her face and dusky 
hair; a beautiful face, with creamy pallor, over¬ 
laid by a roseate flush of health. The dark- 
brown eyes were somewhat lai^e; a tiille haid, 
too, a stern critic of beauty might have been 
justified in saying ; the tall graceful figure drawn 
up perhaps too proudly. Vere Dene wa.*, how¬ 
ever, no blushing dc^butante, but a woman who 
knew her alphabet of life frein alpha to omega j 
who was fully conscious of her jiower, and the 
value of her po-dtiou well enough to discern 
between honest admiration and stinlicd llaltcry, 
and to gather up the scanty grains of irutli 
without mistaking chaff for golden corn. There 
was no reflection of wisthil memory on the 
heiress’s face as she rode slowly down the street 
some time later, the cynosure of a<lmiring eyes. 
There was a rush and glitter of carriages hiiiTying 
paikwards, as she rode on her way alone, bowing | 
to one acquaiulunce or another, amt dividing her ; 
favours impartially. 

‘A beautiful face,’ murmured a bronzed 
soldierly-looking man to lii.s companion as they 
lounged listlessly against the rails of the Row, 
watching the light tide of fashion sweeping by. 
‘A perfect face, wanting only soul to make it 
peerless.—Who is she, Leslie?’ 

‘Who is she?’ laughed the other. ‘Is it 
possible you do not know Miss Dene?—But I 
forgot you had been so long in India. You re¬ 
member old Vavasour Dene, of course, and his son, 
the poetical genius, w'ho married some demure 
little country maiden, unknown to Debrett or 
Burke, and who was cut off with the traditional 
shilling accordingly. You can imagine the rest 
of the story ; a life-long feud between father and 
son, ending, as it usually docs, in tlie parent’s 
dying and cheating condemnation by an act of 
tardy justice. That handsome girl is old Dene’s 
heiress, a woman with all London at her feet, 
a quarter of a million in her own right, and i 
never a heoi't in the whole of her perfect 
anatomy.* 

Wholly unconscious of this storiette, and appa¬ 
rently of the admiration she naturally excit^, 
Miss Dene rode on down the Mile, with many a 
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shake of her shapely head as one gloved hand after 
another beckoned her to range alongside barouche 
or mail-phaeton ; till at length a slight crush 
brought her to a standstill. Almost iu iront of 
her was an open stanhope, wherein was seated 
a delicate fragile-looking lady, exquisitely dressed, 
and apparently serenely indilfcrent to the glances 
and smiles in her dii'ection. By her side sat 
a child of six or seven, a diminutive counterpart 
of herself, to her lair golden hair and melting 
pansy-blue eyes. Vei*c would fain have pushe<l 
her way through the crowd and passeil on; but 
the child had seen her, and uttered her name 
with a cry of innocent delight; and Vei*e, like 
many another who is credited with w'ant of heart, 
ha<l a tender love for children. 

‘Really, I owe Violet my grateful thanks,* 
murmured the owner of the stanhope tis Vere 
ranged alongside, ‘ Positively, I began to fear 
that you jueaut to cut me. I should never have 
forgiven my brother, if you had. My d<‘ar child, 
I warned him it was useless ; I did indeed. And 
now he saj's that his Iieart is broken, and that 
he shall never believe a woman any more.’ 

Vere looked <lown into the Marchioness ot 
Ilnilingham’s fair demure face with a little 
smile. 

‘So Lord Uearliaven has Ikcu abusing me?’ 
she sjiid. *I am disappointijd. I did not 
think he would have caiTied his woes into the 
boudoir.’ 

‘My dear Diana, he has done notldng of the 
kind. Surely a man iniglit be allowed to bewail 
his har«l lot with his only sister.—Violet, my 
darling chihl, do be careful how you cross the 
road.’ 

This ururning, ad«lressed to the diminutive 
little lady, who had succecde«l uiisecu in open¬ 
ing tlie carriage door, came too late; for by 
this time the volatile child had recogui»ed some 
beloved ac<juainlance over the way, and indeed 
was already beyond tbo reach rif warning. Vere 
watched the somewhat hazardous passage breath- 
le 8 >ly, then, sitisfied tliat Iicr small favourite Inul 
nuule the dangerous journey in salety, turned to 
her companion again. 

‘I have a genuine regard for Lord Bearhaven,’ 
said she, Kpcakiiig with an ellbrt, ‘ too great a 
regard to take advantage of his friendship under 
false pretences. I shall never forget the kind¬ 
ness he once ditl mo iu the hour of my great 
titiuble. Will you tell him so, please ? and say 
that perhaps for the present it will be well for 
us nut to meet.’ 

‘Now, that is so like both of yon/Lady Hur- 
lingham cried, fanning herself in some little heat 
I ‘ Why will you both persist in making so, serious 
a business of life? at anyrute, you might have 
some consideration for ps more frivolous-minded 
mortals. Vere, if you do not come to my J^wel 
Ball on Thursday, I—I—well, I will never speak 
to you again.’ « 

‘ So I am to be coerced, then. I am morally 
bound to be present since the Society papers have 
romised the world a sight of tlie Vere diamonds; 
esides which, I simply dare not incur your lady¬ 
ship’s displeasure.’ 

‘£ wonder if you have a heart at all,’ said the 
other musingly. ‘Sometimes 1 almost doubt it; 


and the times I generally doubt it most are 
immediately after those moments when 1 have 
flattered myself that 1 really liave begun to detect 
symptoms of that orgitn. The romantic ones 
have been libelling again. Would you like to 
hear the latest story ?’ 

‘You stopped me for this, I presume. Posi¬ 
tively, you will not know a moment’s peace till 
you have told mo. I am all attiuitiou.’ 

‘ They are saying you have no hearty because it 
was given away long ago : tliey say there is a 
rustic lover somewhere in hobnails and gaiters 
who won your affections, and is afraid to speak 
since 3 'ou became a great lady.’ 

Vere did not reply or glance for a moment into 
her friend’s sparkling miscluevoiw face. A deeper 
tinge of colour flushed the creamy whiteness of 
neck and brow, like tlie pink hue upon a snowy 
rose. 

‘They do me too much bonour/ she replied. 
‘ Such a model of constancy in this world of ouw 
would indeed he a }>earl umongbt women. Pray, 
do they give a name to this bashful Corydon of 
mine ? ’ 

‘ Naturally, nothing but the traditional second- 
cousin, ma chhi‘. Really, it is quite*, a pretty 
romance—the struggling artistic genius who is 
too proud to speak, now you are in another 
sphere. Surely you arc not offended ? ’ 

In spite of her babyish affectatious and infan¬ 
tine innocence, mere mannerisms overlying a 
tender kindly heart, Helena, Marchioness of 
Hurliiighain, was not entirely without an under- 
lying vein of natural shrewdness. Slie was clever 
enough to see now that the iuiKuently-directed 
shaft of a bow drawn at a venture had i>enetrated 
between the joints of Vere’s armour, in spite of 
her iHiipiitatioii for being perhaps the must 
invulnerable woman in London. 

‘1 am not offended/ Vere answered, recoveniig 
her chill composure at length ; ‘only such fri¬ 
volity mmoys one at times. What a lot of idle 
scandal ppor womankind has to eiulurc!—What is 
that ? 

Gradually above the roll of carriaps, the 
clatter of hoofs, the subdued mnniiur of voices, 
and light laugliter, a louder, sterner hum arose. 
Borne down on the breeze came distant sounds of 
slrife, and now and then a shriek in a woman’s 
shrill notes ; it seemed to swell as it some panic 
had stricken the heedless crow<l farther down the 
diive. Every face restless aiul uneasy with the 
siuhien consciousness of some coming danger, was 
turned in the dii’ection whence tJie evidence of 
trouble arose, as a carriage ami jjair of horses, 
coming along at lightning speed, scattered pedes¬ 
trians and rideiw right and lelt, like a flock of 
helpless sheep, in a wild medley of confusion. 

As if by magic, a lam* seemed to have opened, 
and coming along the open space toi’c a pair of 
fidy chestnuts, dragging utter them in their fear 
ami fright a muH phaeton as if it had been match¬ 
wood. With a feeling of relief, the helpless 
spectator.^ m>ticed that the vehicle was empty, 
save for its driver, who, with bare head and face 
white as death, essayed manfully to steer the 
ma<hlened animals straight down the roadway, 
a task remlered doubly dangerous and difficult 
from the crowded state of the Row, and the 
inability of certain tyros to keep the path 
sufficiently clear. 
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It was on the afternoon of the second day of pose to ask me more questions on navigation and 
those two about which I have spoken, and it was seainanship T 

drawing on to six o’clock, four hells of the first * Mr Dugdale/ he exclaimed, speaking ve:^ 
dog-watch. The captain had been on deck since slowly, though the excitement that worked in 
four, and for the last twenty minutes he had him rendeml his voice deep and unusually clear 
been standing a little to the right of the fellow and loud, * I'have come to the conclusion that 
who was steering, eyeing me with an intentness you are a gentleman very well able to sanre 
that had a long time before become embaiTassing, me, and by sarviug me to sorve yourself. 1 Ve 
4od I may say distressing. Whenever I turned been a-turniug of it over in all hours of the 
my head towards him, I found his gaze fixed day and a g(>o<l many hours in the night, too, 
upon me. Miss Temple and 1 were seated too since the moment when ye first stepj^d over 
near him to admit of our commenting upon the the side, and 1 ’ve reaolveu to take ye into my 
singular regard that he was bestowing upon me. confidence/ 

She contrived to whisper, however, that she was lie nodded, and stood looking at me without 
certain his secret, whatever it was, was slowly speech for a few moments; then seated himself 
rising from the depths of his soul to the surface near me and loaned forwo^s with a forefinger 
of his mind. upon his thumb in a posture of computing. 

*1 seem to find a change in the man’s face,’ ^It was in the year 1831,’ he began, *that 1 
she said under her breath. ‘Let us walk, was third-mate oboai*d of a ship called the Oceaa 
Mr Dugdale. Such scrutiny os that is unbear- Monarch. We sailed from London with a cargo 
able.’ of mixed goods, bound to the port of Callao. 

As she spoke, four bells were struck forward. Nothing happened till we was well round to 
Mr Lush, who was icaning against the windlass the west’ards of Cape Horn, when the ship 
end, knocked the ashes out of his pipe and was set afu'e by the live cinders of the cabin 
slowly came aft to relieve tlie deck. I rose stove burning through the deck. The cargo was 
to walk with Miss Temple os she had pro- of an indummuble kind. In less than two hour's 
posed. Captain Braine called my name. He the vessel was in n blaze from stem to starn, by 
met me as I approache<l him, and said: ‘ I want which timt' we had got the boats over, and lay 
to have a talk with you in my cabin.’ at a distance waiting ior her to disappear. There 

There was something in his manner that was two boats, the longboat and a jolly-boat 
alarmed me. How shull 1 express it? An air The longboat was a middling big consaim, and 
of uneasy exultation, as of a mind proud of the most of tin* men went in her along with the 
achievement of a resolution at which the secret captain, a man named Matthews, and tlie second 
instincts tremble. For a moment I hung in the mate, a foreign clmp named Fulck. In our bout 
wind, strongly reluctant to box myself up alone, was the chief-male, Mr Kinldiman, myself, two 
unarmed as 1 was, with a man whose insanitj^, sailors, and a couple of young apprentices. We 
to call it BO, seemed str'onger in Inm at this wtis badly stocked with water and food ; and 
moment than 1 had ever before observed it after the Ocean Moiuirch hail foundered, Captain 
But the carpenter had now gained the poop; Matthews sings out to Mr Kuddiman to keep 
and the captain, on seeing him, instantly walked company. But it wasn’t to be done. The long- 
to the companion, down which he went to boat ran away from us, and then she hove-to and 
midway the ladder, and there stood waiting for took us in tow; but there came on a bit of a 
me to follow him. *' sea, and the line parted, and next morning we 

Tut, thought I, surely 1 am more than his was alone.’ 
match in strength, and I am on my guard ! Ah He paused. 

I put my foot on the ladder—tlie captain ‘1 am closely following you,’ said I, fancying 
descending on seeing me coming—I paused to 1 perceived a suspicion of inattention in me 
lean over the cover and say to Miss Temple : * in his face, and wondering what on earth his 
‘If you will 1 ‘eniain on deck, I shall he able story was going to lead to. He stood up, and 
to get away from him if he should prove te<Uous, foldmg his arms in the fii’st attitude he had 
by telling him that 1 have you to look after.’ adopted, proceeded, his voice deep and clear. 

‘What do you imagine he wishes to say?’ ‘•he ‘It came on to blow hard from the south- 
exclaimed with a face of alarm that came \ury ’urd and eust’nrd, au<l we had to up helium 
near to consternation. and run before the seas for our lives. This 

I could only answer with a helpless shrug went on for three or four days, till Mr Bud- 
of the shoulders, and the next minute 1 had dinmn reckoned that we was blowed pretty 
entered Captain Brainc’s cabin. nigh half-way across to the Marquesas. It then 

‘Pray sit you down,’ said he. He pulled off fell a stark calm, and we lay roasting under 
his straw hat and sent it wheeling through the a brofling sun with no fresh water in the boat, 
air into a corner, as though it Wei'S a boomerang, nor nothing to cat but a handful of mouldy 
and tell to drying his perspiring face upon a fragments of biscuit in the bottom of a bag that 
l^e pocket-handkerchief ; then folding his aims had been soaked with spray o’er and o’er again, 
tightly across his breast, and crooking bis riglit One of the apprentices went mad, and jumped 
knee whilst he dropped his chin somew'hat, he overboard, and was drownded. We was weak 
stood gazing at me under the shadow of his to help him; benides, ne’er a one of us but 
vvy heavy eyebrows with a steiidfastness I could thought him well off in that cool water, leaving 
oulywinpare to the stare of a cat’s eye. thirst and hunger behind him, and sinking into 

* well, Captain Braine,’ said I in an off-hand a deep sleep, os it might be. Then the other 
way, though 1 watched him with the narrowness apprentice was took bad, and died in a fit of 
a man who goes in fear, ‘what now is it I'etchiiig, and we put him over the side. When 
that 1 am tp hear from you? Do you pro- daylight * broke on the morning following that 
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job, we saw one of the sailors dead in the bottom they hardly knew how to swing ’em orer the 
of the boat T’other was the sicklier man of aide. Euddiman says to me: “I shall stick to 
the two, yet he hung ont, sir, and lived for the ship. If those boats are not swamped, they ’ll 
three days. We kept his body.’ blow away, and lier jlbople’ll starve, and our 

His cTeep tones ceased, and he stared at me. late job in that line is quite enough for me.” I 
Just a story of a bad shipwreck, thought I, so said 1 would stick by the ship, too, and we stood 
far. • watching whilst the Smuiards got their boats 

‘There came a light breeze from the east’ard,’ over. It was luck, and not management, that 
he continued after a little pause; ‘ but neither set the little craft afloat. The captain roaring 
Mr Kuddiman nor me had the strength of a out, made signs to us to come; hut we, pointing 
kitten in our arms, and we let the boat drive, to the sea, made motions to signify that they 
waiting for death. 1 thought it had come that would be capsized, and shook our heads. They 
same afternoon, ami on top of the sensation were mad with fright, and weren’t goinj^ to stay 
followed a fit, I allow, for 1 recollect no more, to .argue, and in twos and threes at a time tliey 
till on opening my eyes I found myself in a sprang into the boats like rats ; and whether 
hammock in the ’tween-decks of a little ship, they took food and wutey with them I can’t tell 
The craft was a small Spanish vessel, called the ye ; but this I know, that within twenty minutes 
Ronario. She liad floated into sight of our boat, of the Spanish bo’sun’s singing ont, the two boats 
and there was just enough strengtli left in Mr had disappeared, and Mr Ruddimon and me W'ere 
Ruddimaii to enable him to tlourisli his hand- alone.’ « 

kerchief so as they might sec the bo.at had some- He i^osc as he said this, and fell to pacing j 
thin" alive in her. Ne’er a soul aboard spoke the cabin floor in silence, with his head drooped, ! 
a syllable of English, and iicitlicr Mr Ruddiinaii and his arms hanging up and down like pump 
nor me understood a word of Spanish. We handles. 

couldn’t even get to larn where the brigantine ‘A very interesting story, captain, so far as it 
was bound to or where she hailed from. We goes,’ said 1, shifting a bit on my seat, as tbougb 
conversed with the crew in sign.s all the wime ns I supposed that the end was not far off now. 
though we had been cast away among savages. ‘ Of couise you were taken off by sonic poising 
We w’as both hearty nieii in those day^, and vessel?’ 

it wasn’t long aforts we hud picked up what He made no rei)ly to this, nor, indeed, seemed 
we had let fall during our ramble in the bout, to heed me. After several turns, he stopped, 
Well, the course the vessel mafic was something and looked me in the face, and continued to stare 
to the soiith’ard o’ west, and I took it we were with a knitted brow, ns though he were returning 
heading for an Australian port; but though I’d to his first resolution to communicate his secret 
make motioiiN, and draw with a piece of chalk with an effort that fell little short of. mental 
on the deck, and sing out the name of Sydney, anguish. He came slowly to his chair, and 
Melbourne, Otago, and such places, I’ll never started afresh. 

get more’n a stare, and a sluike of the head ‘ We sounded the well, and presently discovered 
and a grin, and a .diiug of the shoulders, for that the water she was taking in drained through 
an answer. In fact, it wa!=! like being sent the decks, and that she was tight enough in her 
adrift along with a compan}’ of monkeys.’ bottom ; and we reckoned that if we could get 

He dried his face again, took his seat as before, her ont of the trough, she’d live buoyant; so we 
and leaned towai'ds me in his former coniputmg surched ftg* the cai'peiiter’s chest, and found it, and 
posture with his eyes glued to my face. The let lly at tlie rulne with a chopper apiece, and 
singularity of their habitual expression was mtw after a bit, cleared the vessel of tlie wrecked spare 

f reatly heightened by a look of wildness, which and muddle, and got her to look up to it, and 
attx'ibuted in a measure to the emotions kindled she made middling good weather, breasting it 
in him by this recital of past and dreadful buffer- prettily under a tarpaulin seized in the weather 
ings. I sat as though engrossed l>y his story ;: intiiii riggin". The gale blew itself out after 
hut I had an eye for every movement in him as twenty-four hours, and the wind shifted into the 
well as for his face. east’arcls. We let drop the foresail; there was 

‘It came on to blow a gale of wind one mglit no more canvas on her to set, with the head 
after we had been aboard the brigantine about a of the mast gone, and with it the peak halliards 
fortnight. Tliey were a poor lot of bailors in and the sail in mgs. Our notion was to head 
the vessel, and so many as to be in one another’s for the Sandwich islands, l«*r we ttood by so 
road. They got the little ship in the trough, doing to fall in with a whaler, and failing help 
somehow, under more sail than she could stand of that sort there was civilisation over at Hawaii j • 
up to ; the niain-topmast went; it brought down but t’ others of the Polynesian rocks were mostly 
the fore-topmast, which wrecked the bowsprit cannibal islands, we bolicvetl, and we were for 
and jib-boom. The Spaniards ran about like giving them a wide berth. Tet we could do 
madmen, some of them ^crossing themselves, and nothing but blow before it. That you T1 under- 
praying about the decks; others hawding in, a stand, Mr Hugdafe?’ • 

maimer to terrify all liaiuls, though I can’t tell ‘ Quite,’ saicY I. 

yo what was said; the ship was in a horrible ‘It came oi*thick,’he continued, speaking with 
mess with Avreckoge, which nobody attempted intensity and in an utterance deep, clear, and 
to clear away. It blew very hard, and the seas loud, ‘ with a bit of a swell from the east’arda 
were bursting in smoke over the brigantine, that and a fresh wind singing over it I was at the 
lay unmanageable. At lost the boatswain of lier, liellum in the afternoon, and Kuddiman lay a^eep 
holding a sounding-rod in his hand, yelled out close against the companion hatch. I was drowsy 
something, and there was a rush for the boats for want of rest, and there was sleep enough 
stowed aniidshipa They were so crazy with fear in my eyes to make me see very ill. Suddenly 
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looking ahead, I caught sight of a sort of whitish 
shadow, aiid even wliilst I was staring at it, 
wondering whether it vapour or white water, 
it tooh shape os a low coral island, with clumps 
of toees here and there an<r a small rise of 
greenish land amhlships of it. I put tlie helium 
hard over, and called to Euddiman, who jumps 
and takes a look. “ A dead lee-shore, Braine,” 
tays he ; ** what’s to be done ? There’s no claw¬ 
ing off under this canvaa” What was to be 
done? The land lay in a stretch of reef right 
along our beam, w'ith the brigantine’s head falling 
off again to tlie drag of the foresail, spite of the 
helium being hard down. In less than twenty 
minutes she stnick, was took by the sw'ell, ond 
drove hard aground, and lay fixed on her bilge 
with her deck aslope to the beach that W'as within 
an easy jump from the rail.’ 

He broke off, and went in a restless, feverish 
way to the table axd unlocked an<l drew out a 
drawer, took a look at something witliin,' then 
shut the drawer with a convulsive movement of 
the arm and turned ^he key. I was now heartily 
wishing he would make an end. Down to this, 
the tale was just a commonplace narrative of 
manne suffering, scarcely reclaimed from in¬ 
sipidity by the singularity of the figure that 
recited it. But that was not quite it. I wa.^ 
under a constant fear of the next piece of 
behaviour he might exhibit, and my alurni was 
Considerably increased by the air of mystery with 
which he had examined the drawer and hurriedly 
closed it, us though to satisfy himself that the 
weapon he had lodged there was still in its place. 
Having* locked the drawer, he stood thinking a 
little, ^en taking up his Bible from tlie table, he 
approached me with it 

‘Mr Bugdale,’ he exclaimed, ‘before I can go 
on, I must have ye kiss this here hook to an 
oath.—Take it! ’ ho cried with a sudden fierce¬ 
ness ; ‘ hold it, and now follow me.’ 

‘Stop a minute,’ I said ; ‘you 01*6 telling me a 
story, that 1 have really no purticulas desire to 
hear. You have no right to exact an oath from 
me upon a matter that 1 cannot possibly be in the 
smallest degree interested in.’ 

‘ It’s to come,’ said he in a raven note ; ‘ ye 
shall be interested afore long.—Take the outh, 
sir,’ he added with a dark look. * 

‘ But what oath, man, what oath is it that I am 
to take?’ 

‘ That as the Lord is now a-listening to ye, you 
will never divulge to mortal creature the secret 
1 ’m agoing to tell ye, So help you God : and if 
you break your oath, may ye be struck dead at 
the momelit of it. So help ye God, again !’ 

I looked at him with asionishment and fear. 
No pen could express his manner as he pro¬ 
nounced these words—the dull fire that enteixid 
his eyes and seemed to enlarge them yet, the 
solemn^note his deep and trembling yet distinctly 
clear voice took—his mien of cbmmand that had 
the force of a menace 111 it as he stood upreared 
before me, his nostnls wide, his <face a dingy 
sallow, one arm thrusting the little volume at me, 
the ^ther hanging at Ins side with the fingers 
flenched. 

‘ I dare not take that oath,* said I, after a little 
of thinking, with every nerve in me tight- 
, so to speak, in readiness to defend myself 
he attack me. ‘Miss Temple will cer¬ 


tainly inquire what our talk has been about ; I 
will not imdeitake to be silent to her, sir. Keep 
your secret. It is not too late. Your narrative 
is one of shipwi-eck, and so far there is nothing 
j in it to betray.’ 

! With that I rose. 

‘Stop!’ he e.xcJuiiiied ; ‘you may tell the lady. 
There need be no object ion. I see how it lies 
betwixt you and her, and I’m not so oni'eason- 
nblc as to reckon she ’ll never be able to coax it 
out of ye. No. Your interests ’ll be hers, and of 
course she j^oes along with us. Tie my ciw I’m 
thinking ol. 

1 W'as boiTibly puzzled. At the same time 
curiosity was growing in me; and with the swift¬ 
ness of thought I 1 ‘eflected that whether I had 
his secret or not it would be all the same; 
he was most assuiedly a madman in this direc¬ 
tion, anyhow, if not in others; and it could be 
nothing more than some insane fancy which he 
had it in his head to impart, and wliich might be 
worth hearing if only for the sake of recalling 
it as an incident of this adventure when Miss 
Temple and 1 should have got away from the 
bai'que. 

‘ Mr Bugdale, you will swear, sir,’ he exclaimed. 

‘Very well,’ said I; ‘but put it a little more 
mildly, please.—Or see ! suffer me to swear in 
my own way. Give me that lwx)k. 

I observed that his hand was trembling 
violently as 1 took the volume 11*0111 him. 

‘ I swear,’ 1 said, * to keep secret from all 
mortal yiersons in this world saving Miss Temple 
whatever it is your intention now to tell me. 
So help me G(k 1,’ and I put the book to iny 
lips. ‘That oath excludes your creW',’ 1 added, 
‘and I hope you’ 1*6 sutislied v’ 

His face took a little complexion of life, and he 
almost smiled. 

‘ It *11 do—oh yes, it ’ll do,’ he exclaimed. ‘ I 
knew I could count upon you. Now then for 
it’ 

He resumed Ids seat, and leaning towards me 
with his unwinking eyes fixed upon my lace as 
usual, he proceeded tlius. 

{To be continued.) 

Hyacinth culture in Holland. 

The Hyacinth, which be^uitifies our homes and 
gai-dens with its gi'nceful ])rjg]it-coloured s])lkes, 
even befoiv Spring has ‘ come o’er the mountains 
with light and .song,’ is the source much wealth 
to oui* friends the Dutch. At the present time 
there is in Holland a tract of land e(pial to about 
one thousand English acres used for the cultiva¬ 
tion of Hyacinth bulbs, and it is estimated that 
nearly* foity thousand Dutcli folks are directly 
dependent on the trade for tlieir livelihoodL 
Many millions of the buibs are annually exported, 
Gi^iat Britain and the United States of America 
lieing their best customers; and Dutch Hyacintba 
are now household fiowers in all parts of the 
civilised world. 

The mother-species of most of the cultivated 
Hyacinth race is Hyacinthus orientalise a native, 
as its specific name implies, of the East. It is 
found wild in abundance on the shorts of the 
Levant, in Cilicia, w'here it grows seven thousand 
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leet up the mountains, and eastward to Mesopo- tluoiis water easily percolates ^)ugh the ftoe 
taioia. The year of its introduction into Holhmd sandy soil, and the land soon regains its nonnid 
cannot now be determined. It is very probable healthy moistness. 

that> like Barmnculus AnatieuBf it was carried The ground is very h^vily manui*ed every two 
into Italy by some returning Crusaders, and or tliree years with cow nianiue, which is broii^it 
thence introduced into Western Euro|>e, wher^ from ail j)art» of the country, and is a valuable 
towards the «nd of the sixteenth century, it found source of profit to the Dutch dairymen. This 
a congenial home on the moist, sandy fiats of manure is kept in heaps until it has become 
Holland. Some atithorities iix the date as 1585, thoroughly decomposed before bcin^g put on the 
others 1596. We know, however, that Hyacinths ground, ^le faniis are all similar in a’ppoarance. 
were gi'owii in the Botanical Gardens of tlie city Tidiness and order in the manner of culture 
of Leyden in tlie year 1600, as they are imm- are almost invariable. The fields vary from five 
tiobed in a Catalogue still extant of phmts culti- to twenty or twenty-five acres in extent, auid are 
vatod in these gardens in that year. cut up into patches by canals and ditclies, which 

In another plant Catalogiie dated HK)2, several intersect the whr>Ie farm, and croi» each other at 
varieties of Hyacinthus orientalis are specified, right angles. The canals arc wide enough to 
wliich shows that some progivss was being made admit of the passage of a good-sized boat, and 
in Hyacinth culture even in these early days, consequently leqnire to he bridged wlierever com- 
The colour of the first cultivated specimen is munication between the jilots is necessary. Tlie 
doubtfuL It may have been white, blue, jiurple, ditches are nairow enough J/o be stt'pped over, 
or pink. All the wild 8i>ecimeiis of it in the Water bcii^ always present in tlnise cuttings, the 
HerDariiim of the Biitish Botanical Ganlens at irrigation is jierfect. The surface of the fields 
Kew have blue fiowei’s. is usually al>out two feet abo\ e the level of the 

The Tuliji mania early in the eighteenth water. All the farms an* connected with the 
century seems to liave withdrawn tlie attention extensive canal system of Holland by means of 
of the Dutch from the Hyacinth, as the historical these privaU* canals, this arrangement enabling 
facts recorded n*gai*ding li during tlie continuance the fanners to draw their supplies of manui'e 
of that unreasoning crazi* are very meagre. Yet and the other necessaries of their trade fmm all 
it cannot have .been entirely neglected, for St mrts of the country, and to send ott' the ripened 
Simon, in an interesting book on the ilyacinth bulbs to the s)iipi>iiig jiorts. The canals running 
published m 1768, enniiioratc*B as many as two through the farms are <|uite gi^een in summer 
thousand distinct varieties which were tlien j with the little aipiaiic plant, the Lej^r Duck- 
grown in Holland. u'eed (Lemna mivor); and when a boat passes 

Like many other plants, aflej- being under along, all tlie water the visitor sees is a small 
cultivation for some Ycai*s, tlie Hyacinth showed triangular bit at the steni, which is soon green 
a tendency to pinnluce semi-doui»le- and double jigain as the little jilant floats back into place, 
flowers. These in the early days of its culture The custom, in the early days of biilb-git>winj^ 
were r<*garded as monstrohities, and treated accord- was to plant the same gi'oiuid only once m tliree 
ingly. Wluuiever one revealwl itself nmoiig the yeai-s. Now, however, the Dutch find that 
seodiings, it was destrfiywi. About tln^ begin- Hyacinths and most other bulbs do very well if 
nmg of tlu‘ eight<‘enth century, however, double planted on the same gi’oiuid eacli -second year. ^ 
flowers which had escaped detection, anil wiu’e The land is divided into two portions, one of 
tlius allowed to come into full bloom, were seen which is planted with the bullis, wliile the other 
to |x>ssess a distinctive beauty, and soon attained is dug and heavily manured. The latter poiiion 
great popularity. A famous double variety named is allowed to he fallow, or is planted with a crop, 
‘King of Great Britain,’ with ebigaiit rosi*.-col- such as i>otatoes, suited to prepare the soil for 
cured flowers, wjus sold for one hundred and the bulbs. 

twenty pounds sterling sinm after double varieties Eveiy bulb, even the smallest, is lifted and 
became popular. In 1734, when the Tulip mania phmteii once a year. September and October are 
had somewhat abated, the slock of a new double the jdantiiig mouths. The bulbs are jilaced in 
blue vaiiety named‘Non Plus Ultra,’which con- mws in large beds, each variety being kept 
siflted of one largi* and eight small bulbs, was siuiai-ati*, and carefully labelled with a wooden 
sold by public auction for £133, 8s. 6d. Due label containing its name or niiiuber stuck in 
single bulb of a new double I’ed variety breught the gitiund at the beginning. The large bulbs 
eighty-three pounds to its fortunate laiscr in are jmt in firet, then the smaller ones. This 
1815. Such exti’aordinary prices show that tin* arrangement mars somewhat tlie efi'ect of the 
Dutch of those days had faith in the Hyacinth, beds at llowering-timc, as strong growing bulbs 
Its value now to their descendants fully justifies are seen blooming side by side with inu^ 
their faith. weaker ones. However, utility, not oniaimmt, ; 

The Bulb-farms are nearly all 8iluaU*d*on the makes the rule, and after all, it does not matter 
B&ndy flats between the cities of Haarlem and iiiueli, as the flowers ai’e only jwnnitted to open. 
Leyden. The former efty is the centre of the far enough to aUuw of their being proved true 
tr^e. There the dealers and larger grewers to colour oroiame, and then cut ojl. This cutting 
have offices and 8toi*es. Tlie soil in which the off of Uie flo^er-spike lets the leaves develoji to 
Hyacinths are grown is a light-, fine sand, which their fullest exU^nt, luid hcl[>s to strengthen and 
is generally dry on the surfact*, hut immediately enlarge the bulbs. 

below moist and cool. It matters not how dry As soon as tlie planting is finished, which 
and hot the weather may be, there is always is always by the end of October, the grennd is 
plenty of moisture a few inches beneath the covered to the dcptli of four inches b;^ reed- 
surface, which keeps the bullis street and healthy, grass or straw, to keep off the frost, which is there 
Should a period ox wet weatlier set in, the super- much more severe tliau in tiiis country. In 
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tbo milder days of spring, when Idie growth 
h^ns to appear, this covering is gradually taken 

The flowering season^ is g^erallv about the 
end of April; sometimes not Ull well on in May 
if the season is late. When the flowers have 
been Moved, the spikes are cut olf, and the 
plants left in this condition to mature. 

Towards the end of June the leaves are well 
withered; the l>ull)s are then lifted, ^lie foliage 
cut off down to the ue{jk of the bulbs, and the 
roots carefully trimmed off. They are then 
carried into sheds and placed on dry shelves, 
where they remain fi*om four to six weeks. 
Packing and exjjoi'ting then begin, which duties 
ejigage the attention of all the workei's on the 
farm till September arrives, when the planting- 
time has again come lound. 

For the exiiort trade, the Hyacinths are gene¬ 
rally made up in fwir sizes or qualities. First: 
the laiwst, soundest, and best^sliaiied named 
bulbs. Second: second-size named bulbs. Third: 
bull» suitable for bedding-out juirposcs. These 
are usually made up In colours, and arc unnamed. 
Fourth: the smallest size, and Ijadly-shajied 
bulbs. 

The methods employed to incivase the number 
of bulbs various and interesting. The oldest 
and most natural way is to len^'e the bulb in the 
ground aftei- it has reached its full development, 
when a number of offsets are formed round tbe 
parent bulb, wliich then doaiys. Another method 
18 to hollow out good-sized bulbs so lluit the 
lower j)art and a portion of the inside are taken 
away. After being planted, a immlier of bulbils 
are formed inside this shell betwe^jii its several 
remaining layers. Still another way in which 
propagation is effected is by making several deep 
cuts across the Ixittom pail of the bull), the cuts 
crossing each other neiu’ the centre. Soon afUu* 
planting, young bulbs- are formed in these in¬ 
cisions. 

The second and third methods are usually 
adopted. Some varieties arc found to produce 
better results when hollowed, others, when cut. 
When hollowing is the process used, the young 
bulbs take six years to reach maturity; when 
cutting is employed, they matui-e, as a rule, in 
four years. However, by hollowing, a larger 
number of bulbils is jiroduced, which result com¬ 
pensates for the longi-r time requii-ed to grow 
them to moi'ketable size. 

The farmers have many enemies to conUuid 
against The woi'st of these is a disease called 

* the Rot,* which is caused by a fungus. Some¬ 
times the' whole stock of a variety is destroyed 
by it in one season. To protect thems»dA'es from 
its ravages, they divide the most valuable varie¬ 
ties into two or more lots and plant them in 
sejiarate fields. In this way, should one portion 
be attacked by the fungus, tlie other may lie sjife. 
In the larger farms, during the growing si^nson, 
workers are detailed whose duty is -to go round 
the bods and watch for any appearance of the 

* rot.* As goon as a bulb is seen to be attacked, 
it is pulled out and burned. Rats and mice are 

' also very destructive. These vermin find shelter 
among the dry gr^ protecting the bullis during 
winter; and sometimes exterminate whole beds of 
.fblfthulbs. 

^inny eflbrts have been made in tliis and otlier 

..V. ■ ._ 


countries to obtain a share of the Hyacinth* 
producing trade, but hitherto these attempts have 
been almost fruitle®. Whether the means em¬ 
ployed were at fault, or the climatic conditions 
unsuitable, it is difficult to say. When spoken to 
on the subject, the bulb-farmers of Haarlem say 
that they have no fear of comjietiti^n from any 
direction, as the natural advantages they possess 
in soil and climate place tliem beyond its reach. 


FORGET-ME-NOT. 

CHAITER IV.—CONCLUSION. 

The hour was a little after two in the mom- j 
ing; a perfect silence, broken at intervals by 
the roll of some passing cairiage, or faint echo 
of distant music, reigned in the streets of Vanity 
Fair. Vere Dene swept down the marble steps, 
with their coating of crimson cloth, which lay 
before the Marchioness of Hurlingbam*s residence 
in Park Lane, her head drawn up, the Vere | 
diamonds flashing in the lamplight under her 
thin gossamer wrap. There had been some faint 
surprise, a little well-bred expostulation at her ; 
early departure; and Lord Bearhaven, standing ' 
at the carriage door bare-headed and regretful, i 
murmured against the fates. ‘Your presence is ! 
absolutely necessary V he asked., ; 

‘Absolutely. You understand everything, and ^ 
besides, 1 should be so miseitibly anxious all the : 
time.—Good-night.* 

‘ Good-niglit, Miss Dene j or, rather, let us say 
au revoir* 

The carriage i-olled au-ay into the darkness, ; 
carrying \MtU it no delicious whirl of thought, 
no sweet consciousness of a night of triumph, i 
Lord Beaihaven threw a coat over his evening j 
dress and hailed nn empty cab crawling down the | 
street. A moment laterj he, too, was hurrying i 
Arlington Street way. 

There was a fitful gleam of light in some ' 
of the windows at No. 281 as the carriage drew 
up and the door opened. A few feet farther on ; 
was a hackney coaui with the outline of a police¬ 
man on the box with the cabman, the conveyance 
from Starr and Fortitcr’s, in which their confi¬ 
dential agent had arrived to convey the Vere 
diamonds to safe custody. 

Under the subdued light of the shaded lamps, | 
Vei’e waited, but for uhat she scarcely knew.. 
The ancient butler, a faithful old servant of | 
Vavasour Dene’s, came forward with a poor 
attempt to conceal his agitation. ‘Some one has 
been inquiring for you. Miss,’ he said. ‘ 1 did 
not know what to da 1 had to hide him in the 
library. But’- 

‘ Who is up, Semmes ? Are all the servants in 
bed?’ , ' 

‘Every one except myself and Mies Ashton, 
Miss, lour maid said you left orders for her 
not to wait for you. Mr Winchester has been 
here some time; but where he is now 1 know 
no more than’—i— 

‘ And the agent from Starr’s, where is he?’ 

‘ In the breakfast-roum. He has been here half 
an hour.’ 

Vere’s heart was beating fast enough now; a 
curious choking in her throat checked her ready 
flow of speech for a moment Then all the 
dominant courage of her nature reined to come 
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again, strengthening every nerve and Umh, till 
she felt almost exulting in her audacity of pur> 

S ose. She swept up the stairs leading to her 
ressing-rooni, her face calm and placid, as if she 
had no consciousness of danger, a profusion of 
soft waxdights flashing upon the living Are of 
jewels gleaming on her dusky hair and round the 
full white throat For a moment she stood con¬ 
templating her own perfect loveliness, then she 
removed the glittering jewels from her wrists 
and throat and bosom and placed them one by 
one in their leathern cases. Taking the cases 
from the table, she walked down the stairs again. 
At ^e foot of the stairs stood Ashton, a smile 
of uneasy meaning upon his neat liandsoiue face, 
a smile of uncertainty as to his welcome. They 
made a strange picture as they stootl thus, this 
brother and sister, after a puitiiig nearly five 
years old, os different now as light from darkness, 
as wide asunder as tite poles. 

‘Come with me,’ Vere whispered, conscious of 
the danger of being overheard, at the .same time 
leading the way into a small room half-concealed 
behind a bank of gardenias and tuberoses, and 
where one dim light was burning. ‘ You have 
chosen a strange time for your visit, C’liris. You 
might have selected a more appivpriate hour.’ 
Her eyes wandered over him from head to foot, 
over all the signs of pitiless poverty he bore, till 
her heart melt 4 ^d, and all the pure sisterly love 
came to the surfa<'e. 

‘Chris, Chris, wliat have I done that you 
should treat me like this? Why do you keep 
away from mo as 3 'ou have done, when all mine 
is yours, and I would have sacrificed it all to 
lielp you.’ 

Ashton turned away his face as if the words 
had been the lashes of a whip ; even the thicken¬ 
ing lolds of self-pity which tlic years of trouble 
and misfortune had wrapiMjd around liim wenj 
penetriible Ut one touch of Nature. 

‘ Do not grudge me tlie last embers of my 
manhood,’ said lie witli an imploring gesture. 
‘Don’t make it any harder, Vere.’ 

‘1 hate to hear you talk like this,’ Vere 
answered, her voice trembling. ‘ You, a young 
man, witli all the ^'ears before you ; time enough 
to wipe out the stain and regain your honour¬ 
able name.* 

‘An honourable name for me, with the recol¬ 
lection of the cowardly part I am playing at this 
moment! But cost wliat it will, I play the 
hypocrite no longer.—Do you guess what biings 
me here to-night 1 ’ 

‘ Yes, Chris; I know only too well what brings 
you here to-night.’ 

So utterly surprised was Ashton by the unex¬ 
pected reply, that he could only cling to tlic 
back of the chair against which he was jstanding 
and regard the speaker with starting eye^ That 
Vere had been taken into Winchester’s confi¬ 
dence he had not had tlih smallest conception. 

‘Is it possible you can really know? And if 
you have discovered everything, why do you not 
ring the bell and order your servants to thrust 
me out into the street ? What can you gain by 
keeping me hero ? ’ 


* Much that 1 want—much that you need also. 
Chris, it is folly for you and me to stand liere 
wasting bitter words. You came here because 
there was no help for it ; you imagine yourself | 


to l>e di^rted. Even now, we are all doing our 
best to save you.’ 

Ashton lanshed mirthlessly. ‘ To save me/he 
cried. ‘And now?* • 

‘How, .another hour will prove. For the 
present, 1 am merely an instrument in cleverer 
hands than my own. Only wait and see.* 

‘Your patience will be tried no longer.—Vere, 
are-you ready?’ 

The BiuUfenness of the interruption caused 
brother uifd sister to turn uneasily. In the dim 
light, Winchester’s tall figure was faintly visible, 
though the lamp shining on his face showed 
it illuminated by a smile of hope and pleasurable 
expectation. His very presence seemed to give 
them a fresh inec^l of comfort Vei'e would have 
spoken, only lhat he laid a finger on her lip and 
pointed silently to the door. For a moment 
Vere hesitated, as if half afraid ; but gathering 
up her courage, somewhat |hakeu by the unex¬ 
pected interview, without another word took up 
the jewel oases and left the room. 

A bright light was buniiiig in the breakfast 
room as she entered. There was still the con¬ 
sciousness of iinseeu danger, till beyond, in the 
darkness of an inner apaitment, she discerned 
the outline of Winche}.tei'’s figui’e as he came in 
noiselessly by another door. There was only 
one other person present, a tall, slim individual 
with a small black moubtachc, and gleaming eyes, 
but little dimmed by the pwice-nca lie W'ore. He 
bowed, and brightened visibly as Vere laid the 
leathern cases upon the table, 

‘You come from Starr and Fortiter’s, I pre¬ 
sume ? ’ she asked. 

‘ 1 liave the honour to be their confidential 
clerk, madam,’ replied the agent smoothly. ‘If 
you will be gotnl enough to read this letter, you 
will see that I am uhat 1 repi-eseut In shch 
matters we usually take every precaution.’ 

Vere glanced through the letter carelessly; 
after which, at the clerk’s direction, she initialled 
it. Wiil^ almost suspicious alacrity be took up 
the cases, and with another profi>uiid bow, walked 
tuwaids the door. As he did so, Winchester 
came out of the inner apartment and stopped 
him with a gesture. 

‘ I hardly think this is quite formal/ he said. 
‘H’eihaps Miss Dene has no objection to my 
asking a few questions?—And you, sir, pray, be 
seated. H Miss Dene will do me the favour to 

retire for a moment*- 

Vere wanted no second bidding. Already her 
courage, high as it was, began to fail. It had 
been a trying night, and the sense of danger 
overjiowering. Moreover, the evil liatl not been 
seen, but rather implied. Without waiting to 
hear more, she left the apaitment, and stepped 
across to the little room opposite, fearful Jest 
Ashton might in a moment of rashness betray 
hiniself. 

Directly the blast sound of her footsteps had 
died away, the patent politeness of Winchester’s 
manner underwent a change. ‘Now, you scoun¬ 
drel/ ho said grimly, ‘give me those jew'els.* 

‘My gooi) sir, 1 am quite at a ioss to know 
who you ore; but, lepreseuting as 1 do one of 

the fii'st houses in town ’- 

‘ You are at no loss to know wlio I am,’ Win¬ 
chester returned, approaching the agent, and 
with a dexterous movement, i*emoving wig, mous- 
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taehd) andjdftsses from the otber'e face. 
name ia winchester, and yours is Wingate. 
Thera ia sot, the least occasion to deny the 
fact’ ' 

Wingate, for he it was, dropped tlie -cases and 
stomi^ into a seat. For a moment he meos* 
up^ his antagonist with his eye, and despair- 
ingiy gave up the wild idea of a struggle as at 
ones hopeless and perilous An instant of wild 
baffled X’age was followed by a cold ^trembling 
of tlie liiiiba There i*emained only a’last effort 
for freedom to be made, and ns the detected thief 
remembereii the forged acceptance in his pocket, 
his ipirits rose to the encounter. * Perhaps you 
will M good enough to prove what my name is,’ 
he answered doggedly. 

’Prove it I’ Winchester echoed contemptuously; 
^es, before a jury, if you like. Do Starr and 
FortitePs agente generally tlo their business in 
dlwuise, with a cah waiting for them outside 
with a pantomime policeman alongside the 
driver? The scheme was a very neat one; but, 
unfortunately for you, 1 Uapixen to know every¬ 
thing.’ 

’Ea said Wingate, with all the cool 

insolence at his comiuaiid. ’Upon my word, you 
carry mutters with a high hand. Perhaps you 
forget that I hold an ’"open sesame” that w*iU 
allow me to depart whether yon like it or not’ 

’’Pon my woid, I am greatly obliged to you 
for mentioning it,’ Winchester retunied. ’You 
are naturally alluding to the acceptance you stole 
from my studio ’- 

’Bearing the foiled name of Loid Bear- 
haven.* 

‘ Bearing the forged name of Lord Bearhaven. 
Exactly. For that remiuder also allow me to 
tender yon my sincere thanks. You are an 
andactous rascal, Mr Wingate, a truism we 
both appreciate. If that bill \va.s in my pocket, 
you would not feel so easy as you do.’ 

’Certainly. That, as you uix? perfectly aware, 
is my sheet-anchor. Come what may, you dure 
not prosecute me ; aixd so far us I am concerned, 1 
shall walk out of this room as freely a.s 1 came in.’ 

’That is very likely,’ Winchester returned 
dryly. ‘But if I may venture to piophesy, not 
without paying something for your fi'eedom. 
You may rest assured of one thing, that unlete 
that bill is in my possession, your exit will be 
accompanied by an olHcial not altogether uncon¬ 
nected with Scotland Yard.’ 

‘You would force it from me,’ Wingate cried, 
the ffrat real feeling of alarm getting the better 
of his matchless audacity. ’You would never 
4are’- » 

‘I would dare anything. Can’t you see that 
you are completely in my power? However, I 
do not desire to use £ 01*00 ; it would be bad for 
um, and a great deal wonie for you. You are 
counting upon Lord Bearhaven’s character lor 
severity, mid also how yon can bj revenged upon 
Ashton for beti*ayiug you. Upon my word, 
when I think of everything, the cool villainy of 
this plot, now 1 have you in arm’s length, I can 
sci^ely refrain from thrashing you within an 
iu^ dt your life ; and 1 should do so with the 
liveliest satisfaction.’ 

’ . will treat me as a gentleman,’ Wingate 
wlfkred, shrinking back with blanched lips and 
dll^ring teeth. Ho .was completely cowed;; 


but the malignant cunning of his nature did 
not foil him quite yet ‘1—-I could do a lot of 
barm. If X sent to Lord Beaihaven and said 
to him ’- 

’Should you like to see him?’ Winchester 
asked abruptly. 

Wingate’s dark eyes blazed with the fntensitv 
of impotent malice. ‘Like to see him !’ he cried. 

* 1 would give anything, live Years of nxy life, if 
I could, for the opportunity ot ten minutes’ con¬ 
versation at this moment.’ 

Winchester touched the little silver bell on 
the table. ‘ I am delighted to be in a position 
to accommodate you,’ he replied cheerfully, as 
Semmes entered. ‘Will you be kind enough 
to ask Lord Bearhaven to step this way ?’ 

A moment later, Bearhaven entered, calm, 
cool, and slightly contemptuous, in liie immacu¬ 
late evening dress, and looking down from his 
superior height upon the thoroughly bewildei’ed 
Wingate; while Winchester, content to leave 
the matter in such competent hands, discreetly 
vanished. 

‘You wished to speak to me,’ said the new¬ 
comer after a long pause. ‘I would advise you 
to be brief in your confidences, Mr Wingate.’ 

‘Captain Wingate, if you have no objection,’ 
resjionded the discomfited rascal, with a fair 
assumption of ease. ‘Let us preserve the ordi¬ 
nary courtesies.’ 

‘Pooh, my good fellow, a jury will not recog¬ 
nise so fine a distinction. I mu sorry to dis- 
appoiutvou of your promised treat, but every¬ 
thing l^nown to me. Your confederate Cliivei-s 
— Benjamin Chivei's, to be cori'cct—has disclosed 
everything. We know how you ingratiated your¬ 
self into the good graces of Starr and Fortiter’s 
agent, liow you stole his credentials from him, 
and where he lies drugged at this moment. 
What you are most desirous of mentioning is 
that forged bill bearing my bignaturc. Will you 
he burprised to hear that 1 knew all about that 
three yeuis ago?’ 

‘But if I liked to disclose the facts, my lord,’ , 
broke in Wingate, now thoroughly alarmed, ‘if | 
1 am pi*es8ed to do so ’- 

‘You dare not,’ Lord Bearhaven sternly replied. 
*I am not going to argue with you one way or 
another. Let me bring myself down to your 
level. Try it; and I will be pi'epared to acknow¬ 
ledge the signature, and Mr Winchester will be 
prepared to swear you stole the bill from his 
studio.—And I think,’ conclude<l the speaker, 
with stinging contempt—‘ 1 think that you will 
)je a long while in persuading a jury to give 
ci-edence to your story. Loid Beoi'liaven’e testi¬ 
mony, 1 presume, will go further than that of 
a well-known sharper and blackleg.’ 

Wingitte’s head fell lower and lower, till his 
face rested on Ids hands. The irtruggle, long and 
severe, had been too iiiuch for even his temeritv. 
‘I .am quite in your power,’ he said. ‘I think, 

I hof>e you will not lie hard upon me. Tell me 
wlmt I must do, end it shall be done.’ 

‘The acceptance you liave at this moment iu 
your possession—nay, do not prevaricate; it ie 
your last chonce ; so you may expect little mercy, 
irom me. Place it iu my hands and trust to 
my discretion.’ 

‘And supposing I agree—what then? I will 
make terms 
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*Yi3n will do nothing of the kind ; it is I who 
will make terms. Hand it over without anotlier 
word and you leave here a {vim man. X say no 
more.* 

Slowly, grudgingly, Wingate drew from his 
breast-pocket a worn leatlier cose, and taking 
thepefi*om a® narrow slip of paper, handed it to 
Jxird Bearhaven, as if it had been some precious 
treasure at which his soul i-ecoiled from parting 
with. After a hasty glance at its contents, Lot d 
Bearhaven held it over the flanie of a lamp till 
noUiing but a few blackened ashes remained in 
ids fingers. * 

‘Now you may go,’ he said, with a motion 
towards the door. ‘Allow me to see you safely 
oif the premises. Your cab is still at the doo)*, 

I think. You must make your own peace with 
the cabman and the artificial policeman.’ 

Winchester was standing in the hall somewhat 
impatient!}' waiting for the termination of the 
interview. One glance at the detected scoun> 
dreFs face was suificient evulcnce of the successful 
issue, As Wingate <lisn])peareil in the darkness, 
Bearhaven turned to tlie artiat and held out his 
hand. 

‘I think we can congratulate ourselves,* he 
said. ‘The paper we spoke oi no longer exist'*. 
—And now 1 will retire, if you have no objection. 
Miss Dene will not care to set me again to-night, 
especially as—you umlerstand’-- 

vVinche-^ter nodded; it woultl Imve been impos¬ 
sible to express his feelings in words. Once 
alone, he ran lightly up-stairs to the dwwiug- 
room, where Chris anti Vere together with Miss 
Ashton Were awaiting him. As he entered, the 
light was faUiiig full upon Vere’s face, from 
which all the pi-ide anti haughtiness had gone, 
leaving it soft and tearful. Thei*e wjis a tremt)r 
ot her limbs, her lips worked unsteadily as she 
tried to smile in return fur his bright lace. For 
a moment all wei*e silent, Ashton watching them 
without daring to speak. 

*U is done,’ lie ."oid gently, noting the dumb 
piteous appeal in Chris’s eyes. ‘Thank Heaven, 
yon are fiee at last.’ 

There was another silence, tit the end t)f which 
he toW them all. Miss Ashton, weeping quietly, 
hung on every word with breathless admiration. | 
To Winche.stei* she tirnily believed there M'afe 
nothing impossible ; tins favourite erring nephew 
had alw.iys been the delight and terror ot lier 
simple life. Now the tale w.is told, the play 
was ended. With a passiouate sigh, Winchester 
turned to go. 

‘This is no longer any place for us,’ he said.— 
‘•Chris, are you coming with me’’ 

‘You will do nothing of the kind,’ cried MisvS 
Ashton, firm for the only time in her amiable 
existence. ‘I will give Senuues orders*^o lock 
every door and bring me the keys.—Jack, jou 
ought to be ashamed of youi*self!’ 

Winchester sighed again wistfully as Asint 
Lucy bustleil out of the room. He held out his 
hand to Vere, but she could iio't, or would n<it, 
see. At the door he lingered for a moment with 
a backward glance; and Vere, looking up at 
length, their eyes met, each telling their own 
tale in the same mute language. 

He was at her side in a moment ‘What dare 
Isay?’ he asked. 

*Wiiat d'ar^ you say? Rather, what dare you 


a# say? What did you promise years ago, and 
bow have you fulfill^ that promise ? Do yoa 
tliink that 1 forget so e^ily—because riches 

and pro^eri^ nave conie to me- - Oh 1 can’t 

you see ? Can’t you say something I may 
not ?’ * 

‘ Is it that you care for me, darling—that you 
still love .5’’ • 

‘ I am weak and foiAisli; but 1 cannot help it. 
Jack,’ Vere crie<l with her face aflame. ‘Oh, 
how blind you have been, and how unhappy 1! 
Of course it is.—What will people say? What 
do I cure what people say, when I am the 
happiest girl in England !—But, Jack, there is 
one thing 1 would not have them say, that I had 
actually to ask a man to---to marry me.’ 

There was a great glow of happiness upon 
Winchester’s face, ixiflecteil in a measure on 
Ashton’s pallid cheek. For a few moments he 
daml not trust hiuiself to utter the words ti'eni- 
bling on his lips. 

‘You alwayji had my love,* he said pre¬ 
sently. ‘Fate has been very good to me in spite 
of myself. My darling, if you are willing to 
brave the woild, you shall never n*gret it so long 
as God gives me health and strength to shield 
you.—Chi is, have you nothing to say ?’ 

‘Only, that you may be as happy as you 
deserve to be. And what you liave done for 
me to-night, with God’s help, you shall be repaid 
lor, all the days of your lile.—And noir, Vere 
may pei hapa be persiiadetl to let us go# 

‘1 will,’ she whispered, ‘for I know you will 
come again to-mori-ow. To-morrow—rather to¬ 
day ; for, sec, the sun has risen, and daylight has 
come at hist!* Fueik M. White. 


THE ABUSE OF ATHLETICS. 

It is the glory and the pi Me of the English- 
speaking race that tliey are the outdoor-game 
people uF the world. There is much solid truth 
in tlie saying that Waterloo was won on the 
playing-fields of Eton. EiigUshmen ow'e their 
unrivallcil physique, health, mental and bodily 
vigour, pluck, endurance, an<! good-nature lai^ely 
to their fondness ol outdoor exercise, without 
\^hich it would be vain to look for such a resnlt 
even in so happy a fusion of tlie Briton, the 
Saxon, the Norman, and the Dane. Tlic Fmich- 
nian laughs at cricket and ridicules football. The 
ic.suU is a national cliojacter bi-ininiing over with 
eclat, but deficient in stamina. The Spaniard, the 
Italian, the Greek, have all the laziness of the 
Gaul exaggerated, without even his fitful enorcy. 
Their complaint is Pecksniffian, it is chronic. In 
his Irish element the Biitisher has all the go and 
(lash of the French ; while from his lightly 
phlegmatic mixture of Euglish and Scotch blood 
he^ has derived something ot the intrepid and 
long-sustained perseverance of the North Ame¬ 
rican Indian. It is tlii.s unique combination, 
applicable at once to the intellectual and the 
poy.sical part of his nature, that won for the 
Englishman Cr^cv and Poitiers, that made the 
epic Westvvaixl Ho ! possible, and packed the 
would-be despot of the nineteenth century off to 
St Helena. 

But there is a danger which has lately become 
more and more evident Englishmen ought to 
profit by their glorious histoiy, and to have a 
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care that what has been ia the past a source^ teams, enter the gj'mnasiuin, the swimming-bath, 
strength shall not become a source of weakness, the cycling track. What is wanted is a change 
|t is very necessary to guard against any abuse in the kina of occupation. It would be as absura 
^ athletics, lor then is a disposition abroad to as it would be unfair to deny to the head-worker 
allow them to usurp the position of an end in all the pleasures of literature, or to require tlie 
th^hiselves, lusted of remaining only an import- worker with his hands to forego all the delights 
ant means to a usehil end. Too mucli produces of outdoor games. But enough has d>een said to 
similar effects to not enough. In avoiding the indicate the direction which the recreation of 
doylla of abstinence froii gnm&s Englishmen the respective classes should take. No hard and 
are falling into the Charybdis of excess. Field- rigid line can possibly be drawn if it were only 
sports are a desirable part of a perfect education, for the reason that many employments partake 
tne progress of the wdiole man, soul and mind both of the character of manual and of mental 
and body. It is a natural law that w'hen a labour. * 

faculty or a muscle ceases to be u^d, it begins Even when the surplus energy is directed into 
to be impaired, and may ultimately become hope- the right channel^ it is necessary to guard gainst 
lessly piralysed. And , the converse is just as an over-use of it The competitive spirit has 
true, and hardly, if at oil, less disastrous in its infected sport to on unparalleled degree. In 
effects. When an oi^^iin is unduly developed, the place of the lowly disciple of Ixaak Walton 
balance of nature is disturbed. The abnormal is enjoying wdth placid deliglit the landscape and 
always repulsive, w'tness the top-heavy appear- the pastoral calm, and satisfied with a few fish os 
ance of the prize-fighter, whose shoulders, chest, they come, many anglers engage in a fierce 
and arms have been developed at the expense of struggle for pre-eminence and renown totolly 
his legs. In the same way the unnatural growth foreigu to the genius of the art Football playeiB 
of the physical is to be deprecated, because it and cricketers }>lay, not for amusement, out to 
implies the stunting of the spiritual and the win Challenge Cups. The primary object now 

mental. But viewed only ii-om a scveiely is to beat the record. To coast gently down a 

physical standpoint, over-indulgence in exercise decline on an ordinary bicycle, with the fi*agrant 
produces most baneful results. The proper func- zephyr kissing the receptive cheek and playing 
tion of athletics is not to make athletes, out men. hide-and-seek with the ringlets of the fair tri- 
The perfect man, if such tliei'e be, is he who cyclist, is not enough, it is voted tame by 
preserves a just e(|uilibriam between work and common consent to drink in the view, it is im- 
play. Aii^ prcpomlerance of the one or the perative to tem- down the hill on the ungraceful 
other must inevitably be accompanied by un- llover, or tlie journey from Lund’s End to John 
desirable effects. When play becomes a busines**, o’ Croat’s House will have been in vain, because 
it h at once prostituted. But apuit from pro- it has occupied a quatterof an hour longer than 
fessionaiisni pure and simple in games, it is an the best on record, lienee the prospect for the 

unmitigated abuse to make a toil of a pleasure, rider is strictly limited to the |>ortiun of road 

The extent to which it has become so has evoked j exactly beneath his eye. This is not pleasure ; 
a warning protest from an eminent physician, it is hard work, producing an inevitable reaction 
^ys he: *rlay, with millions, has beccune the in llaccid tendon and aching limb, work which 
chief thought and business of life. It is no would be severely kicked against, and justly 
longer relaxation or recreation—it has developed 1 so, if demanded by an employer. The right 
into a most dangerous, a most pernicious over- ' spirit which so many rc<jum' to have I'Ciiewed 
exercise of heart and muscles, a prufiigute cx-1 within them, and that should pervade athletic 
peuditure of the vital surplus-force ot the frame j as well as intollcctual education, is not the 
required for mentol and moral uses, and which,! tlesire to cover so much distance or accpiire so 
fto wasted, will in a few years realise a harvest much kuowletlge, hut so to conduct affairs bodily 
of death through heart-disease, and, in the future, and mental us to preserve u/-sound mind in 
entail a lessened constitutional power upon the a healthy body. The iiiun of the future, *the 
children. Fatigue and violent exercise not only improved man,’ will doubtless regard with aston- 
it\jure the body, they load the system with wasto ishment in the British Museum the skeleton of 
matter and lessen the energy of the brain.’ the mnii of the later part of the nineteenth 

AU this is largely brought about by ignorance century with the bicycle Lack, 
of the true province of recreation, which is to Ihe proper man is he wlio enjoys good health 
develop those muscles and faculties least brought without knowing it To him, as to that true 
into play in the pursuit of a daily avocation, and peptician, who, nuestioned as to the state of his 
to maintain constitutional rather* than physical syKtcni, replied tliat he had none, training is the 
strength. The most suitable form of I'ecreatiou fad of the valetudinarian. Yet it is imiiossible 
for Uie manual labourer, the carpenter, the to enter' the dressing-room of a modern athlete 
mason, the artisan, the mechanic, whose labour, without being assailed by the smell of embroca- 
if not purely physical, is mainly is not boxing, tions and lotions, beariim silent but eloquent 
rowing, cycling, and football, but an exercise witness to grains and stiffue&se.s which ought not 
of those mental qualities with which tlicy have to exist The spirit of competition has indeed 
been endowed, and which will othemvise become so pervaded the domain of athletics, that it 
the victims of dry-rot through disuse. The becomes all who love games for the t'elaxation 
recreation for these is reading, science, geometry, and exercise they afford to see to it that they 
chess. But to the tired brain-worker, such pur- do nothing to encourage or to aggravate it. Let 
fruits would be no relaxation, no recreation, but them not countenance the action of any club that 
^^^y ah aggravation of his weariness. If he deems it necessary to uphold ite prestige by 
{wishes to turn his leisure to good account he will hiring professionals or offering lar^^e prizes. Let 
w'aitj lide, run, jump, row, play football, cricket, them protest against the undermining of constitu* 
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tions by over-training. Above all. let them try 
to infuse into the youth of England the idea 
that while a healthy rivalry in games imparte a 
stimulus and adds a zest, unbridled competition 
will reap its own bitter fruit of physical degrada¬ 
tion and disease. The antidote lies here. Then 
might we anticipate and realise a return to the 
simplicity of older times when the Queen of Love 
and Beauty dispensed the modest premium to the 
vanquisher in the tourney ; or to that period, 
still more remote, yet not leas worthy of imitation 
in this regard, whop the vwtor ludornm felt that 
he receiveci his full meed of praise when he 
obtained at the hands of the gracious Roman 
matron the unpretentious wreath of laurels. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ABTa 

Some discussion has recently been raised as to 
the destructive effect of the Loudon atmosphere 
upon the granite obelisk known as Cleopatra’s 
medic, which has for some years stood on the 
Tliames Embaukinont. According to the opinion 
of experts there is no reascni for alarm, for careful 
examination has shown that no eresion of the 
stone is discoverable. Wlien this ancient monu¬ 
ment was first erected on ite present site, its 
surface was carefully treated with three coatings 
of a solution of silica, and this precaution has 
doubtleas protected it. But the stone itself is 
peculiar in being haixler and more resistent than 
other granites, a condition which is probably due 
to the absence of mica, which generally entcre 
largely into the com])*>sition of granite, and gives 
to It Its sparkling character. Like all the well- 
known obelisks, thK one was cut from the bed 
of svenitic granite which crosses the Nile Valley 
at tlic first cataracts. Altogether, it has been 
exposed to the inlluence of the weather for thirty- 
seven centuries, and yet its hieroglyjdiics are 
almost as clean as the day wlien they were cut. 
Tlie Loudon air must indeed be bad it in a few 
years it couhl make any impression upon a stone 
which has bnived so much wear and tear. 

There is trouble once more at some of the gas¬ 
works because of the introduction of a machine 
for emjitying and recharging the retorts. This 
machine is called the Iron Man, and it consists of 
two parts—the drawing-machine and the chai^'er. 
Each runs on rails in front of the retorts, and the 
duty of one is to take out tlie coke after the 
carbonising process is completed, and of the other 
to shoot a ii'esh charge of coal into the empty 
retorts. The machine is the invention of Mr 
John West, the late gas engineer to the Man¬ 
chester Corporation. He has spent thirty years 
in perfecting the machine, and it re}>resent8 
such a saving of labour that it is likely to be 
inti*odu(5ed into all gaeworka He reasonably 
complains that although the men have for yeare 
been lamenting the laboriousness of the work 
involved in charging the retoite by hand, and 
have represented the retort houses as unfit for 
human beings to work in, they threaten to strike 
because of the introduction of this machine, 
and are doing their best to prevent its being 
adopted. 

Mr F. F. Payne, writing to the Ameriran 
Naturalist, describes the operation of whistling 


for seals, which ii practised by the Eskimo* and 
which he often witnessed during his prolonged 
residence at Hudson’s ^Strait The huntsman, 
armed with gun or harpoon, lies full length at 
the edge of an ice-fioe, and commences a tew 
monotonous and continual whistling, which is 
very difficult to describe in words. Alllumoh. 
when he commences his music, not a single £ai 
may be in sight, they are speedily attracted by 
the sound, and first one head will appear above 
the water, and then another, until one more ven¬ 
turesome than his fellows comes within striking 
distance. The hunter thereupon quickly rises to 
his feet and throws his harpoon or fires at the 
animal, os the case may be, th^ rest of the seals 
seeking safety in flight. • The whistling was gene¬ 
rally more effectual if performed by an accom- 

} )Uce of the huntsman, who could then direct all 
lis attention to bagging the game. 

There has lately been quite a famine of turtle, 
and it is some comfort to reflect that the deoi'th 
is of a nature which does not cause any privation 
to the public at lai^e, but is only felt by the 
richer members of the cominuniiy. The normal 
price per pound for turtle is about cightj>ence, 
and if this should seem cheap to those who know 
W’hat price they have to pay for a basin of turtle 
soup, they should remember that there is little 
flesh on the animal, and that the eightpence ' 
includes its harder and useless parts. However, 
the price has recently run up to balf-a-crown, 
and w’hat the cost of a basin of soup must Ifb 
under such conditions it is impossible to ima- 
gine. 

The establishment of Free Libraries in our 
cities and towns has been the means of ^viug 
some curious information regarding the kind of 
books which are most in demand, and tlie occupa¬ 
tions of those who arc the most diligent readers. 
In the last Report of the Birmingham Free Lib¬ 
raries Committee there appears amongst other 
interesting tables one that tells the occupation or 
profession of those who borrowed books during 
the i^ast year. Students and scholais head the 
list, and clerks and bookkeepers are nearly us 
many in number—about fourteen hundred. Next 
come errand and office boys, the number of 
>{plumc8 boiTowed by them being only three 
hundred. Teachers are next on the list, and 
they are followed by jewellers. Compo>itors and 
printers borrowed one hundred and ninety-two 
Looks, and milliners and dressmakers one hun- 
<lrcd and nine. At the very bottom of the list we 
find journalists borrowing six volumes, and news¬ 
agents and reporters only two each. Fiom these ** 
statistics it would appear that those nlio by their 
profession are brought most into contact with 
literary matter do not care to take up books as ; 
a recreatioi), perhaps on the ]>rinciple tliat a con- | 
fectioner docs not cai-e much for lollipops. But 
we* are inclined to think that journalists and 
otiicrs who nial^c a prufcbsion of literature have 
generally a sufficient command of books without ; 
having recoiTl'se to Free Libreries. 

An experiment is reported in the ScUntific 
American as having been performed by the chief ^ 
of the San Francisco fii-e department, with a 
view to show the importance of establishing fire 
hydrants in the streets at frequent intervate, and 
to illustrate the loss of power by friction when 
the distance of a main necessitates the employ- 
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meat of a great length ol hose-pipe. At first a 
hose one hundred feet ia lengtli was attached to 
Ihe .hydrant, and it was shown that the water at 
the isstting nozsle had a pressure of ninety pounds, 
that the jet could be thrown to a distance of 
tw#'hundred and six feet The water was now 
turned off, and an extra nine hundred feet of 
hose was attached, through which the water had 
to be forced before it reached the nozzle. The 
pressure under these circumstances was reduced 
to six poimdS) and the distance traversed by the 
fountain from the jet was just one-fourth of what 
it was with the shorter length of piping. We 
too often read in the reports of fires in our own 
country tliat the supply of water was short; but 
in many cases wc xeeU convinced that this is 
caused by tlie great distance of tlie source of 

^e^have all been amused at reading year after 
year, in tlie Postmaster-general’s ^port, the 
curiosities of caligraphy revealed in the addresses 
of some of the letters' received for post^^;e, 
und other examples of ignorance on the part of 
the public. But notiiiug more curious has ever 
been published than the account of the manner 
in which the Post-office authorities themselves 
have framed their rules for chaining for com¬ 
pound words, in telegrams. Indeed, it would 
seem that there is no rule in the matter, but 
that each postmaster may charge as he thinks 
fit Here are a few examples: ‘ Kingston-on- 
*^amc8’ is couuUhI and charged as one word, 
but* Kingston Cross’is two words. ‘Gat'shcad- 
<wi-Tyue’ is counted as three words, but ‘New- 
castle-on-Tyne’ is one word; and so on ad 
mfimitum. But the most amusing example, per¬ 
haps, ia the following: The Telegraph Acts allow 
the abbreviations ‘can’t,’ ‘won’t,’ and ‘don’t’ 
to stand each as a single word ; but the word 
‘shan’t,’ possibly because of its occasional rude 
application by the vulgar-minded, must be 
conntetl aa tw'o words, or be expressed in full, 
‘Shall not’ Thc.se little diifereuces would be 
amusing if they were not most annoying to 
business men. it is obvious that all names of 
places should be chained as one wojxl only. 

‘Anglo-Indian,* writing to the TimeSf makes 
a useful suggestion regarding a remedy against 
the pilfering of postage stamps, which, he says, 
has worked successfully for many years in the 
Indian P<^t-officc. It is, that the word ‘ stamped,’ 
or the initials of the user, should be written 
across the stamps at the time that they are 
affixed to letters, so as to destroy their selling 
value. This would certainly be a useful measure, 
and there eould be no objection to its ado]>tion, 
a^cially 08 firms are alrea<ly permitted to per¬ 
forate their stamps by a machine. It is to bo 
hoped that the Postmaster-general may see his 
way to grant this concession. 

At a recent meeting of the Zoolomcal Socibty 
the photograph of a curious foisn of bird’s nest 
was exhibited by Professor Flower, The nest 
was that of a horuhill from South Africa, M’hich 
Mtd lays its egp in a hole in a tree trunk. After 
the iexuale biN has begun to sit, her companion 
walls her in by filling up the aperture m the 
tree with cloy, leaving a small opening, through 
j which he passes to her a daily supply of food, 
r: was lately read before a meeting of 

irt w a i l ^ e rs of parliament and others ^ the West¬ 


minster Palace Hotel by Dr Schocle-Bomtner of 
Liverpool, on the subject of Sugar Beet-growing 
in England and Ireland. The author was ot 
opinion that the present agricultural depression 
could be poitially mitigated if the cultivation of 
the beet were senously taken up, and endeavoured 
to show that a laiger profit could be derived from 
this crop than from any other. He also said that 
iiie introduction of the beet into the rotation of 
crops usually cultivated in these islands would 
improve the soil to such an extent that other 
crops would be materially benefited. This sub¬ 
ject of beet cultivation is one which seems to 
come up at frequent intervals; but tjials which 
have been alrcatly made in this direction have 
not realised the anticipations of their promoters. 

A plan is to be ailopted this autumn by wdiich 
the despatch of telegrams from home-coming 
steamers will be greatly accelerated. It is pro¬ 
posed that as the vessel passes Tory Island. 
Indund, the messages sltall be enclosed in a shell 
or box and dropped overboard. The packet will 
be pickcfl up by a boat waiting for it, and will 
be taken din^ct to the nearest tedegraph office. 
Passengers taking advantage of this means of 
communicating w'ith their friends w ill pay a fee 
of one shilling for the privilege. 

The revival of experiments in mesmerism, 
under its modern name of hypnotism, seems to 
be so full of fascination to that large section of 
the public who are attracted by anything which 
has the appearance of being supernatural, that 
no opportunity should be lost to warn them that 
they are treading upon dangerous ground. It is 
doubtful whether the surgical operations which 
have lately been performed under the inlluence 
of hypnotism could not have been conducted 
with far greater security to the patient by the 
use of the usual aua'sthetics. But supposing 
that the new agent is serviceable in surgery, 
its use should iiMtet certainly, like chloroform, 
be restricted to those >\ho arc (pialified to deal 
with it ’The Belgian authorities have already 
taken alarm at the spread of experiments in 
hypnotism, and liave foibidden public exhibitions 
which make them the chief attraction. It is 
nut so easy to stop experiments which may be 
conducted in private houses, but wlien people 
begin to nmlcrstaiid that degradation of will¬ 
power is a step towards weakening of the brain, 
they uill think seriously uhetber the amusement^ 
if amusement it cun be called, is worth the risk 
involved. 

A gentleman of Euston, Pennsylvania, has 
patented a process for silvering the back of sheets 
of celluloid so us to turn the material into a 
mirror. We do not see the exact use of such a 
mirror, the only advantage which it possesses 
over tl^e ordinary looking-glass being tliat it is 
flexible and can be rolled up. 

The metal platinum ,hu3 recently gone up 
neaa*1y two hundred per cent in price, a cir¬ 
cumstance wliich is due in the first cose to the 
present activity in electrical apparatus manu- 
t'ucture, where the metal is largely used; and 
secondarily to its increasing employment in 
photography, one of its salts being now used 
tor printing permanent pictures. Hitherto, 
platinum has had but few uses, its chief patrons 
being the manufacturers of certain chemicals, 
w'ho found it economical to expend in some 
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caaes a couple of thousand pounds etpUng for 
a*platinum crucible which would resist nearly 
every Bgent known. The fortunate holdew of 
such apparatus will now rejoice to think that 
their investment has turned out to be so un¬ 
expectedly profitable. Platinum is a compara¬ 
tively rare metal, and is found aijsociated with 
five othcre in the form of small grains which are 
found in the soil in Siberia and Brazil. 

Carbonic acid gas (carbon dioxide), which is 
used BO largely by miuei‘ttl-water manufactiu-ers 
for giving their goods a sparkling efiervescent 
character, is generally made by treating common 
whiting or chalk with sulphuric acid. Upon 
addition of the acid to the chalk the gas is 
given off abundantly. A Liverpool firm has 
recently called attention to the superiority of 
bicarbonate of soda as a material from which to 
produce the gas, and to an experiment by which 
Its greater purity Ciui be readily ascertained. A 
small quantity of the soda is put into one glass, 
and some whiting is put into another. A little 
acid is poured on each, and the gas is ut once 
generated ; but while that formed by tbo soda is 
without odour, that which comes from the chalk 
has an offensive smell. It i'j also proved tiiut in 
practice the generation of the gas from the soda 
IS more economical, the tot<d saving, taking into 
consideration the value of the sodic sulphate 
formed as a by-product of the process, being 
between eight and nine pounds sterling per ton 
of gas produced. 

There is at last some hope that the supply of 
water to the metropolis may bo taken out of the 
hands of the eight companies who at ])reseiit 
control it, and that it will be placed under muni¬ 
cipal management. At a recent conference of 
the local authorities of London, it was resolved 
to request the (fovenimeut to introduce a l^ill 
forthwith to enable tlie London County Council 
to acquire the undci'tjikings of the eight com¬ 
panies referred to; and failing any agreement as 
to terms, to settle the matter by arbitration ; or 
failing both, to give powers for the establishment 
of an independent supply. The householder of 
London liave long ha<l to pay far too heavy a price 
for the first necessity of life, and contrary t(» 
every notion of fair dealing, they have been ma<le 
to pay not upon the quantity of water coiisumeil, 
but accoi'<Ung to the vuluiitiou of the premises 
W'hich they occupy. As the assessment is raised 
for parish purposes every five years, the water- 
rate is raised as well, without the companies 
spending one farthing in return. The unearned 
increment accruing to the water companies in 
tills way amounts to an enormous sum, and there 
is no difficulty in understanding how it is that 
a share in one of these companies—the New 
River Corporation—fetches in the marl^t con¬ 
siderably more than one hundred thousand 
poun<U. 

At all Government offices, and at most large 
mercantile establibhineut^, the clerks sign their 
names on arrival each morning ;*and should they 
arrive after the time of grace has expired, they 
find that the sheet has been removed to the room 
of one of the principals, and to him they must 
explain the reason for being late. An instrument 
called the ^Insumgraph’ has lately been intro¬ 
duced for checking the arrival of employees by 
mechanical means. Its principal part consists of 


a desk having an ai>ei'ture in its top, below which 
travels a paper band. Upon this paper the 
arriving clerk signs his name ; but at the moment 
that the clock sti’ikes thS paper is withdrawn by 
electrical agency, and late-comera must sign on 
another sheet. • 

The administration of nitrous oxide gas as an 
aniesthetic in dental operations is now universal, 
and it is probable that some hundreds of persona 
in this country alone are placed under its influ¬ 
ence daily. Vet there is in some quarters an 
impression that its administration is more or less 
risay, and some persons would far rather suffer 
the agony of tooth extraction than be relieved of 
it by such agency. Dr Silk recently read before 
the Odontologioai Society, some notes respecting a 
series of one thousand cases in which the gas had 
been administered for opemtive purposes, and 
these records should set at rest any fears as to its 
effects, although it is 'alwayscos well to act under 
medical advice in such mattera In the cases 
recorded no aftor-trenble was experienced, and no 
serious results, tljough headache was more or less 
present for a time. It is also stated that tlu^e , 
subject to epile}>Ky can take the gas with iinpu* 
ni^. 

.The municipal authorities in Paris have issued 
an order wdiicli obliges the owners of cabs to 
previdc each vehicle under their control with a 
counting apparatus This device indicates at 
every moment the distance ’ which the cab has 
tra\elled, the hour of the day, and the fare 
chargeable. Tiie ntechanism continues to act 
while the cab is statioimry, and the chaise for 
cub-hire is then the same os if the vehicle were 
travelling at Ihe normal rate. It is to be hoped 
that some such system will be adopted in this 
coiintr}’^; and we venture to afiUrm that its intro¬ 
duction would be beneficial to both passengers 
; and cab-drivers. As matters at present stand, 

' cabby vciy often loses a fai*e because of the 
I imlisposition of would-be passengers, ladies espe¬ 
cially, to* subject themselves to the inevitable 
j dispute as to the amount chaigeable. 

j THE HUDSON TUNNEL. 

1 Thk raison d^Hre of the projected Hudson Tunnel 
I ijT readily mode apparent by the briefest glance 
! at the map of the United States. The city of 
New York is situated on Manhattan Island, and 
is separated by the Hiulson River from no fewer 
than forty-tw’o out of the forty-eight States com¬ 
prised in the American Union. Raihvays liaving 
a total mileage estimated to be nearly seven 
times that comprised in the entire system of the 
United Kingdom are barred by the Hudson River 
from entering New York, and perforee compelled 
to make Jersey City their teimini. When we 
further state that the present population of New 
Yofk is estimated ut one and a half milliona, and 
that the present traffic between New York And 
Jersey City carried by ferries is computed at no 
fewer than •evciity-^ve million passengers and 
sixty million tons of freight per annum, small 
I wonder will be felt that more direct means of 
: communication between the two cities baling 
been acknowledged a pressing necessity. ^ 
Moreover, as our readers will readily pes'caive* 
the passage by ferry carries with it not mfjgly 
the delays and expenses of transbipinentjvtt 
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is liable to interruption thtough fogs, storms, or 
ice; without mentioning the constant risk of 
collision in crossing the Enormous tiuific passing 
up and down the river at these points, 

Ko one who has witnessed the immense traffic 
between LiveiTjool and Birkenhead will fail to 
appreciate the impoxtance of the union of these 
two vast emporiums of trade by means of the 
Mersey Tunnel; whiUt to reader north of the 
Tweed, and more especially those having occa¬ 
sion frequently to cross the Firths of Forth and 
Tay, the successful cumpletiou of the two great 
triumphs of engineering, which have bridged the 
estuaries and rendered the delays and discomforts 
of the ferry services things of the past, the advan¬ 
tages accruing from direct communication in lieu 
of steamboat service will at the present time be 
particularly emphasised. Small wonder, there¬ 
fore, that our American cousins have long been 
alive to the de6i:;abnity of forming direct 
means of communication beneath thu Hudson 
Biver. 

Some years back,. the scheme was vigorously 
mooted, and a commencement made to drive a 
double tunnel through the silt and mud forming 
the river-bed. Wuen. however, in 1880 about 
one hundred yards had been driven, the water 
suddenly burst in on the men, drowning twenty 
of them and flooding the tunnel. 

Work was subsequently resumed with n pilot 
tunnel or iron tube about six feet six inches in 
diameter, which was advanced some thirty to 
forty feet ahead of the main tunnel, and sup¬ 
porting the iron plates of the main tunnel by 
means of radial screws. The silt and water were 
excluded from the tunnel, ami prevented from 
crushing the lining by compressea air forced into 
the tunnel at a pressure of about twenty pounds 
per square inch. The compressed air was also 
utilised in ejecting the silt after the latter had 
been diluted with w'ater. When about one- 
eighth of the total distance had been driven by 
this method, financial difficulties supervened, and 
the project was for the time allowed to fall into 
abeyance. 

In 1888 effiorts were made to resnscitatc the 
scheme, and the abandoned works were visited by 
Sir Benjamin Baker. Tu 1880 a loan was rais^l 
in London in the form of first inortg£^e bonus 
on the undertiiking, to complete thu enterprise, 
under the supervision of Sir John Fowler, Bart, 
and Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.M.G.—well known 
as the engineers of the Forth Bridge—and Mr 
Qreathead. The two parallel tunnels, each over 
a mile in length, can, according to the engineers 
estimates, be completed for the sums of about' 
;£i^,CK)0 and ;£250,000 for the north and south 
tunnels respectively. 

The metliod of driving the tunnels presents 
several features of interest, and is accordingly 
succinctly sketched for our readers. Compressea 
air will be employed, and shields constructed for 
protecting the workmen. Visitors to the Forth 
Bridge in the early stages of the' undertaking 
will remember the caissons employed in found- 
the main, piers. The shields to be utilised 
in biereing the tunnels under construction are 
jutnikir in. principle to the caissons that were 
.made, Use of in lapung the foundations of the Forth 
will be advanced laterally and not 
down through the strata met with. The 


shields, which are circular, have a diameter of 
nineteen feet eleven inches, and measure ten feet 
six inches from cutting edge to tail. Bach shield 
iis strengthened by being double-skinned; und 
horlisontal and vertical stiffeni^ is provided for 
by means of internal girders. .Ine face is formed 
as a cuttinu edge, behind wliich is pl&ced a parti¬ 
tion of steel plating, dividing the siiield into two 
separate compartments. Nine doors in this 
division give access to the face of the heading, 

I and permit the removal of excavated materied.o 
the pressure of the compressed air in the tunnel 
keeping back the water. 

Should strata be met sufficiently hard to retain 
the water, the doors are opened, and the face 
of the heading is attacked directly. The doors 
are lin€<l with india-rubber, and secured by stout 
clips, so that the joints throughout are perfectly 
water-tight 

After sufficient material has been excavated, 
the shield is advanced by sixteen cast-stecl 
hydraulic rams placed equidistantly around its 
circumference, and attachecMo it, pushing against 
the cast-iron lining of the tunnel already com- 

f deled, anti in position j a further section of 
ining being at once built, and this again forming 
the support for further advancing the shield after 
more excavation in front of it has been com¬ 
pleted. A special machine running on rails 
follows up the shield, and places the cast-iron 
lining segments in position as the work advances. 
This is also actuated by hydraulic power. The 
shields have been manufactured by Sir William 
Arrol, nt his Glasgow work.**, for Messrs Pearson 
& Son, contractors for the undertaking. 


SONNET. 

Ik my life's Pilgrimage, us I count o'er 
Its pleasures, son-ows, dullness, joy, and pain, 

Short Lours of triumph—disappointments sore— 
Hopes, fears, and wishes—^Iwlanced loss and gain— 
Youth's wasted hours, and love bestovied in vain : 

Of the long catalogue, there but remain, 

Like bright spots, whore my si)iiit loves to rest, 

Sweet thoughts of those whom, with enduring chain 
Of kindness, 1 have bound close to my breast. 
l,feel a love which I can not explain, 

For them, as though some little better part, 

Of the true nature of this wayward heart, 

In cherished safety was with them embalmed, 

To live, when in the unansuering grave its tumults 
shall be calmed. 
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fellow's bright and unselfish generosity. Who 
would not love a heart so soft—a compassionate- 
ness so richf so bounteous 1 In a selfish world the 
spectacle of one who finds a joy in giving is both 
too rare and too beautiful not to be admired when 
seen. But how can vou prai^) the folly, the 
want of self-control, tlie absence of all sense of 
proportion, the absence even of all sense of what 
18 due to himself in one who, if he had but these 
restraining forces, would have been f*o admirable 
throughout? As things are, he is admirable 

enoti^i in certain parts, but-And that ‘but’ 

spoils all with him as it spoilt the peach. 

Loving, but inconstant, how can you praise 
unconditionally here, any inoi*e than you can 
praise tliat generous OjUd unrestrained giver of 
ccKxl gifts who empties his own pockets that his 
fnends* may be filled, and thinks more of 
another’s fancies than of his own necessities? 
While your inconstant trieinl loves you, you are 
in the warm airs which blow round the Islands of 
the Blest Your way of hfii lies ihroiigh the very 
Rose-garden of Delight and your nature has at 
last met the one congenial. Sucli a sweet, fond, 
loving creature ! Could humanity show a iairer 

specimen? And then comes the ‘but’- but 

exactly the same to every one as to joii; hut with | 
what he or she culls gently a ‘travelling mind,’ | 
winch means the most distracting inconstancy; but 
broad and shallow as the low-lyiiig lands which 
a deluge of rain has tlfKHled; but heart-breaking 
to trust to for depth, perseverance, concentration— 
that general and iinpiirtial power of blessing 
which we admii^ in the sim and the ram, not 
being the thing wc want in the one friend whom 
we love beyond all others. 

No one denies her sincerity, but no one can 
admire her want of tact, her brusque bluntness, 
her want of reticence. Her sincerity is admirable, 
but a little (Uwh of reserve in her expre8.«iions 
would add grace to her character, yet not detract 
from the beauty of her candour. All who know 
her praise her for that straiglitforw^rd honesty 
which can conceal the truth as little as it can frame 
a lie. Still, all who know her breathe that‘but,’ 

I and say if she were a trifle leas ruggeil, and just 
this trifle more considerate of the feelings of 
others, it wouM be so much better for all con¬ 
cerned ! So, if that gi'eat-hearte<l philanthropist 
were but a little less boastful, how much more 
beauty his undoubted benevolence would gain! 
You know and gladly acknowledge liis good deeds 
—his unwearied philautliropy—but if he would 
not blow his own trumjiet with so loud a blast ^ 
—if he would not be so like the J>ulcamura of 
ublic beneficence! Others give as freely as he, 
ut without the fanfare that always heralds and 
accompanies his slightest donation. Others spend 
as many hours over plans for the improvement 
of the poor in house, food, and wages, but are 
content to add their contribution to the bettering 
of things in modesty and silence, not calling on 
the world at large to pitiise, and by that pi-aise 
to reward. It is a pity, this black teather in the 
white wing—this ‘but’ of boa.sting as the shadow 
cast by that admirable quality of benevolence. 
All the same, pity or not, there it ia, and it is no 
want of charity to see it, and no belittling of great 
things to acknowledge it. So is it only the truth 
to add ‘but’ to the praise for her exactness in 
doing what she ought to do, w'hich that strict 


doer of duty deserves. But if she would not 
make herself such a martyr—if she would not 
go about the world with those downcast eyes and 
lips depressed at the comers, end that curious 
look of pinched suppression about her nostrils— 
if she would do her duty with a gayer and more 
cheerful mien and not proclaim hei-self a martyr, 
a victim, a very Iphigeneia bound to the horns 
of the altar! It takes away from the grace of 
all siie does to have her niutelv parading herself 
as tins martyr to her own high sense of duty— 
this victim to the exactions of others. She is 
most admirable in her unswerving devotion and 
duty—but why does she carry it before her us 
a flag whereon is inscril>ed her claim to considera¬ 
tion 1 — why does she not do as she feels she ought 
to do, and let the world find out her w'orth for 
itself ? 

Twin-bom to this self-declared martyr is that 
energetic soul whose activities are at the service 
of any one who needs help, but who takes it out 
in a certain kind of tyranny to which many find 
it difficult to submit, lie will help you, but uot 
in your own way, only in his; she will not 
lighten your burden so mucli as rearrange it 
according to her ideas of easy bearing. Either ia 
good at a pinch, and you know that you may call 
on them and tliey will respond—but you Know 
also that you will have to pay the price. If you 
apply to your energetic friend for a<lvice on a 
certain point—just on one kink in the smooth 
running of your business—you will get that 
advice onlv on condition x>f abject submission 
after the fullest discovery of all your affairs. 
Your energetic friend will take on him.self the 
whole direction. He will go into every corner 
and sweep out all the cupboards—cobwebs, skele- 
ton«, and all; or he will do nothing, lie w’ill 
give himself worlds of trouble tor you—but he 
will take all the skin oft you in the proceea He 
will trample under foot your pride, your didicacy, 
your sensitiveness, your natural reserve, lie will 
help you, but at the cost of your temporary ahaae- 
menl by his own hard-handed tyranny; or he 
will do nothing at all, and you and your aftaira 
may go zmre Henh'r witli all speed if you will 
not obey him out and out from A to Z. So witli 
lier. If her sister has need of her during a time 
of bickne.«i8, say, she will go down to help—of 
course she will—but only on lier own terms. 
And those terms are absolute control while elie 
is ‘in the house. The nursery mu.st be exactly 
as she thinks best, or she pucks up her trunks 
ami goes back by the next train. She will nob 
lielp on the lines alivady laid down. She will 
inake new tincks altogether, or none ut all. 
When she does, however, put her band to the 
dough she plough.s vigorously enough—so does 
le. But why cannot they drive their furrow 
alon^ide those already made and not insist on 
a totally new departui'e—and make of their help 
but another word for tyranny ? So we go on 
through the whole list As Love’s shadow is 
Hate, so is thi>' qualifying ‘but* the shadow cost 
by the excellence which fails in the one essential 
quality of common-sense—which is proportion— 
or in that of self-forgetfulness when doing right¬ 
eously. It is the confession of human frailty— 
the weak link in the golden chain which binds 
earth to heaven. Yet the qualifying quantity 
has its other side and second meaning. If but 
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few of the virtuous escape its modifying influence, 
80 do none of the vicious. In the worst and most 
contemptible this humble little word lies like 
the geim of some fair flower, or the ^tential 
energy of some unused force. He is dissolute, 
idle, reckless, evil; but he has this good gift, 
he has done this flue action. She is narrow, 
bitter-tongued, hard-mouthed, impracticable ; but 
those who know her best excuse her most, and 
she does more good than is made public. The 
shadow here is the sunlight there ; and if this 
qualifying triliteral—‘but^—cools our ardour of 
admiration to the right, it slackens our wrath of 
indignation to the lelt, and pleads for grace as it 
counsels discrimination. 
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THE ROMANCE OP A WRECK. 

Hv W. CiauK RctwEiX, 

Author of tin* ir/cc/. «>/ the f!ivave7iar, c(«. 

CHAPTEIl XXXI.- THE CAI»TAIN WAKES A 
ruorosAf.. 

* Mr JluDDTMAN and I,’ baifl tlic captain, as 
he began his story, *got asliore and walked a 
little way up the beach, to seo what soi-t of spot 
we had been cast away on. Tt was a siuall i^luiul, 
betwixt two and tliiee miles lung, ami about a 
mile wide in the iiudillc of it Tliei’C were no 
natives t<» be seen. We might be sure that it 
was uninhabited. There wiw notldng to cat ui)on 
it, and tJiougli we sjieiit the hours till it came on 
daric in searching for frcsli water, wo found none. 
This made us resolve to land all we could out 
of the brigantine when daylight should arrii'c. 
As soon as dayliglit came we got aboard, aii<l 
by noon we hail kudetl provisions enougli, 
along with fresh water an<l wines and spirits 
in jars, to last ns two men for tliree moulhs; 
but that didn’t satisfy us. There was no other 
laud in sight all round the horizon ; we were 
without a l>oat; and though, if the vessel binke 
up, we had made up our niiiids to tarn to and 
save as much of her as we could handle tliat 
niiglit wash ashore, so us to liave the niaterhds 
for a raft at Imml if it should come to it, w'e 
hadn’t the lieart to talk of such a tiling then, 
in the middle of that wide ocean, with such a 
sun as was shining over our heads all day, ind 
the sure ^chance of the first of any squall or bit 
of dirty weather that might come along a-clrown- 
ing of us. So we continued to break out all we 
could come at We worked oiir way out of the 
hold into the lazai'cttc, and after wc had made a 
trifle of clearance there, we came across three 
chests heavily padlocked and clamped with iron. 
“What’s here?” says Mr Buddimnn. “If*these 
ain*t treasure-chests like to what the Spanish 
marchants sends away gold in along the coast, 
Illy eyes ain't mates,” he says. He went aw'ay 
the carpenter’s chest, and returned with a crow 
and a big hammer, and let fly at one of the 
padlocks, and struck a staple off short. Wc 
lifted the lid, and found the (mest full of Spanish 
pieces of gold. The other two was the same, 
lull up with minted gold ; and we reckoned that 
in all three chests there couldn’t be less in the 
value of English money than a hundred and 
eighty to two ^hundred thousand pounds 1 It 


wasn’t to be handled in the chests; so we made 
parcels of it in canvas wrappers; and by the time 
the dusk drew down, him landed every farden 
of it' 

Here the captain broke off and went to the 
drawer. I watcheil him with profound anxiety, 
incapable of im^ining wbat he >vas about* to 
proifuce, and collecting all my faculties, so to 
bpeak, really for whatever was to come. He took 
from the drawer, however, nothing more alarming 
than a piece of folded pai'chment round which 
some green tape was tied. This he opened with 
trembling hands, smoothed out the sheet of parch¬ 
ment upon the table, and invited me to approach. 
The outline, funned of tlpck strokes of ink, repre¬ 
sented an island. Its shape had something of the 
look of a bottle with the neck of it broken away, 
it lay <luc north and south according to the 
X>oints of the compass marked by liand upon the 
parchment; and towaixls the north end of it, on 
the eastern side, there was a somewhat spacious 
indent, signifying, as I supposed, a lagoon. Over 
the face of this outline were a number of crof^es 
ui-egulariy dotted about to express vegetation, 
in the centre of the lagoon was a black spot like 
I a little blot of ink, with an arrow pointing from 
> it to another little blot in the heait of the island 
! bcai ing due east from the mark in the indent or 
} limoon. In the corner of the sheet of parchment 
I weie written in a bold hand the figures, Long. 
l5»0’ ;r W. Lat. 3;rG'S. 

‘This,' said be, in a voice vibratory with excite¬ 
ment and emotion, ‘is the island.’—1 inclined 
my head.—* Voti see how it lies, sir,' he con¬ 
tinued, jiointiiig with u shaking forefinger to the 
latitude and longitude of the place in the corner. 

‘ Easter Liand bears due nortli-east from it 
That will be the nearest land. Sujiposing you 
stall from V’^alparaiso, a due west-by-soutli course 
would run you stem on to the reef.' 

1 waited for him to proceeil. He drew away 
I by a step, that he might keep his eyes upon my 
! face, whilst he continued to hold his trembling 
' forefinger pressed down upon his little cliart 
j ‘We agi'eed to buiy the gold,’ he said; ‘to 
I hide it wunewhere where we should be easily 
I able to find it when we came to look for it, if so 
, be*as T’rovidciice should ever allow us to come 
off with our lives from this destitute reef.—i>’ye 
see this hollow’, Mr Dugdule?' 

‘A l^oun, I suppose?' said I. 

‘Yes. This here mark amidships of it'—he 
turned his dead black eyes upon the chart— 
‘signifies a coral pillar about twice as thick as 
my mainmast, rising out of tlie W'atei** to about 
fourteen foot. AVe reckoiieil that theiu was no 
foi-ce in nature outside an airtliquuke to level 
such a shaft os that, and Mr Biidditnaii and me 
took it for a mark. We landed the brigantine’s 
compass, and having hit on a clump of trees, 
found they bore sast tliree-quarters south from 
that there coral pillar. We fixed upon a tree, 
and after tryiiig again and again, made it exactly 
two hundred and eight paces from the wash of 
the water in the curve of the lagoon. There we 
buried the money, sir.’ 

‘And there it is now, I suppose V said 1. 

‘Hard upon two hundi-ed thousand pounds,* 
he exclaimed, letting the words drop from his 
lips as though they were of lead. ‘ Think of it» 
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He folded itp the slieefc of parchment, always 
with a very trembling hand, replaced it in the 
drawer, which he locked ;*and then, after stead¬ 
fastly gazing at me for some little while, an 
expression of energy entered his face, and he 
I seemed to quicken from his eyes to his very 
I toes! 

All that money is mine,’ said he, ‘and I want 
yon to help me to recover it.’ 

‘I!’ 

‘Yes, you, Mr Dugdale. You and me’ll do it 
between us. And I’ll tell ye how, if you’ll 
listen’- 

‘But my dear sir,’ I exclaimed, ‘I suppose you 
recollect that you are under a solemn pn»mise to 
Miss Temple and myself to transfer us to the 
first homeward-bounci ship we meet’ 

*I can’t help timt,’ he cried with a hint of 
ferocity in his manner. ‘There’s this here 
fortune to be recovered first. After we’ve got it 
home won’t be fur off.’ 

Come, thought 1,1 must be cool and apparently 
careless. 

‘It is very good of you, Captain Braine, to 
wish me to participate in this treiisure ; but 
I really, my dear sir, 1 have no title to any portion 
I of it; besides, I am a man of independent 
means, and what I possess is quite os imicli as 1 
require.’ 

‘Ye’ll not refuse it when ye sec it,’ he ex¬ 
claimed. * Money’s money ; and in this here 
world, where money &jgnifief> everything, love, 
happiness, pleasure, everything you can name— 
wliu's the man that’s agoing to tell me he can 
get too much of it?* 

‘But you haven’t completed your story,’ said 
I, sti*emiou4y emleavouring to look as thougli 1 
believeil in every word of tim mad trash he Im<l 
been ct)ininuni(*ating. 

‘As much ju» is necessary,’ said he. ‘I want to 
come to business, sir. I could keep you listtming 
for hours whilst I told ye of our life aboard that 
island, how the brigantine went to pieces, how 
one day Mr lUuhUmnn went for a swim in the 
lagoon, and how the cramp or some fit took him, 
and he sunk with me a-looking on, being no 
swimmer, and incapable of giving him any 
help.* '*■ 

‘And l) 0 w long w’cre you on the island?’ 
said I. 

‘Four months and tliree days. It was one 
morning that I crawled from the little hut ue 
had built ourselves out of some of the brigantine’s 
wreckage that bad drifted ashore, and saw a 
small man-of-war with her toiis’l aback pist off 
the island. Slie was a Yankee surveying craft, 
and a boat was coining off when I 61*81 see her. 
They took me aboard, and landed me at Val¬ 
paraiso two months later.—But all that’s got 
nothing to do with what 1 want to talk to ye 
about. I’ve got now to recover this money, aiul 
I mean to have it, and you’ll help me to got it, 
Mr Dngdale.’ . 

‘What is your scheme V 

‘As easy,’ he crie<l, ‘as the digging up of the 
money ’ll be. I shall head straight away for Kio, 
and tnere disehuige all my crew, then take in a 
few runners to navigate the vessel to the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, w'here 1 ’ll ship a small company 
of Kanakas, just as many as’ll help us to sail 
the Lady Blanche to my island. 1 shan’t fear 


them. Kanakas ain’t Europeans ; they ’re as 
simple as babies; and vre can do a deal that 
they’ll never dream of taking notice of.’ 

I listened with a degree of astonibhinent and 
consternation it was impossible for me to conceal 
in my face; yet I managed to preserve a steady 
voice. 

‘ But you have a cai^o consigned to Port Louis, 
I preaume?’ said I. ‘You don’t mean to run 
away with this ship, do you? for that would be 
an act of piracy punishable with the gallows, as 
I suppose you know V 

He eyed me steadily and squai'ely. 

*I don’t mean to run away with this ship,’ 
he answered ; ‘ I know my owners, and what 
they’ll think. It’ll bo a deviation that ain’t 
going to interfere with the ultimate delivery of 
my cargo at Port Louis, and I don’t suppose it’ll 
take me much time to fix upon a sum that’ll 
make my owners very well pleased with the 
delay, and quite willing that I should do it again 
on the same tarms.’ 

‘But why do ion desire to bring me into Ihis 
business?’ I exclaimed, startled by the intelli¬ 
gence I found in this last answer of liis. 

‘Because I can trust yo. You’re u gentleman, 
and you ’ll be satisfied with the share we ’ll settle 
upon.’ 

Though I never doubted for a moment that all 
this was the emission of some mad, fixetl humour, 
I wa.s yet willing to go on questioning him as if 
1 was intercslcd, jxirtly that he miglit think me 
sincere in my pT•<de«^lon of belief in his tale, and 
partly that I miglit plumb liis inttmtioiis to the 
very bottom ; for it was ceilain that, lie or tio 
lie, his fancy of buried treasure was a profound 
I’Ciditv to his poor brains, and that it woidd influ¬ 
ence him, as thougli it uere the truth, to Heaven 
alone knew wliat issue of har<lsliip and iateful- 
ness and even dcbtruction to Miss Temple and 
me. 

But even as I sat looking at him in an interval 
of silence that fell upon us, a thought entered my 
head that tmiisfonued what vas just now a dai’k, 
most sinister menace, into a briglit pros])ect of 
delivei'ance. As nuil^rs stood—jiaiticiilarly now 
that 1 had his so called secret—1 could not flatter 
myself thuthenould buffer me to leave his ship 
for a homew;ird-bound craft, or even for the 
UountesH hla herscll, if we shouhl heave her into 
siglit. ('oiise(iucntly, my best, jierhaps the on]}’-, 
chance for myself and the girl vlio looked to me 
for protection and safety must lie in this mad- 
ninn making for a near port, whore it would be 
strange indeed if J <lid'^nat find a swift o[»por- 
tunity of getting ashore with Miss Temnlc. I 
saw by tlie expression in bis own face that he 
instantly observeil the change in mine. He 
extended his hand. 

‘Mr Dugdale, you will entertain it? I see it 
grows upon ye.’ ' 

‘It is n mighty unexpected proposal,’ said I, 
giving him my, fingers to hold. * I don’t like 
the scheme it involves of running away with the 
ship—the deviation, as you term it, which to mv 
mind is a piratical proceeding. But if you will 
sign a document to the effect that I acted under 
compulsion, that I was in your power, and obliged 
to go with you in conseaueuce of your refusal to 
transfer me to another snip—if, in short, you will 
draw up some instrument signed yourwlf and 
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witnesised br Miss Temple that may help to 
absolve me from all complicity in this so-termed 
deviation, I will consent to accompany you to 
your island. But I must also know what share 
I am to expect 

‘A third,’ he cried feverishly. ‘I’ll put that 
down in writing, too, on a separate piece of paper. 
—As to t’other document, draw it up yourself, 
and I ’ll copy it and put my name to it, for I 
han’t got tlie language tor such a job.’ He pause<l, 
and then said: ‘ Is it settled 

‘Give me leave to think a little,* said I. ‘I 
will have a talk with Miss Temple and settle 
with her the terms of the absolving letter j'ou 
are to writes an<l 
I opened the door. 

‘Mr Dngdule,’ he exclaimed, softening his voice 
into a hoarHe wliispcr with a sudden expression of 
real insanity in the gloomy, almost tnreatening 
look he fastened upon me, ‘ye’ll recollect the 
oath you’ve taken, tl yon please.’ 

‘Captain limine,’ I replietl uith an assumption 
of haughtiness, ‘1 am a gentleman first of all, 
and my oath merely follows and slightly bow¬ 
ing, I closed the door upon him 

liy this time it was nearly daik. I had scarcely 
noticed the drawing down of the evening whilst 
in the <'aplaiu’s <’aliiii, so clos-dy Jmd my attention 
been attaclied to him and his wor<Is. linseed, the 
man had <lctaiiied me an hour with his talk, 
owing to his pausings and silent intervals ot 
staring ; though the sub'^tance ot liis speech and 
our conversation could have been easily packed 
into a <piartcr that time. I went half-way up 
the companion steps, hut feeling thirsty, de-scended 
again to drink from a jug that stood upon a 
swinging tray. WhiKt I filled the gla«s, my eye 
at the luomcut happening to he i<lly bent aft, I 
observed the docir of the cabin adjoining that of 
Captain llraine’s to open an<l a man’s liead showed. 
It instaiilly vanished. It w’as too gloomy to <dIow 
me to make sure. However, next moment the 
young fellow Wilkins came out, no doubt guess¬ 
ing tliat I hail seen him, and that he had there¬ 
fore better show hiiii'-clf honestly, 

I was somewhat startled by the apparition, 
wondering if the fellow bail been in the berth 
throughout our talk, for if so, it was not to 
be questionoil but that he liad overheard every 
syllable, for there was nothing lu^tween the cabins 
but a wooden bulkhead, and the eaptaiu’s rtter- 
ance had been singularly i lear, deep, and loud. 
So, that the fellow might not think that I took 
any special notice of his coming out of that cabin, 
I asked him in a careless ivay when supper would 
be really. lie answered that he was now going 
to lay the table ; and w’ithout further words I 
went on deck. 

It was a hot and lovely evening, W'itK*n range 
of mountainous but lino-weather clouds in the 
west, whose heads swelled in scailet to the fires 
of the sun sinking into the sea behind them. * 
Miss Temple stood at the rijd, leaning upon 
her arms, apparently watching the water sliding 
past. She .‘‘prang erect when I pronounced lier 
name. 

‘ I was beginning to fear you would never come 
on deck again,’ she exclaimed as she looked at 
me with a passionate eagerness of inquiry. ‘ How 
long you have been ! what could he kave found 
to say to detaip you all this while V 


‘Softly 1’ I said, with a glance at ohl Lush, who 
was patrolling the forw’ard end of the poop 
athwartships with his^hands deep buried in hia 
breeches' pockets, and with a sulky air in the 
round of nis back and the droop of liis head. 
‘I have heard some strange things. If you are 
not tired, take my arm, and we will w’alk a little. 
We ai-e less likely to be overheard in the open 
air than if tve conversed in the silence of the 
I cabin.’ 

I There was something almost of a caress in her 
manner of taking my arm, as though she could 
not suppress some little exhibition of pleasure in 
having me at her side again. 

I at once starWil to tell her everything that 
had passed between Captain Hininc and myself. 
Her line eyes glowed with astonishment; never 
did her beauty show with so much perfection to 
the animation of the wonde?*, the incredulity, the 
excitement raised by the miTrative I gave her. 

‘So thif is his secret?’ she exclaimed, drawing 
a breath like a sigh as I concluded halting at 
the rail to gaze at her with a smile. ‘ I presume 
now, Mr Hugdale, tiiat you arc satisfied he is 
mad ?’ 

* Perfectly satisfied.’ 

‘ You do not believe a W’ord of his story V 

‘ Not a syllabic of it.’ 

‘Poor wretch !—Put how' frightful to be in a 
ship commanded by a madman ! Wliat object 
has he in telling you this secret?’ 

‘lie w'ants me to lielp him recover the trea¬ 
sure and I then related the man’s proposals. 

She gazed at me with so much alarm that I 
imagined her fear had rendered her speechless. 

‘You tell me,’ she cried, ‘that you have con¬ 
sented to sail with him to this island of his in— 
in—the Pacific? Arc you as mad as he is, Mr 
DugdaleV Ho you forget that 1 look to you to 
protect me and help me to ivturn home?’ 

Her eyes sparkled ; the colour moiinfed to her 
cheek, her bosom rose and fell to the sudden gust 
of tempef. 

‘Miss Temple, I am surprised that you do 
not see my motive,’ 1 exclaimed. ‘Of course I 
feigned to fall in with his views. My desire is 
I to get to liio as soon as possible, and ship with 
j»ou thence for England.’ 

‘To lUo? Put I’m not going to PioJ’ she 
cried. ‘The captain solemnly promised to put 
me on board the first ship going home. Why 
I did you not insist upon his keeping his word ?’ 
she exclaimed, drawing herself up to her fullest 
stature and towering over me with a Hushing 
stare. «» | 

‘ He ’ll not tranship us now,’ said I. ‘ I ’in like : 
Caleb Williams. 1 have liis secret, and he’ll not i 
lose sight of me.’ 

‘ Oh, what miserable judgment i’ she exclaimed, i 
‘ You arc frightened oi^ him ! But were he ten 
times madder than he is, I would comml him 
to keep his w'ord. llio indeed ! He snail put 
us oil ooai-d^the first ship we meet, and I’ll tell 
him so when I see him.’ 

‘You will do nothing of the kind,’ said L ‘If 
on open your lips or suH'er your temper to come i 
etwceii me and any project I have formed, 1 ^ 
will wash iny hands of all responsibility. I will 
not lift a finger to help ourselves. He snail carry 
us whithersoever he pleases.’ 

‘ How cun you talk to me so heaitles^y 1 1 
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have no friend but you now, and you are turning 
from me, and making me feel utterly alone.’ 

* I am so much your frthnd,’ said 1, * that 1 do 
not intend you shall alienate me. My judgment 
is going to serve me better than yours in this 
dilemma. I know exactly what 1 am about and 
wlmt I intend, and you muat keep quiet and be 
obedient to my wishes.' 

The tears siuhlenly gushed into licr eyes, and 
she turnetl seawards to hide her face. I mo\e<l 
away ; but before I had measured half-a-dozen 
paces, her hand was again upon my arm. 

*I am sorry,’ she said softly, hanging her 
stately head, I have said anything to vex 
you.’ 

‘I desire but one end,’ stxid I, ‘and that is your 
safety. To ensure it needs but a little exercise of 
tact on your part and a resolution to trust me.’ 

‘I believe you are ^igbt,’ said she, after a little 
ause, with something of timidity in the lift of 
er eyes to my face. * 1 was shucked and made 
irritaule by alarm. I am sorry, Mr Dugdnlc.’ 

The answ’er I was about to make was checked 
by Wilkins calling to us trom the companion 
way that supper was reaily. 


THE LAW OF HALL-MARKS. 

Mil Goscuen’s recent jironoiuiceinente in the 
House of Commons show that there is no present 
intention of repealing the Hall-marking hnvs, us 
distinguished fi-om those regulating the Plate 
duties. There is certainly no ui^oiit demand for 
the change, and it may be remarked that its chief 
advocates ai^ue that it will be at once replaced 
by a voluntary system. Many articles, it is true, 
which are exempt from duty have nevertheless 
always been fully marked, to satisfy the public. 
It is no doubt a hardship that no gold or silver 
plate cun be exported unless it is U]) to the 
Briti&h standard and bears the British Hull-mark ; 
and we confess that wc see no reason wdiy we 
shonld compel foreigners, whose own standards 
are not what they 8ln)nld be, to buy better wares 
than either they desire or deserve. It is, how¬ 
ever, not a little curious that the Act of 1854, 
which enabled gold to be manufactured of the 
reduced standards of fifteen, twelve, and nine 
carats, did not lead to any great change, owing, 
it is believed, to the fact that these qualities an* 
largely disapproved of by the trade. Botli the 
Crow'n and the Duty mark of the Sovereign’s 
bead ore omitted on these three lower standards, 
although they are liable to the same duty; and 
when the Birmingham manufacturers discoveml 
this, and further, that the fineness was declared 
in a plain and intelligible murucr, they showed 
a curious diaiuclination to avail themselves of 
the Act, 

The suggestion that the alteration was desired 
for the purpose of exporting English manu¬ 
factured goods with Hall-marks uix>n them in 
order that the public should imagine them to bo 
of a higher quality than they were, which was 
raised l^fore the Select Committee in 1878, is 
irr^istible. The grievance, which undoubtedly 


rested on a solid basis, that foreign-made watch- 
cases were sent to this country to be Hall-marked, 
with the British Hall-mark, and afterwards htted 
with foreign works and sold os British-made 
watches, lias been to a large extent i^edressed by 
the eti'ingent regulations issued by tlie Boam 
of Trade undtu* the Merchandise Marks Act^ 
which make the pnictice no longer possible 
without fraud. Few' dealers, we imagine, would 
be Willing to make a false declaration at any 
Assay Office, and so render themselves liable to 
the penalties of perjury. The Indian grievance 
will be met if, as Mr Goschen pi’oposes, Indian 
silver goods are admitted at the rupee standaid, 
without, it may be hojwd, abolishing pompulsory 
Hall-marking altogether. These are not days 
in which the public will be satisfied with the 
relaxation of tue few safeguards that remain to 
ensure honest and fair dealing in precious 
metals. 

The British Lion, even in his heraldic form, 
commands one’s respect, if not one’s ndmiratiun. 
Yet it is curious that little or nothing should 
be known about the regulations governing him. 
There is a vague idea that the Lion and, for Ihe 
mutter ol that, mo'-t of the other marks so liber¬ 
ally impressed upon both gold and silver ware 
and electro-plated g«)ods, are a guarantee of some¬ 
thing or other, and British housew'nes are content 
to count then* spoons, secure in llie belief that 
they are of ‘stilling allay.’ British Hall-marks 
ceiLiinly possess a rej)utution of their own w’hich 
j in the main they deserve. They are not, it is 
true, infallible. Cases are constantly cropping 
up in wliich they have been so ingeniously imi¬ 
tated as to decei\e any one but a toiinoi’^seur or 
a burglar. Against the counterfeiting of ancient 
marks, of which there are examples enough and 
to spare preserved in the archives of the Gold¬ 
smiths’ Company, tlierc is, ol course, little or no 
protection. Experts, it has been sui<l, can detect 
spurious gofKls by touch aloue; but tlie public 
are certainly not experts m assjiyiiig gold and 
silver. Electiotyped copies, too, lu which are 
roprixluced, with u marvellous exactitude, almost 
every scratch upon the original, and oven the 
marks left by the makei’s hammer, as well as 
the Hall-marks themselves, are extremely diffi¬ 
cult of detection even by the initiated. But 
more ingenious still is the deception practised 
by the transformution of old-iashioned articles 
and the transposition of genuine marks from one 
article to another. The Beefeaters of the Tower 
formerly wore upon their arms large silver budges 
bearing the arms of three mounted cannon sur¬ 
rounded with a scroll, lii a fit of economy, these 
w’ere confiscated and sold, and, as the story run8> 
the purchaser of about a score of them, instead of 
consigfiing them to tlic melting-pot, or disposing 
of them as curfus, converted them into sconces,, 
and pointed triumphantly to the Hall'iimrks os 
a guarantee for their antbiuity. For anything 
wc know to the contraiy, these cJiefg-d*ceavre are 
still going the round of the maiket. They 
would, no doubt, he highly valued by many 
people in the present rage for ornamenting recep¬ 
tion-rooms with antique silver. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that, 
although it is ^rmissible to add to any piece of 
silver a quantity which does not exceed one-third 
of the whole, the change must be made in such a. 
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manner that the original xise of the article is the letter J. As an example, we give a Binning* 
not altered A tankard, for example, may, it is ham silver plate-mark : 
said, have a lip attached, but not a spout; but (1) The maker’s initials 

we doubt whether these statutory conditions are (2) the standard mark; w w 

complied with, with any great r^ularity. When (3) the Hall-mark of Birmingham j (4) the duty- 
we remember the exti*enje severity of tlie old maik ; (o) the Birmingham date letter for the 
laws against fraud and abuse, it is easier to year 1889. 

understand the exaggerated value which attaches AniM all these multitudinous symbols, it*is 
to old gold and silver ware. At the present time, not to be woinlered at that the public shouhl 
the penalty of ten pounds for each article imposed be a little confusetl as to their respective 
by the Act of 1844 is often cheerfully riskeil; meanings. And as all these have undergtme 
but in days when the same offence was punished many transformations, the history of Hall-iiinrks 
by death or transportation, men were more can almost claim to rank us a science. Thei-e 
careful. It must, however, be confessed that at can, however, be little doubt, that although there 
the present time the laws as to Hall-marking are are some objections to the compulsory assiiving 
in a very chaotic condition, for they arc scattered and marking of plate, it* is to the system wliicli 
through statutes innumerable, and arc not sutfi- has been in vogue in tliis country for nearly six 
ciently known to affonl ailef{uate protection to hundred yeara that tbe superior reputation of 
the purchaser. Their history, too, is not very British gold and silver ware to that of, pei-haps, 
complimentary to the craft. The Lion, for ex- every other country in the world is mainly due. 
ample, remained for nearly three centuries the Our Hall-markh afloid a guarantee of value to 
stsuidarJ murk both for gold and silver ; hut in wliicli it is not to be wondereil at that coneidcr- 
1845 the Crown was substituted for gold of both able importance attaches, since these goods may 
eighteen and twenty-two carats, in onler to pre- safely be regarded as an investment. We doubt 
vent u practice winch had, it is said, come into wbctlier the a>.sertiou that no importance is 
vogue of gilding silver ware and selling it as attachetl to British Hall-marks abrou<l is borne 
gold, and the fact is worthy ol the attention of out by the facts ; but if only sentimental reasooa 
collectors of old plate. remain, these are enough give paU''e to any 

The various Ilttll-marka are rather (’omj)licated, iush changes in a custom that cun claim so high 
and for the better iindeistanding ol our reniaik«, a proscriptive right. 

may be brielly (lescril>od. Tbe assa}ing of the precious mchils is a science 

Tliere are (1) The maker’s mark, tbe initials wliich has been more exactly practic'd in this 
of his name or firm, used since 1739. than in any other country. When a piece of 

(2) The stamlard mark. In Kiiglaml, for gold jdute is .sent in to on Assay Olliee, a little of the 
of 22 and 18 carats, u crown and 22 ami 18 metal is ecrajied olf it, and this ‘diet,’ as it is 
re*«pcctively. In Edinburgh, a thistle, and in called, is tested in various ways, so as to asccr- 
Glasgow a lion rampant, are U'-ed in jdacc of lain its fineness, which iiiii'-t correspond with 
the crown. In Ireland, 22-cai\it gobl b.is a that of the standard plates kept by the Warden 
harp crowned and 22; 20 carats—an extra stan- ot tbe SUndanls at the Mint. Slielfield and 
dard, use<l in Ireland only—a plume of fcatbei*s Birmingham have h> seinl up their *diet boxes* 
and 20; for 18 carats, a unicorn’s head and 18. U) be proved by the Queen’s Assay Master twice a 
Gobi of 15, 12, and 9 carats has in most cases year -a somewhat invnlious distinction, since the 
those immbei’s only. In England, for silver of otlier Assay Olfices luu e only h) do so as reqniretL 
11 oz. 2 dwt. standard the mark is a lion passant, From this it appears that the guardians of the 
and lor 11 oz. 10 dwt. a Britanmiu In Ediii- Stamlard of Wrought Piute of Birmingham and 
burgh, a thistle, and a thi'-tle and a Britjvnnia; ami of Shcliiehl have alwaj’s laboured under the 
in Glasgow a lion rampant, and a lion rampant i disadvantage.s attaching to tbe re]>utalion of those 
and a Britannia, are used respectively. In Ireland to^vns, and the fact serves to imlicate tlie neces- 
a crowned harp is used lor the 11 oz. 2 dwt. sity for retaining a system of guarantee. 

Rtaiidard, the new standard not being nsc<l there. Jewelry, we know, has since 1739 been so 
The ligiu*e8 in the gold htandacd denote tbe hugely duty free that, as Mr Oosclieii has pointed 
number of carats of pure gold in 24 ; so that out, the gold-plate duly is practically paid on. 
18-camt gold means that there are 18 parts oi wedding rings alone ; but it cannot be argued 
pure gold to C of alloy. that this is any reason why Ilull-maiking should 

(3) The Hall-marks of the assay towns— be abolished. Wedding-i'ings, it is curious to 

London, a leopard’s head; Birnnngluuii, an know, were expressly rendered dulitTble by au 
anchor; Chester, a dagger ami three wlieat- Act pjissed in 18.55, a direct ‘tax upon matri- 
eheaves; Sheffield, a crown ; Newcastle, three mony.’ But it is safe to pr<*JieL that they will 
castles ; Exeter, a ciustlew'ith thi'ee towers-V Edin- always be Hall-inaiked. Few bridegrooms woyld 
bui-gb, a castle; Glasgow, a ti'ee, fish, and bell ; care to lisk au accusation of having palmed off 
Dublin, Hibernia. , biise metal on this o< <asion, although it might 

(4) The (luty-niark, stamped only on tb»se be done with soiTio dcgi*ee of safety, since fewer 

articles which pay duty : the head of the i-eign- brides would, in the lace of the old superstition, 
ing sovereign, introduced in 1784! risk the dan^^n-s of taking off their rings to look 

(5) The date-mark : each assay oflice has now at tlie ILdl-inark. But even a w’eddiiig ring can 
its letter or date-mark, changed every year; be of any ot the autliorised standards. If it is 
twenty to twenty-six letters of the alphabet only of nine-cttvat gold it satisfies tbe law. It 
being used in rotation, and repeated in different may, imleeil, be doubted whether tlie reqiiire- 
styles of letter. In London, the assay year com- ments of the law are generally known. Cer- 
inences on 30th May, and is indicateil by one of tainly gold of tlie reduceil standard is pahne<l 
twenty letters ^of the alphabet A to U, omitting off, in sjiite of the absence of the Queen’s Head 
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and the Crown, as being of a higher intrinsic 
value. An illustration of the practice is afforded 
by offers of gold chains ^jtreighing as much as five 
sovereigns for five pounds, the truth being that 
th^ are often of the nine^carat standard. 

There are only two standards of silver—the 
old one of eleven ounces two penny weight, and 
tWit of eleven ounces ten pennyweights, in the 
pound troy ; so here there la not much room for 
iraiuL But the laws of Hall-niarking, scattered 
as they are over a multitiule of statutes, are 
highly technical, and not the^ least necessary 
remrm is their consolidation. This was uigently 
recommended by the Committee of 1856, and a 
Bill for the purpose was prepared by the Com¬ 
missioners of Inland Revenue in 1857; but 
although its necessity was again emphasised by 
the Select Committee of 18711, no measure of the 
kind has ever lieen laid before parliament But 
we need hardly insi'-.t that the tendency of legis¬ 
lation should certainly nut be in favour of greater 
laxity. There is much to say for the old demand 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company for further powers 
of enforcing the law than the mere right to sue 
for penalties. Sales by auction now toko place 
with practical impunity, no matter how spurious 
and uebasetl the goods may be, and there is 
evidence and to spare to show that the general 
sense of the trade and the public is in favour 
of the preservation of the old guarantees. 


WELL WORTH WINNING. 

By P. L. M®DERMOTr, Author ok ‘Julius Vlrson.’ 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER I.—THE DEAI) HAND. 

Ma Lawson Lorin(j, of Priors Loring, died 
somewhat suddenly at Brighton in the early 
days of February, and left matters in a melan¬ 
choly state for his only son and heir, then a 
young fellow, not yet twenty-two, and reading 
for his d(‘gree at Oxford. 

It was a i>ity, because Arthur Loring was 
worthy of belter fortune ; but it was the hard 
fact all the same. He had partly expected this 
result-, but nut wholly ; and the completeness of 
the ruin was only brought home to him by the 
solicitor of his lute father, within a month after 
the funeral, \rhen the mansion was already adver¬ 
tised ‘ to be let, furnished.’ 

‘It is well, Mr Arthur,’ said the lawyer that 
memorable day, in the late Squire’s stuily, ‘ tliat 
yon have no sisters or brothers—nisters e>pccinlly. 
1 think you ore stout enough to face the world 
by yourself; for you must face it now.’ 

‘ How much is the house and property supposed 
to be worth in the market ?’ 

‘A hard question to answ'or in these times,’ 
said the lawyer, shaking his head. ‘The mort¬ 
gagees will have to find it out one of these 
days.’ 

*Y,on mean they will foreclose and sell the 
property 1* 

‘They must, in order to save themselves. 
The Moon Insurance C’ompauy hold a first 

I _ ■ -- 


mortgage of a hundred thousand at four and a 
half per cent, representing a charge of four thou¬ 
sand five hundred a year, which is more than 
the estate is able to pay.’ 

‘ Then they haven’t been paid ?’ 

‘Just a moment. Lost year the.interest was 
considerably in arrears, and they threatened to 
foreclose. You remember, another moi-tgage was 
effected—you didn’t look into it much at the time 
—but we got thirty thousand pounds, and paid 
tip the arrears of interest, lucre were other 
debts w'hich swallowed the rest. Now, for their 
own protection, the first mortgagees will foreclose, 
and by a forced sale recover their principal before 
it melts aw'ay.’ 

‘And the second mortgagees?’ 

‘Their money is probably lost, Mr Arthur,’ 
said the lawyer, shrugging his shoulders. ‘ They 
I have no one to blame but themselves. However, 

I it was a transaction into which other considera¬ 
tions entered that you may hear of some day. 
I need not say any more now.* 

‘So I have just nothing, Mr Harding?’ said 
the heir, looking the sil nation full in the face. 

‘Nothing, Mr Arthur. You see how plainly 
I put it,’ he adiled, in a changed tone, ‘for I 
want you to comprehend it clearly.’ 

‘^fy compi*ehen.siou of the case is quite clear, 
Mr Harding,’ Aitliur Loring answered, with a 
smile 111 which the mixture of courage and 
melancholy was winning. 

* I know you are a brave boy. The world will 
not beat you.’ 

‘All I want to take is the picture of my 
mother and my own private eflects.’ 

The old solicitor looked at the picture, which 
hung over the mantel-piece, and Ironi it to the 
boy—for he really looked a boy—beside him. 
‘Arthur, how like her yon are,’ he said, rever¬ 
ently. ‘You haidly remember her. Ah, me! 
the sunny day she tirjst came to Priors Loring, 
and the dark day she left it; for thci’c never has 
been light in the place since.—So you are going 
to-day ?’ 

* I am going to-day; but you shall hear from 
me often, Mr Harding.’ 

The two walked out to the front of the house 
and there parted ; and then Arthur Loring W'eut 
j bai'.k to pac^ up his things. 

He was in his old room at this sad task, with 
ns ‘brave a heart as could be expected, when a 
kitchenmaid—almost the last of the household 
now lelt—tapped at the door to say that there 
were two ladies btdow. 

‘Ladies?’ be repeated with suiq>rise. ‘What 
ladies ? ’ 

‘ Strangers, sir, come to view the house; and 
there’s no one in but me,’ 

‘Very w’ell, Jane; say I shall be down 
directly.’ ^ 

There was no reason why he should not have 
followed at once, save for vexation and shame. 
It was mortifying to have to ‘show’ the house 
to inquisitive and captious strangers just as he 
was leaving it If they were vulgar, ttiey would 
probably offend him ; if they were gentlewomen, 
no doubt they would pity him. Either prospect 
was bitter enough to the beggared heir. He 
w'ent down, his pale face showing some of the 
colour which he could not quite drive back, and 
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found two ladies standing at the drawing-room! 
window looking out—apparently mother and 
daughter. The latter, a girl certainly under 
twenty, turned her face as he entered, and some 
singular influence in the modest radiance of her 
beauty for an instant surprised him. But he 
at once bowed, and gave his attention to the elder 
lady—a cold and handsome woman of middle age, 
of tall and graceful figure. This lady presented 
her card of admission, and Imped, w'ith quiet 
dignity, that their visit was not inconveniently 
time<l. To which he answered, ‘ Not at all,’ and 
expressed his readiiics*!, for want of a bettor 
guide, to show them all they wished to see. 

Pi’cceding them from room to room, and briefly 
blit courteously answering the few questions 
which the elder lady addressed to him—the girl 
not opening her lips at all—he conducted tliem 
through the several reception rooms. Once, 
before a certain )>ictiire, he knew that they both 
turne<l and glanced at him, though his face was 
directed another way; but tlie likeness was one 
that nobody could have missed. 

Avtluir lioring sent the maid to show them the 
rooms in the upper pait, and waited in the hall 
until they ctunc down, which was not long. 
Passing the <Iooi of tlie study, he noticed the 
eliler lady glance towards it 

‘It is a book-room,’ he saui, *with nothing to 
recommend it except the view from the window. 
Pray look at it’ 

lie led tiium in, and pointed out the fine view 
which the window coinniandeJ. Then lie took 
the opportunity of exjduining that everything 
in the house would be left exactly as they saw 
it 

‘Except tliat,’ ho added, seeing them looking ^ 
at the pictiu'e of Ins mother, ‘ which is all I wish i 
to take with me.’ 

‘A sister?’ said the lady very softly, with a 
delicacy in her tone which seemed to deprecate 
offence. 

‘ My mother, madam ; the portrait was painted 
very soon after I was born.’ 

Then the curious influence which had startled 
him oil fust seeing the young lady’s face was 
cxplaiue<l. It struck tlie girl’s mother at the 
same instant, for slie withdrew her gaze suddenly 
from the portrait and looked at her daughter 
with considerable surprise. The girl’s eyes might 
have been puiute<l lor tiiose of Arthur Loring’s 
mother. A blush of interesting consciousness 
sufTuseil her face; and then, without a word 
spoken on the subject, they withdrew from the 
room. 

The fly from the station was waiting at the 
door, and in a couple of minutes they had 
thanked him and driven away. He only rec'ol- 
Iccted after they were gone that the cai4—which 
was still in his hand—was made out to ‘the 
bearerbut he put it ju his jmeket-book, so that 
he could find out from the agents in Loudon .who 
the visitors wei‘e. 

The same evening, at eight o’clock, found 
Arthur Loring in Loudon, with the world before 
him. 

Without as yet bestowing much thought upon 
a chAUge of life which he huil still to reaUse, 
Arthur Loring instinctively kept away from those 
localities he had hitherto known best, and put 
up for the present at the Midland Hotel at St 


Pancras. He put off thinking until he had 
dined; and having dined, found the thinking 
not so easy a matter. In fact, it was a failure, 
for he knew no more Vhat he was fitted for in 
the battle of life than a girl from a country 
boarding-schooL And in truth, in whatever 
direction his thoughts turned, they never failed 
to meet the sweet eyes of the young lady who 
had visited Priors Loring that afternoon. 

He had two uncles residing in London, one 
reputed to be a rich man, whom good fortune 
had raised above his deserts; the other was a 
bachelor engaged in business, and possessed of 
nothing beyond the salary he earned. However, 
there was uii old attachment between Arthur and 
the poorer uncle—who. was the youngest of the 
three brothers—and to him he went. 

He knew his uncle’s house in Chelsea well, for 
in his brighter days he had been n freqiient 
visitor. Over a draper’s sh^p in tlic King’s iCimd, 
Mr llalph Loring liod liis three respectable but 
by no means genteel rooms. 

‘Arthur?’ he said, glancing up from his even¬ 
ing paper; ‘how is this? Glad to sec you, my 
lad, but something’s the matter.’ j 

Arthur Loring laughed— not very cheerfully— ; 
and without more ceremony told Ids uncle the ! 
whole ‘matter’ in a few words. 

‘ I want your advice, Uncle Kalph. What had 
I best do V 

‘ Of coiir^o I expected there would be nothing 
left, Arthur, and I’m not .surprised at seeing 
you. Tlic question is wliat can you do? It 
btiikes me your school acquirements are of little 
prai-ticul use, except you can impart them to 011161*8 
—and there are too many teachers.—Wouldn’t 
I some of your old friends provide a berth for ; 
I you 

Arthur reddened. ‘You don’t suppose I would 
ask them, uncle ?’ 

‘Well, then, you must go to school again, [ 
Arthur. That is to say, you must learn the ways 
of l>usin(t«s in some ottice.’ 

* 1 8Uj*pose that’s iU’ 

‘But here let me tell you, my boy, that it isn’t 
BO easy to get the chance. There arc a hundred 
eager applicants for every vacant stool in London, 
and although none of them has an education like 
^'ours, the least qualified of the lot is far ahead 
of you in point of utility.’ 

‘It isn’t encouraging. But something I must 
get, or’- 

‘Just SO. But whatever you may get will bo 
ill paid. Do you think you can live on thirty 
shillings a week? You will hardly get that to 
start with, for it will be some time* before you 
can be of much use. V’’ou will have to learn 
book-keeping and sliorthand, which are now ele- 
mcutaiy requisites in eveiy business office.’ 

Arthur Loring sighe<l, and thought it might 
bd better to enlist as a soldier at once and have 
done w'lth anxiety. 

‘ It strikes me, Arthur, your onl^ course is to 
apply to 3 r«ur uncle Henry ; he is at the head 
01 a large oflice, and could give you a place at 
once.’ 

‘You know he was my father’s enemy.’ 

‘ I know he was, and that he has as little love 
for yon. He is the most unmitigated scoundrel 
in London, though he lives in a square and keeps 
carriages. However, his day is coming.—But all 
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that ia beside the question ; you must apply to * What colour are they?’ 

him.’ * 1 don’t know about the colour, Unde Kalph ; 

‘Tell me this, unde,cried the young man but,’he added softly, *you remember my mother’s 
with sudden energy : ‘did my father ever injure eyes?* 

him, that they should be enemies?’ ‘Ah !’ said the old gentleman quickly. ‘Just 

‘That depends on the way vou look at it what I suspected. You would never guess who 
Henry admired your mother; but your father the tall woman was, who seemedf so deeply 
woh ami wedded her. Before you were bom, intei-ested in Priors Loring?’ 

Henry came down to Priors Loring, half tipsy, ‘No.’ 

and acted in so outrageous a fasliioii that your ‘Your enemy's wife, Arthur—Mrs Heniy 
father horeewhipped him out of the place. He Loring,’ 

has never been there since. I know a good deal The young man started with an uneasy feeling, 
of his subsequent history, which I may tell you If the ladies' visit foreshadowed the coming of 
some time. He is now manager of a company, Henry Loring to occupy the place of muster of 
the Annuitants’ Investment Association, and Priom Loring, the heir would rather see the old 
Heaven help the annuitants! It was he who house sold by public auction to any stnmger in 
advanced that lost mortg^o on Priors Loring.’ the land. ‘Are you 8111*6 about the lno^^(agees, 
‘And it is all lost?’ Uncle Balph 1’ lie asked with dim fear. 

‘All lost. Do you know why he did it? Of ‘Well, I don’t think your uncle will get the 
course it was the company’s money, and his mortgage, though he is a very tdever man.—And 
name was not in the transaction—at least your now, hadn’t you better see him to-morrow? I 
poor father was ignorant of it. He wanted to know you don’t like it, but 1 think it will be 
see your father’s ruiji. He was in treaty with best.’ 

the insurance people for the transfer of the first Arthur Loring confessed to himself as he drove 
mortgage, so as to be able to strike the blow with back to the hotel that niglit, tliat whatsoever 
his own band. Instead of what he hoped for, odd humour his uncle Kalph might liave been 
he received two heavy blow’s himself. The in- in, liis words hud not administered comfort, 
surance people declined to transfer their inort- Ralph evidently detested hih brother heartily, 
g^e on the terms oilered, and your father luts' and Arthur was not (lispi)scd to deny tlmt Henry 
died. Net result, thirty thousand lost, without entirely deserved it. But the young fellow was 
the anticipated equivalent of breaking your far from willing to aj)i)roacir the lu-osperous 
father’s hejwt.’ unde who hated him as ais father’s son—or his 

Arthur Loring turned this over in his mind mothei'’s?—in the character of one ia disti^ess. 
for a few minutes. ‘ And will the mortgagees He meant to try other re.sourccs fii’st. 
foreclose and sell the place?’ he inquired He tried tliem day after day for a week, and 
anxiously. the vain applications he made here, tlici'e, and 

‘I don’t think so, if they can get in their four everywhere, left him sick at heart. At the same 
and a half per cent. Tlici'e will be no charge on time he left the hotel and took a lodging in 
the estates now—no Squire to keep up—and the Maryleboiie. 

rent of the house aiuf park and shootings will One day, after failing in two new quarters to 
be considerableC I’m afraid, though, your pros- which he went in answer to advertisements, ho 
pects of going hack, Arthur, are very poor.’ took a sudden resolution and went to the otiices 

'* I was not thinking of that, uncle,’ hewuisw’ercd of the Aimuitants’ Iuve^tlllent Association in 
sadly. *I have bid farewell to Priors Loring. Pull Mall. Ihit his heart failetl Inni when, in 
All the same, I shall be glad il it is not sohl, answer to his iinjuiry whether Mr Loring was 
though it will be much the same thing to have in, a supercilious clerk shoitly demanded, ‘What 
strangers living there.—Only fancy! I had the name?’ 

pleasure of showing two “viewers” over tljp He reddened, and declining to give his name, 
nouse to-day.’ walked out. 

‘Who were they ?’ He now resolved that he would go to Cadogan 

‘I don’t know ; they were Indies—mother and 1 Square and leave his card with a request for an 
daughter. Curiously enough, they seemed to be inteiwiew. This would be more dignified, at all 
specially interested in the house, for they said eventc; and if his uncle should then suggest 

very little ; and ’- It was on his tongue to appointing him in the Annuitants’ office, it would 

mention the Incident of the portrait, but instead take away the humiliation of having to make the 
he added : **They didn’t say a word as to whetlier request himself. 

they liked the place or not, but merely thanked Arthur Loring w^as both startled and 

me, and drove aw'ay to the station in a ny.’ mortified when the door of the mansion in 

‘Any one who rents Priors Loring will require Cadogap^Square was opened to him by one of the 
money to keep it up,’ observed Ralph Loring. Priors Loring footmen. 

‘ What were the ladies like?’ * ‘You heix*, Bi'ooks?’ hp said. 

He (lescribed them briefly, ohly referring to A sense of shame coloured the menial’s face 
the younger lady as beiug very beautiful and as he answei*ed: ‘Yes, Mr Ax*thur. Mr Loring 
quiet * has taken on all of us as was willing to engage.— 

‘What kind of eyes has she? When I hear It isn’t quite so comfortable as Priors Loring, sir, 
a lady described, Arthur, I make it a rule to but we hopes soon’- 

know all I can about her eyes. A woman’s eyes ‘Never mind,’ interrupted Arthur, cutting him 
are everything, to my mind.' short; ‘give my card to Mr Loring.* So saying 

‘Well, as it happens,* said the young fellow, he turned from the door, 
laughing, ‘ this young lady’s eyes are very inter- How the transfer of these servante* allegiance, 
aattog.* and the half-spoken prospect of soon going l»ick 
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to Priors Loriug with their new master, made his 
pride smart! But the heart of a voung man is 
more prone to other emotions, as Arthur Loring 
imrneuiately found before he had descended the 
lost step from his uncle's door. 

A carriage drove up and stopped, and care¬ 
lessly dancin'? towards it he met the eyes of 


man who sat opposite to her noted these things, 
and treated Loring to a stare of haughty aston¬ 
ishment as he raised his hat to the lady; but 
Artlmr Loring gave no thought to the presence 
of the gentleman—until lie next met Imn—and 
walked away under the magic influence of a new 
feeling, which was, of course, kindled by his fair 
cousin’s' bright eyes. 

‘You are right, Uncle Ralph,’ he observed that 
night, as ho sat sipping a ciip of tlmt epicurean 
bachelor’s cocoa—‘you are right in what you 
hold concerning ladies’ eyes,’ 

‘Oh,’ said Uncle Ralph with a short cough, 
‘so you have mot her again, have you ?’ 

‘I didn’t mean that—I wasn’t thinking’- 

Arthur stainnieped, ivd and laugliing. ‘How¬ 
ever, I 3up])ose that was what put the thouglit 
in iny head.’ 

‘ Very good,’ was the dry rerinrk.—‘Well?’ 

‘Well—1 hadn’t anything else to say. Of, 
course Mias Loring’s eyes are very attractive.* 

‘Of course.—And now, tell me how it hap¬ 
pened.’ 

‘Simply enougli. I was leaving a card for 
my umle, ami blie drove up ^ I came away— 
that was all’ 

‘Anybody with her?’ ! 

‘Only a geutlcinan, who, by the W’ay, seemed 
to resent the courtesy ot raising my hat to her.’ 

‘lie resented your knowing each other, Artlmr. 
That man, now, will be your natural enemy if 
you meet liim again, as very likely you shall.’ 

‘ Wliy should he be my enemy >' " 

‘Beeause he wants the girl fur himself.’ 

‘liut I don’t want to take her from him,’ 
said Arthur Loring; ‘and if I did,’ he added, 
‘there would be little pi'obability of iny suc¬ 
ceeding.’ 

‘Let me tell you, though,’sui<l his uncle, ‘she 
is a prize worth the winning. Is tliei’e her equal 
for beauty in Lomlon? You admit there isn’t. 
Furthermore, she owns none of your excellent 
uncle’s blood ; and her name is Maud Lavelle, 
and I believe she has a fortune of a (piai-ter of 
a million.’ 

The young man lieaivl this with amazement. 
‘Not iny uncle’s daughter? Whose daughter is 
she, then ?’ 

‘Her inotlier’s, of course, Mi-s Loring is an 
American lauy, and was a widow wlfen your 
uncle married her. She has money, too, but it 
is her own, though Henry enjoys the income of 
it. I suppose the mother’s money will eventually 
go to the daughter. Think pf Priors Loring 
again, Arthur, with such a mistress as Maud 
Lavelle!’ 

The suggestion, touching ns it did his own 
secret sentiment respecting this lovely girl, sent 
the blood coursing through Arthur Loring and 
mounting to his veiy forehead. ‘Ah, well, 
uncle,’ he observed presently with a sigh, ‘it 
is no use thinking of such things. I have other 


matters to attend to at present. I suppose Uncle 
Henry will not notice my card. Sirs Loring 
seems to be a—a stem Itudy*’ 

‘ She has been deceived, Arthur,’ answered his 
uncle j ‘ ami would have revolted if she had 
been able. But her husband inspires her with 
fear, and she is a mere slave to his will. So, 
for that matter, is her daughter. If Mrs Loribg 
had the power to give him her money, he would 
liave had every penny of it from her long since. 
It is a pity, for your sake.’ 

‘What is a pity V 

‘That the women have no will of their own. 
If they had, you could go in and win the girl 
m spite of him.’ 

‘So, then, the case Hs thi.'?, uncle,’ Arthur 
Loring replied with a bitter laugh—‘that Miss 
Lavelle is not to be won without my uncle’s 
consent. That’s a hopeful prospect for me, is 
it not 1’ • 

‘All the same, your lathePs son shouldn’t be 
dismayed. I should try, if I were you.’ 

‘And fail. But failure in '*ueli matters in¬ 
volves a good deal, Uncle Ralpli ; aiul 1 think 
1 will spare myself the uuhuppiuess. I have 
enough without it’ 


DISCOVERY OF AN EARLY CHRISTIAN 
HOUSE AT ROME. 

A DISCOVERY has been made of a yinique de¬ 
scription w'ithiu the walls of ancient Rome, and 
that lb of a house which belonged to Christians 
ot the fourth century, as perfect as any of those 
that have been exhumed at Pompeii and Her¬ 
culaneum. The house, with its painted halls, 
its baths, its cellars, its corridors, owes its pre¬ 
servation to very peculiar circumstances. 

In A.i). 3()1, Julian—commonl}^ known as the 
Apostate because he renounced Christianity and 
labouml Uo i*evivc paganism —was desirous of 
having about his pei-aon and in his 2 »alaces only 
such men as pyinpathised with him. Tliere were 
on his accession two chamberhuiis of the palace 
in Rome, named John and Paul, wlio w'cre 
(♦Iiristiaiis. As they refused to renounce their 
religion, Julian sent oixlm that they should be 
strangled in their own house, buried in tlieir 
cellar ; and he gave out to the W’orld that they 
had been bunished. The tiuth, liowever, came 
out through their servants; and when a crowd 
of Christians went to visit their place of burial, 
soldiers were sent to di.siierse them and drive 
them from the house, three of thein, two men 
and a woman, being killed. 

Julian reigned but one year and eight months; 
and his successor, Jovian, a Chri-stian, at once gave 
onlers that a basilica, or cliurcli, should be erected 
over their tomk ’Phis was clone by a senator 
named Panmiachius, the Irieiid of Saint Jeitmie, 
son of the man to whom the commission w'ns 
given. Later, in the Lombard invasion, the 
church wap ruined, and was not rebuilt till the 
twelfth century. 

Now it has been discovered that what Pam- 
macliins did was to use the old house, laying the 
iloor of his church on the level of the fiwt story, 
incorporating the walls into his church, and 
filling up all the ground-floor with earth and 
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atones, so os to assure a solid foundation for his 
pavement All he really did in transformation 
was to knock away the tjioor above, and knock out 
one end of the house for the purpose of building 
an apse. Not only so; but when, in the twelfth 
century, Nicholas Breakspear, the English pope, 
rebuilt the church, he used all that remained of 
tlie earlier buildings, without altering them or 
destroying anything. But he had certainly no 
idea that under the Hoor w^is an almost intact 
ancient Christian mansion, though his builders 
must have found walls below the surface, which 
they strengthened, and built upon for their new 
structure. Unfortunately, side chapels were con¬ 
structed in the seventeenth century, when the 
foundations were carried through the disturbed 
soil to the rock beneath. 

The Padre Germano was the fii'st to suspect 
what lay buried, lie observed, on close examina¬ 
tion of the south wall of the church, that it 
exhibited the peculiar appearance of the side of 
a modern house in a street of Edinburgh or 
London or Rome, with two rows of windows, one 
above the other, and a basement of arclies. The 
whole were walled up with Roman bricks ; but 
nevertheless were, when examined, found to coti- 
stibute unmistakably the side of a house rising at 
one end to the height of thirty-six feet In the 
lower story or basement were six arches. Seven¬ 
teen feet above appeare<l the line of a lloor, and 
that is the level ot the actual floor of the church. 
The hill-side slopes rapidly from east to west, so 
tliat the level at the portico of the church to the 
east is seventeen or eighteen feet above the level 
of the ground at the west end. Above this 
arcaded basement appeared thirteen windows, 
all blocked with relieving arches in brick over 
them ; and above thes«', again, signs of a second 
floor eleven feet six inches approximately ; and 
then a row of thiiteen more windows with their 
heads knocked off, and the wall of the church 
rising above and out of these broken windows. 

Here, clearly, was the facade of &n ancient 
house, consisting of a ground-floor and two upper 
stories, and this could only have been the house 
of the chamberlains, for from the fifth century 
there is documentary evidence as to the existence 
of a church on the siiot. Moreover, on ckv^e 
inspection it appeared that the house liad ex¬ 
tended farther to the we.st by one more bay ; 
but this had been destroyed when the basilica 
was built, the rugged cuds of the wall being 
left 

The Padre Germano liaving come to the con¬ 
clusion that he had found the facade of the 
house of 'the martyred chamberlains, next con¬ 
jectured that the basement story remained fairly 
intact below the floor of the churcli. He pro¬ 
ceeded to appeal for funds, and began to dig ; by 
the spring of 1881) he had cleared out scveml 
vaulted chambet'A ; and after some delay, caused 
by failure of funds, work ha.s b<Jeu resumed, and 
further discoveries will doubtless be made. 

He soon proved to have come on the principal 
rooms of the house, the reception and dining 
rooms, and these have revealed walls painted 
richly in a style no way inferior to the best work 
at Ponipoii. The plan of the liouse is very 
curious and intricate, and differs a good deal 
from the ordinary plan of a Roman house, the 
di^ence being probably occasioned by the rapid 


fall of the ground, on the slope of Monte Oelio, 
where the house of the chamberlains stood. 

So for, four large chambers have been cleared, 
as well as two smaller ones—divans, we may call 
them—and a great deal of that portion of the 
house devoted to domestic purposes. One noble 
hall has a frieze of eleven nude figures holding 
festoons of flowers and fruit, each figure about 
three feet six inches high, drawn vith perfect 
grace and niasteiy. Between the figures are 
eacocks and ducks pacing in easy attitudes, and 
irds fly above the garlands. "[The vaulting of 
thus chamber is covered with an intricate pattern 
of vines trailing in all directions, with children 
picking grapes and scaring binls. One binl has 
pounced on a mouse, and is pecking it to death. 
This chamber belonged almost certainly to the 
house of the brothers’ parents, and the painting 
to a period before the family embraced Oliris- 
tianity, not that fliere is any particular heathen 
symbol in the decoration, or that the early 
Christians objected to ropresentations of the mule, 
but that the quality of the drawing is superior 
to the age of Constantino, ami is determined to 
belong to the thiinl century at the latest. 

The Tabliuum or grand reception room of the 
house, how<‘ver, leaves no doubt as to the religion 
of the owners of the house. On the vault is 
represented Moses removing his shoes before he 
approaches the burning bush, also a woman with 
haiuls uplifted in prayer. In two places in the 
house are paintings representing a vessed of milk 
and two sheep, one approai-hing, the other turn¬ 
ing away—a well-known symbolic representation 
found in the Catacombs, the vessel signifying the 
‘sincere milk of the AVord,’ which some receive 
and othci's reject. 

The Badre Geiniaiio observed that the ]ilaster 
of the w’all, the plaster laid on to receive the 
painted decorations, was in one place raised in a 
sort of blister. He picked it, and from under 
the plaster came forili a leaden seal with the 
initials oC Christ thereon. I’iie Romans wore 
wont to lay leuilen seals stamped with the image 
of the Emperor in the foundations of their build¬ 
ings. Here the plasteivi-s must have held the 
leaden seal with the symbol of their Heavenly 
King with one finger against the w’all, whilst 
they plastered over it, to fix it in place, to show 
to after-ages that the woik had been done by 
Christians. 

I’wo rooms were void of paintings ; all the 
plaster had been puked oil’, and there were 
scratched figures and names on the wall : a ship 
—‘Mayst thou live’—the names of visitors, some 
in (ii-eek. Padro Germano concludccl that this 
lioition of the house must liavc been left open 
after the church was built; and that the plaster 
had b^en picked off by pilgrims. He conjec¬ 
tured, therefore, that he must be near the place 
of interment; and before long that was dis¬ 
covered, ill the cellar, where was not only the 
white marble cii-t or box in which the bodies 
of the martyrs liad been placetl, but also a trian¬ 
gular corner table of white uiaiblc, standing on a 
marble pillar, with a hollow sunk like a basin in 
the top—in fact, the oil-lamp that burnt before 
their tomb. About this there is to he noted the 
curioiw fact that Pope Gregory the Great—the 
same who sent missionaries to England at the 
close of the sixth century—sent a present of relics 
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to Theodeliuda, queen of the Lombartls, and 
among them waa ‘oil from the confession of 
Saints John and Paul/ that is^ oil taken fi'om this 
identical lamp. 

This cellar having been cleared of earth, Padre 
Germano noticed that the vault above hml been 
rudely cut through, forming a rough hex^onal 
hole. Moreover, steps were fouml leading up¬ 
wards ; and these, on being cleared, led to a 
passage, at the end of which was a window with 
a grating, exactly over the place of burial of the 
martyrs. This was the window through which 
pilgrims let dowm ribbons to bmeh the tomb. 
But what was peculiarly interesting here was n 
series of paintings, representing on one side the 
martyrdom, on the other the figures of llie mar¬ 
tyrs themselve.s, and others, perhaps Pamninchius 
himself and his wife, bringing baskets of offer¬ 
ings in their hands. As these paintings certainly 
belong to his time, and as he was a contemporary 
with the martyrs, it i«> not impossible tliat we 
Imve in this series actual portraits. That the 
ancient Romans were very particular about their 
family ]>ortraits we know ; and indeed, already 
one white marble bust belonging to the family 
series has been found in this buried house. 

Among the many objects of interest found 
beside®, we can only notice that two of the wine- 
jai's in the cellar have been found stamped with 
the Christian symbol; wine was probably con¬ 
tained in them set apart for sacred purposes. 

Ill conclusion, we must point out that this 
discovery is absolutely unique. Many heatlien 
mansions have l>e(jn disinterred ; hut this is the 
only house that lias been found that unmishik- 
ahly belonged to Christians. In another way 
it is unique : it is the sole extant sample of a 
Ihrcc-storied Roman house. One was uncovered 
at Pompeii, but the walls fell. Here the walls 
are intact, built into those of a church. 


A HOT MORNING. 

It was frightfully hot. The woi-st night we liave 

had this hot weather; at least so H- says. 

But then she says that regularly every morning, 
and so the value of her observation is lessened. 
Still, it certeiuly was more stifling than usual 
last night. 1 got to sleep some time after two. 
The servants become abominably lively and talka¬ 
tive at night alter their somnolence during the 
day, and their lines are close to tlie bungalow. 
The syrtis, or native grooms, squatting at the stable- 
door kept their hookahs bubbling merrily; and the 
kitchen-boy—a youth of education—regaled his 
brother Moslems with pmepts from the Koran, 
intoned in the dismal minor chant wliich is the 
orthodox style of rendering such worki^ Then, 
after 1 had been asleep for a little, I was rudely 
awakened and requested to go and kick the 
punkah coolie. Now, ot all things I hate getting 
out of beil in the dark : of 00111 * 80 , I never can 
find my slippers ; and even altliough it is only a 
frog that goes squelch under luy naked foot, still 
it might have been a snake or a scorpion. 

Having roused the erring coolie into a con¬ 
dition of comparative wakefulness, I took the 
opportunity to go across to the lines and threaten I 
the kitchen-boy into silence and the hookahs with I 
desteuction. I stood in the compound for a | 


minute ; there was not a breath of wind ; the 
stars throbbed in the dusky blue as if threatened 
with heat-apoplexy, A watchman indulged in 
his peculiarly aggravating cough in a neighbour¬ 
ing compound. A faint chorus of jackals and 
frogs came over from the river, and the hum of 
mosquitoes was loud in my ears. On my way 
back to bed I came across my own watchman 
sleeping peacefully on his back in the veranda, 
his arms and legs stretched out on the cool stune. 
I placed my foot on his bosom ; he gasped, 
squirmed, opened liis eyes, and seeing me, 
relapsed at once into cringing apologetic servility. 
I again sought my couch. 1 believe I slept a 
little, for wlien I awoke it was gray dawn, and 
a lusty ‘braiii-fovcr’ bird was busy at his matins 
in the pipal ti*ce outside the window. 

Reader, perchance you liave been ill, and in 
the early morning, when sleep has first visited 
your eyes, you may have anathematised the 
doleful milkman or rumbting omnibus that 
destroye<l your last hope of filumber. Think, 
then, what it is when the long hot wakeful 
night is over, and the breezes of daybreak at 
last bring some chance of repose, to have a 
fiendibli bird sitting outside ytmr chamber, sing¬ 
ing or rather yelling to 3*011 by the hour the two 
wor<ls ‘brain-fever,’ in a maddening ascending 
i falsetto, varied b 3 * a reiterated scale of shrill 
whistles. Such is the pleasing songster that 
makes the Indian dawn hideous in the hot 
M'eather. A small inconspicuous fowl, seldom 
been, and inliabiting the tops of the Highest ami 
thickest trees round the house, he cannot be 
driven away, and glories in Ins security. How 
often have J jirowled under the trees in the 
early morning, with gun in hand and murder in 
my Iieart, nearly dislocating my neck in futile 
ellorls to spot the enemy in his leafy stronghold 
j .shouting with glee at m 3 " discomfiture. 

I Well, 1 lie and listen, fascinated a.s I a]wa 3"8 
am by the brute; watching the punkah flapping 
1 1» and fro in the hot gray air. The mournful 
notes of file reveille come faintly over to show 
that a new day lias begun, and the smell of v'ood- 
biiioke and of the eternal hookah is wafted into 
tlie room. Krum where 1 lie I can see thioiigh 
the mos<iuito netting over the open windows the 
3 ’ti.wning khidmatyar filling the kettle for our 
morning tea. The slices and graas-cuttera are 
still handing I’oiuid the hookah, and look as if 
they had been thus employed aH night, while 
the native head-servant reclines on Ins bed at 
the kitchen door in an attitude more easy than 
graceful. 

Berliapa it may be a little cooler the ver¬ 
anda, and it is not worth while trying to sleep 
now, so J go out and throw* myself into a long 
chair. On my appearance the liead-serv'ant scuttles 
into his house; and the grass-cutters gather up 
their ropes and knives and slink off into the 
jungle with that, air of a beaten hound peculiar 
to the race. The crows ai’e up and doing, watch¬ 
ing the preparations for bi*cakfast with keen 
interest A particularly tame myna comes liop- 
ping into the veranda to see about this meal, at 
which it is a constant and favoured guest Then 
Karim brings the tea, and the clatter of the cups 

summons 11-and mora crows. H-makes 

her remark about the weather j and the crows, in 
an expectant circle on trees and roofs, look on 
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hungrily, and make remarka too. The myna 
gets a bit of toast, and loses two or three more, 
owing to the superior dexterity of the crows. 1 
object to encouraging tliese evil birds in this 
way. The myna does not overstep the limits 
of decorum ; but the crows soon become imper- 
tinently familiar, and grab things wholesale off 
tl^ table, upsetting the milk-jug with their 
wings. So 1 call for Nettle to drive away the 
intruders. Slie appears from her usual resting- 

S lace, the cool moist stones of the bath-room, 
ragging her weary limbs along, with drooping 
ears and wi^;less tail. Poor little beast, she 
suffers terribly from the heat and from fever, 
which ailment is doubtless aggravated by the 
cold and damp of her chosen 1^‘d. She has not 
a bark left in her; so ^le makes a half-hearted 
dash at a crow, which merely jumps high enough 
to let the dog pass beneath it Having thus done 
her <luty, she subsides again, turning a deaf car 
to all inducements 'to .go after her favourite 
food, the U;uirds, which are scaniperiug up and 
down the smooth walls like dies on a window- 
pane. Site even betrays no emotion when a 
squirrel makes a desperate rush over the ground 
in full view from one tree to another, which 
oppoiiunity of taking the squirrel at a dis¬ 
advantage she is generally eagerly on the walch 
for. This purticulai’ squirrel and Nettle ai*e old 
acrjuaintances, and many an exciting chase they 
have iudulg(i<l in together. It must be even 
moi'e thrilling for the squirrel tliuii for the 
terrier, 1 should say, although Nettle has hitherto 
only arrived at the foot of the tree in time to 
bark fruitlessly at the squirrel, chattering in 
safety among the boughs over her head. 

Our faithful Wnirfi, the one hard-working and 
deserving member in all the lazy retinue of 
Indian servants, staggem into the compound 
from the well across tlie road, with his huge 

5 oat-skin of water on Ids back. J’rescntly the 
elicious gush of the cool water into niy tub 
invites me to that greatest of all luxuries, one’s 
tiiorning bath in the hot weather. KaJr liaksli, 
the reginictilal barber, hops over the low mud 
wall from the next compound, doubtless primed 
as usual with home choice morsel of scandal, 
which he straightway discharges into the head- 
servant’s attentive eara For the barber, making 
his rounds ot all the bungalows every morning, 
takes the place of the daily newspaper for the 
gc^ip-loving domestics, and like that periodical, 
improves and embellishes with practised hand 
eacn item of his intelligence. 

Now the sun is up and waxing strong, and the 
crows are getting every moment more offensively 
eneigetic. The Imliou crow revels in the scorch¬ 
ing glare of its native sun. In the white, silent, 
stifling noontide, as you lie gasping under the 
punkah, no sound save his unmelodious voice 
Dreaks the stillness ; and when no otiicr bird or 
animal or human being can do aught but crawl, 
panting, 4flto the deepest, darkest shade to be 
found, and lie there speechless an<l ..motionless, 
the crows are hopping nimbly about the com¬ 
pound, cawing and squabbling, or flying aim¬ 
lessly round the roof, looking quite cool and 
liappy in their glittering jet-black plumage, that 
you know must be hot enough to scorch the hand 
that should touch it In fact, it seems a neces- 
ttty to these winged salamanders that they be 


heated up to somewhere ne^ boiling-point be¬ 
fore developing their full amount of diabolical 
activity. 

Over the wUll our next-door neighbour is 
visible among his plants. He is a litde fat man, 
and looks at present like a huge mushroom as he 
stands half eclipsed under a pith-hat as big as 
an umbrella. He has a mania for that most 
unpiofitablc amusement, gardening in India; and 
his compound is wonderfully laid out in a com¬ 
plicated system of irrigation canals between beds 
of vegetables, which never seem to strike the 
happy mean between rank unwholesome luxuri- 
nnee and stunted drynea'^. At anyrato I am sure 
his garden-produce does not pay the keep of 
the two big white bullocks that spend the day 
walking dreamily round the groaning, squeaking 
Persian w'hcel which draws the water from his 
well. 

II- says she thinks she will go to the 

swimming-baths; but at the same time seems to 
doubt whether splashing about in the tepid water 
with a dozen other ladies, and drinking more tea 
there, will be worth the roasting drive she will 
have home. But the sight of my hoi’se being 
saddled by the syce is a gentle reminder that 
work must be done although the mercury be over 

a huudreil. So, leaving H- to make up her 

mind on the knotty question of the baths, 1 shout 
tor the barber, vvlu> ha.s been bitting patiently 
at the kitchen door for the last half-hour, and 
depart to dress. 


I ODD PAYMENTS IN KIND. 

‘Seicp me a side of the pork !’ was the ccuicluiuvc 
I reT>ly of the American la\v\er, wdum a hog-stealer 
whom liis elo<|ucnco hail sumhI from conviction 
propos(*d to reward the service with unsubstan¬ 
tial thanks in default of dollai-s. He cared as 
little, for juofessioiial etiqiu'tte as the old Edin¬ 
burgh docU»r who pluineil himself upon taking 
the. unorthodox fee of a siu-k of jM^tatoes from a 
moneyless patient. ‘The man,’ said In*, ‘was a 
]M)or man. We must be liberal. Our Master 
enjoins it upon us, and it is recommended in the 
admirable ajdiorisms of Hipjiocrates. The man 
had no money, so I bad lo iieal gently with him, 
suid take wbat lie liatl; tbougli, as a rule, I prefer 
the modern to tlie ancient exchange, pecunia 
inat('j.<l of pecus' 

Not quite of the same mind was R.iehard de 
Betoiiye, the reprcsenbilive of the C’lfy of Boiidon 
in the jiarlmnient held at York by King Edward 
HI. ill 132B. Taking a fancy to a certain cover¬ 
let furred with meiiiver, valued at eiglit marks, 
which had come Homewliat mysteriously into the 
]>o8scssioit of the City fathers, he w'Jis allowed 
to take it in jiart jxiymcnt of the expenses he 
had been put to in his jiarliameiitary capacity. 
Payijicnt in kind was no unusual thing in 
Plantagenet times. Engaging Nichol to be his 
ganlener of his ‘.nanoire de la Sauvoye,’ John 
o’ Gaunt undertook to find such rails and fences 
as were necc^ry; but Nicliol was to manure 
and work the ground at his own cost, and to 
receive twopence a day, and all the fruits and 
‘herbages’ lie raised, after supplying the require¬ 
ments of time-honoured Lancaster’s housenolA 
When a boat brought porpoise to the landing- 
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place London Bridge, the bridge bailiff claimed 
tlie tails, fins, and entrails for his fee. Offenders 
even were mulcted in kind instead of coin. For 
threatening tliat if he caught the Mayor outside 
the City oounds he would ensure his never 
getting within tliein again, Roger Tliorold was 
condemned to present the insulted dignihiiy with 
a hundred tuns of wine; and in 1329, Robert 
le Bert,, goldsmith, who liad been sent with otliers 
with messages fi*oni the City to the king at 
Windsor, having taken upon himself to prn ily 
retire from the fellowshii) of his companions, was 
adjudged to pay one tun of wuiie to the clianiber- 
laxn for the use of the commonalty; and lie and 
John do Oastelacre were bound over to keeji the 
peace towards each otInT on jnun of ]>aying two 
tuns of wine to the stiuie oiticial for the like 
purpose. 

When Sir Henry Fierrepont t<M)k up his a)>- 
pointnient to the Recoixlership of Nottinghain ui 
1C03, the ‘town’ pi’ewnitiHl liim witli a gallon of 
white wine, a gallon of chm-t, a jiollle of inuska- 
dyne, a pottle of su* k, a sMgn'- l'*af, with nine 
shillings, and twenty |«( iin\u«»rtli oi lemons. In 
tile same year the JSoumgiiani Imrgesses gjive 
the Earl of Slirewsbury a veal, a mutton, a lamb, 
a dozen chickens, two dozen ralibits, tM'^o dozen 
pig(^ons, and four capons. As the recoitl wiys 
nothing of any si^rvices reiideii'd by Recorder or 
Earl, we snjijxise they wen* jund in advam-e, or 
in lively e\pe<'tation on the jiaiLof the burgesses 
of favoui-.s to come. 

Dear as he miglit lx* in one .s(*nse to all the 
country roniul, an oid-tiine jiastor of (.’rossthwaite 
could liardly In* dear to Ins flock of (hnnberland 
folk at ail annual stipend ot five p(ninds; a 
‘liardeiir-d h.nk’ or shut o| coarse linen; the 
prnilege of pl.Mng hi.-' knife and fork for a week 
t,ogt*tlier at any table in the jwirish ; and the 
riglit of luining his geese on the ]»iiblie common. 
Bcltiir oir were the clergymen (tf Virginia, who 
as late as the last ceiilui'S weie jwiid for their 
niimstratioiis in bibaeco, since with a little 
trouble tlu* weed could be converted into cash ; 
a transformutiou not to be casilv or profitably 
effected with ten feet, of slove-pip<*, three kegs 
of varnish, two pa<*kets of coni*stareli, a felt Jiat, 
a jiafsT collar, four jialm-leaf l.uis, and two 
bundle.s of bed-slieets, w’liicli tlie Iru.sU'es of a 
western Pemisylvaiiiau chiiri’li handeil over to 
their minister in full satisfaction of the arrears 
of .salary due to the long-suffering man. 

One can liardly imagim* a ^u-oceshioii of Ii-viiig- 
ibgij or a troop of ujmoldcrs of tlie .sacred lamp 
of burlesque, hurrying along that Thespian 
thoroughfare the Strand, laden with fish, llesh, 
fowl, and other comestibles; but a similar bight 
on a small scale might have been seen hen* 
and thei'c in the so-called jialmy days of the 
drama, when poor pla vers ‘on circuit’ w>i’e liard 
put to it to make botii ends meet. Portsmouth¬ 
way, it was the usual thing for juvenile patrons 
of Wie theatre to tcuider eggs, iruit, or cabhagitk to 
the manageress and money-take^, who, taking the 
j goods the would-be gods providwl, passed them 
in on their disbiu'sing twopence in current coin. 
Jemmy Whiteley owed his popularity as a stroll¬ 
ing manager to his readiness in accepting any¬ 
thing eat^jlc for as many admissions as it was 
fairly worth ; making his ‘ treasury ’ resemble a 
^neral provision store. At a villa^ on the soa- 


coast his patrons brouglit him nothing but fish, 
and his company threatened revolt; so the next 
evening, after jiassing in nineteen people for a 
sliad apiece, Jemmy stopjiud the tw’entieth comer 
with: ‘ 1 beg yoiir pardon, my darling. 1 am 
extremely sorry to refuse you; Imt if w’c eat any 
more tisli, by the jiowers, we shall all be turned 
mto mermaids!’ ^ 

Dolhirs would seem to be scarce with the 
Saints of Utah. When Brigham Young invited 
Mademoiselle Rita Sanganelle to appear at Mon¬ 
tana, he fi.ved the charge of admission at one 
fowl, and a supplementary pigeon if the fowl was 
not so plumi) as it might he. TJie night’s receipts 
amounted to w*ven hundred fowls and fifty 
jiigeons; and the dancer had no I'eason to com- 
jilain wlicn she was pauPtheir eipiivalent in cash, 
at tlie rate of sixteen bhillings per fowl and 
nine shillings per jiigeoii; coining better off than 
the actor at the Salt Lake Chty theatre, •whose 
takings on his In'iielit niglif consisted of com in 
tlie ear, sweet-])o1at(H*s, young l»igs, wdiite mice, 
and two hundivd axe-lnandles, for which be had 
to find a market Iiimself. 

Sonieh(Kly avers that an American country 
jonrnahst lias l>ut one wav of keejmig his suh- 
.xcriiitiou b(H>k—after this fashion . 'fom Browm, 
eggs; Jack Smith, fisli ; John Jones, butter; 
Pat Brady, whisky ; John Fitch, wliisky ; Henry 
Grav, meat; Rob Rowe, on house-rent; Jeff. 
Pink, canh. Tliere is some truth m the libel, 
a Kentucky eilitor announcing that any person 
hrniging to tlie otfice twenty pounds bf pork, or 
ten ]K)mids of jHak sausages, or two bushels of 
sound Irish jiotaloes, or four bualielH of wound 
turnij*s, or ten good chickeii.s, or ten pounds of 
gotKi lard, or one biisliel (»f sound onions, slionld 
receive Ins jounial for twelve months—‘for Iialf 
The quantity, half tin* time;’ while a Dakota 
man says : ‘'fwo •weeks ago we published a local, 
saying we would take all kinds of garden truck 
on Kubscriplion, the same as cash, until furtlier 
notice. Well, tins m the further noti<*e. We 
have got* enough of all kinds of vegetables to 
till our cellar ])lumb lull, and if we can rustic 
a feiv groceries, there is no doubt but that 
w’e will pull through the w'liiter in pretty good 
shape. We liave got it all figureil out, and 
a**e pi’etty certain of tw’o meals a day; and 
if our inotlier-in-hiw, W’ho lias just come, doesn’t 
eat any more than we do, we can have three 
meals on Sundays.’ Another Dakota journalist 
w’eiit more wililv to work. He ollered to send 
his pajier tor tavo yi'aiis by way (»f a jirizc to 
the farmer sending in the liest busliel of beet, 
IKitaloes, turnijis, or other vegetable^^ The im- 
busjiecting agncultuubtb look the bait, and the 
e-ditor distnimted his ])n/i‘s iinjuirtially among 
them. A few of them got the jiapcr free; and he 
rejoiced in the possession of no end of the finest 
vegetables raised in the county. He had no 
occasion to en\;i' tliii gentleman wlio was so 
astonished at receiving, as a yeaPs subscription 
to his pafKij*, half a Inihliel of peas, a piece of 
pork, and ten cents m cojipev, that he straightway 
sat down and imhted a glowing hjader upon ‘ the 
resemrees of this great country,’ and tlie pro¬ 
sperity prevailing among the liorny-handed sons 
of toil. 

V’andennyne the Dutch painter, going down 
to Mr Aislesby’s place in Yorksliire to pomt some 
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pictures for that gentleman, behaved in such a 
scandalous way that he was turned out of doors. 
Setting off for York, he interviewed a drajwr with 
whom his late patron had dealings to such pur¬ 
pose that he left the shop with a few hundred 
pounds, a goodly parcel of cloth, and a recom¬ 
mendation to a tailor living opposite, whom he 
for^ihwith favoured with his orders. These exe¬ 
cute, the scampish artist hecjiiiie lost to sight 
by draper and tajJor, although remaining in their 
memories and their hooks. Some inoritlis later, 
Mr Aisleshy informed the draper that his debtor 
was to be found at Scarborougli, and the rec(A’ery 
of his money being hopeless, advised him to get 
a picture for it if he could. The defrauded 
tradesman looktwi up the dcfaulhir, and obtained 
a huge head of ‘ Satan afmr th(‘ Fall ’ in satisfac¬ 
tion of his debt; which, lieing exhibited in his 
shop window, drew so miU'h custom that he did 
not begrudge its cost. Tliereu])on the biilor 
detennined to follow suit, found his way to 
Scarborough, and entreated Vanderniyne to do 
by him as he liad done by his neighbour ; adding, 
that as his bill was so much smaller, he should 
be quite contentwl with ‘a little devil.’ This 
tickled the Dutchman amazingly, and setting to 
with his brush, he sjioedily settled the account. 

The knight of the shears was not utterly shorn; 
he had something to show ; a consolation denied 
the Turin restaurant beeper, whose admiration 
of the appetite displayed by a burly BemHiictine 
suddenly wvnk to zero upon that worthy intimat¬ 
ing his intention of reciting a couple of masses 
for his liost’s benefit and crying quits; but be¬ 
thinking himself of his many sms, and also that 
he liad no choice in the matter, the disgusted 
purveyor accepted the situation and the offer, and 
showed Ins unprofitable cu.stoiner to the d(K>r, 
inwardly vowing the while that he w’ould never 
again l>e trajqied into taking such i«iyment in 
kind. 


AUTOMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
The rapid extension of those automatic ma¬ 
chines which, for a small coin dropped into a 
slot, yield in return matches, postcards, cigarettes, 
sweetmeats, scent, photographs of celebrities, &c..* 
or register correct weight, height, sti'ength, oi* 
lung-power, call for no special comment on our 
part Hardly a railway station or place of 
popular resort where the public may have a few 
unoccupied minutes of waiting, but is furnislied 
with one or more of the latest products of 
mechanical 'genius, offering its various wares in 
exchange for a trifling fee. Rejxirt has it that 
these inventions produce handsome returns, and 
certainly the low w’orking e.\penses incurred 
should conduce to render them a good investment 
for their propnetoi*. 

A new form of Automatic Machine has mently 
been perfected, and should shortly be in active 
operation, w’hich, as I’egai'ds the ‘complicated 
process it performs automatically, far suipassea 
anything yet achieved in this branch of uiecim- 
nical science. The new automaton will take i 
instantaneous photographs, delivering finished | 
prints of the same in forty-five seconds. Such | 
ft result, more especially when secured for the' 


I tnfling sum of one penny, may well be considered 
marvellous. 

The process may be briefly sketched. The 
patron , of this latest mechanical triumph, after 
duly placing his penny in the slot provided for 
the purpoi»e, takes his stand in front of the lens, 
fitted into a substantial box, and ..adjusts his 
pbsitioii by a small looking-glass placed above 
the lens. He leans against a post or rail placed 
some three feet from the maemne, and in about 
five seconds the Hriging of a bell announces the 
completion of his sitting, whilst forty seconds 
.subsequently his photograph is delivered to him 
by the machine, reqmnng only half , a minute’s 
exposure to the sun or a lighted match to dry 
and finish it. An additional halfpenny placed 
in another slot procures a frame for the photo- 
grai>h thus obtained. Tlie prints are on tin 
j>late, and measure one inch by one inch and a 
half, each machine being constructed to furnish 
five hundred prints before requiring repleu- 
ishing. 

Tlie exact processes through w’hich the plate 
pa‘*>>e8 from tlie time of its exposure to tliat of its 
delivery to the purchaser are not made public, 
f(;rming, in fact, along with the precise nature 
of the chemicais employed, the patents and 
secret of the invention. iSuflice it to point out 
that it may be assumed that the developing, 
fixing, and working incidental to all photographic 
i-cproductioii are cairied out by mechanical 
arrangements inside the box carrying the lens, 
which forms the ‘dark room’ for these ojicra- 
tions. 

A rocent public demon.'-ti-ation of this wonder¬ 
ful piece of mechanism is stated to ha\e furnished 
results in every particular mo.sl satisfactoiy; and 
certainly the inventor, wlio must have had many 
dilhcultics to coiiteml against in gra]>pling with 
the jirobleni of dealing with several complicated 
pi'oeobses without human muuipulation, deserves 
success. 

Doubtless, our readers will have an oppor¬ 
tunity themselves of experimenting with this 
latest development of photographic and automatic 
science. 


A TWILKillT SONNET. 

A BLUSH, a smile, a dusk sweet violet — 

And lioi>es like flowing waters blip aw.ay, 

Away—aw’ay—through golden, green, and gray, 

Till love meets ocean-love or hearts forget. v» 
A withered flower that once was dewy-wet, 

A dim dusk jmrple gathered by the way, 

And treasured till the summer day —our day 
^Vil8 clouded by the shadow of regret. 

Twilight for dreams, the dun and dying glow 
Of flumes that fllled the hrme with love's looad light; 
After life's storm, the wavering to and fro 
Of waters, the i^^gieniltered youth and might; 

And so from dreams to sleep, life's pupi>et-Bhow 
Stilled by tbe falling curtain of the night. 

C. A. Dawson. 
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LONDON OUT OF THE SEASON. 
‘Sweet are the uses oP a<lversily,’Stiys the poet. 
‘Ay, bitU*r-.sweet,' say I. Fi^uri to yotir.self a 
poor wrcteli eou<lemne<l to spciul the hottest part 
of the Rummer in '‘tutly I<oiidoii lodging'!. It is a 
pipinj' hi>t day in tlio miildle ol’ Au^tist. Kvciy 
one w]»o can scrape tof'other a few pounds and 
slip for a time out of harness is taking flight: 
moorward, forestwar<l, Ririswai-d, .scmw ard. I, 

for the poor wretch afore.said is my.self, more 
than Jialf inclined to kick at fate and to he 
envious of the good fortune of otliers, betake 
mysedf to a restaurant for my mid-day meal. The 
perspiring waiteis liave liardly energy to hand 
tlic bill of fare and to bunli tlic crumbs from the 
clotli. But the flie.s show no lack of activity. 
They are nhi<iuitous—almost as numerous in 
London as (lermans — they drown themselves in 
your tea, ui your tankard of hitter—nay, even in 
the mustivnl they insi.st on taking a pungent 
bath ; ami worst of all, they settle with matlden- 
ing iteration and pertiiiaeity on the bahl spot 
which barber Time Ims already begnn to clear, 
and is day by «lay .slowly but surely widening 
upon your crown. It is too hot to eat. Oh for 
one breatli of sea-breeze or jnire moorland air I 
Happy thought, the river! Fcir, all said and 
clone, London in buiumcr i.s not without its com¬ 
pensations. 

We embark on one of the new roomy steam¬ 
boats, which make us womler how generation 
after generation of Londoners has been able to 
put up with the horrible little penny steaiyer of 
the past; and cheerfully pay our twopence, and 
head towards Chelsea. The gartlens along the 
Embankment are in all their bravery. What nm 
be pleasanter for the jaded eye to rest upon than 
the star-like single dahlia, far prettier, to my 
mind, than its flaunting double sister? The 
clock tower at Westminster looms lai^e through 
the golden haze ; and even the church in Smith 
Square—wliich Dickens likens to a profetratc 
elephant with its four legs in the air, and which 
is memorable as having looked down upon the 


walks of Lizzie Ilexam ami denny Wren and old 
Riah — puts on an almost poetical appearance. 
On past Lambeth, which carefully liMcs its 
ganlena from the view lest one should bo sur¬ 
feited with beauty, or become >liscontentc<l with 
du^ty glowing pavements; and pabt Mdlhank, 
who'.e inmates may at least be cool, if inmates 
tliere be who still survive the condemnation of 
lids most ugly pnson ; ami pre.sontly we arrive at 
Battersea. One may spend an hour tnore difa- 
agreeably than in wandering on the turf of Ihc 
Park, or iu w'inding about the path.s of its admir¬ 
ably arranged and well-kept subtropical gardens. 
At OheUca we <lieembark, and lounge for a few 
moments on the .“uspension bridge, languidly 
reganling a fu'S.sy little tug which is laboriously 
towing up stream iq»ainst a strong tide a string 
of lumbering barges. Then we seek the shade of 
the gardens in Cheyne AValk, beneath the stern 
face of ('arlylo, who lo«.>k8 down from his library- 
chair up<>n hi8 pedestal in the mnlst of the 
shrubs. As the afternoon cree]>8 on, a slight 
breeze springs up, and gives ns heart to go on as 
far as the dark i-ed brick tower of Chelsea (yhnrch, 
wiPli its shrubs and flowers. At the end of tlie 
churebyard wc are fronted by the somewhat 
commonplace-looking tomb of Sir Hans Sloane ; 
and iniinediately opposite the gate—wliich is un¬ 
compromisingly shut and locked - a sinijile liead- 
.stone to the memory of the printer Woodfall 
reminds ns of the Leitn'S of Jumus, tli» question, 
of wliose authorship has proveil a greater puzzle 
to the curious than a ‘World’ double acrostic. 
Then we pass along Church Row, and halt 
opposite the medallion which marks Carlyle’s 
house, and, lookinij at the well-worn steps leading 
to lus door, we try to picture to ourselves the 
many men, gjeat in literature, art, or politics, 
whose feet have trodden them ; ami are almost 
prepai'ed to see the door oi>en, and the slouched 
hat, and cloak, and thought-worn face of the 
Master himself issue iorth. 

But the lengthening shmlows warn us that it is 
time to be returning to the prison-house, and so 
we again embark, getting out at Westminster, and 
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following the Embankment, at present hideous 
witli the buzz of the steam-roller and scrunching 
of granite; though we rcannot but admire the 
type of relentless force and purpose afforded 
l)y the newly-invented scarifier, wnicli ploughs 
steadily through the unbroken roadwa^^, souie- 
tinies, at a specially hard bit, bringing up with a 
jerk and quiver the plucky little engine, whose 
ensign of the prancing horse—for it Itails from 
Roclie^er—brings to our thoughts the hop. 
gardens of Kent, now in their tnll glory. The 
Strand i« simply clmoo, with its lieaps of wooden 
blocks, and the trenches, hills, and liollows, for it 
is under repair ; and the various companies—(Jas, 
Water, Electric-lighting—are bolding high revel, 
and exasperating almost to madness the Strand 
tradesman, who sees week after week the IralTic j 
diverte<l, his goods s]K)ilt by diif^t, and occasionally 
mud, and Ins profits sh'adily diniimshing, while 
he has before him the pleasant pr'*spcet of insult 
added to injury in the' shape of heavily-increased 
rates. 

Later in the evening wo come again to smoke 
a meditative pipe on the Einhankment, and to 
enjoy what is one of the prettiest sights iim^in- | 
able—sunset on the Thamen. Looking ea'-tward, ! 
through the spans of the no\)le Watei loo llridge, | 
we watch the sttmniboals appealing and disappear- j 
ing througli the haze ; while high up, ]>aMt tiie 
Temple and Cleopatra’s Nceillc, and the colossal 
height of the new Savoy Hotel, we see the <loine 
of tlic Cathedral almost iloating in a sea of golileu 
nli^t At Charing Cross, the electric liglit is 
already throwing its white glare upon tlie busy 
platform; and after buying an evening paper, we 
stop to read a notice of a hop pickers’ train wliich 
staits at midnight, and eavnes the pu.kers tor the 
small sum of two shillings and MX]»enee to the 
very heart of the hop-country. And so back to 
our solitary lodging —to t)io evening cup of te.'i, 
lingering a moment to get a box of vc-tas from 
the melancholy-voiced decayed gentleman in 
Villiors Street, and to exchange a wnd or two 
with the cheerful and contented-looking blind 
net-maker by St Martin’s (’hurcdi, and his clever 
but uncertain-tempere<l little Scf)tch terrier. In 
Seven Dials—almost v(‘generated, ami no longer 
able to come np to its rival, the Five Point!^ of 
New York, in the matter of unlawful attractions 
— we stop to lo4>k at tlio parrots ami r.ibbits and 
dc^a, and green lizards and snakes, and other 
live-stock wliose presence makes itself felt by 
more sense» than one. 

Thence we move eastwaul, and make our way 
through fiong Acre into Drury Lane, who^e courts 
have poured forth th<*ir myriads into tlie street 
to get a breatli of air. Ami a varieil phase of 
hitman life it is, perplexing to the philanthropist, 
and deeply intei*esting to the student of life ami 
manners. There has lieeii a doubtle-'S well-meant 
but questionably wise agitation lately against the 
oinployment of chihlrcii in theatres ; but any one 
studying the Drury Ijane children, and remarking 
the smartness and neatness of those wlio are 
employed at the theatres, ami seeing tlie graceful 
movements and hearty glee of the youngsters as 
they waltz or dance a hornpipe to the music of a 
barrel-organ, might W'cll hesitate before aiding to 
cut off this source of joy to the little denizens of 
the criiny neighbourhood, and the welcome aid 
which winter-employment brings to many a poor 


fitmggling family. But it is now late evening, 
and the cabs begin to roll up to the door of the 
Mogul Music-hall, bringing some star of comic 
song to play his or her part here, and rattle away 
sw'iftly to perhaps three or four more stages before 
the night’s ivork is done. 

Ami now in the solitude of my room memory 
begins to wake! Wliat a mysterious thing 
memory is A sight, a sound, an fxloiir, and the 
march of time is arrested, tlie shallow goes back 
(»n tlie dial of Aliaz, and one’s old life lives again. 
For my own part, the rustling of leave‘4, the 
tinkling of a sheen-bell, and the odour of a lime¬ 
kiln carr}’ me hack to the day that is gone, when 
I use<l to wander for hours upon a heath, now 
passed aivay, a victim to the rage for enclosure, 
and more than once was lost amii! tlie gorse which 
overtopped my head like a veritable forest. And 
now, this same memory, stined by the thoughts 
of Kent and the Iio])-picking, goes straying away 
far from the disagreeable present, and halt* lulled 
by the roar of O.xford Street trullic mellowed by 
distance, falls into a dreamy languor. Again I 
see the hop-gardens with their rich festoons and 
golden cones, ami mark a youthiul figure whicli 
shivers in the keen nionnng air as tlie horns 
resound through tlie fro''ty dawn to call the 
licker.s to tlioir work. The air is redolent of 
lurning wood, whose blue smoke curH up from 
where the picker boils his kettle: again I hear 
the flip-llap of the \ilhige gooihvife’s pattens as 
she jias'^es along the smooth trod<]en clay tlown 
the alley betiveen the standing hops to the clear¬ 
ing when* the busy hojidog has already wrenclied 
' up the p<»les, and arranged them handy to the 
; bin wlierc the family all set to work, even the 
I child of three iiiaking-belicvc to playatwoikas 
j she fills her basket, and gleefully niMs its contents 
I to the bin, to incrense the number of tallies to 
I IfG handed over by the mea«-iirer at mid-day, and 
to earn the pronnsed lollii>o})S. 

And then at the dmner-liour again to go nut¬ 
ting in tlie thick hazid hed}.,e winch boiaiers the 
field, or perhaps htok in at the oast ami ailmire 
the purjde flame of the long biinistoiie-fcd fire¬ 
places, which railiate from the centre like the 
spokes of a wheel ; or, il the <lrycr be ni a good 
humour after his dimier-cider, mount to the 
drying-floor, and ivatch him carefully rake the 
fragrant hop-flowers which cover the hail cloth 
spread over the 0 ]>en lath floor, till the pungent 
odour of tlie briiimtone makes us both glad to 
seek tlie open aii-; oi*, on another floor, listen to 
the scrape of the wooden shovel over the brown- 
stained, seed-covered boards, as the hops are 
shovelled into the gaping mouth of the ‘pocket,’ 
into wliieli from time to time the. disc of the 
jiress descends, for machinery has already ousted 
the human stamper, and only in old-fasliioned 
farms does one see him half-buried in the fragrant 
bhowers, treading stolnjly on till the long pocket 
V ith its quaint ears, for the purpose ol hauling, 
becomes hard as iiwi, and is lowered from its 
distending ring“o be sewn up with strong twine, 
stencilled with the pmneing horse and its owneFs 
name, and stoived on end against the ivall in 
readiness for the market. Ah me ! long years 
ago. No hop-pickers’ trains then j no pickers’ 
tente hired from London by the farmers. A 
shed, a bam, and here and there among the more 
advanced reformer’s a row of huts which stood 
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open for the rest of the year, was all the shelter 
that the favoured few could obtain ; I mean, of 
the outsiders who came down for the picking, 
for whom little love was felt by the regular 
bands—the families of those who worked on the 
farm, and, in out-of-the-way placej^ often those 
of a some^Yhat higher staiuling in life, who 
looked, and with wason, upon ‘hopping’ as a 
healthlul outing, much in the same way that a 
wearied town worker now regards a fortnight or 
a month spent abroad or at the sea-side. Most 
of the outsiders tramped down, and the hedge¬ 
rows at night twinkled with lines of fires where 
the pickers cooke<l their potatoe**, witli perhaps 
a rasher of bacon, wliose odour rose temptingly 
on the crisp evening air. And then the constant 
flow of ‘chaiT’ which ran down the line as the 
evening pipe was lighted, preparatory to retiring 
to the straw-strewn barn, or the snug nook be¬ 
neath the hedge, where the weaned picker slept 
till the cold of dawn woke him to boil Ins keltle, 
before the liorn shoiiM summon him at six o’clock 
to a new day’s pleasant h)il. 

And the ‘Irishers,’ whose outlandish ways and 
convivial battles on Saturday uiglit.s or cii pay¬ 
day coiisideraWy exercised the minds of the 
peaceful villagers. Well do I remcm))cr the 
two pretty sisters, Nora and Alary, who (ame to j 
our lionse f<ir a pinch of salt or pepper, or a j 
kettle of Iiot water. Their history I was hardly I 
old enough to know much of, but old eiiougli to { 
feel sorry uheii a \ear came which brought! 
back Mary, locikiug ill and sad, hut no Nora— 1 
she, poor girl, slept beneatli the turf far away in i 
the old village in Soutli Irehiml. And then the 
tmiible cholera-year, when street alter street in 
the market-town hung out lU black flag to warn 
people not to pass that way, wlien the hop-])ickers 
died oil' like llies in iiost, and the Homan and 
Angli(an <’l<u*gyman side by side stepped over the 
dead and dying, as tliey lay clo-^ely packed upon 
the straw, to give such consolation us was in their 
power. The churdiyartls then opened their gates 
to iniaccu&tomed hosts of guests, Inr in these 
villages, except in rare cases of epidemic, funerals 
were few and far between ; and great was the 
awe, not unmiiigled with cuiiosity, of the simple 
villagers as they regaivled the funor.d customs «l 
the wihler western Irish- their /u'f )<?»</, and the 
performance of the (Itvsml, if that be the true 
name for their carrying the deail round this 
churchyard with the. sun, or against it, 1 foiget 
which. 

An<l old Bob Ilaycs, most renowned of liop- 
dryers—for drying is a skilled process—even 
though he was lialf paralysed, and could only 
hobble on two sticks, for drink, that slayer of 
men, hud nheiuly begun to lay him low—T 
wonder if he still hobbles on, or basks iy some 
warm corner, or if he has already departed to a 
land where he needs no stick to prop his steps. 
Wherever he be, may th<S narcotic properties pf 
his beloved hops medicine him to sweet sleep. 

And the meadow in which v ere the springs 
whose rise or fall the fanners came to consult in 
the early year, in order to judge of the coming 
flummer, whose banks were clothed with cowslips 
in May, and whose old nut-bushes were well 
laden in September. Ah! for that autumn 
afternoon when, tempted by those same nuts, we 
eix deliberately refused to hear the voice of the 


school-going bell, and spent a right happy time, 
to be.tollowed on the morrow by direful results 
both at home and at school. How gladly would 
one pay over again th# price for such another 
afternoon in chihlhood’s golden days! Alas! 
the shadow creeps on and on, and the day is far 
advanced. Of the five I made inquiries : such a 
one dead ; another in a lunatic asylum ; anothci 
in America ; othem gone and left no trace; and 
I, even I, alone i\*main. 

Then the fisliponds, along whose banks the 
White Lady sang as the evening mists arose, and 

where- But at this rate I shall never have 

done. And my mind comes back with a wrench 
to the sad reality that the flies are still buzzing, 
and that through my \yiiidow I can bear the 
rattle of the (Iock-Rtriker«’ collecting-boxes. 

But one of these days T shall go again to see 
the old place, for, although it is iiitich changed, 
it is still out of the ordinary j;rack, is miles from 
a railway, has no School Board, and the most 
moving incident of its day is the passage of the 
carriers van. 

MY H II I 1' Al A T X=: L 0 II I S E. 

THE ROJIAnCE of A WRECK. 

CnAPTEU XXXII.—THE FORM OF AGREEMENT. 

The captain did not arrive, and we had the table 
to ourNclves. Miss Temple was subdued, and 
her gl.inces almost wistful. It gave me hut little 
jileasurc to humble her, or in any way to triumph 
over her ; but I had made up iny mind to be 
master whilst we W’cre together, and not to spare 
her feelings in my elVort to assert myself ; and 1 
may add here that I liad determined, if it pleased 
r«od t<i preserve us, to make this noble and 
beautiful woman my wife. For I was now 
loving her, but so secretly, tliat my love was 
scarce like a ]>as8ion even to my own reason ; and 
the conclusion 1 had formed was that the only 
road to hef licart lay behind the armour of her 

f mde, which must be broken down an«l <Iemo- 
islied if ever I w’as to gain her affection. And 
sure I was of this too : tliat she was of that kind 
of women who need to be bowed by a strong 
hand into a submissive posture before they can 
be Von. 

We 8jx)ke very little ; the captain’s cabin was 
not far off, and tlic knowledge of his being in 
it held us very taciturn. llowe\<r, we made 
amends for our silence after we had supped and 
regained the deck. 8he was now to be easily 
convinced that our best clianre of escaping from 
this baniue was for me to fool the captain to the 
top of his bent, that he might carry us to Rio; 
an<l before long she w’aa even talking cheerfully 
of our prospects, asking me in a half-laughing 
W'ay how wc were to manage lor money when 
we arrived at Rio, whether 1 had any friends 
there, and so on. • 

‘There arc niy jewels,’ she said ; ‘but I should 
be very sorry io part with them.’ 

* There will be no need to do that,’ said I. ‘ I 
have a few bank-notes in my pocket which I 
think may snftice. There is an English consul, 
I suppose, at Rio, and he will advise us.’ 

Talk of this kind heartened her wonderfully. 
It gave her something happy and hopeful to 
think about; iu fact, before W'e w'eut below she 
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told me that she now preferred the idea of pro- This was a stroke to utterly silence her. I 
ceeding to Rio to the old scheme of going aboard believe she hacl spoken from no other motive 
a ship bound to England.. than to finesse, that the captain might suppose 

‘I shall be able ti) purchase a few roinfortV ^'ho her as sincere in her belief of his story as I 

said; ‘whereas 1 might be transferred to some was; but tliis word sweetheart was like a blast 

horrid little vc.ssol that would occupy weeks in of liglitning. What her face would have exhibited 
crawling along the sea, and in all that time I if there had been light enough to ,see it by, I 

shduld be as badly off as I am now.—Do the could only imagine. 

ladies in South America dress picturesquely, do ‘It grows late, captain; good-night,* said I, 
you know? I should like to be romantically pitying her for the confusion and disorder which 
attired on my arrival home. How my dcare.^ 1 knew she would be under, 
mother would stare I What colour a long ‘Have you been tliiaking over the tarms 
Spanish veil and a dress of singular fashion of that letter we were talking about?’ said 
would give to my story of our adventures.’ he. 

And so she talked. ‘Ves,* I aii'^wered. ‘I’ll pay your cabin a 

It was a very calm asd lovely night, with the vi.'.jt utter breaktust and write it out.’ 
moon, a few days old, going down lu llie west. ‘ Very well, sir. That and the { 4 ;i‘ceinent about 
The breeze hchl everything silent aloft; a the division of the money too. I shall want to 
murmur us of the r.uiung of a fountain floated shift iny helm for Kio to-morrow.* 
up from alongside the while body of the little He left us, and we descended in silence, nor 
barque slippcfl tlirough the daikling waters brim- did Miss Temple speak a word to me a.s M'e 
ming in a firm black hue to tlie ‘•j>.inglcd sky of made our way to our gloomy deep-sunk quarters, 
the norizon. The ca^itaiii had airived on deck excepting to widi me good-night, 
at eight, but he kept lo tlie alter-part of the I slept well, and i-om* next morning at seven 
poop, nor once a<hire!toed us, often staixlmg to get a batli in tlie head. There were a few 
motionless for ten iiiiiiiiles at a time, till he looked sailois cleaning up about the decks, ainl as I 
like some ebony stitue at thb rail floating softly passed them on the road to the cabin, I couhl 
up and down agajii.->t tlie stais to the delicate not fail to observe that they eyed me with a 
curtseying of his little ship. 1 seemed to notice, degi-ec of attention I had never before notice*! in 
however, yet without giving much lieeil to the them. Their looks were full of cniio.sity, with 
thing, an imlbpositioa on the part of the watcli something almost of impudence in the hokl stare 
on deck to c*>il theiii'.clves away for tlndr u-'iial of one or two of them, ^^’llat, J reflect***!, can 
line-weather naps. Fiom time to lime, though tliis .''igiiify but that the fellow Wilkins overheard 
thinly, there wouM steal aft a lium of v*)i*es everything that jiassed between the eaptain and 
from the black sh.ulow' upi>u the (lei‘k jinst the me, ainl has carric*! the news into tlie forecastle, 
galley. Om‘e a man kimllcd a pho''plmrous So much the better, 1 thought; for .should the 
match to light his pipe, and a small gi’oup of captain come to gue-s that the men had his secret, 
faces show'ed to tlui fl.wi of the flame, so to speak, the su.spicion must haideii him in his insane 
08 it soaivd ami sunk to the h-llow’s sucking at lesolve to cai*ry the bar(|ue lorthwitli to Rio t*) 
it; but 1 found nothing in fins t*» arrest my get ri*l of his crew, 

attention living tliat 1 re-collect asking Miss Wlien Tempi** came out of her berth there 
Temple to notice the odd effect produced by tlie was a momenfaiy t*)Uch of hashfulness and even 
coming out of tlmse faces amid the dusk » f‘*>' <nie of confu.Moii in her manner ; then a l;iiighing 
saw them only and no other portion of the men’a expis'ssiou flashed into her eye Ah w'c repaii*e«l 
bodies. to the caliiii we cx<’hang*‘d some commonplaces 

We walked to the companion to h*avo. the deck, about the W’cather. The capfain joinetl us at the 
1 scarcely knew whetlier *)r not to call a good- bicakta’-t table. I thought he lookeil unusually 
night to th*5 captain, so nbsorbe*! in thought *lid haggard an*l pale, nppeuimg a-* a man might after 
his m*>tionlc!*s posture express him. But as M^ss a long spell of bitter mental conflict. He had 
Temple put her foot upiui the steps, lie quietly been on deck since f*mr o’clock, he t*)ld us, and 
cried out: ‘Are ye going to biid?’ luul not closed his e\*is during the previoub four 

‘Yes, captain,* I answered; ‘and we wUh you houi*? *)f his watch below, 
a very good-niglit* ‘1 get but little bleep no\v,’ said he with a long 

•A minute,’ ho sung out, and came to us. trembling sigh. 

He seemed to peer int*) Miss Temple’s face, tliat ‘Were you ever at Ri‘>, Captain Rruine?’ asked 
allowed as h mere faint glimmer in the starlight, Miss Temple, 
the moon being then sunk, an<l ad«lressiiig me, ‘N*i, mem.* 

exclaimed in a voice but a little above a wlii.sjx'r : ‘1 suppose I shall easily find a ship there to 

‘I suppose you have told the lu*ly everything, carry lyu home?’.«nid she. 

Mr Dugilule r He 'stare*! nt her and then at me; and then 

‘Yes,’ I answered; ‘my oath alhju'ed for that, said, looking at her imaiu, ‘Don’t you mean to 
you know.’ ‘ gq along with him indicating mo wnth a eide- 

‘Certainly,* said he.—‘It’s a gran*l opportunity ways jerk of the liea*l. 
for money-getting, mem. Tlie liracfc of you know' Her eyes sought mine for counsel, 

more than the wife of my own bosom has any ‘It will bo a question for you and me to 

suspicion of. Never once have I opened my lip.s iliscuss, captain,’ saiil I. ‘With all *lue deference 
to Mrs Braine about that then' nmney.’ to Miss Temple, it may be you w’ill come to think 

‘I hud hoped you w'ould liave tiansferred me that the presence of a huly could but encumber 
to a homeward-bound ship,’ said Miss Temple. us in such a job as we have in hand.’ 

‘You don’t want to be separated troni your ‘Ay, but she has my secret!’ said he swiftly 
8WU|theart, do you?' he exclaimed. and warmly. 
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‘Your secret is mine, and my interests are hers 
—you know that!’ 1 exclaimed. 

‘What are the relations between you?’ he 
asked. 

A blush overspread Miss Temple’s face and 
her eyes fell. 

♦Ask me that question presently, captain,’ said 
I, laughing. 

He continued to stare slowly at one or the 
other of us, but remained silent. Presently lie 
rose. 

‘I’ve made out that document consaruiiig 
shares,’ said he; ‘pcrliap.s you might now come 
with me and con-coct the letter you want me to 
sign.’ 

‘Very well,’ I answered; ‘Sliss Temple is to 
witness your signature, and you will allow her 
to accompany u.s V 

Eor answer ho ga\c her one of his astonishing 
bows, and the three of us went to his cabin. He 
opened the diawer that contaiiUMl the rluut of 
his island, and produced u slieet of paper, very 
ocUlly serawleil over. 

‘1 made this up last evening,’ ^aid he; ‘je.4 
see if it’ll do, Mr Dugdale. If so, I’ll .sign it, 
and ye cun draw me u]) a copy for my own 
keeping’ 

‘ Miss Temple will have to witness this too,’ 
said J, ‘so 1 ’ll read it aloud : 

“Barque Liultj Jltanvhi\ 

At Sea {auch and such a dati) 

I, John Braine, m.isler ot the buique lAidij 
llUouhfy ih* hei'cby agiee with Diigdule, 

Esquire, tliat in coiisidi r.itioii of Ins .serving me 
as chiei-ollicer lor a vouige to an ihland situate 
in the South I’aeilic (.Iceun, latitude 33“ IG' S. 
longitude 1:^0“ 3'W., oiin.uueil, but bearing due i 
Huutli-west irom Ka4er Isl.uul, distant ; | 

I hay tli.it in consideration of vmr helping me j 
to navigate tliis .shi]) to that there island, and j 
from there to Port IjOUI', in the island of 
Mauiitius al'terwai’df', the h.ud Jivhn Brainc do 
hereby undertake to give and secure to the said 
Dugdale, Esquire, In thi-' here instrument as 
wituesseil, one wliole and lull thud ol the money 
now' lying buried m tlie above-said islaml, 
whereof tlie amount, as hy calculation allowed, 
is in Spanish pieces trom 180 to 200,000 Pounds. 

Witness my haiul and be.il.’” 

It cost me a ])r«digions ellbrt to keep iny face 
whilst 1 i-ead, almost tragical as W’as tlie signifi¬ 
cance of this absurd dot ument to Miss Temple 
and myself, as forming a condition, so to speak, 
of tlie extraonlinary adventure late had put us 
upon. 1 durst not look at her for Icar of burst¬ 
ing into a langli. The man’s strange eyes were 
fixeil upon me. ' 

‘Notliiiig could be better,’ said I.—‘Ntnv, sir, i 
if you w'ill kmdly sign it—and I will ask you, I 
Mias Temple, to w itness it.’ 

He turned to seat himself ; the girl’s glaifce 
met mine ; but Heaven knows tlieie was no hint 
of merriment in /fci* fm-e. She w’as colourU*8s and 
agitated, tliougli 1 could perceive that she had a 
good grip of her emotions. The captain signeil i 
his name with a great acratcliing noise of his 
en, then made w'ay for Mies Temple, whose 
and slightly trembled as she attached her signa¬ 
ture to the precimis document. It was now my 
turn; in a few minutes 1 had scribbled out a 


form of letter addressed to myself guaranteeing 
me immunity from all legal perils which might 
follow upon the captaiifs piiuticul deviation fr<tm 
his voyage. Tliis also he signed, and Miss 
Temple aiterwards put her name to it os a 
vvitiieNS. 

‘ I ’ll take copies of these,’ said I, ‘ at noon, 
after helping vou to work out tlie sights.* 

1 opened the door and followed Miss Temple 
out We got under tlie short awning on the 
poop and lounged aw’iiy tlie moruiiig there. I 
' observed that Mr Lush frequently directed lus 
eye.'« at me as he paced tlie W'cather deck. To 
my acco.‘<t lie had satisfied himsell witli returning 
a siuly ‘ marning/ and we siioke no more. He 
seemetl unable to view me attentively enough to 
satisfy himself W'ltliout growing offensive by 
staring. 

‘T hope that fellow,’ 1 whispered to Miss 
Temple, ‘may not tbw’art hiy Itio programme. 
Yet I dout see how he could do so. The barque 
wants a chicl-mate, so the captain contends. It 
is no lalwcdiooil ; tlic necfl would by all sailors 
he regardeil as an iiiipeiativi* oin. Still, T hate 
tliat surly fellow' witliout e\.u‘l.ly knowing why.’ 

‘Do you notice, Mr Dugdale, how' those men 
yonder arc constantly looking this way 

‘ Yes. As 1 have explained to you, Master 
Eavesdrojqier Wilkins has leporletl all lie heard ; 
uml the Jacks understanding at last that their 
skippt-r is a madman, are wonderin" what on 
eaith is going to happen next. Tliey'll be glad, 
}ou’ll find, to learn lhat we’ie heading for llio 
when the course is changed. They’ll report the 
skipper as iii.sane, and end our dilficulties out of 
hand for us.’ 

‘ I hojie so indeed !’ she sighed. 

Well, fur the rest of tlie day nothing happened 
woith relating. 1 took an oii.servation with the 
captain, worked it out in his cabin, and made 
drauglit^ of the two extraordinary dociuueiits. 
When WM* ha<l calculated our situation, lie went 
on deck, dial h}' a tell-tale compass in his CciImu 
1 ]>erceived tliat he lunl changed the barqne’.s 
course. Siniullaueously xvith this, I heard the 
men hraciug the yiuds uioie lorward, and the 
heel of the buripu* slightly .sharpened to tlie 
irwreaseil lateral pressure of tlie fresh breeze upon 
her canvas. J luist<*iie(l on deck when I Juul done 
my copying to observe the civw’’.-. deportment; 
but in tlie manner of the fow' men w'ho wei*e 
about I wituoascd nothing to lead me to suppose 
that they made anything of this sudden change 
of course. 

When I told Miss Temple that wo*w'ere now 
licndiiig as clo-^e as tlie wind would let us lie for 
the South American port slie instantly m-ew 
animated ; her eyes hrightenecl, a look of hope 
ami pleasure entered hej’ (ace, and her voice 
w'as lull of cliceriIllness. The captain, on the 
other hand, grew gloomier as tlie day advanced. 
During his watch on deck Irom twedve to four 
he ]uiced th^ planks witliout any intermission 
that 1 was sensible of, walking nearly ahvays in 
tlie same jioslure, with his hands clasped behind 
him and his hc;ul bowed; and with his long 
black hair, yellow face, and blue gills lie needed 
nothing blit the dre.s8 of a monk to look one, 
rehearsing his part for the cloistei'S. 

Some dmuer was taken to him on deck ; but I 
saw Wilkins afterwards carry the dishes forward, 
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and the food appeared to mo untouched. At the 
supper hour he (Uime to the table, but neither 
ate nor drank. During ^he greater part of the 
sitting he kept turning his eyes first on one and 
then on the other of us with a dim sort of | 
strained interi*ogative expression in his stare, as 
thaugh he was struggling with some degree of 
sufi'enug to dislo<lge an imagination or idea out 
of a remote secret cell of his brain and bring it l 
forward into the clear light of his understanding. ! 
He seemed to find Miss Temple’s presence a 
restraint Sometimes, after eyeing me he’d start 
as if about to speak, but instantly check himself 
with a glance at the girl, whilst his face would 
darken to some mood .of irritation and impa¬ 
tience. 

Another gloriously fine night followed sunset 
that day with u brighter and longer-living moon, 
and a gushing of breeze that melted through and 
through one with the delicious coolness that it 
brushed off the waters iiud gathered from the 
dew. The carpenter was in chai^ge of the deck. 
He was stalling at flic rail ahi*east of the wheel, 
when it occurreil to me to accost liini, that 1 might 
gather from his replies what notions had been 
put into his head by tlie captain having changed 
the course. I had Miss Temple on my arm, for 
the deck was liardly safe for her witliout some 
such support. Wc went to the binnacle, and I 
took u peep at the curd, then ciossed over to the 
carpenter. 

‘Good-evening, Mr Lush. A rattling breeze 
this! Since llio is our destiimtion, such a 
draught a.s this should put us in the way oi 
making it smartly, ott" her course as the bai'iiue* 
ia.* 

‘1 suppose you know what we’re a-going tliere, 
for?’ he answered in a gruff tone of voice, that 
left me in doubt as to hether he intended u 
question or not 

‘You are second mate, and of course are in the 
captain's confidence.—What should l^know tliut 
you don’t V 

‘Ah, whatT he exclaimed in a voice like a 
dog’s growl. 

Stiss Temple slightly pressed my arm, as 
though she would have me walk away. 

* A vessel like this wants a chief-mate,’ said I, 
‘eome one who knows what to <lo with the sun 
and stars.’ 

‘Oh, then, you’re acquainted with the reason 
why we’re going to 3tio?’ said he in a tone of 
such impudent sarcasin, that without another 
word I rounded on my heel and led Miss Temple 
forwaid. 

‘You know,’ said she, ‘that he knows you have 
learut the captain’s motives, if it be true, as you , 
suppose, that Wilkins h.is ropeated to the men 
what he overheard ; why, then, do you feign 
an ignorance that can only excite the creature’s 
suspicions ?’ 

‘Suspicions of what?' 

‘Tliat you are acting a double p-irt: witli the 
captain for the .sake of his buried iiioney, and 
witli the crew for the sake of your safety.’ 

‘You put it shrewdly, and I am fairly hit,’ 
said I. ‘ I wanted to get at the fellow’s mind, if 
he has any ; it did not occur to me for the 
momeut that he would know through Wilkins 
of what had passed in the cabin. That is to say 
if h.Q dovn know ; for after all, Wilkins may not 


have overheard everything, and for aught we can 
tell he may not have repeated a syllable of the 
little that he managed to collect through that 
bulkhead. No matter, Mias Temple. A fort¬ 
night more, please God, and we shall be able to 
write the word finis to this passage of our adven¬ 
tures.’ 

‘ I shall scarcely know myself again,’ she 
exclaimed cheerfully, whilst she extended her 
disengaged white hand to the sheen in the air 
fiowiijg freiii the stare and seal* of moon, ‘ when 
1 put my rings on once more. What an experi¬ 
ence ’ How improbable, and how consistently 
possible and horribly absolute !’ 


WITCHCRAFT IN EAST ANGLIA. 

In the heart of the East Country lies a large 
pleasant village, ‘ seated,’ us guidebooks say, 
‘upon nn eminence.’ Tlie name oi this rural 
spot is Fressingfield, situated iii that pait of 
Suffolk known as ‘High Suffolk.’ The eminence 
of Fressingfield is more than pliysical or merely 
local. East Sullolkere boast that the neighbour¬ 
hood—‘the ])ari.shes,’ pur excellence—attords the 
fiiie.'.t scenting and the soundest riding country 
in East Anglia, rivalling—they maintain surpusa- 
ing—tliat plough paindise, ‘the Essex lloothiiigs.’ 
An<l even heyoinl ‘simple Suffolk’has the fame 
of Fressingfield been whispered in ‘the long aga’ 
Was not a great Archbishop—Suncroft of Canter- 
Imry—born and buried there; and the East 
(’oimtry dramatist, poor reckless Robert Greene, 
made ‘merry Fressingfield’ the scene of his best 
pKiy. ‘The llonourahle History of Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay,’ played hy her virgin Majesty’s 
servants, an<l sold at the shop by the little north 
dooj- of Paul’s at the sign ol the Gun in lOlM, 
might be well w'orthy of revival n«)W. 

Aneiit this eminent pansh, an inquiry w'as 
lately lield before tlie I'oniity toroner. The 
evKlcm^e eoine-s as a levelutioii of the light and 
leading of our iiensaiitry. The inquest W'as at 
Fressingfield, touching the death ol Edith Mar¬ 
garet llamiuoiid, age(l eleven weeks, daughter of 
Ben IJammoiid, faim-labourer. The coroner, in 
0 ]Hming the in<|uiry, stated that ns a surgeon hud 
certified tliiit it was impossible to account for 
death ironi his exteiiial examination, and as there 
were said to be some suspicious circumstances, he 
had authorised a ]> 08 t-morti‘m to be made before 
the opening of the Court. 

Ben Hammond, the iaiher, deiiosed that the 
deceased child had Heeine<l lieulthy, except having 
a slight ailment a short time since, lor which she 
was attended by a doctor, and from which she 
soon recovered. Previou.'^ to last Frkhiy, the 
child and her mother had for .several days been 
at the house of tlie mother’s lather, George 
Corbyn. Mrs (kirbyn’ was stepmother to his 
(the witness’) wife, and she had the reputation 
of being a witch i Mrs Corbyn died on Saturday, 
having stated that witness and his wife would 
not have the child long, after her death. The 
child seemed very queer on Friday, and early on 
Saturday morning was taken home in a peram¬ 
bulator by himself (the witness) and his wife. 
On the way they noticed smoke issuing from the 

E eraiiibulator, and the child died after arrival 
ume. 
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Then Sarah Hammond, the mother, gave her &c.; but being prebsed, he isaid at lust, that as he 

evidence. She said that when she took the child surely should soon be ‘ laid by the wall,^ he might 

out of the peiumbulator, the clothing was hot and os well tell the whole truth—which evidently 
dry, and smelt of brimstone. She had no doubt wtis a burden on his jJbnscieiice. He had fared 
but that the child’s death was due to witchcraft wonderful bud, he said, and went to see a ‘wise 
and wickedness. woman,’ who gave him cowhairs to mix with his 

George (Jorbyn, the grandfather, was also drop of beer. She must have been a false woman, 
called. He gave it as his opinion that his late and he felt it would be tlie death on him. • 
wife had the powers of a witch ; he, in consc- Again, a jwor Suffolk mother, whose child was 
quence, used alw'ays to try to do what she ill, had consulted another ‘ wise woman.’ The 

wanted him! This was all the non-scieutific witch hud told her to fill a saucer with milk and 

evidence. put it out abroad at night; if a w'easel drank 

Tlie medical witness, Mr Smart, surgeon, stated some of it, she W'as to give w hat it left to the child ; 
that he had found marks, aronnd which the skin or iailing that, she should drag the child by the 
was hard and brawny, with a few scattered hair through a thick pi ickly hedge ! 
vesicles or blisters; this he thought was caused Again, an old man lu Norfolk had the ague, 
by some irritant—such as, for instance, a jxmltice A Jriend, he naiTuted* promised that his old 
or llannei applied too hot. The post-mortem did uncle, who li\ed a day’s distance off and was a 
not show the cause of death ; the stomach was ‘wise man,’ shouM cure him. The friend was 
empty, and there was nothing to submit for tlieii starting to drive to his uncle’s, and would 
analysis. He thought it probable that death was not get to him before next afternoon. Next after- 
due to shock occasioned by tlie local irritant noon, wonderful to relate, the ague ceased all of a 
which had caused the miu'ks referred to. Upon sudden ; and the patient had not the slightest 
this eviileiice the jury found that ‘deceased came doubt it was ‘drove out of him’ by the ‘wise* 
to her death from shock to the s> stein, caused by uncle's witchcralt. Superstition is hard to 
the exteriul application of some irritant, the kill. 

nature of which there was not siilhcient evidence_ m__ 

Does not it all—the smoko, the smell of brim- W L L L WORTH WINNING, 

stone, llic rejuitatioii of being a w'ltch, the sense ciiArTEii ll“-iiAUl). 

of ceituinty in tlie minds oi near relatives tliat 

tlie death was caused by witclicrult and wicked- Arthur Lorinh sat dow'u to his bioakfast with 
ness—lead iike*8oim* trial in the nmlille age^? the resolution that if no mes''age came from his 
Only one lulao note in its consistency—the j>ro.saic uncle lie would proceed straight to Uharing Cross 
moiu-ni jierainbulator. And jioor tleorge (’uibyn! and enlist w’lth a sergeant of hussars whom he 
What }»ioul more touclusive could man give of had noticed near the National Gallery. This act 
wifely witchery than that ‘in conseijuence lie w'ouhl cut the knot of his anxieties and separate 
Used always to try to do what she wanle<l him'’ him effectually—under another name—Iroiu the 
If the ])oor woman had not timely die<l, we might harassment of his present situation and every 
soon have lo(»ked tor u yet moie tragic rejiort: vain thought oi Maud Lavelle. 
that she had undergone the ohl ordeal, and been There was a cerlam desperate comfoit in the 
ducked in the nearest pond. prospect, from which he was drawing tliat satis- 

How' strange tlii-j giotesque superstition seems lactiiJii that comes from a mind made up, wJien 
to educated people now; yet it is not so \eiy the laiidlTuly’s little girl came in and put a letter 
long ago tliat at Dury St Kdmunds, m the on the table. It w'as u civil invitation from Mr 
same i-ounty, Sir Mattliew Hale—a most con- lleiiiy Loring to cull at liis otlice lietweeii two 
scieiitious. and, for his limes, enlightened judge and li\e and to diiie at Cadogaii Square in the 
—sentciiceil two widow w'oinen, Rose Cullender evening. 

and Amy Diiny, to be burned for bewitching • ‘1 w'lll go,’ he said, ‘and tind out what lie 
cliildreii. Ills lordship’s charge to the jury means. 1 w'lsh 1 could see Uncle Ralph tiist, but 
contained these words: ‘That there are such it is impossible.—Perhaps, alter nil,’his tlionghts 
creatures as witclies, I make no <loubt al all; suggested to him later on, ‘it might be wiser to 
the Scrijituix's athrm it; and the wisdom of all jiass by his otlice uml go str.iiglit on lo the 
nations lias jirovided laws against such persons, sergeant. JMy Uncle lias no love tor me, and— 

w’hieh is, to my thinking, an argument oi llieir and’- Theie W’us a ceitain danger ahead, 

confidence in sucli a crime.’ wliieh for the moment he pos.se.^sed i^nse enough 

The evidence in this trial of one witueas—no to appreciate ; yet it was the tutal fusciimtion of 
less a man than wise Sir Thomas Riowne—is al^o that very danger that was drawing him on 
noteworthy ; his opinion w'as then the same as towards his enemy. 

stated m Jiehijio A/aha: ‘For my parV 1 have The same supercilious clerk ttiok his card, 
ever believed, and do now know, that there are looked from it to Lonng with cool surprise, and 
witches. They that dtfubt of these do not only tossing it to a junior, directed him to take it to 
deny them, but spirits, and are, obliquely *and ‘ the secretary.’ 

upon consequence, a sort not of. infidels, but athe- Now Arthur Lonng thought this proceeding an 
ists.’ insult, and it was with no very gracious feeling 

Among our country cottagers, faitli in witch- he pieoently followed the junior into au udjoin- 
craft not only survives here and there, but is in ing room wuth the word * t^ecretary ’ on the 
some parts even widely pi’evalent. door. 

A Suffolk labourer was taken ill. ‘Well, what’s The secretary looked at him witli an e.\pi*es&ioa 
tlie matter, asked an old fiiend and visitor, of cold curiosity when he entered. Lonng was 
C. was very mysterious; he did not rightly know, not even invited to take a chair, au incivility 
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which he overlooked in recogui^ing the secretary 
a.s the same gentleman whom he had seen in the 
carnt^e with Miss Lavelle. 

‘Well, Mr LoHng,’ dhservcd the secretary, 
referring to the card, ‘can I do auytlujig for 
you 1 * 

‘Not that I am aware of,’ said Arthur. ‘I 
have called to see my uncle, Mr Loring, with 
whom,’ he udiled, catching at the business lormula, 
‘I have an appoinUneiit.’ 

‘Ah, an appomtinent?’ said the secretary 
douhtlully. ‘MrLoriug generally advises me of 
his appointments, and I was not aware ol this 
one. .^’c you sure it was for to-day ? Perhaps, 
however, if you will state your business to 
me’- 

‘Perhaps, air,’ interruj»ted Arthur,‘you would 
have the goodness to send my card to Ikh* Loring? 
My bubiaess is with him, and X need not trouble 
you further.’ 

‘W’oll,’ aaid the secretary coolly, ‘if you will 
wait outside, 1 shall see. Ouc of the clerks will 
give you an answer.’ 

The secretary, smarting from the brief en¬ 
counter, laid the card on liis table ior a (|iuirLer 
of an hour beiore he rang for the clerk to take 
it in. 

The clerk came for Arthur Loring just as he 
was putting oil )u& hat to go ; and ho Wtis Ubhered 
into the presence of his uncle, whom he saw 
staruling on the hearthrug, waiting fur bun with 
a smile mo^t unpleasantly like a gnu. 

‘ So ytui have bid adieu to Priors Loring, 
Arthur,’ lie observetl, fixing his eyes on the young 
luuu’b luce. ‘ Have you any plans for the future ^ 
1 suppose your expensive education i» not thrown 
away ?’ 

‘You know tlie value of an expensive educa¬ 
tion, uncle,* said Arthur courageously, ‘when you 
want to earn bread by il. It is not uorth 
much.’ 

‘L)o you want me to lielp, or merely to advise 
you? 1 presume it was not out of mere couitesy' 
you left your card at my house.’ 

‘ 1 want to eai'ii my living,’ said the young 
man, swallowing a lump in liis throat. ‘1 \vaut 
no further help thuii to be j>ut in the way of 
doing so.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Mr Loring tpiictly ; *I 
will do as much as tliat for you. But the salary 
you will be vorth—lor a long while yet—will 
hardly keep you in the clothes you have been 
used to.’ 

‘I want no more than I may be worth ; and 
1 mean to live upon it, be it ever so little, with¬ 
out disgiaciug either yourself or your ollice.’ 

‘You will come to dinner this evening, of 
course? Very well.—And now let us understand 
each other, Mr Arthur Loiing. I may ask you 
to my house again ; but you wdll clearly iinder- 
staud that no intimacy shall ever exist bctw'cen 
you and me. There is that in the past w’hich 
does not allow it.’ 

In this sentiment Arthur fully concurred, but 
from another point of view. What followed 
rather took him by surprise. 

‘ Wheu I speak of intimacy, I refer only to 
myself. With my wife and daughter you may 
be as intimate as they, and your opportunities, 
permit. You see I am not imreasouabie or 
Oiyust. Auiu I quite understood V ; 


‘ I think so, sir.’ 

‘ You have met niy wife and daughter already, 
1 understand. Perhaps 1 ought to explain why 
they went to Priors Loring. It is because I do 
not intend to allow the house 1 w'us bom in to 
be occupied by strangers. I have more i-everence 
for the old roof-tree than your fatli/'r had, who 
brought it to this sad pass.’ 

‘Then you have rented the house, sir?’ 

‘1 have rented it, pending auotlier arrangement 
whereby 1 shall possess it.’ 

‘It is not for sale.’ 

‘What have you to do with it, that you should 
know whether it is or not?’ he demanded 
sharply. 

‘ Nominally, at least, it is still mine, although 
that, I admit, amounts to veiy little ’ 

‘You have been talking to my brother Ralph,’ 
&ai<l Mr Loring. ‘ But it you lake my advice your- 
sc-lf, you will avoid your uncle Ralph ; his counsel 
will be of as little value to you as it has been 
to himsell.’ 

Arthur Loring had all this while been standing, 
and now he (lionght the interview hud gone far 
enough, and observed* ‘il it is your intention 
to give me a trial in your olhee, sir, 1 should be 
glad to know' when i am to come here again V 

‘Mr Longtield, the secretsuy, will arrange that 
with )ou; he has entile control of the olDce.’ 
He touched a bell, and the secretai'} came in. 
‘This young geutleiiuin, Arthur, is my nephew, 
Mr Arthur L<a*ing. llui-nby may leave the oflice 
this day week, and you will put Mr Loring in 
his place, or at such oilier work as }ou deem 
best.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the secretiiry, without deigu- 
ing to glance at the young man ; ‘let him be 
here this d.xy week at half-past nine.’ 

Arthur Lonug went down the stone stair> lull 
of shame and morti heat ion, and hall tempted to 
go back and decline to seive under two such 
men as liih uncle and the secretary. But now 
that he luul gone so tur lie {-et lii^ teeth with the 
resolution to iollow* it up. That secretary, eH]>eci- 
ally, he lelt to be his enemy, 

Arthur made the most of his <jpportunitics 
that evening. The seciet.iry was there; and 
during dinner Ai tliur exerted hiiuselt to the 
utmost in his attention to the mother and 
daughter; and as Mr Loring seemed secretly 
amused, they gave themsehes freely to the enjoy- 
nien‘ of their guest’s good spirits and constant 
rattle of sinull-talk. After he had held open the 
lour tor them to w’itlidraw, he returned, and 
rested his elbows on the edge of the table. 

‘Won’t you take some w'iiic, Arthur?’ said 
Ills uncle. 

‘I don’t care for any ivinc; but if you don’t 
luiinl, uncle, I will join the ladies ?’ 

‘ All right,’ saiil Mr Loring ; ‘ we shan’t be 
very long after you.’ 

Arthur Loring jiroceeded to the drawing-room, 
where he found Miss Lavelle alone. The girl gave 
a little start of suiprise, and looked pleased. 

‘ Mamma has gone up for a handkerchief,’ she 
said. ‘You have left the dining-room very 
soon, Mr Loi-ing. Will they not think you 
unsocial 1’ 

‘ And what will you think me, Miss Lavelle ?’ 
he asked. ‘ I hope, not intrusive 1’ 

‘ Oh no,’ she said. 
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‘Will you tell me now,’ he aukecl, ‘what you 
think of Priorfi Loring I Shall you like to live 
there?* 

‘1 have never been in so lovely a i)lace, Mr 
Loring.* 

‘ When are you going down to live 11161*6 V 

‘ Oh, I don’t know at all,’ she au&wered, look¬ 
ing frightened, as he tlurnglit 

‘ Vou will grow attached to Priors Loring. 
Wait until you know it better, and liave seen 
tlie woods in tlieir full dress : there iMi’t another 
place like it in England. I w’ish 1 was there 
to sliow it to you, I know it so well!’ 

lie spoke w'Lth a little eulhusiasm, for a vci*y 
light toucli of the .subject ina<le liis heart waim ; 
but Miss l.iavelle recalled Imn to sober reality 
by an innocent suggestion. 

‘ Periiaps you will come down—porliap.s Mr 
luoving ’—she never sjKikc of her iiiotliei’s lius- 
baiid as her father —‘will ask you to come down 
and .stay a while with us. 1 should be so glad.’ 

‘Thank you, Miss Lavelle. No; my uncle 
will not a4c me down to Puors Loring ; and it 
he did, I could not acce])t hia invitation, even to 
meet you ’ 

‘Oh, 1 beg your pardon, indeed, Mr Loring,’ 
she (piickly said, puik with distress. ‘I did not 
think of viiat f was saying.’ 

‘There is noLliiiig to panlon. Put I sliall never 
staml 111 I’nor.s Loring again.’ 

‘Isn’t “never’’ a long time, Mr Loring'?’ she 
iu({uire<l with a prctly smile, ‘and you arc not 
veiy old as yet.’ 

‘True enough ; but even earlier in life, peoide 
(dien have to say “never”— something is always 
coming to an end, you know- like, tins pleasant 
liltle conver&.ition,’ he added, as Mrs Lonng 
retuined to the ilraw'iiig loom, and the oilier 
gentlemen came in. Mi Longtudd, witli a glance 
of contempt at Loiing, walked over and seated 
himself beside iliss Lavelle on tlie couch. 

Arthur Loring was. taken aback for a moment 
by tliib proceeding, lie was standing by the 
couch, and the situation became awkward for a 
minute or two, until, in s]ntc of liis self-control, 
the blood inounteil to his face, and he movecl 
away to where Mrs Jioring sat. LoiigOcdd 
laugiiing softly as be retired- either at linn or at 
something cLe—nia<le his ears tingle, and gave 
him the hist luspinunm of a craving for retalia¬ 
tion, which atterw'ard.s led to singtii.ir results. 

Tlie rest ol tlie evening w'.is wretchedly uncom¬ 
fortable. Mr lleiiiy Loring stooil mostly on the 
hearthrug, a silent observer of the scene. What 
he thought of it, no one could guess from his 
inscrutable face. Loiiglield was whispering to 
Maud Lavelle; and Arthur Loring doing his, 
painful host to muintaiu a conversation with the 
cold and reserved mistress of the house, l^crhaps 
an unexpected, and it may indeed have been 
unconscious, cordiality in her manner of saying 
good-night was a tribute to tlic spirit w'ith wliitU 
he had carried off a trying hour; peihaps, on the 
other hand, Mrs Loring W'as glad»it wa^ over. 

Arthur, con.siderably on his mettle now, did 
not allow hiiu'^elf to be annoyed or abashed by 
the man’s supercilious stare as he approached to 
take leave of tlie younger lady. 

‘Good-night, Miss Lavelle,’ he said in his 

S leasautcfit manner, ‘or—will you let me say 
laud, for we are cousins, you know ?’ 
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‘Oh, certainly,’ answered the girl, taken a 
little by surprise, but reddening and smiling at 
the same time. ^ 

‘Thank you, l^faud.—Qood-iiight.’ 

Beturning Mr Loiiglield’s courtesy by forgetting 
to notice him, Arthur took a cheerlul leave of his 
uncle and went away. 

There w’a.s a iiiiuute’s silence. Miss Lavfflle 
rose and wont to her mother. Then Mr Long 
field, recovering from liis temporary stuj>efaction, 
cb.'^erved : ‘Well, I admire that iin]Ui<lence ! I 
W'oiider you allow'ed it, Maud.’ 

That the girl posses-sed some spirit her suddenly 
rising colour made manifest, without the sharp 
lejonidei which she made to this observation. 

‘ Mr Loring i.s a gentle«nan,’she said, ‘and iny 

‘A gentleman, is lie?’ ivpUed Longfield. ‘1 
blioulJ hardly have tluaight it.’ 

‘Peihap.« you uie not a ^^ood judge,’ the girl 
<[iiletly retorted ; and then she ami her mother 
retn‘»'*i. 

Arthur Loiing, singular to say, was in excellent 
spirits as he walked out into Sloaiic Street from 
the square-he was satisfied that he had given 
-Mr Longfiehl a gootl knock-<lown, and his grati¬ 
tude to Maml Lavt^le for permitting him knew 
no bounds. 

‘She’s a glorious girl ” was bis fervid thought 
as he halted a minute, looking hack into the 
squaie. ‘Oh Maud, Maud I docs that cad mean 
30 U to be bis?’ • 

I'bat the ‘cad’ meant it, there could be no 
doubt; and indeed it looked a» if the matter 
Were alreatly rcinoveil bevotid the jiroviuce of 
sjieculation. The coiivi<-tioii made Artliur Loring 
small; but bis step w*as firm and elastic, and he 
earned his head defiantly as he walked up the 
street am! turned into King's lload. 

KiTim the opposite snle of the street he suw' 
light in the wjinlow’ of his uncIiM sittino.rooni, 
and he iminediattdj’- crossed the road and obtained 
admiitanca. 

‘Well, Arthur,’ imjuired Ridph witli consider¬ 
able curiosity, ‘how did it come off’’ 

‘Delightfully, uncle,’ the young fellow dryly 
answered, throwing liimself in a chair ami stiet< li- 
in^ his rather long legs.—‘Do you know, 1 wislied 
you W'cre there.’ 

‘It’s a ])ity I wasn’t. I’eihup^, if you gave 
him a hint, Jlenry might invite me next lime 
you dine there!’ The old fellow seemed to 
enjoy the fancy. 

‘ 1 ’m afraid that will never liiijipen, uncle,’ 
said Aithur, laughing ‘Indeed, 1 doubt whether 
1 sliall myself be again Imnoured, oiil}' there’s 
no ac.couutiiig for thing-. Do you know, I had 
a paljiabb: brush witli that fellow Longfield?* 

‘ A ou don’t say ? T<dl me all about it.’ 

Arthur did so, and Viicle lialph enjoyed it 
immensely. The bold way in which the young 
fellow lia<l made*up to the girl and called her 
‘Maud,’ quite carrieu him away. 

‘And you fbok her hand, I suppose?’ 

‘Of €0111*86 1 did.’ 

‘Squeezed it, 1 hope ?—Hung me, Arthur,’ he 
broke out, laughing, ‘I’m sorry you didn’t com¬ 
plete the business with a cousinly kiss! But 
that’s coming, I take it.’ 

‘Gently, uncle ; I ’m not bo sure about all thah 
Miss Lavelle, as far as 1 can see, is engaged.’ 
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‘No doubt of it, but she isn’t njarried. Would 
you have scruples about cutting out Mr Long- 

field?’ , 

Arthur Loring made no answer to this question. 
He was not conceited enough to suppose that, 
after a couple of hours’ acquainUuice, the young 
lady would be iu the least iiu lined to encourage 
hifii os a lover. These rcfiection.s were di.dieait- 
ening, for Arthur Loring was head and eai*s in 
love with Maud Lavelle already ; thus, as he 
felt, ilhislrating the proverb that misfortunes 
never come bingly. 

He proceeded to relate to his uncle, next, the 
fi'jeiidly i-efereuces made by Mr Henry Loring at 
the otlice that aUeruuon. In Ins a<lmoniUuu to 
the young man to beware of following his uncle 
Ralph’s example and advice, Ihili)h freely luL 
mitted that his excellent brotlicr had a good 
deal on his side -from whicli, Ijowever, Aithur 
resolutely tlissented.. In regard to tlie intimation 
that he, Mr Henry l^oring, meant to ‘acquire’ 
Prioi-s Loring, Mr Ralph Loring was more 
serious. 

‘He means it, sure enough,’ he said gravely; 
‘and he will do it too—and play ducks and 
drakes with the oM place—out of pure malice— 
whicli is the worst of it yirst ot all, he will 
gut tlie woods till you won’t recognise the lagged 
remnant’ 

* Uncle,’ said Arthur Loring, jumping uj) with 
fianiing face, ‘ I thouglit you .said the luorlgagees 
would not'ioreclose ? ’ 

*My dear fellow, 1 merely said wliat 1 thought. 
The men do not live wlio will risk a hundred 
thousand pounds if they can help it Priors 
Loring at a forced sale might not realise tlie 
money. There is a fair prospect of getting in 
the intere.st at present, but U is precarious at 
its best; and a proposal to transfer the moil- 
gage is too tempting to be resisted.’ 

‘\Yho oilers lo take over the mortgage’’ he 
asked in dismay. 

‘Your uncle Henry—nominally, Lavelle’s 

trustees, wliom he has persuadeil to the step ; 
but, iu fact, your uncle. Priors Loring is to be 
uiMpiired with that charming young lady’s money, 
for of course tliey will foreclose and buy the 

lace in, sending you unceremoniously about your 

usiness. So that Priors Ijornig will be virtu¬ 
ally your uncle’s, iionuiially Miss Luvelle’s, and 
actually Mr J.«oiigfiehr», as soon ns he marries 
the girl. That’s the little scheme, Arthur.’ 

Arthur Loring lay back in the chair, pale with 
speechless pain and indignation. That he should 
lose hia old heritage w'as hai-tl enough to bear; 
that it sh’iHiId be wreiiclied irom his pt)W(*rless 
band by tlie sinister agency of his father’s enemy 
was worse ; but worst aii<l most toituring of all 
was the thought that the fellow Longtield shoulil 
eventually lord it as master over Priors Loniig 
and Maud Lavelle. 

‘I’d kill the fellow in the ptiblic street before 
I would sull’er him to own Priors Loring or’- 

‘Maud Lavelle—just so,’ said llalpli senten- 
tiously. ‘ But killing men generally ends very 
unsatisfactorily, and other metliods sliould be 
ti’ied first. If I were you, now, I sliould see my 
course clearly befoi-e me—and you have a fuirisli 
Sturt, I think.’ 

‘What is it?’ he luked blankly. 

‘Cut the fellow out. If I couldn’t get into 


the house, I would waylay her—write sonnets— 
capture her, and run away with her ; and the 
frightened little thing would love you all the 
better for it.’ 

It was ilaiigerous ailvice to fire a young man 
with, especially a young man in Arthur Loring’s 
circumstances; but then, as Mr H'snry Loring 
had warned his nephew, and as iiulph Loring 
himaclf atlmitU'd, the adviser was a notoriously 
bad adviser. Aithur, liowever, «Iid not think of 
this, but took it all to heart—rather despond¬ 
ently, w'lien he cooled down on the way back 
to ]\Iurylebone, ami reflected on the extreme 
improbability ol such a progiauime ever becom¬ 
ing feasible. He had come upon the giimiid too 
late; had he known Inland Lavelle before she 
became engaged lo Longfield, there might liuve 
been a chance. I’nt nii engagement, even to a 
man she doe.‘«n’t like, inspii-es a girl with a 
certain loyalty whicli makes her strong against 
the approaches of a new wooer, even without 
reference to the armour of honour which protects 
her in this iiitroductoiy stage ol a new condition 
of life. 

On 1 ‘eacliing his lodgings, Arthur Loring flung 
himself dresse<l on the bed, Iretful and depressed. 
A review of the situation convinced him that it 
would be better il he had obeye<l the impulse to 
go to the recruiting sergeant; had he done so, 
he would liave been sji.ire<l all tin?, present as 
well as prospuclive mollification. But by taking 
the coui.se wliudi he had taken, he should have 
to swallow and digest the mortihcatioii, and 
bliould be driven to the reciuiting sergeant iii 
the end. He saw' no other end to it. It was all 
going like a knife throngli him. 


DOWN A CUMllKRLAND LEAD MINK 
The visitor, appro»iching from Ainblesiih* on a 
tine da}, is not likely to iorgi-t liis tir.'.t view of 
Derw'eiitw'ater. There lies tlie bike some tw’o 
hundred feet below, with its brother Basseli- 
tliwaitc plmnnuTing in tlie disUince. The little 
town of Keswick nestles iii between, and seems 
to ebum a share of gi’ay old Skidtlaw'’s guaidiaii- 
sliij*. And if that same visitor s».'es the scene 
again and otteu, lie w'lll learn, iierchanee, with 
Keats, that \erily 

• A thing of beauty is a ]oy for ever: 

Its lovelmess men ascs. 

Altliough it can only he a few of the thousands 
taking back to their toil-dens happy memories 
of a sojourn in Lakeland w’ho have the tune to 
examine minutely any of the varietl lessons wliich 
the district has to teach ; to those, however, who 
can, the country ever bitcomes more interesting. 
It 18 not withm the province of this article to 
theorise a.s to the volcanic thrust which forced 
the earth’s surface up, like a liuge blister that, 
sulwiding, fell, Mid formed the (hiiiibrian hiUs 
and vales. What vve know for certain is, that 
the lower Silurian rock, which lies fathoms deep 
below the waters of Solway Firth, has been up- 
heaved, until the upturned edgt‘ of its fractured 
bed stands skywards and weather-woni on Skid- 
daw top. In such earth-throes, hornblende and 
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mica, (^lartz and feldi^par, fused, and formed the 
trap and brecciated rocks of Haven’s Crag and 
Borrowdale. 

On examining the geological maps of the dis¬ 
trict—siiy, taking Dei-wentwater as the centre, 
and descriHiig a cii‘cle of seven miles’ radiius 
around it—tlie first thing •winch strikes the 
observer is a uuml)ei' of narrow gilt lines, varying 
in leiigtli frenn distJinces representing a few Iiun- 
dred yainls to over two miles, and lying in veiy 
diverse directions of the compass. Tliese denote 
mineral deposits, ami in this area signify ahmist 
exclusively lead ores A ciiele described as 
above would include all the jjriiicipal Cumber¬ 
land lead mines aiul ^'eius ; from those at I’atter- 
dale, winch buri’ow into tin* .sides of lEelvellyn 
on the east, to tlie Tliornlhw.iite lodes by the 
sliores of Kxsseiithw.uti* on the west Tlie char- 
aeteristn’ winch ha-s proliablv made the givale^t 
ini 2 >ression on tlie 2 >assnig tourist’s niiml iu con- 
iicctum with these mnies is tlie huge if\olviiig 
watei-wlieel wlucli is tlie neiessary adjunct to 
every shaft. Tlu'se are iistid f<u- pumping out the 
water, and must never .sto 2 < iiiglit or day. 

Before going down a nnne, it is netessary to 
jmt on a well-lined llainiel coat ami oveialls. 
Tin* ininer-s generally desceml ov the hubhus ; 
hut as It IS fatiguing, and hen* and there rounds 
are brt>keu, it is easier, and j>c-ih.ijts .salee, to gti 
on the bueket. This is an inui leiejitacle, about 
two led scjiMiv and Iheoi si.\ feel dee}!, ImMiig 
a door at tlie b<»ltoni, tlirough winch the ore, 
wlieii biouglit to the sin f.U'e, is enijitied The 
steel cable by whnli it is hoisted is tastciicd to 
tlie middle of a stioiig iron l>ar lixed aeross the 
toj) Only two 2 a‘rsons can iles<-eml at a tirm*, 
Olio oil each side of the lo}”’. E.ich j)hu‘es a foot 
on tins bai', at tlie same time giM'' 2 >ing lii'inlv 
tlie ro 2 ie well aliove Ins he;wl. The c>tijer foot 
hangs clo.se to, wdnlst tlic disengaged hand holds 
a candle and Is kejit against tin* inji. The object 
of tins position is to bring the Itody into as small 
a cf»mp<is.s as possible bv adopting an extixune jiei - 
iciidic.iilar attitude, the sluitt never lienig made 
aiger than is abs»»liilely m*c<*.><saiy. The 8[)m*e 
is aiii 2 >le, but it is not advisable to stick one’s 
elbow’s out. 

At one of llie mines tlie men are very fond of 
tolling about a genlleniau win* was a large sbare- 
holder ami had come Irom Lomlon -all strangers 
couueeted w'ltli mines aiiiiear to come from there 
—to see it. On examinnig the mode of descend¬ 
ing, ho persiKuled the cajitain, as a mim* manager ’ 
is callod, to allow him to go (town in tl^^* bueket 
insteail of ou it. Tins was evidently a safe 
metlKKl, although it w’a# not quite a])i>aront how 
his visitor W’as to be liauled out when the bottom 
was jvached. How«'Ver, down they went; but 
unfortunately the engnienmn liail not been in¬ 
formed of tlie sj'HJcial arrangement, and conse¬ 
quently Hto 2 ) 2 )ed the xvinding drum at the usual 
place, with the i*esult of immer.smg the hiicket. 
and its occu 2 >atit u}) to his waist in tlie w’ater iu 
the ‘sum}),’ as the hole is aillwl w’hicli is made 
at the bottom of every shaft. It is into this -w-ell 
that the water, draining from the mine, fiow^s, 
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and wliich is aftonvaids pumped out to keep the 
workings com})aratively dry. 

Load ore or galena, ^as found in the mineral 
veins of Cumberland, is always mixed iiioih* or 
less intimately with zinc oiv or blende, and con¬ 
tains traces of iron and silver. These veins are 
vertical fishures in tlie eommon slate rock of the 
district, into ■which, during geologic agcs-lmt 
c»*rtainly .vi«tv that great U})lieaval 2)reviou.slv 
mentioned—water has jiercolated, bearing wdtii 
it minute jiarticles of stone, earth, and metallic 
grains. In couj’se of time it has lieeii filled with 
tins moi'e or Jes> rich metalliferous sediment, 
w’luc.li by its own weight has become agglutinated 
into a .solt rock-like mass, and which, although 
very heavy, is easily Crushed mto its original 
comijoneiit 2 iai'tft. 

These x'eins varv’ greatly in widtii even at the 
same level, the suh‘s, or ‘faces’ as the miners 
term tliem, generally eoii^Tging, huw'ever, to- 
; w'cinis till- bottom. At Thoruthw’aite there are 
i four ot these fissures, xvlnch have been traced 
ntnniiig nearly Liaiallel for half a mile, and in 
no jiart are tliey more than sixty _\ard.s apart 
fnuu each other at tin* surface. In fact, three 
of them, owing to.incliiiiiig at sliglilly dillerent 
angles, join iulo one at a de 2 )th ol two hundred 
and tweiitv feet. Tu this mine, as in most others, 
tin-i idlest orii is found tow’urds the bottom, and 
it is a rcctJgnisiil fact in the Cumberland lodes 
that the nearer ]HTjK‘iKlicular a fis.sure is, the 
ndier it.s ujiitenls All those ]»iacncnl exjien- 
i*nc(*s t«*iid to j»rove tlic theory ol mineral iiitil- 
tration from the summndiiig rocks. 

The ore Js generally obtained by sinking a 
x’eitie.d .shaft, and then excavating at various 
dejahs along the lode. These burroxvs ai*e called 
levels. But il may be intereHtiiig to learn .some- 
tlung about liow it is known where to sink the 
sliati. Tlie lirst tiling done, alter ascortannng 
th<it ]>articles of metal are juvsmit bv e.xnmiiimg, 
microscopically or othei wise, the surface soil and 
(lelntn.'^, fn to seek tor a fissure. The old W’ay of 
doing this xvas by dauiming n}i some mountain 
siream until a large quaiilitv of w’aler was col- 
h-eted, and then causing it to ru.sh in a torrent 
down the lull-side. 1'his flood, by xvaslniig aw’ay 
Ijie surface soil, laid liare the uiiderhing rock, 
aud expos»*d aiiv Xi*in xvliich might trend aiToss 
lib ])alh. Now'aday.'', this somewhat e.xiraxagaiit 
method i.s dis 2 >ensed with, iis bv tlie a<cuj'ate sur¬ 
veying now’ attainable, the direction <»f all the 
2 )rinci 2 »al lodes is 2 )retty well kiKiwii. I’reHumiiig 
that a vein is known to exist whose outcri)}) is 
observed a thousjiiul feet ii]) a mouHjtam side, as 
at the TlH*elkeld Mine, for instance, it is reached 
by an ailit being drixeii hori/oiilally clo.si* to the 
foot of the hill. It IS alxiavs iouiid to be most 
economical to have the shaft of a mine at as low 
a level ns 2 »ossible, tor the following reasons 
amongst otliers ; gn'ater economy of carting to 
and from the mine, mort‘ regular 8 U]) 2 )ly of 
water for tii^’iniig the w’ater-xvheel, nearer ininei's’ 
homes, ore riclier the deeper it is mined. Many 
of thes(‘ are at once ajijiareiit if the reader 
jiictures to him.self a mine, say, at or near the 
summit of Skiddaw or Helvellyii. 

After the ore haft heen extmeted, the roof is 
snjqiorted by wooden })roi>.s, wliich lias to be very 
thoroughly done in lead-uiiniiig oxving to the 
nature of the ore. On reaching tlie level which 
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it is intended to traverse, the bucket stops, and 
the visitor stepping off, proceeds between the 
iron rails sXong wincli tie trucks containing ore 
are pushed. If one of tliese is heaixl aj)i>r<>aching, 
it is necessary to aside into one of the niches 
which are formed for the jmrpose at inteivals 
of jhirty or forty vartU. To get into a working- 
place, it is generally necessary to climb up a sort 
of chimney, hanging down which a diaiu is 
noticed. It is under such circumstances that the 
necessity of the tianind coat is found. ‘Keej) a 
liand on tlie chain and use your back and 
is the advice of tlie capUiu, with fr<‘<iueiit warn¬ 
ings, such as, ‘ Mmd yom* lieai-l,’ ‘ JMmu that hole,’ 
* Ijon’t step on that lum])—it’s louse.’ 

After a scraudde iij) df some twenty or thirty 
feet^ during wluch tlie novice generally manages 
to put his CJiiidle out, he iuiierges into a soi-t of 
chamber. Tiic forms of two men grjnlually 
define theni'.elves in’ the seuu-darkness, and the 
visitor finds himself face to face with the lead- 
miner at work. The ore is lorn from its resting- 
place by dyiiainite ; the fallen mass i,s bjoken up, 
and sent down to the level through a wooden 
shoot. At tlie ))of,tom of lias there is a door or 
panel which pre.veuls it from tailing on to the 
tramway, therehy olwtructmg the trucks. By 
opening the )>'iiiel, the ore falls into the truck, is 
wlieeled away, and sent uj) by tlie bucket to tlie 
surface. In this form it is known on the hank 
as the ‘cro[),’ and con-.ists of hoth galena and 
blemle. it' is sorted bv means t>f its colour, the 
former having a ileej) ludigo-bhie tint, wliilst the 
zinc ia tif a brownish hue-, caused hy iron iiumin- 
ties. The ore is then crushed and tiealea by 
means of various comjilicated machiin.'s and water 
until the galena is sepirated Iroiii the blende, all 
the stone and eartliv uuttiBr being washed away. 
Toattcini>La description of this apparatus would 
bo tedious , hut an oKpeneiiced miiu'r can show 
the whole ]u-o(v^s by hand in a few miniiLcs. 
He will t.ik\‘ on to a shovel as much of tlie 
crushed ore as will cover it an imh deep, he then 
lowers it into a cistern or trough of water, and 
by a few waves from sub* to side tin* earth and 
grit are gradually wa-slied olF, until notliing 
remains on tlio spule hut a bi-ownisli ]K>W(ler; 
this is .siilplndeoi zine- He then continues, b‘’t 
III ire carefully, and by kee[uug up a <puck vibra¬ 
tory movement of the wrists tlie /due slowly dis¬ 
appears over the dlge, le.ivmg a residue of blue, 
metallic grains known as siilpliide of Ic^ul, which, 
owing to its greater s]»ecific gravity, has rmuained, 
whilst tho various lighter substances have been 
floated off. . Tliis is (piite a pretty experiment 
when done by skilled hands, and cvpiains the 
theory of the AVurkiug of the nnicliines, whose 
ultimate purpose is only to do exactly what he 
has done, but in as cheap and effectual a manner 
as the ingenuity of mui can invent. 

But it miy be said ‘a blue.inehdlic nowder 
appe-avs to be the result of all this ; surely, this 
IS not what is known as lead, nor what is seen in 
lead water-piijes,’ &c. No; this powder is the 
neare.st thing with which nature will supply us, 
aiid 18 the suljiliide of the metal. Tlie cneiuist’s 
science is now requisitioned, and by a process 
called smelting, the sulphur and all other foreign 
elements ^ilver, for instance—are eliminated by 
roasting in a furnace until the puw metal flows 
out in a molten stream. Nearly all the Cumber¬ 


land ore is sent into North Wales to undergo this 
operation; and let it be hoped that such vege¬ 
tation-destroying fumes as issue from Bagillt’s 
furnaces may never destioy the picturesque vales 
of Lakeland. 

THE CLANG OF THE WOODEN SHOOK. 

A LASCAKHIllE HTOttl. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

‘Where's ^lirium hound to again? Yoii’siioan 
the Highest way vvhoam.’ 

‘That’s noau of ty business,’ was the curt 
answer. ‘ Miriam can find her way without ty 
help.’ 

‘Oil, very uell. l^Iaybe we’ll iioan be so proud 
to ask for licr nfoi-e long, Lislietli Holt.’ 

Lisbeth Ibdt declined to piuhiie the discussion. 
tShe pinned her shejiheixl’s plaid shawl tighter 
under her chm—it served as bonnet likewise. A 
narrow' bortler of llufi’-covcred hair w’os visible 
under it, romi<l her jihiin pock-miuked lace, as 
she step]ie<l out ot ihe gU'^-lit arch into the misty 
cobhie-p;ned sheet, tli.it was echoing from one 
euil to the other with Ihc trump of wooden 
clogs. 

ilost of the ehig" w'ere w’ending tlieir way 
home irum ‘Ashworth’s’—‘Thomas A>hw’orth & 
Son’ to the jmhlic ; jihiin ‘Ashworth’s’ to the 
whole of (hat particul.ii di'-tro t, who regulated 
their householils entirely by the sound of the 
clanging bell ov’er the entrain e. 

Did not the small sliops round about light up 
at the first iioU*? ready I’oi the customeis who 
would shojtly stream in lor mufUiis and clap¬ 
bread, or ikists of tea and lashers of bacon for the 
evening meal— half tea, h.ill supper, that w.is an 
important baii<inet after tlie cold niid-tlay luncli. 
I’lie liungrv cliildreu who had pl.ued about the 
streets since school let out, oi drunnned at the 
locked house-doors, hailed it W’lth Joitul shouts; 
all the alleys and byways woke up to lilt* and 
bustle at the sonml. Other place's might believe 
in railway or Giceiiwiih liiiie as they chose; 
Millgato was sutlicient unto itself—it went by the 
bell at Aslnvoith’s. 

The original Thomas Ashworth had been laid 
uw’ay twenty years before in the pane'll chiirch- 
yarcl, where a tablet testified to his nmneroue 
viitiic'-, chiefly in the money-making line. His 
son, the present 'i’homas Ashworth, was a wortliy 
successor to the old hard-headed Jjancashire ivork- 
iiig'inaii. Not a bale of raw' cotton came inside 
tlio^e ponderous gate^, not a i-oll of calico went 
away to the bleacli-woiks, without the master’s 
knowledge. Not a haml m the grim many- 
windowed block hut had some jier.-tuial legend 
of the T.iaster’s far-seeing eye, and its inconvenient 
acuteness in detecting defalcations, however cun¬ 
ningly hidden away. 

Mis son, again, number three, the typical third, 
who was in luiii to have the spending of the 
gohl, was—alas for the hopes of the family— 
sauntering leisurely along Whitworth Siding, this 
misty March evening, wuth pretty Miriam Holt, 
one of his own null hands. 

The Lancashire operative is not demonstrative. 
Miriam had grown up to woman’s estate troubled 
with few compliments. She was a * gradely 
lassbut her gradeliness, or coiueline^ was 
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hardly of tlie onler that appealed to her com-1 ‘Let them wonder/ returned the young man 
patriots, who preferred vivid red and white and impetuoiiBly. * Isn’t it far better out here to- 
plenty of it. Miriam’s dark liair, banded like gotner, tlian shut itp in that stitling concert, 
velvet round her shapely head, big gray eyes, and listening to third-rate mists with never a decent 
ivory-white skin, were too quiet and colourless to face among them?’ 

cause much '‘tir in her own particular set. *I thought Miss Franks was to be there,* said 

It had a ilifferent etfect on young Oswald Ash- Miriam, 
worth. Standing idly by the checker’s «lesk, the *Oh, she is well enough for my mother; bi*t I 
first day of his return to his father’s roof with all want some one for myself. It’s not late yet; 
the finish that education and travel couhl give, he come back for one more turn. I’ve been 
caught a passing glimpse of Miriam’s eyes, .diining seriously thinking it out tliis last day or two, 
with admiration an<l astonishment at the unex- Miriam; we must put an end to this soit of thing 

f leeted vision of tlie ‘young master,’ and politely some time, and the sooner the better. When will 
ifted his hat in recognition of it. yon marry mo^’ 

‘Who is tiiut gu'11’ he asked, as Miriam Miriam lookeil up at him with a rush of hot 
vanished into the darkness of the street. ‘Snivly colour over her face, a of hot tears in lior 
a new hand.’ eyes. It’s not easy to fay wliat theory the girl 

‘No; she’s old Joslma Holt’s daughter, cherished about this acoiiaintance that had swept 

There’s the two of them. Tliey Vc never worked into her exi.'-tence, ami canied aivay all other 

any other place but Imre.* coufiderations before it, or if she had any theory 

‘ [s oM Joshua living still?’ at all. 

‘Ay, that he be; and at his frame ns busy as ‘Marry you I—marry you !’ she stammered 
ony of them.’ brokenly. ‘Mr Oswald, a gentleman; 

‘Curious how he .should Iiave a daughter w’ith ami I’m—I’m nought but a’— - 
such a face. She might have stepmMl out oi an ‘You are the girl T love, and the girl I mean to 
old pictun*,’remarked Mr Oswald, loitering hack marry,’interrupted Oswald * Do you think I’m 
to his father’s private sanctum. not the liest judge,* MiliainWe cannot go on 

f’urious, also, that Mr Osv aM should pause like thi-s always ; peojde will talk, e\en in a hole 

beside lier h»om the ne.xt day to ask after old like this ; uml once niy wite, you vould be out of 

Joshua, and refro-di his memory concerning cer- it all ’ 

tain details which Stott, the checker, could have ‘His wife’ She could then see him every day, 
given quite vis cilicieutly. The corner where not in tlymg miiinles snatclie.d froyi woik or 
Miriam worked was on the ground floor; and home; one round of Paradi'^e for brief glimpses 
someliow, ulb'r that fust d.iy or two, it began to through the bars. What had life held belore for 
lie very much in Mr Oswald's jiath as he went in her in compari'^on? ‘His wife. Was he the be.st 
and out of the ollice, where he was sn])poso<I to be Judge for himself'^’ she wondered. There was hi.s 
taking up tlie business with a view to one day father, the groat Thomas Ashworth ; liis mother, 

filling Ill’s latlior’a sliocs. who iliove up to the null hometinieb in a ponder- 

Mii iam was quite aware of it. Tlic innocent ous brow'n charj(*t that wa.s the embodiment of all 
damsel who, until lier lover is on hi-, knei's before splendour iu Miriam’s eyes—the ])(*o])le be spoke 
her, has not one idcvi whither matters are femling, ol so lightly, though they were awful realities to 
belongs to a bygone age, aiul mii'-t have b(*en her 

somewhat deficient in understanding even then ‘Yourow’u folk, your fey tliir and mother, how 
Above all the dm of maebinory, Miriam could w'lll they like it?’she said i>reathlesfly. 
catch the .sound of Mr Oaw.dil’s foot as he c.aine The young man’s face clouded over. ‘They 
down the narrow’ passages. Through all the flufl' must learn to like it, Miriam. I am their only 
and flying slmttle.s, siie could see every outline oJ son ; it would be bard lines if I could not do as I 
the gray uDter, feel every' glance of the hmwn thought light iu a matter that cancel ns iny'self so 
eyes that told her the old story so unmisfak- nearly'.’ 

ably. ‘Well, it thy folk dunnol mind, mine needn’t,’ 

The bare Millgate streets grew’ strangely beauti- said Miriam, quitting that point She saw’ it 
ful. Wliat matter if tlie ground under foot w’erc ^li>tm•bcd him. In triitli, tlu’y rarely talked of 
mud an<l pmhlle, w’aa not the sky ilotted with anything or any' one beyond theiii'-chcs. With 
8 tar.s overhead? Dow’n that black cimlery patli his eloquent love-words at her ear, with her 
known as Wlutw’orth Siding, Mr Oswald luul first perfect faic faintly’ sluulowed out in the dim 

5 au«ed be'^i'le and Bheltered her under his own starlight, what weie fatlu'rs, mothers,* friends, or 
ripping umbrella. It w’us a veritable pathway' position, compared with love's y’oung dream ? 
into Jiden alter tliat. Its charms w’erc fenced in The only Ihuv—bin li a trivial one Oswald 
on either sale by blank w’alls of stone slabs sonic- blu.slied when he fonml liinjself dwelling upon 
what after the fashion of tomb'.lonos. *Miriam it—was Miriam’s spei'ch. The broad Luncashirc 
sometimes put out her hand and stroked them dmlect, the ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ she used so natur- 
soltly, in token of gratitadc for the bliss that had ally. Dress was.easily altered ; he w'ould drape 

come upon her in their presence. ’ her in silks, put I’iiigs (ui her fingers, French 

‘They’ll be wondering W’hat,’.. como over you shoe.s on he* feet in pi.ice of those lumbering 
to-neet,’she said, referring to some festive gather- ch^s that tiipped so blilhely beside him. But 
ing he had mentioned, as they lingered over the her ediu’ution would be a longer story. No 
last few cimlery steps. Their road had to separate matter. He had found a precious stone in an 
at the end of the lane; Whitworth Siding cm/W be unlikely place; should he complain about the 
made te lie on the way both to Fairfield, Mr setting? Oswald \va« just at the headstixingenthu- 
Oswald’s abode, and to Millgate proper; but it siastic stage wlien difficul ties are welcome for the 
was not the most direct road to either place. pride of overcoming thorn. All he said or did 
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was perfect in Miriam’s eyes. When they finally 
parted at the end of Whitworth Siding, it was 
agreed between them that the moriinse should be 
os soon as Oswald could make the needful ari'angc- 
ments. No one but Lisbctli was to know before¬ 
hand. Whut is the benefit of being a rich man’s 
son, if it do not confer some iimount of liberty? 
That the rich man has also some corresponding 
claim, is the reverse side of llie (piestion, with 
which they wci’e not at present interested. 

And then they parted. Mr Oswald strode 
down a niad to the right that, afU‘r various 
doubles aiul turns, brought him to liis fnthcsr’s 
gate. A 8«piare-budt, W(dl-to-do looking house, 
with a drive up to the pillared front-door, an<l a 
square conservatory jutting out on one side. A 
sUiid man-servant opened tlie door. He was a 
comparatively new institution, acquired with a 
view to Oswald settling down at homo again, and 
possible entertainments in consequence. Oswald 
crossed the hall, and looked in at the drawing¬ 
room door. Two laclics were sitting by the 
hearth. One—his mother—looked round with 
an exclamation of relief. ‘Oswald, I thouglit 
you were never coining. Wliat has kept you 
to-night, when you knew wc were waiting for 
you? Do go and get <lres8ed, and something to 
eat; dinner is over long ago.’ 

‘So I suppose 1 am expected to say T don’t 
want any,’ remarked Oswald lightly, walking up 
to the rug and shaking hands with the young 
lady in the easy-chair.—‘Do you think thai’t. 
fair trcutmeiit tor a hungry man after a long day 
over cotton bales, Miss Lauiii ?’ 

‘It’s not so lmr<l as it sounds,’ slie laughed. 

‘ I heard your mother giving oi-ders about 
sundry dishes that were to be kept hot lor 
you.’ 

* Then 1 liad better go sec what they are,’ said 
Oswald.—‘ Don’t be uneasy, mother ; 1 ’ll be ixsuly 
in less tliau lialf an hour, and tiiat will gi\e ns 
lots of time. The company would not lialf see 
that new dress of Miss baura’s if we got there 
piiuctnally. There’s no glory to he ‘ extracted 
out <>i a local concert unless one is late.’ 

The cun•if^'c that took them to tlie town hall 
had to drive through some of the lower streets. 
Before a small milliiiory sln>p, two mill-girls, with 
shawls pinnetl over their heads, were earne.stly 
inspecting tlie latest Paris styles as interpretc<l by 
Mitigate talent. Miss KiMiiks leant forward to 
look at them m some amu'-ement. 

‘What a very uncommon lace one of those 
girls has,’ she said sinldeuly, ‘ Any painter might 
be glad to have her for a modid.’ 

Mr Oswald flushed angrily in the dusk. A 
painter's moclel! The face tliut had been so near 
his own not an hour ago. He would speak to 
Miriam, though ; site must not stand about tliosc 
wretched shop windows after dark, he decided, 
oblivious of the fact that all Miriam’s shopping, 
housekeeping, and everything elsp counecteu witli 
private life had to take place after dark, or not 
at all. . 

* Don’t you think so ? ’ asked Miss Laura, rather 
surprised at his silence. 

‘Is Millgate exactly the kind of place one 
would select for models, as x'ou think D he said 
fltilfiy. 

‘1 taid nothing about Millgate,’ retorted Miss 
^ Pilianka. ‘ I am sure Mrs Ashworth would have 


agreed with me, and you are not generally so 
short-sighted.’ 

‘Was it one of our mill-girls?’ said that lady 
languidly, by way of response to the call upon 
lier intelligence. Mrs Ashworth’s people had 
been county squires, and she was considered to 
have sacrificed something when she consented to 
enter the firm of T. Ashworth & Son.' 

‘Now, mother, how many of the mill-cirls am 
I expected to know?’ protested OswahC *I’m 
not the gate-keeper.’ 

‘ 1 believe your father knows every face in the 
factory,’ said *Iiis mother as the carriage drew up 
at the lighfcj'd entrance; ‘but you had never his 
turu for business, Oswald.’ 




‘Tlioii’ht late agen, lass,’said old Joshua Holt 
ns Miriam slipped in at the half-open door and 
flung her sliaw I over a chair iu the comer. 
‘ Where hast tbcc been to till this time of 
ncet ?’ 

‘I wanted a bit of ribbon for rnysel.—Dun- 
not put more teu in, Lisbeth; I’m noan that 
clemmed [hungry!.’ 

Lisbeth set back the brown leapot on the deal 
table ; old .losliua turned his back on the room 
and smoked stolidly up the chimney. Miriam 
cut a wedge from the loaf, spread some blitter on 
it out of a striped basin, and began her repast 
minus tablecloth, nn])kin, plate, or any otlier 
superfluities of that nature. 

The room was not a bad one of its kind. A 
noble fire blazed in the dusty grate. Lisbeth 
had not begun her evening cleaning-np yet. A 
muliogany cdiest of drawers stood opjiosite tlie 
door, each foot mounted on a litlle block of wood. 
This gave height and dignity to the chest, and 
lifted it beyond the reach of In-oom or scrubbing- 
stone. On the top sIockI a family Bible, shrouded 
under a crochet doily, and on the Bible a swing 
looking-glass. ‘J’hree or four wooden cliairs—one 
a rocker--and the <leal table comprised the rest 
of the furniture. Tlie stone floor wus bc»rdered 
all round with a design in dappled whiting ; the 
middle was sprinkled with coarse sand, that gritted 
cheerfully under the iron-bound clogs of the 
owners. 

There was but the one room. All the family 
washing, cleaning, cooking, went on there. The 
shops of the neighbourhood might not be of the 
highest outer, yet jiossibly Mr (fswald himself, 
had, he occupietl so Hmall a room, might have 
been glad to go out and inspect them occasionally 
by way of cluinge, after an evening indoors. 

It was the eml of Mardi when Osw’ald made 
that formal tender of his hand and heart in 
Whitworth Siding. It xvas June—only son 
though he was- before he w'as able to carry out 
his plans. 

Som(*tiiii)g went amiss at a New York house 
they <lid business with, and Thomas Ashworth 
decided to send his soii'Out to inquire into the 
matter. It may have been necessary, or it may 
have been that tli^. old man’s keen eyes saw some¬ 
thing not quite satisfiu tory in Oswald’s proceed¬ 
ings, and trusted to tlie change to divert hie 
thoughts. Be that us it may, it failed com¬ 
pletely in that respect. Oswald came back the 
last week in May, and gave Miriam peremp¬ 
tory orders to hold herself in readiness to marry 
him on the coming Wliit-Monday. 


vf 
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THE CLAHG OF THE WOODEN SHOON. 

In Lancafiliire, Whitsuntide is an important villas, witli elaborate iron palisades. An air of 
epoch. Are new gowns anU coats to be forth- dignified repose pervades tlie neighbourhood; no 
coming throiigli the summer, what satisfaction clogs tramp down the side-walk, no loriw-loada 
could possibly be taken in them if they were not of cotton lumber alonjf the roadway. The in¬ 
to hand ^r Whitsunday 1 Was there a child habitants know and understand nothing whatever 
whose mother failed to resurrect a white, or, at about that clanging bell at Aslnvoitli’s—with 
anyrate, light-coloured frock to wear in the one exception, and tliat is the middle villa, where 
Sutulay-school proces'«ion? th.it.chihl was an out- Mrs 0.swald Ashworth found herself establisl^d 
cast from respectability till the next yoai-’s Whit- a few weeks after that fateful Whil-Monday. 
suntiile once more opened the door of hojie. | Tliey came home late one evening. There was 

Miriam was getting her gown in order too - no one to welcome them but the sctlate middle- 
a very (juiet one. Slie liketl bright blues and | aged servants Mrs Ashworth ha<l engaged at her 
purples, warm crimson and orange. This was ' son's rcfjiu^st. She made one cursory inspection 
only a dark blue, almost black, but it was Mr of the household, and StSW that the esscntiuls were 
Oswald’s choice; an<l though hisbetli and the in place; but the disappointed mother could not 
dressmaker togetiicr pr«)le.stc‘l in favour of some- bring herself (o face tlie/irst homecoming of the 
thing more .summer-like, ami Miriam in her heait ‘scheming mill-giii’ nhb had robbed her of her 
agreed with thorn, she never <lreamcd of going son. 

coinitor to his wishes. j ‘Never mind, Miriam; it’s only a case of a 

There was no hell at Ashworth’s Ibis bright ' few weeks at tlie latest, before she quite gets over 
Whit-Moiiday morning. The busy wheels stood j it,’said Oswald cheerfully as* he set out the next 
still, .loshua and an ancient frieiul ha<I taktm | morning. Probably not until he had grown-up 
theinselve.s and their jiijies to the canal briilge, J sons of his own would he fuMy understand the 
which eonmianded an extensive view of various; hopes that had been vesteil in his future. ‘Now 
Suud.iy-school gatherings. Snu«hi 5 '- 8 ehools are j I’m going to interview my father, and see how 
for the grown iip as well as the young in that ; tlie land lies generally ; and you’ll have plenty 
region, for the married and ninldlc-aged as well of lime to get tbiags ship-sbape before dinner, 
as children ; and if .Joshufi was no longer a ; Six sliarp, mind. I’ll not need to go round hy 
srholai-, it was more from hu-.k of y.e.al than Irom i Whitworth Siding to-night.’ And then the gate 
any disijualilicatioii on the score fd age. cladied beliiud him, and Miriaiii wa® left to 

Tn the family sitting-room, with carefully- herself, 
locked <loor, JjishetU was heljurig I^Iiriam into her JSho, whose whole day, except foy some un¬ 
blue gown with tears stealing down her plain desirable intervals when ihe hands had been 
seamed lace. ‘half-timers’—which meant also half-wages—had 

‘It’s noan the wedding I thought 3 * 011 ’d ha’ liitlieHo been mapped out for her among the roar 
had, Miriam, .^lipping out as if we were a-ihamed of mathiiiery, suddenly stranded in the silence of 
of oursels. liven the (Miadwicks had a trip to this strange smait house, with strange servants, 
Manchester the d.i}’^ they wor wc<l.’ who looked at her curiously and half enviously— 

‘We’ll male up tor it after. Tlie quieter the ji person no belUT than themscdve.s, who was 3 *et 
bettor. Oh Ijisbidh, it old Thomas should get the 3 ’oung master’s wdfe. She sat dow’ii in the 
to hear of it' I’m feared of luy veiy life to tlr.iwing-iooui, her hands hlly folded, and wou- 
tiiink of him.’ <lercd wdiat slie was to do with herself all duv. 

* Ife ’ll lia’ to hear of it when he’s thy feyther- It w'as use going to see LIsbeth ; she would 
in-law,’w'as the considlng reply. ‘Now, ^linam, be at the mill till six; besides, she laid a soit 
there’s no one agate in the street, w'c’ll best get of shyness about exhibiting herself in her (d<l 
away.’ haunts under her changed conditions. There wei-e 

In the ding}’^ church—it was at tlie other end ‘standai-d authors’in the (Uvarf bookcase beside 
of the towm, ami one Miriam luul never been 1 her; but Miriam w'as not a ready reader, and 
inside before—w'ere gathered a w’liolc crowd of | Ifhd luwl too little practice to find any pleasure 
other aspirants for matrimon}*. Among them, 'in tliem. Needle-work--she had cobbled up tlie 
Oswald aiiil his sobeily-dreased bride attracted j family stockings on Saturday nights, but that was 
little attention. In ten minutes it was all n’cr, the extent oi her acquirements in that <lcpart- 
and the three stoc'd in the porch hardly able to ment. Kesourccs in herself she luul none, 
realise that the deed was done. A knock at the door and cuter one of the 

‘You have been a useful iriend, Lisbeth,’said prim servants ‘Would 5*011 please to say what 
her new brother-in-law, putting a tiny jcwcllei’s jn to be for the dinner, imi’amr • 

case in her haml for jiarting gift. ‘Ttdl your Miriam gave a gasp of di-jma 3 % ‘I—I don’t 

father about it, and say as little as posdble to quite know, Jane; 1 forgot to ask Mr Ashworth 
any one else till w'e come back from bon^n.’ about it’ 

Lisbetli opened the case when she got^ack to Jane looked at the tablecloth in wooden silence 
the solitary house—an cxquisitely-carved cameo —it was not her place to suggest anything, 
brooch. She turned it hver in some disgust ‘I ‘ Wc must liave some moat,’began her mistress 
could ha’picked out a bett-r-looking thing llian desperately, ‘and—and potatoes, and perhaps a 
that at old Mother Deans’s for a shilling. a pmtding or »omcthing.’ 

bit of shine about it; ami that was the best he ‘Very well, ma’am. Shall I order the things, 

could do, with all his money ! ’ or will you V 

By which it will be seen that Lisbetli’s artistic ‘CTli, 3 ’oii. Or, stop a niinuie. I think we’ll 
education was yet in its infancy. liave tea for to-night, and some chops to it, and 

leave the dinner till to-morrow.’ 

A little distance out of Millgate proper, ou Jane rctireil; and her mistress sat still with a 
the Lancaster Road, stands a row of semi-detached hot face, wondering if this were to be the 
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programme every morning henceforth. Millgate 
tea and a rasher was a much simpler matter. 

That was but the beginning of troubles. 
Miriam inspected tlie house as far as she could 
without encounterin" tlie dowe'^tics, and was 
standing at the window looking down the quiet 
it)ad when she saw Mrs Ashworth’s brown chariot 
drw up at the gate and two ladies get out 
Miiiam went down with a beating heart and 
trembling knees, too utterly confused to make 
any attempt at welcotning her visitors. Mrs 
Ashworth rose up stiiHy from her seat and 
extended a chilly han<l. 

‘I called to see if you found the house quite 
satisfactory, Mrs Oswald ? Of course, we had no 
idea of wliut your personal tastes were likely to 
be.’ 

‘It was very good of you to take so much 
trouble,’ Minam stummered out. ‘It’ll do tine 
I’m feared to b>uch things, they’re that 
grand.’ 

‘ It is a convenient distance from the town,’ 
remarked the youngei lady -* about a quarter of 
an hour, if you walk quickly, I should think.’ 

*Oh, I dunnot nund for that—I’m a rare good 
walker,’ burst forth Miriam, eager to lay claim to 
anything she could do. ' 

A little silence foil upon the room. Mrs Ash¬ 
worth broke it ‘This is my half-tiieco, Miss 
Franks; she was goo<l enough to help m the 
selection of your furniture.’ 

Miriam nodded. ‘Yes; I knew it was her 
the minute I set eyes on her. Oswald ha*- talked 
about you often.’ 

‘ Very kind of him,’ returned Mis.s Franks 
coldly. ‘Yon must have been much interested.’ 

‘I hope you vill find tlic servants equal to 
their duties,’ was Mrs Ashworth’s next remaik. 
‘My son is rather particular about details’ 

\ViisIio1 W iriam’s ihouglits travelled back to 
one or two iuc-idenU tluring their l.ondon sojourn, 
then onward to tlie tea uml chops proviiled tor 
lo-niglit, uneasily. 

They went away soon after; and Miriam shut 
herself up m her own room till O.^wald's step at 
the door brought lier down to greet him. 

‘Had my mother and Laura ?'rauk% have yonl 
That’s right. I am very ghul they came so soon, 
Miriam. Hy the way, 1 hope you gave theiii 
some tea 1 ’ 

‘Tea!’ echoed Miriam. *Jt was only lour 
o’clock.’ 

Oswttlil laughed; hut he looked a little annoyed. 
He put his head inside the dinmg-room : ‘There’s 
tea m abundance now, at anyrate. Where is the 
dinner, Miritiiu ? I’ve had none ’ 

‘ I told Jane we’d innk out with chops to-day,’ 
said Mimm. *I didn’t just know what to order 
for a regular dinner.’ 

Only the setting, Oswald—only the sotting, 
and that makes no real ditferenco in the value of 
the atone. « 

Yet that same setting was destined to become 
a serious irritation. Scarcedy a week later Oswald 
was detained late at the mill, and sent a mes'-age 
home to that efTeck It was near U*n when he 
turned in at his own gate; the sitting-room 
windows were in darkness, the hall lamp un- 
lighted. He hung up liL luit in some perplexity; 
the kitchen door stoo<l ajar, and a habel of voices 
issued forth. Oswald looked in: Jane was no¬ 


where visible; but his father-in-law was. Old 
Joshua sat, his feet on the fender, a jug of beer 
at his elbow, and a long clay pipe in his mouth, 
pulling out volume.s of smoke. Miriam and 
Lisbelh sat beside him, their feet likewise on the 
fender, all three loudly talking in broad native 
dialect^ that broke off abruptly at the entrance 
of the master of the hou.se. 

‘How do you do, Joshua and Lisbeth? I did 
not know you were Iierc.’ 

Mr Oswald shook hands a little constrainedly, 
and looked at his wife. 

‘Father's taking his pipe in the kitchen,’ she 
explained. *1 know you don’t like the smell of 
it in the dining-room.’ 

That strong twist— certiiinly not Oswald 
roughed. ‘Wlieie is Jane’’ he said, looking 
I’ound. It only nccdeil her presence to complete 
the circle. 

‘Oh, I told her she could go play horsel for 
an hour or two, as you were not at home.’ 

Oswald was tiie<] ; lie uas also hungry, a con¬ 
dition not fav(»uralde to a fine smise ol justice. 
‘It doesn’t exactly look a** if I had been expected 
either,’ he *-iiid with siune KtilTncs-s, 

Ohl .loslum had risen from hi.s chair, and was 
brushing the ashes out of his pipe, ‘t’ome, 
Lisbelh ; it’s toime wo W’ero going, lass Thou’st 
liud crack enough f<ir one neet.’ 

‘Do not let me distiiib you,’ satil Oswald 
jiolitely ; ‘I am going nj> for a wash dncctly.’ 

]>ut Lisheth was already putting on her shawl. 
She wore a hat to night, in'nonuur of the visit— 
a black velvet sliucture, with a bumh of red 
I'oscs that set OswixUrs teeth on edge to lo(tk at 
They bowed tlieinsohes out by tlie back kitchen 
door, w hid) Oswaltl afterwarJ set 'wide opim, to 
let out the fumes of Joshua’s pipe. 

He made no remark to Miriam ahont tlie 
incident, but somdiow that was Joshua’s last 
visit to Ids daughter’s house. Tlie old man hml 
some ol the stuuly Jjancadiirc independence that 
declined to go anywhere on sufleratice. 

‘If ihy si.'^ler wants to see ns, she can come 
here, Lisbeth,’ he announced the nc*xt morning 
after he had felej*t Upon tlie mattc'r; ‘hut I’m 
blowed if I go to lier ioinc house agen. There ’s 
no room for tiie hake, of us there.’ 


K V E N I N a. 

hAKDWAnn, III haste, the srreaming sca-fonl fly 
Ai’iosa the wateis, for the day is done ; 

And, lonely, la the west, the siiikiny sun 
With golden fiageis gia.sps the daikcjning sky. 

Sullen, on rocky shoie the wild sea breaks, 

Its white foam gleiiiniTig thiough the gathering night 
'With fitful motion in the ^wlning light, 

And m dim caves an aosweiing echo w.akes. 

Then, one by one, the golden fingers loose 
Their golden hold upon tiie daikeniog w'esi ; 

And half the earth is filled with quiet rest, 

Which shixdow's deep and slumbers soft induce, 

Save whore, beneath the star-beams, silver-bright, 
The sleepless ocean luunnurs Ihiough the night. 

J. J. Haluask Bukokss. 
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STORIED OKAVEa 


Sfiellev Imi stiiil of tlie grave of Keats outside 
tlie walls of Koiiio tliat ‘it would almost make 
one ill love with dcutli to be buried iii so sweet 
a spot’ Jliit ill our own ‘north coimtrie’ there 
are nooks as sweet whei’e the dead rest under 
the shining sun and the sighing wind, and where 
the living, honietiines, when the licart is heavy 
and the eyes ache with unshed tears, might 
almost wish to lie. Among such places one 
remembers the silent pine>eiivled oval of (’ul- 
loden, where, in the green trench-liiies, traceable 
yet amid the white heather, so many gallant men 
of the clans were laid ; the fair llower-sprinkled 
hollow among the castle I'ocks at Stirling, where, 
overlooking the tourney-ground of the ancient 
Stuart kings, two martyr hist(‘rs are remcmbere<l; 
and the little mountain graveyard at the foot 
of Loch Voil, in Bahjuliidder, wliere, umlcr that 
rude carved stone at the doorway of the little 
rootless kirk, rest the ashes of ‘the bold itob 
Roy.’ 

Little, perhaps, does it matter to the ilead in 
what place they arc laid ; and the <lini cliiirch- 
yard m the city’s heart when*, amid the tratlic 
of the surrounding streets, a single footstej) only 
wanders sometimes among the graves, posse Jl^es 
a certain poetry of its own. But few who have 
the choice would ask for such a resting-place ; 
and to him whose childish days have been spent 
among the scented clover-fields or by the ever- 
speaking sea, such a spot cun seem n<i place of 
rest-. When the last still shadows are falling, 
and the voices of friends are growing fafhter in 
the oar, the heart goes wi&thdly back to the 
sunny paths of long ago, jtnd the wearied divan^er 
would fain be laid for his last long sleep under 
the edge of the moth-haunted tvooils or within 
hearing of the rushing foam. 

Where the sun might shine and the sea-epray 
fall was the wish of Montague Stanley, actor 
and painter, for the place of his long rest; and 
few have been so fortunate in the fulfilment 
of their desire. He had been an actor in the 


Etliuburgh Theatre Tloyal, and had known all the 
stir of that exciting life—the gInto»* of the foot¬ 
lights, and the tlinll and thnmler of tbcntrical 
applause ; hut the weariness, tlie unsatisfaction 
of the stage-arti'^t’s life ha<l fallen upon him, 
and, forsaking the fioanls, he had souglit happi¬ 
ness, like many another saddened soul, in gentle 
deeds among the rustic poor. Amid the soothing 
iufluen<-os of wild and fair nature he made his 
home, an«l, when his time came, ^mid these 
soothing iurtuences he sought to be laid asleep. 
And still, outsi<le the sunny wall of the little 
kirk at Ascog, in Bute, on it^ tiny peninsula 
waslicd by the firth’s clear waters, may be seen 
hi^ fjuict grave. 

Many of the most suggestive grave-places of 
the north ai’C to be found m the Highlands. 

! Oveihuiig by the silver birch and the scented 
brier, hamite<l by the perfume of bog-myrtle 
from the pioors and wild mint from tlie glens, 
witii no sound about them but the bleat of the 
far-off slice]), and no signs of human life in 
sight but the blue peat-smoke curling upward 
from some mountain shieling—most pe.iceful, 
jiwhajis, of earthly sjiots to-day, they arc yet 
reminiscent of more ‘strange, unhappy, far-off 
things’ than history will ever i^econl; and it 
is iiupo-sible to forget that the dust below was 
hot-hearted once with all the fien*e loves and 
hates which are tlie especial heritage of tlie 
Oeltic race. Freipiently these tranijuil resting- 
places are situated on remote i.slanils. There 
the tombs of the <lcail wore leu^t likely to be 
desecrated by the foes of the living, and there a 
silence and solitude were found most in keeping 
with the sleep of the dead. Of these island 
gruvoyanls a typical instance remains on Inch 
Buidhe in tlie r)ochai*t at Killiii. It is a place 
which once flt*en is not likely tx> be forgotten. 
The rocky island itself is coffin-shaped ; and on 
Its centre, under the shadows of ancient Scots 
firs, in a little square enclosure with mossy walls 
ami quaint carvetl gateway, rest the ashes of the 
clan Macnab. A bridge over the Dochart at the 
spot now atfonls access to the island ; but before 
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Ibis was built, Inch Buidlie must have been to ferry themselves over tlie narrow strait at 
diMcult enough to reach, and tlie graves, there- Balmaha in order to attend worship. The bell 
fore, so far free from disturbance. Many a story of the little kirk, however, has long since ceased 
of these Macnabs has been handed down by to ring its summons over the water, and the 
tradition; but the most characteristic is that grassy island paths ai’e trodden now only by 
wliich accounts for the peculiar device to be occasional wandering feet. A downfallen and 
noticed here on more than one of the tombstones, mossy dike remains the only guar<l to the brier- 
This is a sovereil head; and it was long, and grown graves, and where the surpliced choir once 
probably still remains, the armorial cognisance cliaiited its iiumau Ijymus of praise, is heard 
of the clan. Every Highlander on Loch Tiiy- to-day the twitter oC chaffinch and wren, happy 
side knows the story—how the district for years over their Huttcring young. Not altogetlier for- 
had been molested by a band of marauders gotten, nevertheless, is the ancient resting-place, 
named Mticueish, who made tlieir home on an and tumbled and bi’okeii as are many oi tlie 
island impossible of access in a loch among the time-worn stones, they have still the reverent 
neighbouring mountains. At last one night, wh(*n regard of many a simple soul. Here iii bygone 
Maciiab’s sons were sitting i*ouud tlie fire dis- days many of the Macgregors from the neigh- 
cussing gloomily their ill success in apprehending bouriiig liills were lai«l, ami yearly to the present 
the bandits, their father came in with the laconic time a pilgrimage of the Macgrcgor clunsincn 
words: *The iiiclit’s the uicht if the lads were | is made to tlie spot. But the btreiigth of the 
the huls!’ To this the young men made no ehui-spirit still existing could not be better ilUi-s- 

reply, but, with the terrible ‘Smooth John’ at trated than by a circumstance relutcd of the 

their lie.ul, got up one after another and went | place not many years ago. Some neiglibouring 
out III the gray of the morning they returned. | farmer, it seems, had jiroposed to turn one of the 
The old chief w.is still sitting by the fire, when | remaining tombstones to account for the purposes 
‘Smooth John’ pliieed the llacue'ish’s head upon ; of a kitciieii health. iduuice had it, the stone 
tlxc table before him with the significant utter- j <’overe<l the giave of a Maegregor, and presently 
ance : ‘The nichts the iiic'it and the huls tov tlie propo-al, getting abioad, came to the ears of 
the huls!’ To etfect their purpose they had | a descendant ol that clan. Such an indignity 

carried a boat from Locli Tay all the way | to the tomb of his kin of course lu) sou of Alpine 

over the mouiitaimi—an almost unparalleled was likcdy to brook ; hut the iiietho<l taken to 
feat; and crossing by this means to the i.'^laiul, prevent this particular desecration savouivd some- 
had surprised the lu.irumlers iiiuler the eflects what «jf the spirit of the clan’s more heroic days, 
of a convoy of lifpior they had just secured. Furhi.shnig up an antique dirk ami broadsword, 
The only man still sensible, il is said, had been tlie man mounted giuml himself over the stone, 
old Macncish himself, ami when he saw straiigcrb ami is saul ai tually to ha\e slept on it, armed 
approacliiiig on the i.slaml he beg.in to shake in this fasliioii, night after night for full bix 
with fear. He called out to ihem, however, to weeks. 

know w'ho they were. For answer he was a-sked Ballad and song have bequeathed an interest 

whom he wouM be most alruid to see. ‘I w’ould of their ow'ii to more than one olherwibc uu- 

be afraid for no man,’ he i’eplie<l, ‘if it were thought-of grave-place throughout tlie country, 
not Smooth John M.u'uab.’—‘It swell you may Among these may be remcmbei*e<l that church- 
fear Smooth John l^Iacnah,’ returned the other, yard amid the smoke ol (Ireeiiock oieilooking 
‘for It’s him you’i’e speaking to.’ Aud with theFnthof CMyde, where lest the ashes ot High- 
that he desp.itclied him. laml Mary, the lair gentle creature so tenderly 

On a summer afternoon, when the still .sun- eiishiined lu the heart and verse of Burim ; as 

shine H making Inch Buidlie a veritable ‘ Yellow well as the tiuiet green corner by the kirk 

Island,’ its tranquil secluMou may make it beem door at Mauchhne, in Ayivliire, where the way- 
a strange place for the pre-servatiou of buch a iai*er reads the lyric mime of the poet’s Mary 
legeml. It is on a night of late autumn, when Morison. 

the storm roars terrific through the pines over- Ijcss known, perhaps, to the wanderer is a gray 
head, aud the Docharl is thumlering dow'ii among spot on tlie mountidn bide above St Mary’s Loch 
its rocky ledges on every side, that one can best ou^tliL Bolder. Only a low mound remaiUb there 
imderstand the bpirit ot lho»e who bleep tliere now to iiiaik the site of (he once famous St 
under the fern. M.iiy’s Kirk, and seldom, indeed, does tlie tourist 

A spot of similar sort is the graveyard on Inch coaching past on the road below give a second 
Cailliach, -in Loch Lomoml. Deep hid among thought to the lonely enclosure of graves. Yet 
thickets of bindi ami thorn, with no souniK about, hither the feet of Scott and Hc^gg and Words- 
it but the hum of flies, tlie occasional twutter of w'orth have made pilgriinugc in their time, and 
a bird, and the murmur of the blue loch on the hither always will turn the pitying thoughU 
island shore below, no faii-er nook could be found of the readeis of ancient folk-song. Here it ia 
for a poet’s musings. Here once, tradition says, that the lovers lie burieil whose story is told in 
stood a lumnery, remembered yet in the island’s one of the most famous of the ballads of 
name, as the monastery once existing on the other Yarrow. 

side of the loch is remembered in Uic name Inch Who knows the beginnings of that old-world 
Tavanach, the isle of monks. Many a wcaty story? What were the circumstances which led 
heart, doubtless, long ago found last refuge to the flight of these luckless lovers? Was it a 
here, and many a strange and pitiful htory lies feud of Border Capulets and Montagues? The 
forgotten with the dust under these crumbling tragedy, indeed, has some taint likeness to the 
stones. In later days the spot contained the sad old Italian tale. No one can tell now even 
church of the neighbouring pari«h of Cailliach, the name of the ballad’s hero; and ‘Lord 
now known as Buchanan; and the clansmen had William’ rides through the dim pages of the 
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past witli no other lustre about him than the 
romance of his fatal love-errand. No one knows, 
either, the name of tlie ballad writer: he is 
immortal only in hia song. But clear as action 
itself every reader sees the picture—early morn¬ 
ing in tlie Douglas Ulen ; tlie maid, sweet flower 
of the niighlv Douglas blood, stealing tearfully 
down to her lover under the walls of the gray 
old castle ; the moment of hesitation between 
desire and duty, and then, love conquering all, 
the flight— 

He’s moauted her on a milk-white steed, 

Ami huiJHclf on a dapple 
"With a Imgelet hoin Ining down by his side, 

And lightly tlu'y rode away. 

Presently the pursuit, tlie slaying of the seven 
bold brothers, and the wounding of the father, 
followed by the discovery of Lord William’s Imrt 
in the staining of the stream at wliich he stooped 
to drink—all sbuid clear out against the curtain 
of the past. Tlicn the pitiful (leath of the lovens 
that night, he of his hurt, ami she of a broken 
heart, needs no modern jmjii to touch it to sudne&.s 
or to make it more distimtt. Here, at anyrate, 
among the graves of St Mary’s Kirk, it is said 
they were laid ; and liei-e, tlie-^e himdrcJs of 
years, have come the rendej‘.s of the old-world 
tale to muse above their dust. 

Scotlaml IS lull of sj»ots like tlu'^e, where the 
story of the past, like a (lower lli.il has withered, 
shells a lamt sweet liagraiice yet upon the air ; ^ 
and here it is plea-ant to huger sonietiiucs, apait , 
Iroiii the uliicl of busy life, to catch some breath 
of a half-iorgottcii .itiim-.plicr(‘, and to recall, it 
may be, soinellung ol the ‘kuider grace id a day 
that IS dead.’ 

MY SHIPMATE L 0 V 1 S E. 

THE ItoM or A WUKCK. 

CHAITEH AXMir,—A TllAoKOV. 

How long it was befoie 1 fell asleep I cannot 
say. The luuuiuiiig ol the wake railing away 
close outside was noisy ; the hglil cargo in the 
steerage creaked and stiuined, and I he thump of 
the rndiler was fjvquent, and soiuetiines staitling. 

1 was arouseil by a coutiiiuous kiiotkiug on the 
bulkhead. It was pitch-dai|k, ilespite a small 
sliding dame of stars in tlie porthole glass. ! 
thought the knocking nnos upon my door, i.ml 
cried out: ‘What is it'’ Jt did not cease ; and 
gutliering by this time tliat it proceeded from the 
bulkhead that divided the cubin.s, I jumped out, 
of my bunk and beat upon the boards to let Miss 
Temple know I hoard her. 

I called; but though I caught her voice, I 
could not distinguish her utterance. I laid 
turned in partially clothed, and groping luy way 
to the door, stepped forth and kiiockeil upon 
her cabin. The Imndle \fa8 touched and I wgis 
sensible that the girl’s door was ajar. 

‘ Are you there, Mr Dugdale 1 ’ 

‘Yes. What is the matter?’ 

‘ Did not you hear u pistol-shot ? ’ 

‘ No,’ I cried. 

*I am certain a firearm has been discharged,' 
she exclaimed. 

‘ Stay a bit,’ said I. ‘ I will see if anytliing is 
wrong, and let you know.’ 


After some gi'oping, I succeeded in lighting 
the caudle in my lantern ; and then slipping on 
my shoes, I nnulc for the hatch ladder, which 
i was able to see by leaving my cabin door 
open. I entered the cuddy and listened. The 
lamp hud been cxtinguisheil; but a sort of 
spectral illumination of stai's and white water 
came sifting through the skylight and the pont- 
lioles and the little windows in the cmldy front, 
ami 1 was able to determine the outline of 
objects. All was right in this interior, so fur 
us I could toil. I listened ; but not so much 
0.-1 a footfall sounded upon the upper deck, not 
a note of human voice or movement of men 
forward. The barque was sweeping through the 
seas bravely, and the atpiosphcre of the cuddy 
was vibratory with the resonant cries of the 
wind up alolt. 

r made for the ciuhly door ami looked out; 
nothing stirred on the (|uaitui'-deck that ran 
pallid into the impeiietrabfe shadow past the 
waist. 1 returned to the companion ^tepH, which 
1 mounted, and stood in the liaU-h a moment 
or two. There was nobody on the poop saving 
the man at the helm. I stcj»ped over to him 
and said : ‘‘Where’s the captainr 

‘He’.s gone below,’ he answered; ‘he told 
me he woiildn t be Jong.’ 

‘ When did he leave the <leck 

‘Seven or eight minutes ago, belike.’ 

‘Did you hoar a noise just now that resembled 
a pistol-shot?’ 1 inqiih’ed. • 

‘No, sir,’ he aiisweivil. ‘But who’s to bear 
anything atop of this here shindy of wind and 
w’uter ? ’ 

‘That’s true,’ I exclaimed. ‘I doubt if the 
noise will have meant more than a fall of some¬ 
thing below. It IS the lady W'ho heard the 
sound, and I’ve just stepped up to see what 
it might mean. It’s to be hoped the captain 
won't huger. Tins is not a breeze in which 
to leave u ship in chai'gc of her helmsman 
only.’ 

And indeed the little craft wiuited too much 
watching on the part of the fellow’ to suffer 
him to talk or to permit of my calling off his 
attention from his duty. I resolved to wait, 
that there might be some sort of lookout kept 
wlBlst the captJiiu stayed below. 

Eivc minutes passed, but the captain did not 
make his appearance. The sound that Miss 
Temple had neaid was beginning to work an 
ugly fancy in my mind. 1 stepped alt to the 
wheel. 

' Did the captain tell you why he was going 
below V • 

‘No, sir,’ w'as the ansNver. ‘He’d been stand¬ 
ing for about a quarter ot an hour slock still; 
then he comes sotUlenly in a sort o’ run 
the binnacle, takes a look at the card, and says: 
“Keep her as she goes; nothing off: see to it! 
I shan’t be long.” •Thai w'us all.’ 

At that instant tlie wind breezed up in a 
gust that cairtfc in a long howl over the weather 
i-ail, and the little vessel bowed down to it 
till the smother alongside looked to be up to 
the covering-board. 

‘No use waiting fur the captain,’ said I, made 
desperate by irritable anxiety ; ‘ we shall have 
the masts out of her if we don’t mind our eye 
and running forward, I shouted at the top 
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of my voice: ‘Lay aft and haul up the main- the drowning of the poor lieutenant—the loss, 
gaiir perhaps, of Mr Colledge and the sailors in the 

In a moment the watch came tumbling aft man-of-wai-’s boat—ami now this!' she cried, 
out of tlie darkness forward. Their manner of biingiug her hands to her face with a sudden 
rushing gave me to know that they had been couvulbive, tearless sob ; then looking at me she 
standing by for the order to shorten sail, and said : ‘ If Captain Braiue has killed himself, what 
were wondering why it had not been given is to follow 'r 

aobner. ‘llio,’ I auswei-ed. ‘I shall carry the ship 

* Furl it, IuiIm,’ 1 shouted,‘when you've hauled there straiglit Thunk Cod for such knowledge 
it up ; but first get your maintopgallant stay- of navigation as I possess! I trust the captain 
sail hauled down. 1 must find out what has may not have killed himself; but if lie has done 
become of the captain.* so, it will miike for our good. He was a mad- 

Without losing another moment, T ran into man, ami it was impossible fitim hour to liour 
the cuddy and knocke<l ujkui tlic door of to be sure of hi» intentions.’ 
the captain’s cabin. No miawer was r(*turned. ‘ But, Mr Bugdule, there will be no head to the 
I knocked again, thundering with my fist; then ship if the captain be dead. WIio, then, is to 
tried the handle, and found the door locked, control the crew—this crew of convicte and 
‘Good God I’ thought I, ‘the man has shot nmtmeera and—and?’- 

himself. T/i*cf will be the meaning of the * It was a madman who di’cw that picture,’said 
sound that Miss T“mple heaitl.’ As 1 turned I. ‘ I susjiect he is as correct in his description 
for a moment, utterly at '& loss how to act, of his crew as in his description of his treasure, 
the girl rose through the hatch close to where The men aie without a navigator; they can do 
1 stood. She lield.in her hand the lantern 1 nothing without me. If they arc true Jacks, 

had left alight in my berth. they are already sick of the voy.ige, and will be 

‘What has happened ?’ she cried. glad to luue a port under their lee, with the 

‘I have no notion as yet,’ I resj»onded ; promise of a jaunt ashore and fresli articles to 
‘but 1 fear the captain hal» shot liimseif. Let sign on another ship’s capstan.’ 
me take that lantern fixmi you.’ We continued talking thus ; presently the 

I sw'iftly liitchcd it by its laiiiar<l to a hook carpenter Lush tnitered the cabin by the cuddy 
in a btanchion, noticing as I did so that she door. 

had completely dressed herself. ‘ What’s this about tbe capt’u, sir?’ 

‘liemam here for the present, will you?' I As he s])uke, 1 obsened tlie glimmering faces 
went on. ‘1 must go on deck—there is no of the crew, the whole bo<ly ol them, leaving out 

one to give or<ler8 to the men.’ tlie lellow at tlie ulieel, crowding to take a peep 

I ran up the steps, and perceived the shadowy through the cuddy wmdous and doorw’ay, 1 saw 
shapes of the se.imeii ascending the shrouds Miss Temple gl.uuc with teiror towaids them ; 
to lay out upon the main yard. but there was nothing more natural than that 

‘Who is that there?’ I called, observing a the fellows should desiie to obtain all news of an 
dork ligurc standing near the mum hatch. eveiil that concerned them so closely ns the 

‘Me—Wi Ik ms, sir,* suicide of their captain. I repeated what little I 

‘Jump forward, Wilkins,’ I shouted, ‘and call knew to the carjieiiter, wlio nt once stalkoil to 
Mr Lush. Tell him I want him aft—that I’m the captain’s door and tried the handle for hiin- 
afraid somctiiing serious has happened ; in l.ict, self, shaking it viciously. 

rout Up all hands. We shall be having to reef ‘I suppose it’ll have to be broke open?’ he 

down shortly.’ exeliuiued, looking round. 

I re-cntereil the cuddy, where the candle end ‘Certainly,’ 1 ans\\ere<l, ‘and the sooner the 
burning in tlie lantern made but a wretched better. This susjien^c is intolerable.’ 
light. Close beside it, in such radiance as it ‘ 1’ll go lorrards ami get some tools,’lie said, 

emitted, stood Miss Temple, white as stone, and He returned alter a lew’minutes, and two sea- 

her eyes wide and luminous with ulirm. men accoujjianied him, one of them being Joe 

‘Is the vessel in danger?’ she a'*ked. Wetheily. The others, heedless of all custom, 

‘Oh dear, no,’ I replied ; ‘the bi'ee/.e has fre-sh- in ..heir devouring cmiosity came .‘•hoiildering one 
ened considerably, aiul the men are shortening another into the cuddy, thiusting incli by inch 
sail.—But this light is truly abominable. We to the centre of it, where they stood staring—a 
shall refjuire to be able to see clearly presently ; ’ wild and rugged group, indeeil, in that light; 
and w'ith that I took out the candle and lighted hairy breasts, naked, weather-darkened nervous 
the cabin lamp with it. arms liberally scoi-ed with blue devices, bare feet 

‘I have been every moment expecting to see gleaming eyes, sheath-knives on their hips—I 
that door open, and /lis figure creep out!’ saM could scarcely womler that Mis» Temple shrunk 
Miss Temple, pointing with a shudder, and from them, and clung to my side with her hand 
without looking, towards the capbiin’s bertli. in my arm ! They <lid not need the character 

‘ Do you believe he has shot bifnself ?’ tl'e captain had givefl them to make her do 

To satisfy a small doubt that had aiisen, I tlint 1 
stepped once again over to the rfupt-iiu’s cabin Lush forced tire door of the berth ; it flew open 
anil hammered loud and long upon tlie door, to a heavy blow, and I advanced to take a view 
shouting out his name, and then trying the of the interior. Miss Temple letting go of my 
handle ; but to no purpixso. arm with an exclamation, rather choosing to 

‘ For what new horrors are w'c reserved ?’ cried remain alone near the sailors than take a peep 
Mias Temple. ‘Shall we ever escape with our at the horror her imagination bodied forth. A 
lives? How much has been compressed within small bracket lamp was burning brightly. In 
the last few days: the dead body on the wreck— the centre of the deck of the cabin lay the body of 
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Captain Braine, He was on his breast, his arms 
were outstretclied, one leg was crooked, as tiiougli 
broken under the other. A pistol of a pattern 
somewhat similar to tiic one 1 had discovered in 
Mr Chicken’s locker lay beside his right 
hand. 

‘He has shot himself, as you said,* exclaimed 
the carpenter in a hoarse note, and backing half 
a pace to the right 

The crew had come shoving right to the very 
cabin door, and stood in a huddle, staring open- 
mouthed with a sort of groaning ot exclamations 
breaking out from among^t them. 

‘A bad job this, sir,’ said Wethcrly, looking 
round to me. 

The carpenter seeme<l to wait, as if lie expected 
me to give (lire<‘tions. 

‘Better get the body into the bunk, Jfr Lusli,’ 
said I, ‘and cover it up for to-night* 

‘Ay, hide it as soon as ye will, Joe,’ exclaimed 
the carpenter ; au<l as he said these words, I 
observed that he rolled his eyes with an expres¬ 
sion in them of keen and thii'sty scrutiny over 
the ciibiu. 

Wetherly and the other man uho had entered 
with him lifted the b(»dy, place*! it in the bunk, 
an*l threw a blanket over it We then quitted 
the cabin, leaving the lamp burning, though, I 
fancy, nobody notice*! that but myself; and 
the curpenler put a little wedge oi woo*l under 
the door to keep it shut The sailors slowly 
walked away out on to the (juarter-deck, cu‘'ting 
iucpiisitive glaiu-es around them, and at 3Iiss 
Temple, as tliey witlulrew. I'lu* earpent<;r came 
to a stall*! at the table, and tunung Ins surly 
face upon me, exehume*! in hi-- deep-sea, bad- 
teiupere*! voice . ‘ What’s t*> be *lone imw '*'’ 

‘There’s nothing for it,’ I ansuiu-cd, ‘ l)iit to 
make for the nearest jxirt, and llio will be that.’ 

‘Ay; but that ain’t the *(Uestion just at 
present,’ he exclaime*!. ‘What 1 mean is, what’s 
the disi-iiiliuc agoing to be ?’ 

‘ Why, ol cours*',’ I exeiainied, ‘ I must render 
all the assistance I possibly eun. If the crew 
consent, I .shall be happy to keep watch ami 
watch with you. In any case, 1 ’ll navigate the 
ship. Very hntunately, I can do so.’ 

‘It’ll be a matter lor the crew,’ said he, talking 
with his eye.s upon the deck and speaking alter 
a pause. ‘To-morrow morning will be tunc 
enough to settle what’s to be ilone. I ke]>’ a 
lookout from eight to twelve to-ni<ght; amt it 
you’ll stand this here inuUlle watch, I’ll be a 
relieving of ye at foiii*; un*I urter breakfast, giving 
you time to get some hleep. I’ll call the crew aft, 
and we’ll see what they’ve got to say, now there 
ain’t neither mate nor earit’n left’ 

‘But you’re the mate ; an acting second mate,’ 
I cried, sensildo of an indefinable mi.sgiviwg that 
grew rapidly into an eumtiou of cold and heart- 
sickening couaternatiou. , 

‘I tell ye «*>, sir” he shouted; *I’ni no 
second mate. I signed on as alnp’s carpenter, 
and IVe told yc so. Since Mr Chiidccn <lied, 
I’ve been treate*! by that man 11161X5 ’—he ])ointed 
with a square forefinger to the cabin door— 
‘ worse than any mongrel dog that e’er a 
blunderbuss was brought to bear on. Me a 
second mateV He struck bis breast in a sort 
of lren/.y with his clenched fist and grinned 
iu my face. 


‘Very well,’ said I, forcing a note of com¬ 
posure into niy voice; ‘it is a mere detail of 
routine, wliich we can %etlle to-morrow, as you 
say.* 

‘All Hght,’ he exclaimed; and pulling his 
skin cap down over hi.s hea<l, he trudged on 
bis rounded legs out of the ciuhly. 

‘ I must go on deck, Miss Temple,’ said I. * 

She was eyeing me, as though speechless, 
when I addressed her. 

‘ I will accompany yon,’ she exclaimed. 

‘ No 1 It is out of the question.’ 

‘Why?’ she cried imperiously, with the irri¬ 
tability of dismay and dread in her manner. 

‘ I shall be on deck till four. Such a spell of 
exposure it will be needfcss for yon to undergo. 
You are peileotly safe in your cabin.’ 

‘ How dare you ask me to return to that 
horrible lonely part of the ship?’ she cried with 
wrath and alarm brilliant in Jicr eyes. 

‘ Then lake some rest upon that locker there.’ 

‘You ask me to remain here i.done with the 
dead body close to in that cabin 

‘Miss Temple,’ said 1 firmly, ‘if you decline 
to return to your cabin, you uill at lea.'^t oblige 
me by staying in this cuddy. I have no time 
to reason with you. Yon must obey me, if you 
p!ea«e. Give me your hand.’ She extended it, 
and I conducted her to the sofa locker, on 
which I gently but resolutely conij’elled her to 
s*‘at hersolt. ‘You can rest liere with perfect 
«af*‘ty,’ I went on. ‘ I am astoiiislfed that a 
woman of your spirit shouM fin<l anything to 
render you uneasy, in the lace of the real diffi¬ 
culties w'liieh confront u-*, in the neighbourhood 
of a harmless corpse. I can command a view 
of you nn*l of this iiitt*rior through that sky¬ 
light. But you must not come on deck.’ 

She watched me in a motionless posture with 
an air of haughty ixiseiitment upon her lips, 
to which a kiml of awe iu her gaze gave the 
lie. I left her, and had my foot upon the 
conijinnion* steps, when a thought occurred to 
me. (b)ing to the <loor of the captain’s berth, 
I withilrew' the wedge, and entered and picked 
up the pif't*)! that lay upon the deck. It was 
a heavy single-barrelled concern, but a fiiearm 
alk the same, and 1 thriwt it into my breast 
I perceived no materia!.'. fi»r loading it; but 
I hail what wa-s necessary in that way below; 
and now I was possessed, as 1 di*l not doubt, 
of the only tw'o pistols in the ship. 

I extinguished the lamp, wedged the door 
afre.sh, ami re*5pon*ling to Miss I'cinple’s appeal¬ 
ing stare with a smile, I went on deck. 

What a midnight w'atch w-a** tliat! ^ I was 
sick at heart, and miserable with misgiving. 
My distrust of the carpenter, a feeling that 
had all along po^se.ssed me, was strong even to 
a conviction that he was equal to the acting 
of a hellish parj, and th.it being free, and at 
the head, so t*) speak, of a gang of men, of 
whom one only--1 mean Wetherly—seemed 
worthy of tlbnlideiice, he might be presently 
batching some plot of deadly menace to Miss 
Temple and me. There should liave been 
nothing to particularly disturb me in this sus¬ 
picion, lor enough lay in the captain’s death to 
account for the men keeping awake and talking ; 
still, the belief that the sailors were convening 
in their gloomy little sea parlour, wdth Lush’s 
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growling tongue sulkily active amongst them, 
greatly increased my uneasiness. 

I continued to pace the deck, keeping a close 
eye upon the sliip, witli watcliful regard also 
of the compass, for every hour of this sailing 
was bringing us by so many miles nearer to the 
South American seaboard. Sliortly before two 
o’clock, on looking through the skylight, I 
observed Mi^s Temple lying buck upon the 
cushion of tlie locker in a sound sleep. Her 
hat was upon her knees, her clieek was pillowed 
upon her arm; thus she rested in sideways 
posture. Whilst I stood looking at her, as at 
a pietui’e of a heautiful sleeping woman frame<l 
in the square of the skylight, and touched with 
the soft illumination 6i the oil-lamp swinging 
hard by her couch, a man struck four belU on 
the forecastle, and a minute or two later the 
dark figure of a seaman came along to leeward 
to relieve the wheeV. I waited a little, and then j 
stepped to the binnacle under pi*eteucc of in- j 
apecting the card. I 

‘Are the watch below up forward?’ said I. 

*A11 hands are awake,’ he answered, and I 
recognised him by his voice, tliongli I could 
not discern his features. He was a young .sailor 
named Forrest, a fellow I had often taken 
notice of for the clastic 6upplencs.s of bis boily, 
the peculiar swing of liis walk, an amazing 
agility aloft, and an air of mutinous impu¬ 
dence in his manner of going about any job 
he might be put to. 

‘I sujiposc they liavc been talking about the ' 
captain’s death ?’ said 1. I 

‘They’ve been t.ilking of a many thing-,’ 
he responded with a soj't of chuckle in his 
voice, as though he hud been di inking. 

‘Is Mr Lush among them?’ 

‘ Oh, ay.’ 

‘Well, keep your luff,’ said I : ‘she’s a couple 
of points off her conr.'>e as it is.’ 

‘ Her course for where 1 ’ said the man. 

‘For liio,’ I answen-d. 

He made no answer, and t resumed my 
pacing ol the planks. 


THE BLOSSOM AND THE BEE. 
Floweub an* the most accessible of all Nature's 
treasures. These ahnic of all her beautiful gifts 
to man she bestows ungrmlgingly. Earth guards 
with j'ealous care her ores of silver and gold deep 
hidden in the rocky vaults. Seiitinel-likt*, ever 
wakeful, the restless tides of ocean pace to and 
fro, ke<*ping watch over shells of iiearl and ovit 
fans and flutes of white and junk coral, feaiful 
lest the eye of man behold them. Thus frugal 
of her precious thingw, Natui-e fiH.*ely gives us 
flowers. It is their mission to idcase, and tliev 
seem to vie with each other, as tliongh cveiy 
bright cluster as]>ired to be the cyiipsuiv of neigh¬ 
bouring eyes and the ob.si‘rv(id of all ol>sci*vej-s. 
With tliat vanity peculiai* to his specjc.^, man 
readily accepts this as a comidiuient exclusively 
inU*nded for himself, forgetting that from stiang** 
corners other eyes than his are looking out ujion 
tlie world. Flowers have oilier admirers tlian 
mankind, more devoted, whose apiireciatiou of 


the blossom is untainted by any lurking impa¬ 
tience for the fruit that is to follow. Tlie end 
for which flowers exist cannot be simply the 
gratification they are fitted to afford to Iminan 
senses, for on this nosegay theory we cannot 
explain the marvellous meclianism observe^d in a 
grwit many ff()wei*s. Neither on thi.s view can 
w'e account for the existence of a large class of 
flowers which are iieitlier brightly coloured nor 
sweet scenhsl. Some of this class, indeed, emit 
ail exti'cmely disagreeable odour. The circum- 
I stance, then, tliat flowers luinihter to human plea¬ 
sure cannot be n-girded as affording a sufficient 
' rciuson for their exisU-nco. 

The hom‘y at least might remind us of other 
creatures quite as deejdy iu1er(*sted in flowers as 
man ; indeed, the bee is much better entitled 
to claim the fl(.>wers as its own than we are. 
They afford us ]dcasur<‘; but the insect they 
supply witli fo<)d To inankiiid, flowers are a 
luxury; to iiisect.s, a iieei'.-sily. Nt>t only so, 
but the shajji' of the fkiwer oftelis bears au 
obvious ivlalum to the iii.^ects by nhicb it i» 
fre,qnente.d. This ada]>talioii is widl seen lu 
the common primrose*. The broad brim of the 
yellow coi^olla of this (iowei- foiau.- a convenient 
platform on whkb the in.-ect can stand while 
inserting its proboscis into tlie llower-tube to 
draw iq> the honey. In tin* ])rinii“o.se, clover, and 
I other tubular How«‘r.s, theiv i.- an evident relation 
b(‘tween the biigtb of the bee’s jii-olujscis and 
the dei)th of the tiower-tnlu*. Some bell-flowers, 
again, are just large <'inuigb to admit a bee; while 
: ti>e corolla ol the dead nettle tits tlie insect's body 
with the exai'tness of a glovi*. That the exem¬ 
plary diligence (*f the hoe should meet with an 
approjH-i.iU* acknowledgmeiil m the sha]>e of a 
store of sweets is a vien tliat Ji.irmonises very 
■well with our natural ideas of the fitm*.s.s of 
things. There are, how»\er, many facts oppixsed 
to the theory that llowei> exist for the heiiefit of 
insects. 

One of the mor'! {»hvious chanicleristics of 
J flowers is tlu*ii transitory and fleeting natiuv. 

I Ilow short-lived tlie hlo.ssom in comparison even 
j with the leaf ! In gimeral, a few days is all the 
length of tinio a hlossoiii can retain its freshness, 
ami m some cases the flow’er fades ■w'ithiii a few 
I hours of its exjian-sioii. The fiH'quciit allusions 
ot the poets show how dei‘]dy the popular imagi¬ 
nation is iiuinessed liy this e\'anesc(iiit cliaracter ; 
and when due allowance has been made for tins, 
the inadequacy of the notion that flowers exist 
for the sake of insects becomes ajqiarent. Again, 
there is tlie scanty supply of nectar, tlie g!*eat 
laUnir involved^ in ite collection, the total absence 
in some fiowei*s of honey or other inducement, 
the decejition practised upon insects by others, 
not to spe.ak of those excejilional coses where the 
insect is subjected to rather strange treatment. 
One of the Riibiaccce rather unceremoniously 
shuts the door in its visitor’s face; Aristolochia, 
Arum, and Ceropejia inqirison their guests for a 
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time; bees escape lialf-drowned from the in- 
voIuntiwT bath to wliich they are subjected by 
the gigantic flowers of tlie orchid Coryanthes; the 
flowers of tlie Hiilkwort and jieriwiukle tar and 
feather their callers; various Kinall flies, unable 
to escape, arf- starved to death in tlie lip of (.’ypri- 
pedium ; and some of the Aroids are eveji said 
to poison their visitors. 

Although, then, flowers do furnish ei‘i*tain 
classes of insc^ids witli IimmI, this cannot be tin* 
end for which they exist. It may indeed he 
accepted as a general axiom tliat no organism 
possesses any organ exclusively fi>r th(‘ lK‘nefit of 
another. A llower must, t.]u*refoiv, Im* of sojne 
service to the j>lanl hy which it is prmluced. If 
we regard flowers .as existing suu]*ly for the 
benefit of insects, we leave alt()gether uin*X})laiiual 
the conneetion between flower and fruit. But 
wliy should tlie hlo.ssom always ))iH‘cede the fnnt? j 
Wiiat IS to luvvent the fruit from a]»j>eanng i 
iHifort* the flowiT, and how does a disjd.iy of 1 
fioiirish aliei’t the jmshu tiveness of a tive '^ It j 
was shown In (hvw in 1070 tiiat wlaui the ]>ollen . 
falls on tlie stigma of a tlouer tlie justil is stimu¬ 
lated, and begins to thnelop into fruit. In 1711, i 
Geoitros iHuuaT’k<*d lliat the embrvo never appears j 
111 the si'ed until the antlier.'. haxe shed their : 
]n)llen. He also proved lliat if tiie stamens ]«> [ 
reiimviHl fnau maize its seeds do not lijKUi. ! 
Fertilisation, or tlie a]>i>]icalion of the ]M»llen to ^ 
th(‘ stigma, was llms .'.liowii to he ess»,nlial ini 
order to a flowei’’s Yielding fruit. Bees vi-iling' 
floviers get dusted wltli jiolleli, and fleijiieiilh j 
leave some of U adheiing to the stiguuus. In (Ins | 
■way tlicn become uin-oiisiaous agents ui etlecting 
fertilisalnui 'Towards the (lose ot hist eenturx 
t!i<* (rerman n.iti\ruU'‘t Spreiigel discovereil that 
inanv flower!^ are <pule incapable of elfei-ting ! 
tlieir own ferlilisiition wilboul tlie inter\entiou 
of insects The accuraci of Spiengels obsevva-) 
tioii ean Is* easily verilied. Uiie oi tin* 1ii-'t of , 
our girdeii shrubs to put forth its l>l<iss(nus i.s , 
tlie flowering currant. Its flowers are imubfre-j 
(jueiited I'V liei's .an<{ other insect'-, and m ordi- I 
nary circumstances the jdant ])r<Mln<*e*' berru's in 
abundance. With a view to e.xclude insects lrr»m ' 
the floivei*s, the ]nvsen1 wi'it-er on one oj-ca-iou I 
covered several of the newly-opened )>lossoins | 
of this Imsh -with muslin. In the coiuve of a > 
week or two it was noticed that the prolicteil 
flowers continued fresli and linglit, while their 
nnprotech'd iieighlKUirs were almost all withered. 
Later on, an abundant, croji of berries was a]>pa- 
rent on all the e.xjiosed branches which had l»een 
visited hy bees, wliile not a singh* berry ajuieared 
on any of tlios** from which inaeets hacl been 
excluded by the muslin. ^ 

The rehitive iiosition of the organs of the 
flower often renders spontaneous fertilisation im¬ 
possible. In others, the* anthers and .stigmas.do 
not ripen at the same time, so that sidf-feitilisa- 
tion is im]>o.ssi!)le, as occui-s in Geivuiimn, (.'ain- 
jainula, and Ejulobium, wliere the stigimus do not 
expand until the jiollen has almost all been 
removed from the flower. Neither can self¬ 
fertilisation take place when the stamens and 
pistils are produced in different flowers. The 
male and female flowers ai*e produced on the 
same individual plant in the case of the hazel. 


<Mik, birch, burr-reed, begonia, box, atriplex, 
arnaranthus, &c.; buf, in the eucuinher, bryony, 
pink, niistletoi*, ci-owlitiTV, liop, hemp, poplar, 
willow, dog’s-mercury, sonajl, and nettu*, the 
stamens and pistils giiiw on sejiarate jflants. 
Cei'tain flowers arc also known to lx* alwulukdy 
sterile if fertilisixl witli their own iK»llen. liut 
though the fact that cross-fertilisation o(*rtir8 
was long knouni, it was Darwin wlio first clearly 
]>erceived tlie superiority of this method over 
self-fertilisation. In his work on the FntUiaation 
of Orchids, Darwin exju'essed Ins conviction that 
‘ Nature abhors jjcnxjtual scdf-fertilisation.’ In 
file first instance, tins was inertdy an inference 
based on the exjiurieiiee of st4>ck-raisers, who have 
long been familiar with the evil effects of close 
interbreeding on their cattle. We ean conceive 
of no nearer relatioiislnp than that of tlie organs 
III the sjuiie flower. If, therefori*. the degeneration 
caused hy close inti'riuvedyig Ik.* apfiaivnt any¬ 
where, it ought to be in the case* of self-feriilis^ 
flower.s. .And this is just what W'* find. Darwin 
experimented witli a large numher (»f flowers, 
and found almost invaria)>l\ that the .seedling 
obtaim*d from erossed seeds were taller and mojoi 
vigorous than those jiriduced by seU'-feriilised 
seeds. Tlie I'esiillfi obtained willi a s])ecies of 
convolvulus mav Ik* taken as tv'^ueal. The height 
of the intercrossed plants was grvater than that 
of the self-t«*rlih.se(l ones in the lu-oiiorlion of 
100 to 77. In other woids, the crossed jilants 
sOmkI to the self-feHilis<*d in the .same relation 
tliat a man six h*et in height stands to one who 
m«*asuj*es four feet eiglit and a ipiarter inches. 
Not onh wejv the crossed plank taller and more 
vigor<JUs, but tliev llowerea earlier in the .season, 
and ]u*iKlu(.ed far more seeds than the .self-fertil¬ 
ised ones. Darwin llms sueeeeded in ]>rov]ng 
tliat-even in thoM* flowers vvhieh are able, to pro¬ 
duce seeds when feitilised with their own pollen, 
<-i*(>ss-fertilisation, since it is attended uitli gi*eat 
advaiitage.s, must he iiiglily desirable. 

We ma^’ aceept it as conclusively jiroved that 
every flower reipiiivs to In* fertih.sed before it laii 
]>i‘tKluce any seeds, and that all ordinaiv flowers 
aiv more or less axlajiU'd to cioss-fertihsution A 
flower IS, ill fad, a bramh that has lK*en sjiecially 
n^iMiifled for the ]iroductloii of seetl. Tin* pur- 
]K>so of till* llowei IS to form si'ed.'., and all its 
j»arts heljs directlv or indirectly, to att.iin this 
oliject. Flowers are not- merely ornamental, 
neither do they exist siinjily for the enkriain- 
ment of their wingisi guests , thi*y are oigans of 
tlie utmost im|>ortauce m relation Jo the j>er- 
petuation of vegetable sjiecie-^. In short, a flower 
18 little more than a eontiivam-e fbr securing 
cross-fertilisation. As soon as this has be<*n ac- 
eonqdislied, the jierfume ceases to be emitted, the 
stamens quickly shrivel iii> and drop away, the 
petals and, in most cases, tin* si'jwils as well 
wither and full off, leaving only the pistil, wdiich 
in time lx;<'ome.‘**the fruit. The botanical fruit 
is simply the ripened ]>istil of tlie. flower. A 
flower is’not^ however, in nature fertilised for tlie 
sake of its fruit, hut for its seeds. The fruit ia 
subordinate to the seed, and in the majority of 
plants the fruit is nothing more than a seed-case. 
When additional stnictures are present, their 
function is to promote the dispersion of the see^. 
Succulent and coloured fruits, such as Ixirries, 
apples, plums, cheiries, oranges, and the like 
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are adapted to have their seeds diswrsed by 
birds. Nearly all the j>eculiaritiefl of iruits and 
flowei*8 become intelligible when viewed in rela¬ 
tion to tlie formation of seed. The presence of 
brightly-coloured petals rondel’s the flower visible 
from a distance^ and serves to attract insects. 
Darwin removed the jietals from some lobelias, 
and noticed that they were neglected by the bees, 
which continued to visit the neighbouring flowers 
which still retained tlieir jietals. Sir John Lub- 
hock proved experimentally that bee.s were guided 
by colour; and inoi’e recently, Herman Alullcr 
demonstrated tliat, with other things enual, the 
nuinlHiT of insect visits which a flower receives 
is in proi>ortion to its consj^iiniousuess. The 
markings on the petals observed in so many cases 
serve to guide llie insect to the honey after it 
has aliglitcd on the tlower. Tliese lines always 
point towaids the honey. They are of use to 
the insect in pi’eventing loss of time ; in ixda- 
tion to the dowel's they arc also of service by 
inducing the insect to enhu’ the ilower in the 
way moat calculated ti> pi'omote fertilisation, and 
this, no doubt, is their juimary intention. The 
shajie of the fl<)\v(;r in most eases can be ex¬ 
plained on the same ju’inciple. The floral organs 
are generally so arranged that they not (»nly 
attract insects, but also m siu’li a way that their 
visitors are compelled to toueli the stigma oi* 
stamens, or butli, before reaeliing the nec-lar. 
We might compare these floral e.ontrivanees to 
the arrangements at the entrances of tlieatrcs 
and othea’ places of entcrhiiniiieiil. To these, 
people are attraeU*d hy means of advertisements ; 
out a system of Uarricades and turnstiles comi>cl.s 
the visitor to jwiss in front ol the ticket ofHce 
before he can obtain adniibsion. 

Perfume also serves to attmcl insects. Arti¬ 
ficial dowel's were attachexi to branches of trees 
by Nagi'li; some of these he seeiiti'd with essen¬ 
tial oils ; insects wtu'e alfracted to these in an 
unmistakable manner, while others which he left 
unscenUKl were almost iiegle<‘ted. Th • perfume 
appears in general to pi'oceed from Ihe honey, 
which constitutes the ehief attraction inducing 
insects to fivquent dowers. In the auenioiie, 
poppy, and St John’s wort, w(‘ have examples 
of hoiicyless dowers wliich are, however, sought 
by insects which feed n|KHi their i>olIeii, of wliich 
they produce an excess. Tlie more attractions 
a fiower presents the b(‘tb*r will be its cliance 
of ci'Oss-fertilisation, and the greater the likeli¬ 
hood of its odsjii'ing surviving and spreading, 
luconspiciioiis dowei-s, on the oilier hand, ai'c* in 
danger of being overlooked by insects. Acconl- 
ingly, most' small, obscurely-coloured (lowers are 
either self-fertilised, or ai'c iulupted to have their 

g ollcn transported i>ythe wind^ Wind-fertilised 
owers, Ruen as the ryegrass, nettle, and ash, 
have small flowers without conspicuous colouring, 
honey, or scent. Wlien wc look at the flower 
as merely a pliasii in the deVelojmient ot the 
fruit, and when we consider that, its end is 
served as soon as cross-fertilisath.h lias lieen 
accomplished, the short duration of the blossom 
becomes intelligible. Once, the stigma has been 
pollinated, a flower seldom lasts any time. 
Uardeuers are well aware of this, and take pre¬ 
cautions to exclude bees from their greenhouses; 
otherwise, they would find it iin]»os8ible to keep 
their floweiu in good condition for any length of 


time. On the ot^er hand, it is wonderful how 
long a flower may remain fresh and bright if it 
has not been visited. We have already noticed 
tliis ill the flowers of the currant when protected 
by muslin. The fuchsia is another example. 
I’his plant when grown out of doors may some¬ 
times be seen, especially towai'ds thi end of the 
8ea.son, with its ftowe.i's in perfect condition, after 
almost every other (lower has diKapjicared, giving 
thus unmistakable evidence of liaving been neg¬ 
lected by the bees. 

It thus apjiear-s that flowers are not primarily 
intended for man’s gratification. Our very finest 
wild-flowei's only bloom far up the heights of the 
lofty Grampians, nearly four thousand feet above 
the level <>1 the sea, when* man seldom or never 
comes; and for the most pai-t on inaccessible 
crags which affoni him no f(K)tliold. Tlie little 
geni-like Mountain Speedwell and the great blue 
clu8ler.s of the Alpine Foiget-ine-not disjflay 
their loveliness amid the solitudes of the moun¬ 
tain. There, no man may behold tlieir lieautv; 
but there by day the bee is working, thei’e by 
night the moth is busy. Nor, on the oilier hand, 
must we regard flowers as goblets of nectar to 
be quaffed by festive l>ees. In reality, they are 
organs of the highest irnjKU'taiK'e in furthering 
the great jili^ysiologicul ]>r<>ce.sR of rej^nxlnction 
)iy winch each race of ])lanl.s is kej»t up and 
the variety of vegeUible forms sustained. On the 
old popular conception of flowers- the iKUiqiiet 
or no.segay theory, it is inqiossibh* tci account 
rationally for the phenomena which flowers ju'e- 
Rciit ; but tbesc all {ulmit of ready <*\))l.ination on 
the supjio.sifion (d‘ their being .sei'\ iceable in the 
ways now indicated. Sentimental jieojde will no 
doubt object (liat thi.s is robbing (lowers of all 
their poetry and romance ; they will no long<T 
contimie to exeri'ise a refining and elevating 
influeuci* iqKin humanity if each bright scarh*t 
cup and delicate gohlen disc must In* regarded 
Jis nothing mor<* than a business adveitisement 
—a placard addressed to Jntgal bees, hungry 
moth.s, and parsinioinoiis butterttie.s, .setting forth 
tin* merits oi a jwirticular In-aiid of honey. Never¬ 
theless, such an <*vei'y-day commonplace com¬ 
mercial theory is the view (o whieli Science now 
gives uiulivideil siqijsu't. The bright hues of 
llovi'i's ser\e the same pui’iiosi*. as the glaring 
colour.-, of bills in the sti-eel.s. In the one, the 
colour i.s intended to attract the attention of busy 
incii* as they i>a.s.s and re^iass to their daily toil; 
in the other, the c<doiir ajqieals to tlie eyes> of the 
no les.s industrious be»*s as they hasU*n to and fro 
on their frc'^jiient and laborious errands. 

(’onWmplating tbe attractions which flowers 
offer to insects, we seem to listen to an ancient 
story. In days of yoiv, tbe Argonauts on their 
honiewa’*d voyage listened R])eU-l)Ound to the 
melody of tin* Sirens, and narrowly escajied a 
dreadful fate. Flowei’s are Nature’.s Sirens; but 
no treachery lurks beneath their fi-agrancx*.. Their 
object is not to destroy ; the I'elation tliey seek to 
establish is one <.if mutual benefit. And so the 
winged argonaut of the hive need not fear their 
charmed essi'iice or hesitate to turn aside and 
enrich his gflden freight. Tlius Nature tells 
her own beautiful version of the Golden Fleece. 

Ixmg ago, ]>eo])lc used to think that the sun 
revolved round the earth. We know now, thanks 
to Oojiemicus, that it is tlie earth that goes round, 
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and that the snn, not the earth, is the centre of 
the solar system. And so we must no longer look 
on man as the centime of Flora’s realm, for the 
vegetable world revolves on its own axis. 


WELL WORTH WINNING. 

CHAI'TEK III.—-THE END OP A WEEK. | 

I 

With a heart full of bitterness ami conscious j 
impotence, Arthur Lorin*; rose from his bed in I 
the middle of the night ami went out. The j 
streets were silent and deserted. lie walked | 
southwartl, and along Oxford Street and Turk , 
Lane, and down Knighlsbridee w'ay, tlnuking j 
all the while not of whither he was going, but! 
whether it would not be wiser to take himself 
off tiie scene at ouec, by enliftting aa n soldier 
next ilay. 

In thi.s unsatisfied and •distracting state of 
iniml he found himself, somewhat to his surprise, 
in front of his uncle’s house in Oudogau .Square. 
Arthur was rather ashamed on making the dis¬ 
covery, and beat a niiick retreat On his way 
back to ^ilurylcbone, tlie poison ot Ralph Loring’s 
advice began to have its turn, ami—as poisoiis 
liave a way of doing—it ilew rni>idly through 
every vein. 

‘If tliere only was a cham'o, ever so faint a 
hope!’ he e.\claiincd. ‘Ali, biu it would be 
worth trying for ! ’ 

The lutes seemed to be with Loiing, or against 
him, according as you look at it. Sleeping none 
that niglit, he went out e^jirly for a walk in Hyde 
Rirk, and met Maud Lavelle liavuig her imuiiing 
gallop She was unattended, and reined uj) lier 
horse immediately slie saw him. How clmimiiig 
she looke<l' with tlic liglil of youth and healtli 
in her eyes, and their pink on her edieeks. Ami 
she was glad to meet him, too, and made no 
secret of it. 

She glanced doun in his face with some 
concern, ami, hesitating a little, asked: ‘Have 
you been ill since we saw you last night?’ 

‘Oh no,’ he answered, laughing, ‘not ill ; a 
little ill at ease, perhaps. 1 am nut quite j'ecoii- 
ciled to things us yet, I suppose. But lliat is 
nothing. Tell me, Maud, were you olleiided 
with me?’ 

‘Surely not—Arthur,’ she riqdied, ailding his j 
na ne with the Bwcetc'>t and Iriendliest shyness 
imaginable. She contimK‘<l, more soberly: ‘Mr 
Loiigfield, I think, didn’t like it; but 1 suppose 
you don’t iniml that. Mamina said nothing at 
all And, Mr luoring, would you guess V’hut lie 
said 1 ’ 

‘ 1 should ne ^er guess ’ 

‘ He said it was just what he expected. There. 
And for my own p.u*t, Arthur, now that^I know 
yon, I should like to know you better; it is so 
nice to have a cousin to talk to and go out with 
sometimes, and I have liad nobody.’ , 

She said this so innocently ami seriously, that 
Arthur Loring, conscious of his own thoughts, 
felt ashamed. 

‘Mamma and I lunch at half-past one,’ she 
proceeded in the same way : ‘ and if you mean to 
call to-day, and can come about that hour, you 
might lunch with uh.’ 

‘ I shall be deliglited, Maud.’ 

‘And afterwards, would you—would you take 


me to see the Tower of London on one of the 
penny steamboats?’ 

The projjosition was* a little startling, but if 
the thing could be carried out he would go with 
her too gladly. 

‘ Do ^ou know,* she continued, feeling relief 
for having got the expedition to the Tower off 
her mind, ‘1 have often thought that if I had 
a brother or—or a cousin,’ with ever so faint a 
blush at this point, ‘1 sliould like him to take 
me all over London, at least once a week in fine 
weatlier, on tlie out-dde of an omnibus.’ 

‘It would be jolly, I admit,’ he assented, with 
considerable doubt as to whether such pleasure 
was ever to be his. ‘Vou have a capital view 
from the top of an omnibus ; and ^ only two 
can sit on one cliair’—an advantage to which 
lie was not oblivious- ‘you arc never crushed. 
And if you take one of the front scats, you 
escape the tobacco-smoke, if^therc is any going.’ 

Certain thoughts, suggested by the confiding 
innocence of this charming gir), ti-oubled the 
breast of Arthur Loring on his uay back to 
breakfast. He feared it was not honourable to 
lay siege to the unsusjieetiiig citadel of her heart. 
But the temptation was too great to be i*esieted, 
and once for all lift defiantl} Hung to tlic winds 
every anxiotiH iorecost of the result. He should 
find it easy eiiouglj by-and-by—if successful—to 
prove to linnself that it vaa his duty to sav'e her 
irom the fate of becoming Longfield’s wife. 

*Jt is mean,’ lie said, ‘to have k) resort to 
treachery in getting at her heart; but if she 
suspected it now, she would be too alarmed to 
sufler me to go ou. However, in the end it will 
be best Jor her, and she will forgive me.’ 

Doubtless she would, supposing everything to 
turn out as lie hoj>ed. 

Aitliur I..oring did not fail to present himself 
at half-past one, and he was leceived hy Mrs 
Loiing with a stalely luurlesy that mthcr chilled 
him. However, Maud made uj> for this; and 
he w’as ^iiiudi surjuisud and jnizzled by the 
absence of interest with which Mrs I^oring 
appeared to regaid the excuibiou to the ’J’ower 
ot London. *Slie did not utter a s\ liable, in 
his hearing, either for or ngaiii'-t a pioject the 
natuie of whndi might certainly suggest some 
special ob.st;rvation. 

‘I)ocs your inuinma care for your ctiming With 
me down the river?’ he asked Maud when she 
was buttoning her gloves in the hall befoi-e 
starting. 

The suppressed interest of his manner was 
different from that of the nmttei-of-fffct replv : 

‘ Mamma is quite satisfied ; why slioirtdut slie ?’ 

‘ I doll’t know, though, w hat my uncle Henry 
would say.’ 

‘Mr Loring knows all about it, Arthur ; I told 
him at hroukiiust.’ 

This was another surpiise, for Maud’s way of 
speaking left na doubt that she had her step- 
lather’s sanction. Arthur was next half tempted 
to make a rAnrirk as to Mr Longfield’s sentiments 
in relation to the matter wdieii he should hear of 
it; but be tliought he had gone far enough. 

Carrying a warm shawl on his orm, in case it 
should be cold on (he river, he took her out to 
Sloane Street and hailed a hansom. When he 
had put her in and taken his seat beside her— 
paying the design of the vehicle a silent tribute 
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of admiration—lie pulled the doors to. Fop a ‘ Certainly, Mre Ijoring,* ho answered; and 
time Maud sat looking straight before her, saving then he followed her to the back drawing-room 
nothing, until he asked what slie was thinking with an uneasy feeling. 

of. Mrs Loring sut down, and pointed to a chair 

‘I was thinking, Arthur,’ she said, ‘might we facing her, and facing the liglit of a window as 
not come back on an omnibus 1 ^ well. Loring did not fail to notice this, and the 

‘Certainly, Maud, if you w’ish,* he answered cireumstuiice did not make him inoi-e comfort- 
with alacrity. able. 

They were soon on the steamboat, churning ‘I suppose, Mr Loring,’ she said, coming to 
down the river; and the breeze was so cool and the point with a directncbS that gave him a start, 
strong that he foi’esaw the keeping of the shawl ‘you are aware that my daughter is engaged to 
round her pretty shoulders would demand hie be married very soon to Mr Loiiglield ?’ 
constant and close attention. ‘I have concluded as much,’ he answ’ered, 

There is no doubt that Arthur Loring made trying his utmost, W'ith his face to that high 
the most of his opportuiuties during the re- window, to betray no discomposure, 
mainder of that week, ami laid siege to Maud ‘I am glad you have known it, Mr Loi'ing. 
Lavelle with an nidour that arose not from Indeed, 1 tliink you ought to have been told; 
deliberate design, but from an intensity of love but tben, it is a somewhat embarrn.s&ing thing to 
that was akm to worship. In tlie Bro of this do all at once. But 1 am glad you have know'n 
passion, fed by dailyj iutercoui*se whicli was free it, for your own sake as well as my daughter’s.’ 

—on her side—from reserve os the companion- This was plain speaking, and Arthur Loring 
ship of a child, he forgot or refused to li&teii turned very red. ‘I am very conscious, Mrs 

the warning that hail m the beginning s-tartled Loring,’ he an.sivered, w’ith a visible eilort of 
his conscience. Tlie w’eek was all too short for suppresMon, ‘ tliat in my altered circumstances 
love; but when it came to an end, it looke»l I snould be a very ineligible suitor in any 
indeed to have been too long for prudence, quarter, and I know that in this case I should 
Never missing a change in lier sweet face, be a most unacceptable one. May 1 therefore 
Arthur Loring w’as repr«)ached hy an e.\pression request you to believe that, if T have lost every- 
of trouble that began to hover at times about thing else in the ivay of niheritance, I have n<*t 
the girl’s e) es. letlostm} jirido'" 

The last day—the day before be was to com- Mrs iairing’s impassive face ebanged ever so 
meiice his duties umler Mr Longfiehl—they luul slighti.> umler tlirs speech—it might have been 
gone for only a .short walk in the Park, and from sur]>rise, ]>eihap«. But slie made no answer 
Maud wa^ ino.st of the time very silent. Once in words, nieicly inclining her head in acquies- 
he asked what was the matter ; but she quickly cence. 

brightened up and said,‘Nothing at all!’ Tim Then there was silence, and Loring rose. ‘1 
was not satisfactory ; and if her peusivencss ivere jn’eaume, Mr.s Loring, the situation is ejuite clear 
due merely to the terminutiou ol what might be now, and 1 may take my leave1 must thank 
likened to au eujoyuhle lioliday, he knew her you for a few very pleasant days. t)f course 1 
habitual frankness w'ell enough to bo sure that need not .say that in the walk of lilc on which 
she would have said so. But she never referred 1 enter to moriow all my <)ld habils, and relu- 
to it at all, which was very strange. tions of life <ome lo an end.’ 

Two other expl.matioiis of her iiianuevoccurred ‘I do not know that it need be so, Ml J^oring. 
to him, but he dureil not mention either. She No doubt, my hnsbaiul will >till lecollett that 
might be in fear <il Mr Jjoiigliekl on account of you are bi.s nephew, and ytJii will not cense to 
the liberty she ha<l enjoyed ilioso past few' days, be a gentleman.' 

and no doubt she had earned the man’s dis- *I hope not,’he answered, with a laugh ; ‘but 
pleasure, and should experience it. Or it might the chaiu^ter ol a gcnllemau and the resources 
be—Aitliur Loring hardly veiituretl to form the of a pound a week which I suppose will about 
wild hope—it might be that, if her choice were l•epre^ent Mr Longfield’s efetimate of my value — 
free, she would not now become Longfields do not go wcll together. But I do not complaiu ; 
W'ife. 1 am quite ready and resolute to accept the 

‘Good-bye, Maud,’ he said that evening, after fact.’ 
taking hej- liome. ‘ 1 sup]>o»e that is the right ‘ I trust you do not mean all that—quite,’ she 
word now, for I go to woik to-morrow, and remarked, with more couitc'-y than sincerity, as 
Heaven knows when I shall meet you again.’ it certainly seemed to Arthur Loiing. 

She did not raise her eyc", but quickly ‘I do mean it, Mrs Loiing,’ he answ’ered 
answered, ‘Good-bye, Arthur,’ and run up the quickly, with the blood again in his face. ‘I 
stairs. am too.proud to go out of this hou^^e with a 

He was standing, looking after her in pained concealment. 1 love Muiul w’iLh my whole heart, 
surprise, when Mi*s Loring came out of an adjoin- and 1 never again can enter this ljou.‘*e for that 
iDj; room. ‘Where is Maud, Mr Loring 1* she reiu^on. There. I do not deceive you, nor have 
ftsked. ^ 1 dislionoui’ed niyseli. Your daughter has no 

* Gone up-stairs. I have just said good-bye to suspieion of my ^ecret, nor shall she ever know 
her.’ it ironi me. As a liumble cleik in her husband’s 

Mrs Loring looked at liim with her cold eyes, oflice, she will understand the unfitness of any 
reflected a moment, and said : ‘ 1 believe you are further acquaintance with me.’ 
going to the olBee to-morrow’, ami that we shall Mrs Loring was moved now, but the inacruta* 
consequently not see you so much after to-day. bility of her face gave no index of the chaincter 
CojjjJ you spare me a few minutes before you of her emotion. Lonng cared too little to give 

the mutter a moment’s thought. 
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* I expected it \voul<l happen,' she said. * 1 do was a clerk in Mr Lon«»field'8 othce, Kitty 
not know wliut my husbaml expected, or why he herself having obtained the dosirablc post for her 
was so willing to throw you two together. It lover through the fnemLhip of her mistress, 
was a thing tliat wjis sure to happen.' Arthur Loriiig rouglily handled his adolescent 

*I hope, then, you do not hold me to blame? moustache for a minute. Did Kitty know that 
I have been lione-st with you.' her lover was now under ‘notice,’ in order to 

*I know thei*e will be soiTow out of this,’she make way for him, Mr Arthur Loring? The 
said, without looking up from the carm‘t.— tliought was bitterly humiliating to him ; iftitil 
‘Good-bye, Mr Loring. I think you had better it occurred to him that perhaps another arrange¬ 
ment miglit Imvo been made at the Annuitants’ 
office during the past week. 

‘Well, now,’ said Arthur Loring by-and-by, 
when they had become confidential on the subject 
and wore sitting on one of the seats in Sloane 
Square, ‘the question is, are you Mulling to make 
Jack a happy man ? ’ • 

‘Oh, quite M'illing, Mr Luring,’ she answered 
Maud Liivelle, whom he worshipiied ; and it was j simply ; ‘ but it isn’t that exactly. 1 don’t know 
at the same time maddening and sickening that that 1 ouglit to consent this particular time, 
every thought of the kind should receive its though Miss Maud tells me*that 1 should.’ 
sudden death-blow from the despicable fact of ‘liliss Lavelle says you should?’ remarked 
an empty purse. The iron M-ent into liis soul. Loring ivitli livelier iuterc.st. 

It w us no M’onder he looked savage ‘ Ves, sir. Vou see, Jack L losing his place 

As lie went tearing along tlie jMvement down to-day, though of course he is sure to get another 
Rloanc Street, his aspect and impetuosity scut an one.’ 

exceedingly pretty maiden flying out of his M'ay ‘Does Miss Lavelle know this’’ he inquired, 

before him. Ile'cuuhl not a und noticing lier turning to look alter a passing omnibus. 

after a uhile, and M’hen he saw her going along ‘Oh yes, ami she is very sorry ; but still she 

at th.it pace, now and tlicn glancing Ijack at him tliinks 1 ought not to hold back.’ 

over her shajiely little shoulder, the idea strie k ‘ Why is he losing his plai*e 1 ’ 

him—<lid she fancy he was pui’-ning her to take ’Die girl looketl up, her face rod M'ith surpri.'^c. 

her hie? lie liad to stop and laugh, tlie incite- ‘1 thought you kneu-, sir,’ she answered gently, 

incut wa^ so irresistible; ami the ciirnuis tiling ‘They will not want Jack when you go to the 

MMS that the girl stojiped too, ivgarded him otiirc ’ 

doubtfully an instant, and then laughed like- ‘ Very well, Kitty. Tell Jack I am not going 

M’ise. It M'as altogether u comedy of the pave- to the otlice, ami then, I suppose, he M’ill be kept 

nient. on. 1 shall ivrite myselt to my uncle presently 

yiu* v’aited for him while he approached, and to sa^* that 1 have chang(‘d my mind.—No, 
for his Ide he could not think M'hat it all meant, no,’ he aiidetl laughing, as lie saw the girl pi'C- 
As there M'as no doubt that she ^Yus M’aiting for oaring to remonstrate; ‘you are quite wrong, 
him, he halted when he came uj> witli licT, look- Kitty. 1 hail niado up my mind before I met 
ing into her very winsome piuk-and-white luce yon, and nothing would make me alter it.—Shall 
with coii'-iderahle surpiLe amt interest. I tell yo« why, since you linve told me so much? 

‘Laiv, Mr ].<oring,’ she said, showing her imdty 1 detest Mr Longfield, and could not work under 
teetli in a laugh, ‘never liiok as it you’d eat a him.’ 

body when a body wants to speak to you.’ Kitty drew a breath as long ami deep as the 

‘I’m not a cannibal, yet,’he aii.swered, joining capacity of her sinull bosom admitted, and said: 
in the laugh ; ‘ hut it 1 was, you would be a very • J can wtdl understand that, Mr Loring. Every 
dainty body Ui catch and—eat’ one detests him.’ 

He rciognised the gill now, tliough he liad lie -would have liked to ask if jMiss Lavelle 
only casually .seen her once or tw ice at Ins uncle’s was included iu ‘every one,* for he W'as afraid she 
house. She was Maud’s maid ; ami of cour.se was ; but of course he did not ask 
Arthur boc.ime at once attentive and interested, ‘8o that dillicnlty being removed, Kitty% I 
and walked on w’lth her. Equally of com-se he sujipose you will decide to give Jack,his M'uy iu 
expeeteil that the girl w'anted to speak to him rcgiu'd to the nuirriuge.—IViieii and where is it 
concerning her mi.strcss ; but to his great burpri.-se to take place ? 1 shouM like to come and see 

he discovered presently that she had no bueh it.’ 

intention. She wanted to talk to him aljout | ‘Oh, M’ould you, Mr Loring?’ cried Kitty 
herself,^ and about herself, loo, in 4he most : quickly with a violent blu-sh. ‘And that is just 
interesting relation which a girl can have. After whut 1 wanted to—to ask y<»u, sir. If you would 
a good deal of blushiiig and giggling, he learned —would kindly consent to be—be best-man to 
that Kitty—which was her iiaiiie--was pri\*utely Jack?’ 

engaged to a young man, who was pressing on To sec Kitty collapse after that effort, and 
the propriety of their marrying without further clasp her ftny hands tightly together, and stare 
delay. luteiTogated as to the young man’s name straight before her MUtli the rigid look of a 
and pi* 08 pects, Kitty confessed, sliyly, that his person ready ior the w'orst that could happen, was 
name was ‘Jack’—Jack Hornby, and that by a sight of interest. Loring looked at ner for a 
profession he w'as a clerk. The name struck few seconds, dumfouuded by so unexpected a 
Loring as one that he had heard before, hut he request, and unable to make anything of it; then 
could not recollect where, until the girl gave him his good-humour came to his aid, and he laughed. 
Uie uncomfortable inlormation that Mr Hornby ‘ilut, Kitty,’ he said, ‘I haven’t the pleasure 


not come here again, even ii your iiiicic invites 
you.’ 

Arthur Loring swejit out of the house looking 
savage. It is little to say that his blood was 
boiling. There were a humlred-aiid-one wild 
notions dancing through his liead — desperate 
schemes for blowing sky-high that infamoufe and 
heartless jdot for the disposal of poor, innocent 
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of knowing Jack: If I hod, and he asked me to 
etand by him on that trying 1 would be 

delighted.’ f 

‘Ob, thank you, Mr Loring; that’s all I want 
to know. Jack will call on you and ask you. 
And it is to be iu that church over the road— 
Trinity Church, you know, with the two little 
to^'^rs in front’ 

* So, then, it was already acttled, Kitty 1 ’ 

* I’m afraid it was, sir,’ the girl answered 
ehyly. ‘ It is to be on Friday.’ 

‘Very well, Kitty,’ he said, rising, ‘if Jack 
comes and asks uie to act as best-man, I shall not 
fail him. What o’clock is it to be V 

‘Twelve, sir—and many thanks,’ the girl 
answered, curtseying, and* tripping away buck to 
Cadogan Square. 

He looked after her for a while, and then 
turned away up the King’s Road with a sigh 
In the space of a fe^^ minutes he had forgotten 
all about the maid’s wediling in the reaction ol 
his feelings concerning himself. 

One duty, however, lie at once perftmued 
while the heat was upon him—not, indeed, that 
there was any pvob.ibility of his altering his 
mind. He went into a sUtioner’s sh<ip and 
wrote a brief and decided line to his uncle, 
addressed olJicially to the office in Pull Mall, 
declining to accept the employment olFcred to 
him. This being off his mind, with a cortaiu 
feeling of comfort in his bi-east referable to the 
case of Mr John Hornby, Arthur proceeiled to 
beat up hid uncle Ilalpli. 


OPALS. 

No precious stone has had a bettc^r exjierieiice of 
the fickleness of ]>oj)ular lavoiir than has the 0]>al. 
In the enrly days of the world’s history this gem 
was prized above all others, and was looked upon 
as the embodiment of (*verything l.hat W'us lucky. 
A Roman dame prized none of her jK)ssesMuns 
80 highly as lier ojials, and fortunate indei'd did 
she consider herself if .she, happened to he the 
owiuir of a moi-e than oidinarily heautiful speci¬ 
men. The fair fame of llie opal remained nn- 
tamished throughout the middle agi-s ; and two 
or three hundred years ago our ancesf,<)r8 shciwed 
a fondne.sa for thu- heautiful stone w'hich rivalled 
that displayi'd for it )iy the Romans. P>ut hy a 
strange fmik of fashion the opal was brought 
down fropj its high e.state. It is l)(*c.oniing 
popular again now; hut in the earlier days of 
the century it was almost valueless, so great was 
the diaci'cdit which superstitious peojde liad cast 
upon it. This dislike to the oi>al has heeii 
attributed to the Russians, for the stone i^ so 
unpopular among the subjects of the (V,ar that 
should one. of them happen to ’descry an opal, 
nothing will induce him or her to make any pur¬ 
chases that day. There is a umvcrsal la'lief 
among them that every kind of bad luck is sure 
to follow transactions entered into on a day upon 
which an opal has been brought before Ilnur 
notice. The reason for this antipathy is that 
Russians regard this gem as the embodiment of 
the ‘ evE eye.’ 


I Sii* Walter Scott must to a certain extent be 
; uiade responsible for the had odour in which the 
opal has found itself of late years. In Anne of 
Geierdein he alludes to the belief tliat the Mexi¬ 
can opal loses its lieauty when ex]Kjaed to the 
action of water, and puts this doNv^ to super¬ 
natural agency. Hence arose the idea that to 
■wear an opal is the royal road to all manner of 
ill-luck, and that as a love-tokoii the stone shows 
the continuance or decline of the giver’s affections 
in pro]>ortion as its ci>loui*s ai*e bright or clouded. 
Whenever its hues suddenly changed, misfortune 
of some kind or another Avas believ(*d to he close 
at liand. 

The imi«^)uilarity of the opal is, however, 
cajiable jof Iwlng e.\))laim'(l in a more prosaic 
manner. It is a welhkiKuvu fact that the stone 
in an o]>al ring is viuy apt to be lost in an 
unaecoimtihh* and mysterious fasliion. This 
ai'iso.s from the tact that the ojaO pos.ses8es the 
characteristic, of becoming .slightly enlaigcd under 
the inilueiiee (tf heat. When, Ihelefoiv, its 
owner’s hand gets hot, it is liable to swell and 
force its setting (qK'ii to a certain extent. When 
it grows cold again, the gem ref,urns to its original 
size. Tliis juoeess is re]>eated until the setlhig 
becomes sullicieiilli enlarged lo allow tlie stone 
to droj) out uniiolieed. Anolbei eijualli jiractieal 
reasmi for the ill tavour willi wliu h ()j)als are 
I regarded is tliat they are very ea.sily broken, and 
! cannot tlH*i<*fore be lo<»ked ujkui as safe inve.st- 
j luents. 

I The.se beanliful gems are a.s a rule small; but 
: ipiite a small i>pal if of r<‘ally line colour will 
readily sell for four or live jfoumls; and the ]>nee 
increases very rapidly with size. An <)]>al whiih 
hits a diameter ot half an inch may not 1 h- vorlli 
more than a .sovereign, whei-eas anotlier, no 
larger, but jtoNsesMiig biilliant hues, mil coni- 
maiid a l>id ot a thousand ju.unds, or even more. 
The most magnihcent .sjieeimen i>f this gem in 
existence is one wliicb uas iniearlh(‘d in the 
Hungarian mines a hundjed and twenty' years 
ago. It WHS acejuired liy the Austi'iau (Toxern- 
ment, and now rests in the Imjierial cabinet at 
, Vienna. An otter of sixty' thousand ivounds made 
^ for It by a Jeweller was jvtiwd. Tins sjvleiidid 
, stone weighs .s<‘\eiiteeu ouiK’es ; it. is nearly four 
inche.s ii) length, and is indesenbably lovely in 
cohuuing If ancient records are to lie believed, 
it ts, liowever, bv iio means the most valuable 
oj>al that has ever been di.scovered. A Roman 
senator, Nonius by name, is said to liave xvorn in 
his ring one xvhieh, though no bigger than a liazcl 
nut, was of such suriiassiiig brilliancy that its 
worth wa.s estimated at various sums ranging 
from a hundred thousand iiounds of our money to 
a (juarter of a million. When Cksipatra pledged 
the enaiiK Hired Antony in a draught of vinegar 
111 xvliicU tradition says that she hod dissolvea a 
pearl of fahuloiis worth, the enslaved triumxdr 
endeavoured to ohuun ]ioss<*asion of Nonius’ opal 
ill order that he might present it to the beautiuil 
P’gyqitian. But the senator was too fond of liis 
splendid jewel to lie induced to part with it, and 
so sought refuge in flight, recognising the fact 
that his master, having failed to obtain the gem 
he coveted by fair means, would have no hesita¬ 
tion in resorting lo foul. In vain did Antony 
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try to find him. He concealed liimself and hiH aeoin to have been noticed by later observere, so 
precious oj»al so successfully that the latter has its existence must be looked upon as not proven, 
never Ixjen seen or luiard of since. The Empresses Eug<^;jii<* and Josejddiic were 

Arabia and Syria are wiid to have l>e(*n the noted, the fijrmer for the aversion with which 
countries from whicli the ancients obtained tlieir slie regarded the opal, the latter for her devotion 
ojials. They are, liowever, no longer renowned to the gem. Jost^diine’s opals wore the wonder 
for this 2 MirticuIar gem. Common varieties of the of her brilliant court. One which she More on 
otial aie found in many i>arts of the world ; but gi’and occasions gave forth such vivid fia.she^ of 
the 2 )ivcious or noble, opal is mined almost e.x- light as to I'arii for itself the name Sinundu de 
clusively in Hungary and Hondiii'as Tlie most Truic (the burning of Trov). Ojials are almost 
brilliantly coloured stones come Irom Kremnilz invariably ])oli.shed with a convex surface, both 
and Dubiiik in tlie former country, thougli i»er- because of their brittleness, which renders it 
haps Czerwenitza and Kjisc.lum ai‘e better known unsjife to cut them into facets, and because the 
as the homes of the oi»al. Tlie neiglibourhocKl of )day of <'olour.s is tliiis be.st disjdayed. 

Gracias-a-Dios is the ])nncipal lo<-alitv in Hon-__ 

duras for this gi*m Tlie Hungarian oiials are 

the finest in the M'orld Those winch come fi-om 'IHE CLANG OF TWE WOODEN SIIOON. 
Honduras are lefw milkv, and are also .somewhat ^ i.ancashike stokv. 

deficient in that hery lustiv M’ltich i.s so stnking 

a characteristic of tlie 1 h‘s1 stones. Nolde ojmls CiiM’TKU n. - oonti.usion. 

have beiMi iliscovered in the lame Isles, and Tjmk went quietly on. i^uinincr and autumn 


(Queensland has jirodiiced some of goixi quality, awav- 

Tlie (Qu<‘eusland oj«ils cannot be cut in c<*nvex ‘ i • 


five months since that Whit-Moinlay, 


ilie Uu<‘eusland oi«ils cannot lie cut in c<*nvex .. i .. *i ^ ,,, ii i. . 

c 4i ^ 1 i- 1 *1 r 1 J'Jul 111 those live months Oswald woke up to a 

form after tlie usual t.ishion, as they are tound „ ^ , , , , , , , , t ^ “ 

111 thin films siuvad ovi*j’ tin* M'alls of lis.'^ures mistake lie hud made. The 

in ironstone iiouiiles. A variety of ojial ciilled diusjon wub over, borne men miglit have made 
Jfi/di'ophuiie possesses the jieeiilui?' projicrtv oi the best of it, and ^ome out all the better for the 
only assuming tianspariaicy M'lieii llirowii int(» discipline involved in the jiroccss. Oswald ivius 
MMter. A more ciuious and h's' agrei'uble ehar- hardly of that class at present, M'lmtever he. might 


actenslic is the one ]>osses,se«l by the fire opal of be in time to conn*. Heady' enough to take hia 
Mexieij It IS a \erv beautiful stone, but some ^yj,y M'hile the impulse was upon him, he 

«,...cin».ns athT they l.av.. U-.n tl« inevitable 

exiiosed to the air loi a .short time, losing their ,, it • a ^ i i 

bemitv euluvlv. Tb,' euh a,ulo;...u» ea^^e, t.. tbi>, O-oescs au.I dieappoiiitments bud 

uiiKiiii. jiiwicius stones is (lie (uni in use, whicli I'ever liitlierto ei.iiie within the range of bis expe- 
also soiuelimes shows a tendeiicv U) lose its line I'lmce. JM’oiii his unsatialactory home-life, he 
after it lias been bri>ug!il to the light. Ine.xperi- ‘Iritted into the habit ot spending his evenings at 
eneed ])ers<ms wlio li<ive j)Uie]i;ised tin* opals m Fairtiehl, wliere his mother and Laura Franks M’ere 
the itnigli luive oiteii liatl causi* 1«) bewail their ever ready to talk to and amuse him. I^liriam’s 
rashness m entering a busuiess oi wliieh they existence was tacitly ignored by them. What 
wiTc ignm.nil, (or Ilic stuiic.-- they iiciiiiin-d al they li.ive in common? Laura knew that 

hiK 1 J.riccs have become .luite cdimrless and ,manned f.,,. e^.l. nf.hee 


without value. 


she and Oswald had been destined for each other 


The iiidesceiit colours of the opal have pimled iB^her, it aAIiriam’s ill-fated beauty had 

lajudaries more than any other peculiarity of belM'ecn, ami she could buve liked him 

precious stones. Many dillVi cut theories have well, have understood and contented him, as poor 
been advanced ioaccjouiit for the brilliant changes simjde Miriam never would. 

of hue. It is eel tain that the sbuie ciuitaiiis no Uhl Thomas Ashworth took no notice, though 
]>igUH*nt, but that Hie play of eolour.s i.s due to he saw iur more of xvlmt Mcnt on about him than 


peculiarities 111 Its structure. SirDaxid IhvM'.ster he was in the habit of acknowledging to the 
g?ive it as his opinion lliat iiuiiicnms imcio.scopic public. Miuhof the father’s iiride in his hund- 
pores arranged in jiarallel lines an- responsilde some lad had died iloM’n in the disapj)oiiitnient of 
for the colours of the. opal, ami attributed th(‘ that mairiage. It made no dittereiicc that his 
differences ot tint to vaiiatious lu the si/cs of oun niotlier in her day had been a mill-worker; 
these jMire.s. His ideas have been folloMvd and perhaps he felt the stronger on that ucepunt ; and 
elaborated by others who have investigated the it was hardly in liunmii natuie thj^t he should 
subject, and their researches lead to the ctuiclu- nut find a ccitam gnm .satisfaction in the present 
sion tliat the hues of the ojial arise from a state state of affuii's. 

of attairs similar fi> that which prcxluees the xvell- The binurt villa was lust becoming something of 
known colours of thin jdates. A ray^of light a prison to its mistress. Her ciliication made scant 
is reflected fi*om the anterior surface of a very ju'ogress. Aftei- twenty, it is not easy passing 
thill film ; another r:*y is reflected from the into entirely ney ‘grooves. She was cut off from 
posterior surface; ami the meeting of the'two all lier past friends and acquaintances. Lisbetli, 


rays give.s rise to the varying lines which 


Mho faithtnlly came the evenings when Mr 

i\ _1.1 .....T x.* 


much admired. Humboldt tells us that a variety Oswald was at Fairfield, and departed before he 
of opal found in Gilifomia has a matrix satu- returneil, m'us the only connecting link left She 
rated M’ith watei*, and is consequently soft enough made no headway among OsM’alas friends ; they 
when fiiMt unearthed to be broken between the summetl her up in one brief sentence—‘Pretty* 

*1_U T?_ *..^*1.- ..1 _ 1 ..X __.f_- _1 •_X *:• 
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gentleman, give me a working>inan,’ said Lisbetli 
in one of those solitarjr vigil& ‘ 1 \\ not sit in an 
empty bouse while be wc^it off aumsinc bimsel 
with other folk, for any gentleman going. 

‘ It’s with his own folk,’ was Miriam’s response. 
* I cannot talk like them to him. It would all be 
difierent if I’d been a hwly too.’ 

‘Jjady or no lady, he married thee, and he’d 
noan favour Fairtield so often with his company 
but for that Miss Franks and her mincing 
ways.’ - 

‘That’s my business, Li&betb,’ said Mrs Oswald 
with some dignity. ‘ I’m noan going to find 
fault with liim ior being civil lo his own cousin. 
If I dunnot complain about him, you needn’t 
begin.’ 

Lisbeth got up to go.* ‘Very well, Miriam; 
it’s thy business. But when I wetl, I ’ll mak 
it mine to find a man without cousins of that sort, 
or 1 ’ll stay as i am. Thou ’»t gotten a fine house, 
but thou ’st gotten iittHe else by it, as far as I can 
mak out' 

It was an hour later before Oswald came in, 
and all that hour Miriam !s<it wearily watching 
the fire. She kept up a brave front before 
Lisbeth, but she was growing tiretl and hopeless 
—the 'fine house’ op]n*essed her. The long 
dajrs might be lonely, but the efiort to lind some¬ 
thing to talk about wlieii Oswald did come home 
was often far worse. She would see him shrink 
and his brows contract so many times over some 
expression Hiat came quite naturally to lier lips; 
the old love-talk ha<l come to an end ; and it 
was almost us though they spoke two separate 
languages. 

She had spelt out a newspaper paragraph a day 
or two before to the elfect tliat a wile ought to 
enter into and identify herself with her husband’s 
ursuits, jf she wished to retain any hold upon 
is alfectiona. Miriam pondei-ed it over as she 
sat waiting—it sounded so eu.'>y, if she only knew 
how to begin. 

She looked up with a sudden insph’jition as her 
husband came m. ‘Oswald, I’m going*into the 
town to-morrow afternoon; shall 1 come round 
by the mill tor you utter she began eagerly ; 
this was to be the first step in the new direc¬ 
tion. 

Oswald looked a little snrprise<l. Miriam had 
never been near the mill since the day site niutted 
her loom for ever. ‘Well, 1 don’t know, Miriam, 
You can, if you like ; but I can’t say precisely 
what time 1 bIiuII be ready to leave.’ 

It was not ail enthusiastic permission ; but 
Miriam hakl to her purpose. If Oswald would 
talk to her, .even if it was only about the mill 
or the cotton market, it would be better than 
utter silence. 

It was a clear November afternoon, with a 
touch of early fro^t in the air, when she turned out 
of the High Street, which was the chief shopping 
thoroughfare, into the well-reiutynbcred eprarter. 
There was the bridge over the canal; theie the 
turn that led to Whitworth Siding; there the 
great sipiare mill, with its long rows of narrow 
windows, some already lighting up. She passed 
through the gate and by Stott’s box unnoticed, 
and made her way to the private office. Near the 
outer door she came full upon her father. It 
was out of Joshua’s regular track, and he was 
ihere for reasons best known to himself. He 


huriied a short pipe into his pocket at the sound 
of footsteps, and then drew it out again when he 
found it was only his- daughter—not Madam 
Ashworth herself. 

‘Oh, it’s thee, is it, lass!—Whot’a j^ate 
nowl’ 

‘Nothing. I’m only come in for Oswald. I 
was pii&fting dose to the mill.’ 

‘Well, he’s iu there, I reckon, and owd 
Thomas too ; so thou ’It get the pair of ’em.’ 

He pointed with his thumb over his shoulder, 
and shulHcd oil' to his own department M'ithout 
further cei*emonv. Miriam hesitated a minute 
before she pushed open the inner door. She had 
not counted upon meeting her father-in-law at 
the outset of her enterprise. The office gas was 
not liglite<l, but a dull led fire-glow shone through 
the roughened glass, and there was a sound of 
hushed voices. 

Oswald was .speaking. ‘ It’s no use, father. 
The fact’s tliere, whether it’s spoken about or 
not Every day it’s harder work going home. I 
don’t know how it’s to end.’ 

‘ There’s no end to it, lad. You ’ll liave to do 
I as the rest of us have done before your time— 
, ,iust make up your mind to it. You made your 
I own bed ; you ’ll have to lie on it.’ 
j Oswald laughed, a bitter, mirthless little laugh. 
l‘l suppose I'll have to. Do you think I’m 
! not finding that out f<»r myself ( I'm <loing my 
I best, father—I am, indeed ; but you can’t guess 
what a lioi rible niglitmare that hout-e is to me. 

. I'lie \ery stu-vants look down upon us—1 ’m deud- 
i sick of it all.’ 

1 Miriam waited for no more ; she walked softly 
' away down the passage to the famihur gronnd- 
j tloor room. A cuiious fancy (ame upon her to 
j go look at her old loom. The machinery was 
I buzzing and whirring about her once more. That 
; was the spot wliere she had worked the long 
I hours through, li.'-teniiig for the sound of Ids foot 
I Through that tloor she used to cat< li the first 
' .sight of the gray ulster in the days that were 
' all suudiine, the days before she had found 
, out how brief and bitter love could be. Then* in 
' that dusty loom slie had hist learned to love 
him. 

I She loved him still, through all the pain and 
j loneline.-is that never waveiod. She would not 
j marry liim again ; she knew better what that 
j meant now ; but love him—love him bhe alw.ays 
' would. The busy wheelb chanted it like a lefraiii 
in her ears. She was btanding close to the revolv¬ 
ing siiait, so close that the wind stirred the 
Irmges on her dress. She looked down at it 
vaguely, thinking of the coar.se linen ‘brat’ that 
u.sed to shroud her working-gown, of things that 
happened long ago, wlien she and Lisbeth wei*e 
little childieii together. The throbbing uproar 
was hke^'au old friend, a crooning lullaby hush¬ 
ing out all other jarring sounds and noises. 

The bell for clo.sing clanged out haishly from 
its tower over the entrance ; the long proces¬ 
sion of wooden ejogs came filing through the 
gateway and ti’ainped away down the street 
Tliomas Ashworth buttoned up his overcoat and 
trudged home to Fairfield ; but Oswald sat still, 
brooding over the office fire alone. Miriam 
was not likely to come now ; she must have 
changed her mind. And he was in no huny 
to get back to his own roof-tree. In the silence 
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and solitude, Oswald was 8i{UAring matters up 
with himself. His father never weakened the 
force of his remaj'ks by vain repetition, and 
that word of kindly comiuou-seiise from him 
had not been without effect. Wliat w’lis the 
use of complaining? Miriam and he were 
inariied, and would have to fight it out together 
to the end. “And she was never obstinate about 
trifles; quick wwds and little unlieeded slights 
that she had patiently jmt up witli came crow'd- 
ing back to his niin<l. Osw'ald’s face grew softer 
as the hours stole on. The hollow fire collapse*! 
into white ash and cinders at la.^t. Ho got up 
.with a start and looke*! at liis watch. Nine 
o’clock. It was surely time to set his face home¬ 
ward now, and he was stiff and dully with sitting 
so long. 

He felt lighter than he had foi* weeks as he 
turned in at his own gate and let Imuself in with 
his latchkey. Jane was crossing the lobby with 
a tray of crockery. She looked at him with a 
surprised face. ‘Hasn’t the mistress come with 
you, sir '^’ 

‘Mistress? No. Is .she not in?’ 

‘She h.isii’t been in Miice two o’doik She said 
she W'as coming bade with you, sir.’ 

Osw'ahl p<i.s}-ed on into the empty .sitting room, 
lie was ast«uiished, but not piuliculaily uneasy. 
Miriam must have hto))ped at her lutliei’s. it 
w’os not like her certainly, Imt perhaps she had 
been dull. 11 .du* did m»t turn up pi'csently, he 
would g<» round for her. 

She <lid not turn iij), and he acv(»iding1y went 
round. It struck him od<l]y its lie knocked at 
tlic house-door that this was the fust time in all 
his brief courtship or inanied life that he had 
visited his latlier-in-l.nv’?. abode 

Idsbeth o)»eiie<l the d<Jor. ‘ Wby, it’s surely ' 
Mr Oswndd ” she cried, peering out into the daik- 
11 CS.S ‘Wliat’.s amiss with i\liji.Lin 

‘Isn’t she here?’ deiiuuided Oswald, stepping; 
in j>ast her. ! 

Lisbeth Uxdc no noti«‘o. She stood with a' 
puzzled face, Indding the d<xjr-latch. She had 
evidently been half asleep at the fire.side. Joshua 
had already retired, hut odours of his presence 
still floated hazily about. The deal table was 
littered with the leniains «»f supper; heavy clogs 
lay lust as they bad been kicKe*! olf upon the 
fender. Oswald totik in the whole room in one 
coinpreheii.sive glance; for the fir.st time, he 
begun to realise something of tlie wide diffei'*:uce 
between liis wife’s training and his own. 

‘ Where is she gone he asked sharply. J 

‘How should 1 know? 1 haiinut put eyes on l 
her sin last neet this tune. She’s noan here that 
often you need come to us seeking her.’ 

Oswald stared at her in blank dismay. ‘Tht*n, 
where can she be ? fcllie w'ont out early this 
afternoon.' ^ 

‘She was at the mill after you at five o’clock.’ 

‘She w'as not,’ contradicted her brotlier-in-law. 
‘I w'ttited there long after every one else Uud 
gone.’ 

‘But 1 tell yon she w’or,’ asserted Lisbeth. 

‘ Feythcr spoke to her in the yaixl himseL’ 

‘ Then sne must have got locked in somehow. 
It’s very sti'ange,’ said Oswahl, glad of even so 
much information. ‘I’m sorry 1 disturbed you, 
Lbbeth. 1 ’ll go there and see.’ 

A useless quest Even if she hod been by any 


chance fastened in, there was still the iiigUt-watch« 
man on the premises. She mij'ht have bees 
home three times ov^r. Utterly bewilder^, 
Ostt'uld W'ent ixiimd to Fairfield and told his 
father about it Thomas Ashworth looked 
keenly at his son from under his shaggy brows, 

‘Vou’ve hud no woi-ds with her about any¬ 
thing, Oswald?’ , 

‘Not a shadow of one in the sense you mean; 
and if we had, Miriam wa.s never one to beai* u 
grudge.’ 

‘ ’I'hcn the best thing you can do is to keep it 
quiet, and hope she will come back in time to 
save any gossip. Perhaps you’d better say noth¬ 
ing about it up-stall's.’ 

‘Just what 1 was j^oing to suggest They 
woiihl not care very much what became of poor 
Miriam.’ 

it was poor >fiiiam ali'cady, and she had only 
been away these few lioiiix Truly, thei'e are 
seafeons wIk.'Ii absence is a knt<lly friend. 

0 ^waUl went liomc al‘t<r that, and dismissed 
the inquisitive servants to bed; but he walked 
[ restles'sly about the lion.se foi the greater part of 
the night It’ he could have xet off in any one 
ihivction, or done bornething, he would not have 
minded so luucii ; hut the blank uncertainty of 
it perph‘.\cd him solely: eveiy hour beenied like 
two. Neveitlielebs, lie had to bear it That was 
'riiursday iiiglit H was not till Momlay after¬ 
noon that ilierc was any sign of light upon the 
mvbtery. It cam<* just befc^re closii^-tiine, in 
the .‘'bape of a binned blotted note to Thomas 
A.shwoith. Oswald and he were abme in the 
' ollice, and he broke it open without a suspicion 
' as to Its contents : 

Sin—Will you tell O'-wald for me that I 
wuiinot ever be any more tumble to him agen. 
1 heai'il what lie vvor saying to you at the mill 
the other night. I went m among the looms 
after ami ti led to mak away with mysel, but I 
gut frightened—1 couldnt do it. 1 vvor brought 
up to \v(»nlv, ami I can get my own living here 
well enough. 1 worii’t lit to be bis wife, but I 
didn’t lightly understand things then. Dunnot 
show him this letter, 1 couldn’t write it fit lor 
iiim to bee. 

<l'Iiat was all. 'rhonuis Ashworth read it over 
twice, and deliberately handed it across the desk 
to his sou. ‘ Oswald, 1 think that concerns you 
more than me,’ he saul huskily; and then he put 
on ins hat and went away, leaving Oswald to read 
it alone, untroubled by any comments. 

Ami so Minum dropjiod out of tlieii^auidst as 
completely as thougli the grave had alr^iiuly closed 
over her. All efforts at ti’acing her were un¬ 
availing. One little unit more or less in the 
great working-class jxumlation, one ‘ baud,’ or 
twenty, in those crowded lactones, how should 
her existence attract any notice, or ti*avel beyond 
the bound of tl*e loums where she might be 
working ? 

The liousc^on the Lancabter lload was closed 
and deserted ; the winter rains and snows beat 
unheeded on the slirouded windows. Oswald 
did not go back to Fairfield ; some undefined 
feeling of loyalty to his abbenl wife kept him 
back 71*0111 that course. He had gone there too 
often in days past, and just now, Laura Franks 
I or anything else connected with that time was 
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not a subject he cared to be reminded of. He 
took a couple of rooms outside the town, and 
spent his time chiefly the mill in close hard 
urork, and there is no panacea like wut for all 
troubles, whether of iuin<l, body, or estate. 

It was not a cheerful time. The bleak skies 
above had their counterpart in his own leflec- 
tiqps. It was the first tangle in the silken thread 
of his life. His lather's name and money had 
smoothed out all difficulties heretofoi*e ; but this 
Wits his own, uiul possibly he would be none the 
woi'se for haviim to wrestle through it alone. 

As the months crept on, the long late w’inter 
broke up into spring. The brown uioom grew 
green and grassy once more, white splashes of 
daisies come out in the gray fields under llMvi'^*>*y 
shadow of the giant cliimncys. The June sun¬ 
shine was sweeping over the whole land with a 
floodtide of life and colour that touched evim 
the grimy Millgatc district with fleeting beauty. 
And it was on one (h* these blue June mornings 
that Miriam came to her end of the tanglvil 
thread. A telegram was brought in to Oswald 
late one afternoon tss he was explaining some 
matter of business to bis broker, and he opened 
it as ho stooil, nut too well pleased at tlie inter¬ 
ruption. His brow grew da,mp os he read the 
message: ‘ Miriam is dying. Come at once if 
you wish to see lier.’ The address was some 
obscure street in Manchester. 

He looked up at his companion, who was sur¬ 
veying him inquiriiigl}’. ‘Vou must go to iny 
father for ilie rest,’ he sabl, in a quick hard voice, 

‘ ami t€*ll liini 1 have ha<l to go away suddenly.’ 

Half an hour later, Oswald M’as in the train. 
It was a short journey—a dozen miles or so. He 
sat staring stupidly through the window, at the 
crinkled leaves on the hedges, the la/.y barges on 
the winding canal, by-and-by the biicktiekls and 
dense rows of blackeiie<l streets that fence in the 
northern cotton city, lie sprang into a hansom 
the moment the train drew up at the plat¬ 
form, and ordered the man to drive his hardest 
Through broad thoroughfares bonleml fvith band-! 
some shops, through miles of towering warehouses 
Btretching in one unbroken phtdanx, through 
dark railway arches, and alleys and lanes 
wrapped in dim twilight even this sunny June 
evening, they came to the place where Miriam 
had hidden herself. A long row of cottf^je luuiaes 
close un^er the wing of a huge factory, a factory 
that fot^iize and gauntness ami general ugliness 
left Ashworth’s far in the rear. Oswald sent 
away his cab at the end of the street, and walked 
down the pavement to look for the number given 
in the mesa:ige. 

A tidy, decent-looking woman was looking out 
of the door, evidently expecting him. *Uow is 
she?’ he asketl anxiously. 

* Mortal bad, sir. The doctor said she couldn’t 
see the day ouU The baby came this luurning— 
it’s a boy, sir.’ , 

Baby ! The room reeled round before Oswald’s 
eyes ; somehow, he had never given one thought 
to the possibility of that 

‘I’ve none of my own, so she lo<lged with us 
for company, like ; and a hard-working lass she 
wtu* as long us she wor able. It como upon her 
Bttdden-Uke.’ 

The woman was leading the way up a cork- 
sci'ew staircase as she spoke, into a small front 


room. The window was set wide open for air, 
and the street cries and noises came in and 
mingled curiously with the hush inside. Miriam 
was lying on a low bed in the comer, her baby 
beside her. 

Oswald will have forgo! ten most things when 
he forgets the light that bi-oke over the perfect 
beauty of the still face as be entered. What 
need was there for words? What was anything 
that he could say, in presence of the pitiful 
tragedy fast closing in ? lie knelt down by 
her, feeling as if the little room bad suddenly 
widened out into some cathedral slirine. There 
were no confessions or explanations either asked 
or given. The lime for tlieni had gone by. All 
of the past that he was ever to know from her 
had been lold in that one blurred note to his 
father. 

‘you’ll tak care of liirn, Oswald,’ she said, 
when they lifted the baby away from beside her, 
—‘ tak care of liiiii ; he’s thy owm little lad.’ 

Oswald promised — and in the years that 
followed made his promise good. 

She spoke once or twice more ; but it was 
always ot their happy courting days—of the days 
when Oswald had been all the world to bur. He 
was that still ; ami presently, holding his hand 
to till* end, she quietly slipped away on the last 
long journey. 

There is a story recorded of a w’oman who was 
once forgiven many misdeeds ‘because she loved 
much,’ It was so with Miriam. Oswald foigot 
all her imperfections of spw'ch, her shortcomings 
in the M’ay oi manners and training ; be only 
remembers that she hud the fairest face he ever 
saw, and that she loved him. 

Sl'MMEU IN THE UEvVUT. 

Srama-TiaiB may lose its freshest tints, 

Aixl Aiitiuun luiivcs their gold, 

The bitter blast and snowy wjeath 
Muy sweep a<*ross thi' wold ; 

But tbe yents aie full of sjdondours 
That nevci will dejunt, 

Foi they shed etoinai fiagiance 

When theic’s Suiuinei in the Heuit 

The shudott.s linjjer on the earth, 

The snnlk'.niiis hide away, 

The sad mists fohl their chill white hands 
About the face of day; 

The tumult uiid the rush of life 
8ound aye ui street and mart; 

But they cannot drown Iite's music 
When theie’s ISummer in the Heart. 

The city towers arc ciumbling fust, 

’And tottoi to their lull; 

The ivied castle on the height 
Shows niiiny a ruined wall; 

But men build cteiTial dwellings 
With stiaii^ie and wondrous art, 

They arc shiines for the Immortals 
When there’s Suiuuier in the Heart. 

BaVIP RvSSRLL AlTXBV. 
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NEW lYESTMINSTER. 

Such was the name elioseri hy Her Oracions' 
Majesty Queen Victerla to he jii\en to the jn-in- 
cijHil city on the luainhincl of Ih'itiHli Colunihia. 
Between New WestiuiustiT ami Westminster of 
histone memory there is imleed little ri'seia- 
hlanct*, thonj^h the small city <if the W<‘St can 
hoast of as ma^nitieenlly a i-iver as that of 

old Father Thames at any t>.irt of its course The 
site of the tonn was .si'leded hy (’olonel M<M»d\ in 
IS’)*), who with a st-nir of Sa]i]>ers and Miners laid 
out tlu* lines on which it is hiiill ; and a siihuih 
at a distaiK’e of a mile and a half from tin* Tost* 
ortici* still hears the name of Kij)]ierton, or is moiv 
familiarly ealle<I ‘ the (.‘amp,’ in memory of these 
! hyjTone days The old (iovernmmit ihmse, hvtely 
pulled down to make room fi»r a new ri-sidcin'e 
for the warihm of the Penitentiary, was the sren<‘ 
ol many a ])U‘asant danee and gathering before the 
: seat of the Provincial (fovernmeiit was moved 
to Victoria; and a hnek chimney standing alone 
ill its gloiy in Sapperton is poinksl <iut as being 
‘the eliimiH'V of the othcei-s’ messriKmi, and built 
of English brick.’ Tin* latter feature is deseiaing 
of notice, lor the native brick Would scarcely 
have weathered the wt'ar and tear of British 
C’oluiubia rains and frosts for thirty years wlth- 
I out crumbling away in tine iMiwder. 

No one coming into New Westminster on a fine 
May day, its so ofkn lia]»pens with n<‘w .settlei*s, 
can fail to Ih' charnied with the lovely situation 
and ap]M‘aranee the city pivsonts. Built on the 
]>ank of the Fi-aser River, which is at thig point 
thive-quarters of a mile broad, it risi^s in a st<‘cjt 
elope to a height of about throe hundml feet, 

' the brightly painted woo<Ien houwis peeping •at 
all points fi*om among the fresh green of the 
I many fruit-trees. On the noHli aiv the snow- 
i covered ridges of the (Jascade Mountains, witli the 
I huge summit of Mount Baker iieering across the 
b»i) of the nearer hill, and all looking dazzlingly 
white against a sky of the piiivst blue. The 
yellow 1)1*00111, which was introduced from Scot¬ 
land, and persistently refuses to ‘move on’ from a 


tavourite spot, makes hrilliant patches of colours 
at nf) great distance apart ell through the town. 
The view to the soulh hIiom,-^ tile fertile delta of 
llie Fi-aser River, and the Hat alluvial land of 
Snln Island, so nijich valued for agricultural 
pnrj loses. 

A new arrii.il coming in hy train, or, as we 
say, ‘on the train,’ is lirst of all struck by tlie 
gi*ouj)s of Indian tents and cabins on the cliff¬ 
like bank which runs clow by the Tver’s edge. 
As soon a.s Ibe season grows favourable, for 
the Mlmon-ti^hing, these Indians come down 
from their vaj’ion.'> winter resoiis in their long 
caiKH's, hollowed out of a single trt*o, and 
establi.sh tlieinseh’es with their wives, llieir 
babies, hens, Siwash ciiiv, and a multitude 
of IcUvs and peiiates. Here they slay, and 
with their bright-coloured s<‘arve.s, and tlie gay, 
yellow, blue, and I'ed dreshes of the women, 
give a im»st picturewpie effect to the hind- 
sc4ipe. Tliey are of different tribes, very pcace- 
al'h*, and uMiig llie C'hin<K>k jargon as a means 
of eoiumiiun’atioii both betueeii lhem?.elves and 
the uliite man. In stature they are sliort, with 
luTad Hat faces, thiek lil>s not ]n*otrn(liiig, .soft 
black eyes, and 4'oai*se straight black hair, which 
the men wear hanging down k) their sllpuldorH, 
and the women braid in jilaits. The hitter aUo 
bind a handkorebief of bngbt-coloured bunting 
over their foieheads, reaching almost t«<he eyes, 
and lied in a knot behind They have ali-cady 
devidoped as gieat a ui‘akiK‘ss for finery as 
their nion* civilised sistei*s, and delight ill the 
gayest-coloured cotton frocks -such an red 
trimmed with bright purple, or bine with an 
omnge Umler. NIany are tlie l>argain8 driven 
iK'tween them amfthc female, i) 0 ]»ulation of New 
Westmnister,^he former giving cast-off garments 
in c\(,hange for ihfteivnt varieties of Indian 
l)asket-waie; and freiiuently a much-covetod 
bright sivsh, or an ohl umbrella or sunshade, will 
secure I)ctter aiiich>s tlian more valuable goods 
and endless ])ersua«ion could do. The men while 
fishing utter a peculiar long-drawn cry, hy which 
they call Uie fish to their nets, the sound being 
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decidedly pleasing. During the winter, their 
main occupation is hunting. The skins are sold 
by them in the summer months, though in the 
winter of 1889-90, in spite of game being ])lenti- 
ful, the returns from the salmon-fishery were 
80 large, they were conUmt to follow the example 
of Ihe white man and live on tlieir well-earned 
proceeds. 

After leaving the Indian Kanclieree, the train 
passes throitgh ‘Cliina Touii,’ with its low, dirty- 
looking, little wocnlen shucks or shanties, adorned 
with little tinsel figures, and cahalistic noti(;ei» on 
pink or green ]>apers, against t.h(i duel's of 
which arc leniiing any .'lUudH'r of the almond- 
eyed 2 >ig-tailed Mongolian, with his dolce far 
iviente manner, and calm air of suhlime inditfer- 
euce. But in sjutc of much vitujiemtion and 
many hard words, tluf * Cvlnmainen’ (never C’liiucse) 
are by no nuians to be despist'd. True it is ‘ they 
keep wages down, and send money out of tlie 
country;’ but tben, bn the oilier haiul, no white 
man will do the same work, (U‘ can hy any moans 
make himself so g'Uierally us<*ful as an intelligent 
John —when he choos<*s. 'Hu* latter, however, 
is a ncecasary sjiving clause; for if Ali Sing, Ah 
Sam, or Ali Cliue wishes not to do anything, no 
power on earth will make him understand what 
is Te([uired ‘ Me no wibbv, no wibbv,’ he will 
repeat, and l(K»k us perfectly blank as a clean 
sheet of paper. Here in Westminster lliey woik 
at tlie ‘canneries,* cleaning and 2 >repariug the fish 
Vdorc it is boiled, sticking the -wood at the saw- 
mills, and in addition to A'arious other avoca¬ 
tions, act largely jii the 2 >lace of domestic servants 
in 2 >rivate liouses and cooks in the hotels. 

Within the hist few years tlie j-ioiuilation of 
New WestniinsUM’ has donliled it-self, and it i.s 
now a rising town of eight thousand ijihalntantw, 
with many industries and bright ui 

store for futuiv yeais. ‘Westminster is so solid,’ 
is a remark fre4|uenlly ht-ard, and greatly believed 
in by those W'ho maintain that the old proverb 
of the hare and the Uatoise ai) 2 >Jies as well in t}ie 
days of steamboats and electric cables as twf) thou¬ 
sand years ago, w’heu old .»Esop had m<»re. leisure 
to make observations than 2 H‘ 02 )le of this busy Jige, 
Columbia Strt^et contains the 2 ‘rinci 2 >al sho 2 >s or 
ifltorcs, amj is sixty-six feet wide, with gorsl blocks 
of brick buildin^p, a vast im 2 'i‘ovement on the 
extremely dingy wooden strucliu’es which they 
are fast superseding. 

Like cvi'ry rising j»lac<*, be it ‘ city,’ ‘ town,’ or 
‘village,* New Westminstcir boasts a multitude 
of Real Estate Offices, wonderful to c*oiitem 2 >latt‘, 
Mid every few days adds to tiiie number. ‘So- 
and-so lias sold out,’ will l>e said of a 2 »rovincial 
bi:^iiess man.—‘Oh! what has he^one into?* is 
the natural question.—‘ Ileal estate, of course,’ is 
the equally natural rejdy; and Btill they all 
flourish. Sawmills, canneries, a w<x>llen mill, 
pqtteiies, foundries, furniture warehouses are all 
represented, and steadily increase in number; 
.while side-walks are laid down, blackened old 


stniiqis pulled out, and a thorough feiding of life 
and movement are in the air. Still, British 
Columbia and New Westminster, in Bjiite of many 
charms, cannot bo considered quite the Eldorado 
freqmuitly re 2 »reacnU^ in various 2 >amphlets, and 
notices in the. English newspaijers; for many a 
man who luis left a certainty at 'home, finds 
that a sure income, however small, in a settled 
country is much iK'iter than long and w<*ary 
months of waiting for something definite to turn 
iq), in a 2 >lacc wliere one must jiay treble for all 
the necessaries of life, and where occiqwition, like 
kissing, ‘g<H‘8 by favour.’ To a mechanic with 
a trade to Ids hand there is an inviting yuospect— 
W{igi*s at fourteen shillings a day, and nine liours’ 
work ; but it must be taken into consideration 
that for at least four months in the year no 
em 2 )loymeiit is to he found, and 2 U’ofits are soon 
swallowed up in higli prices. For i-lerks, book- 
kee|M*rs, and men of tlie iidddle class without 
capital, w’ho cannot turn their hands to all sfirt.s 
of manual lalnuir, New Westminster has lew 
atiractions to »)irej'. 

Peojde coining (Uit from the old <‘ountry are, as 
a rule, but little ju'ejmred io find bow entirely 
they will be cast on thoir ovm resources m the 
inatbT of hely) in the house. Ljidi(*s who have 
never Indore done miy work more fatiguing than a 
little dusting, find suddenly that they must cook, 
w’a.sh, <*lean, wour, and manage for tlM*mselv«‘s 
gt'iierally ; and as this is the estal»lis!ied habit, 
It IS considered in nowise an iiidignily fora lady 
to be seen in clean inorniiig \vray>]»er .svsvoiiing 
down ber veranda; or, later in the dav, puslung 
her baby*carrnige along the side-walk. How 
much this is the custom may be seen from tlie 
following remark, made to a friend by the little 
cUugliter of an Englisb clerg>'man liere., who Mil! 
remenibei’s her own nurse ‘at home.’ ‘Should 
you like to go back, Mrs Z.she aske<i. ‘ Jndeed, ' 
I siiould,’ answered my friend. ‘Ali! but you 
would not Ik-* able to jmsli the baby then* your¬ 
self, would you''” - with an evident ayiynveiation 
of the ydeasure a mother derives from atteiuling 
herself on the little one. Aa a rule, the domestic 
duti<‘s are undertaken ch(‘erfu11y, and carried 
through in the same sjurit; wdiile llie fjv*>Iiiiess i 
and daintine.Hs of the Iiouk's b'stify to the yinde ' 
and int(‘rest lie.stowed on them. ‘But it’s the 
dishes that worry me,’ as a lad.y said only the 
oilier week ; and indeed this is a hard 2 >aj*t of 
tin* birgain. 

Tli(tsi* honsew'ives who are fortunate enough to 
secun* a Chinaman often suffer nioii* tlian those 
who have none. ‘ How nuiehec you give fe.r your 
.stove?’ askt*d a Celestial one day of Mrs X. 
‘Thirty dollars,’ she answeml. ‘You lie,’ came 
the rejfdy at onc<5. ‘If you say another woi*d, I 
will yuit you out of the house,’ Mrs X. yiromyitly 
said. But she li.od only been out a few months, 
and did not understand that that is wliat one 
must expert, until a friend frf largtT experience 
remarkea: ‘ I wonder yon were not afraid to 
&iK‘ak so shar 2 )ly; he might have gone and left 
all the work unfinished.* 

Another veracious case was that of Mre A., who 
was re.mon.strating witli her ‘boy’ that he did 
n<it gt‘t the clothes clean cnougli. ‘You shuttee 
U 2 >/ said he; ‘you too muchee talkee for me.* 
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One feels that independence at this rale is better 
than assistance with impudence, even though the 
lialf is not undei’st-ood or intended. 

Of pleasant society in New Westminster there 
is no lack, and aftern(X)u aills and ‘at-homes^ aiv 
quite >18 much de riguenr liere as in Jlelgravia, 
with the difference that the hostess herself opens 
tlie door and receives her viMtors, and also pn*- 
]mres and brings in the fr(*sli cup of four o’clock 
tea. One curious cusUnn }»reY.iils of leaving the 
caids of your huskind, yourself, and various 
members of the family on the drawing-room 
table before retiring from a first, ciil!. Tin* lady 
leturjiing this call jMiys the siime comi>liment; 
and before long, the card-])late jiresents a most 
ci’editable app(‘araiice. 

During the winter months, AsstMiibly dances or 
balls are held fortniglitly, which arc followed 
in summer by hinnis-jiartu's. T^Jicrosse is the 
favouritei re,creatioii of Hie sf<*ruer sex, varied by 
haseliall, football, tind I’ricket, all plaved with 
the same eageniess of spiril, which seems inseimr- 
ahle from tliew^ games. 

It would be hardly righl. to overlook the gi’and 
provincial fair, Kxlnlntion or Flower Shou, 
Nm-iously called, <o be celebrated annually in the 
town, aiul which wa‘< inanijurafed last OcIxiIrt. 
Fruits and vegetables were ilien on vi«'W of sur¬ 
prising size, one pear alone weigbing a ]»oniid and 
a (jiiarter, and te^llfylllg tlmroughly to tlie beau¬ 
tiful cliniaU* and grand fruil-giowing qualities of 
this little corner <.)f tlie New Woi-ld, formerly 
called bv lier inhabitants ‘The Iloval t’ltv.’ 
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THK ROMANCK OF A AMIEOK. 

CIIArTER XXXIV.—THR CARl’ENTER CALLS A 
COU.N'CIL 

At four o’clock the carpenter came aft to relieve 
me. lie asked me in a short oll-luuid way how 
the M'e.itlier Inid been ; and the wide-awake note 
in his voice satisfied me that whether or not 
he liad slept during his watcli below, he had 
<jertaiiily nr»t now come frc'sli from liis bunk 
or hammock. Wlieii I liad answered him, he 
went abrujitly to the compas<5, and I deseomled 
the poo]> lailder and entered the cuddy. 

Miss Temple was still asleep. 1 lightly touched 
her hand ; she smiled, but slept on ; 1 loucheil 
her again, and she sprang eivU witli an affrighted 
air, staring at me with the meaningless gaze of 
the newly awaken(*d. 

‘I am going to my berth to seek some rest,’ 
said I, ‘ami would not leave you alone heiv.’ 

I unhooked the lantern belonging to my berth, 
lighted the candle in it, and taking her by 
the band, conducte<l her to the hatch. Holding 
open her cabin door for her, I gave her my 
lantern; and then going to«my own berth, groped 
iny way to the bunk, and was .‘•peedily in a sound 
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It was eight o’clock by my watch when I 
awoke. I at once sprang o it of l)e<l, and having 
cawfully secreted the pistol 1 had brought with 
me from the captain’s cabin, 1 hastily sluiced 
my face with some salt water, and stepped to 
Miss Temple’s cabin door, on which I knocked. 
She answered me. I told lier that she would 
find me on dec^. ‘It is eight o’clock,’ I said, 


‘and my turn to keep watch has come round.* 
With that I ascended the steps. Wilkins was in 
the cuddy, as I must needs call the little living- 
room, though, after the Indiaman’s saloon, it 
seemed a big name to give to so small an interior. 
I p{ud : ‘ The lady will be here shortly. Get 
breakfast ready for us, d’ye hear? We will oat 
it on dei'k, unless there is somebody to keep my 
lookout whilst I como below for the meal.’ He 
answoreil, civilly enough, that he would carry 
it on <leck to us on my letting him know 
when we were ready for it. 

I found the carpenter on the poop talking 
1 o a couple of seamen ; but on seeing me, the 
two fellows went forward in a sort of sheep- 
faced way. The barque was under the same 
canvas I had left upon her when I went below ; 
but my first step cariying me to the compass, I 
perceived that sac wits making a more southerly 
, course by two points than sfle had been heading 
, when I left the deck; and indeed, when I directed 
I my eyes aloft for a second time, I -perceived that 
I the yards had been slightly braced in, and that, 
in short, Mr Lush was making a fair wind of 
what was a foul one foi Itio. 1 was greatly 
startled, but coiitroUed uiy face, for the man’s 
eyes wei’e upon me. 

' ‘ I presume, Mr Lush,’ said I, crossing over 

■ (0 him and feigning a certain carelessness of 
; behaviour wliibt I looked with a manner of 
i indifference past him at the wcathes horizon, 
‘that you arc aware the barque is needlessly 
off her course, seeing that slie’Il easily look 
up another two or two and a half points V 

‘A sliip’s course depends upon where she’s 
going,’ he answered, running his eyes over my 
figure ; ‘and nothen's settled yet so far as weTe 
conaarned.’ 

* Oho ! Ts it so, indeed ?’ said I, after venting 
myself in a short wliistlc. ‘What is the objec¬ 
tion to Hio, Mr Lush 1’ 

‘I’ll be calling the crew aft presently,* he 
exclaimed a (juestiou for all hands, not for 

' me nor you only, air.’ 

I ‘1 trust,’ said I, my feigned nir of carelessness 
' vanishing before tlie real consternation that was 
now active in me, ‘ that the wiilora will not 
i obftruct my earnest desire for the lady’s sake, as 
well as for my own, to make for Jlio as promptly 
as possible. Miss Temple and I have met with 
sonic cruel expcjriences, and we arc as badly ofl 
even now, aboard thissiuait little barque, as we 
were in the wreck from which 30 U rescued us. 
Jn God’s name, Mr laish, let tliere l>e**uo un¬ 
reasonable hinderance to our speedy art*ival at a 
port M’lience we may take hhipping for home.’ 

‘ I have said,’ he I'espondcd in hie sulkiest 
manner, ‘ thjit it ain’t a question for one man 
nor for two men, but lor all liauds.’ 

I witnessed stubboniness Hint was to be easily 
developed into insolence strong in the ruffian’s 
face, and bit my lip to silence my tongue. After 
a short pause J said : ‘ 1 observe that the decks 
have not been washeil down.’ 

‘No; that’s right They han’t been washed 
down.’ 

‘ When is the body of the captain to be 
buried ?’ 

‘He is buried,’ he answered ; and then went 
on, as though perceiving that some explanation 
was necessoiy: ‘ No good in keeping a human 
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corpse aboard a ship. Tain*t lucky. ’Tain’t 
lucky, even if so be os the human corpse 
of a good man; but when it comes to the b^y 
of the likes of him * ■ • He spat over the 
rail. * He was rolled up in canvas and dropped 
overboard two hours since.’ 

^A dog’s funeral V said I, bctwi.xt mv teeth. 

‘A dog’s funeral’s all that the best sailor 
must expect; the tio.atiiiciit of a dog when he’s 
alive, and a mongrel’s burial when he’s dead.’ 

‘Well, I’m here to relieve you,’ said I. 
‘Wilkins will bring my breakfast on deck.’ 

‘All right,’ lie answered. ‘Snpiwse we call 
it nine o’clock for the council that’s to be 
held?’ 

I turned from him, assenting with a gesture, 
and walked aft, miserably sick at lieart, to receive 
Miss Temple, who at that moment appeared in 
the companion way. 

*I am afraid,’ sai<l T, ‘that the death of 
Captain Braine has‘thickened the problem of 
this adventure for us.’ 

‘What has hapjioncd V she demanded. 

‘When I Went below at four o’clock this 
morning,’ 1 replied, ‘the Lady lUanch' was look¬ 
ing up for the jiort of Ilio as closely as tlie wiu<l 
permitted her. Since then, Mr Lush lias taken 
Jt upon himself to alter the vessel’s course.’ 

‘ But tlie ship is now being steered for llio V 

‘ No.’ 

‘No!’ rlie cried. ‘Why do you not order 
the man to direct her according to your wi&hes?’ 
And she sent one of her ilashing glances at 
the hairy face of the sailor who grasped the 
spokes. 

‘The crew are coining aft presently to settle the 
question of our destination. 1 can do nothing, 
if they have ma«le up tlieir minds to a couroe, 
they aro not going to sulVer me to get in the 
road of it.’ 

‘Tliis is a shocking situation to bo in ’ Your 
old energy seems to be leaving you. You give 
me dreadful news in a lifeles.s way, ainl tidk 
spiritlessly of suffering the crew to do as they 
plea.*c.’ She said thi.s, still preserving her forced 
com]H>3ure ; but there was ire in her gaze and 
temper and dcNpair in her respiration, in the 
twitching of the nostril, in the curl of her iip, 
when she had spoken. 

I looked at her steadily, but in silence, weigh¬ 
ing down upon her gu/e, os it were, with my 
own until her eyes fell. ‘ Not spiritless yet,’ 
said L. ‘Nor shall I suffer you to make me 
so, Mias' Temple.’ 

She hung her head, and beat with her fingers 
upon her knuckles, as though .‘*lie needed some 
exercise of that sort to eiiahle her to suppress 
her emotions or her tears. Wilkins came under 
the skylight to ask if I was ready for break¬ 
fast 1 bade him bring it to us ; and be arrived 
with some coHee and cold me it and biscuit. I 
could not induce the girl to eat Even when 
she took a sip of coffee, she scarcely .^eemed 
able to swallow it Her misery was wretched 
to see. Sometimes she would start and send 
a wild sweeping look round the horizon ; often 
jihe woubl moan. 1 tried to put some heart 
into her; but I could find little to say, ignorant 
as 1 then was of what the crew meant to da 
Most of them seemed to be in or about the 
galley. A few stood in the doorway, and their 


behaviour suggested that there were others inside 
to whose utterance, whatever form it took, they 
listened with attention, sometimes glancing ait 
at us. Shortly before nine o’clock I said to Miss 
Temple that the crew wei'e coming aft at that 
hour, and requested her to go to her own cabin 
that she might be out of sight of them. 

‘Cannot 1 remain on deck?’ she exclaimed. 
‘ My suspen.se will be a torment. You are ban- 
isliing me to an underground cell.’ 

‘Y(ui will withdraw to your cabin, if you 
please, Miss Temple. We aiv here dealing with 
a crew of men who are now without a head, and 
whose temper may gi*ow lawless whenever they 
shall realise that they aiHJ their own masters.’ 

‘ You will come to me the moment you are at 
liberty, Mr Hugdale f 

‘ Most assuredly.’ 

I accompanied her to tlie companion, and 
watched her as she descended the steps. Sho 
halted at the bottom of the ladder to look up 
at me with eyes of appealing grief. How close 
she liad come to my lieart T miglit not have been 
able successfully to guess till that moment. 

Presently the carjienter came out of the galley 
knocking the ashes out fd his pipe, and ud\auco(l 
slowly to the poop, followed by most of the 
crow, who halted ojiposite the cuddy fi-ont. 

‘ The cabin *11 be the place to talk in,’ said 
he ; ‘ there ’ll be no Iiearing of one another up 
hei'c. I’liere’s Joe "Wetheily’ll keep a lookout 
whilst you and me arc below.’ 

‘ I am ready,’ I answered. 

He called to Wctherly, who was standing in 
the waist, forward of the others. Tlie man 
touched lii^ cap to me as he a^ccmled the poop 
ladder, and looked at me meaningly through 
the minnto lioles in whicli his eyes Juy deep 
buried. 1 entered the cuddy vitli the car¬ 
penter, who turned round as he pa.ssed through 
! the door to sing out, ‘Stei» in, lads.^ Nine fellows 
in all follower Mo^t ul them carried a sort 
of griuuiiig, wondering exi>ve8siou on their faces ; 
but here and there 1 took note ol a determined 
countenance. 

‘Ml* Lush,’ 1 exclaimed, ‘the ordering of this 
business is in your hands. 1 will leave you 
to settle whatever ceremonies we are to pass 
through.’ 

‘Mr Lush’ll take tlie cheer,’ said one of the 
men. 

The carpenter at once seated himself in the 
captain’s chair at the after end of the little 
tabic. The sailors sat down upon the benches. 
Lush exclaimed; ‘Mr Hugdale, you sit along¬ 
side o’ me lieie.—Mates, case yourselves down, 
and make room for the gent ’ 

I took the place he indicated, and waited with 
as resolved a face as I could screw my features 
into for wliat M'as to follow. There was a pause 
whilst the carpenter, j*olling his eyes over the 
seamen, seemed to be hunting in his mind for 
words in which to express himself. Tlie men 
stared from him to me with an occasional glance 
round, especially in the direction of the tumbler- 
rack, at which they would cast thirsty looks. 
In this brief spell of silence I sought to inter¬ 
pret their intentions from their postui'es; but 
there was little to reassure me in their bear¬ 
ing. There was n kind of defiance in it that 
instantly made itself felt. 


m 
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‘We*ve been a-tarning over,* began the car¬ 
penter, speaking slowly and viewing me out of 
the corners. of hie eyes, * the condition we *re 
put in by the sooicide of Capt’n Braine. All 
hands is agreed, saving one, who says that he 
doau*t much care how it goes.’ 

‘ Who is that one V I asked. 

‘Joe Wetherly,’ lie answered. 

I waited, but he seemed to require me to 
question him. 

‘You are uU agreed, you say, Mr Lush—upon 
what I’ 

He coughed, thrust his fingers into liis neck¬ 
cloth to ease his throat, anti then said: ‘Well, 
now. I’ll tell ye exactly how it stands. Wilkins 
there was next door t<i the capt’n’s cabin when 
he told you of that matter of two luimlrcd 
thousand pound lying stowed away in a South 
Sea island. He comes forward and tells us all 
about it.’ He paused, then siud with a tone ! 
of impatience: ‘ Of course, ye can guess now j 
what we Ve settled on V I 

‘Pray, explain,’ saitl I, understanding but too 
thoroughly, and feeling tJie blood forsaking my 
clieek, 

‘ Wliy,’ said the carpent^T with a short laugh, 
‘what we’ve resolved on is to sail to that there 
islaml and get the money,’ 

‘No good in leaving all that money to lie 
there for the savages to »lig up,’ exclaimed one 
of the men. 

‘Mr Lush,’ said I, ‘I am a btranger in this 
ship, ami have but one desire, ami that is, to 
leave her, along with the 3 'oung lady who was 
my fellow-passenger aboar<l the Indinmau. You 
will of course do what you will with tlie vessel. 
The action ol the crew can maki* no pait of 
niy business. All that I ask is that you will 
signal the first vessel we full in with, let her 
be heatling as she will, and tranship us.’ 

A growling ‘No !’ ran among.st the men. The 
carpenter echoed it with a blow of Ins list 
upon the table. ‘No, sir! we can’t spare you. 
It’ll be you. ,Mr Dugtlale, that’ll cairy us to 
that ibiund.’ 

My consternation was too visible to be missed 
even by the ignorant eyes which were l>ent 
upon me. 

‘You’ll be treated fairly, sir,’ said one of 
the men, with an air and tone of conciliation. 
‘AYe’ve allowed for you being a gent as’ll be 
coiTied away from tlio parts he wants to git 
to. Mr Jjush and us men have kvlked it well 
over, and the share of the money ye (■hoo.'*e 
to name is the share x’ou shall have for the 
time and trouble tins bit of navigation’ll cost 
you.’ 

A murmur of assent followed this speech, 
several heads nodding so vehemently that their 
hair danced about their eyes. 

‘But, men,’ I cried, turpiug upon and addi’ess- 
ing them in a body, ‘you are surtdy not going 
to persuade me that you bdinoe in this yarn 
of tne captain V * 

‘Oou’t you?’ inquired the carpenter with a 
sarcastic leer. 

‘It was the imagination of a madman,’ I 
continued—‘ a crazy fancy, men ! Sm*ely there 
is no sailor here tut knew that the captain 
was insane. Did not his actions, his talk, his 
irery looks, prove him mod? And what more 


; convincing proof of his insanity could you desire 
L than the last act of his life ? ’ 
i Two or three of tne fellows grumbled out 
i something, but I <li<l not catch the words. ‘Mad 
! was he?’ exclaimed the carpenter iu a voice 
of coarse, morose sarcasm; ‘ye didn’t think 
that when you stood out lor a bliare.’ ^ 

‘How do you know,’ I ciied, ‘that I stood 
' out for a share ?’ 

‘By God, then,’ he roareil, ‘we know every¬ 
thing. Did ye or did ye not sign an agree¬ 
ment for a sluire?’ 

‘I did,’ I answered, ‘but merely to humour 
the man’s niadnea'^. 1 should have left the ship 
at Bio.’ 

‘There’s no use iu * talking,’ he exclaimed, 
smoothing down his voice a trille; ‘the com¬ 
pact between ye was overheard. Me and the 
others hci'e \vas to be got lid of at Bio. Then 
n crew of Kanakas was t# be shipped off the 
Samlwich Islands. Then, with the gold aboard 
hidden out of sight, you and him was to 
ship hands.—Mad?'* he cried in an in- 

ilcseribably sneering way ; ‘no, in), that worn’t 
do. Ye didn’t tliink Iiini mad, then, when you 
made him provide,tliat if the law laid hold of 
him for a-ruuning away uitli tlii-s ship, you 
was to be guranteed Irec o’ jieril by what y<ju 
or him tanned a hinstrument. Ye diiin’t 
think liim mad then, and ye don’t think him 
mad now.’ ^ 

‘Wilkins,’ I exclaimed to the youu" fellow 
who sat at the coiner end of the table, ‘you 
overheard that conversation, and your ears were 
sharp enough to gather in every syllable of it. 
Wore they not sharp enough, my lad, to judge 
by tbe tone of my voice that I assented to 
the inadnmu’s humour merely to induce him 
to make for the near poit of Bio, that I and 
the lady might quickly get away from this 
vessel>’ 

The veal-faced fellow stirred uneasily to the 
many eyef which were turned upon liiin ; but 
lie answered neveitlieless with lesolution and 
cmpliasis : ‘You stipulated for turms, ’specially 
, lor a share, and you spoke as if you was lu 
iiirnest.’ 

4Mr Lush,’ I cried, ‘I am a gcnlleman. 
Believe me, on my lionour as one, wlicii 1 swear 
to you that 1 accepted the captain’s stojy as 
a madman’s fabrication, and sceniei.1 to agree 
w'ith liiin only that 1 might get away from 
his ship the sooner ’ 

‘What was the daw’cumeiit you signed, sir?’ 
inquired one of the sailors. ♦ 

‘Ah, that’s it,’ cried another; ‘let’s see the 
, hiubtrumeiit, as Mr Lusli Uums it’ 
j 1 had them both in my jkx ket-book, intending 
' to preseivc them as curiosities and as illustm- 
tions of my adventure witii Miss Temple. I 
could not refuse,to produce them, nor would 
I st<)op to a falsehood ; but I was sensible as 
I drew out jwckot-book, intently ivatched 
by the seamen, that the mere cii*cumbtonce of 
my cairying the papers about with me as though 
I deemed them too pi-ecious to be laid aside 
in a draw'cr, t<^ld heavily against the assurance 
1 had made to the men. The carpenter picked 
the documents up. 

‘Who can read heie?’ said he, looking round. 
There was no reply. ‘Will you recite ’em, 
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corpse aboard a ship. ’Tain’t lucky. ’Tain’t 
Incty, even if so be as it’s the human corpse 
of a good man; but wlien it comes to tlie body 

of the likes of hint' - He spat over the 

rail. ‘ lie was rolled up in canvas and dropped 
overboard two Iioiirs since.’ 

iA dog’s funeral!’ sixid I, betwixt my teetlu^ 

‘ A dog’s funeral ’a all that the best sailor 
must expect; the treatment of a dog wljeu he’s 
alive, and a mongrel’s burial when he’s dead.’ 

‘Well, I’m here to relieve you,’ sahl I. 
‘Wilkins will bring my breakfast on deck.’ 

‘All right,’ he answered. ‘Suppose we call 
it nine o’clock for the council tliat’s to be 
held?’ 

I turned from him, assenting with a gesture, 
and walked aft, miserably sick at heart, to recei\e 
^^i^>s Temple, who at that moment appeared in 
the companion way. 

‘I am afraid,’ said T, ‘that the death of 
Captain Braiiie has thickened the problem of 
this adventure for us.’ 

‘ What has happened ?’ she denmnded, 

‘ When 1 went l>elow at four o'clock this 
morning,’ I rephetl, ‘the Lmlij lUanvhi’ was look¬ 
ing up for the ])ort ol I’io as closely a« the wind 
permitted her. Since then, Mr Lush has taken 
it upon himself to alter the vessel’s course,’ 

‘ Jlut the ship is note being steered for Rio?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘No!’ »lu* cried. ‘Wliy do you not order 
the man to direct her according to your wishes 
And she sent one of her Hashing glances at 
the hairy face of the sailor who grasped the 
spokes. 

‘ The crew are coming aft presently to .«5ettlo the 

J uestion of our destination. 1 can do nothing. 

f they liave made up tlieir inimls to a course, 
they are not going to suder me to get in the 
road of it.’ 

‘Tlii.s is a fchocking situation to be in ' Your 
old energy sceius to be leaving you You give 
me dreadful news iu a lileless way, and talk 
epiritlesdy of suflering the crew to do as they 
plea.se.’ Slie sanl this, still preserving her force*! 
composure ; but there was ire in her gaze ami 
temper and despair in her respirati<m, in the 
twitching of the nostril, in the curl of her lip, 
when she had spoken. 

I looked at her steadily, but in silence, weigh¬ 
ing down upon her ga/e, ns it uero, with my 
own until her eyes fell. ‘Not spintlcfis yet,’ 
said I. ‘Nor shall 1 suffer you to make me 
80 , Mis3‘Teinple.’ 

She hung her head, and beat witli her fingon 
upon her knuckle^ as though she needed bonie 
exercise of that sort to enable her to suppress 
her emotions or her tears. Wilkins came under 
the skylight to ask if I was ready for break- 
last 1 bade him bring it to na ; and he arrived 
with some coffee and cold maat and bi.scuit 1 
could not induce the girl to eat Even when 
she took a sip of coffee, she bqprcely ^eeuled 
able to swallow it Her mi.sery w'us WTetched 
to see. Sometimes she would start and send 
a wild sweeping look round the horizon ; often 
Bhe would moan. 1 tried to put some heart 
into her; but 1 couhl find little to say, ignorant 
AS 1 then was of what the crew* meant to da 
Jftlost of them seemed to be in or about the 
^jffilley. A few stood iu the doorway, and their 


behaviour suggested tliat there were others inside 
to whose utterance, wdiatcver form it took, they 
; listened with attention, sometimcf- glancing aft 
I at us. Shortly before nine o'clock I said to Miss 
Temple that the crew were coming aft at that 
liour, and requested hei- to go to Imt ow’n cabin 
that bhe might be out of ^ight of tin m. 

‘Cannot i remain on ileck?’ b'm exclaimed, 

‘ My suspense will be a torment. I’ou are ban¬ 
ishing me to an underground cell’ 

‘You w'lll witlidraw to }oiU‘ c diiii, if you 
please, Miss Temple. We arc here dealing w’ith 
a crew of men w'Uo are now withouf a hcml, and 
' wliosc temper may grow lawless w iieiiever they 
I shall realise that they are their owm masters’ 

‘ Vou will come to me the momcatyou are at 
liberty, Mr Hugdalc V 

* Moat assuredly.’ 

i I accompanied her to the companion, Jind 
watched her as she descemled the btej)" She 
halted at the bottom of the ladder to lotdv up 
at me with eyes ul njipealing griei How close 
sin' liad come to niy heait I iinglit not have been 
able successfully to guess till that imnncnt. 

IVesently tlie cari»enter came out ol the galley 
knocking the ashes out cd' In-' pijie, and advanced 
' slowly to the poop, fcdlowed by imist ol the 
I crew, who halted o})po.site the cuddj tiont 
I ‘The cabin’ll be the place to talk in,’ said 
he; ‘there’ll be no hearing of one auotlier up 
here. There’s Joe WeUierly’ll keep a lookout 
whihst you and me are below.’ 

‘ 1 am ready,’ I aiibwered. 

j He called to Wctlierly, who was standing in 
; the wnist, fortvard ol the others. 'J’he man 
' touched hi*' cap to me as he a''C(‘nde<l llio poop 
ladtler, and looked at me meaningly througli 
the minute holes in which his eyes loy deep 
buned. I entered tlic cuddy with the car¬ 
penter, who turned loimd as he tiasscd thiough 
I the door to sing out, ‘Step in, lads.^ Nine fellows 
' in all folloived. Mo.-<t of them earned a sort 
I oi grinning, wondering expres-siou on their laces ; 

I but here and there 1 took note oi a dcteiinined 
I eountemince. 

‘^Ir Liibli,’ 1 exclaimed, ‘the ordering of this 
bubincbs is in your hands. I W'ill leave you 
to settle whatever ceremonies w'e are to pass 
through.’ 

‘Mr Lush’ll take the cheer,’ said one of the 
men. 

The carpenter at once &cate<l himself in the 
captain’s chair at the after end of the little 
table. Tlie sailoi'b sat down upon the benches. 
Lush exclaimed: ‘Mr Dugdale, you bit along- 
I bide o’ me here.—!Mate&, case yourselves down, 
j and make room for the gent ’ 

I J took the jdace he indicated, and W’aitcd with 
I as resolved a lace as I could screw my leatures 
I into for w liat w'as to follow. I’lieic was a pause 
I whilst the carpenter, A'olling his eyes over the 
seamen, beenied to be hunting iu his mind for 
words in which to express himself. The men 
stared Iroin liini to me with an occasional glance 
round, (‘specially in the direction of the tumbler- 
rack, at which they would cast thirsty looks. 
In this brief spell of silence 1 sought to inter¬ 
pret their intentions from their pobtui'es ; but 
there was little to reassure me in their bear¬ 
ing. There was a kind of deffance in it that 
instantly made itself felt, . • > ^ 
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‘We’ve b< on a-tarning over/ began the car¬ 
penter, speal. ing slowly and viewing me out of 
the corners.')( his eyes, ‘the condition we’re 
put ill by tlie sooicide of Cupt’n Braine. All 
hatnls is agi 'ed, saving one, who says that he 
doau’t much - are how it goes.’ 

* AVho is tk d one V I asked. 

‘Joe Wetht riy,’ lie answered. 

I waited, init he seemed to require me to 
< 1110-61011 him. 

‘Von are .J1 agreed, you say, Mr Lush—upon 
what 

He cought* i, thrust his fingers into hi.s neck¬ 
cloth to ease his throat, aiul then R.ud: ‘Well, 
now, I’ll tell ve exactly how it stainl.-. Wilkins 
there was in \t door to the capt’u’s cabin when 
he told you of that matter of two hnmlreil 
thousand poond lying stowed away in a South 
Sea island. He comes forward and telU us all 
about it.* lie pausctl, tlmn said with a tone 
of impatienc : * 0 f course, ye can giU'-'-i now 
what we’ve s‘ tiled on 

* I’ray, evpiaiu,’ said I, uuder.stauding but too 
thoroughly, jiud feeling the blood for.saking iiiy 
cheek. 

‘ Why,’siii<l the oarpeut'T with a short huigli, 
‘what we’ve lesolved on is to sail to that there 
ishunl and get the money.’ 

‘Xo goo<l m leaving all that money to lie 
there for the savages to <lig up,’ e\( burned one 
of the men 

‘Mr Lush,’ said I, ‘I am a stranger in this 
ship, and ha^e but one desire, and that is, to 
leave her, aUaig witli the young lady who was 
my fellow-j)u.S'enger aboard the Jmliamaii. You 
will of conr.se do what you will with the ve.ssel. 
Tlie action of the crew can make no pait of 
iny business. All that 1 ask is th.it you \\ill| 
signal the first v'cssel we full in witli, let her 
be heading as ,-he will, and tranship Us.’ 

A growling ‘ Xo !* ran amongst the men. Tlie 
carpenter echoed it with a blow of his list 
upon the table. ‘Xo, bir! we cuii’t spare you. 
It’ll be iftiitf Mr Dugdiilc, that’ll carry us to 
that islainb’ 

My consternation was too visible to be missed 
even by the ignorant eyes which were bent 
upon mo. 

‘You’ll be treatctl fairly, sii*,’ saul one of 
the men, with an air ami tune of conciliation. 
‘We’ve allowetl for you being a gent as’ll be 
carrieil away from the parts he wants to git 
to, Mr Lush and us men have kvlked it well 
over, and tlie sliaro of the money yc choose 
to name is the .sU.aiv you sliall have for the 
time and trouble this bit of navigation’ll cost 
you.’ 

A murmur of assent followed this speech, 
several heads mxhhng so vehemently that their 
hair danced about tlieir eye.s. 

‘But, men,’ I cried, turping upon and adilress- 
ing them in a body, ‘you are surely not going 
to persuade me that you bduve in tliLs yarn 
of the captain* 

‘Don’t you?’ inquired the carpenter with a 
sarcastic leer. 

‘ Ft was the im.igination of a madman,’ I 
continued—‘a cra/y fancy, men I Surely there 
id no sailor hci'e but knew that the captain 
was insane. Did not his actions, his talk, Ins 
very looks, prove him mad ? And what more 


convincing proof of his insanity could you desire 
than the last act of his Jife V 

Tw’o or three of the fellows grumbled out 
something, but 1 «Ud not catch the w'ords. ‘Mad 
was he?’ exclaiineil the curptntei* in a voice 
of coarse, morose sarcasm; ‘\e didn’t think 
that when j'ou stood out for a .-baie ’ . 

‘How do you know’,’ I ciie<l, ‘that 1 stood 
out for a share V 

‘By Ood, then,’ Ikj roare<l, ‘we know every¬ 
thing. l)i<l yi' oi' did ye not sign au agree¬ 
ment for a share ?’ 

‘I di<l,’ 1 aiiowercd, ‘but merely to humour 
the man’s madness. 1 should have left the ship 
at Jiio.’ 

‘There’s no use in * talking,’ he exclaimed, 
smoothing down his ^oice a triilo; ‘the com¬ 
pact between ye was overhear»l. Me and the 
others here w’as to be got rid of at Bio. Tlien 
a crew of ICanakaa was t<^ be .^hipped off the 
Sandwich Idands. Then, with the gohl abour<l 
hhldcn out <d Hgbt, you and him was to 
ship fresh hands.—Mad?’* he cried in an iii- 
(lesd'ibably sneering way; ‘no, no, that worii’t 
do. Ye didn’t think him ma<l, then, when you 
made him provide ,tliat if the law lai<l hold of 
him for a-ruiining uw^ay with this ship, you 
was to be gurantee«l Iree o’ peril by what yuu 
or him tanned a liinstruinent. Vc dnin’t 
think him mad then, and ye don’t think him 
mad now.’ ^ 

‘Wilkins,’ 1 exclaimed to the youTm fellow 
who sat at the comer end ot the table, ‘you 
oveiheaid that conversation, and your ears were 
sharp enough to gather in eveiy syllable of it. 
Were tiiey not sharp enough, my lad, to Judge 
by the tone of my voice tliat I assented to 
the madman’s humour merely to imluce him 
to make for the near poit ot Bio, that I and 
the lady might quickly get awMy from this 
ve.ssel 

1’hc veal-faced lellow' stiiTctl uneasily to the 
many eyefwliicli were tuine<l upon him; but 
he auswere<l nevcrthelc.-s with lesolution an<l 
emidiasis : ‘You stipulated for birms, ’specially 
for a sliare, and you spoke as if you was in 
uirnest.’ : 

4Mr Lush,’ I cried, ‘1 am a gentleman. i 
Believe me, on my honour as one, when I swear | 
to you that I aciaqitetl I he i ciptuins story as j 
a madnian’s fabncaliuii, and .-eciucil to agree i 
with him only that 1 might get away from 
Ins ship the sooner.’ 

‘What was the dawcument you signed, sir?’ 
inquired one of the sailors. • 

‘Ah, that’s it,’ iTied another; ‘let’s see the 
hinstrniucnt, as i\lr Lush Uirins it’ 

1 had them b(»th in niy j*ockct book, intending 
t<» pri'.seive them as curiositie.s ami as illustra- 
tioiH of niy a<lventure with Miss I'emple. I 
could not ivlu.se,to profluce them, nor w’ould 
1 stoop to a falsehood ; but I was sensible as 
I <lre\\ out t^ie pocket-book, intently watched 
by the seamen, tli.it the mere circumstance of 
iny <aj'rying the papers about with me as though 
1 dcemeil them too precious to be laid aside 
ill a drawer, told lieavily imaiiist the assurance 
I ha<l made to the men. The carpenter picked 
the documents up. 

‘Wlio can lead lieie?’ said he, looking m,d 
There was no reply. ‘Will you reci^"^*" 
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sir?’ he continued turning his surly eyes upon 
me. ^ 

‘There ’a Joe as can read/ broke in a voice. 

* Ay, cdU Joe/ exclaimed another man. 

This sicnitied that 1 was not to be trusted. 
They mignt suppose I would invent instead of 
riding, and there was no man present able to 
spell a word to disprove what I chose to deliver. 
The lee lid of the skylight lay om*n. The car¬ 
penter roared through it lor Joe Wetherly, who 
promptly stepped l>elow. 

‘What is It?’ he asked, looking round upon 
his mates. 

‘Here, Joe/ said the carpenter, ‘you’re the 
one scholard aboaitl us. Tarn to, willee, and 
let’s hear what’s wrote down upon these papers.’ 

The man glanced at me with an e.xprcs8ion 
of symi>athy and hashfulness. ‘1 hope thei-c’s 
nothen private and uj'iu your wish in this, sir/’ 
he exclaimed. * 1 ’irt for sUindin’ neutral in this 
here job.’ 

‘ Pray read,’ said I. 

He did so, backing and filling in hia postures 
in true sailor fashion as he struggled through 
the writing, i-eciting the words slowly, with con¬ 
siderable pauses between, y^hicdi furnished his 
heai'ers with time to digest what he delivered. 
He then nut the papers down, but with an air 
of astouisiimeut, as I iioIiccmI with gnef and 
anxiety, as if having been before incredulous of 
the captuip’s story, he was beginning to regard 
it as a fact now in the face of buch documentary 
evidence as he had read, 

‘All right, .Toe; thank ye/said the carpenter 
grufily; ‘you can go on deck agin.’ The man 
went up the ladder slowly, as though lost in 
thought ‘Lada,’ exclaimed Lush, ‘ye’il agree 
with me there’.s no need for further arguefication 
after what ye 'vc just heard.’ 

‘The money’s right enough, and we’ll git it,’ 
said one of tlie men. 

‘Where’s the chart of the island as AVilkin.s 
said the captain talked about?’ itipiircd the 
limber bold-taced young seaman with wlioni 1 
had spoken at the wheel when I found the barque 
off her course. 

All eyes were at once turned upon me. ‘ You '11 
find it in the drawer of the table of the captain’s 
cabin/ said I. 

The fellow coolly entered the berth, and 
presently returned with a handful of papers-. 
‘Which’ll it be, sir?’ he exclaimed, placing them 
before me. I picked uj) the parchment chart, 
and gfW’« it to the carpenter, who spread it out 
before him, and instantly all the men came round 
to his chair, and stood in a heap of shoulderiug 
figures mowing and mopping over his sliouldei-h 
to catch a view, to.S8ing the hair with jerks of 
their heads out of their eyes, and bieatliiiig hard 
with excitement. 

‘I suppose you’re capable^of explaining the 
meaning of these here marks / ’ exclaimed the 
carpenter, pressing a shovel-shape^ thumb upon 
the oullino of the Island. 

‘You shall have the yarn as the captain 
gave it me/ said I, speaking with a throat dry 
with mortification and sickness at heart; for it 
was only too certain now tliat my ^i-eemenls 
the captain and this chart had hanlencd 
tioji. conviction into an immovable resolu- 

'hey listened with breathless interest as 


I told them that the barb of the arrow indicated 
the situation of the buried money ; that the 
treasure lay hidden so many paces away from 
the wash of the water of the lagoon; that the 
blot in the centre of the bight was meant to 
express a coral pillar that served as a mark 
to obtain the bearings of the goldJiy. When I 
had finished, the sailors hurriedly ie.sumeil their 
seats. The carpenler gazed slowly round, then 
addressed me with his eyes in the corner of their 
sockets whilst his face pointed straight down the 
table. 

‘ We’re here without a capt’n/ he began, ‘and 
though this hartjue ain’t ourii, we mean to use 
her. We don’t intend no act of piracy. When 
we’ve got the gold, we’ll deliver up tlie ship 
and her cargo, wdiich we shan’t meddle with. 
We’re all of us working men, and the money 
in that there island fairly distributed '11 make 
all hands of us independent for life. ’I’here’s 
no more involved than the job of fetching it, 
and that’s to be easily managed.’—The men 
nodded emphatically.—‘You’re a navigator, Mr 
Dugdale, and we can’t do without ye. There’s 
I no good in talking of sliippiiig another man in 
I your j»luce, because, d’ye see, that ’ud oblige us 
I either to coiuinunicate with a pushing vessel or 
to put into some port, neither of which is to be 
hentertained, seeing liie nature of the secret 
which is ourn, and which we mean to keep ourn. 
We’re agreeable to cou-sider any tarms ye may 
think proper to prop(»se. As has bin saiil, the 
share ye name is the share ye’ll have. Ve ahull 
be cajifn, and treated as capt’n. Vou and the 
lady shall live in this here pjirt of the ship 
without inollystation, as the saying is ; and ye’il 
find us a jierlite and w'illmg crew', who’ll stick 
to our .side of the compact as you stick to yoiirn. 
—Is that your mind, men '’ 

There was a luiiTicane response of ‘Ay, ay— 
j That’s right—That’s right.’ 

‘dive me a little while to consider/ said I, 
observing that the caipenter had come to an 
end. 

‘By when will W’e have your answer?’ he 
demainled. 

‘ l>y noon.’ 

‘Agreed/ he exclaimed. ‘Here’s your two 
' documents. 1 ’ll take charge of this here chart.’ 

A few’ nmmtes later 1 w’as alone. 

STATIONERS’ HALL. 

Thl: interesting Printers’ E.\!iibitioii, opened last 
year at Stationers’ Hall by the Lord Mayor, 
cannot fail, as one at least of its 1 * 680118 , to have 
rendei‘ed not a few Londoners familiar with an 
institu,Uon of the existence of which they may 
be po.ssibly aware, luit of the locality of which, 
e.vccpt in so far as it lies ‘somewhere near’ St 
Paul’s and Paternoster Row, they possess, it will 
be found, only a nebulous conception. Yet during 
the three centuries of its history, the direct 
bearing of the Worshipful Company of Stationers 
on the literary activity of thi^ country is much 
more easy to trace than is that of any of the great 
City Guilds on the respective trades whose names 
they bear, and whose interest they ai*e supposed 
to represent 
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Apart from the monopoly which Uie Stationers 
long enjoyed in the piinting and sale of certain 
important branches of the publishing trade, the 
yenus —as of old, still —irritahile of authors owes a 
certain debt of gratitude to the company for the 
part it has taken, hugely, it is true, in its own 
interests, iiTtlie ever-burning (piestion of literary 
copyright. That niystenous and official iinpriiim- 
tur, ‘Entered at SUvtioners* Hull,’ e.xistcd, indeed, 
for no other purpose than the due protection of 
the publisher’s i-ights iu the works issued nomin¬ 
ally from his press. Founded only iu the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the compiuiy were almost 
immediately involved in the religious warfare 
of those tioubluius times, and enlisted in the 
service of Queen Mary of England to check the 
8prett<l of what by her was deemed the heretical 
literature of the hour. 

Freed from this restriction, the Stationers no 
less severely safe-guarded the interests of their 
own guild by denouncing whatever pirates of | 
their rights dared to supply the public with that i 
literature to which, iu the political excitement' 
of the past, the absence of a free press gjwe daily | 
birth. It was, indeed, this monopolibing influ¬ 
ence of the Stationers, as tlie tide of literary ^ 
activity grew stronger, that iu coui*8e of years 
warmly roused the feeling of those who recog¬ 
nised what Dr Johnson would have teimed the 
potential lutlucnccs of the press, finally cul¬ 
minating Ill Milton’s noble claim lor unlicensed 
printing. 

Once, however, freed from such trammels, the 
literature of the seventeenth century burst foith 
into that Jullness of life whit-h blossomed and 
bore fruit iu the closing years of that memorable 
period of civil contest, and the generation winch 
succeeded that of Milton. The author of PiumlLsu 
Lust was a sturdy upholder ol that greater freedom 
of action, by the result.-, ol winch the Stationers 
theiuselveb have been perhap.s the chief gaineiu 

By the fact of their comparatively lute founda¬ 
tion in the reign of Blnlij) ainl Mary, and subse- 
fpient incorporation only iu the reign ol Jaiue.s 1, 
it i» noticeable that the earliest printers, were 
not freemen of the company ; (M.\toii was not a 
Stationer—he wa-, iu fait, a mercer; and Wyn- 
kyn de Worde a leather-scdler Once incorpo¬ 
rated, the Stationers soon eoinmeiiced to assume 
their inllucnce over a trade daily growing in 
importance. Every jiriutcr throughout the 
country was called upon to be a member of the 
corporation, as also his apprentices, and the 
system was soon instituteil of eacli ‘Stationer’— 
as the bifok-pubhshers were known iu ^he past 
—Hrydcii and Tope spoke of their publishers 
as ‘Stationers’—monojMdising tlie printing and 
selling of certain sections of literature ; K.ing 
James having by charter granted the company 
the exclusive right of priutiirg and publishing 
all Ahuunacs, Brimers, Psalms, ABC’s, and Cate¬ 
chisms. Kigorously ‘Entered at Stationm’ Hall,’ 
each work was thus in a fashion copyrighted 
and protected to its publisher, and all infringe¬ 
ments and piracies Were severely punished ; in¬ 
deed, the famous Hegister kept at headquartei's 
existed for no other purpose than this—to notify 


to those it might concern, by whom the. original 
copyright was legally owned. 

Under cireuiuatancdb which I’endereil the Sta¬ 
tioners of the day so tenacious of their rights, 
it cun be seen thut the libt of publications 
registered by the company from 1557 iKis&ebses 
to the bibliophile a more than ubual 10101 * 03 ^ 
and has been more than once consulted by*the 
careful students of the literature of the past. 
But once a greater freedom was granted to the 
publishing world, and the Register ceased to be 
kept with com; indeed, wuiks of importance 
were usually protecteil by special privili^es from 
the Crown, which exempted them from the 
jurisprudence of the company. Still, through 
all the chaos of litei'ary ventures, ballads, 
pamphlet^, and fly-sheets, which necessailly 
uccompauied the intellectual outgrowth of the 
stirring events of the seventeenth century, the 
coniji.iny jealously preser^’ed their privileges 
over the more important braucheb of tlie trade, 
one member of the guild continuing to enjoy 
the solo right to print the Bible, another the 
Bsalms, another the Law Books, another all 
Dictionaries and llistorii s. 

It is a moot-poiiit huw the name of u trade in 
its mudeni acccptulion alinoBt solely coutiued to 
a very minor section of the ‘great inteiest of 
printing and publishing,’ the retailing of w'hat 
iiijiy be termed the raw material of literature, 
should have come to be applied to the chief 
' body ruling the wider interestb of thui piofesbion. 
Perfiaps, however, the most satisfactory expluiia- 
tiun ot the pixiblem thus offered i> that which 
traces the derivation of the word ‘stationer’ to 
I the uuiver&itie.s of the middle ages, where it was 
I a title gnen to the medieval Mudies, accredited 
with lending out books to the btudeiits, and who, 
known as statiouaniy were in charge ol u ‘station ’ 
or depot m which all the standard uoiks of 
reference were to be found. It is easy to imder- 
sLind Iiow, in connection with such establish- 
meiit<, tli^j sale of the binuller ai tides necessary 
to the btuileiit’s use— jiens, ink, anti paper—the 
btock-in-trade, in fact, of the inoilern ‘blationer,’ 
came to be I'ecogiiised; and, as has been seen by 
Drytlen’s and Pope’s use of the word as an 
eguivalent to the more inotlern * puhlislier,’ the 
oiiginal connection wa.s retained for centuiies. 

Incoiporuted with lull rights'by Janies J., the 
Worshipiul Company of Stationers iut)ved iroiu 
their original liouse in Milk Street at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeentli centuiy, ainl settled in 
the former residence of the Loids Abfmaveniiy, 
under the shadow of St i’anl’s, 111 ^ tlie quaint 
vicinity of Amen (k>rner and I’aterhobter Ilow, 
for bo many generation.^ associatcil with the in¬ 
terests of the book-publishing world. Their 
01 iginal quarters being burnt down iu the Great 
Fire,* the present Stationers’ Hall was built iu 
1670; but underwent inipoitaiit alterations at 
the commencement of this century. 

In the course of its several centuries of exist¬ 
ence, the Stktioners’ Company, like most of the 
great City bodies, has gathereil together a goodly 
array of ineineiitoes of their past member^ who 
have left deep their mark in the literary history 
of the country —the Toiisons, the Lintots, the 
Curlls and Caves, Takes and Dodsleys, the 
Bowyers, the Ilichanlsons, and the Strahans. In 
spite of the havoc wrouglit by the Great Fire and 
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the even more disastrous effects of the civil wars 
—when such quantities of superb old plate were 
melted down ^ for the cauhe ’—the Stationers can 
still on their feast days produce a goodly show 
of silver, the Hall-marks of which date from 
over two centuries ago. Kach olticml having 
been called upon to present to the company on 
his* retirement a piece of plate of stated weight, 
it can be understood how the Stationers are able 
to show with pride their collection of handsome 
candlesticks and ‘monteths,’ cup and goblets— 
not a few, however, of the older specimens of 
which have, unfortunately, been remodelled and 
recast to suit the questionable taste of more 
modern times. 

But in addition to tireir plate, the Stationers 
show with np less pride in their handsome 
Hall, the wainscoting, the chimney-piece, and the 
carving of which are masterpieces of decorative 
skill, an interesting# collection of pictures, por¬ 
traits of Archbishop Tillotson, Matthew Prior 
and Steele by Kneller, of Uichardsoii and William 
Stralmn, the King’s Printer—both leading lights 
of the company j by Sii' Joshua Jteynolds, Lord 
Mayor Boydell, another prominent Stationer, the 
publisher, it may be Runembercd, of the famous 
illustrated edition of Shakespeare, and the donor 
among other relics of Benjamin West’s gieat pic¬ 
ture of King Alfred and the Pilgrim, which 
adorns the Hall. 

Though those familiar with the history of the 
guild might perhaps venture, a little unkindly, 
to remind its present members of that terrible 
edition ol the Bible the HUitioners’ Company 
printed in 10112, in winch the ‘not’ was omittetl 
from the wording of tlie seventh commandment 
—for which piece of neglect Archbi4iop Laud 
came down on the unhappy SUitioncrs with the 
full weight of his authority, it must not be 
forgotten that the Stationers’ Company are a 
body the time of whose more active members 
is not, as might be supposed by the mali<dous, 
employed solely in the enjoyment u>f festive 
gatherings. The monthly Courts are fully occu¬ 
pied witli the distribution of the various sums 
bequeathed by former generous SUitioiiers, among 
which, perhaps, the most interesting is the bequest 
of old John Kuiton, printer to Queen Elizabeth, 
whose little nest-egg of one thousand pounds has 
by careful inanngenicnt enabled the company to 
endow for the sons of liverymen the Stationers’ 
School in Bolt Court, Fleet Street. It is char¬ 
acteristic of the eentiment which has at all time 
conncct^t the Stationers’Company \vith literature 
that the S<;hool in question is established in the 
house once tenanted by Dr Johnson ; the bmions 
lexicographer’s former sitting-room, if we mistake 
not, being occupied by the head-master. Nor 
can it ha forgotten that the Stationers’ Company 
lA associated with one of the noblest creations 
of the English tongue, Dryden’s Ode to St (kcilia's 
fMj/, wliich, set to music by Dr Clarke, and later 
by Handel, was fii-st produced in the Hall two 
centuries ago. * 

To those interested in the history of the com¬ 
pany, reference can be recommended to the pages 
of the interesting little work on the subject, 
privately printed many years ago, by Mr Nichols, 
a member of the guild, in which will be found 
detailed not a few curious facts in connection 
i^th a body which has closely associated itself 


with the fortunes of English literature, and in 
this manner recommends itself peculiarly to the 
interest of all in any way connected with the 
great community of letters. 


WEl.L WOKTH WINlJINa 

CHAPTER IV.—no BELLS. 

Arthur found his uncle Ralph engaged in trans¬ 
ferring himself into easy evening garments after 
returning from the City. 

‘If you value your comfort, Aithur,’ Ralph 
observed as he put on his slippers, ‘i>erfoj’in this 
duty to yourself every evening when you iHiturn 
from your ollice.’ 

* But 1 am not going to that office.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘That’s the fact, uncle. I couldn’t do it I 
should be in collision with that secretary inside 
of an hour, and then it would have to end, 
anyhow,’ 

Ralph emitted a gentle and very knowing 
wliistle, the manifest bignihennee of which em¬ 
barrassed the younger man. ‘ Well, well ; so 
that’s the way already. I haven’t seen much 
of you the la^t few days; how have you been 
passing your lime, Aithur? 1 know how dull 
ami tiresome you must have found it, my poor 
lad,’ said the old gentleman sympathetically. 

Arthur was a little vexed, but he laughed. 

* Vou haven’t hud a collision— as you call it— 
with Mr Longfiehl yet, or with any one else?’ 

‘I haven’t been Mr Longfield since 1 was lust 
here, so that I have ha<l no collision with him 
or with any one else.—1 did, howeA'cr,’ he added, 
awkwardly, after a few secondb liesitutiou, ‘hu\e 
something to say to Mrs Loring this evening.’ 

* Kli ? Tell me all about it.’ 

With a good deal of stumbling among w’ords, 
Aithur Loring told pretty literally all lhat had 
passed ; and us his uncle was silent at the con¬ 
clusion, the young man relieved his own feelings 
by relating tlie lesiilt of his interesting interview 
with Miss Luvclle’s muid. 

* So you are still a gentleman at large, Arthur?’ 

said Uncle Ralph, after a pause. ‘Honestly, my 
boy, I'm afraid your prospects aie very blue, 
unless ’- He jiaused again. 

‘ Unle&s what, Uncle lialph ?’ 

‘I have been thinking a good deal over your 
case, Arthur. As far as I can see, you have only 
two choices for your future. In a London busi¬ 
ness office I moie than doubt wliether you would 
ever be able to maintain yourself even in decent 
poverty.* 

‘ I am much of your opinion, uncle,’ said 
Arthur with a sigh of unpleasant convution. 
‘WhaLare the alternatives? I fancy 1 see one 
of them pretty clearly.’ 

‘ The recruiting sergeant ?’ 

That's it.’ 

‘That’s it, Arthur. Tliat is one. The other 
would be better, if you could accomplish it 
That other is Maud Luvelle.’ 

Arthur Loring hod the satisfaction, such as it 
was, to learn from Mr John Hornby himself next 
day lhat he was retained in his situation in the 
Annuitants’ office. He had also some sym« 
jiathetic conversation w'ith that excellent young 
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fellow relative to his approaching marriage, and 
cheerfully undertook to support him on that 
interesting occasion. After which Mr Hornby 
went away very liappy, to keep an appointnient 
with his pretty ifitty, leaving Arthur, it is 
superdiious to add, in a relapse of deep de- 
spondenc}". . indeed, life began to look very dark 
for him. The recruiting sergeants opposite 
St Martin's Church became familiar with his 
appearance, and regarded him with lively interej't. 
He always walked away wlieu any of those 
officers showed his interest too pointedly; but 
they were experienced men, and knew how to 
bide their time. 

He did not go near his uncle Ralph Loring 
during these days. They were bitter days. He 
gave up, finally, all hope of obtaining a situation 
—he gave up looking for one. More than once 
he detected in his landlady's eye, a.s he crept in 
or out, a cold look of mingled curioaity and pity. 
On the Thui’sday morning of that week the 
woman precipitated his decision by asking him, 
civilly but firmly, if it was his intention to retain 
his lodgings anotlier week. Poor Arthur was 
liit liard by this practical home-thrust at liis 
prospects, and he answereil at once in the 
negative. 

He sat down, when the woman left the 
room, and tlirusting las hands in las pockets, 
burat into a bitter laugh. *Jacta alea est!' he 
8ai»l; to-moirow he would be gay at Kitty’s 
Wedding, and make love to the brhlesiuaid ; and 
then—on Satuid.iy inorning lie \\ould <leliver 
himself into the hands ot the recruiting ser¬ 
geant. 

l>ut while Aithnr Loring had been eating his 
heart those day.-^ past with disappointment and ; 
desperation, several tlang^ were happening wliich, | 
induectly at leaf«t, were of some mommit to liiin. | 
First ot all, Mr Henry Loring was disappointtMl, ! 
and the secretary not ill ph‘asc<l, by the young I 
man’s refusal of the stool iii the Aniuut.uits’ | 
office. 

‘ Why, wouldn't you have enjoyed whipping 
the whelp about?’ was Henry Jau mg’s nice way 
of putting it to Mr Arthur Ijongfiehl. ' 

‘It wouM have gratified you more than me. 
Honestly, I liope we have seen tlie last of him. 
There has been lar too much ot him already.’ 

* You ’re jealous, Arthur ; upon my soul, you 
are.* 

‘ 1 ’m not lover enough to he jealous. But 
it isn’t plea.saut to know that the girl you are 
going to marry has a strong fancy for another 
fellow.’ 

‘Nonsense ; there is nothing of the kind. She 
hasn’t forgotU ‘11 her pobitioii towards you, and her 
mother has taken care of your interests. It is he 
who will smart’ 

Tlie secretary grinned, and they dropped the 
subject 

Sooner than they seo^ned to have anticipijtecl, 
this pair of worthies had more serious matter to 
engage them. The business the Annuitants 
was not carried ou ac'oriling to methods that 
would bear scrutiny, and Henry Loring and his 
secretary had been sailing near the wind for some 
time. The Annuitants, good easy confiding folks, 
were easily satisfied so long us they were paid 
good dividends on their precious little invest¬ 
ments, and the Management made it a point to 

--t_ 


pay the dividends with delightful regularity. 
They fluctuated a little from half-year to half- 
year, but were always good ; and the jovial 
directois, never disappointed in their own official 
remuneration, were perennially pivpared to take 
so .satisfactory a state of things as it was, and to 
congratulate the happy shareholders. It was the 
old, old story, of couifle; and the pinch was now 
growing severe and relentless on the manager. 

The details of loans and liabilities and other 
bad tidings knocking ut the handsome door in 
Ball Mall need not be gone into here; but they 
began to knock with no unceitain sound, and the 
half-yearly meeting for the exchange of dividends 
and congratulations was very close nt hand. In 
fact, it was not a fortnight off; and hundreds of 
the annuitants had a month ago begun to borrow 
on the strength of the never-failing expecta¬ 
tions. 

Henry Loring sat at his table in the office one 
morning u ith his brows knfb. The secretary was 
lounging against the muutel-piece close by, with 
Ills hands in his pockets. 

‘Arthur, if tins had ciUuo to pa.«»s, say, two 
years ago, 1 would have let the thing buist It 
IS unsound to the core--and woi-se than that.’ 

‘What do you nwaii to do, then V the secretary 
impatiently demanded. ‘ Vou might throw away 
cvoiy penny of mother and daughtei’s money 
on this wretched thing, and to a certainty you 
would come to tliis in the end just the same.’ 

‘I’m not such a fool. What I i^ean is, that 
we must extricate ourselves fiom it gradually, 
and then let the Annuitants go to smash under 
other auspices. Meantime, Artliur, we must stave 
oir the.«c jircscnt diliiciilties, and provide the 
u^ual dividend. It will require a cool fifty 
thousand to do it’ 

‘And 1 am to piovidc the fifty thousand, which 
of course 1 shall never see again! ’ said the 
secretary, led with indignation. 

‘Don’t exhibit your natural generosity of char¬ 
acter too soon,’ observed Henry Loring, with a 
look that brought the man to his senses quickly. 
‘You are not master of the girl and the money 
yot. Suppose it wa.** my wliim to alter iny views 
and try another method ? MumI, 1 have ivusoii to 
think, would not object to marry my nepliew at 
ifn hour’s notice; and neither of them would 
think a second about jiassing over a hundred 
thousand of her fortune to me for the asking. 
Think over the possibility, my dear fellow, 
and carry it in your mind so long as the risk 
exists.’ 

The ashy moi'tification of the secretary’s face 
showed that he felt this to be a ‘ staggerer.’ He 
was sensible enough not to contest it. 

‘ Of course you must liave it your own way. , 
Very well. As far as I can see, you will want 
the money in a week.’ 

‘Just 80 . That’s the way to face it What do 
you say to Satnmlay next fur the ceremony? We 
can’t well spare an earlier day.’ 

This wa% on Wednesday. The secretary 
shrugged his slioulders. ‘As you will; I am 
ready. You must get a special license.’ 

‘ That is in tmin, ami I shall have it to-morrow. 

I tliink,’ he added reflectively, ‘you had best go 
to Priors Loring for the honeymoon. I have 
taken it ou a short lease in my wife’s name ; but 
as it will be your own directly, it would be the 
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proper place to go to. And for another reason, 1 
specially wish it.’ 

^All right,’ said Longfield. ^Just as you 
please.’ 

As Artiiur Loriiig could nut be certain that it 
would not be his fate to lodge in St George’s 
bejrracks as a recruit next night, he proceeiled 
tlmt evening to confide to the keeping oF hi? 
uncle Ra]}>h the only thing belonging to him 
on which he set vulne. This was his luothei’s 
portrait; and afU;i- a tender nn<l silent farewell 
to the sweet lainiliar face, he wrapped the picture 
up luid started for (’hekea. Tlie young fellow 
had an unsettled idea of leaving it with the 
servant at the door, aii^l a morbid intention of 
afterwards walking about until he was fatigued, 
and then of sleeping with the other waifs and 
vagabonds of London in St James’s Park, He 
felt that he was come down almost to that level; 
and Maud Lavelle,'to his hopeless lancy, wivs 
now an unreachable star for evenuoi*e m tbe 
highest heaven above his head. 

As he came to the door, an odd thing happened, 
which he soon dismissed Irom his mind just tlieii, 
hut which he had reason to think of afterwards. 
His uncle was saying ‘Good*night’ to a broad- 
chested clei^ymau, when he beheld his nephew, 
and exclaimed: ‘Hullo, Tom—here is my 
nephew, Arthur lioring’ 

The clergyman tinned witli considerable iiibu’- 
est, and sIu>ok hands with Arthur in a specially 
corlml luauuer. ‘1 am dehglited to know you, 
Mr Lonng,’ he said genially, and took bis 
departure. | 

‘The finest fellow in England,’ said Unede 
Halph, as they went uji-staiis. ‘It is good to 
know a man like Tom Tiiornton. 1 have known , 
him since we were at Winchester together a-s 
boys.—What have you in the parctd ?’ 

Arthur ])Ut the jmreel on the table and made I 
for the door, hesitateil an instant, and then I 
returned and burst into tcai*s. i 

Instead of siieaking, Ralph took the packet and ; 
opened it, gazing in .silence for some minutes on ! 
the sweet face of tlio lad’s motlicr. Tlicn he 
covei-ed it again revemitly, and laid it back on ; 
the table. ‘ Poor boy, poor boy,’ he said, very 
^ntly ; ‘it is hunl. 1 know how hard it fs. 
Now, as I daresay we shall see little more oi 
each other after tliis, I want to tell you some 
family history. A lew words will do it, but 
they will contain a gootl deal.’ 

‘I ilon’t know, uncle, that 1 have much interest 
now iu anytluiig.’ 

‘It is too soon to say that, my poor boy, at 
two-and-twenty—^ven if you do enlist as a 
soldier. We never know whut may occur, so 
1 think it best to tell you.’ 

‘ It is about my uncle Heiir)', I suppose V 

‘It is about that gentleman. He has been a 
successful scoundrel, there's no* doubt. Look at 
the rich wife he has; to be sui-e, he can’t touch 
her mone}', but the income from it is no joke, 

1 tell you. And tlmt isn’t all. I have just 
heaid—by a private but trustworthy informant 
—that Maud Lavelle is to be married to the 
secretary Lougfield this week ; and 1 know what 
the bnste means.’ 

‘What does it mean?’ asked Arthur Loting 
^ntly. Poor fellow j he was thinking only of 


what it meant for himself, and for tbe girl who 
was being sacrificed. 

‘It means that the Annuitants’ office is on 
the edge of a crash, from which a prompt and 
lai^e slice of the girl’s fortime is the only thing 
to save it. Your uncle is getting i-eady to 
' abandon the concern that he has ^navigated to 
ruin; but he doesn’t want to get out of it in 
the smoke of an explosion. He will leave tliat 
to others.’ 

‘Tlien thei*e is a bargain between liim and 
Longfiekl V 

‘Just so. It is the condition on whiidi Long* 
field obtains his wife. The aiTungemeiit is a 
g<K)d one for both—the men, 1 mean.' 

‘How did they come together—Lougfield and 
my uncle V ■ 

‘Birds of a leather—you know the proverb? 
It is very sad for poor Maiul Lavelle.—I wish 
you had come on the ground sooner; you could 
have won her in spite of them all!’ 

It was not kiiulness on the part of the iiicon- 
sideiate old man to torture Arthur Loriiig iu 
this fashion. 

‘ I thought, uncle,’ said the latter, in a voice 
that was Iraiight witli iiain and rejiroach, ‘it 
was anothei subject ycni uaiited to speak about.’ 

*Ay, ay; but they arc botli .so lelated, you 
see. And my feelings get the better ol me some¬ 
times.—Well. Henry L«)ring? J mil say no 
more about lur ’—he looked at the parcel on 
the table, ami Arthur knew his meaning. ‘It 
was very bad. Tlie ne.\.l we lieard ol him he 
was manager i»f u theatre in London. E’ailed. 
Next, he took a music hall on the Surrey aide— 
bankruptcy again. Thin time it was so bjid that 
tlie court refused him lus discharge lt)r two years. 
But he was a man of never-failing resource, and 
ho iiiuiTied nu actress, on whose eaining.s he 
lived finely for a year or two. I lm\e seen him 
riding a horse wortli u liuudred guineas in llyile 
Park. Then misfortune came ; there was a fire 
at the theatre one night, and ^Irs LuiingS face 
wa.s so badly burned th.iL she was disfigured for 
life; and of course licr occupation was gone, 
poor thing.’ 

‘What did he do next?’ the nephew asked, 
as Ralph paused. 

‘Exactly what might have been expected. He 
con\erled tlie liorses, carriages, furniture, and 
e\er) thing else into cash, and disappeareil. i)e- 
scited her. She went down into obscurity with 
tlu' clijJd (they hu<l ft boy), and—the rest of liw 
history I am not able to follow, until he turned 
up in London again with his rich American 
Wife ’ 

* But the first wife ?’ 

‘Oil, she was dead, of course. Your uncle 
wasn’t the man to sliow himself here again until 
he was' sure of tiiat. Then lie started this 
Aiimutants’ Association. He advertised for a 
secretary, and selected 'Lougfield. Would you 
gue8.-> w’hy ?’ 

‘You said a wljile ago,’ Aithur answered with 
beating heart, ‘that it was because—birds of a 
feather, you know.’ 

‘ Partly that, no doubt; but mainly because he 
recognised iu Mr Longfield his own son V 

Arthur was astounded. What possibilities the 
revelation involved he was too confused to think ; 
but surely- Alas, his uncle’s next words cut 
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the ground from beneath any wild unformed hope 
he might have in his breast 

‘ So you see that Priors Loring is not to leave 
the Lorings now. He is an Arthur Loring as well 
as you. And Mi-s Loring is aware of it’ 

‘What a mother she is V cried Arthur bitterly. 
‘She is WQjk than tlie man—a thousand times 
worse. She is unnatural, iuhumuu !’ 

‘It’s a terrible state of thiug*i, 1 admit,’ said bis 
uncle, without the slightest show of emotion. ‘ I 
feel it myself, mostly because it give.s your uncle 
such a triuinpli. I only wish I was two-and* 
twenty, with half your advantages, Arthur—hang 
me ! if they shouhl ever have the girl.’ 

* You would catch her in the street,’ said 
Arthur, sttuig by bU nude’s contemptuous tone, 
‘an<l put her in a cab, and tell the driver to 
gallop^- 

‘I wouhl—I would !* 

‘And at the railway station,’ continued the 
young fellow in the same note of bitter ridicule, 
‘you would inform her she must pay the cabman 
and take the tickets! I wonder how it wouhl 
come off?’ 

‘Look here, Arthur,’ said his nnelc dryly, ‘the 
young fellow who liults to consult his pocket 
when it’s a (juestion of capturing and making oil 
vith a girl that loves Ijim, doesn’t deserve the 
prize. That’s not Loclunvar’s principle.’ 

‘ Lochinvar liad a horse, and a Meet one.’ 

‘Ihnse or no liorse, he wimld have iloue it!’ 

All this, as may he imugine<l, did not conduce 
to Arthur Loiing’s peace of iiiiiid that miserable 
night, lleforc going away, he iiilormed hi.s uncle 
of liis settleil decisum ; he would keep liis promise 
to be present at Kitty’.s wedding next day, aii<l on 
Saturday morning he w'ouM enlist. Kulph ollered 
no commenl, hut ai>pea>cd to take the deciftion as 
one that theie was notliiiig now to be said against. 
He liiil not, indeed, inlorm his nejdiew that it 
was through the medium of this same Kitty that 
he hail learned the news of Maud Lavelle’s mar¬ 
riage. T)ie girl, indeed, was related to his land¬ 
lady ; and thus it eamc about that Ralph Loring 
knew a great deal ol what took jilacc in his 
brother Heury’s lioiisehokl. 

When Arthur therefore left his uncles rooms, 
that gentleiiiau lit his pipe and lay back in 
his chair vitli a look of deep reflection. The 
expression of hi.s face dnl not, as might have been 
expected, exhibit much coniiniseration for the 
situation of his nejihew; indeed, after a lew 
minutes’ thought, a gnu of pleasuiv lit up his 
features, and he rubheil his tliiii hands together 
after the manner of a man who Mas deeply 
satisfied. 

‘So odd a thing, I believe, never happened 
before,’ said lialpli to lum.self, putting his piiie 
aside.—‘Now, Mms Kitty, I mustn’t fpiget the 
present I promised to send you.’ Opeuiiig a 
rather battered deed-bo.v, he found, niter some 
rummaging, a five-pouifd note, new and crisp, aii<l 
contein]»lttted it foi a minute. ‘How am 1 to tell 
whut the mite wants most he asked. ‘ I ’ll send 
her the money itself.’ 

Ralph Loring sat dow'ii to write a note which 
was to accompany the present. For so simple an 
epistle, to a pei*son w ho would be so little critical 
as Kitty, Ralph bestowed a remarkable amount of 
pains upon it Rut at length it was finished to 
nis satisfaction, and he rang tlie belL 


‘Is John Bole about the house?’ he demanded 
of the sei’vant.—‘Oh, at his supper? Tell him to 
finish his supper quicl!ly, as I want to send him 
round to Sloaue Street with a note, and to bring 
an answer.’ 

lu half an hour the mesaeiiger returned with 
; the answer. This document, after expressing 
I Kitty’s thanks for the present, concluded with 
; the following words, which gave Mr Loring deep 
'satisfaction: ‘1 ha\e burnt your letter, as you 
■ asked, and the other thing 1 wnll do if it is at 
all possible to do ; but I will watch for a chance, 
and you may depend, oh dear, I’m sure you 
may. I’ll do it witJi ail my heait, and don’t 
care what may happen.’ 

‘Kitty, you are a Jittle brick,’ said Ralph 
Loring when he read tliose inysterious woiils. 
*lt will be llie oddest thing that ever happened, 

if It come.s oil. If not’- lie sunk with a 

sigh 111 Ins chair. ^ 

’I’lie underground railway took Arthur Loring 
to Sloane Square next morning, and at a quarter 
to twelve he was- at the d(>or of the clmrch, 
looking as cheerful as he could, with a favour 
in his button-hole. 'J’lten, a few minutes later, 
Mr John Hoiiiby appeareil, dressed with his best 
care; and the liui>]>y >onng man shook hands 
with Aithur Loiuig so fahainetacedly that the 
latter had to laugh. 

‘ Do you feel nervoU'> ? ’ he asked. 

‘Oh, not a bit, Mr Jioniig,’ he answered 
quickly; ‘why shouM 1? It’s soon»ovcr, and— 
it’b the lad}' that’s always nervous, isn’t it? I— 
X hope Kitty won’t faint, or anything.’ 

‘Kitty won’t faiijf, you may depend upon it.— 
liy the way, 1 Jiuve a little present for Kitty. 
^^'h^•re is the breakfast to be 

* Upon niy word, Air Loring,’ the young man 
answered sciiously, ‘1 don’t know ! Kitty has 
arranged eveiything. J don’t oven know who 
her biidesmaid is—one of her lellow-servanls, I 


sujipose.’ 

‘ Very*likely. Ainl here conics the hriile,’ he 
exclaimed, as a hired brougham became visible, 
ilriving down the sti'cet in spirited style. 

Arthur Loring, as the vehicle ujiproaclied, 
amusiMl hiniseU vvitli observing the excitement 
of tlie hiidi;.'oiim-» I»»t. That young man seemed 
to have a gnat deal the matter with him which, 
lie could not understand. Among other uncon- 
siilereil proceedings, he precipitately pulled his 
gloves oil’, and immediately discovering that he 
had no occasion to do so, he trie<l lu pull them 
on again, but found them too tight. Then he 
stull'ed them in his pocket, and w'lptJfl his face 
with his haiKlkerchief. ^ • 

The small bride looked aggravatingly cool and 
TU*etty ill her hiulal ‘things’ us she stepped 
lightly on the piivemciit. Kitty bestowed on 
Arthur Loring a rather shy but intelligent look, 
which suggested to him tlie duty of attending 
to tlie bridesnnrtd. Stepping to the caiTiage-door 
with some curiosity—for the bridesmaid seemed 
to be cona»leriiig lier official dignity by waiting 
to be assi.sted out—his eyes met those of Maud 
Lavelle, timid and confused, an<l it w'as her 
small hand that fluttered in his own os he helped 
tlic bridesmaid out. He saw Kitty’s little plot; 
but Kitty, pleaseil and interested, little knew 
what she had done. 

Ax, still holding her hand—which he had no 
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power to release—he stood beside Maud at the 
church door, the blood leaped wildlj^ through his 
veins with the mad impulse to catch her up in 
his arms and run awny with her. All the 
passionate love in his heart, uU the agony of 
to-morrow’s prospect, all the intense pain of his 
wounded pride, were focused in tiie burning 
eves at which the girl looked up, scared, but not 
shrinking away from him. 

Suddenly he drew a quick breath, like a gasp. 
‘Do I frighten you, Maud I’ 

‘No, Arthur.’ 

Yet there was a fierce hunger in his eyes that 
mmht have startled a braver girl; and still 
hoUling her liund, they walked into the church 
together. « 


THE MOSQUITO. 

Bearing strong per:^ual resemblance to a large 
gnat, the Mowpiito is the most innocent-loijking 
creature in the world ; but both his appeaivance 
and conduct are deceptive to the hist degree. 
While you ore awake and have your eye upon 
him, liis behaviour leaves notliing to be de.sired : 
his movements are cosy and deliberate, his 
manner unobtrusive to shyness; lie liovers over 
you, singing in a low soothing tone, as though 
his one luisbioii in life were to lull weary 
humanity to sleep. So long as you keep him 
under strict supervision, his ilemeanour is fault¬ 
less; ho follows you ut a respectful diatauce when 
you move, and appears to be dancing atteii<hince 
in order to go messages or receive your valued 
commands. He is a gross im]^o^to^; in reality, 
this entomological couHier is at once the smallest 
and the greatest plague to be found throughout 
the lengtli au<l breadth of Hindustan. Living 
on human blood and revelling in human misery, 
be is a miniature vampire ; he exists only to eat, 
and he knows no content save in satiety.^ 

By care and judicious management we may 
escape, or at least tone down, all the ills of 
Indian life but one; and tliat one is the 
mosquito; from him there is no escape. He is 
with us always ; in our own house, on our travels 
by road or rail, in tlie bare dak bungalow aticl 
the stuffy tent; he is here, there, and everywhere, 
ever alert and ever hungry. The climate of the 
Hills does not suit his constitution, but mtverthe- 
less he will not suffer you to go thither without 
him ; he hears you give the yrder to ‘ pack up,’ 
and straiglitway secretes himself among your 
clothing. And when you begin to unpack on 
reaching your destination in the far-away heights 
of the Himalayas, lo, the mosquito, emerging 
brisk and chcerlul from every fold of the gar¬ 
ments you shake out! He has come, and though 
he dislikes cold, he stays; and unless frost cut 
him off in his sins, he will be ready to return to 
tbe ‘plains’ with you, in the same robust health 
he enjoyed when he arrived. You a.mnot sliake 
him off, or convince him that his society is un¬ 
welcome ; he is deaf to discouragement, and in- 
senrible to all argument but the crushing one 
administered with the palm of your hand. 

. Naturally intelligent, he acquires at an early^ 
on exhaustive knowledge of the anatomy of 
displaying an intimacy with the spots 


I where the cuticle is thinnest, which does credit 
I to mosquito methods of tuition. When he finds 
I his victim asleep, he can exercise his trained 
instincts at leisure, and devotes his attention to 
the cal’s, neck, or knuckles. If the fore-pait of 
your wrist chance to be exposed, he shows great 
partiality for that tender locality; hut he is not 
exacting. Whilst you are awake, he exhibits the 
unobtrusive side of his character, and prefers to 
pasture on your ankles. To do this ho must of 
course penetrate your sock ; and here again you 
discover how thoroughly he has been prepared by 
education for his career. He doesn’t waste time 
over woi-sted ; lie has been taught that its thick¬ 
ness exceeds the length of his sharp proboscis, and 
he ])asses that fabric liuffily by, to browse upon 
ankles protected only by tbin cotton or silk; 

1 they ofler no obstacle worth mentioning, and he 
I knows it. Leather is an abomination in bis 
I siglit; if you want to protect your feet effectu- 
, ally, don your long ridiiig-boots instead of 
I slipiiers ; he can’t umlerstaud the manicuvre at 
; all ; it bailies him hopelessly, and makes him lose 
' his temper. 

I In taste, the mosquito is dainty and discrimin- 
I ating. ile despises the black man, and turn.s up 
' his proboscis at a tough sun-dried old Anghi- 
Indiun. The meal that rejoices his heart is 
I that to be drawn fnim the veins of a tender 
' young Briton fresh out from liome ; ami for this 
i\ictuu he has an unerrhm e 3 'e. So marked is 
this epicurean prefertMice, tliat if you .sit next to 
a nice ro.‘^y-( heekeJ boy at the dinner-table, you 
will be utterly ignored by the mosquitoes, in his 
favour. Tliey won’t pay the sliglilest attention 
to 3 'ou wliile the new arrival is there ; but this 
' does not make you jealous. 

I Ills appetite i.s gigantic, for lie is all stomach, 
j Watch him while he is feeding—on someboily 
[else—and you marvel at his extraordinary elas- 
ticily ami power of accommodation. Having 
' waited until his victim’s closed eyes betoken 
I slumber, he ceases the song he lias been binging 
. thoughtfully to him.selt, ami diops boltly as a 
i floss of thistle-down, upon llie spot of liis chiuce. 
i He fohls his gauzy wings, unfurls his pioboscis, 

I strokes tlie creases out of it, gives if a ilouiish 
or two, and plunges it into the epidcimis. At 
I first he stands on all eight legs, absoibed in his 
repost; but presently, the first sharp edge of 
i hunger dulled, he begins to show signs of enjoy- 
I incnt. liaising his Iiindmost pair of legs, he 
I works them stifliy up and down, as though to 
; aid by this pump-handle action the pi’ocess of 
I suction; his bo<)y, no thicker than a silken 
^ thread when he alighted, begins to take decided 
I shape, am! the black and gray bands which adorn 
him show up distinctly. Steadily he continues 
' to jntrea.se in bulk uniformly fiom end to end ; 
a pinky' hue suffuses his whole being, and he 
I seems to blush all over with delight fiy-and-by 
J the,hindmost legs cease' pumping, and resume 
I their proper office ; the distended body sinks 
I down as though the slender limbs could no 
I longer support its weight The mosquito has 
rinished ; m other words, he is os full as he can 
' hold. He rolls up his proboscis, and the imagina¬ 
tive spectator hears his microscopic sigh of reple¬ 
tion ; he feels his now portly form all over with 
his legs, just to make sure that he can't hold any 
more, spreads his wings, and sails heavily away 
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to digest his meal in the seclasion of the punkah 
fringe. 

There is a vast difference between the mosquito 
hungry and the mosquito dined. The former 
i6*aa lithe and wary as it is po'<sible to conceive ; 
strike at him, smartly as you will, when firi4 he 
alights iipo% your skin, ai»d your blow falls 
harmless ; the insect has his eye on you, and 
dodges your hand light-heartedly, to come buck 
the moment your attention is diverted. But let 
him gorge himself, and he is another creature 
altogether: indolent and lethargic, so that you 
may almost take him between your fingers; he 
is an unwieldy sloth, indifferent to the fate 
brought upon him by the gluttony that has no 
limit hut his caixicity. 

Nature, with more regard for the mosquito 
than for man, has ordaino*! that you shall not 
feel the effeola of the irritant poison wherewith ' 
the insect replaces tlie blood he draws, until he | 
has conclude*! his menl and sufficient time has 
elapsed to let him make his escape. Henoc, if 
you are asleep or absorbe*! in your book, you 
don’t di'^covor that yon have been ‘bitten,’ as 
the phrase goes, until the round white swell¬ 
ing which betrays the point of the mosquito’s 
o])erations warns you that the misidiief is 
done; a w’arning that assorts itself unplea¬ 
santly for many hours afterwards. Neither 
mosquito curtiiin nor punkah i.s so reliable a 
means of defence as could be desired. The in.sect 
knows well the careless habits of the native 
servant; and as soon as you have tucked down 
the netting over y*)ur hod, he sets to work to 
cxjdore the wliole expanse of ninslin in search 
of tlie inevitable hole. A single broken mesh 
affords him means of ingress, anl he promptly 
takes advantage of it. Calling all the friemls 
within hail, he ]>oints tiiumjdiantly to his dis¬ 
covery, and issues invitations to dinner at your 
expeiwe right and left. I’hat these are never 
declined is fully evidenced by the scores of gorged 
revellers wdiich u<lorn the curtain in the morn¬ 
ing ; for tlie degraded creatui'es ai^e in no con¬ 
dition after dinner to do anything but sleep ; 
they don’t attempt to find their way out, and 
stay in their roomy prison to await your destroy¬ 
ing hand. 

The wind set in motion by a vigorously-pulled 
punkah will prevent the mos(j»ito settling any¬ 
where within its scoiie ; but tins is scarcely worth 
discussing, as vigour is a quality unknown in 
punkah coolie.s; the mosquito mm*U the soft 
fanning usually grante«l ‘iiinstcr* by his servant 
with as much indifference as an able seaman out 
on the yard of a ship regards a ‘capful of 
wind.’ 

Like all notorious evil-doers, the mosquito is 
saddled with crimes not his own. You^* servant 
w’ould have you believe that this incorngible in¬ 
sect makes the holes by wdiich he enters your inos- 

?iuito curtain ; whereas "a glance at the ‘bearer’s’ 
ormidable fingei-nails suggest - a more reasonable 
explanation. The w’ater-'’arrh;r who fills your 
tub docs not scruple to assert that the muddy 
scum floating on tlie water is the handiwork of 
the mosf|uito. That the insect lays its eggs on 
the surf.'tcc of shigiiant w'ater is a well-kiiowm 
fact, but it is difficult to believe the pant wallah's 
8tf»ry, particularly as a small de<.lnction from 
that lueuiays pay persuades the mosquito to 


transfer breeding operations elsewhere. He is a 
deceptive and bad character, but let us be just 
to bim. • 

I’hcre is, however, one serious charge brought 
again.st him from which he has so fur been unable 
to clear himself. The Civil Sui^eon says that 
he is the direct means of carrying infection, 
and so disseminating <Usease ; that tlie mosquito 
drawdiig one meal from a patient in tlie station 
hospital and tlie next fTOin a healthy man out¬ 
side, inoculate.^ the latter with whatever malady 
the sick man is feuffering from. We don’t accuse 
the mosquito of doing this with malice afore¬ 
thought, of course. But such mischief is quite 
in keeping with liis character, and certainly in¬ 
fection spreads in a mysterious and 6tful manner 
in the likist. We wish very much that the 
mosquito could find some w’ay of refuting the 
charge ; his bite is disagreeable enoiigb in itself ; 
but it becomes a soun'o of ^-eal anxiety when we 
recollect that any one of these itching while pus¬ 
tules may cover the germ of smalljiox or typhoid, 
and it would set our minds at i-est if the mos¬ 
quito could prove his iiiiioceiKe. 

Under favourable climatic conditions, tlie little 
plague attains a size that rendens him a formid¬ 
able foe. Down in tlmt low-level region at the 
months of the Irrawaddy, where water lies on 
every liand, and the jungle vegetation grows in 
such rank luxuriance, he thrives his worst There 
he grows thrice as large and thrice us venomous 
as he lice's in other parts of the coiuitvy. In that 
unhappy valley, wdioj-e wdiite men are few and 
far between, his tin-te.s aie vulgar and unedu¬ 
cated ; we know one large village which enjoys 
uncnviahle fame for the size and ferocitv or its 
mo'-quitoes; there, at IVlaoobin, the European 
residents not only practically live under netting 
themselves, but are compelled to keep their 
ponies under similar iirotection. The dainty 
town-bred mosquito would disdain to live with 
such plebeians as are found at Maoobin. 


AN ADVENTURE—QUITE IN THE DARK. 
Bunp men, however sharpened their remaining 
senses may become, would not exactly be selected 
life tlie fittest agents for the puipo.se in wliich I 
once found myself engaged. Still, there is no 
knowing to what they may have to jmt their 
wits ; and although I have no preteiu-ions to being 
sliarper than the rest of my fellow-sufferers, or 
claim the possession of any especial.^dodginess, 
yet there is no doubt when one has ,to rely very 
persistently on all one’s faculties in order to keep 
fairly abreast of ordinary mortals, it is wonderful 
how quick the apprehension and the power of 
drawing conclusions become. You ai*e not con¬ 
cerned with tlie historj' of my infirmity—how 1 
lost my sight aiiTl so forth—it is enough for the 
present purpose if I say that 1 have been blind 
lor some tuujiity yeai*s—that I have grown quite 
accustomed and reconciled to my fate, and with¬ 
out making light of it, have ceased to think about 
it, or regard it as interfering materially with the 
ordinary conduct of daily life. 

Very well, then. I chanced some three years 
ago to be staying with some friends in their 
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conntry-liouse—not very far from London, but shapetl block of wood with a screw sticking 
nevertheless situated in a delightfully rural and partially through it This had caused the jam. 
secluded district ^fy boat and hostess lived in but what could it be ? However, 1 left it on the 
good style j kept much company, and entertained floor, closed the door, and walked slowly towards 
in munificent fashion. Most of their friends, too, the window, knowing every step of the way 
were wealthy; and the jewelry, as I was told, nearly as well as you w'ould with your eyes, 
which occasionally sparkled within those hospit- The window—a French one, openijpg on to a 
ablij walls represented large sums of money. It small twilcony, to my surprise was not closed, as 
was a thoroughly easy-going establishment; meals I am certain T left it an hour or two earlier, 
were made movable festivals to suit the varied when I brouglit up tlie wine to my room. You 
arrangements wliich a constant programme of might think these little discoveries would have 
amusement sometimes entaile<l. increased my nervousness; they had a contrary 

The inontli was August; tlie weather M'as fine effect; at least every sensation was swallowed up 
and liot; and on the particular evening in ques- in surprise and curiosity as to what could have 
tion, it s^J happened the dinner was to par- happened. 

take of the character of supper, to suit the con- However, I began slowly to undress—a blind 
vetiience of the house-party, who were going on man has to do ino«it mechanical things slowly, if 
some picnic boating excursion on the neighbouring he would not be peipetually bruising or maiming 
Thames. himself, and so I went on for a few minutes 

Now 1 did not loiii tliem for two rcasoirs— fumbling about with my garments as usual, 
fii^lly, because 1 wanted to enjoy the quiet and depositing each in its accu'^tomod place, for only 
peace of the house, gardens, ancl shrubberies when by that means aj’e i\e iiirapables able to find any 
entij'ely desertc*!; si'condly, because, always rather object with certainty again, 
a bad sleeper, 1 had been more than usually Suddenly I thought of the purpose which had 
wakeful for some nights, and I determined to go brought me to bed so early, ami began to doubt 
to bed early and to take a certain narcotic which if 1 was going through a good preparation for 
had been recommended as quite harmless and giving the sleeping draught a fair chance. 1 had 
exceedingly pleasant. It consisted of a pow<ler, grown wider and wider awake every moment 
and the directions said it was to be mi.\e(l with a from tliat when, ascending the stairs, 1 had fir.st 
pint bottle of light claivt—a glass or two of which felt a sense of lonelines.s. Novcrthclc-ss, I would 
might be taken on going to bed or in the course take a glass of my light claret forthwith, con- 
of the night, if occasion x’equii*ed. Early in the sidering that by the time I sliould be getting into 
evening 1 secured the wine from the butler, and bed it would be beginning to tdee eflect. T 
myself mixed it with the drug by simply shooting stepped out in the direction of the table where 
the latter dexterously into tlie bottle. Then I it stood, bdt about for an instJUit, and the next 
shook it, corked it, and stood it on the bed-table li.ul the bottle within my grasp. Tlien I found 
with a large clarct-glass, to be ready for use when the glass, and was proceeding, as 1 cx]>ccte<l, to 
I retired for the night. This I flid us I proposed t;ike the cork out, when lo! there was no cmk. 
a little before ten, at wdiicb time I was the sole liaising the. buttle, I instantly knew from its 
occupant of the house, with the exception of the lightness that it was empty. 'J’liis discovery was 
servants. Their quarters, with kitchens, &c., lay conclusive. Somebody had been in the ix»)m— 
at the extreme opposite wing from that in which perhaps was in the room at this moment—a most 
my bedroom was .situate<l. unpleasant notion, but T wms no longer nervous. 

Thus, as I crept up the main blaircasc with the ‘Who is there—Speak,' 1 cried. ‘AVho are 
aid of my stick, and by feeling the well-known you, ami u hei'e are you’ 

land-marks by which 1 am always able tf) guule No reply. I listened intently; not .a sound 
myself after very little practice ah)ng passages ' broke the stillness (»f (he sweet autumn night, 
and corridors, my footsteps echoed strangely, and Taking my stick, J tlirnst it uiulcr the bed, and 
I was conscious that an nniisual air ot 8<ditu<le round about in various corners of the room. The 
pervaded tlie place. Of course the autumn I furniture appealed a little disarranged, luit other- 
twilight had faded into night by this time, but ' w'ise there was no evidence (»1 the pre.sence of any 
that made no difference to me, and equally, of ' human being. Very sti-ange, I thought. Anyw'ay, 
course, 1 carried no chamber candle. Someliow', 1 must ring for the footman—for 1 ma}' sa) here 
nevertheless, I luul a strange feeling of not (|uite that J dislike being valeted ; and beyond indis- 
liking tlie^gulifude—a sensation akin to iiervou«- pensable assistance, prefer doing everything 
ness, I supjiose it would be culled, rimccustoined as much as I can for myself, especially in my 
to regard myself as a cowur<l, I yet could have liedroom. 

wshe<l that the house had not seeine4l ([uite so As my hand passed across the corner of the 
lonely. It Wiis a vague, vain, and ridiculous idea, table, it*knocke<l something off on to the ground 
I knew—still, the nearer 1 got to my room tlie whicli ratlled like tin and gloss. Not stopping to 
more it possessed me. When 1 laid my hand on investigate, the next discovery my sensitive fingers 
the lock, for a moment it quite overwhelmed me, mad^ on the table was ‘'(une short iron tool. I 
and I need hardly say that when I found the door took it up and fell it; but could not make out 
resist my effoit to open it, my disco* ifiture was what it was so proceeded to grope for the bell- 
complete. Then, after a moment, I pulled myself rope dose to the bed-head. 

together, feeling heartily a‘«hamed of the rapidity Now, with all that had gone befoi'e, imagine 
with which my heart was beating. Another pudi my sensations when, as my fingers passed over 
at the door, and it opened partially—enough to the edge of the pillow on their way to the top 
admit me. Something had fallen inside and of the bedstead, they fell upon a warm human 
blocked it I stooped to iliscover what it was, cheek !—Yes 1 tlie cheek of a man, as I knew 
and presently luy fmgers lighted on a wedge- instantaneously from his sparse beac<l, whisker, 
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and hair !—Imagine my sensations, 1 say, at that 
moment! 

That 1 was startled beyond expression, I admit; 
but I checked my impulse to shout aloud. I 
stepped back into the middle of the room, bmnp- 
ing against a chair or something in my haote. In 
two seconds, ^'owever, I collected my wits. Quick 
•as thought, almost, I drew my conclusions and 
settled what to do. I went to the w inflow, closed 
■<ind fastened it ns securely and as noiselessly as I 
could, for I hat! no desire to disturb the intruder, 
whoi, so far, except for the w'armth of liis flesh, 
apparently showetl no sign of life—my quick ear 
told mo that I siootl still for a moment listen¬ 
ing, and could not even hear liiin hreatlie. Then 
1 crept to the door, felt for the kev, which had 
been, I knew, inside ; but it wjuj no longer in the 
lock. By great gooil luck, juntas I was debating 
how I miglit secure the door on the outside, my 
foot trod on what I know to be the key. It was 
lying close to tlint wedge-like bit of wootl willi 
the screw which had fir^^t attracted my attention. 

I now guessed what it was; so picking it up with 
the key, I ptt«so<l out into the passage, ‘^oftly 
closed ami locked the door after me, and jammed 
the bit of wood m the <'rack lieneath it. At least, 

I thought, whoever yon are, you sha'n’t get out 
this w^ny. Thou 1 made uliat haste I couhl along 
the corridor and down the stairs, rang the dining¬ 
room bell, and in a few iumutc.s had told my 
story to the Initli-r. 

lie was for immetliatdy rii'^hing off np-stairs 
to see about it all. 

‘No, no, Pitt",’ >.iid I. ‘Wait a bit. C\il) two 
of the lootmen, and let them take up a ]H)F]tion 
where they can soc that no one leaves that loom. 
Go out and get hold of two or three gaideners— 
anybody, and pf^t them under the. wiu<low. 
Then staH off somebody from the stiiblc to the 
village for tlie constable—tor two constables, if 
there are (wo.—Now, ([uick’s the word. The 
fellow is sound asleep, whoever he is, but wc may 
as well make sure w lio he W 

These ortlers were rapnlly carried out; and in 
loss than half an hour two stalwart policemen 
arrived. One joined the men under the wimlow, 
the second, the head-constable, went np-stairs 
with the butler and me. lie was the first t<> 
enter the room ; T slipped in last to listen. j 

‘Hullo, my man, what ai*e you up to hcre?j 
Come, wake up—give an account of yourself,’ 

A pause. 

‘Why, lie is as sound as a top still!’ 

A uoise as of shaking something—another 
pause. 

‘ Oh yo3, of course, here’s the little game—dark- 
lanteni rolled over on the floor, j(‘mniy and crow¬ 
bar, box of noiseless matches, etcette-rarr, etcette- 
rarr; I see. Here you 1 wake up. This Vre kid 
won’t wash; get up and come along w'^ith me 
quietly ’—another shaking. 

‘Oh! you won’t, won’t }ou?—Hullo, uhat’s 
this? Oh! indted—armed, ay? Yes, a six- 
shooter in your hrca«t-poiketJ Fully loaded, 
too, no doubt! We’ll sec to that a bit later.— 
Ah ! and a knuckleiluster too, by jigs. You are 
an ugly customer and no mistake, you are! 
What a lucky thing you ’re so sound asleep—to-o-o 
be sure ; ami I ’ll make sure of you, friend, 
while I’ve got the chance anyhow. These ’ere 
bracelets wUl^fit you like gloves. There I ’ 


A pause again—a little fumbling, followed by 
the audible click of the handcuffs. 

‘Call up my mate, sir^uill yon, please?’—This 
no doubt to the butler, who, going to the window 
and ojfening it, shouted to the man below, who 
soon entered the room. Then I could guess 
])reUy well from the sound what tlu'y did, which 
of course was to lug the fellow off the bed, ihiiijc- 
ing that would wake him ; but although he fell 
on to the floor with a heavy thud, it appeared to 
do nothing of the kind. 

Then the thought suddenly flashed through 
my mind that he had drunk fleeply no doubt of 
my ]>articular brew; and remembering that the 
bottle was enqity, 1 trembled lest, having taken 
half-a-dozen doses of the fascinating mixture at 
once, he might never recover from his sleep. So 
f-tepping forward, 1 stated my surmise os to what 
had liappened, ami said : ‘ Von had better send 
lor a do<-tor inime«liately.’ 

‘Well, ji’raps so, sir,’ agreAl the constable ; ‘it 
would be best, anyw’ays, lor he’s about as lienvy 
a bit of goods to move us I’ve come across for a 
long while.’ 

Tlien they laid the huge burly burglar on the 
fliKir, propped up his liciul, and left him iu charge 
' of the ollice.rs fill tli*' doctor arrived. He did so 
I just as my hosts ami their friends returned from 
I their cxcuj-sion, ami you may pulge of the cxeite- 
I meiit that followed throughout the hoiifeehidd. 

I The medical man, after due <*xnmniation and 
suggesting ceitaiii douches of cold water, &c., 
lea^suied ns all with the hope that he W’ould not 
die. My assumption as to the cause of his coma 
w’as so feasible as not to admit of ilispute. Boubt- 
le^K by aid of his dark-lanti‘rn he saw the bottle 
of wine with its label announcing it to be Medoc 
of the f^l^t quality. Tasting and trying, and 
finding it to he a light ami agi*eeablc fluid, he 
drained the bottle at a gulp, probably as the first 
step towards giving him the necessary courage 
and strength to proceed with the business of 
the night. In this he was probably inter¬ 
rupted by*the rapid action of the excessive dose, 
and feeling suddenly overcome by u drowsy 
stupor, had staggered to the be<l, and thrown him¬ 
self helpless!}’ on it The fellow'’ had entered the 
room, of Course, by the balcony, having hauled 
lifinself up with a hooked i‘o])e, which was dis- 
coveretl with the remaining Imils of his fascinat¬ 
ing craft 

I At the expiration of some three or four hours, 

I and in the ilcad of night, he recovered sufficient 
I cousciousne.ss to stand up, and he was then 
^marched ofi‘ between the two constablca—locked 
up, and eventually punished accortlmg'to law. 

‘On the whole,’ said the doctor to me later on, 
when we tvere laughing over the adventure—‘on 
tlie whole, sir, it is a good thing for you that you 
tried the effect of the narc<*tic on some one else. 
Fiat CTperimentain in cor^Htre vilL Take my 
advice, sir, ami di^i’t resort t(» narcotics ; they are 
alw'ays dangerous, and that must have been 
especially so.^^ Tlie drug clearly was a very power¬ 
ful one. You have luwi a lucky escape every way, 
for if you had come into conflict with that gentle¬ 
man—remembering how he w'as prepared, I am 
afraid be would have left his mark on you ; 
whereas you haye turned the tables, and, after a 
fashion, left yours on him. I wish tlie law would 
help you to make it indelible on his back with a 
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good round dozen of the cat. It is the onl^ way 
to put a stop to this armed business; it is the 
Only thing these rascals diead. However, he will 
give blind men a wide berth for the future, I 
proi^nosticate, now that he has found one of them 
such a capital thief-ttiker/ 


HOW TO PllESERVE A PIANOFORTE. 
There being many erroneous notions in circu¬ 
lation as to liow a Pianoforte should be best 
retained in order, ami as a groat number of 
instruments ai*e spoilt every year tliroiigb misuse, 
consequent upon want of information, some 
hints relating to the subject may be found of 
'Use in many households. 

It is necessary, on account of the sensibility 
of wood to atmospheric changes, that a piano¬ 
forte should be kept- as nearly as possible at the 
same degree of temperature as that to which it 
has been exposed during its manufacture : about 
sijlty degrees Fahrenheit is a customary heat, and 
will be found comfortable and satisfactory. To 
submit a stringed instrument to frequent an<I 
rapid changes of teniperatui\3 is very injurious 
to its tone, and the pianoforte especially sufFors 
when so abused ; therefore, the keeping of n 
pianoforte in a room which is not in general use, 
and where fii'es during the cold winter months 
are only occasionally lighted, cannot be too 
ui>?ently condemned. 

Pianofortes nuist be kept dry and free from 
the least particle of damp, as dampness rnsts the 
strings ami pina» inflates the felt and leatliei’, 
utterly ruining the action-work. For this reason, 
on w'ct and foggy days the window of the room 
in which the piano .stands must not be left open 
without tlie instrument being covered up. 

It is not wise to place a ‘cottage’ pianoforte 
with its bactk against a wall, that is, exposed to the 
influences of the weather, or one having a chimney 
flue running through it; neither should it be 
placed too near tlie fireside, whefe it w ould be liable 
to encounter direct and undue heat. To prevent 
the keys of the instrument from becoming yellow' 
it is requisite to wipe them with a Soft wash- 
leather each lime after use, and to keep theln 
covered with a piece of white flannel reaching 
from one end of the keyboard to the otlier. 
Extreme degrees of lient ami cold arc fatal to tlic 
cabinet-work and polish of a pianoforte. When 
not in service, it is prudent to keep the piano 
closed, especially during the summer months, as 
the motlis having once found access to the inner 
parts of the instrument, do vast damage ; besides, 
ordinary dust clogs, and is destructive to the 
mechanism. In coses where cloth-lining is 
tacked at the back of ‘cottage’ pianofortes, it is 
advisable to replace it by wire-gauze; and any 
opening at the bottom of the enstrument must 
likewise be covered up, in order to prevent mice 
from finding a comfortable retreat one of the 
secluded comers—under the keyboard is their 
favourite spot in the piano. In country and 
farm houses—mice being more frequently found 
^,in such resorts—this is particularly I’equisile, as 
these pernicious little creatures build tlieir nests 
with the felt and cloth tom fnim the action. 

U is of the greatest importance for the piano¬ 


forte to be kept well in tune, therefore need¬ 
ful for it to be tuned at least every three months 
when in daily practice, otlierwdse every four 
months. A tuning-fork ought to be provided, 
and the tuner instructed to keep the instrument 
to its authoritative pitch. To employ the ser¬ 
vices of a second-rate tuner, and leave the 
piano for long periotls without the attention of 
a skilful person, is false economy, because an 
instrument, whether in use or not, if it is to 
retain its ever gradually diminishing but proper 
value, and not too rapidly deteriorate in worth, 
must be looked after rogiihirly by a pianoforte 
tuner of experience. It may be remarked that 
the pianoforte does not resemble the violin, 
W'hich, if w’ell manufactured, improves with age 
and good service. While the pianoforte is being 
tuned It is expedient for the room to be kept 
quiet; babies crying, cliihlren playing at ‘horse,’ 
birds singing, putting coal on tnc fiiv, and clean¬ 
ing up the hearth, are not likely to assist the 
tuner in his at the best of time.** not too easy 
ta.sk, or conduce to the perfect tuning of the 
pianoforte. The sticking down of the keys, the 
squeaking of the action and pedals, are mo.slly 
caused from d.iinp, and a sure sign that harm 
is being done t<i the mechanism, but on no 
account must either of the parts be oiled. Until 
the action-work lias been set in order b}' a 
(Mialified workman, it is belter not to employ 
ilie pmmdorte, as more damage is ilono to an 
instrument in such a state hy a W'eek’s practi<‘e 
than by six niontlis’ har<l wear and tear when in 
working condition. The noisf* is generally occa¬ 
sioned tlirough the burnished jiortions of the 
action having lost llicir gloss and smoothues.**, 
protlucing great friction. 'J'hc phu-ing of orna¬ 
ments on the top of the pianoforte is a common 
practice, and to be diBcouraged, as such articles 
are very often the cause of jarring eouuds ; and 
in addition they scrati li the jiolish. 


r»Y TRK SACO KIVElt (U. S. A.). 

A wiNU-swEVT valley of waving wheat. 

Under a .sky of chmdiess blue ; 

Afar in the distance, sunny mists 
Hazily shadow the mountain view; 

Reapers are binding their gulden sheaves. 

And bobolinks sing from the bending leaves. 

A soft breeze blows from the distant shore ; 

White sails float westward noiselessly 
On the silvery foam of Saco’s breast, 

Past woods where the warm winds vraiider free. 
And the rustling com and bending wheat 
Spread till valley and mountain meet. 

Over the fields of clover-bloom 
Swallows ai-e skiimuing an azure sea ; 

Faint and far, from tbc sunlit bills 
Tinkle the coi^-bells drowsily; 

And over the moailow and mountain steep 
The waring noonday shadous creep. 

Gkaoe Viaoima Halsev. 
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THE SUFFERINGS AND DEATH 
OF BOOKS. 

Do you love your book-^? Books have bodies 
as well as souls. Do you care for the male- 
iial tabernacle which enshrines the spirits 
that warm and brighten your own? ‘Slaves 
of the lamp,’ they are ready at a monient’s 
notice to come forth and transport you not 
only to foreign regions upon earth, but tc^ 
mystic scenes ni worlds unknown. They will 
build cattles fur you—in the air, and — 

m Ksjia(jue; and uill people them with figni'cs 
that sometimes seem startlingly near, a descent 
from the canvas of the imagination on to the 
solid floor of tangibility. But the bodies of your 
books—how do you house them? Du you gMai*d 
them froiu excessive cold and excessive heat? 
Do you save them from being poisoned by foul 
gases, and from consuinjition through exposure 
to dump, and from attacks of vermin? Do you 
provide them with medicine and medical attend¬ 
ance in tlieir diseases ? Do you belong to the 
Society for the rrevention of Cruelty to Books V 
We aie not aware that there is such a Society; 
but that is, a mere matter of detail. We 
feel disposed, like the Fat Boy, to ‘ make your 
flesh creep ’ by re<'ounting some of the brutalities 
practised towards books. 

Books have perished by fire on notable occa¬ 
sions, as in the case recorded in Acts xix. B), 
w’here the books destroyed are value<l at fifty 
thousand pieces of silver. These were* either 
ti*eaiises on magic, books of sorcery, or Kphesia 
grawmata^ little scrolls ^containing magic sen¬ 
tences and carried about as charms. The 
martyrdom of living flesh am* sentient nerves 
runs through all the centuries along^ide of the 
cremation of the books that enshrined the mui'- 
tyrs’ doctrines. Tyndale translates the Bible; the 
Bishop of* London buys up an impression and 
consigns it to the flames. With the proceeds 
Tyndale prints many more than were burned. 
* The blood of( the martyrs is the seed of the 


(fliurch and the smoke of the burning Scrip¬ 
tures was the printeFs cujjitul. Ortjiodox and 
heterodox were pi-etty evenly balanced in their 
fiery judgments on the enemie.s’ books. Much 
rubbish has thus perished, but the coiling wreaths 
of smoke from tlic inaiiyr-fire of a true book 
have always formed the letters llcsnnjam. Ignor¬ 
ance, as well us flaming ortliodoxy, has incin¬ 
erated many a precious book. One shudders 
to read of valuable black-letter volumes, ‘Cax- 
tons’ and others, being found in the baskets of 
Sally or Betty, the melancholy relics of hun- 
dre<ls that may have preceded them U]> the 
cliimney of some parlour fire or kitchen grate. 
And one Iremhlcs to think how many abf5olutely 
priceless inanu8cript.s may be—probably are—at 
this moment tumbling about amid dust and 
vermin in old monasteries and cellars and caves, 
not knowing whether their destiny be destruc¬ 
tion, or aif enthusiastic welcome in the British 
Museum or Bodlei&n, or some Continental har¬ 
bour of refuge. 

Water has played quite as terrible a part as 
in the massacre of books. We are not think¬ 
ing of the whole libraries that Iiave been lost at 
sea—though it is true that cuUiU'ed fishes have 
not lacketl literary pabulum—but of the slow 
torture of books by damp. It is a relief to know 
that books do not suffer from iliounintism and 
neuralgia, though we have nightmai'e i^iflfipicions 
' on the point. But they suffer decayh'n a sym¬ 
bolic parallelism to human lapses into disease and 
towards the tomb. The fibre of the paper and 
binding succumbs to the damp; brown blotches 
appear; and finally the maltreated book loses all 
its vitafity and <;^umbles into powder at the 
touch. College libraries have been known in 
which the booics have never been comforted with 
a fire, ami where ivy or other tendrils have • 
crawled in through broken panes in the neglected 
windows and made tracks for. the heavy dews, 
the condensed November fogs, the driving 
autumn rains; and the unha}>py books liave 
slowly rotted in their prison, in the company of 
fungi and slugs, like foi^otten prisoners of some 
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condemned faith in the oublieUe$ of stony-hearted 
ecclesiastics. 

Collections of books subjected to modern con¬ 
ditions are afflicted by the same causes of disease 
to which many of our own maladies are due. 
Their health iHirishcs under the fumes of gas. 
The sulphurous edemeut in the midnight gas 
which, not to our advantage, has supplanted the 
midnight oil, destroys the elasticity and robust¬ 
ness of their binding and eats away their 
strengtlu Under the influence of the gaseous 
acids and the drying effects of heat, you will see 
the cou&titutioii of your poor books showing 
the inroads of <li8ea<se and the approach of death. 
And of course your top shelf goes first It is 
not true that there is * nothing like leather.’ 
lu point of the conditions of Arm robust health, 
your leatlicr-covered.books are very like children; 
they want a piu^j atmosphere, not too hot, nor 
too cohl, nor too dry, nor too damp ; uiid if your 
hooks arc ailing, look after your diildren in the 
some loom. 

Dust and neglect have to bear the responsi¬ 
bility of much Kulfcruig on the part of our books. 
The custom of gilding the top edges of books is a 
useful palliative, but, like all palliatives, it is not 
to be too much relied on. Nor are glass doors to 
bookca-ses so valuable os people suppose. Tlie 
alterations,of temperature create a constant in 
and out suction, and with the air goes the dust, 
and the dust p.u-tly consists of germs, always 
going up and donn in the caith seeking what 
they may devour. 

‘Bookworms’ are now almost exclusively 
known in the secondary and derivative tucauing 
of the word as porers over dry books ; but there 
was a time when the real >vorm.s were as ubi¬ 
quitous as our cockroaches. They^ wouM start 
at the first or last jiagc and tunnel circular holes 
through the volume, and were cursed by libra¬ 
rians us hahtla aadax and yc^tcn clutiian^m. There 
were several kinds of these iittle plagues. One 
was u sort of death-watch, with dark-brown 
hard skin ; another had u white body with little 
brown spots on its hea«l. Those that had legs 
were the larvie of moths, and those without Ugs 
were grubs that turned to beetles. They w'ere 
dignified, like otlier disagreeahle things, with fine 
Latin names, which we spaiv our readers. All of 
them had strong jaws and \ery healthy appe¬ 
tites ; but yre are happy to lind that their diges¬ 
tive pov-’ers, vigorous us they weic, quail before 
the mutervila of our modern hooks. China chiy,, 
plaster of I’aris, and other lui wholesome aliments | 
have conquered the pestea clwHaram. They sigh 
and shrivel up. Good-bye, little wretches ; we 
have worse than you to look after now’ ; germs of 
fever and cholera, and hydrophobia, to ^keep us 
busy, and we are staggered ^to discovw what 
pitched battles are being fought in our veins I 
every day by our brave little wl^^te corpuscles. | 
Peace to the memory, for it is now hardly more 
than a memory, of the hestia audax. 

The most audacious beast of our days is the 
cutter-out of plates. Where is the library that | 
can&pt show evidence of his ravages? Towards 
him we feel a ferocity tliat is merciless. We 
^ould like to extract a tooth without amcsthetics 
for' every plate he has purloined. A giant of, 


villany of this kind existed in the early part oi 
last century. His awful robberies were bound 
up in about a hundred volumes, now. in the 
British Museum. There is a feebler but still 
more irritating form of outrage upon books in 
public libraries, w’hich consists in scrawling on 
the margins the vapid and frivolousrcriticiams or 
opinions of the reader, who often unconseiously 
gives evidence that he is incapable of appreciating 
what he reads. We have a book before us now, • 
the collected poems of the greatest poetess of our 
century, and there is hardly a page not disflgnred 
by some trumpery cavil about the words, or the 
sense, or the rhythm. Through all her sweet 
thoughts, this j^cstis chartarum follows her, until 
we take up the poker and strike a blow at an 
imaginary skull too thick to break and too enip^ 
to be susceptible of concu^ion of the brain. We 
are growing hot, and will lay down the topic 
here, lest we need a cooling febrifuge. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISK 

THE BOUANCB Off A WBECK. 

CHAPTER XXXV.—I ABSENT. 

I SAT OS the sailors had left me at that table, i 
lost in thought, bending all the energies of my | 
mind to full reuUsaiiun of my situation that my 
judgment might soundly advise me. 1 daresay 
1 remained thus for above twenty minutes as | 
motionless os ever was the dead figure that W’e 
hud met w'ith in tlie deck-house of the wreck, 
'i'hen slowly rising, I went to one of the cabin 
windows and stood mechanically staring at the 
piebald sky that would come with a sweep, as 
the vessel rolled to windward, to the throbbing 
line of tlie frotbing horizon ; and thus I con¬ 
tinued, still thinking, weighing one consideration 
and then another, forming resolutions which the 
next effort of thought rendered helplessly idle, 
until 1 had arrived at a determination ; wlien, 
starting from my deep and painful reverie, I 
descended into the steerage and knocked on Miss 
Temple’s cabin door. She immediately opened 
It. 

‘At last!’ she cried, ‘Oh Mr Dugdale, what 
have you to tell me now ? ’ 

‘ Let us go to the cabin,’ I auatvered; ‘ we 
shall be alone there. The gloom of these quarters 
is hoiTibly depressing.’ 

My maimer cau.'icd her to regard me for a 
moment or two with a feverish eagerness of 
scrutiny ; she then mounted the steps, and 1 
followed her. 

‘ I wish 1 had news to give that might comfort 
you,’ said I, seating myself at her side. ‘The 
men left me half an‘hour ago. I have been 
thinking my hardest since, and will tell you 
now’ how muttol's stand and how 1 believe I 
must act.’ 

She breathed quickly, but said nothing. Her 
eyes devoured me, so passionate was her curiodty 
and feoi*. 

‘ The eaptaiu’s conversation with me,’ I began, 
‘w’aa, us you know’, overheard by the rogue 
Wilkins who w’oits upon us. He must have 
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hearkened tluibtily ; nofc a syllable did he lose, 
and every sentence he carried forward to the 
crew. They are fully convinced of the truth of 
the crazy story ; they ore firmly persuaded that 
tUe]:« lire some two hundred thousand pounds* 
worth of golden coin buried in that South Sea 
island; they were also made aware by that 
scoundrel listener that 1 had insisted upon 
having an agreement signed and witnessed; 
which of course confirmed them in theii* opinion 
that I myself believe in the cautain’s story up 
to the hilt Their demand, tlieu, is, tliat 1 
should navigate the ship to the island, that tliey 
may <lig up the money hidden in it’ 

She listened witli silent horror. i 

‘They laugh at my assurance that the captain j 
w'as mad,' I went on, ‘and they see nothing in 
his suicide to cause them to doubt that his story 
is absolutely ti ue.’ 

‘And what did you tell them?' * 

‘That 1 must have time to think, and will 
give them an answer by noon.' 

‘ What do you think V she demanded, searching 
my gaze with her proud eyes. 

‘ 1 see nothing for it but to undertake to sail 
the ship to the South I'acifi'*.’ 

‘Are you m.id ?’ she ulmoat shrieked.—‘To 
the South Pacific? Did you not say to them 
that you will insist upon their stopinng the lirst 
ship that passes, and putting you and me on 
board of her ? ’ 

‘ They are not to be reasoned with,’ I answered 
gently; ‘the dream of this gold has raised au 
appetite in them that might easily convert them 
into wild beasts, if I refuse to htdp them to 
satisfy their liunger. They will not sulfer com¬ 
munication with any passing vessel; they will 
not permit me to make for any port. Their 
proposal is that 1 shall be captain, and have, 
with you, the e.vcUisive use of this end ol the 
ship, and they promise me huudsoine usage. Put 
underlying the terms tliey <lesire me to agree to 
IS a menace that 1 should be blind not to see. 
i must <lo what they want, or what that villain 
Lubh has contrived tliat they shall want, or (iod 
alone knows what the issue may be lor you as 
well as for myselt.’ 

She sat viewing me like one paralysed. 

‘My intention,' I went on, ‘is to iiiforiii the 
carpenter at noon that 1 assent to the wishes 
of the crew.’ 

She was about to speak ; I held up my hand. 

‘ 1 entreat you to let me have my way. Do 
not reason. You can oliVr no remedy for this 
situation saving that of haughty demand, wliicli, 
unless you can back it, as a tlieory of escape, by 
a gang of men capable of pistolling the fellows 
forward, will be of no more use to you or to 
me thou a feather to a drowning man. My reso¬ 
lution is, to consent to navigate this vessel to 
that South Sea island. Tlie island may be un 
imoginarjr one: the cre%v’8 disappointment piay 
force us into a hunt; they will then certainly 
believe that the captain’s story was the fancy 
of a madman, and will ask me to carry them 
to some near port. This will be the issue of 
the adventure, supposing it is all smooth sailing 
till then. All will come right,’ 1 exclaimed ; ‘ it 
is entirely a question of waiting. Have you 
patience ? Yes—and your patience will keep you 
hopeful. Tr^t to me and to my judgment.' 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 


1 took her hand in both mine and pressed it. 
She did not offer to withdraw it. IndFeed, it 
seemed as though sh9 found comfort in the 
clasp; her hard expression of consternation 
softened, and her fine eyes took the same air 
of appeal 1 had noticed in them when she went 
below to her cabin. 

‘There is yet the chance,’ I said, ‘of my being 
able to persuade the crew to transfer you to a 
passing ship. 1 might indeed,’ I went on, wann¬ 
ing up to tlie fancy, ‘insist upon this as a part 
of my agreement with tlieiu.' 

She sHghtlv shook her head and her glance 
fell. 

‘ How long will it take us to reach this island V 
she asked, keening her gaze bent down* 

‘Ten or tvelve weeks, perhaps.' 

‘At that rate,’ she exclaimed with an expres¬ 
sion of impatience and dismay, ‘ve hhall be 
sailing about for montlis without the least oppor¬ 
tunity of my getting on slfbre, of iny returning 
home, of my t>eing able to obtain a change of 
dress.’ 

‘ Providing nothing happens. And even assum¬ 
ing that you are forced to see this adventure out 
to the bitter end, the worst that befalls you is a 
disagreeably long divorce from your borne, to- 
getlier with such discomforts as you should laugh 
at when you think of them side by side with tlie 
tingedy that this ramble is easily to be worked 
into.’ 

However, spite of her little effort to look 
tlic dillicAilty 111 the face, she seemed stunned. 
She would start sometimes whilst 1 talked to 
lier, and send a wild sweeping look round the 
cabin, as though she could not realise her situa¬ 
tion and sought to persuade herself that she was 
ill a dream. I was grieved for her beyond 
words. 

*Aa to Vcaring-apparel,’ I said, ‘there are 
needles and thread forward, and I don’t doubt 
that when you are put to it you will be able to 
manage. ^Aml then, suppose this story of tlie 
captain’s should ^love true, suppose we should 
actually find buried in the spot he indicated a 
mass of gold vhicli when equally divided amongst 
us would }ield every man seveial thousand 
jwunds!’ 

^She searched my face with her glowing eyes. 

‘ You do not believe this?’ she cried. 

‘Certainly I do not,’ 1 answered. ‘I am only 
supposing.’ 

* I wish 1 could read your heart; I wish I 
could be sure that your determination to assent 
to the men’s wishes is nut owing to*%ymj)athy 
with their own ideas.’ * 

I burst out into a loud laugh. ‘ Of how many 
sins do you think me capable?’ 1 exclaimed. 
‘How many enormous follies am I equal to? I 
believe you already secretly regard me as a 
pirate.—-Ob, Miss Temple, no man could ever 
feel ill-tcmpereik in conveising with you, say 
what you will. But you are a little trying, 
though, no\a and again. Why do you wish to 
read my heart? You might discover sentiments 
which would render me detestable to you.' 

‘ I do not understand you,' she exclaimed, look¬ 
ing somewhat Irighteued. 

‘Admiration for you, in a person whom you 
dislike, would make you abhor him.' 

‘Mr Dugdule, is this a time for such feeble 
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amtill-talk as would scarcely be endurable amidst 
safety and comfort? I should not be so utterly 
unhappy as I am if I felt^that iny mother knew 
where i was, that she was conscious of all that 
has happened to me, and that we should meet 
again.* 

* It will all come light/ said I, looking at my 
watch. *I must make ready now for taking 
sights, and letting the carpenter know the deter¬ 
mination I have iiiTived at—Back me, Miss 
Temple, in my elFoits by the utmost exertion of 
your tact And now, come on deck with me, 
will you ? There is life in the fresh and fiothing 
scene outside, and you will find courage in the 
mere sight of the wide horizon with thoughts of 
what lies behind it, and how time will work all 
things to your wishes.’ 

I entered the captain’s cubiu to fetch a sex¬ 
tant, and then, with ^liss Temple, went on duck. 
Lush was marching up and down the weather 
side of the poop. ,He came to a stand when 1 
arrived. 1 went up to him at once. Miss Temple 
at my side. 

*1 have thought the matter over,’ 1 said, ‘and 
accept the men’s terms.’ 

‘Glad to hear it,’ he answered with a slow 
smile bi*eaking sulkily through his surly coun¬ 
tenance. ‘If you care about a written huuder- 
taking ’- 

‘ No,’ I interrupted contemptuously; ‘ my 

agreement is btiscd on yours. If you do not hold 
piously to e»*ery article ol it, I drop my part.’ 

He viewed me with his head slightly on one 
side, but without any uppearuuce ol i-essentmunt 
at my peremptory tone. Goaise and unlettered 
as the fellow was, he liad discernment enough to 
witness what he would regal'd as sincerity of pur¬ 
pose in iny very outspokenness. 

‘All you’v 9 got to do,’ said he, ‘is to carry us 
to that there island. You do youi bit, and you’ll 
have no occasion to grumble at us for not doing 
ourn. But—you’ll do it. You onderstund me, 
Mr Dugdale? So long as you’i-e hone§t, you’ll 
find us honest’ 

Tile ugly significance he imparted to tliese 
words by the look that accomi»anied them, 1 
could not hope to expre.ss. Miss Temple, whose 
hand was on my arm, shrank at my side. It 

fdeased mo that she should have wituessud that 
ook and heard the words, ior they would go 
further to jiersiuule her that there was no other 
road to chouse in this matter than the one 1 had 
taken, than any amount of reasoning on iny 
part. 

* Your filreats are jierfectly indifferent to me,’ 
I exclaimed; eyeing him coolly and fixedly. ‘I 
believe I know your character, and don’t qiie.stion 
your capacity to act up again to the part your 
captain txild me you htal aU*eady played.’ 

‘What was that?’ he growled, but with no 
other change of face tlian such as temper might 
produce. 1 seemed to find evui in this little 
thing that the cuiitain had told me a lie when he 
charged the fellow witli murder, un<i my mind 
felt easier on a sudden as to a conviction of the 
truth of a mutter less diu-k than I had dared 
believe. 

> ‘That is my business,* I responded, preserving 
jny cool almost contemptuous manner. ‘You 
need be at no pains to threaten me. You ’ll 
^ achieve nothing by your forecastle menaces. I 


have been a sailor in my time, and quite know 
what you and such as you If you or any of 
your mates disappoint me in a single particular of 
the understanding between us, I will throw this 
sextant,’ said I, flourishing it under his nose, 
‘overboard, and you may grope your way round 
the Horn as best you can. That agreement is 
tliis: ’ 1 elevated my foi'cfiuger. ‘ l^rst, we are , 
to have the exclusive use of this end of the ship ; | 
you alone coming aft to stand your watch.’—He 
nodded.—I erected another finger. ‘Next: the 
captain’s cabin and tlie one adjoining are to be 
occupied by this lady and myself.’—He nodded 
again.—I raised a third finger, thrusting it close 
to his face. * Next: Wilkins continues to wait 
upon us as lieretofore ; we are to be fed with care 
and punctuality ; it is ilislinetly to be understood 
—and this i/ou will see to—that no liquor aboard 
is broached oiiUide a tot or two per man per 
da^; for,’ said I, speaking with the must emphatic 
deliberateness J could contrive, ‘if there should 
be a single exhibition of drunkenness amongst 
the crew, 1 shall pitch this sextant overboard.’ 

‘ I’ve got nuthen to say agin that,’ he exclaimed, 
speaking with something ui sullen respect, as 
tliou| 5 h impressed by my energy ami language. 

‘Next,’ 1 proceeded, ‘I am to be captain, and 
what I say must be law, and wliat 1 do must be 
done.’ 

‘Saving this,’ said he, elevating two sqiiui*e 
fingers in imitation of my gesture : ‘ Fust, you 
ain’t going to order us to sjieak a ship, and 
next )ou ain’t going to get us to obey \c if you 
should take it into your head to steer ior a 
port.' 

‘No,’ I replied; ‘that is a part ol my agree¬ 
ment. Yet tliei“e is this to be said : it is mere 
idle cruelty to carry this young lady away round 
Cape Horn into the Pacific. She is witliout 
any other wearing-appaiel than what you see; 
she is destitute of almost every convenience ; her 
mother is in bad health, and slie wishes to return 
us speedily us possible tliat no nows about us 
ma\ reach England that is not perfectly true. 
The crew, therefore, will not object to speak a 
ship that we may transfer tliis lady to her.’ 

*Ko!’ he roai-ed. 

‘Her going wiil render me easy in my mind as 
to hei safely,’ 1 continued, ‘and I shall be able to 
serve you the better by knowing that she is on 
her way home.’ 

‘No!’ he roared again; ‘she’s quite safe 
uluiard us. There must be no speaking with 
ships.—’Sides,’ he added, falling buck a step with 
a round flourish of hi.s lUiii, ‘ the lady knows all 
about tlie gold and wdiere it is and how it's to be 
come at’ 

‘ I can keep a seci'et, Mr Lush,’ she exclaimed, 

‘ No,’ he repeated with a stamp of his foot; 

‘ sorry idr it, lady, but here ye are, and here ye 
must stop. 1 know what the trew’ ’ud say. I’m 
but expressing of their minds.—Here ye stop, 
lady.—Mr Dugdale, that woe a part of the bargain, 
as we ondei-stood i4 this marning.—Besides, lady,* 
he added with an indescribable leer, ‘ye wouldn’t 
cure to be separated from him now, would ’ee ? ’ 

She moved so as to bring him bctw'eeii me and 
her. 

‘That will do, Mr Lush,’ said I. *I am 
aci|uaiiitcd with your wishes, and you now know 
my resolution;’ and so saying, I )valked to a 
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part of the deck where I could command the ‘The agreement betwixt you and the captain 
sun, and went to work with my sextant, talking was for a third, I thank,’ said he; ‘yon won’t 
to Miss Temple in a low voice as I ogled the expect tha^ now there’s a dozen of us in the 
luminary. cowsarn?’ 

‘You see now how it is? If I refused my ‘Oh no, oh no!—Send Joe AVetherly aft as 
assent to the crew’s wislies, tliey might have sent soon as he's done.’ 

me adrift in«a boat—alone,’ I added significantly. ‘It’s onderstood,’ said he, ‘that the lady wgn’t 
‘ He is a most dreadful creature. You spoke to take no share?’ 
him bravely. But is that manner what you call ‘Yes, you may understand that,’ I exclaimed. 

‘ tact?’ ‘As for my portion,’I continued, anxious to get 

‘Yes. The man must not imagine that I am rid of him, ‘give mo what you think I shall have 
afraid of him. X would that I could choke him fniily earned, and you ’ll satisfy me.* 
with his own threats.’ ‘Hight!’ he exclaimed with alacrity, seeking 

‘ I believe he would not shrink from murdering clumMly to conceal an emotion of sulky exul- 
both of UH.’ tation.—‘.lust another word, Mr Dugdale. What 

‘ They liuve made up their minds, Iifiss Temple, sort of character iiiighf that ha’ been which the 
to sail to the island, and they mean that 1 shall captain gave me V 

carry them there. That resolve wjts strong in ‘Oh confound it’ go and send Joe Wetlierly 
them when they entered the cahin. Jf I liad aft,’ I cried, feigning a fit of temper; and I 

refused- But no matter! It may yet come to marched away to the binnacle, leaving him to 

my being able to induce them to speak a ship.’ | trudge forward. 

She matle no response. There was a short A few minutes later, on looking through the 
silence between us. skylight, I perceived Wilkins pre];>aring the table. 

‘Make eight bells 1’ I shouted, and the chimes | Presently, Wetherly arriveil on the poop. I went 
floate<l sharp upon the ru.shing wind as 1 walked j forward to meet him, that I might be out of 
aft to the companion, Miss Temple always at my ear-shot of the fellow at the wheel, and at once 
side. I said : ‘Wetheily, now is it with you in this 

1 went straight to the captain’s cabin, and terrible business ? ’ 
there worke<l out my oh'servations, and fixed the I ‘Truly terrible it is, sir,’ he instantly replied ; 
correct position of the haixiuo on the. chart | ‘but you’ve got the most raw-headed lot of men 

‘Here’s our situation to-day,’ I e\i laiined, ' to deal witli that ever slung haminocka in a ship’s 
pointing to the cliart—it was a track-cluirt of | forecastle. Arter tliey went forward last night, 
thewoild—‘ and hciv’s Cape Horn. Our course they fell a-debating, all hands of them, and 
then is us we’re ateei'ing.’ | settle<l for this ship to fetch away that there gold, 

I>Ubh stared at the chart with the Mind and you commanding. 1 was agin it till I see how hot 
stupid look of a man who cannot read, and alter they talked, ami then I thinks, says I to mystdf, 
a bit sai<l: ‘Let’s see: Iicre’s bouth, and heiv’.s | what do it ."iiniiify ? Wlielhcr 1’m bound away to 
west, ain’t it? Ami here’s Cape Horn, as you the Isle o’ France or to a loonatic’s island in the 
say. Ay, our course is about right for it, 1 | South Pacific, is all the same. If there’a money 
allow.’ , thorc, so much the bettei*. If there ain’t, it canx 

WhiLt I rolled the chart up, I exclaimed : ‘It be helped. One agin ten’s not going to do 
is inconvenient to be witliout a stand by for a much aboard a ship ; so, wlien I W'as asked for 
third redief. You and I both want to dine at once, | an opinioft, 1 just .says, I’m neutral, lads. Do 
and there is nobody to keep a lookout in tlie a.s yo like. I’ll be with ye; but never none of 
place of one of us. The man wlio had charge ' ye go and ask if I 'in ofya.* 

this morning whilst wo were below appealed to | ‘You don’t surely believe in Captain Braine’s 
be a very respectable steatly sudor. Snjipose crazy fancy ?’ 

now, calling me captain, and you chicf-oiliccr, 1 •‘Well, I own, Mr Dugdale, that that there 
wc appoint him, witli the sanction of the crew agreement’twixt you and him a bit nonplushed 
of course, sceoml mate.’ J me this mornin’ arter I had read it out. It dnl 

‘ I diinno as 1 should do that,’ he answered : look onconimoiily like as though you yourself 
‘ best not have too many master.s aboard. J ’vi ' genu-inely believed in the yarn.’ 
no chief oflicer, and there’ll be no convartin* of He viewed me critically, though respectfully, 
Joe Wetherly into a second mate. We’re all jest as ho spoke with his mere pins’-heads of4yes. 
men. Bull tell’ec what: if the crew’s willing, ‘ Oh man, I agreed—I pretended to fully credit 
Joe might be selected to relieve you or me wlieii- —wholly with the idea of coaxing the madman 
soever it comes about as the pair of us wants to to llio, where the lad}' and myself would have 
be below at the same time, as now.’ left the bar<iue. Can’t you see tlwty Wetherly ?’ 

‘Very well,’ I exclaimed, in the sort of per- ‘ Why, yes,’he answered miickly, though speak- 
emptory yet hulf-careless way which I had made ing, ncvertheles*?, os thougli hib mind was not 
up my mind to employ, when siwuking to this ipiite made up. ilt’sa bad job for you and the 
man; ‘work it out your owm fashion. You lady, sir. The men are terribly in airnest. 
can send him aft to relieve me when he’s done They’ll alien* no speaking with ships, for fear 
dinner. I shall feel obliged by*your seeing tliat of your blowing the gulf, as the saying "oe.<i. I 
Wilkins turns to and prepares the table for may tell you you’ve acted wisely in hilling in 
us at once.’ with their wishes. I may be more open bv-and- 

I was about to leave him, when he exclaimed : by. I’m with you and the lady, air; but I’ve got 
‘One question, Mr Dugdale. Nothen was said to be very careful’ 

between us men and you as to the shore yo ‘ I thank you sincerely.’ ! 

expect’ I saw him restlessly glance aft at the helms- j 

‘ Never min^ about that now,’ I answered. man, and took the hint. His good-will was of the I 
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utmost importanoe to me, and it would not do to 
imperil my relations wife him hy any sort of 
IjehaTionr that might excite the suspicions of the 
crew. 

{To he continufil.) 


*THE HAMBLEDON CKICKET CLUB. 
Few of the frequenters of ‘LortVs’ probably ai’e 
aware that Ilambledon is * the mother of modern 
cricket j’ but such is the fact. The game cannot 
boost of any great antiquity, though curious 
inquirei‘8 fancy they can trace some semblance 
of it in the crtj-it with which Britain’s ‘young 
barbarians all at play’ are said to liuve amused 
theniselres, before Norsemen or Normans harried 
their coa-sts or robbed them of leisure for itlaxa- 
tion. What cry~ce may have been like, we can 
only conjecture ; bul probably it was rather the 
progenitor of games like tipcat, or knur and 
spell, than of cricket. The illuminated missals 
of Saxon times have I'ecorded much of the life 
of our remote forefathers; and in one of the 
beautiful capitals we do fiml a group playing at 
club'ball, but nothing is depicted at all resem¬ 
bling cricket; which we may therefore infer 
must have been the product of a Liter aiul 
maturer age. 

The earllebt record we have of the game occurs 
in a curious book entitled VilU to }mtge Melan- 
ciioly (1719) where, of one Shenkin, it is quaintly 
saM: 

Her was the prettiest fellow 

At football or at cnckel, 

At lioiitiug chase, or nimble race, 
featly her could pnek it 

It may be observed that her or litre is an old 
form of lie. 

Whatever may bo made of the antiquities of 
cricketing, there is no doubt that the' eighteenth 
century witnessed the ri-^e and rn])id progrctss of 
the modem game, and that its scientific excellence 
is due in great measure to the enterprising Club 
of an obscure Hampshire village. Obscure, it 
certainly was ; but it was ever the home of a 
stahvait people, derived from one ol the most 
indomitable of Saxon tribes, who were largely 
indebted to the vast forest of Andretla on the 
south, and the range of tlu- Butser Hills on the 
north, for the preservution of their primitive 
; clmractcsi in the midst of the ferment of civil 
war and invasion. At luvseiit it is almost a.s 
inaccessible, from the want of a railway ; other¬ 
wise, the beauty of its situation and the tine an* 
of rolling downs would make its fortune as 
a health-resort. In this secluded village, arose 
a Cricket Club, with member.-j drawn from a 
wide area, which achieved the»lughest di'^tinetiou, 
and had an important inlluencc on the scientific 
development of cricket Within j^'ght of a little 
public, still called ‘The But and Ball,’ this Club 
repeatedly played a match against Ail Kngland. 
The Club attained ite national reputation about 
the year 1771 ; and in the ensuing ten years it 
played lifty-one matches against All .Knglancl 
ana several first-class counties, generally for five 
hundred pounds a side, winning twenty-nine 
of the number! These matches were mostly 


played upon Broad-Halfpenny Down, where King 
Charles 11. spent some anxious hours on his roal 
to the sea, after his escape from the battle of 
Worcester. Somewhat later, the Hambledonians 
transferred their gi-ound to the adjoining Wind¬ 
mill Down, which had a rapid slow on all side^ 
so that if a ball was not quickly handled, it 
was lost, and tliis developed reinarKable skill in 
fielding among the members. Hither, the whole 
country-side used to be attracted to see even" 
their trial matches; and on any great occasion, 
the long village sti*eel would be lined with a 
tlouble row of cairiages and conveyances of every 
descrijition from end to end. On June 18, 
1777, the Ilumbledon Club beat All England in 
one innings by one hundred and sixty-eight 
runs! 

But the credit of this famous Club rests not 
only on their distinction upon the fiehl, but in 
no small degree upon the improvements they 
were chietly responsible for introducing into the 
game. In the early jiart of the ceiituiy the 
arrangements of this popular game W'ere some¬ 
what peculiar. Tlien* were only two stumps, a 
loot high, and two feet apart, surmounted by a 
bail; ami between the stumps a liole was cut in 
the ground large enough to contain the ball and 
the butt end of the bat In running a notch, 
the j<tnker w'as required to put liis bat into this 
hole, instead of the modern practice of touching 
over the popping crease. The wu’ket-keejier, in 
putting out the striker n hen running, Mas obliged, 
vvlieii the ball w'us tlirown in, to place it in this 
hole before the stiiker could reacli it with his 
bat! The figure of tlie bat si ill earlier liud been 
similar to an old-fashioned dinner-knife—curved 
at the hack and with a sort of curl at the front 
and end ! The famous match of Kent against 
All England, in wliiclt Hambledonians Mcie in¬ 
cluded, was played under these con(lition.s iu the 
year 1748 ; on Minch occa.sioii the bat m’us found 
so inconvenient that it Mas henceforth ordered 
to be straight, but in other l*eapect.'> m’os undefined, 
until a few years altciuvards a player from Bei- 
gate brought to a match a bat Mhith was the full 
M’idtli of the stump?'! 'J’liis M'as of course au 
edectual defence of the Mucket, but m’os thought 
too much of a good tiling, and the M'ldth of the 
bat M’as henceforth restricted to four and a quarter 
inches; the M’eight of the bull at the same time 
being fixed at file and a half ounces at least, 
and five and thiee-quurter ounces at most. At 
Hambledon an iron frame was kept of the statute 
M'ldtli, tlirough which any suspected bat was 
passed for a test On the 22d of May 1775 a 
match at single wicket was played between five 
of the Hambledon Club and five of All England on 
Il»e Artilieiy Ground, M-hen the boM’ler, Lumpy, 
several times boM’led clear between the stumps 
of the famous batter, SuihU, without the battel* 
being given out; and being considered a haixl 
tiling that the straightest balls should be thus 
sacrificed, a mid<lle stump was henceforth decreed, 
us at present It ivas ieared that the alteration 
might tend to sliorteii the game, oM'ing to tlie 
presumed difficulty of guarding the wicket; but 
the grand mutch against AU England just uUuded 
to took place two yews afterwards, and by ite 
brilliance dispeUed this fcoi* ,* Ayln’ord, one of 
the Hambledon men, getting one hundred and 
sixty-seven runs from his own lyat, and staying 
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in two whole days. The most successful players 
that this country ever produced were memhers of 
tlie Hambledou Club j and the name of Richai'<l 
Nyren, the captain, was known all over En^bind 
as that of the greatest authority upon cricket. 
He was a left-handed bowler, and his delivery 
was^high, an i always to the length, while his 
balls were Very deceitful. He was also a safe 
batsman, and knew how to drive. Although very 
fetout, he* was uncommonly active, and n fine 
specimen of the thoroughbred old English yeoman. 
On all questions of Jaw or preceilent he was 
uniformly consultiMl; and wouhl maintain his 
opinion with modesty, but unflinching firmness, 
against the Duke of Dorset or Sir Horace Mann 
as h'eely as again-^t his humbler brethren. He 
had derived his skill and judgment from an old 
uncle, Richard Newland, of Slindon, in Sussex, 
the best single wicket of his day. 

The other principal bowler of the Club was 
Thomas Brel^ a farmer, who.se batting was of 
little account; but his balls weiv. remarkably 
straight, and delivered with the force of a point- 
blank shot. Barber, and llogsflesh were the 
change bowlers, stauncli and trusty, hut not fa-^t. 
Among the batter.^, tlie naiue of John Small 
shines as a star of the first nidguitude, as he \va.s 
alniost-tts lamuiis as Iticliard Ny»en. lie was the 
best short runner of his day, ainl was peih.ips the 
first who turned short hits to account. His 
decision was as prompt as Lis eye was accurate 
in calculating a snort run. As middle wicket he 
was an mhmrable fielder; and his judgment wa-- 
held infallible as an umpire. He wa.s a good 
fid<ller too, and turned hia Orphean acconiplish- 
incnt to gooil account on one o<'eusion, when a 
bull chargetl hnn, as he was cross-ing two or three 
fields on his way to a musical party. Witli great 
coolues.--, he began jdaving upon hi.s thniblc bas.',, 
W’hich coinjdelcly routed the dihconeerted beast, 
which dul not stay to hear tlie last Uirs of the 
tune. 

Tom Siieter must be mentioned next, one of 
the hnud-oiiiest men to be seen on any ground, ' 
and of so amiable a disposition that he was the 
jiet of all the ueiglibourbood, and greatly bt)Ught 
alter by the gentlemen players, lli.i voice was of 
great power and sweetness, and was always in 
request after a luateh tor a hunting or cricket 
song. B'hat a hainlful of soldiers are in an 
important pas.s, sudi was Tom in keeping the 
wicket. Jsothiijg went by him; and such uas 
his coolness and nerve that many a time ha.s he 
stumped a man out uith Brett's tremendous 
bowling. He was also a fine hitter, and was 
perhaps the first who broke the old practice of 
not leaving the crease for the ball; he would get 
ill at it, and hit it straight off, and straight on, 
and away it went, as if it had been firetl. In 
those days the llambledon rule at tried matches 
did not allow a man to get inure than thirty iuum, 
and Tom Sueter had gt^ierally taken his quautwu 
long before anybody else. • 

The best long-stop was G^oivo Lear, generally 
known as ‘Little George.’ lie would stand 
through a whole mutch against the fastest bowl¬ 
ing of the day and not la-c more than one or two 
runs. He was as safe as a sandbank to stop the 
balls i and his activity and judgment in running 
to cover the ball were so great that he would stop 
many that were hit in the sli]). lie was not 


great as a batsman, but he made up for his 
deficiencies here by his perfect fielding. 

Edward Abnrrow, la name still known ia 
Hambledon, w'os the best long-field. Like every¬ 
body else, then and now, in Hambledon, he was 
better knowir by a nickname ; his was ‘Curry 
and Peter Steward was hardly ever called any¬ 
thing but ‘Buck.’ Both tliese men were gooil 
all-rounders, most useful in a match. 

Lambert, known as ‘the Little Farmer,’ was a 
tremendous bowler with nii extraordinary de¬ 
livery. The ball was delivered quite low, and 
with a twUt in the reverse way to what was usual 
with right-hand bowlers ; that is, if bowling to a 
right-h.mdcd hitter hia ball would twist from the 
ofl-stunip into the leg! On one occasion, when 
the Marylebone Clulf played Hambledon, the 
Little Farmer was api>oiiited one of the bowlers j 
and this new trick of his so bothered the men of 
Kent and Surrey that they tumbled out one after 
another, as if they hud be«i pickeil off by a rifle 
corps. The perfection he had attaineil in this 
depailment, which was liis only cricketing virtue, 
was owing to his habit, in lending his father’s 
shwp, of amusing himself by setting up a hurdle 
or two ainl bowling away for 1101111 % 

The old Eleven yas cuuipletetl by Ttmi Taylor, 
w’lio was an admirable field ; his station being 
between point and imdclle wicket, and hia quick- 
ne.'-.s in meeting a ball ainl returning it like light¬ 
ning to the top of the wicket, was very trying to 
the adversary's nerves. He was a slashing hitter, 
but too fond of cutting at straight bulls, a fault, 
liowevcr, u Inch he shared witli Lord Fredeiick 
lieauclerc, the most accomplished batter of tlie 
day, ulio, with Lonl Taiikerville and the Duke . 
of Dorset, was often on the Hambledon grouml. 

These were tlie heroes of the fiist Hambledon 
Eleven that achieved by their prowess such a 
prestige in the country. 'Tliere was high holiday 
on Broad Halfpenny on the occasion of one of 
I their grand matches ; and it must haVe been a 
; heait-btiiring sight to witness the multitude 
forming *0 dense circle completely round tliat 
I noble green—now, nhe?, in these commercial days, 

' a coruliehl ! What excitement would move the 
hearts of the Ilainpshii*e folk.*», gi'utle and simple ! 
‘Little Hambledon pitted against All England’ 
Vue a proinl thought; defeat was glory in such a 
struggh*, and victory made the natives only ‘a 
little lower than angels.’ Tlie fame uhich these 
early cricketers achieved for their Club was well 
maintained tor a number of yeais by their 
successors. Of these the nio-t celebrated wore 
Koah Mann, Janies Ajhvard, the i\%t Walkers, 
Beklham, and lltirris. Noah Manp lived near 
Pitwood, and use<l to ride nearly twenty miles 
every Tuesday to piactisc. lie could perform 
clever feats of agility on horseback, such as pick¬ 
ing up pocket-handkerchiefs fi’om the ground at 
full gallop. He was left-handed both as bowler , 
ami batter, ami^wus valued for his nerve and self* 
possession. On one occasion iu an All-England 
mutcli, clo^ly contested, he kept worrying old 
Kyren to let him go in, and wins very indignant 
at his iHifusal. At length, when the last but one 
was out, Nyren sent Mann iu, and there were ten 
runs to get. The excitement was intense; and 
thousands were hanging breathless on the issue. 
Tlierc was Sir Horace Maim walking about ou^ 
side the ground cutting down the daises with his 
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stick—his habit when agitated; the old farmers 
leaning forward on their tall staves, rarely seen 
out of Hampshire ; and the vast crowd perfectlv 
still* It was an anxious moment After Noah 
had had a ball or two, one was bowled a little 
too far, when he got in, and hit it out in grand 
style for six! What a roar there must have 
beep! Then there was a dead stand for some 
time 5 but eventually Noah, plaving as coolly as 
if it was only for practice, totted np the runs, and 
the match was won. Nyren had purposely kept 
him back for this exciting finish, as he knew the 
man’s imperturbable coolness, when ony other 
man woiilti have lost his nerve. 

Aylwurd was a left-handed batter, and a very 
safe hitter. His score of one hundred and sixty- 
seven in the great All-Kngtand match was notliing 
to the portentous figures run up in these days, 
but it was then thought little short of mira¬ 
culous. 

The Walkers, Toni ^nd Harry, were sons of a 
farmer at Hindhead, near the Devil’s Pimcli 
Bowl; raw uncouth figures, that moved with the 
rigidity and force of inacliiuery. They were a 
standing joke for their ungainly nioticms, which 
had no trace of poetry in them ; but they were 
awful customers to get out wpien once fairly at 
the wicket. Tom took up with round hand 
bowling; but the Plambledun council ruled it 
foul-play. 

William Beldham, commonly known as ‘ Silver 
Billy,’ was cgic of the finest bats ever seen. Bowl 
as you might, Beldham would hit you all over 
the field ; and he was safer than the Bunk. Ho 
had been taught by a baker at Farnliam, and had 
a fine command of his bat; but after he joined 
the Hambleilon Club, he rapidly became the 
finest player of that age. He w'uuld get in at 
the balls and hit them away brilliantly ; but 
when he could cut them at the point of his bat, 
he was in his glory, and they Hew as swift a» 
thought! One of the most beautiful sights it is 
said to have been to see him make himself up to 
strike a ball. It was the beau xdtal of grace and 
energy. A memorable occasion still lives in the 
archives of Marylebono wljen he and his only 
rival, Lord Frederick Beaiiclere, were in together. 
The display of talent then educe<l by their keen 
emulation was 8U})remc. His abilities as a bowler 
and fielder were only a little inferior to his bat¬ 
ting excellence. 

One more name only must we mention, an<l 
that shall be David Hama, the very prince of 
bowlers. He was a native of Odiham, in Hamp¬ 
shire ; and* it is said to be dilficult to convey in 
writing an accurate idea of the grand efiect of his 
style. His attitude when preparing for his run 
previous to his deliver 3 r would have made a 
beautiful study for a sculptor. First of all, he 
stood erect os a soldier at drill; then witli a 
graceful curve of his arm he raised the ball to 
nis forehead, and drawing back, his right 
started off with his left. He never deviated from 
this aeries of preparations before he (fielivercd the 
ball, which he brought from under his arm by a 
twist, and nearly as high as the armpit, and with 
this action appeared to pa&A it from him—but 
witli incredible velocity. To see Harris bowling 
-to* Beldham was to see the finest exhibition of 
'rcridcet possible in that centuiy at least. 

Of tlie Fremantles, John Wells, i’urcbase, and 


I others who for many years kept up the glory of 
the Hambledon Eleven, it is needless to swak 
now. Cricketers will feel interest in this brief 
notice of a Club to which they owe so much. 
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CHAPTER V.—PRIORS LORIJTO—CONCLUSION. 

W’hile the marriage service was going on in 
the quiet church, Mrs Loring sat at home with a 
look of anxious expectancy on her colourless face, 
listening to every sound in the street. She 
looked years older. A cab drew up, and slie rose 
and w'ulkcd half-way across the drawing-room 
to meet a stout gentleman, of highly disturbed 
and even irritated expression of countenance, 
who euteie<l. 

‘ Well, Mr Vantler ? Please tell me at once!’ 

But Mr Vantler deposited himself in the first 
chair he met and clasped his hands across his 
ample chest. Mr-s Loring sat down too, without 
moving her eyes from his face. 

‘ 1 wish I knew it, to tell you at once,’ he 
said with impatience. ‘There it is, somewhere 
around, at iiiofiicnts almost palpable—and I 
cannot put my hand upon it. 1 am convinced 
in my own mind your fears are too well founded; 
but tiie mischief is that we cannot cstoblish the 
fact What is to be done, then ?’ 

She bowed her head and clasped her hands. 
‘If it were not for Mmul,’ she said with a 
moan, ‘ I think I .dioubl not care. Her marriage 
takes place to-morrow, and there is only this one 
day left!’ 

‘That’s the wor-st of it AVe must also re¬ 
member this, Julia,’ the geulleman gravely julded, 
‘that, regarding Maiul, we are running serious 
li.'ka. If you had i)roof to-day that w’luit you 
fear is true, you would break the contract of 
mariiage? Of course you wouM. Not having 
such proof, having only your own fear^*, which 
may or may not be realised—the question may 
never be cleared up, in fact—have you courage 
to say to them: “ No; this must be post¬ 
poned 

‘No,’ said Mrs Loring. ‘I should have to go 
further, and say why I wanted a postpone¬ 
ment’ 

‘ I quite understand, Julia. Docs it not appear 
to you, then,’ he inquired kindly, ‘ that it might 
be best to ignore suspicious which we are not 
able to jjrove, and let everything go on as 
already arranged 1 The doubt, I know, will be 
very terrible to you ; but you will spare your 
child by bearing it all yourself.’ 

Mrs Loring bowed her head for a long while 
in one of the sorest struggles a woman could 
be called on to go through. ‘I think you are 
right,’ she said at last ‘It is better to make 
no sign ; it will be better for Maud ; and if 
my fear is turned into certainty aftetivards, 
perhaps arrangements can be made to keep the 
truth from her knowledge. My—husband could 
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go abroad ; and I could go and live with her, 
■without breaking the sUence. Perhaps the truth 
—which the son of course would be sure to 
know * - 

*He knows it now.* 

‘-raighb make him more kind to his wife.’ 

She said jill this in a self-communing manner, 
the words following the motion of her thoughts. 

, It all meant this: that, startled by her hus¬ 
band’s admission of a prior marriage, an admis¬ 
sion necessary to enable bis son to marry Maud 
Lavelle in his own name, Mi’s Loriiig had 
privately mode inquiries concerning tlic date 
of the first wife’s death, and now found herself, 
on the eve of her child’s marriage, unable to 
ascertain the exact date. That tlie woman 
was dead there was no doubt; that Henry 
Loring believed her to be dead at the time 
of his second marriage was equally undoubted; 
but that this was really the case, Mrs Luring 
was at the moment unable to obtain evidence 
to prove. The fact might liave been taken for 
graiite<l, only for certain doubts which had ari.seii 
in the course of the impiiry, and which need 
not he specified here. One, however, was that, 
either through inaccurmiy of memory or ignor¬ 
ance of fact, Henry Loring an<l his son had 
given dilferent <hilcs. Slie dared not arouse 
their suspicions by betraying ]*cr own. 

Mrs Ijonng more than 8URpecte<l that the father 
and son meant to make a ilivi.sion of her child’s 
fortune; but being heraell rich, this troubled 
her little. Tt wa.s clear, novertheles's, that if 
she had the power, the sacrifice of the morroiv 
should n(>t take place. 

‘I can’t (piitc absolve mi’self,’ said Mr Vantler 
uncoiufoi'taidy. ‘1 think I ought not to have 
given my consent so readily.’ 

‘You are not to blame at all, Mr A'autler. 
You w'cre justified iii a'-ting on my a(lvi«’e.’ 

‘ Pcrliaps 1 was. All the same, 1 wish now I 
didn’t. Dut there—where’s tlic use ? It can’t be 
helped ’ 

‘ Nor delayed,’ added Mrs Loring with a sigh. 
*My husbaiHl has procured a special licen.^e; lie 
left that <le.tth-warnmt on his study table this 
morning, where W’e could see it.’ 

‘Is it there now?’ Mr Vantler asked, with 
quick interest. 

‘ 1 siip])ose so,’ slie answered, looking at him 
with languid curiosity. ‘You do not want to see 
it?’ 

‘ Suppose, Julia,’ he said, in a whisper, ‘I put 
it in my pocket—or in the fire—there could be 
no marriage to-morrow ? A day or two gained 
might be of value.’ 

The boldness of the suggestion startled her, and 
before its influence had time to cool, Mr*Vantler 
rose up and made for the study. Mrs Loring 
followed him; but lliey*wci’e both disappointed, 
for the mariiage li<-ense was not to be fouiul. * 

*I had been certain of it^ b^ing on that table 
after he left the house; and be has not been back 
since.’ 

A diligent search was made, but without re.<mlt. 
Perhaps, on reflection, neither felt the disappoint¬ 
ment very seriously. Making away w'ltli tlic 
license might not have been attended with desir¬ 
able consequences after all. 


A servant came in with a card on a salver. 
Mrs Loring read the name with a start of sur¬ 
prise—it was that of ‘ Mr Ai*thur Loring, Priors 
Loring,’ only the lost two words were crossed out 
in pencil. 

Arthur Loring entered the room, somewhat 
flushed, and with the wedding favour still in 
his button-hole. Tlie lady rose, and lookmg 
gravely at the visitor, observed : ‘ Mr Vantler 
will excuse us for a while if you want to speak 
to me particularly, Mr Loring.’ 

He followed her to the next room, where she 
sat down, as on that former occasion, with her 
hack to the window, and placeil him in exactly 
the !-amo position again, luen she w'aited. 

‘Perha|>fs’ he commenced, taking additional 
courage from the recollection of tlie last interview 
in that room, * I may begin what I have to say 
by referring to the last occasion on which I saw 
you in thi-s room, Mrs Loring. I need not recall 
what passed. I have not s#cn, nor attempted to 
SCO, your daughter since then, until this morning. 
1 was invited hy Miss Lavelle’s inai<l, and by the 
young man who is now her luisband, to attend at 
their marriage. Until your daughter oi’rived at 
the church door I had no suKpicion that she was 
to be there. If I had such a suspicion,’ he 
a<lded, after pausing, *1 should have absented 
myself.’ 

Mrs Loring inclined her head in silent accept¬ 
ance of Ins woj'cl. l>ut it appeared as if some¬ 
thing in the young man’s manner—a third pai’ty, 
if present, could not imagine what—moue her 
begin to feel nervous. 

‘After what 1 told you at our last interview,’ 
he continued, ‘I need not, I think, go into the 
sen.salions with which I lieard of your daughter’s 
approaching marriage to-mon*ow, Mrs Loring—to 
a man for whom she has no love, or even respect, 
and who cares just as little for her. I know the 
nature of the bargain, Mrs Loring, by which 
Maud w'as sold to my uncle’s son, in onlor that 
iny uncle’s disgrace, as the ruin of hundreds of 
confiding iftid deceived investors, might be averted 
till lie liud time to make his preparations. Fifty 
thousand pounds will but stay the smash for a 
little while.’ 

‘You refer to the Annuitants’ Association?’ 
felffe said steadily. 

‘ I do, Mrs Loring. It is on the brink of dis¬ 
aster, and is past saving. That, however, is not 
my concern. Knowing Mainl, if I liud no wanner 
feeling than such 11101*6 knowledge w'as calculated 
to inspire, could 1—could any person—have a, 
heart unmoved by the spectacle ol so coW-blooded 
a dealing with her happiness V • 

The colour swept acro&s the mother’s fac^ 
for she felt the sharpness of the unintentional 
thrust. 

‘ I will not dwell on other things—deliberate 
outrages aimed at myself by these two men. 
You said, the l^-t tiine I was here, that you 
could not understaiul your husband throwing 
Maud and 1^0 Uigether as w'as done—your hus¬ 
band, w'ho is my unielenting enemy oecause I 
ant the son of my mother and father? Sliall 
I tell you why, Mrs Loring? It was in order 
to make me suffer by giving her to this other 
man before my eyes. He would bring me, if 
he could, to see the sacrifice, so as to fill the 
cup of his vindictiveness to the brim 1’ 
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*For Heaven^« sake/ Mrs Loriug burst out, 
almost an^ly, * come to tbe end 1 1 knew all 
tiiat alreaidy V • 

Unprepared for tills avowal, he crimsoned 
to the roots of his hair and stood up with 
defiant eyes. ‘Very well, madam/ he replied, 
‘I will come to tlie end at once. I have taken 
tljp advantage which fortune put into my hand, 
and I am rea<ly for the conj*e(jiience8. At 
the church, your daughtei**8 maid placed in my 
hands a marriage license, for the marriage of 
Arthur Loring and Maud Lavelle. The end is, 
then, that Arthur Loring and Maud Lavelle 
made use of the license and got married/ 

Mrs Loring fell back in her chair, staring 
at the young man with fixed eyes, white face, 
and parted lips. She'was powerfully affected 
by the aslouhaing announcement; but the crack 
of doom, Arthur Loring believed, would not 
hare been able to lift the veil of inscrutability 
her features. ^ 

‘Maud/ she said at length—* my daughter— 
is youi' wifel’ 

‘ Maud is my wife. It was right that I should 
come at once and inform you. For the present, 
1 liave taken lier to my undo Ralph’s.' He 
named the street and number, but she apppiired 
to pay 110 attention. 

There was another pause—a very disagreeable 
one to the newly-made husband. He had done 
all that he had come to do, and was impatient 
to return. He bowed coldly and turned to the 
door. 

‘ You have done a serious thing, sii/ she then 
said, ‘and 1 will not forecast the consequences. 
You must deal with them. The license was 
fraudulently obUined, and fraudulently used.’ 

‘Granted, Mrs Loring. Your daughtcj*, how¬ 
ever, is my wife all tlie same—with her own 
entire consent.’ 

‘ My daughter is a minor. I am her guardian ; 
and the gentleman in the next room is her 
trustee. I must confer with him upon this 
unex])ected situation.’ 

‘Very well, Mi’s Loring. I mean no disrc«ix;ct 
to you—for you are Maud’s mother, and she 
loves you—but Maud is now my wife, and all 
the guardians and trustees under heaven shall 
not take her fi’om me.’ 

‘You have aUi) your uncle to deal with ; but 
of course you know th.it. After I have consulted 
with Mr Vuntler, you shall have our decision 
communicated to you.’ 

Ho bowed again, and was glad to leave tlie 
house. 

Arthur «>Loring’s heart, at twenty-two, with 
Maud now his owm, was not deposed to tike 
in troubles; and tliougli thei’e were anxieties 
enough ahead of him, he w'cnt ba«k to Maud 
witli a bounding step and a bright luce. 

They were all tliere—her sweet lace was at 
the window when he came the street—and 
ho kissed her when he entered as rantuiously as 
if he was the beai-er of a measageioi reconcilia¬ 
tion. It was anything but that, as llie reader 
knows; but he made light of it 

‘Took it very calmly, Maud,* he wliUpercd 
to the anxious bride, ‘but of course kept hei* 
Bontiments as deep as a well. The trustee 
—^Vantler—is there, so we shall hear in due 
time.’ 


tii«. SB, issa 

Matters in Ralph Loring’s Tooraa were rather 
embarrassing, however, pending the arrival of that 

fcutleman, whom Arthur had telegraphed for. 
lothing could surpass that gentleman’s amaze¬ 
ment on arriving to find those two pairs of 
married people—actually and indubitably married 
people, fresh from the experienced anil propitious 
hands of the Rev. Thomas Thornton, os testi¬ 
fied by documents bearing his emphatic signature 
—occupying his modest sitting-room. Like one^ 
in a dream, Ralph Loring listened to the recitaT 
of Kitty's abstraction of the license from Mr 
Henry Loring’s study, as a speculation ; and how 
succesesfully the speculation had turned out, as 
proved beyoml question by the fact that Arthur 
and Maud were now man and wife. 

Ralph seemed too dumfounded to find utter¬ 
ance for his emotions for two or three minutes; 
then fixing his eyes inoi’c in sorrow than rebuke 
upon Mrs Hornby, he said to that young woman : 
‘Kitty, you'U get twenty years for this day’s 
doings! ’ 

‘ Law, Mr Loring! ’ she replied, tossing her 
heail, ‘let us have something cnceHuller to talk 
about. I don’t want to leave Jack a widower 
till 1 am thirty-eight.’ 

‘What a little heathen/said Ralph; ‘she has 
no reverence for the laws of the laud.’ 

The time arrived when Mr and Mrs Honiby, 
mindful of cerUiin expectant friends awaiting 
them at Vaiixliall Pier (the festivities, it appeared, 
weie to be held down the n\er at a tea-garden 
fumed among seekers of pleasure), had to depart; 
and in kissing the sniall bride at the door, Mr 
Ralph exchanged willi her certain mysterious 
signs of pleasure and coiigratulution's uhicli, to 
a livelier perception than that of John Hornby, 
would have made it clear that Ralph had been 
an accomplice in the plot connected witli the 
marriage license. 

‘Now, young persona,’ he said, returning, ‘now 
that you have taken the plunge, what is to be 
done next?’ 

‘For my part,’ answcied the bridegroom, laugh¬ 
ing, ‘ I think a ride out'jide an omnibus w’ould 
be quite in accordance with ju’csent w’ays and 
means ’ 

‘ Not when you have a house of your own to 
take your wife to, Arthur. You would be the 
first of your family that didn’t take his bride 
to Piiors Loring.’ 

‘ Prioi’s Loring is not mine, uncle.’ 

‘ For the time being it is your mother-in-law’s ; 
but motherb-iu-law' are not so black os tiiey are 
painted. She ivon’t turn you out diuiug the 
honeymoon.’ 

At that moment a message arrived from Mrs 
Loring. It was a line addi*cssed to her daughter : i 
‘DiSAiiEST Maud —Come to me at once, and j 
bring your husband.’ That was all The written i 
woixls sent hopes and fears—chieliy the latter— 
flying through both ; but Arthur quietly placed 
hib arm aiouiid Maud and kissed her. 

‘That’s the wj^y, Arthur,’ said Ralph approv¬ 
ingly. ‘ Is it a summons fixim Cadogaii Square V 
‘ Yes,’ replied the young husband. ‘ I left Mm 
L oring and Maud’s trustee taking counseL—Come 
along, Maud/ he added cheerfully, ‘and let us 
get it over. It will be easier than you suppose. 
Then wc wdll come back and consult uith uncle 
Ralph.* 
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* No, you won’t,’ observed that gentleman with 
decision. ‘Uncle Italph will not be here. He 
will be waiting at St Paucras Station to fling 
an old shoe after you.’ 

While Maud was putting on her jacket and 
hat, Ralph took his nephew into the next room. 
‘Now, Arthur, my lx)y, just one word. You 
have won the victory, tjike luy word for it. Pin 
our faith to your mother-in-law—you will find 
er true as steel when she is no longer in fear. 
Give her that, when your interview is over,’ 
he said, placing a sealed envelope in his hand. 
‘They should have conic to me sooner in the 
matter. It is the register of the death of Henry 
Loring’s first wife—when she hadn’t a fj'iend left 
—and it sets your wife’s mother free from her 
bondage. All will be well now.’ 

The young fellow seemed hardly to compre¬ 
hend. 

‘Not a word to Maud about it, Arthur. For 
that bit of paper alone she and you will be 
received with open arms. Take my word for 
it, and go at once. Maud is waiting. Off with 
you; and I shall be at StPancras to see you away 
by the five-thirty train, (lod bless you !’ The 
old mail went down witli them to the door, 
bidding them be of good cheer and not forget 
the five-tlurty train. 

At half-past six o’clock that evening Mr Heiir} 
Loriiig and his sou were lounging on a ti-rrace 
on the west side of Priors Lormg house, smoking 
cigars alter an early dinner, and looking intensely 
satisfied. The declining sun slione over a wide 
expanse of old timber, which the el<ler gentleman 
appeared to ixigaid ivith special interest. They 
had been over the Park and every loom of the 
mansion, and weie iheretoi-c in a position to 
review their good fortune in a comprehensive 
manner. 

‘You arc getting it cheaply, Arthur, at fifty 
thousand,’ saiil Afr Henry Lormg. ‘After paving 
I off the mortgage-, y(ni will have seventy tlioii 
I sand clear at your banker’s. How many men in 
England will be in a like position? And Maud, 
ns a wife, is not to be counted for a little—she 
is a rare girl.’ 

The other smiled—not at the reference to Maud, 
hut at that to the ‘ morlgages.’ Henry Loring 
was including his own second mortgage of thirty 
thousand m liis calculations ; but tliu dutiful 
sou was quite resolved to disappoint him in that 
mutter—when the time came. 

‘That timber needs thinning,’ the other con¬ 
tinued. ‘1 know something about timber, and 
you can easily cut down ten thousand pounds’ 
worth without injuring the appeaiance of tlie 
I estate. I should set about this at once.’ 

‘ i intend to do so,’ >vas the reply. . 

‘And we will have a mining engineer down 
without delay, for 1 am convinced there is any 
quantity ot coal and ir<^ on the property, t^uice 
cornfields and pastures don’t pay,’ he observed 
with a grin, ‘we will 8a<'riflce the picturesque 
' to the practical, and see wlmt the siuiliug fields 
have got underneath. Isn’t tliat it?’ 

‘That’s it—undoubtedly.’ 

The coming proprietor was quite in accord 
with the ‘development’ of the old estate by the 
proposed methods. But he kept his own counsel, 

, until to-mosyow’s event w'as over, on one port of 
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the programme: tliis w as the part comprised in 
the pronoun ‘we.’ As soon as Mr Arthur was 
in possession, his pureht and benefactor should 
receive a staiiling and unpleasant suiprise ; tliere 
should be but one master at Priors Loring. 

At this point the conversation suffered a sur¬ 
prising, and for a while inexplicable, interruption. 
The &lls of the village cnurcli, about hali a 
mile off, began to ring with lively vigour. 
The distant soundn of many lusty human voices 
indicated some unusual excitement in the 
hamlet 

‘Is it a fire?’ said Henry Loring, stepping to 
tlie end of the termce and looking in the diiection 
of the villngf. 

‘ There’s no smoke. J^eihaps it is a marriage.’ 

‘They don’t marry at this hour of the day.— 
Hi! you fellow'!’ he shouled to a man who 
(lasheu past on horseback in the direction of the 
stables. But the man took no notice. * 

‘ Does he belong to tlnf eslabli'^hment V de¬ 
manded the embryo master indignantly. 

■ ‘ Let us go in and get another cigar, and some 

brandy-aiul-w’ater, and wo w iU w'alk down as far 
as the gates to inquire what is going on.’ 

Tliey Wore proceeding down the wide avenue 
presently, when » warning shout was raised 
behind tlieni. They had barely time to leap out 
of the w’a\ and escape being run over by the 
Priors Loring carriage, <lriveii at a headlong speed 
by the ancient coachman in his best livery. 

‘ L'poii niy soul,’ exclaimed Mr Aithur, when 
he recoveied his speech, ‘it’s about time that 
somebody was nia.ster here. I should like to 
know wlio gives these jieople their orders?’ 

‘By this hour to-mori-ow', my boy, you shall 
have the right to ask that question, and to get an 
aiisw'er Bide your time.’ , 

They proceeded slow'ly dow’ii towards the great 
gates, which they saw standing wide open.- The 
ancient female in charge of the post was out in 
the middle of the highway, gazing with eager 
interest ip the direction of tlio village. The bells 
were ringing, and the cheering of many voices 
came nearer and nearer. They could hardly bo 
three hundred yards away, round a bend of the 
road. 

* ‘Woman! what does this mean?’ demanded 
Henry Loring angrily. It was curious how 
angry li(5 wa^, aud how ugly his auger made him 
look. 

‘Eh’’ she answered; ‘just wait a bit, and 
we’ll see.’ 

It wius upon them before further question 
coulil be asked. ^ 

‘Wliatcver they are,’ crie<l Lflriiig, ‘they 
shan’t enter here!’ and he sjwang at one of the 
heavy gates to shut it. For the second time he 
had a cloi^e and ignominious escape ; this time it 
was two farmers mounted on heavy cart-horses 
that almost rode him down. He had to leap 
aside out of thtf way ; and then the mob, with a 
deep aud hoarse huiTah, hui’st through the gates, 
dragging after them tlic carriage containing young 
Artliuj- Loring aud his bride. 

We must be excused the task of following the 
gradual and grievous process by which those 
two injured men recovered from that stunning 
exi>erieiice. They found their way by private 
paths to the station, and thence to London; for 
like wise men they uasted no time in doubting 
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the evidence of tbeir senses, which demonstrated 
to them too plainly that they were irretrievably 
defeated. By what meat^ it mattered not now ; 
the result was far too overwhelming to leave 
them any interest in its explanation. 

The mutual sympathy of rascals in the moment 
of misfortune is a touching trait of human nature. 

Each sought his own solace in the contempla¬ 
tion of the other’s case. They had reached this 
interesting phase of feeling before leaving the 
railway ciirriage. 

‘You will want all your philosophy, Arthur,’ 
observed his father pathetically, ‘to bear you up 
after such a loss. Bride and wealth both gone— 

Heaven knows how, but the young Squire is the 
winner, beyond a doubt., Nor do I overlook the 
blow to your young alFections.’ 

‘My philosophy js all in order, sir,’ said Mr 
Artlmr with an amiable grin. ‘ 1 have as much 
as Thad yesterday, minus the expectations, wdiich 
don’t count as a ccJinmercial asset, you know, by water-power 8itriate<l from it at a distance of 
I am a little anxious about your balance, though, nearly a mile. In this case it was decided to 
I shall have to leave .you to manage the Anntii- erect the luiihling, a Hour-mill, close to the nnl- 
tants as you can ; and I am afraid, fr(*m what w’ay station, thus avoiding the cost of carriage, 
lias taken place, you may not find all quite whi*h w(>id<l have been a com-tont one if the 
satisfactory at home.’ mill had been built on the stream from which it 

‘What do you nieaur Heni^ Loring demanded, draws its motive-power, 
taming livid. I’lie number of deaths from snake-bite in our 

‘She has defied yon, Ims she not ? That means great Eastern dependency, and the <lilfieulty of 
that things are on another footing in Caflogaii coping with the matter, have often been com- 
^uare. I in afrabl that your prospects jwivute mented upon. It has uImo been pointed out that 
and publiq are uncommonly unpropitious to- many unrecorded deaths in out-of-the-way places 
night.’ must occur, and thus a<ld to tlie number of 

And the first rejdisation of the fact was brought vi< liins. The Iiulian Oovermueiit have for many 
home to Henry Loring outside the station, when years done their hcst to mitigate the evil hy the 
his son coolly stepped into a hansom and alrove offer of a I'cward for every pois<uious serpent 
away by himself. kille<l. But it has recently been <li‘!covered that 

Kalpu Loring at the same hour, attired in his these money rewards have brought about a most 
old clothes and slippers, was indulging in deep unexpected rC'Ult, a result, too, which would 
joy over the draper’s shop in Chelsea. He had j>rovc that the natives have some of the cunning 
managed it well, if he only knew how well ’ of the heathen Chinee iii tlieir composition. The 
The telegrams he luul despatched to Mr Harding Chief C\)mmissioner of the ci iilral provinces 
the agent, au«l the old vicar, touclietl, most in- points out that the astute natives of those parts 
tlammable mutcri.il; an«l Maud, blushing re<l of the country are beginning to hnni venomous 
with pleased surprise, heard the bells ringing her snakes, so that they may secure the usual price 
welcome to Priors Loring before the train stopped for the reptiles’ heads. This is decidedly a more 
at the little station. immoral practice than that which is saul to have 

^ been in ic^ue some time back in two districts of 
In a month after the marriage, Priors Loring Australia, m one (d’ w'hich a reward w’as payable 

was free of mortgages, and this hap^y rebel, on iiroduction of rabbits’ heads, and in the 

coupled with the new mistres.s’s eyes, whicli neiglibouiing district on the presentation of the 
he worshipped, brought back his youth to the animals’feet. In this case heads and feet became 
faithful old agent. ‘ There has never, that T objects of systematic exchange between the two 
am aware of,’ he observe<l confidentially to the districts. 

vicar, so much wealth in Priors Loring— Some interesting experiments were lately 

long may tiiey live to enjoy it!’ There was pertornied in the Solciit with the Brennan 
more than Air Jlardirig dreamt of, when the Torpedo, an invention which has been secured 
grave ami gentle American mother came down to our Government. Thi.s torpedo differs from 
and made the Hall her home. the well-known ‘Whitehead’ in several im- 

Afaud’s mother never spoke of Henry Loring poitant *]Mirticulais. In the first place, it is 

au'l his son, and these worthies passed out of not after launching left to its own devices, but 

sight, no one kuew whither. Arthur, more just its movement is fully finder control from the 
than his namesake intemled to be, paid over to slat ting-point Its motive-power does not de- 
the Auuuitauts the money which the*c.state owed pend upon comprwsed air, as in the older form 
them. of toipedo, but is due to a powerful steam- 

Ou bank holidays Ralph comes down to see the engine which is worked at the staiting point 
young people j but he in wedded to his old life, Prom this it will be seen that the Brennan 
and vviil go on unchanged to the end. Airs Torpedo is not suilable for shipboard, but must 
Homby, through somebotiy’s gratitude, has be- be regarded rather as a means of defence to liar- 
v,$Qn)e owner of the shop in King’s Road, and hours and water-ways. It is propelled by twin- 
fBi^ph’s lamllad^; and sne domineers over the screws, each being worked tlirough^he medium 


old man. He strongly resented new slippers 
which she had worked for him, but was com¬ 
pelled to wear them. ‘It is nearly as bad os 
being married,’ he says. 

THE MONT II V 

SCIENCE AND ARXa 

The transmission of power from idace to place 
by means of wii’e-ropcs is likely to meet with 
many exten8ion.«, for it often i)resents an eco¬ 
nomical method of woiking. For instance, a 
waterfall or stream may bo so situated that the 
erection of a mill in close proximity to it is 
next to impossible ; but by means of a wire-rope 
in connection with a water-wheel the building 
can he erectetl at along distance from the actual 
source of power. An American p.'iper describes 
a mill at Nebraska which is worked in this way 
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of an attached reel of wire. A powerful engine, people by floating particles iu the air, and this 
with winding drums on shore, rapidly pulls away consideration alone should ensure the i)roces6 
at these wires j and paradoxical as it may appear, patient examination and trial Tlio inventor is 
the faster the wii*e is reeled in the quicker is Professor Macivor, and the works arc at 47 
the movement of the travelling torpedo in the Clapliam Road, hondon. 

opposite direction. In the experiments referred It is not perhaps generally known that that 
to, one of th .se torpedoes was directed against useful body the Kyrle Society, which has done so 
an old hulk fl'hich was being rapidly towed by much to brighten the lives of our poorer brethren, 
a steamer along the Solent TJie tori>edo w'eiit luis attached to it a decorative branch. This 
direct for the objective vessel, and iu one minute means that the Society will busy itself in decorat- 
after contact and explosion the hulk foundered, iug parish rooms, workmen’s clubs, and premises 
It was shown that by increasing or reducing the of a similar nature with bright colouring and 
speed of either drum the torpedo could be steered designs which have been placed at their disposal 
in a most unerring manner. by 8t»ine of the first decorative artists of the day. 

Thera has long been current an idea that The work i'‘ a most coiumcndablo one, for we all 
mussels and other shellfish are under certain know that such public ^ueeting-roonis are, as a 
conditions unwholesome, if not actually j)oison- rule, very ugly autl depressing in their appearance, 
OU3. That this pojmhir impression is correct and are apt to arouse comparisons between their 
has lately been proved iu a very sad manner iu plainness and the glitter and brilliance of certain 
Ireland, where a family of children have died other public-houses. Tlie Kyrle Society is willing 
after partaking of a dish of stewed mussels winch to give all the help that it eSn iu this important 
had been gatliereil not from the open sea, but direction; but its eneigies are unfortunately para* 
from a creek, the waters of which were almost lysed for the present by the u.mt of a few hundre«l 
stagnant. From sub>e<iuent analysis it has been pounds. The office is at 11 Nottingham Place, 
found that mussels which arc gathered from any London, W. 

water which is impregnated with sewage matter A novel method of cooling water for drinking 
are subject to a condition which renders them purposes is in general use at a certain American 
poisonous. As there seems to be no outward town. The wells there, cut in the solid limestone 
appoai'cince indicating this condition, it i-' obvious rock, have become contaminated, and although 
that mu.>8el.s ought not to be used fuoil tlie water from them is templing in its cool fresh- 

Compressed air, supplied fi-oiii a central station nes^, it is of course most dangerous to health, 
to different h(ni"-es, has lately been applied iu Some years back it w'as deterimned te obtain a 
Paris as a rival to hydraulic power for the work- fi-csh supply from a spi'ing about three miles dis¬ 
ing of lift-', at a .‘•aviiig, it saul, of fifty per taut, and an exposed iron pipe has been used for 
cent. Tile luetliod is very simple, and follows the ])urpose, with the result that the water deliv- 
the ordinary .system in so far that water is used eretl to the town was, although pure, warm and 
as a ram. Put the w'uter-cliambci* is iu com* uninviting. In oi*der to lower the temperature of 
municatiou with tiie eompresscil air supjily wliieh tiie water, it is now cnriied hy a )»ipe down to the 
drives the liquid under the pi.ston. As the lilt bottom of one of the disused wells into a 
descends, tlie air-pressure is released, and the cistern there, another pijie proceeding from the 
water gradually ilow?, back into the chamber, lower part ol the recei»tacle up to the surface, 
This sy.stem has been introduced by the Pamiuu A\heie a stopcock is fitted to iU It is obvious 
Compressed-air C’ompany, whieh also siipjdics air that the \jater so treated will .speedily become 
for refrigerating pur]> 0 '>es, its expansion in jiro- lower* d in temperature, and that as fast as it is 
perly arranged cooliug-rooms producing a lower- drawn otl for use the subaqueous cistern will be 
mg of the tem])erature fai‘ heloiv zero. lefilled. The plan is an ingenious one, and might 

We have occasionally described improved be imitated with advantage in many localities 
methods of manufacturing white-lead, but for wdiere cool w’ator K not otherwise obtainable, 
one reason or unotlier tlie old system i& still iu The buried city of I’ompeii has not yet yielded 
vogue. This, which is known as the Dutch up one-third of its artistic treasures, and it is cal- 
method, consiste of placing metallic lead in diluted that at the present rate of working, which 
earthen pots w'itli a small quantity of crude i'> by no means slow', about scvcniv years must 
vinegar, and covering the whole up with stable elapse before the place has been tlioioughly un- 
munure or some refuse which will yield carbonic earthed. In the meantime interesting discoveries 
acid, which acts upon the metal, and changes it are continually being made, and our knofMedge of 
to lead carbonate. The process is a tedioius one, Fompeii and its inhabitants is ala;iys b^ing added 
occupying many weeks. A new methoil has to. Some very line mural paintings have once 
lately been introduced which is said to give very more been disclosed to light by tlie discovery of a 
satisfactory results, besides being much (uiickcr in building which appears to liave been used as a bath- 
action than the old process, and far choker to ing establishment. These pictui-es are described 
carryout Litharge, or lead oxide, is placed in as being elegant in design and appropriate to the 
a vat famished with stiniiig apparatus, together place in which tl«y were found. One picture, 
with u solution of acetate of anuiionia. After curiously enough, reminds one of recent events in 
six hours’ stirring the liquid i'> aUowed to .subside, Africa, for it rfpresents Nile scenery with pygmies 
and the clear portion, containing the lead, is run or dwarfs lu combat with various aniniols. The 
olf into another vessel, wdiore it is subjected to healthy spirit of amn»einent and caricature was 
the action of carbonic acid gas This causes a abroad then, ns it is now, for we are told that one 
copious precipitation of tile lead in the form of design is clearly of this nature. It repiesents a 
white carbonate, which is afterwards pressed and dwarf trying to draw another out of the water, 
dried. The process being a wet one all through but having been seized hy a crocodile, lie has tied 
obviates any ^hance of lead-poisoning of work- himself on to another pygmy on laud, who is 
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vaii^y tiying to prevent his friend being en¬ 
gulfed. 

There are multitudes of worthy persons in this 
world who would be very much offended if it were 
suggested that they were so benighted as to believe 
in witchcmft or in any kind of fetich. Yet these 
same good people will believe all that a quack 
advertisement tells them, and will part with their 
money without hesitation if the bait is only 
worded with sutheieut cleverness. The word 
*electne’is about us much abused by quacks as 
any in our language, and we feur that it is to 
many a positive fetich with which they can be 
readily gulled. A lady has lately written to the 
Timci complaining that she has been under ^elec¬ 
trical’ treatment in London for the removal of su¬ 
perfluous hairs from her face, and that, althougli 
she paid forty-five pounds to the advertiser, 
beyond the expense of staying in town during 
treatment, she has derived no benefit. She there¬ 
fore comes to the cbhclusion that the defect slie 
i suffers from cannot be cured by electricity. Here 
I she is wrong, for it represents one of the best 
I agents for the purpose. But u skilled and edu¬ 
cated hand is necesstiry, and such is not generally 
associated with medical udvertUing. A properly 
qualified surgeon wouhl always be willing to give 
imvice upon such a point for a fortieth part ot the 
fee which this lady paid. 

Professor Cusliman, who holds the post of 
apiarist at the ilhode Island Agricultural E.xpcri- 
mcntal Station, United States, has recently read 
a paper on Bees and their Ways, and he slates 
that those insects do not injure bound fruit, for 
its juice is injurious to them, but that tliey 
confine their utteiitiun to that which is brui&ed 
and blemished. Professor Ciishman’s observation'* 
were corroborated by many of those ])n*8ent It 
is certain that wasps do not trouble themselves 
to select the blemished fruit, but make liavoc ot 
the beat which comes in their way. We once saw 
a large growing apple which was completely hol¬ 
lowed out by tliese pests, who had commenced 
operations by making a small entry-door in the 
skin of the fruit. Their depredations were 
brought to an end, so lar as this apple was con¬ 
cerned, by the application of boiling water fi'om 
the spout of a kettle. On cutting open the fnpt 
thei*e Were found no fewer than forty-two dead 
wasps within. 

M. Nansen pr(»poses to leave Norway on a fresli 
expedition to the North Pole in February 1892, 
and a specially constructed bout will be built to 
I convey him and his dozen intrepid companions 
to the lahd of ice. This e.\pedition differs from 
all which have preceded it in that a totally new 
j route has been assigned for it. It will be re¬ 
membered by those who have followed the recent 
history of Arctic exploration that in 18H1 the 
Jeanette was wrecked iii the attempt to reach the 
pole by Behring Strait Just four years after 
this event, several articles wlllch had belonged 
to the crew of this ill-futed vessel were earned 
on a piece of ice to the coast of Greenland, and 
the question arises, how did they accomplish their 
remarkable voyage ? The nature of the various 
currents eastward and westward is known, and 
it is considered impossible tliat they could have 
been the cause of these ailicles reaching Green- 
dond; and the obvious presumption is that thei’e 
it.^ plotter and direct route right across the 


North Pole. If this surmise be correct, it is a 
carious circumstance tliat Nature should have at 
last pointed out the solution of a problem which 
lias Uiffled so many. 

* A Physician,’ who dates from Edinburgh, has 
written an interesting letter to the IHmes on the 
subject of shoeless horses.' He says that he has 
taken one of las horses, .a cob, on i driving tour 
of nearly four hundred miles, the animal being 
shoeless. No symptom of teiidemess or lameness 
has occiuTed since that time, although the hoi^e 
has been more or less constantly driven over 
paved and macadamised streets. With two other 
Jiorses of larger size he tried the same ti-eutment, 
but failed. He believes that where the growth 
of hoofs is strong ami rajiid, horses are the 
better fur not being shod, and that quite a loige 
! proportion, in country places especially, could be 
' employed without shoes. In the cose of the cob, 
the hoofs have to be rasped a^ay a little in 
front, but the sole of the foot is leit untouched. 
In slippery weather, he is invaluable, as he is 
far more sure-footed than a horse with roughened 
shoes. 

From the Report of the munirijml authorities 
of New York City, it appears that from Jamiaiy 
1887 to May 1890 there were recoi-ded in that 
city sixteen deaths from accidents with cleeti'ic 
currents. These were caused by workmen cut¬ 
ting wires, from grusi)ing wires hanging loose, 
ami in one case ibe current W'us conve 3 ’ed to the 
victiui through the medium of a metal show¬ 
case. Considering that the installation ot the 
electric light system has been so lapitl and general 
in New York, the number oi deutlis cannot be 
regai-ded as very bigli. Precautions ui-e being 
adopted against such tataliliob in llie future, and 
their occurrence whde tilings aie in such an 
experiinentul stage need not unduly prejudice us 
against this mode of illunmiatioii. Our apparent 
delay in adopting eleitiicity us an illiiimimnt in 
this country has been due to iiiistuken legislation 
and otlwjr causes ; but \vc shall benefit b}' the 
experience of our American filends, and shall 
surely be the gainers lu the end. 

The evidence given by l)r Dupre before a 
recent Board of Tmde inquiry lelutive to.the 
burning of the si rew steamer Lmulia of Liver¬ 
pool is full of interest. This unfortunate ship 
was laden with bisulphide of caibon, a heavy, 
colourless, and veiy volatile liquid, which is used 
iix various manufactures, and is well known in 
tlie laboratory. This liquid vaporises ut oi'dmary 
temperatures, and the vapour which it gives off 
is so Iieavy that it will collect in depressions, 
and will flow along almost like a fluid. It will 
thus travel for some distance, and can be ignited 
should it meet in its course an^’ heated material. 
A flume is not needed, for a dead cinder or the 
heat generated by rubbing two pieces of iron 
to^p^ether, without an actual spark, is sufficient to 
bmg about the result: In other words, this 
dangerous vapour wdien mixed with air will 
explode at a temp«mture far below i-ed-heat In 
the case of the Livadia^ which contained one 
hundred and fifty tuns of the liquid in drums, 
it is supposed that one of these receptacles devel¬ 
oped a leak, and that tffe vapour from it found 
its way to a light in the foreca.stle of the vessel. 

A syndicate has been formed, and the capital 
subscribed, to realise an undertaking that has 
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often been written abont, but never attempted 
on any practical ecale—namely, the utilisation of 
part of tue Falls of Niagara as inotive*power. It 
nas been ascertained tnat four per cent, of the 
total fall can be made to yield tlieoretically one 
hundred anc^ twenty thousand horse-power, and 
it has been determined to divert this proportion 
of the current round the town of Niagara and 
to put it to useful employment 

.I’LL BE A BANKEE. 

A PAPER roil BOYS AND THEIR PARENTS. 

The all-absorbing question of many a paivnt 
is, * What shall I do with my boys?’ And it is 
one that grows yearly more difficult to answer. 
The respectable e<lucatiou which is now within 
reach of the poorest lad actually does lit him to 
become a formidable rival to the children of the 
middle class in the race oi lite ; and it is no mere 
figure of speech to say that he sometimes reaches 
the goal yards ahead of his lellow-runners of 
superior birth uud bringing-up. As the days go 
by, it will, we think, become more and more 
eviilent that the prize is for the swilt-looted and 
not for the favoured ; and that in every calling 
in life the be^t place is for tim man best fitted 
for it, be he sou of peer or jicasaiit. ‘The sur¬ 
vival of the fittest* is no mere idle phrase, put 
together only tor philosoph-.rs to wrangle over. 
It IS, whatever we may choo'-c to think, a broad 
principle of busy every-day existence with its 
unceasing toiling and woz-liiug. 

‘ We must try to get one ol the boys into a 
bank.’ Very good ! But lot us jitst look at 
how the matter stands ; tor hanking is something 
more than decent houis, a gentleman’s position 
in life, and a regularly paid salary. 

lu the first place, a numiuation will have to 
be secured through some one of inlluence with 
the bank. If the lad’s father is a profc.ssional 
man of weight ami standing, and likely to help 
the interests of the bank in tlie district, theie 
will not be much difficulty in the prelinunanes. 
(Perhaps it is well just hei-e to state that we arc 
considering in the present paper English I'oiintni 
banks and hanking^ not the larger concerns, with 
longer office hour» and harder work in tlie metro- 
olis.) If banking us a calling has actually been 
ecided on, it is well to make early application, 
as the lists of candidates for clerkships are invari¬ 
ably very long ones, and yeai-s may have to puss 
betorc the applicant’s turn ui rives. When it 
docs, lie will be sumiuoiied by the banker, or the 
Board of Dii*ectors, or their (leiier.il Manager, 
before whom lie will have to pass an introductory 
ojkamiuation, either oral or written, or perhaps 
both. If this is successfully got thiougli, the 
candidate will be appointed to a junior (derkship 
at the head office or one of the branches of the 
bank ; and his busiiiess-lile straightway begins. 
There is one thing that cannot be too forcibly 
impressed upon the mind of a youth thus start¬ 
ing: it depends upon himself entirely whetlier 
ho remains an onlinary clerk all Ids lifetime, or 
attains to a post of importance at the head of the 
establishiucut he has entered. 

Hia first duties will of necessity be mechanical 
and ordinary; but if he has his wits about him, 
he will soon discover that to be a successful 
bunker culls '-(or the cultivation and exercise of 


many faculties. It may seem a trivial point to 
notice here, but in realiti* it is one of some import¬ 
ance—namely, that a young clerk cannot give too 
much attention to his handwriting, which should 
be plain and neat, and after that os artistic as pem- 
sible. A great deal of his time will be spent 
with pen in bond, and to gain satisfaction himself 
and to give it to his superior officers, he shoifid 
strive to handle this little instrument as best he 
cun. It is too common by far for a bank clerk to 
consider himself too much a gentleman to write 
well. He somehow does not wish to be known 
as a * mere clerk,’ and forthwith strives after some 
quaint individuality of stroke or floiinsh, in order 
that no stranger seeing his pen-work should be 
able to conclude that the man behind it is a 
quill-diivcr. What uoiiseusc, forsooth ! As well 
might a young genius of engineering be ashamed 
of a masterly manner of handling his tools, or 
a clergyman of a graceful ^'ay of delivering hia 
sermons. 

The young clerk should lose no time in putting 
hinibell in touch M'ith the best men of his culling, 
and in obtaining the most valuable iiifoimation to 
be found on the sevond matters w'hi« h present 
themselves to him in his daily ilutiea. In bunking 
esiKicially, kiiowledjfe is power. With these ends 
in view, lie should first of all join the admirable 
association known as the Bunkers’ Institute, the 
]Uiblicatif)iis of which cannot fail to prove of 
inestimable value to him. He will by this means 
be introduced to some of the real tfiiestions of 
inlerc.st to the profession. He would do well to 
set aside a portion of every evening’s leisuie to • 
a carelul study of banking law and practice, 
picking up on every available opportunity any 
feci-ap of information bearing upon his life-work. 
For some time, jicrhaps, all (his might seem 
biiperlhious. But let him bear iu mind that the 
positions of any worth in a bank are almost 
invanably filled by men competent to enter 
at once and fully upon the duties of the empty 
posts. A*banker, it need hardly be said, w'ould 
far more willingly fill a vacancy with a man 
.already capable than with one who might make 
himseif capable after his appointment. Alw’iiys 
be i-cudy, then, lor lui eniorgeiicy. There is 
plenty of room at the top of the profession, for 
the simple reason that so many unready men 
cluster at the bottom. 

The unready men are those who just do w'hat 
is absolutely necessoiy. 'J’hey feel no interest in 
anything save what is immediately under their 
noses. Tliey are listless and cai‘eless,^and glad 
w’lu'U the afternoon hour comes to, leave the 
office, and in no haste to I'cturu to it on the 
following luoniing. Their boon-companions call 
them ‘right .(oily good lellows,’ like to have a 
‘ glass ’ with them at the hotel or club, or to walk 
up the street in their company. 

In most banks mere seniority has to step aside 
to make room for merit When this is the case, 
a parent or miardiaii might, we think, pretty W'ell 
decide upon the chances of a young clerk’s future, 
by calling to mind the many qualifications which 
go to make an ideal baukei*. With these before 
him on the one hand, and what he actually 

I knows of the lad on the othei‘, a pretty shrewd 
calculation might be made. 

I Character—moral backbone, if you like—is in- 

I dispensable. A banker must primarily be a man. 
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He must know when to say No, and be able to 
say it when necessary. Tf.i9 decisions must often 
be immediate and final He must be a keen 
observer of human nature, knowing instinctively 
a fool from a knave, and a man honest of motive, 
but weak in will, from one who is genuinely 
honest and habitually upright., lie must have 
sufficient acquaintance with the several businesses 
of the neighbourhood to judge of the possibilities of 
the success of his clients in them. His knowledge 
of men and things iniut be wide and varied. His 
position and influence must be unmistakable and 
acknowledged. He must be knowm to fail in 
nothing and to cringe to no one. lie must, in 
short, be the walking incaiiiation of the best 
banking traditions. • 

It might be noted in passing that with most 
banks it is understood that their officers should 
not refer in any public way to matters theological 
or political; and though this is ielt to be a hard¬ 
ship by some earnest-minded folk, we cannot 
help thinking that the restriction is a wise one. 
There are so many divisions and subdivisions of 
opinion on these subjects, that it is impossible to 
enunciate extreme views without causing pain or 
offence »to some whose ideas and beliefs are as 
real and valuable to them as'ours may be to lus 
So far as is consistent with the preservation of 
his own manhood, a banker shoubl be ‘all things 
to all men,’ and not worry himself or his friends 
with fractious party-spirit, which indeed is some 
times extremely narrowing. , 

A word as to the spending of after-office hours, 
which in the case of bank officials are usually 
many. Some of tliese will, ns a mutter of course, 
for health’s sake, be spent in outdoor spoils and 
occupations—cricket and football, walking and 
riding, fisliing ainl gardening ; but even then a 
goodly number will remain to be filled. i 

Host men have a hobby ; all men should. It | 
cleaw up the bruin in a wonderful way, taking 
the tired attention into other channels, rubbing 
off the cobwebs, and infusing a fresh interebt into 
life. At seventy years of age, Alison, reviewing 
his days, and feeling as strong as at twenty-five, 
attributed his happy condition to a variety of 
occupation. ‘Either tlie law’ or tlie literature 
singly,' he saM, ‘vvoul<f, I am persuaded, hu^ 
ruined my health or terminated iny life ; but the 
two together saved both.’ 

Microscope or telescojic, botany or litorntui-e— 
the hobby-w’orld is a wide one, and oflerb all 
kinds of entertainment to the man w'lth time 
and intellmence. 

If a young man is lucky enough to have a 
choice in tHe matter, he should, we think, enter 
the service of u joint-stock bank in preference to 
that of a private establishment. The fact is 
banking has of late years changed much, and 
altogether in the direction of publicity being 
given to its financial standing. Private banks 
with their unpublished balance Slieets are rapidly 
being swallowed up by joint-stock companies, 
who auuuullv insue officially certified statements 
of asseUi amf liabilities, which liavc to pass the 
scrutiny and comment of the ablest fiuanciei'S of 
the day. And besides, there is greater chance of 

Sromution without favour in joint-stock service. 

[ere poor relations and friencls* sons do not as 
a rule get the plums out of the pudding wdicu 
better fit^gers oi’e w'aitiiig close by. 

- . 


As to sallies—they range from ten, twenty, or 
thirty pounds to, say, two thousand pounds per 
annum. In big towns, larger figures even than 
these last ai'e mentioned in connection with names 
well know’n in hanking circles. 

In the matter of giiarantei' there need be no 
bother or anxiety of anv kind, for bankers gene¬ 
rally prefer to hold the bonds issued by the large 
societies wlio for a reasonable payment undertake 
to stand in the position of guarantors of the 
fidelity of men holding positions of trust, be they 
junior clerks or general managers. 


TilE SECRET MOURNER. 

I. 

They bore him on to his grave in the heart of the bus; 
town ; 

And with furtive foot&tefs folIoM'ing, I watched them lay 
him 4 I 0 W 11 : 

The mourners, many und sad—though they wept theie 
one and nil, 

The teaiH that fell were as naught to mine, that could 
not Call. 

II. 

We loved each other dearly, in a dny that is distant now; 

But something got to his ear, and he suddenly changed 
Bonicliow 

A fimiH'thiijg got to hib ear—I never could gather uhat — 

And he kept away from thence, und his love for luc was 
not. 

111 . 

I hid my giivf in my heart, and bore it as best I might; 

Theie was never darkness yet but bad some rebeving 
light; 

And 1 found a balm in the tliought, that although his 
love was gone, 

1 could follow him secretb, and in seciet still love on. 

IV. 

And this I’ve done ihtough ilic year-* that have come 
and gone since then 

(So far tl>e love of women suijtfiases the love of meni; 

I've hung on his tiuck to the lust, for 1 only ceased 
to day, 

As fiom his gi*nve in the town I turned in my woe away. 

V. 

Eaith now looks lone in mine eyes, yet I am not all cast 
down ; 

I have liiin faith that at hist 1 shall somewhere grasp 
Love’s crow n ; 

That when the end shuU have come, whatever is good 
and tiue 

Will receive its just reward, and a love like mine its 
due. James Dawsun. 
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ROMAN FEVER. 

Rome, the capital oC the l{iii‘''loiu of Italy, and 
centre round which the Roman Cutholi.- Ohurch 
revolves, has the character, not undeserved, of 
bfin^ the most unhealtliy of the capitals of 
Europe. Munich has al\v<iys the spectre of 
ty]»hoid fever haunting it, and Stuttgart can hy 
no means show a clean hill of health ; hut in 
Jtonio not only doe^ h*ver of one sort or otlier riot 
in the siiinmcr, but it also broods in llie winler. 
No sooner does the sun begin to gain power, the 
flowers to open, and the birdh to sing, than tliose 
not mured to malaria pack their portmanteaus 
and depart. Too often, vi-'iloi's to Rome in the 
winter and early spring carry away with them, if 
not prostrated on tlie spot, the germs of tyi)hoi»l ; 
and as all the worM goes to Home, the curiosity 
shop of the world, it is well that the causes of 
the iiisaliihnty of the city should be well under¬ 
stood, in order that, as far as possible, pivcautions 
should be taken against the h'Ver. To remedy 
the evil lies not in tlieir hands, but in those of 
the municipality, which i.s eagerly lab<niring to 
make Rome so hideous as to deUn- travcllc'r.s from 
the desire of re\ Riling il, and as yet has not 
done suflicieiit in the right direction to correct 
the deadly evil. 

There arc two can*90s why fever is always 
threatening in Rome, both, howevei', reducible to 
one, and that, the Tiber. The conformation of 
Rome may be roughly illustrate<l by the hand 
outspread on the table. The several hills, Pincian, 
Quirinal, Viminal, Esqniline, CVlian, and Aven- 
tine, radiate from a high tablclaml to the cast. 
The Quirinal and Capitoline were all one finger 
originally, but were cut Wu-ough by Trajan. The 
drainage of the town naturally runs down the 
valleys between tlie hills. most populous 

portion of modern Rome lies on the level plain 
which was originally outside of the walls, and 
was the Oampu^ Martins, the exercising- and the 
play-ground of the ancient Romans. Tliis portion 
is not elevateil to any considerable extent above 
the river, though now' in parts lumpy, owing to 


the vast Jnasses of ruin of fallen amphitheatres 
and mausoleums, now buried under the founda¬ 
tions of medieval palac<*s. TIardly anywhere is 
modern Rome built on the virgin soil; it is reared 
over the rubbish of ages ; this may account for 
the fact that in Rome a shower docs not freshen 
the air, but redeases uuw'holesome vapours, so tliat 
the natives always close their windows against 
lh(‘m dui'ing and after rain. The original level of 
tlie I'onim was in places forty feet beh>w' the pres¬ 
ent level, and the ancient level was very slightly 
above that of the Tiber. This was wdiy there 
was a swamp in it, into which Curtins plunged 
with his liorse, in accordance with a widespread 
superstition that a fathomless bog can only be 
given a bottom by the sacrifice of a human life. 
It is a mi.-take to suppose that the gulf into 
which he leajxMl was an eartlujuake chasm; such 
W('uld have filled with w'aler, so low' is the level, 
directly. , lie plunged into a swamp, aiul tins 
feW'amp roinaine<l, reduced indeed, but still a 
swamp, b) the last days of Imperial Rome. 

All this portmn was difficult to drain because 
siuToumhsl hy hills, w'hich poured th<‘ir water 
(fown into it; but the Cloaca Maxima, the main 
drain, was carried under it; and from that rami¬ 
fied many lateral channels. This (’loaca Alaxima 
in Imperial times was so large that a wagon 
laden w'lth hay could be driven up it. This is 
no longer the case ; a boat could but filter it, so 
little is. the crown of the arch ahove.the level of 
the Tibf-r at its usual height This alone show's 
how' the bed of the river has nsen ; and with the 
rising of the river-bed, the drains cease to work 
with their former freedom. The silting up of the 
bed of the Tiber has al>o much to do W'ith the 
imw'holesomenes^ of the Campagna, wdiich can¬ 
not be drained into the river for this reason, and 
(o drain which, fresh channels would have to be 
cut inti the sea. And here it is that one feels 
the vast advantage there is in the tide. Tins 
periodical Uux and reflux of the ocean helps to 
jmrify our cities lying on tidal rivers; not only 
so, but the ebb of the tide gives opportunity for 
low lands to discharge their drainage into the sea, , 
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and the returninj? tide shuts the sluices, the water drains are choked. Consider what that means, 
is held hack till the next elpb, when the weight of Just above the bridge of St Angelo is the open- 
the accumulated water from off the lajid opens the ing of a drain that carries off the refuse from a 
sluices and pours away. But the Mediterranean lai^e and populous portion of the town. Tlie 
is tideless, and the consequence is that low-lying bottom of this cloaca is about six feet above 
districts such as the Maremma, the Pontine the level of the river wdien ordinarily full; 
Marshes, and the Campagna, cannot be effectively the crown of the arch is about twelve feet. But 
cleared of atnf»nant water, and arc and must be— the river has been known to rise fWty-six feet j 
unless steam-pumps be employed—forever fever- that means that the mouth of the drain is not 
neats. Now, tlie Campagna lieh ouUide the very only covered, but there is thirty-eight feet of 
gates of Borne, nay, the very Koriim itself is a water above it, driving back the sewage and 
hardly-reclaimed bit of fever-swamp. Tlic germs preventing it from escaping. Much the same 
of low fever breed over vast tracts of country with all the drains in Borne. Every drain be- 
close oulaifle Rome, ami are wafted in with every comes like a sqirirt or a popgun. The entering 
air of suimner. Hood drives the gas back, and forces it out of 

It is true that to the eu>t is a tableland, well all the apertures at the highest level; thatis 
clevat^, from which the liistoric hills strike out to say, fills the new ranges of houses Tvith 
as spurs; but this elevated land gradually sinks mephitic vapours fatal to life. And the same 
again to the Tiber or into the Oainpngno. must happen whenever a Hood occurs sufticient to 

In patches here and there, in groups of a score fill the mouths of the nuuu drains. The refuse 
or a hundred, the Eucalyptus has been planted ; pouring <lown from the heights cannot escape; 
but the Campagna nceils much more energetic it accumulates, feriuents, breeds gases destructive 
handling. If it cannot be draiiie<l except at such to life, and these must escape into the houses 
a prodigious co^jt as to make the attempt beyond whether on the low or on the high levels, but 
the means of the present government, burdened most ceitainly of all on the high levels, 
with military and naval charges, the Campagna Now, there are two remedies to this intolerable 
miglit be planted throughout, and a forest ot tn-es evil. The first i<, that every main drain should 
wouhl rise up and render innocuous the moisture have a chimney at the higliest point to^ carry 
Avliich iKiw 8t.ign.Uc3 and exhales poi.son. Not only off tlie foul exhalations that are formed in tlie 
80 , hut great forc'.ts of trees would pay tlie ex'peii'sc ilrain's. This would maintain a circulation of 
of planting. I'liel in Italy is very expensive ; a air llirongh tliem when the Tiber montli is (men ; 
box of oUvtf sticks that will not keep a fire in for and uhen clo-^ed, would form a mouth by wlneli 
a day costs one shilling and threepence; there all these gases might be cat rietl off. 
are Jiardly any decently-growii trees in Italy, The inuuicip.il authorities, aware of tlio chok- 
except a few httuie-jnnes, and some eiergreen o.iks iiig of the mouths of the drains by flooils, are 
in villa gardens. It was otlierwisc lu the lime.s engaged in carrying all into a m.iiii di-ain to run 
of Imperial Rome ; then woods were abund.iut, parallel with tlic Tiber nn<l discharge at a lower 
and then fevers were not so prevalent as at the level. Tin* is excellent, hut it is not enough, 
present day. Forests over the Campagna would Vents at the highest level should he provided 
prove indeed a grateful addition to Home, and likcwi.se. 

the inhabitants could sjifely enjoy the pleasant But there is a further I'emedy tliat should 
shade of the trees which absorb the moisture, not bo neglected. In the Imperial times tlie 
that cannot now be got rid of save by evapora- Tiber was navigable for sea-gfung vessel.s as far 
tion. as Rome, whilst its tributaries, the Anio, Norn, 

But other fevers th.xn m.d.irial scourge Rome; Cluaiia, and Topiiio contained sulficiciit water 
if malaria swoops the plains and low-lying parta for boats and barges to convey gooils down Ihem 
of the town, the newlv-huilt, sUtely ranges of to the city. By this means a busy traflic was 
house.s, the sipuircs, that occupy the lnll<, are maintained by water between Bome^ and the 
infested with typhoid. The reason is not f.ir to interior of the peninsula. But all this is com- 
seek. The communal authorities have built to pletely changed. The mountains were at that 
an enormous extent all over the site of the time clothed in magnificent forests, that retained 
Ludovisi villa gardens and over the high table- tlie water that fell on them, and discliarged it 
land—the knuckles and hack of the hand, that slowly and gradually into the rivers. Now they 
sends dorai its fingers to the Tiber ; and it is are l>.arren, eviu-y tree cut down, and only here 
precisely in this well-built, nell-draincd, high- and tlierc some wretched scrub left. The result 
situated part of Rome that typhoid fever does has beem most disa'^trous. Not only does the ruin 
its worst. Drains have been carried from this th.it falls rush off at once, and 8 (d form inunda- 
new portion down to the Tiber, through the tioiia, but it hro.'iks down the^ friable lime and 
old town ; or rather the new drains have been volcaniir stone of the mountains, and carries it 
connected with the old ones. Now, the gases over wide tractp, jiroducing devastation, and like- 
generated by sewage always rise to the highcKt wise chokes the bed of the river, which by this 
point; conso(juently, the sewage^gas of tlie whole nic'^ns is continually rising. Tlie goveriinicnt is 
city see^ to escape through all the vents sup- spending considerable sums in dredging the bed, 
plied in the new biiihlings for the*carrying oif and rectifying tl’e course of the 7ibcr; but 
of their refuse. Here, again, the Tiber creates a nothing is done to strike the ev*il at its root, 
difficulty. Owing to the rapid and enormous rise by rcj^lanting (he Ai^iinincs, the Sabine and the 
of the waters at ceitain seasons, after heavy Alban mountains. The economic importance of 
XOins, and on the melting of the snows on the trees the Italian Government has yet to learn.. 
"ApennineR, Borne suffers periodically from floods. 1 On the Baltic coast, the wanton uestniction of 
IHot only is all the low-lying portion of the pine-woods released the sands, which were blown 
city covered with water^ but the oulletB of the j inland, dc>troyiwg wliole tracts of fw’tile pasture, 
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tind envelopir^ entire villages. The Prussian 
! Government interposed, and has replanted the 
! sandhilla In Switzerland, the cantons of the 
Alps jealously gniml the forests, and painfully 
plant the steep slopes, wherever possible, to pro¬ 
tect against denudation and against avalanciies. 
But the Mbtu has as yet not learned the 
importance of the tree, and till he does, the 
Tiber cannot be regulated in volume nor the 
Oampagna rendere<l salubrious. 


UY S H I P Jt A T E LOUISE. 

THE UOMANCE OP A WUFCK. 

By W. Clark Rt 

Anther of the WreeJi oflht- ('rosrfnw, etc. 

CnAPTEU XXXVI.- MY CAl’TAIXCY. 

I AM arrived now at a p{u?sage of this singular 
adventure that will admit only of brief indica¬ 
tions of certain features of it. I own that wlien 
1 look bae.k ujxm tins experience, it oilers itself 
as something so ama/ing, something so beside the 
most astonishing romantic, incidents ot sca-life 
winch my memory carries, that-, though I was 
the cliiet actor m it, 1 often at tins liour find 
myself pausing as in doubt of the actuality of 
the events 1 have related and have yet to nar¬ 
rate. 

Sometimes I wonder whether I iniglit not 
have brougiit this kidnapping business—for thus 
it may fairly be called so far as Miss 'reniple and 
1 were concerned—to a speedy cn«l by peremptory 
refusal to navigate the shiji to (’aptain Prainc’s 
islninl. But 1 linve only to close my eves and 
recall tlie laces and recollect tin* behaviour of the 
men \vh<» lornn*d that barcpic’s t-rew, to know 
better; I have only to rcpeoplc that now time¬ 
worn canvas with the cpnntenances of those wm- 
men, to \Mtness afresh the looks and bearing 
of the carp enter, tf) recollect niy dcfencelessness, 
the hclplchsncss of my companion, whose lite 
was abM)lut»*ly dependent upon my judgment; to 
think of tlie wild greed mised m the men by 
their drenni of thousands, their resolution to get 
the money, the sense of lawlessness that would 
increase upon Miein with the growing perception 
of their irresponsibility as a crow deprived of 
their officers by no crime of their own : 1 have 
only to recall all this along witli my own thoughts 
and fears and bitter nervc-sapping anxieties, to 
unilerstand tliat the coui'se 1 adopteil was the 
only practicable one open to me, and tliat what 
I did no other man situated as J then was but 
must have done also. Hut enough of this. 

That afternoon, wiieii tlic carpenter relieved 
me at four o’clock, 1 went below and superin¬ 
tended the preparation of the two cabins at the 
extremity ol the cuddy for our receptioit. The 
berths were well lighted, with something of taste 
in their enuipment of p^nol, bulkhead moiihl- 
ings, and the like. I was very careful to brnig 
up Mr Chicken’s pistol and ammunition, anrl 
when 1 was alone with Miss "Temple, 1 said: 
‘You are not afraid to handle a firearm, I 
think V 

‘ Oh dear, no.’ 

‘You shot very well, I remeniher, with lifr 
Colledge at a Iwttlo. Who hit the bottle?’ 

‘ T did.’ 

*So L might-have thought by your manner of 


drawiim upon it. Your figure showed nobly, 
Miss Temple, in you!* posture as markswoman. 

I remember the sparkle of your eyes as you 
glanced along the barrel. 1 should not have 
cared to be hated by you and in front of you 
at that moment.’ 

‘1 wish 1 hud the courage you feign I have,’ 
said she. 

‘ Well,’ I exclaimed, pulling the captain’s pistol 
out of my breast, ‘liere is a friend that will do 
more than bark for you, if you should find your¬ 
self in want of siicli help as it can give. 1 have 
a double-barrelled concern of a like build in the 
next room, so that between us we are able to 
muster thi’ee muzzles : ^artillery enough to enable 
us to stand a siege, I*<an assure you, with the 
ammunition we jmssess.’ 

She took the clumsy weapon in her small 
delicate wliitc hand and toyed with it, levelling 
ami examining it, and so foHh. 1 bade her mind, 
as it was loaded. She smiled, and going to her 
bunk, hid the pistol. 

‘1 shall certainly feel ‘easier for having iV 
said she. ‘You will not always now be next door, 
Mr Diigdale. You will be for four hours at a 
time on deck, whci^you keep your watih.’ 

*Ay,’ said 1 ; ‘but there is a skylight; and I’ll 
take care that the cidnii lamp lie kept burning; 
and I liavc a keen ear, too, that will not be 
blunte<l tlirough my thoughts, when away from 
yon, always being here.’ • 

Wilkins wailed upon ns with punctuality and 
civility. Lush faithfully kept to his end of the 
sliip. He. never ottered to cnU*r the cabin except to 
my invitation, when porlinps 1 would have some¬ 
thing in navigation to tell him about. He seemed 
anxious to keep ns at a distance, and picked up 
the ship’s routine, wlicn his watch came roum!, as 
1 let It fall, Mitli nn air of morose reserve. 1 
made several etlbrts with an assumption ot clieer- 
i fulness and heartiness ot manner to break through 
’ his sullcnncss, with the di*t*am of fiinling some- 
tliing like* a human being ol Ben^lblllt 1 efa bclund 
it, wlumi I shouhl be able to iiitiueiice into get¬ 
ting the creu to consent to speak a passing ship 
that Miss Tenii»le might be transteired to her; 
but he was like a liedgehog ; his (j[Uills regulai-ly 
riTse to iny len^t appioach. He would watch me 
* with a sulky cursing expression in hi.s eye, or 
; view me with a sour askant regaixl, and to my 
' civille^t f>i>eech respond in some nigged, scurvy 
, sentence. 

J’lit I di«l not play an obliging part with 
I liim very long. Having come to the cbncliision 
that he was a ruffian of iininovalde !]nulities, I 
recurred to mv earlier behaviour, addressed liim i 
only to give him in^-tnictions in a peremptory 
manner, or to point ont the sliip’s place on the 
chart; so, as you will suppose, very little passed 
between us; yet my putting on the airs of a 
captain and treating him as the mere forecastle 
' hand which he claniieil to be, influenced hie bear¬ 
ing, and rendered him even respectful. 

Nevertheless, I knew that he and his mates 
never Imd their eye off me, so to speak; that ; 
having learnt the course to Cape Horn was so- 
and-so, the compass was watched uith restless 
assiduity, every man as he was relievetl at the j 
wlieel re^rting the direction of the ship’s head to i 
his companions forward, and \\ow A\e \iad \ 
, steering during his trick ; that my behaviour on 
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deck was critically followed by eyes in the fore- aboard to last all hands of us at a liberal supply 
part of the ship; that I'•could never give an per diem for at least six months, 
order to trim sail during my watch but that it Now that I had assured myself as to the pos- 
was duly reported to Lush, and weighed and con- ture of the crew, and was profoundly satisfied in 
Milered by the crew in the freqnent councils they my own mind that their consuming eagerness to 
held in the caboose. All this I was secretly arrive at the island would guarantee a uniformly 
iufocined of by 'Wetherly. proper behaviour in them, unless tlu^v addressed 

Yet I had nothing to complain of in the themselves to the rum casks, or unless I gave 

behaviour of the men. They sprang to my them cause to turn upon me, I had no mi.sgiving 

bhlding, and their ‘ Ay, ay, ail’s,’ and respon&c.s in suffering Mi^s Temple to be seen by them, 
to my onlei’s, had as lively and hearty a ring as She was therefore constantly with me on deck 
any one could hope to hear in the mouth of a when my lookout came round, and all the hours 
crew. Tliey sang briskly whim they pulled I could spare from sleep 1 dedicateil to her 
and hauled with enjoyment of the sound of society ; so that it would be impossible to imagine 
their own voices, and with a marked willing- any young unmarried coujde passing the time in 
ness in their demeanour to contribute their an association moi-c intimate and incessant. At 
utmost to the navigation of the vcsbel. the beginning of this run to the South Pacific 

But outside the actual, essential routine of the she showed a spirit that afterwards temporarily 
ship nptliing was done. The decks were washed failed her. It was two days after 1 had con- 
down at very lung in'lervals only ; there was no sented to navigate the vessel that T observed a 

sailmaking or repairing ; the .spun-yarn winch certain air of determination in her, a.s though she 

was mute ; the chating gear was left to rot off as had been earnestly contemplating our situation, 
it would; the carpenter indeed saw to the rigging, and hatl formed her resolution to encounter what 
took care that everything sliould be sound, for might come with courage and patience Then, 
neither he nor his*mate.s had a mind to lose a after a while, her pluck seemed to fail her again ; 
mast. But there was very liHle of swee 2 >ing or I would find lier sitting motionless in the cabin 
polishing, of swabbing or cleaning with her eyes fixed on tlu' deck, and an expres- 

The ruin was kept down in the steerage ; every sion of misery in lier face, ns tliough lier heart 
day Wilkins drew as much as sudiced to furnish were broken. 1 could not induce h(‘r to eat ; 
the men witli two glasses ajiiecc. After drawing though, tJod knows, thei-e was little or nothing 
the stuff, he regularly presented himself with it to tempt hei-with. She could not sleep, she told 
to Lush or me, aecorJing as the one or the other me ; and the glow faded out of her <leep and 
of us was on deck, that it might be seen he had beautiful eyes. Pale she always was, but now 
drawn tlie allowance only. Tlie men seemed lier face took a clmiactcr of haggardn(‘ss, wbicb 
fully satisfied. Tiicre was never any demand for her whitcne.ss, that was a lo\eliness in her when 
more grog than what wa-^ given to them, and I do in health, accmituateil to a tlegree that wna jn’es- 
not recall a single instance of iiito.\ieatiou. eiitly shocking to m{\ When on deck, she would 

I was as eager as any man uboai-d to make an take my arm and walk listlessly, almost lifelcsdy, 
end of the voyage—to arrive at all events in the by m\ sale, briefly replying to me in low tones, 
South Sea, where, let the problem of the island vliich trembled with excess of grief, 
prove what it might, we slumld have come to the Seci*etly loving her as 1 did, tliough not as yet 
end of our extu'ctatious, and be able to see utir had a syllable, nay, as 1 belie\e, bail a look of my 
way to the near future, that iinglit’signify a passion escaped me, 1 began to diead the iiilluence 
return home for me and Mi-sS Temple ; and con- ol her miseiy upon m> beha\ionr to the men. 
sequeutly, 1 never spared the barque’s canvas, She was a <*onstuiit apjH*al to me, so to speak, to 
but, on the contiary, would hold mi every rag call the fellow^ aft, and tell them that the girl 
to the very last, leaving tlie white clipper liull to was pining her heart away, that she nuist he put 
sweep through it ut the pace of a comet. Tfjc ashoie or couveye<l aboard another ship this snle 
carpenter used the little ship in the same nay, Caj )0 Horn, though it came to our bui-king our 
and between lit! both, our runs ill the twenty-four mamtopsail to uuit for one, or that I would 
hours would again and again rise to figures that throw up my command of the vessed and refuse 
might have been ifeemed almost miraculous in to sail her another mile. I say I lived in niortal 
those days of round bows and kettle bottoms, of fear of my being forced into tliis by sentiment 
apple sife, and a beam but a third less than the and sympathy ; lor I was advised by every secret 
length. ‘ instinct, by every glance 1 levelled at the crew, 

It came into my head once that we might run by every look 1 directed at the carpenter, that 
short of fresh water before we should arrive at the certain issue of such a resolution as that 
that spot on the chart where the captain’s gold must involve my life I 

W'as supposed to he buried, and 1 earnestly hoped 1 said everything 1 could imagine that I 
that this might happen, since a threat of thirst thought miglit reassure her, and one afternoon 
must infallibly drive us for help to the fir.st port spent two horn's in earnest talk with her. I 
we could manage to reach. I asked the carpenter toBl her that her grief' was influencing me, and 
if he knew what stock of water then, was aboard, that it might come to my not being able to 
He said no, but promised to find out, an<l later in control myself nf my relations with the crew ; 
the day came to tell me that there were so many and I went on to point out what must follow if 
ctt-^ks, making in all so many gallons—I cannot 1 suffered my sorrow for her to betray mo into 
recollect the figure.s. To satisfy myself, I went any other attitude towards the men than that l 
into the hold with him, and discovered that he now wore. I had never been very candid in 
Was right, and then entered into a calculation, this way with her before, not cboosing to excite 
which, to niy secret mortification and disappoint- her alarm and distress, and now I succeeded in 
meut, expressed a sufhckiit quantity of water thoroughly frightening her. It was enough that 
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I should indicate the probability of her being going on in it. Besides, never a word had I let 
left alone among the crew to fill her with horror, fall that she could cmistrue into a revelation of 
I need not give you the substance of my talk mv passion for her. Had I loved her a tbousand- 
with her. So much remains to be told that 1 fold more than I did, my honour must have held 
can only I'efer to it. But it achieved the end I my emotions dumb. It was not only that my 
had hoped to witness. pride determined me to keep silent until 1 might 

When next day came, I found some spirit in Lave good reason to believe that niy love would 
her Voice aiJi. manner. Whilst W'c sat at break- not be declined by tbis high and mighty y«ung 
fast alone, as we invariably were whether in tlic laily of the (Joiintetts Ida with hidden wonder at 
cuddy or on deck, bhc exclaimed, viewing me my impertinence in olfering it; I also was sen- 
with an earnestness wliich there was notliing sible that I should be acting the imauest part in 
in the faint smile that accompanied it to the worhl to let her guess my feelings—by my 
diminish : language at least: my face I might not be always 

‘I have taken 3 'our lecture to heart, Mr able to control—whilst she continued in this 
Dugdalc, an<l I mean to reform. I have shown miserable condition, utterly depemleiit upon me 
myself a sad coward; but you shall have no for protection, and too helpless to avow any 
further reason to complain of me for that, I am resentment, which she w’ould he desperately 
ashamed of mvself. I wonder that I have con- quick to express and let me feel under other 
fidence enough to look at you when I compare cii-cunif^tanccs. 

my behaviour with yoiu*s. You have thouglit We should be entering the bitter climate of 
only of me, and I have thought only of myself, the Horn ])i'esently, and slie was without warm 
and that is the diiference between us.’ apparel. Her di’ess, as you know, was (he light 

‘It jmts a new puUe into my heart to hear tropical costume in which she had attired herself 
you talk so,’ said I. ‘I want to conduct you to visit the corvette. What vvas to be done ? 
home to your mother’s side out of this wild ‘Von cannot face the ucathcr ol tlic Horn in 
adventure, with the same beauty and health that that gaih,’ said 1 on one occasion, lightly glancing 
3 'ou brouglit away from England with yt)U. It at her dress, to vfliich her noble and laultless 
grieved me to the stall to see you refusing footl, figure communicated a grace that the wear and 
to watch your face gi-owuig hollow, to Jicar of tear and soiling of the many days slie had worn 
your sloeiilcss nights f'-’ witness in your eyes it couhl not rob it of. ‘Needs must, you Knt»w, 
the miat*ry that was consuming you. I’ray keep when Old Nick drives. There is but one expe- 
this steadiastly in miml—that every day shortens dient: I hope you will not make if grimace at 
our run ta the South i’acitic, ami that every day it’ 
this horrible experience is lessened by twenty- ‘ Tell it to me.’ 

four houiN. Wliether there be gold lu the island ‘Th(*re is a good, warm, long pilot coat in my 

or not, whether the island have existence or not, cabin. 1 will lioirow needles and thread, and 

the crew must still be depeiuleut upon me to jmu must go to woik to make it tit you.’ 

carry them to a port, ami the pitrt that is good for She luiighcd with a slight blush. ‘I fear I 

them will be goocl tor us ; for it will be strange sluill not be able to manage it.’ 

if from it we are unable to proceed str<iiglit home ‘Try. If you fail, fifty' to one but that there 

All along I have said it is but a question of is sonic man forwanl who will contrive it ior 

f iatience and waiting, and (loil alone can tell yon. Most sailoi’s can sew and cut out after a 
low gratetul 1 shall be to you if you will enable fashion. Jlut 1 would rather you should try your 
me to pl.iy the part that I know mn.d be playe<l hand at it alone, if 1 employ a fellow forwar<l 
if our salety is to be w*>rtli a rmhlight.’ he w.ll ha\e to come alt un<t measure you, and so 

Eri>m tills time '-he sliow'cd liei’self a tlioi'oughly on ; all winch I don’t want.’ 
resolveil woman. 8he ceased to tease me with ‘Nor 1,’ she ciied eage^lJ^ ‘I will tiy the 
regrets, to distress me with inquiries wdiicli 1 coat on now, Mr Dugdale. 1 daiesay I shall be 

could not answer, to imply by her silence or her aide lo iushion it into some sort of Jatket,’ she 

sighs or looks ol reproach that I had it in my added with another laugh that trembled with a 
power by some other sort of jiolicy than wdiut 1 sigh. 

was pursuing to get her safely away out of the 1 prociire<l the coat, and helpetl her to put it 
barque. With this new mind in her came a on. It had been built for an oiercoat, and 
subtle but appreciable cliunge in her inaiiner designed to wrap up more than tl^ nniiHjw 
towards me. Heretofore her behaviour had been shoulders for wliich it had been fashioned, and 
uniformly haunted by some email iluvour more it buttoned easily over the girl’s swu-lling figure, 
or less defined of her treatment of me, and indce<l ‘Come, we sluin’t want a taiUa* attor all,’ said 
of all otliers saving Mr Colledge, aboard the I, backing a step to adniii*e Jier m tins new queer 
Indiaman. She had suggested, tliough perhaps’ appai*el. 

without intending it, a sort of condescension in ‘It will keep me w'arm,’ said she, turning 

our quiet hour!*, with a deal of haughtiness and about to take a view of herself, 

almost contemptuous coimnaud in moments when ‘And now',’ saftl T, ‘lor a hat. That elegant 
she w’us wrought up by alarm and despair. 1 straw of youis w’il! not do for Cape Horn.’ 
now found a sort of yielding iu,!ier, a compliance, I overliaiifl'd the captain’s w'urdrobo, and un- 
a complai«aiice that was almost temler, a subdued earthed three hats of dilierent kinds—one of them 
form of expression, no matter what the mood a wideawake ; another, a cap of some kind of 
might be which our conversation h.ippened to skin, very good to keep a night-watch in in diity 
excite in her. weather; and the third, an old-fashioned tar- 

HoWever, I consoled myself by thinking that paulin glazed hat—the sii-e of the sou’-wester of 
our situation hung in too black a shadow over her our own times, though, to he sure, sou’-wester 
mind to enable her to guess at wliat might be caps, as they were called, were in use at the 
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beginning of the century. This example of head- 
gear I returned to the locker in wnich 1 had 
found but the other two Miss Temple thought 
she could make serviceable. Slie tried them oti) 
stealing glances almost coquettish at me as she 
peered at herself iu the looking-glass which I 
Drought from her cabin. 

l^ere had been a time when nothing, I am 
persuaded, could have induced her to touch those 
nats. She would Iiave shrunk from them with 
the aversion and disgust she had exhibited at 
Captain Biaine’s suggestions about the furnishing 
of her cabin in the steer^e. Assuredly, ohl 
Ocean Mas working a miglity change iu her 
! character. Life real, stern, uncompromising, m'bs 
busy with her; and just* as Byron says of his 
shipwi'ecked people tliut the luothci'S of them 
would not have known their own sons, so was I 
assured of my shipmate Lomsc that, if it pleased 
Gwl we should escape from the perils of this 
adventure, she would emerge a changed woman 
in every characteristic that had been displeasing 
in her befoi*e. 


SOME OUitlOSlTIKS Ob’ THE PATENT 

BOLLS. ■ 

In any work dealing with the whims and eccou- 
tricities of the human mind, u copious chapter 
might be filled with iiistiiiices drawn from our 
Patent Kolis. The strangest ideas and most 
impossible schemes are to be found theie si»lc by 
side with iuv(>ntioiis wliich have left a lasting 
mark in the hi.story of human progress. Much 
that is amusing from quuintness ot jiliraseology, 
or the over-sanguine expectations iormed by 
inventors of the results of their dibcoveries, is 
to be met with by the most eitsual rea<ler. To 
those who care to look deeper, the Patent RolU 
ai*e full of instruction. Many illuatidous names 
are to be fouml up and ilown their pages ; and 
iu spitt* of the mistaken views and. shattered 
hopes of many of our early inventors, shrewd 
‘guesses at truth’ arc here and there to be dis¬ 
cerned, and the true interests ol bcienco can be 
seen all the time making a slow but sternly 
prepress. During the reign of Eh/abetli, tke 
system of monopolies had become so extendeil 
as to form a crying evil. The wliole trade of 
the kingdom was in the Iiamls of a bo<ly of men 
not probably exceeding two luindred in number, 
and was to a great extent confined to the capital. 
The follgi'.ving examples will give a gooil idea 
of their general nature. Political morality as 
well as political economy would find their rules 
constantly outraged by these transactions of gcual 
Queen Bess, who certainly had a keen eye to the 
filling of the I'oyal exclieijuer, and was not over- 
nice as to the means employed. For instance, 
i we find her granting ‘a license to 'I’homa.'^ Corn¬ 
wallis only and no other to ^nake grants and 
lycences for keeping of gaming-hou^s and using 
of unlawful! games contrary to tne statute ot 
33 Hen. VIII.’ And again in the thirtieth year 
of her jxjign: ‘ A patent to Sir W. Rawleigh to 
make licenses for keeping of tavernes and retail¬ 
ing of wynes throughout all England.’ In J.598 
a gentleman rejoicing in the name of Ede Schetts 
bad a grant conferred on him and no other ‘to 
I buy and transport ashes and ould shoes for seven 


yeeres.’ On another the right was bestowed ‘ to 
provide and bring in all Spanish wools for 
making of felte hatte for twenty yeares.’ Mono¬ 
polies embraced a wide variety of subjects, for 
instance: * To make simngles,’ * To print the 
Psalms of David,’ ‘To print Cornelius Tacitus,’ 
‘To printe all manner of songs in piurts,’ ‘To 
make glasses and so on. 

Tile abuse of this system proiluced a popular 
outcry, culmmating, as every one knows, iu the 
iinjieuchment of Sir Giles Moiiipesson and others, 
dames I. was forced to consent to tlie Statute 
of Monopolies, wliich, while abolishing all mono¬ 
polies which were gnevous and inconvenient to 
the subjects oi tlie realm, made a bpeciul e.\cep- 
tioii of ietterb-patent and grants of privilege 
of the sole w'oiking or making of any new maim- 
tacture to its true and first inventor, but so that 
It should not be ‘contrary to law nor misehiev-* 
ous to the State by i-aising the price of com- 
modoties at home or hurt of trade or geiicrully 
inconvenient.’ Such was the origin ul our 
])re.sent system of patents. 

Among tlic early eiitrie.s is an amusing one 
granteil in l(>3:i for ‘a fish-call, or a lo(»kiug- 
glasbC for fishes in the sea, very usefull tor the 
fishers to call all kinde ol lislies to tlieir nets, 
.spearep, or hookes.’ Fishes, then, like tlie I'cst 
ot us, have their W'eak i>oints, it would seem, 
among winch not the least is vanity. Fancy a 
I'cspectable old sole or elderly conger being lakeii 
by such a trausjKirent device ' No <l<>ubt, how¬ 
ever, the larg(‘st take was among the iemales, who 
could not lesi'-l a peep. ’J’he maimf.ielure of 
soap might not be considered an occiijmtion fit 
tor a knight, yet in u siiecial ])rivilege was 

granteil to Sir Edminul Hurewell, Sir (‘ary 
Raleigh, and others, ‘to use within the rttalme of 
Ii’cland the inisU'rie and trade of niakiiige all 
milliner of soapes, and also of nnikinge ot soape- 
aslies, pott-iibhes, &c.’ History dues not relate 
whether I’at took kindly to this new luxury, or 
wliether these woitliy knight- louml the Emerald 
Isle a promiMiig field ioi sjn'ciil.-ition ; but the 
soup-trade, which dnl not exist in Knghuiil till 
the sixteentli century, begun about this time to 
assume a growing iiuportuiice in our iiutioiml 
commerce. 'J'lie tollowing patent, taken out iu 
H)7i5, sounds something like a meriy-go-rouud 
at a lair: ‘A special! lycence to use liis new 
engine teaclimge to perfonne by aitificial horses 
tlie u&Uid exercises of a coinpleti* horaemaii gene- 
cully taught in uccmlciiiyes, namely, the running 
iit the ring, throwing of tlie lance, shooting of 
the pistoll, and takeing U 2 )p ol tlie head.’ Tilting 
at the ring from a hobby-horse certainly sounds 
rather hnlicrous ; though we have heard of an 
artificial liorse that went through a series of 
back-jumping experiments, whicli wei-c described 
as infinitely more trying to the seat of the rider 
than the evolutions of the live animal 1 

The ‘complete honseuiaii,’ os turaed out by 
the Riding Academies ot to-day, does not come 
up to this seven^eeiith-ccntury ideal; but it is 
interesting to note some of the chief features of 
the modern military tournament. While on the 
subject of athletic exercises, it may be well to 
notice a grant, on the 4th of July lt»})2, to one 
Thomas Sambonie, of the ‘sole publick exerci^, 
use, and benefitt of his new invented exercise 
called “Fives’” (a description of the .place wherein 
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the same is to be useU is annexed to the patent), 
‘which is moilerately expensive, and in itselie 
innocent and hariniess, and very much conducing 
to the health and refreshment of such as practise 
it/ Bravo, Thomas Sainbornc ! Many a school¬ 
boy will doubtless endorse your praise of ‘Fives/ 
Some formic'’ the game wiu> known in classical 
times, and was also coninion lu England ; but 
this looks like the first mention of it by its 
modern name of * J<"ivc8/ 

Tile interest taken, curiously enough, in the 
reign of that merry monarch Charles II. in 
scientific pursuits—of which the founding of the 
Royal Society is an cxample—is wcdl illustrated 
by some of the patents taken out at tliat period. 
For instance, one granted in 1670 to Prince 
Rupert ‘for converting soft iron into steel/ Ho 
is also roniembcrcil in tlie aimals of chemistry 
for Ins ihseovcry of the gUe^s ‘drop->’ vliieh are 
still called by his name. In 1678, one to Viscount 
Graiulison ‘lor lefining lead ore with <’oal instead 
of wood/ A well-known name —tliat of the 
Maivjuis of Worcester—a])p<*ars on tlie l*atent 
Rolls, for lOGI for an invention of *a watch oi 
clocke without spniig or cheque or any othej* 
kind ot windage uiq>: alsoc to make an engine 
upplyable to any com li, by which a child of si.x 
yeaivs old may secure from tlanger all in the 
coadi, and the (oachman liim-elf, though the 
horses become never so unruly/ What an 
invaluable‘engine’this would be in the jirescnt 
state* of traffic in the metropolis—during the 
passing by of a ‘demonstration,’ let us .say, or 
wdicu in the vicinity ot brass b.inds, ami on 
many other occasions wliicli may be left to the 
imagination of tlie reader, when horoca are 
wont to become ‘never so nnruh/ 

’I’he nle.i of a divmg-dresa and iliving-bell has 
always been a lavourile one with inventors In 
1687 a gr.uit was made ‘of the sole usvs and 
benelilt of the new invention of teaching per.sons 
to walke untl remaine under water lor ye space 
of one, two, or three lioures without covciing over 
theire head or bod\, ye water coming both round 
and near their naked skin, uiul soe with perfect 
aeu.^es to worke or doe any service in recovering 
and taking up any goixK or merchandises Wt 
niulcr waiter with greater ease and vigour than 
liath ever heretofore been louiid out or jtraaised 
by any i)Llier/ Tlie pej-.sou who fiivt entrusted 
himself to the tender luerciea of thi.s aquatic 
Professor must have been of an cxceeilingly con¬ 
fiding nature, or bles'^ed w'lth iinusnall^’ .strong 
nerves. He kindly iiiiiita the lent to thrt*e 
liours j but we fancy the pleasnri* would begin 
to pall altcT the first of tliem. What the exact 
nntiiie of this invention wm-« it would be dilficuit 
to say ; it :s plain it was not a <living-dre&s. The 
diving-bell is mentioned by hol'd Bacon in the 
Novum Onjamm as a machine used to assist 
persons labouring under water upon ivrecks, liy 
alTording a raservoir of atr, to which tliey might 
resort wdicncver tl ey required to take breath. 
Smeatun is supposed to have b#eii the first to use 
it for civil-engineering operations in 1776, when 
the fouiulatioiis of Hexham Bridge w'ere being 
preparetl. The bell in that case condsted of an 
oblong box of wood forty feet high, two wide, and 
three and a half long, and was supplied with air 
by a pipe fixed at the top. In 1788 Smeaton first 
employed the diving-bell us w'e now know it in the 


construction of Ramsgate harbour. It W'as made 
of cast-iron, and weigRcd fifty hundredweight. 

Passing to another subject, the dress of the 
ladies in the early years of the last century is 
amusingly illustrated by the following entry in 
1737: ‘A grant unto Jane Vanef, widow',*and 
hoop-petticout maker, of the .vile use and benefit 
of her new invention of a machine or joint hoops 
so contnved that she can bung an hoop-coat 
of four yards wide into the compass of tivo yai'da 
or less, for ladies to go into coaclies and chaiies 
without any manner of trouble or inconvenience/ 

' Sundry pictures of Punch in the palmy days of 
crinolines rise to the mind’s eye in reading this 
account. The danger to life and property m the 
good old days of the gentlemen of the ro^ gave 
rise to many inventions calculated to protect 
them—at least that was the design of the 
inventor—but personally, one wuiild probably 
not have caied to make trial of their efficacy. 
Here is one : ‘ Watch uml note guar<l, whicli will 
efcctiially prevent pickpockets, from robbing 
persons of their watchc.*', and will likewise pre- 
\ent accidents of varhms kinds ivhich too fre- 
(picntly happen to persons wearing w'atcheB and 
cariying notes in jWii breeches pockets/ This 
inxeiitor was evidently a man of observant habits, 
a ])hilosoplicr in his way. Again, in 1787 a 
‘grunt unto Etlmund Strickland of Binning, in 
the county of Warwick, mechanick of Ins new 
iincnted luuthino to prevent liousebiieaKing and 
fire, and w'liich may be applied to difTereut piir- 
po6e.s, and wlmh will be found of never-failing 
utility ior the protection of lives and property/ 
U'ere we liave no half-hearted meaiiures fur the 
relief of the timid householder, but a machine to 
prevent his chief dangers, lire and housebreaking. 
VVhat machine would answer both these purposes 
it wovdd be hard to say, unless it was an ordinary 
alauim. 

I’atents ior brewing and distilling processes are 
pretty frequent, but <lo not, as a rule, possess any 
peculiar fbatures. The nlea of improving the 
(jiuditv oi lermeiitetl and distilled liquors by 
paissing a current of electricity through the liquor 
is rather curious. A patent was taken out for 
tins m 184.3. 

•’Pile following is a good example of old- 
fashioned political economy, innocent of Adam 
Smith or J. S. Will—namely, a grant in 1732 
to one Isaac Rowe of Ins metliod of ‘extracting 
li-om blackbenys a spiiit equally good and wliole- 
sonie, and as well fluvoureil as French brandy, 
the Use of which w’ill save His Majesty^ subjects 
very I’onsidcrable sums of money tliat iH-e lumiially 
sent to France and other countries for brandy.’ 
We have hear<l of thanipagne being matle of goose* 
berrie.«, and have probably been deceived by tlie 
same, but nnagnie line cognac from blackberries ! 

We are so accustomed to regard tbe lucifer 
match as indispensable, that w’e are apt to forget 
that its origin is veiy recent. In 1828 w'e find 
a patent for^matches taken out by one Samuel 
Jones. The y(*ar before, a man named Walker 
lia«l brought out some called ‘Congreves,’ after 
Sir "W. Congreve, tlie inventor of the rocket of 
that name. Eighty-four of these w'cre sold for 
a shilling, ami with the box was supplied a folded 
piece of glass paper. The phosphorus friction 
mutch, as we at present know it, w'as not intro¬ 
duced on a commercial scale till 1833. 
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Among weU'known names ^pearinj^ on the 
Patent itolls we find those* of Josiah Wedgwood 
in 1769, and Kalph Wedgwood in 1790. The 
latter was m-anted three patents for ‘his new 
invented metnod of making earthenware.’ Josiah, 
who is described ‘ of Burs-lcin, Staiford/ took out 
his •patent for ‘ omamentnig earthenware and 
poi*ceUiin-ware by an encaustic gold bronze to- 
getlier with peculiai* encaustic painting in various 
colours in iniitiition of Etruscan and Homan 
earthenware.* It was in 1709 tliat he opened 
new potteries on a large scale in Etruria, in 
Stalfordshire, in partnership with Thomas Bently 
of Liverpool Elaxman and other eminent artists 
were engaged to design and model reliefs, busts, 
and other designs for this "pottery, which attained 
such a just celebrity. 

The names of the chief pianoforte*makei^ are 
also to be seen. ‘John Broad wood of Ot 
Pulteuey St, Golden oquare,’ in 1783, then come 
the ‘Erards’—Sebastian Erard in 1801, and 
Collard in 181 !*• The name of Murdoch, famous 
in the annals of gas, occurs in 1844. U was 
Robert Murdoch who practically introduced coal- 
gas as an illuminating agent in 1798. In 1803 
the Lyceum Theatre was ligl’ted with gas ; and 
in 1810 a public company for lighting the streets, 
&c., was formed. In September 1816 the name 
of George SWplienson appears in connection with 
a patent for the construction of ‘inuchiacs and 
railway carriages.’ It was not till 1825 that the 
first train carrying passengers and goods was 
started. The idea of obtaining perpetual motion 
has a wonderful vitality about it. Tlie earliest 
instance of it on the Rolls is in 1635, ‘a special 
privilege to William Barton, Gent, of the sole 
license and power to use and exercise certain 
engines by him invented which (being ]>utt in 
order) will cause and luaint/iyne tlieir owne 
mocions with coulimiance and without any bor- 
rowe<l force of man, hoiw, winde, river, or brooks, 
whereby many severall kinds of rare works may 
be pci formed to tlie benefit of th<P cominon- 
weulth.’ One thing we can be absolutely certain 
about is, tliat these ‘works’ were very ‘rare.’ 
We find an invention of a similar kind patented 
as late as 1836 ; and even at the piesent day the 
idea is by no meiuih extinct. • 

The patents in coiinettioii with medicine are 
not the least amusing, an<l will loi-m a fitting 
coucliibion to these extracts. The quacks of 
former <lays, like those of our own, seem to liave 
possessed a wonderful command ol langu!«ge and 
a V£wt Vi^abulary. These specific I'emedies liave 
quaint titles: ‘Aromatic Ague Cake,’ ‘Oriental 
Vegetable ConliaJ,’ ‘ Compound Concentrated 
Fluid Vital Air’ (patented in 1799). In 1786 
John Thompson was granted a patent for his 
new medicine called ‘Baume d’arquebusadu 
Conceuti’e,’ or Concentrated Balsam of Arque- 
busade, ‘which is one of the«greatest antiseptic 
chymical preparations, and the most sovereign 
remedy externally in the cure of fractures, clis- 
mcations, &c., gunshot and other wounds of all 
kinds ; and internally in the jaundice and ail 
bilious complaints, the dropsy, gravel, and worms.’ 
What a nice derangement of diseases ! With 
such a reniedv at hand, one would have thought 
every ill that flesh is heir to would have 
beej^armed away. Another arabi-i 
to a patent taken out in , 


1850 by ‘ Innocenzo della Lena of Piccadilly for 
fiogi&tical and fixed earth of Mara, or powder of 
Mars.’ In 1749 one Thomas Smith of Spital- 
fields, Gent, took out a patent for his ‘new 
invented Medicinal Siiuif in curing of disorder of 
the hypocondriac and meloucolly kind.’ 

One other extract is too amusing to be passed 
over, though it has nothing to do with medicine, 
but rather with a walking-stick, of enormous 
capacities apparently, which was patented in 
1814—and perhaps came in useful at Waterloo— 
‘to contain pistol, powder, and balls, and screw 
telescope, pen, ink, and paper, pencil, knife, and 
drawing uteiisils.’ What an invaluable mde 
-mcciw/i—Just the thing for a campaign! 


THE STORY OF A STORY. 

Bv E1>WARD ClTMlNi!. 

IN FOUll CHAFTKIIS.—CilAPTEU I. 

‘ Mr Meadowson,’ said Jliss Alicia Malden with 
a my.^'terioub air, ‘ I want to have a little chat 
with you as .soon as you liave fiiiitelie<l your tea.’ 

Aithur Mcndowboii hai'tily disposed of the last 
fr.igmcnt of cuke, ami put his cup down on a 
kuick-kuack-laileii table near. A tetc-u-tf-te with 
Mis^i Malden w<is very dear to him, and liojies of 
enjoying one for five minutes brought him all the 
way from his lodgings in Brompton to No. 212 
Brook Street regularly every Tiicsdu}'. 

‘ Ye**, Miss Malden,’ he sanl, as the young lady 
took her seat on the sofa at his side—‘yes.’ 

‘I’ve got a great secret to tell you;’and she 
leaned forward to impar-t it in an iuipirsbive 
wliisper. ‘ Mr ^Icadowson, J fuur iinitoi a book.’ 

Having unburdened her conscience, she drew 
back to inaik the astonishment she expeitiMl the 
revelation would ev<»ke. But Mr Meadowson, 
wliose opinion of her talents was perhaps biased 
by admiration, manifested no surprise at all. On 
the contrary, he merely said that he was peifcctly 
sure anything Miss Malden wrote would be well 
Worth reading 

‘ It’s veiy good of you to say so,’ she answereil 
modestly, ‘ami you encourage me to ask a great 
fa\ our.’ 

Arthur Meadowtoii blu.''hcd with pleasure, and 
said that she li.id only to say what the favour 
was ; he wouM lie only too charmed to do any¬ 
thing for her. 

‘ J want you tf» take the manuscript home with 
you to-day and read it. Then I shall ask you to 
giye me your opinion of it,’ said Mias Malden 
witli liei brightest smile. 

The young man’s brain uhilled: that smile 
iiitoxicaCed him, and he scarcely realised that ho 
w’as being admitted into his liege lady’s most 
sacred confidence. 

‘ I want your candid oj^inion, mind,’ continued 
Miss Malden. ‘ I liave read the story to Owen 
P^lock, my ilcarest frifcnd, and she is delighted 
with it; but of course she i« no judge.’ 

In broken sentAiices, Arthur Meouow&on strove 
to assert liis conviction that Miss Pollock’s verdict 
only foreshadowed his own. 

‘Gw'en thinks I ought to get at least two 
hundred pounds for it,’ said the authoress care¬ 
lessly ; ‘ but of course I don’t expect anything. 

I scarcely dare trust myself to think of the 
of seeing it in print, even.’ « 


=•« 
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* I will do my very best for you, Miss Malden.^ | 

* Thanks. If you will come into the library, I 
I will give you the manuscript.—Oh! I almost 
forgot to tell you. It's a secret from mamm^ 

I am not going to tell her until the book is 
printed and published. I mean to give her a 
surprise.’ 

‘ We musT find a publisher, Mr Meadowsoii,’ 
said the young lady as she unlocked a drawer in 
the library writing-table and look out a bulky 
brown-paper parcel. 

Miss Malden saM *We!’ Aithur Meadowson 
seized the parcel and pressed it to Iiis heart 
‘ Yes,’ he murmured ecstatically —‘ ye's; and 1 

wish I could tell you how—how—how-•’ But 

he couldn’t; the wt)rd8 would not come ; so he 
looked his feelings instead. 

* I did think of asking Mr Wegswood to look 
at it,’ said Alicia ; ‘ but I prefer to give it to 
you.’ 

Mr Meadowson slid the packf^c under his arm, 
caught Miss Malden’s hand, ami held it wliile he 
sai(l u long ‘good-night.’ He looked upon Augus¬ 
tus Wegswood as Ins most dangerou> rival, and 
this signal mark of preference raisi‘tl him at a 
bouml into the seventh heaveji. 

Mr Meadowson got into an omnibus at Hyde 
Pai’k Corneh He was a man of about thirty yeai*s 
of age, who ha<l been brought up with expectations 
that warrunteil liis choosing a life ol i<Ileness. 
When he wiis twenty-three, tbe tulo of Jiis father’.'> 
fortunes changed, ami fell with rapidity to the 
lowest ebb ; and at twenty-five Arthur Meadow- 
son buind liimsell fatherless and ]>ennile«Sj with 
nothing but his own unaided abilities wherewith 
to earn a living. He faced the situation bravely, 
and fell back on literature ; ami being possessed 
of a ready and iacilu jien, he contrived to keep 
bis head above water by writing for magazines, 
ut which laborious and unccitain voc.ition he had 
workeil until the time our story opens. And to 
his consefpient knowledge of literaly matters and 
acquaintance with the publishing irateinity he 
owed ill a measure the distinction Miss Mahlen 
Inul conlerred upon him. 

Mrs Malden had been a fiieud of his mother, 
and had remained staunch through adversity ; 
her house in Brf)ok Street wa-s always open to 
him ; and since Alicia’s return twelve inonth.s ago 
from the Continent, where she hail received tiie 
tini-hiiig touches to lier eiUicatioii, Mr Meadowson 
had lallen steadily more and more ileeply in 
love with her. He w'as aware that the young 
lady liked him ; but as he could not a.sk a giil 
who would iiilierit some four tliou>.ind a year to 
share the two hundred liis pen brought him 
annually, he wa.s comiielled to stand a'lde, wdiile 
more eligible suitors thronged louud to bid for 
the prize. 

Mr Meadowson left the omnibuH ut Che South 
Kensington station, and, still hugging that parcel, 
dived into the maze of streets whicli lie.s between 
the Brompton and '^’’ulham Roads. He bent his 
steps down one of the less sjiabuny respectable, 
and drawing a latchkey from his pocket, let 
himself into a house whose lower windows were 
adorned witli cards bearing the legend, ‘ Furnished 
Apartments.’ His own rooms were np-stairs, and 
giving his landhwly a mil, to announce his return, 
be ran up to open Miss Malden’s manuscript. It 
looked rather formidable wdien he hail taken off 


the numerous wrappings that protected it-*five 
hundred and thirty sheets of closely-written 
foolscap, bearing on the outside, in artistic scroll- 
work, the title— 

At Edkn’s Gate. 

An Idyll, in Three Volumes. 

By A M. 

‘A good name,’ he muttered—‘a very fair 
name. If the story is equal to it, it will do.’ 
Tlie critic was overcoming the lover ; for Arthur 
Meadowson was a man ot intrinsic honesty, and 
meant to deal with Miss Malden’s book as impar¬ 
tially as he could. 

He hastened over hi§ dinner, and as soon as the 
cloth had been removed, turned up the lamp, 
drew in his chair, and set to work. He saw 
infinite possibilities in the futui'C, for he felt that 
to secure publication of Alicia’s novel would go 
far 1x) turn mei’e liking itito a deeper channel; 
and when it became clear that she actually recip- 

rocateil Ida attaidimeut he niiglrt- An well; 

there wouM be time enough to build these castles 
in the air when the book was published. 

But by the time he had reached the bottom of 
the very first pnge^the eager light in his eye had ! 
faded ; at the end of the second his jaw fell 
visibly and his face grew blank ; and when he 
paused to turn over the thinl, the glance he cast 
at tlie huge pile of foolscap beside him betokened 
any tiling but a whetted appetite foe ‘At Eden’s 
Gate.’ 

As a matter of fart, dismay and disappointment 
were already the feelings ujipermost in bis mind. 
The most danng effoits at ‘fine writing’ were 
framed in lengthy scnUmces whose construction 
ai'gned tlie ivriter’s conti’mpt for the elements of 
English grammar; the simplest ideas were con¬ 
cealed in wordy shrouds of superlatives ; and the 
spelling w'as varied with a ricliuoss that gave 
orthography a new interest. 

‘KeviT mind the diction,’ said Mr Meadowson, 
setting bis teeth as he took up chapter two; ‘ I can 
rewrite the I’upy for her. Bet’s get to the story.* 

But at half-past one the devoted man laid aside 
the tweltlh chapter without having detected any 
thread that all his ingenuity and indulgence com¬ 
bined could call a ‘]ilot’ The chapters wem dis¬ 
connected incidents , tlie ‘characters’ had neither 
life nor individuality; and the lonveimtion, of 
wdiich there wa.s a great deal, was weak and 
insipid to the last degree. 

‘It’s a hopeless case I ’ exclaimed Arthur as he 
threw down his jien—‘uitcily hoj^less! No 
editor would read to the end Di the first 
chapter; ami 1 can’t iin])eril my slender reputa- ■ 
tion by asking any publisher 1 know to look at ; 

It. But to tell/uT so’- He broke off witli a 

despairing blirug and leaned back in his chair, 
gazing fejidly at tlic untidy manuscript He 
recognised now* how delicate was the position 
in which Miss Malden’s cherished confidence had 
placed him.* 

‘She is in love with the thing,’ he mused, as 
he put away the papers preparatory to retiring 
to beil. ‘ I .saw that when she spoke of it; ana 
no nmtU r how carefully I gild the pill, the result 
is a foregone conclusion. She toI never speak 
to me again if she can help it I wish she had 
given the manuscript to Wegswood instead,’ | 
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He spent the better part of the following day 
in reading the remaining tvifenty-eight chapters of 
the * Idyll,’ buoying himself up with lio|^8 that 
he might yet discover some gem of thought, or 
happily conceived incident, that would leaven the 
mass. But he reached the bitter end without 
having had his attention once arrested by a single 
line^hat rose above tlie level of deadly common¬ 
place. 

I It will be readily understood tliat Mr Meadow- 
eon was in no hurry tii acquaint tlio authoress 
with his ojiinion of ‘ At Eden’s Gate he thank¬ 
fully reiuembere<l that she would not expect his 
critique Just yet, and lie had tlierefore time to 
deckle whether ho should convey it by letter or 
woiil of numtlu He was keenly anxious to break 
the intelligence gently, though vivhlly conscious 
' that however the operation were performed, the 
consequences to himself would be much the 
same. 

A very depressetl nifd moody Artliur Me.'idow- 
eon wandcreu up to the Junior Carltt>n Club tliat 
evening. Apart’from the prospective breach this 
matter of the novel tlireatene<l to create between 
the girl he loved and himself, more sordid cares 
wei'e weighing upon him. His excliiMpier was 
low, and he had but few (AitstuiuUng chums 
against the magazines; he had no articles in 
! hand which promised to turn out saleable, and 
no ideas upon which to build otliei*b. Altogether, 
it may be doubte<l whether any moi-e uiiinqfpy 
, young mail'than our hero walked through ine 
; Eark and down Piccadilly that May afternoon 

He had been a member of the Junior (JarUon 
: since he came of age, having been introilucnl 
thereto by his father when money was plentiful 
and friends were numerous; but though he w.is 
almost depemleiit upon the Club ior the society 
of his own kind, he ha<l latterly been coubidcring 
the advisaliility of sending in his resignation ; for 
the annual sub^criptum formeil a serious item in 
his exjienditure. He turned in tli<*re to-dav, 
telling himself he must screw up his c^iuruge to 
toke the step at once ; iiib iinances would not 
stand the tax upon them any longer ; but what 
life would be without tins )uv«ju of refuge he 
did nob care to contem]>]ato. As he eiitere<l the 
smoking-room he stumbled over a pair of lai'gR 
feet encased in patent lealher, whose owner was 
concealed behind the iSportaman. Tlie reader 
looked up as he apologised, and revealed liimself 
as Mr Augustus Wegswood. 

‘Evening, Meadowsoii,’ he said languidly. 
‘Come to dine?’ 

‘Not to-fii"ht.—Whut are you doing here?’ 

‘Loahng, tra usual,’ replictl the brewer, throwing 
aside his paper with a yawn. He was a stout, 
red-faced young man, carefully attired m frock- 
coat and the last fashionable necktie. His habi¬ 
tual expi'essioa ivas one of bored indolence.— 
‘Oil, by the W'ay, Meiulowson,’ he continued with 
sudden animation, ‘I heard of*^somet]iing tliis 
morning that might suit you. Just ring tlie bell, 
and have some tea with me wlule' i tell you 
about it.’ 

Arthur Meadowson touched Ihe electric button 
nearest him, and, nothing loth, sat down to hear 
what the ‘something* was. Mr Wegswood was 
not the man to whom he looked for aid to find 
him such, nor was he one to whom he cared to 
place himself under a heavy obligation. 


‘You had a long talk with Miss Malden yester¬ 
day,* remarked Mr Wegswood pi'esently, through 
a mouthful of buttered toast. ‘I was waylaid 
by Mamma; she kept me at her side the whole 
afternoon.’ 

‘She was asking me about a book,’ replied 
Arthur indiirerently.—‘But let’s hear what you 
were going to suggest for me, a few Shinutes ago. 
I’ll take anything that pays decently.* 

‘Ah! I w'as forgetting,’ said Air Wegswood, 
whose tliouglits wore somewhat llighty. ‘ I don’t 
know if you will care about it; but Mrs Alaldeu 
told me you wanted a post of some kind, and 1 
said I’d bear it in mind.* 

‘ Very good of you,* saitl Arthur. 

‘Not at all. Tins is how it is. Ilulf-a-dozen 
fellows with whom we have business occasionally, 
are forming a syndicate—«ort oi Limited Onm- 
puny, don’t you know ?—They aiii going to buy 
up tile jU'opertics of a lot of hop-growers, in Kent, 
and they want some one to act as Aianuger and 
Secretary. They want a fellow' they can ti'ust 
to look after their interoats, ilon’t you know'? 
Not a practical man, who underistandH hops, but 
a fellow whom they can roly on to write regularly 
and tell them how things are going on. That 
sort of tiling suit you V 

‘I could do the work, if that’s all.—What’s 
tlie h.ilaiy V 

‘Watson, who told me of the scheme, talked 
aliout three hundred a year,’aii.bw'ered Air Wegs- 
wooil; ‘but ol course I told him he could not 
get the claas of man he reijiiired for sm-h a 
pittance as that. I said to liim : “It’s ndicul- 
ouf*, don’t you know, AVutson?—ridiculous,” X 
sukI.’ 

The brewePs ow'ii income, derived fi'om a sleep¬ 
ing partnership in ‘ Wegswood’s Entire,’ ran a 
long way into five figuics, so his monetary ideas 
were iiiitiiraliy lai^^e. 

‘I’ll lake three hundred gladly, if that is their 
limit,’said Arthur, after a ])uuse.—‘ Will my work 
be in Lomlon, if I get this u]»poiutmerit t’ 

‘No,’ rtqdied Mr Weg'^wood with deciMon. 

‘You would have to be in B-; aw’hil liole, 

]i-. 1 jro down sometimes to see an old aunt 

who’s got a place there.’ 

‘Any poit in a storm,’ quoted Arthur witli 
rather stiuineil cheerluliiess. 

* 1 may salely say that Watson will give you 
the berth, on luy recomniemlation. The matter 
lies lu his own hands, and he W’lll do anything 
to oblige me—the firm, that is.’ 

Artliur Meadow’sou thanked him again, and 
left the C’lub, carrying a lighter heart than he 
lia«l brought into it au hour before. 

Mr Meadowson was a little surprised to find 
awaiting him at his lodgings a note from Miss 
Malden requesting Ills pieseiice at No. 212 on the 
following' (lay. 

‘I’m afraid you will think me very unreason¬ 
able ..and impatient,’ she nvrote ; ‘but you would 
lorgive me if you only knew the value 1 attach 
to your opinion of luy book. If you have finished 
reading it by to-morrow' afternoon, come at three, 
and tell me what you tliink of it. I shall remain 
at home to see you.’ 

He tied up the manuscript, once so precious, 
now so hateru!, and sat down to consider how he 
might convey his idea of ‘At Eden’s Gate’ in the 
least distasteful manner; but he CQuld not do 
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more than stretch out a general line and leave 
the occasion to hud him words. 

‘ I ’ll mu down my own taste in books, and the 
publishers’, and the public’s,' he decided ; ‘in 
fact, I ’ll abuse everybotly and everytliing but the 
book itself; and if I can’t convince her that the 
public taste, a'>d not her story, is at fault, I must 
tell her the fl'uth as kindly as I know how.’ 

Three o’clock the next day saw hiiu in the 
drawing-room in Brook Street Tlie afternoon 
was sunny and warm, and when Miss MulJ«*n, 
looking her prettiest in a imjst becoming spring 
dress, came in, an overwhelming wave of love and 
sorrow swept over the young man’s being. 

‘Have you read it?’ she asked, her eyes spark¬ 
ling with eagerness. 

‘Yes, Miss Malden, I have read it all.’ 

‘Then tell me in one word : ‘Will it do?’ 

The lovely face bent so anxiously towards bis 
ow'ii drove all plans of disclosure completely out 
of his head. He laid ilown the parcel of manti- 
script, and under pi'eteiu-e of unfastening the 
stiing which secured it, strove to delay and 
collect his thougliK 

‘ You don’t want to look at it now, Mr Meadow- 
son,’ said Miss Malden, laying a pivvciitive hand 
upon Ills. ‘ If you have read my story you must 
have tormed some o]>ini<)ii about it. Be honest 
M’ltli me,’ she pleaded; ‘I must know what you 
think.’ 

'i’he earnest appeal of tho e clear gray eyes 
forbade sluiilliug ; Arthur threw diplomacy to tlie 
winds, and auaweiHjd her straightforwariliy. ‘1 ’m 
I afraiil it will not print,’ he sank 
I Miss Malden drew herself slowly upiight and 
I played with h(*r nngs for a tow momeiits befoi-e 
' she spoke. ‘Why not?’ Her voice wa^ steady, 
but tlie colour lia«l left her cheeks and lier fingers 
trembUMl vi^il^ly. 

‘1 hardly know how to tell you,’ answered 
Arthur miserably ; ‘your w’ritiiig’-- 

‘Oh, if it’s only the English or the .‘spelUiig, T 
don’t care,’ interposed the young lady, ‘because I 
know you would put them right if 1 asked 

i 

I ‘ Hud that been all, I should liave asked you 
I to let me i-ewiitc it,’ he said ; ‘but I’m afraid it 
would not do any good.’ 

‘Then where is the fault''’ demanded the 
authoress almost |>ettlshly. ‘In the plot? in 
the story V 

‘You have no plot, Aliss JSfalden ; no sustained 
interest.’ 

‘What about the charactersshe imjuired 
with a little ring of triumph m lj(*r voice. The 
most exacting critic must nave a good word bn* 
Loril Brownsover, Colonel (Jansdale, and Lady 
Helen, she thought. AVei*e they not drawn from 
real life? 

‘Tliey lack individuality, Mis.s Malden. If I 
may 8]>eak quite plainly, they ai’e all exactly 
alike ; you can’t tell one«from the other.’ 

This was the hi-t straw. Miss Maiden hastily 
picked up tlie parcel whicli Jay between them 
on the sofas said : ‘Tha-a ank you, Mr Ikleailow- 
son ;’ and fled from the room to hide her teai-s; 
leaving Arthur a crushed heap of misery, with 
scarcely enough mental power to feel hunself a 
heartier, hyperciitical brute. 

Half an hour later he found himself on the 
steps of the* Club, without any very clear idea 


how he had come there. As he pushed open 
the swing-doors, his aiipii was seized from behind, 
and he turned to behold Mr AVegswood smiling 
upon him with unusual atfcctioiL 

* 1 congruCulate you,’ lie said ; ‘ that is, if it is 
a matter for congratulation, don’t you know? 
Vou ’vc got it. Tliree-tifty. 1 told Watson lie 
must raise his figure, and though he maiki a 
favour of it, he dul go fifty more. Don’t 
thank me,’ said Mr AVegswood, waving a heavily- 
riiigeil hand in depi-ecation of Arthur’s expres¬ 
sions of gratitude. ‘I’m awfully glad if you 
are. Only thing is, they want you to take 
lip tho billet at once. That's serious difficulty ; 
fellow can’t leave town in middle of May; it’s 
impossible.’ 

‘The season does not affect me much, nowa¬ 
days,’ smiled Arthur. ‘I can go at once.’ 

‘You itif’ a fellow,’ said Mr AVegswood, half 
in awe and half in pity. ‘ D’ you mean to say 
you could go bo soon as, IVlonday V 

‘Why not'?’ iibkeil Artliur shortly, for he had 
little patience with the allectatiuiia oi this gilded 
youth. 

Mr Wegswood shook liis head solemnly at the 
idea of a fellow leaving town like that in tho 
‘Season,’ but readWy undertook to w'Hte to Mr 
AA’^atbon; and a few other details having been 
settled uiul explained, he got U]> to leave. 

Now that the heavy louil of pecuniary troubles 
ill the jire.sent and the dark unciu tainties of the 
iuture were thus satisfactorily (.li'-peHed, Arthur 
Meadowsoii coulil bring his thoughts untram¬ 
melled to hear upon the events of that half- 
hour ill Biook Street He hud luiiddleil the 
bubinebs sadly ; a ])leadiiig look, an appealing 
word, had witched him into telling not only the 
plain hut tlie ugly tuith ; and now it w’as too 
late, all the pretty phrases in which he might 
h.ive offered it came upon him at once. I’rc'.eiitly, 
he ronc and went to a writing-table, where he 
sat down, bent on putting forth all his powers 
111 the composition of a letter to the disconsolate 
Ahcitt which should boiteu the blows she had 
wrung from him. ‘ I must tell you,’ he wrote, 
‘what I had no opportunity of saying when I 
saw' you. It i& that another reiuler maj^ feel 
ajile to give a more acceptable opinion of your 
book Llian 1 have done. 1 think, knowing you 
so Well, I may have expected Uio much, and 
juilged too liurhlily; but 1 confess 1 am still 
conviiiceii that you could pioduce work of a 
higher order, if you give yourself a fair chance 
Hiui do not attempt too much. The opinion of 
some one who reads many novels - w^ich 1 do 
not—may i^rove a luoie wliable *guide than 
mine.’ 

‘ T liope that will bleak the fall a little,’ sighed 
Artliur as he cioseil a letter lull of such judicious 
insinuations as the sjiecimeii we give above. ‘1 
shall see her beloi'c I go, 1 suppose. I must 
write and tell Malden that I’m off, and she 
is safe to ask me up there on Sunday to say 
good-bye.’ * 

He wiote accordmgly, not forgetting to mention 
tliat he believed he was indebted to her for Mr 
AVegswood’s exertions on his behalf, and expressed 
a hope that he should find her ut home when 
he called to bid her ailieu. 

He received an answer by return of post; but 
though Mrs Malden’s note was couched in terms 
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of the sincerest kindness, it offered him uo 
encouragement to pay a farewell visit 

‘PhewT whistled Arthur. ‘The English of 
this is that she has told her mother the secret, 
and Mrs Malden has taken offence' too.—Well, 
well; I’m sorry, for she has been a good friend 
to me; it only gives me another reason for 
cutting Town as soon as possible.* 

REMINISCENCES AMONG THE SIOUX 
INDIANS. 

Thk Sioux nation of Indians has recently attracted 
much attention in the United States because 
of a law enacted by the. Senate and Congress 
authorising a treaty with that nation which pro¬ 
vides for the reUnqiiislimcut hy the Indians of 
a large proportion of that section of Western 
Dakota known as Ijje Dig Sioux Reservation. 
It is not necessary here to enter into the details 
of the Act; but it is one which has for a long 
time past claiiued the attention of the entire 
population of the United .States, bcciuise it not 
only opens up to actual settlement a large area 
of agricultural laud, but it gives certain lines of 
railway a chanre to build across a section o( 
country for which they have been waiting since 
the early settlement of the Black Hills and the 
cattle-ranges of Wyoming and Montana. It is 
also calculated to cncovirngc the Indians in 
becoming civili&ed, for it provides that each 
individual Indian shall .<^elect one huiiilred and 
sixty acres of land on wliich to make Ins per¬ 
manent home; the object, of course, being to 
eventually render these wards of the Government 
self-sustaining, instead oi being, as they are at 
present, entirely supported hy the Government. 

This action l)y tlie United Stati's Government 
has revived many recollections hy frontiersmen 
of the old day®, when it wsus freely admitted hj*- 
tliostt best entitlctl to judge that no luchan could 
be good until he was dead. But those days are 
gone, never to return, for the reason that the 
largo game which used to roam over the prairies 
and mountains of the West have been killed off 
to such uu extent that Indians on the war-path 
wouhl he unable to fiml enough wil<l meat to 
feed themselves with. Take away their susten¬ 
ance, and you take with it the bravery an<l <lesire 
of the Indians to make war. The buffalo, elk, 
antelope, deer, ami mountain sheep, which used 
to roam in immeuse herds over these prairies 
and mouutqins, are killed off, ami tlio Indian is 
tamed, but not civilised. A visit to any of the 
Indian Agencies at the time of issuing heef-r.Uioiis 
from the slaughter-house would convince any one 
of this fact, for the visitor W’ould to-day see the 
squaws fighting over the entrails just drawn hot 
and bloody from the bodies of the dead cattle, 
and feasting on them in a raw'^statc, uucleansed 
by water. 

Such reminiscences as the massacre in Minne¬ 
sota in 1862, wlien a Sioux chief, Liltle Chw, 
and baud ot warriors passed over a section of 
that State leaving deutli and desolation in their 
wake, are recalled to mmd. This same old chief 
has doubtless long ere this been called to the 
happy hunting-grounds, for when I saw him in 
1877 he was very old and infirm. It is a notable 


fact, too, that the jilaces of the old fighting chiefs, 
of which this nation possessed a large number 
oiil^ a few years since, have never been filleil, 
wiiich bears out my assertion that with the 
departure of wild-gume the warlike spirit of the 
Indians has become tamed. 

But there were chiefs only a few short years 
since whom nothing but death could conquer— 
of such mettle weie Crazy Horse and Spotte«l 
Tail. The deeds of these two, both in the battle 
and liuuting-lields, arc still recounted by the old 
Indians, wlio cannot foi*get, and still delight 
in the pr()we.s.s of such men. The deaths of 
both of these were Niolcnt, as their lives had 
been. The former—who took a very active part 
in the campaign of 187(5, whicli resulted in the 
death of General Custer and three hundred and 
fifty-live members of the Seventh Cavalry, the 
liower and pride of the Amcricau army, and who 
was never eaj>tureil on the war-putli, but was 
compelled by the rigours of winter and lack of 
su>tiinauce for Ins hand of warriors and their 
'ponies to snrremler in the early spiing of 1877 
j —was killed, a couple of years later, lu the guard- 
j house at old lied Cloml Agency, or Koit Jtobiii- 
! son, in North-western Nebiaska. His tuibulcnt 
! spiiit, which many lliouglit was quelleel alter his 
surrendei-, wiib only slumbering ; and on the first 
chance which ollered he urged a party to take 
the war path against the settlcis on the Repub¬ 
lican lliver, in that Stiite, wdiich IhAVed through 
a section of countiy that had for years been a 
fuvouiite liunting-groimd for tli<* Sioux. But he 
was pursued and bj’onght back ti> the Agency 
as a prisoner, In.-a baiul of warriors being too 
small to cope successfully willi the cavalry. His 
position w’as so galling to Ins turl)uleiit sjiirit 
that he made a de-'pei.itc attempt lu escape, in 
which he wa.« mortallj' wounded. 

Spotted Tail, the other chief to whom I 
referred, rankeil us one ol the highest in tlie 
nation, <lividing honours with Red (.doiul, who 
has for many yeai.s be»n r<*(‘oguised by the 
Government as the chid of the Si(m.\ nation. 
Spotted Tall’^ band of followers w'as the most 
numerons, and, excejit Sitting JUill’s, the most 
turbulent ol all the >Sioux tiibe. But he pos¬ 
sessed more dinlomacy than either Crazy Horse 
or Sitting Bull, and ivfrained fiom taking any 
active jiait in the Custer massacre, the piincipul 
reasons doubtless being Ins ailvanceil age and 
tlie loss ot prestige that w'ould ensue W’ilh the 
Government, which had for several yeai’S catered 
to both himself and Bed (‘loud hj' building 
houses for them at the Agencies vastly superior 
to any furnished to other chids, and in many 
other ways not necessary to mention. He met 
his death at the hands of a sub-chief or head¬ 
man named Crow Dog in 1881. 

The real motive lor tlie killing of Spotted 
Tail was undoubteilly a mixture of .jealousy and 
fear. An old fend had Sjxisted betw'cen the two 
for some time, and one afternoon, after both had 
attended u couiicii to decide some question of 
tribal government, as Spotted Tail was riding in 
one direction, Uo met Crow Dog, accompanied by 
his squaw, travelling in a wagon. Without 
cither ultcring a w’ord, Crow Dog shot and 
mol tally wounded the old chief. He afterwards 
claimed that he fired in self-defence, because he 
saw Spotted Tail reaching for his »*evolver, and 
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knew that if he had not shot first he would 
surely have been killed. According to the 
Indian custom, he compromised with tlie family 
of Spotted Tail by the payment of ten ponies. 
But tlie United States olncials arrested him, and 
he was tried at a term of Court in Deadwood, 
convicted 0 ^ murder in the first degree, and 
sentenced by Hon. G. C. Moody, the judge at 
that time, to bo lianged. I was an eye-witness 
of the trial and sentence. Afterwards, in the 
execution of my duty as a depiity-slieiifr and 
special deputy U.S. Marshal, 1 was instructed 
to convey Ci*()w Dog to the jail, about a mile 
and a half distant, and it was during my walk 
with him that I saw an exhibition ol reckless¬ 
ness rarely met witli even among savages. Wc 
were met by an acquaintance of mine, who 
inquired what the senloiice was ; and before 1 
coulil answer, my dusky companion, vho could 
understand the Knglish language l>ut couhl not 
speak it, responded by passing Ins hand across ; 
his throat and partly around Ins neck, finishing 
with an upward jerk, to signify tlie means to he 
used to execute the scntciic-e, and Muiliiig at the 
same time, as if he cousi<lcrc»l it a rare joke. 
However, the sentence was never executed, 
because the I'lnted St.ites Supreme C’ourt decided 
that, as he had already conqilicd with the tiibal 
laws and paid the penalty, he must be released. 
Ha<l he killed a whit<‘ man or committed any 
onence against a white man, then he uould have 
been subject to trial by the civil authorities; 
but m an otTence against another Indian he wa.s 
only subject to tbc tribal law-, of the nation or 
tribe to which lie belonged. 

Among other.'!, Sitting Bull lias b<*eii com¬ 
monly regarded as a great chief and warrior. 
Smdi an idea is entirely wToiig, for as a matter 
of fact he never was u chiel, only a medicine¬ 
man or wizard ; and, although he lias always 
receiveil the credit of leailing the Indians in the 
Chister massacre, he w'as really not in the fight 
j at all, being engaged at the time in invoking 
tlie ai<l of the sjiirits on behalf of the savages. 
The chief who did lead a.t the fight w’as named 
I Gaul; he wa.s really in comnumd of w'hat is 
known as >Sitting Bull’s band of 8 ioux. Tliis is 
i the testimony of all Indians who participated in 
I the massacre, and i.s undoubtedly the truth. 


A STOIIY OF MAZAHUNl GOBI). 

‘The purser sends his compliments, sir, an<l says 
he is very sorry, but he w’ill have to put a gentle¬ 
man into your cabin, from the low’cr deck. 
Tiierc's a treineiijious lot o’ passengci's this 
voyage, sir.’ 

These woivls were addres'Nod to me by 14 steward 
of the good i*oyal-niail ship Ab/c, as ive steamed 
down the Stdeiit on a lovely evening in July 
187-. It is a selfish •peculiarity of English¬ 
men to wish to have everything lo themselves - 
a smoking-carriage, a cabin or board a steamer, 
a table at a re.stauraiil. I am not free from 
this selfishness, being an Englishman, and felt 
a good deal aiuioj'eil at the idea of having a 
stranger thrust on one’s privacy. Besides, I had 
just unpacked a good many things, and arranged 
them all over my cabin for my fortnight’s occiipa- 
tiou of it, iii my old bachelor methodical style. 


However, a visit to the good-natured purser con-' 
vinced me the request was a reasonable one. After 
all, I had only paid for one berth, and to stand up 
for the whulc cabin was about as reasonable as 
demanding a w'holc raihvay carriage for a single 
fare. 

‘Well, I suppose I may choose my companion ?’ 
said I. * 

‘ Certainly—any one you like.* 

‘Tlieii I should prefer that Herr David Bulk 
j'hared my cabin, lie is a gentleman, I believe, 
and I should think would liave none of those 
liahits whicli render some travellers anything but 
desirable companions.’ 

Ilcrr David Balk w’ns a pleasant young Dutch¬ 
man, of a good family in Amsterdam. I had 
been introduced to him by a friend of mine who 
liad come lo see me off at Sonthami»ton. 

In the course of two or three ilays we wei‘e the 
best of friends, for 1 w’il^ alway.*! contend that 
a Dutchman of the upper classes is as fine a 
specimen of humanity u.s is to be found in tlio 
world. Herr Balk had never visited Dcmerara, 
(o which colony he was now bound; and as 1 had 
been two or three voyage.'- lo ‘ the land of mud,’ 
making some stay eai h tunc in the colony, I was 
able to give him *iiiforniation about the place. 
He seemed curious about tlie rivers and livcr- 
hank.s of the colony, and after inquiring about 
llie C)orentyn, Berbice, and Essoquibo river-s he 
began to a^k, in wdiat 1 thought a cautiou.««, 
tcnlati\o sort of manner, ub<uit the banks of 
the ]\Ia/aruni. Had tliere not been estates there 
111 the ol«l time?—estates not far fiom the site 
of the present penal settlement^ AVerc tliere 
ruins of any liouses? And so forth. 

AYe wei’e soon on the fi-iendliest footing, but 
still Balk puzzled me. AVhat object had he in 
vi.-sitiiig Demerara? He moved in the best circles 
I in Ani‘'terdam and at the Hague. lily frieml had 
' told me at Southampton, Bulk’s house on the 
Ilerrengracht W'ns the finest in Amaterdam—a 
jierfcrt Wjou. He W'rus neither a planter nor a 
natur.nlist. And though not rich, lie was fairly 
well off. 

At last, one evening when we w'ere sitting 
1 smoking in our deck-chairs, in a remote i>arl of 
i tke quarter-deck, and Balk was talking about 
Iruer-b.mks and the Mazanmi for the fortieth 
! Lime, I could stand it no longer. ‘AVhat on 
earth are you always talking about these things 
for?’said I. 

Balk, after a niort pause, said : ‘ I don’t mind 
telling you the object of this voj’agii of mine. 
Although I have known you only a few' days on 
this ship, somehow or other 1 could trust you 
better than many a Dutchman I have known all 
my life.’ 

Then, on the dimly-lighted quarter-deck, W'ith 
the screw whirring and thumping beneath ue, he 
told me something of his family history. Ilia 
was one of the iciest families in Holland. His 
ancestor.'} t\y) hundre*! ycai-s ago Lad established 
a coffee estate on the Mazanmi River. The 
Spaniards in thijse days wei-e ver}* troublesome, 
and one David Balk, being a rich lunn, had fitted 
out a fighling-ship, sunk tw'o or three Spanish 
galleon^, and acquired a good deal of their 
treasure. His name became for a time a for¬ 
midable one in Demerara w'aters, and even on 
the Spanish Main. But the Spaniards were not 
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disposed tamely to submit to a Dutch planter. 
An expedition was fitted ouit. Two galloons sailed 
up the Essequibo, and entered the Mozarnni. 
No ravages on any estates, whicli were then 
numerous on either bank of the * river, were 
made. The c<imrnaiider had but one object 
in view, and that ,Wtts to destroy David Balk, 
hi8*son, slaves, house, and all that was his, and 
seize Ids trea.sure. Tins they appear to have 
done only too efll’ectually. Ijanding in the dead 
of night at Pin Sehepruocd, about two ndles 
lower down the bank of the river than nliere 
the penal settlement now stands, they kille<l 
Balk, who made a gallant resistance, ]mt as many 
slaves as they could catch to death, laid tlie 
whole place in ruins, and, it was supposed, took 
Bulk’s treasure willi them. 

In one object apparently these murderer^ 
failed. David Balk^s son, a youth visiting 
Dcmerara for a few months, esc.aped. Some 
slaves nho had tliemsclve.'s got away, said they 
had seen him on tlie faUd uiglit grasp a sMor«l 
and swear b) die figluing hy his f.itlier’s side. 
The father in vain urged liim to lh*e. At last, 
on a sign from the ohl man, bmr ^hu'es seizeil 
him, au<l in spite of all his struggles, bore Idin 
away. He was got on board a scliooncr; aud 
soon after r«*turiK‘d to Holland, much fo the 
relief, doiibtle«8, of bis f^‘l)ow-cololll^ts, who had 
by tliat time l>ccouie convinced that the name of 
Balk w'as a dangerous one to have amongst 
them. 

Here the curtain falls on ihi.s III lie tragedy of 
the seventeenth or cightec*ntli couUirv, for i am 
not quite certain to uhich century it really 
belongs, wlietlier to the \raning years of the end 
of the seventeenth or the dawn of the eight¬ 
eenth. 

Some lime m the ‘seventies’ of this presold 
century, my friend Daviil Balk, a dcscemlaut of 
the filibustering, colfec-growing, Inirgnineister 
David, of a long-past generation, found Ins 
ancestral house on the Jlcrrcngraclit, Aiiisterdaiu, 
in a state of apparently sudden decay, as so olteii 
happens with medieval Dutch lioii>e<!. lie moved 
into another house during the process of recon¬ 
struction. Every one knows nhat piles ot nibbialj 
accumulate in a modern lioii.se in the course of 
even a few years. But imagine a house with the 
accumulations of three centui-ies ! What a ‘turn¬ 
out’ there would be if the Queen were to leavi* 
Windsor (‘ustle, or the Duke of Devonshire to 
depai-t from (liatsworth ! “My friend made a big 
bunfire of a good deal of broken old time furni¬ 
ture, and rags of divsses, with the fair ownei's of 
which Egmont might have danced. His tem¬ 
porary house was filled with <lingy boxes, into 
which old songs, plays, and the fugitive literature 
of many generations had been jiackcd. One day 
he was surveying these dubious treiisnrea in tlie 
gan*et, fully resolving not to lumoer iqi his newly- 
restored house with all of them, and yet half 
shrinking from the labour of silting the wheat 
from the chalK Ilia eye routed for a moment ou 
a small old-fashioned box with rusty iron clamps. 
It was grimed with the dust and* dirt of ages. 
Mechanically, Balk, he knew not why, began 
scraping away the dirt from the lid. Jle came 
U|mn part of some old-fashioned Dutch characters 
originally inscribed in nhite painty now yellowed 


with age. He now felt some curiosity, and 
scraped away with interest At lae^ he could 
make out the following: * , . , s dore Ba k, 

erren cht, m.stenlam.’ The other letters had 
clisapjieared. However, this he easily translated 
into ‘ Isidore Balk, Ilerrengracht, Amsterdam.’ 

This box had evidently never been opened— 
there was no key ; but rust had done its w’ork, 
ami he easily opened it with a chisel. Inside this 
was a small ])arcel of .something or other, wrapj)ed 
up in that sweet-snicUing Cordovan leather wliich 
seems to defy the ravages of time. Undoing the 
leather he lound a letter written in faded old- 
world character.^, ami he could just make out it 
was addres-sed fo Isidore Balk. Now, letters, 
ceiitarie.s ago, were seldom written on parchnienf^ 
that material being expensive, and reserved, as 
nowadays, for important documents. But this 
parchment. Not to weary the reatler, Bulk 
tomid, after many hours of perseverance, that the 
letter was from his ancestor David, who had been 
massacred on the banks of the Mazaruni Biver, to 
his son Isidore. David had evidently feared that 
he might he suddenly cut otf, had written this 
letter on jiarchment, ami enclosed it in a strong 
I box, luldressed to Isidore, hoping he might find 
^ some opportunity, should mislortmie overtake 
him, of despatching it. No doubt, on the fatal 
.Mazaruni night he entrusted it to liis younger 
son. But family liistory related that this young 
man on reaching Holland found his brotlier 
already dead ol a puli’i«l fever, then epidemic, 
ami to which he him.self siicciimbed only tlirce 
I weeks after reacliing his native lamb It was 
■ ]ilain, then, the bo.v liad boon put aside in a garret 
I and forgotten. 

I Tlie coiitenlR of the letter were to this effect: 

! that, considering the perilon.‘> condition of the 
I times, and until ho had wound np certain busi¬ 
ness in the colony of Denicrara, w'hcn lie hoped 
to depart under sure and t-uh* con.sort foi’ Holland, 
he hud secretly depostt<*d a considerable sum in 
Spanish doubloons under ground on his estate. 
That he had also there deposited raw gfdd (ho he 
termed it) which he had obtained from Cuyuni 
; Kiver. I'lic beaiings c>f the spot were given with 
the utino.-^L oxacliie.ss, and the treasure was more¬ 
over deseiibed as buried under a large greenbeart 
tree. The letter concluded with tlic following 
naive w'orils : ‘Only six of my slaves heljied me 
in this mutter, and know the spot where this 
treasure lies buried. I believe them all to be 
tnistw'orthy knaves. Moreover, the treasure 
would be of no U'^e to them if they had it. How¬ 
ever, should 1 find any of them talk of this 
biiiied gold, he that thu.s talked would soon be 
buried too.’ 

‘There,’ said Balk, as we got up from our deck¬ 
chairs, on the now deserted quarter-deck, ‘you 
now know why I am going to Dcmerara. I 
iiikuid to have that treasure which my ancestor 
left there so many generations ago.’ 

In clue time, alter seeing Barbadians land in 
Bridgetott'n m tall bats, and eiijoving a capital 
lunch at its Ice House, I reached Georgetown. 
Here I pai'ted from Balk, promibing, how'ever, if 
my business was finished in time, to leave hy the 
same homeward mail. 

My stay, liowever, in the land of mud was very 
short—only a fortnij'ht. Important business, 
requiring my immediate presence. in Loudon, 
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called me away. On the clay of my departure I 
received a letter from Balk, dated from )3artica 
Grove, and saying r ‘ Everything is ready for the- 
treasure-finding expedition on Thursday—ilead ol 
nipht—mulHed oars—quite a romance—come and 
join in tlio excitement.’ 

Scrawling a hasty note explaining that 1 was 
going away,'Sind giving my English address, I 
saile«l that evening. 

Some months glided by, as the novelists wiy, 
and I had half forgc*tten Balk and liis stoi-y, when 
I receiveil a letter from him, dated the llerreu- 
gracht, Amstenliim. It was a hospitable invita¬ 
tion to come and visit him for as long as I 
liked. 

A week later we were seated one evening after 
dinner in his quaint, cosy, little smoking-room, 
each of us with one of those long-stemmed china- 
bowl pipes wlii(di one enjoys in ccrtjiin oouiitrie'i 
of Europe, but somehow’ never thinks ot smoking 
in England. 

* Now, about that treasure,’ said Balk, * which 
I promi.se<l at dinner to tell you about’ 

‘Did yon get it?’ said I. 

‘Every <loubloon, my dear fellow,* ho answered, 
‘except a few whi<h tell from the rotten chest, 
and on wlin-h the hotiunih ts <luly got drunk at 
Bartica ior ''omc daj'b’ 

‘Wc'll, how di<l you manage it^’ 

‘Very simply. 1 took a cottage at Bartica 
Grove, and people seemed to think me a tierman 
naturalist. Naturalists collecting for American 
museums go there sometimes, i got a bout, ami 
W'as pnlliMl to the mainlund some two mile.s below 
the penal settlement. 1 examined ever}thing— 
bad a path eut, looked at the trees, the creepers, 
the ground—yes especially the t/roiind, oh, U 
was quite pl.iin 1 was a naturalist. An old chart 
whuli 1 liad tiiken the ])recaution to consult at 
the royal airliivos at the Hague liad informed me 
ns to the «-xaet position of the ohl estate of .Schep- 
ruoed. 01 course, the jihice w’as quite overgiown 
— not even a small ten ler could nave penetrated 
some part-, of it. L had my compass with me, 
but did not coii'^iilt it. I tlid not wish to raise 
suspicion'). NatUlMIl■^ts do not require compasses 
"What was my joy, however, at some thirty feet 
above the nver, in a spot when* no brushwood 
W'lW, to stumble over a brick, half-buried in the 
soil. There were inoumU all round—no <loubt 
all house brickwork covered vvitli .soil. 

‘The men with me were not surprised ; they 
merely said: “ I’lenty estate on Jis nver in old 
ti me—blacks every where.” 

‘Here, then, my ancestor David Balk had 
perislied so many generations since. 

Any idd greenhcait trees ?” 1 asked careles>ly 
of the boatmen. 

‘They laughed. “Von no find any dis side. 
Settlement people cut down trees of any size— 
too many years ago.” 

‘The ol.l tree mentioned in the letter had (li*^- 
appeared, then. But 1 had been almost sure of 
that beforehand. In the coiirs^of nature it must 
have peri8he<l long ago, even if the woodcuttei's 
had spared it. 

‘For one reconnoitre I had done very well. 
After this, I borrowed a canoe, a good English- 
built one, and paddled in and out of the 
shallow’s and backwaters. One thing I felt con¬ 
vinced of—I ^uht ascertain the exact spot where 


this treasure was burieil. 1 could only make 
one attempt. If that failed, the whole thing 
would get wind, and all the treasure, if ever 
found, would not come to me, its rightful 
owner. 

‘Well, after carefully examining tlie chart, and 
taking and retaking the most minute bearings, I 
hit upon one certain spot. 1 cleared away the 
brusliwood my.self with a cutlass, and wlmt was 
my joy to find a huge cavity w’here trees bad 
evidently once stoo*!. But now one of the most 
difficult parts of my plan remained. I must let 
five men at least into my secret, for I should 
re([uirc lully tliat number to pull the boat and 
dig up the treasure. Ami such men to confide in! 
Jhviaitders, woodcutters,* men living from hand to 
moutli, who~e highest ideal of human felicity 
was lum and tobacco. I should never have 
managed these fellows my^'clf; but 1 went tO one 
who had liiid much expcrieuco with wotKloutters 
ainl river-men. For a goo<T round sum, wlien I 
Inwl confided cierything to him, he promised to 
jirocnre me five truslworthy men—that is, trust¬ 
worthy as long a.s they could be kept from 
drink. Fine big fellows they were, with broad 
chesls and sinewy arms. My temporary frieml, 
from wlioni I also hii'ctl an expensive boat, kept 
tlichc fellows till the evening in a .'-tale of eemi- 
iInpl•i^onmenh 'I’hey liad salt fish, bread, sardines, 
one bottle of boor (*acli, and a very small modi¬ 
cum of rum. Ilow' they did clamour for more of 
the hitter! * 

‘“Now,” said 1, producing a roll of notes, to 
show’ 1 liad plenty of money, “each man, five 
minutes after we have started to-night, will 
receive a twcnty-dollar note. If I succeed in 
wliat 1 am attempting, then each man will have 
twenty dollars more ; but you w’on’t know what 
we are going for unlil alter W'e start.” 

‘It wa.s a dark moonletis night as w’O pushed off 
silently about eleven o'clock from Carabisce Place, 
Ihirtn.a Drove. 1 gave each of the men the pro¬ 
mised tw’iyity-doliar note. 1 could see by the 
fechlc lantern light that this inspired them with 
new confidence. Our boat was W’cU ballasted 
with shovels and ]ticka.xes ; boxes, or what 
Creoles call “canisters,” to liold the expecU'd 
ti'iiiwure. Tliey all knew about it now’, I had 
told them all. 

‘Arriving at our landing-place, and tetheiing 
our boat to the trunk of a tree, we conmiencea 
our midnight journey. Two men hehl me up 
on either bide, or I should have fallen again, 
and again as the vines entangled my-feet, for 
the lauteru’s light w’as w’ell-uigh useless. As 
for the men, they seemed to have cats’ eyes. 
The darkness ainl the light to them were both 
alike. I am sure I could never have foxind the 
sjiot I wanted alone, in the dark, often as I had- 
been there ; but I had inimted lines of W’hite 
paint as a precaution on two trees near the place, 
and my friends \titli the feline eyes soon dis¬ 
covered these. 

‘ Now tliat* the search I had come all these 
thousands of miles to make w'os about to begin, 

I felt at once a strange disbelief in it. All the 
tales I hod ever read of vain searchings for 
treasure wliich perhaps had never lieen hidden, 
ha*>hed through my mind. Perhaps David Balk’s 
letter hn<l been all a hoax, intended to mislead 
Spaniards and otUei's. Even if true, some one 
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eUe might litive found the gold generations ago. 
At that moment) but fort making myself ridic¬ 
ulous, I would have gone back to the boat and 
steamed away for Holland by fir^t ship. 

‘“Eh, sir—wha’ yow g*win to do?^ 

‘ These words roused me from iny dream. The 
men had put the lantern on the ground, and now 
looked to me for directions. I pointed out what 
I thought must be the exact spot, and to work 
they went like—well, like men who are working 
for twenty dollars apiece. Shovelfuls of bl.ick 
mould were tiirnod up, representing years upon 
years of forast leaves; thou two or three feet of 
sand, and at last we got through two feet of 
clay, and finally reached water. The depth 
of the hole was now more than six feet, an(l 
my heart began to sink, for when the labour 
liad set in, ray hopes had risen again. The men 
were getting dispirited.' Their extra twenty 
dollars seemed fading away before their eyes. 
They all jumped out of the trench. 

“‘No good, sail; de water rKe; no treasure 
der. Better go lioine.”* 

‘I b^an t<f think so too; but just then, jis 
a man held the lantern over the excavation, I 
noticed a hard substance amongst the chiy at the 
side, some five feet down, T(S the amazement of 
the man, f jumped into the hole, splashing tlie 
water high in the air. I felt the si<le of the 
hole, scraped away the clay. Ves, this was the 
end of a stf»ne coffer of large dimensions, and the 
end of our search too. 

‘“Hurrah !” I shouted as the men helped me 
out of the pit; “ we have come on the end of 
the bo.K instead of tlie top. A little more digging, 
my men, just here, and twenty-five dollars apiece 
for you, instead of twenty, as this is extra 
work.” 

‘In the course of half an hour the whole of the 
stone coffer was laid b.ire. It was too heavy to 
lift from the earth, and must be emptied. A few 
blows from a pickaxe, and the lid wa.s broken in 
ieces. Throwing thfsc pieces away^, a mucli- 
ecayed linen (doth wius visible 

‘ “ You better raise dis,” said tlie men, getting out 
of the hole. 

* I sprang in, and then there came forth, as I 
raised the cloth, in the lantci'n’s light the sijft 
leam of gold—imperihlni)>le gold—goM, not to 
e tarnished like silver, or grow green like baser 
metals, but ever preserving its yellow radiance 
from age to age. Yes, there was gold in all 
its shapes—crude nuggets, and gold-dust from 
Nature^a kand. Moidore.s, pieces-of-cight, doub¬ 
loons, and dozen other .shapes into wliich man’s 
band had twisted it. 

‘ I, who M'as moderately rich before, for Holland, 
was now rich as you Englisli count riches. I 
stood dumfonndcil. I was neither glad nor 
happy. I felt dazed, and fancied myself an 
avaricious wretch. But this 3 did in the few 
moments when I first beheM nfj' treasures by the 
feeble light of the lantern, beneath Jhe M.izarimi 
foi-est trees: I vowed I would make a good use 
of it in the service of Clod and man; and I 
hunibly hope I have done so. 

‘Well, it took some time to fill our tin and 
wooden boxes an<l transport the treasure to the 
boat. When we rcai'licMl Bartica, I gave the men 
fifty dollars apiece, and I said if I could ever help 
is .any way I would, on their applying to 


me. I am afraid the money did them no good. 
I heard afterwards that Bartica Grove was a 
swamp of drunkenness for some two or three 
weeks after that night. Some of the men hod 
picked up gold moiclores and other coins, and 
many worthy persons were much surprised at 
ancient coins coming suddenly to light in such a 
remote place. As for myself, I left fft* Southamp¬ 
ton by next mail. 

‘There you have my story,’ said Balk, filling 
I his huge pipe and lighting it, for it had gone out 
during his narrative. 

‘But,’ said I, ‘did nothing of this strange 
treasure-trove advciiturfi get wind in Demerarar 

‘Ah y(^s,’ laughed Balk. ‘Of course tho^ 
drunken boviunders moundered about trea.snres in 
the earth, hut few believed them. One or two men 
went and dug—found nothing except the empty 
stone coffer, which they look to the Grove; I)ut 
wliat did that prove as to their tale being true— 
an empty slone box ? The Superintendent at the 
settlement, an energetic little man, heard the 
story too. He sent a warder and convicts into 
the foro'-L Tlicy iound a hole. They dug others, 
and at la‘-t tlicy ennu* on a grave, lie must 
liave been a swell the Balk wbo was buried there, 
for the diggtjr.-. turned up no end ol coffin handles, 
some of winch have been jweserved as mementos. 
Tlie only tiling of the slightest value they found 
was a silver button such as used to be worn on 
cloaks, with a cbiiin, to fasten the collar. This 
tlie Superintendent gave to liis wife. Oh yes, 
th'Te was something more found—a few bones. 

‘This,’ said Balk, showing me a small bone 
inserted in .somethnig like a luon.'-trant, ‘ was .sent 
to me as the relic of an ancestor, and these ’ — 
opening a draw(‘r of nugget^—‘arc, 3 take it, 
some of the earliest samples of Muzarum Gold.’ 


A BACKWAlll) (ILANCE. 

Wkre ull tlie ways joa went, 

111 iileiutnde of uahu content, 

Of old, 

Without MV pu'sence, lone oc cold 

Were all the floweis that, jeai by year, 

You watched, and ki.s-ed, and held ho dear, 

Less stteet, 

Befoie God viilled wc two should meet ? 

Was every son? and snoot lofr.iin, 

Wheieof joui lijis are now so fain, 

Unsung, 

Or ineaninglesb, without Love’s tongue ? 

For now, in looking backward, I 
Iljscein no light nor melody, 

Kor find 

Any dear memoiy soubenshrined; 

Nor can I see aught blert or blight, 

Aught of loveworthy, aught of right 
Or true, 

Until the day that brought me you. 

M. C. Gillikqto». 
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THE BERMUDAS. 

As Bermuda has been inciitioiieil so frequently 
lately in connection with the uniortunate out¬ 
break of insubordination amongst the Gienadier 
Guards, a sliort account of the island, or, more 
projKJi’ly speaking, group of islands, and of the 
manners and customs of its inballtants, may not 
be uninteresting. 

The Beriiiudjis are a group of islands, of coinl 
formation, lying in the Atlantic Ocean, about 
three hmulred miles eastward of the coast of 
Floiido, and about seven hundred miles distant 
from Now York. They form, properly speaking, 
an ‘atoll’—that is to say, they suriouud a lagoon, 
or rather would do so if all the islands were 
above water ; but, us a matter of fact, three-fifths 
of the isluiuh are submerged. Tiiey arc thickly 
covered with stunted cedar trees, and have a 
certain amount of tropical vegetation and under¬ 
growth. 

The principal islands are St George’s, which 
is generally the first land sighted, and is the 
headi|nax*tcr8 of the Artillery and Submarine 
Miners ; Irelaml Island, the seat of tlie Dtick- 
yanl, with a tine open roadstead in Grassy Bay 
for inen-of-war to lie in; and Main Island, a 
group of other islands connected more or les^ 
with the two cxti^eine points, St George’s * and 
Ireland Island, by causeways and brhlges. 

The capital is liamiltou, a clean town, with 
its rows of white stone houses and whiU* coral 
streets, runniig along the edge of the harbour. 
The mail-steamers of the Quebec Line^ being 
specially constructed, are able to make their way 
into this harbour, and to disembark their passen¬ 
gers, mails, and freight direct; but the entrance 
to tlie harbour is too naiTow aim intricate for 
large vessels to pass, althouglf there is a great 
depth of water once tlie two rocks called the 
‘Two Sisters,’ forming the sides of the entmnee 
channel, arc pa^cd. 

The first amusing thing which strikes a visitor 
when the steamer anchors is the cumbrous and 
lengthy process of making the gangway for 


passcngei’s to laud. Long beams "re fiwt pulled 
on boartl by huge negroes; others then work their 
way along them with cross-jiieces of timber to 
form the platform, which they arrange quickly 
and systematically,, the whole process takii^ 
full three-quarters of an hour. Troops are dis¬ 
embarked in gunboats and tugs, the troop-shills 
drawing too much water to proceed fai'ther than 
Grassy Bay. 

The nearest military station is Prospect^ which 
is situated about a mile and a half from Hamilton, 
and on liigher ground. The burrocks consist of 
I wooden huts, whitewashed inside, fitted with 
sun-shutters and verandas, and roofed with slates, 
painted white. Tlie object of having wliite roofs 
is twofold—firstly, as a protection from the sun ; 
secondly, as a means of keeping the rain-water, 
which is the sole supply, clean and pure. Tliere 
is not a spring of fresh water in the island, so 
every drop of rain-water is valuable, and as much 
as possible has to be secured. Tliis is managed 
by clearing away on the sides of the hills all the 
vegetation and undergrowtli, leaving the natural 
siyface of the coral rock exposed, which is then 
well whitewashed, and down which the rain 
Hows, whence it is caught and stored in tanks. 
A certain amount is also obtained from the roofs 
of houses. Water-famines sometimes occur, but 
fi'om the di-uadful efTects of tbese the troops 
enjoy an immunity, there being large qpiidenscrs 
at Ireland Island, with a reserve stove of water 
for use in case of emergency. 

The islands are dotted with obelisks, sod 
memorials to those Britiah soldiers who perished 
in past years from that dreadful scourge ‘Yellow 
Jack.’ Of late years, thanks to stringent sani¬ 
tary precautions alid strict quarantine, the islands 
have been iijpe irom this terrible fever, and with 
ordinary cai’e can always be kept free. Judging 
from the inscriptions the ‘old 53d’ Regiment 
seems to have suficred the most, many hun¬ 
dreds lying buried underneath,^and not a few 
convicts besides. 

To return to Prospect. This used to have 
the reputation of being an unhealthy quaiter; 
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%ut whether it was due to the fact of the huts 
being left so long on the^ same ground or from 
the water-supply being bad, could never be 
determined. Enteric fever was far too ‘common ; 
but of late years much has been done to improve 
its sanitary condition. 

Near the camp is a good cricket-field, almost 
the only level piece of ground in the island ; 
also some very fair lawn-tennis courts, laid out 
at the bottom of the valley, which has been 
levelled, and named, as many other recreation 
grounds abroad are, ‘The Happy Valley.* A 
bright cheery valley it is too, with its grass courts 
surrounded with beds filled with coleus, begonias, 
geraniums, and other plants growing in pro¬ 
fusion. 


Hamilton boasts of two large hotels, run by 
Americans, which during the whiter season are 
filled with visitors, mostly from New York. Very 
lively they make the place too, atfordiiig the 
British red-coat many a laugh, coming to life 
again after dnigging through the weary hot 
season. Their great nmiisemeut is to visit the 
diflerent barracks and sec as many parades as 
they can possibly attend—applauding in great 
style, much to the commanding officer’s disgust, 
any particular movement which takes their fancy, 
as if the whole drill was being gone through i'or 
their amusement. Their knowledge of military 
matters is extremely limited ; but that does not 
prevent them from talking as if they knew all 
about it, and from making tlie most ludicrous 
remarks. ^ On one occasion, with their usual 
patriotism, ..they gave a huge ball at one of the 
hotels to celebrate Washington’s Inrthday. The 
officers of the garrison were invited, and those 
attending were ordered to wear uniform. Tliere 
were several present decorated with the Egyptian 
medal. An American lady, on observing this, 
remarked in |>erfect good faitlr to one of them, 
‘I guess you all belong to the smne^bicycle club,’ 
forming her opinion from the colour of the medal 
ribbon being the same in so many cases. 

The musketry encampment is at Warwick, a 
nice spot, with a fine sandy beach for bathing, and 
a pleasant chmigb fi-om the heat of Prospect One 
company is stationed at Ireland Island, quartered 
in the Casemate Barracks, a huge block of stone 


buildings, built in former days by convict labour, 
and situated just outside the dockyard and not far 
from the floating dock. The dock—an immense 
iron etructui'e—was put together in England, and 
towed out here by three nien-of-war. It is capable 
of holding the lai'gest ship in the North American 
squadron, and is a wonderful pi^ce of work. 
It consists of two cases, vi'ith a cavity between, 
each end being fitted with removable caissona 
The ship to be docked enters; the water is then 
pumped out from between the two cases, and the 
dock consequently rises with the vessel. It is a 
most unpleasant neighbour to live near to. 
Owing to the action of the salt water, a crust is 
formed on the iron, which has to be chipped oft 
This work is carried on incessantly, and the noise 
made in doing so is deafening. 

The climate is pleasant, except when a south 
wind is blowing, which proiluces a vapour, 
making the island the same temperature as an 
overheateil greenhouse. Krom the liegiiiiiing of 
August till the middle of October is the hottest 
time of the year. The damp at tunes is great, 
a pair of boots becoming covered with mildew in 
one niglit, and cverytliing touched feels sticky 
and clammy. llej)tiles there are ntnie, exco[)t a 
poisonous species of centipeilc—tlioiigli unwquitoes 
are all prize specimens 

d'liere is no sport of any description with 
hound, rod, or gun. One regimtMil tried the 
exi)enmenl of taking out a pack of beagles and 
running a drag ; but the result was not encour¬ 
aging. A wretched line of country, rougli uneven 
rock covered with trees and intersected with .stone 
walls, w'iw the only coui'sc. So sciittered did the 
field get, that after a little experience, instead of 
the meet being advertised, the most favourable spot 
U) finish was, and the whole thing w’as ludicrous 
III the extreme. Apropos of dogs, tlie colony 
certainly has a wise law rcgai-ding tlie license to 
be taken out by their owuei's. Ilalf-a-ci’own is 
the price to be paid for a d()g, whiUt a bitch cost 
ten shillings for its license—an efiuctual lemedy 
ugain.st over-breeding, although cases of hydro¬ 
phobia are unknown. Besides the usual semi- 
tropical vegetation, the i.sland is covered with a 
enneus plant (Urniqyhyllnvi cidifciniim)^ com¬ 
monly called ‘the life-plant,’ bearing a long stalk 
covered w’ith bell-shaped llow'ers. This jilaut is 
very prolific; take even a leaf and luing it up 
witli a piece of thread—it will throw out growth 
all round. The chief crops of the island ai’e 
onions, ‘potatoes, and tomatoes, all of which find 
a ready sale in New York; also ari’owroot. Acres 
upon acres of lilies (LUium Harrisii) are culti¬ 
vated, and beautiful the fields look when covered 
with bloom. These are all packed in tin boxes 
and shipped to New York about Easter, and are 
u very profitable speculation. 

The boating is most enjoyable, not only from 
the pleasure derived from s^ing and the cooler 
atmosphere experienced on the water, but also 
from tlie wonderfnl scenery to be seen down in 
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the depths of the ocean.. Although the water is 
clear and transparent, it is better to be provided 
with a water-glass. It is impossible to describe 
the beauty of the coral rocks, covered with sea- 
fans of every hue and size, and in every stage 
of encrustatiqji, delicately-shaped ferns and sea¬ 
weed filling up the gaps, the whole forming a 
glorious blaze of exquisite tints deep, deep down ; 
the variety of gorgeous fish to be seen, each in¬ 
habiting a different depth, and driving out any 
intruders from their homes, from the prettily- 
coloured angel fish to the huge rock-cod, a 
brilliant red ; from the small anchovy, leaping 
out of the water in thousands whilst being cliascd 
by bigger fish into the kIiuIIows, turning the sea 
into a sheet of silver in their flight from their 
enemies, to the ugly and dreaded shark. The 
island abounds with fishpon<ls, where the habits 
of the different fish can be watched, and a change 
of diet obtained when too rough for sea-fifching. 

The Bermudians both white and black, are 

born sailors, handling their yachts and dinghies ........ — ..— 

beautifully. Everybody hits heard of the Bermuda enclosed and well cared for, 
boat, witli its peculiar rig and ‘ Icg-of-muttou ’ | other cemeteries. • 
sail, able to sail so close to the wind, turn so 
handily, and weather the roughe-t storm. Dinghy¬ 
racing is ino‘^t exciting work, recjuiring great 
nerve and judgment. In a cIojo race it is won¬ 
derful to see the wu}' the boats are manage«I, and 
the inethocls adopted to win—Mime of the crew 
sitting well back over the gunwales with the 
ballast on tlicir chests, others diving one by one 
from tl>c stern of tlie liouts to try and get a little 
more way on. Tlie negroes tlicre are much the 
same as elsewhere, line .strong men, speaking vciy 
pure English. 

Boverty on the island there is none ; there is 
work lor all, tiie wages paid aven^<Ulg a dollar 
a day. Tlie origin of our slang expression, ‘That 
takes the cake,’ may not be generally known. 


It takes just a little tpne to get accustomed to 
buying meat or a yard of ribbon in the morning, 
and asKing the server for the pleasure of a dance 
when you meet her in the evening at a party. 

Storms are frequent and severe, communication 
between the different islands which are not con¬ 
nected being often interrupted for days at* a 
time. One officer in command of the guard at 
Agar’s Island, where the magazines are built, 
was once unable to be relieved through this 
muse, and his supplies for the next twenty-four 
hours were reduced to a box of sardines and a 
half-finished novel: he got through the sanlines 
long before the novel. 

Convicts liave left their mark everywhere: 
old hulks lying in the harbour where they were 
confined at night; weather-worn buildings, now 
used for barracks, still fitted with the actual 
rings where they were chained, together with 
open spaces for the wardft's to patrol about 
above; and not a few graves, with touching 
inscriptions, roughly hewn in the headstones, 
erected by some fellow-exiles to the memory of 
their departed comrades. These graves are all 
’ ' ’ " ' " as also are all the 


Birds are scarce; boatswain birds, and pretty 
red and blue birds about the size of a sparrow, 
being those most frequently seen. The latter are 
said to be a great delicacy, but, very proiierly, 
are strictly preserved ; a guinea a bftxl, though 
nicely served on toasf^ is mther too prohibitive 
a price to pay for an entree, even iluring the 
hot weather, when supplies are scai'ce and any 
variety welcome. No live-stock can be kept 
longer than a fortnight on the islandj so it has 
consequently to be imported, as the demand may 
requii'c, from New York. 

There is one mail a iveek during the winter 
months, but only once a fortnight at other times 
of the year, arriving on Sunday morning. The 
laying of a cable from Halifax, Nova Scotia, has 


Once a year the iiegroeft collect together on some ' conferred a great boon on tlie islands and iiU' 
roa<l or other ami appoint a judge. Several I proved communication with other places, which 


couples, men and women, dressed in grotesiiue ought to oi)cn them up and induce more yachts 

_.. *1 _1. _ 1 ...i..... 1 - •*«. I .. .n _ *1._ 


costumes, go tlirough absurd pantomimes and ridi- to call tliere in the winter. 

culous performances. The couple earning the ! pne race-meeting a year is generally held, but 
most applause ai'o awarded a piece of cake, which never proves much of a success, the couwc being 
prize is Inglily valued. The blacks are very ne.it dangerous and the entries few. It is worth, 
joiners, making good use of the cedar and caUbosU ' however, the trouble of getting it up to hear 


gi-owing on the islnml. 

The government consists of two Houses of 
Parliament, to tlie lower of which blacks are 
allowed to be elected ; witli a Governor, who is 
also Commandcr-iu-Oliicf of the troops ijuartered 
there, at the head. He has a fine residence at 
Mount Laiigtoii, where great hospitality to all 
alike is equallv extended. Furnishing a guard 
of honour at the opening of the session Vill be 
a novel experience to men accu^to!lled to mount 
guard at Buckingham ami St James’s Palaces, to 
say nothing of the amusement to be derived from 
watching the bows of the iiewlj^-elected members 
when presented, in the performance of which 
the blacks are more thorough than the whites, 
nearly touching the ground. Of society there is 
next to none, except when the Americans arrive 
in the winter. With the exception of the 
Attorney-general and Colonial Secretaiy, most 
of the white residents are shopkeepers, though 
chiefly descended from old Bermudian families. 


the blacks betting, the odds being laid in tomatoes 
and onions : ‘ Five tomatoes to a pound of onions 

against-‘One bunch of bananas to one pound 

of arrowrixit on -.* So many acoid^its hap¬ 

pened, that the course was closed ; biitT it is now 
reopened, alterations having been effected. 

In conclusion, the following summary may be 
useful The life is slow and inonotoiious, but the 
climate, though trying at times, is not unhealthy, 
and for six months oi the year is decidedly pleas¬ 
ant. The atmo8|iiiere is uppresbive when the 
wind blows from the south, and when ‘oily’ calms 
are prevalent.* Enteric fever is the.only thing to 
be guarded against. Wages being so high, there 
are no luxuries, such as punkahs, &c., for mini¬ 
mising the heat; but with ordinary care, even 
in tlie hottest mouths of the year one is able 
to be out of doors all day long and to take more 
or less, exercise. The nights ore the most trying, 
being close and oppressive, and making it ham 
to get much sleep. Care should be taken never 
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to drink any water witliout having it carefully 
filtered. May foreign service always take the 
Guards to such healthy and pleasant quarters 
as Bermuda. * 


• MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE BOMANCE OF A WBECK. 

CHAPTER XXXVII.—1 CONVERSE WITH WETHEBLY. 
Not to dwell too long on a detail of insignificance, 
it will suffice to say that by dint of ninmiagiiig 
the wardrobes of Captain Braine and Mr Chicken 
1 obtained several useful articles, and Miss 
Temple went to work to convert them into wear¬ 
ing-apparel for herself, with the help of a pair of 
scissoi's which 1 borrowed from tlie carpenter, 
and needles and thread procured from amongst 
the men by Wetlnftly. The occupation w'as 
useful to her iii other ways ; it killed the tedious, 
the insuffeiubly tedicuis time, and it gave her 
something to think of, and even something to 
look forward to, so blank bad been the liours. 

I remember coming out of my cabin after a 
spell of sleep to Uke sights siiortly before noon, 
and finding her seated at the table with some 
flannel or nne blanket stuff before her, at which 
she was stitching—ripped up and violated vest¬ 
ments of eitlier Braine or Chicken, but brand- 
new, or shS would scarcely have meddled witli 
tbem. She received me with a smile and a few 
words, and then went on sewing witli an air as 
of gratiticatioii that I should liuve found her at 
work. 

I halted, and stood looking on, feigning to 
watch her busy tingei’s, whilst in reality I ga/ed 
at her face with a lover’s delight. It was hard 
to believe that what was passing w’as siimething 
more than a dream, astonishingly vivid ami logi¬ 
cal. Again ami again, when in the company of 
this girl, a sense of the unreality of our |u»8ociatiou 
had possessed me to such a degree at times that, 
had the fooling couliiiiied, 1 might lioiiestly have 
feared lor my head. But never before tliis 
moment hud that sense been so strong upon mo. 
I forgot her beauty in my wonder. It w’aa shiyir 
bewilderment to recall her as she was on board 
the Indiamau ; her luuightiuess, her disdain, her 
contemptuous insensibility to all presences save 
that of my Lord Sundown’s son, the cold glance 
of scornful surprise that would instantly cause 
me to avert mine—to I'ocall tliis ami how* much 
more? and behold her now pensively bending 
her lovely "'head ami face of higli-bred charms 
over that sordid need of rough sailor’s clothes, 
occasionally stealing a peep at me of mingled 
sweetness and a sort of wistful ainuseineiit, as 
though she grieved while she smiled at the 
necessity that had bmught her to such a pas-s. 
Yet there w’as no ix*piuing; if 'she sighed, it ivas 
under her breath ; lorced as her light air of 
cheerfulness inigiit be, it proved a glowing resolu¬ 
tion of spirit, a development of 1101*016 forces, 
latent in her till recently. 

Secretly, however, I w’as w'orried by keen 
anxiety. What was to be the issue of tliis voy¬ 
age? I merely feigned a manner of confidence 
when talking with her about the result of this 
amazing ramble, as I chose to figure it. In 
, reality, 1 could not think of the time when we 


should have aiTived upon the spot where the 
dead captain had declared his island to be, with> 
out dread. Suppose there were no island ! What 
next step w'oiild the men take ? The disappoint¬ 
ment that must follow their long dream of gold 
might determine them upon plundering the 
bai'que—put them upon some wild scheme of 
converting her and her cargo into money. Or 
suppose—though 1 never seriously considered the 
mutter thus—suppose, I would ask myself, that 
the island proved real, that the ti’easure pi’oved 
real, that tlie men should dig and actually find 
the gold! What then? Was I to conceive that 
a body of ignorant, reckleas, lawless sailors, led 
by a man who was at heart the completest 
imaginable copy of a sea-villain, would peaceably 
divide the treasure amongat them, pay me over 
my share—which, God knows, I hiiould have been 
willing to attach to Mr Lush’s feet on condition 
of the others throwing him overboard—and suffer 
me to quietly navigate the barque to an adjacent 
)»ort, conscious that 1 ow’ed them a bitter grudge 
for the outiago they had committed in forcing 
me and the lady to acconqiany them ? 

At long intervals I would exchange a few 
sentences w'ith doe Wctherly. Unfortunately, 
ho W'as in tlie carpenter’s watch, and my oppor¬ 
tunities, therefore, lor speaking with him were 
tew. it was only now ainl again, when he was 
re<juired to keep a lookout lor Lush or myself, 
that I contrived to gather what was going for¬ 
ward amongst the men by engaging him in a 
biicf chat bi'ftjie he quilled tiie pnop. I was 
so sensible of being keenly ob.served by all liands, 
that 1 was obliged to exercise the utmost caution 
in siieaking to tliis man. On the poop there was 
always the fellow at the helm to observe me; 
and the quarter-deck wms w'Uhiu the ea^y reach 
ol men stirring about the galley, or leaving or 
entering the forecastle. 

llowevei, it happened one dog-watch that 
Wetherly came alt instead of the carpenter to 
ivlieve me. Mr Lufh, he told me, lell unwell, 
and had asked him to stand hi.s watch from eight 
to tw'elve. It wa^ a clear night, but dark, the 
south-eu'it trade-wind strong oil the port beam, 
and the weather dry and cold, with u frosty glitter 
in the trembling ot the stars which enriched the 
heavens with such a multitude of white and 
green lights that tlie firmament seemed to hover 
over our mast-heads like some vast sheet of 
black velvet gloriously spangled with brilliants 
and emeralds and dust ot diamonds and tender 
miracles of delicate prisms. 

Miss Temple had left me some twenty minutes 
or .so, and w'us now in the cabin, seated at the 
table under the lamp, with a pencil in her hand, 
willi w'hich she drew outlines upon u sheet of 
paper w’ith an air of profound absunt-miiidedness. 
•She woie over her dress a knitted waistcoat that 
had belonged to the captain; it stretched to her 
figuiH;, and it w'ns already a need even in the day¬ 
time W'ith the 8ui» shining brightly, for we were 
penetrating well to the southwai'ds, and every 
I score of miles which the nimble keel of the 
barque could ineitstire ma<le a sensible difference 
in the temperutiire of even the shelter of the 
: cabin. It was too dark to distinguish Wetherly 
until he w’as close. On hearing that he was to 
keep the deck until tw'clve, I tletermined to have 
a long chat W'ith him, to get with souie thorough- 
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ness at Ins views, which, to a certain extent, I 
had found a bit puzzling, and to gather wiiat 
information I could from him touching the 
behaviour I might expect in the crew if there 
should be no gold, or, which was the same, no 
island. 

The fellow vho had come to the wheel at eight 
bells was ■Rt»rre8t, the supple, piratic-looking 
young sailor, whose walk, as he rmlcd along the 
Ice-dcck, his figure swinging against the stars 
over the rail, had toM me wlio he was without 
need of my going to the binnacle to make sure. 
Whilst Wetherly talked about the carpenter feel¬ 
ing unwell, I ^rew him aft, that we might be 
within eai'shot of Forrest, and said, as I tume<l 
to step to the companion hatch: *I’ll bring 
my pipe on deck, Wetherly, for a smoke afU*r 
I have had a bite below. I wish to keep an 
eye upon the weather till two bells. Those green 
stars to wind’ard may signify more than a mere 
atmospheric effect.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ he answered in a voice that made 
me see that he took my words in their most 
literal meaning. 

I reinainerl below until half-past eight, talking 
with Miss Temple, eating a little siipper, and so 
on. I then fetched my pipe, and told her that I 
shouM be down again at nine, jukI that I did not 
ask her to accompany me, I wished to have a I 
talk with AVetherly. She fixed her dark eyc.s 
upon me with an expro-ssion of iaijuiry, but aske<l 
no oucbtions. There had been a time when she 
would have opened the full battery of her alarm 
and anxiet}' upon me, but silence was now become 
a habit with her. It washer confessjon of faith 
in my judgment, an admi.ssion that she expected 
no other inforniiitioii than such as 1 chose to give 
her. T cannot express how this new behaviour 
Avas emphasised by the eloquence of her beauty, 
in which I could witness the cnriosit}’’ and tlie 
apprehension wliirh she ha<l disciplined her 
tongue to suppress. 

I left her, and w'ent on deck. I fir^t walked 
to the binnach*, into wdiich I peered, and then in 
the sheen of it gazed very cariie'‘tly to windward 
and aroimd, as though I was a little uneasy. 
The floating figure of I^'orrest swayed at the 
wheel, and 1 observed that he cast several glances ' 
to windward also. Muttering to myself, as ‘ 
though thinking aloud, ‘Those green star-s show I 
uncommonly bright!’ I \veut abruptly to the 
break of the poop, where the dark *^form of 
Wetherly was pacing, as though my mind w'ore 
full of the weather. 

‘ What’s wrong with them stars, sir, d’ ye 
think ?’ sai<l he. 

* Oh, nothing in the world,’ I answered. ‘ They 
are very honest trade-wind stars.—I wanted an 
excuse for a chat, Wetherly. Forrest has the 
eifrs of a prairie hunter. I ’in not here to talk to 
you about the weather. You are the only man 
on board in whom I can confide. As we 
approach the Horn, ray anxieties gain upon* me. 
ilow is this voyage to end ? By this time you 
pretty well understand the* disposition of the 
crew. If there should be no island, what then, 
Wetherly V 

1 noticed a cautious pause in him. 

* Mr Dugdale,’ he answered, ‘ I *m heartily con- 
sarned for vou, and for the lady too, and I may 
say particularly for the lady, who seems to me to 


be a born princess, a sight too good for such quar¬ 
ters as them*—he pointed to the skylight with a 
shadowy hand—‘ with*naught but a dead man’s 
clothes to keep her warm. If I could be of 
sarvice to ye, I wouM; but I’ve got to be as 
careful as you. Mr Lush has such a hold upon 
the minds of the crew that there’s nothen he 
couldn’t get 'em to do, I believe; and if he should 
come to suspect that there ’« anything 'twixt Jrou 
and me, any sort of confidence tliat ain’t direct in 
the interests of the fo’c’sle, it ’ud go as hard with 
me as I may tell ’ee it certainly would with you 
if von was to play ’em false.' 

This speech he delivered in a low key, with 
freipient glances aft and at the quarter-deck 
below. I listened with patience, though he told 
me nothing that 1 was hot fully aware of. 

* But what course, Wetherly, do you think these 
men will adopt if on our arrival at the latitude 
and longitude named by that unhappy madman 
as the spot where his treasure lies, tnere should 
be no island 

‘ Wedl, sir,’ he respoiidcil, preserving his cau¬ 
tious tone, ‘ I can answer that question, for it’s 
formed a part of the consultations the crew is 
agin and agin aholding. They’ll think ye’ve 
dished ’em, and that o' purpose you han’t steered 
a true course ’ * 

‘Ha!’ T exclaimed; ‘and what then 1’ 

‘You’ll have to find the island, sir.’ 

‘ But, Wetherly, if it be not there ! There is 
no rock marked on the chart in the pjacc that was 
named by Captain Braine.’ 

‘Tliey’ll keep ye ahunting for i^’ said he 
grimly. 

‘ An<l if we don’t find it ?’ 

‘ Well, 1 can’t tell ’ee wliat they '11 do. All 
they’ve said is, “ If it ain’t there, it’ll be because 
he don’t mean it shall be ” But I've heard no 
threats - no talk of what ’ud follow,’ 

‘If there should be no gold, no island,’ said I, 
‘my opinion is that they will seize upon the ship 
and cargo, and compel me to navigate her to some 
port nhfre they will find a market for their 
plim<lcr.’ 

‘Ami where will that be?’ he asked. 

‘Impossible to say. Lush will probably know. 
He has the airs and appearance of a man to whom 
:f j)erformance of the kind I suggest would be no 
novelty.—1 may tell you now, Wetherly, and, 
indeed, I might have done so long ago, that it 
was the carpenter whom Captain Braiue charged 
with murder.’ 

‘AVell, sir, you’ll excuse me. I’m not for 
believing that, Mr Dugdale. That Lu^i has been 
a rare old sinner, yc need only watcli,liim by day- , 
light and hear him talk in his sleep at night, to 
know; but, as I said afore, when ye mentioned j 
it—murder’—I saw him wag his head by the star- ! 
light—‘ I’d choose to make sure afore believing it ■ 
on tlie evidence of a madman.’ 

‘But don’t yoij think the carpenter and, let me 
add, must of the crew equal to the commission of 
any cn me 

‘Well, I won’t say no to that now with this 
here glittering temptation of money getting into 
their souls, to work everything that may be evil 
in ’em out tlirough their skins. I wouldn’t trust , 
’em, and so I tell ’ee, Mr Dugdale ; and if this 
here barque was any other ship than the Lady 
Blanche, and my mates any other men but what 
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they are, I’d be content to pawn for sixpence all 
that I’ve got in my chest/ 

1 came to a st^nd withiiim for a while at the 
weather rail in feigned contemplation of the 
weather. 

‘ Wetberly,’said 1 quietly, as we resumed our 
crosswise walk, ‘my position is a frightful one. 
Were it not for the cui’sed lunatic fancy that that 
ehimbling villain Wilkins overheard—the com- 
pletest lie that ever took sliape iu a luadtnau’s 
Diain^l might hope to be able to tempt the crew 
with a handsome reward to allow me to sail this 
ship to a port whence the lady and I could get 
home.—But what could I offer, with honest 
intention to pay, that should approach tlie thou¬ 
sands which those fools yonder dream about day 
and night?’ 

He made no answer. 

‘Supposing, Wetlierly/I continued, ‘I should 
determine, in a mood of desperation, to drop my 
command here, and refuse to navigate the vessel 
another league unless Miss Temple and I are put 
ashore V 

‘You know what hul happen,* he crieil; ‘ye’ve 
said it o’er and o’er ngin, hitting upon what’s 
most likely. Clcjir your mind o’ that scheme, 
sir, if it’s only for the lady’s sake 1’ 

‘But what’s to follow uj*»on our arrival in 
the Pucitic?’ I exclaimed with an emotion of 
despair. 

‘There’s nothen to be done but to wait,’ he 
answered glpomily. 

*Bo you think that every mothei''s son for¬ 
ward believes in the e.\isteuce of the trea¬ 
sure V 

‘Every mother’s son of ’em, sir. The belief 
mightn’t have been so general, 1 daresay, if it 
hadn’t been for them documents you signed. 
Ignorant os the men are, they know how to git 
four out of two and two. First, there’s the 
drawing on that thei*e bit of jiarchmeiit; then 
there was the capt’n’s yarn of how' he come by 
the gold, os ship-shape to the miudi> of the men 
tis it tliey'd seen him fetch it out of the Bank of 
England ; then comes the plot of getting rul of 
’em at lUo, with a crew of Kanakas to follow ; and 
then a commny of beachcombers atop of them, to 
carry the bariiue on. Here alone’s a tliouglit- 
out scheme proper to convince an atheist BiU 
then follows them documents o’ youm to jirove 
that you, a burn gent of eddication and lirst- 
class intelligence, don’t doubt the truth o’ what 
y© hear, and, to make siu-e, provide for your 
share when the gold’s come ut and for your 
security, so be as the law should lay hold on 
the capt’n for a-deviating.’ 

‘It is all very true,’ I exclaiincd, staggered my¬ 
self by the consistency of the wretched busiueas, 
and forced to mentally admit the reasonableness 
of the illiterate creatures in tlie forecastle accept 
ing it all os an indisputable fact. ‘But you know 
my motive in acting as I di/i»” ^ 

* Well, I do, sir. As I told ye, I was a bit nou- 
plushed at first; but it’s a mailman’svyarn—ne'er 
a doubt of it And I’m as wishtul, Mr Hugdule, 
as ever ye can be to be quit of the whole blooin- 
vi% job.’ 

Aigain I came to a pause at the weather rail, as 
.&ough 1 lingered on deck only to observe the 
weather. 

*Kow, Wetherly, listen to me,’ said 1. ‘You 


know you are the only man in the ship that I 
w'ould dream of opening my li|^ to. You have 
my full confidence ; I believe you to be sound to 
the core. If you will give me your w’ord, I shall 
be perfectly satisfied that you will not betray 
me.’ 

‘Whatever ye may tell me, Mr Duedale,’ he 
responded in a voice slightly agitated, swear to 
keep locked up in my bosom; but afore I can give 
ye my w'ord, 1 must know what 1 ’ve got to take 
my oath on.’ 

‘You misunderstand me,’ I exclaimed; ‘I 
desire no oath, tiimply assure me that should a 
lime ever come when 1 may sec my way to escape, 
you will stand my friend ; you will actively assist 
me if you can—you will not be neutral, 1 mean, 
merely my well-wisher ; simply tell me this, and 
1 bitall know' that when an opportunity arises, I 
will have you to count upon.’ 

‘ Have you a scheme, first of all, Mr Dugdale V 
he imjuired. ‘There’s no good in my consenting 
to anything that’s agoing to end in getting our 
throats cut.’ 

‘ Ho; 1 have no sclicmc. What plan could I 
form? I must grasp tlie firbt, the best chance 
that offers, and then it may be that I will want 
you. There ara others bcbides mybelf whom you 
would find grateful. Miss Temple’s mothei is a 
lady of title, and a riidi woman ’- 

‘Excuse me, Mr Hugilale,’ he inlernipted; ‘I 
don’t want no bribe to bring me into a proper 
w'tiy of acting, if so be as that proper way ain’t 
agoing to cost too much. 1 ’ll say downright, 
now, that if I can helji you and the laily to get 
out of this job and put ye both in the road of 
gt-tting home, ye may depend uj>on my doing my 
bcftt. More’ll tliut theie’dbe no use iu saying, 
seeing that it ain’t posable to consurt a scheme, 
and that we must w'uit until something turus up. 
It there be an island, and we bring up off it, the 
bort of oppoitunity }ou w'aut may come, and 
you’ll find all of me there. If the i.'ipland bo a 
ilelusion, then something else’ll have to be waited 
for. But I tell you as man to iiicin that I’m with 
you and the lady, tluit 1 don’t like Mr Lush nor 
the business he’s brought the vessel’s crew into, 
but that I’ve got to be us caulious as you ; wliich 
now means, .sir—and I beg that you ’ll onderstand 
me as bpeaking rcbpecLfully—tliat that there 
Fori*c&t has .seen us together long enough.’ 

‘itiglit,’ 1 e.xclaimed, grasping his hand; ‘I 
tlnuik you from my heai't lor your ashurance; 
and Miss Temple shall thank you herself.’ 

With winch 1 w'eiit aft, gazing steadfastly to 
windward as I walked, and after a final peep 
into the binnacle and a slow look round, I stepped 
below. 

There was little to comfort me iu this chat 
with Wetherly ; it was worth kuow’ing, however, 
tliat he regarded the captain’s yarn as a mere 
emission of craziness, for heretofore, in the few 
conversations 1 had had with him, his hesitation^ 
his cautious inquines, Tiis manner, that in a 
su|>erior }>eraoii wouhl to a coituiu extent have 
suggested irony, had caused me to see that Ilia 
iniiid was by no means made up on the subject. 
Tliis, then, was to the good, and it was satisfactory 
to be informed by him that he would befriend u& 
if an opportunity occurred, providing his assist¬ 
ance .««hould not Jeopardise his life. 1 was grate¬ 
ful for this promise, but scarcely comforted by 
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it I carried a clouded face into tlie cabin ; Miss 
Temple, who awaited my return to the cabin, 
fixed an anxious gaze upon me, but asked no 
questions. 

‘ How good you are to suppress your curiosity! ’ 
I exclaimed, standing by her side, and looking 
into her uptun ed face j ‘ you incalculably lighten 
my burthen by your forbearance.’ 

‘You have taught me my lesson,* she answered 
quietly; ‘and as a pupil, I should be proud of 
ihe commendations of my master.’ She pro¬ 
nounced the word ‘master’ with a glance of her 
proud eyes through the droop of the lashes, and 
a smile at once sweet and haughty played upon 
her lips. 

‘It will comfort you to know that Wetherly is 
our iriend,’ said I. 

‘I have always regarded him as so,’ she re¬ 
sponded. 

‘yes : but he has now consented to aid me in 
any effort I may hy-aiid-by make to escape with 
you from this barque.’ 

She was silent, but her face was eloquent with 
nervous eager questioning. 

‘Moreover,’ I preceeded, ‘Wetherly is now 
convinced that Captain Braine’s gohl was a dream 
of that man’s madness. A dream of course it is. 
But do you know I am extremely anxious that 
we should find an i'^land in that latitiule and 
longitude of waters to which I shall be presently 
hcafling this ship.’ 

‘May 1 ufck why ?* 

‘Beiause 1 think—mind, I do but think, that 
I may sec a May to escape with you and Wetherly 
alone iii tins baniue.’—She brealhed quickly, and 
watched me with impassioned uttention.—‘In 
fart,’ 1 continued, ‘even as 1 stand here, looking 
at y(ni, Mi&s Temple, a re«.olulion grows in me to 
create an i>lan<l tor C’uj)tam Braiue’s gohl, should 
the bearings lie gavi* me prove barren of land.’ 

‘ (.'reate''' she exclaimed musingly. 

‘Yes. The SSouth Sea is lull of rocks. I’ll | 
find the nam a reei, and tliat reef must provide 
me with my chance.—Bui,’ 1 exclaimed, breaking 
off, mill looking at my watch, ‘it is time for me 
to seek some rest. 1 shall have to be on deck 
again at twelve.’ 

‘I shall go to bed also,’ she exclaimed ; ‘it is 
dull—and there arc many weeks before us yet’ 
She smiled with a quivering lip, as though she 
would have me know that she rebukeil herself 
for complaining. ‘I believe you W'ould tell me 
more if you had the least faith in my judg¬ 
ment’ 

‘At present, I have nothing to tell; hut an 
hour may come wlieii I shall have to depend veiy 
largely upon your judgment and your spirit 
also.’ 

^She met my eyes with a firm, full, glowing 
gaze. ‘No matter what task you ussig^i to me,’ 
site cried with vehemence, ‘you will find me 
equal to it This life»is insupportable; and 1 
would choose at this in&tant the chance of death 
side by side with the chaiij^e of escape, sooner 
than continue as 1 am in this horrible condition 
of uncertainty, banishment, and misery.’ 

‘That may be the spirit 1 shall want to evoke,’ 

I said, smiling, whilst 1 held open her cabin door. 

* Good-night, Miss Temple.’ 

She held my hand a moment or t>vo before 
relinquishiiig it ‘ 1 hope 1 have said nothing to 


vex you, Mr Dugdtile 1 ’ she exclaimed, slightly 
inclining her fine heai^ into a posture that might 
make one think of a piincess expressing on 
apology, 

‘ What have I said that you should think so 1 * 
I answered. 

‘Your manner is a little hanl,’ she exclaimed 
in a low voice. ^ 

‘God foi^ive me if it be so,’ said I. ‘Not to 
you, Miss Teiiijde, would 1 be liard.’ 

My voice trembled as I pronounced these 
words, and abruptly I caught up her hand and 
pressed her fingeis to my lips, and bowing, closed 
the door upon her and entered my own beiTh. 

A LONDON TKA WAREHOUSE. 

It is eight o’clock of the morning, and a numer¬ 
ous body of workmen are passing into the door¬ 
way of a huge barracks-like building some half-a- 
dozen sbiries high, and occupying the site of a 
considerable village of London houses which have 
been swept away to build it. In quiet, orderly 
fashion this morning muster-roll of labour is 
accomplished, and the gangs of men arc told 
off for work. Stejqly and W'ell-maunered fellow's 
mo.stly, hut not much resembling ordinary 
labourers, ns currently understood, are these 
warehouse hands. A most varied lot certainly, 
with a very general appearance, for the greater 
)art, of aiti.sans out of woik, or ‘dqjvn on their 
uck,’ as they W'ould say. Indeed, many of them 
look like anything that could be named in a 
W'iJe range of choice, not excluding the liberal 
professions and the gentleman ‘bom.’ 

There are entering with them clerks, foremen, 
coojiers, and other mechanics of the misoellaneous 
throng that goes to make up the employed at a 
London Bonded Tea Warehouse. 

A viiritable hive of human industry. It is 
here that the first introduction of the annually 
imported tea-herb is made to the Biitish public ; 
for it U Ifere that the Indian and China growers 
really meet, at last, the English buyer. 

The great ocean steamers arc berthed at the 
various docks as soon as they nirivc in the 
Th.imes. WTiut majestic names are borne by 
file splendid boats! A ‘Glen Line’ recalls 
many a famous spot in the Scottish Highlands; 
whilst a ‘City Line’ bears names suggestive of 
oriental splendour or bygone classic renow'n. 
Theii* cargoes are discharged at the principal 
docks, ami inimediaUjy dispersed over the port 
oi lauidon in van© by land and bargdi by water, 
all of which conveyances are jealously crown- 
locked by the .sleeple^8 Customs ofiicials, who 
watch this fruitful source of revenue frem the 
first ‘ hail * at Gravesend until it is finally depos¬ 
ited, duty paid, in the hands of the consumer. 

But, ]>i-imaiily, its destination, on being sent 
from the ship’s* side, is the Bonded Warehouse 
in town or by river-siile, where the warehouse¬ 
keeper gives ample security for its safe keeping, 
alike to the ow'iiers thereof, and to the Crown 
as having a lien on the goods at first hand. 

On arrival at the waiehouse the tea is pounced 
upon by gangs of the handy and civil labourers ; 
and, anon, the chests are whirling in mid-air on 
their way to loopholes of distant fioors near the 
sky-line, or are being transported thither on 
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men’s ehoulders in endless stream, like human 
ants, tip bewildering lights of stairs to similar 
far-off stowage. * 

Other gangs, ad infinitumy there receive them. 
Squads of coopers hammer them, prune and hoop 
them, and otherwise amend them. Drawers of 
samples pierce and tap them. Expert hands 
caijBtully assort the mnltifarious packages into 
‘chop’ and ‘bed,’ with nice reganl to size, 
qnality marks, garden marks—delightfully sug¬ 
gestive these of orient tea-fields—and nniforni 
weight and description. The tea-chests are then 
ready for the w’eighiiig scales, at which Customs 
officers and warehouse clerks busily ply their 
pens, entering into account books the gross and 
net weights of the goods by each ship, in succes¬ 
sive importations, us the packages are passed in 
swift reriew before them. 

Odd things conic to light sometimes when the 
chests are emptied, to be weighed for taiv 
and refilled. ‘Uncopsidered trifles’from far-off 
homes in Assam are occasionally revealed. 
White rats, dead and flat, have been seen, niul 
bogus chests arc not unknown. A freipicnt 
inqiortation by tbe China ten-sbips is the delicious 
fruit lycbees in a dried condition. 

But to return to teiu In^ the history of its 
progress up to the weighing-point the rigid 
scrutiny of the revenue ofticers has been exercised 
mainly with a view to fiscal and statistical 
Returns ; but at this stage of the proceedings the 
various tcag—Kaisons, Capers, Congous, Pekoes, 
Souchongs, Oolongs Assams, Hysons, &c.--are 
inspected by an oflker acting as an official analyst 
under ‘The Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875,’ 
who selects samples and subjects them to a 
searching examination, with, at tunes, the whole¬ 
some result, that spurious or adulterated teas are 
prevented from entering the British market; and 
even to the extent of causing such vitiated goods 
to enter the destruction furnace instead. Large 
miantities of damaged tea are disposed of in 
that manner. 

Tea is frequently spoilt on the voyage by salt 
water or other causes, and being thus rendered 
unfit for human food, it becomes ‘pridiibited.’ It 
is, how'ever, allowed to be delivered duty-free 
from tbe warehouse on condition of its being 
denaturalised by the effective process of mixii/g 
•with it a proportion of asafeetiuu and lime. This 
delectable compound is used in the manufacture, 
of the alkaloid caffeine. 

For home-n‘<e the tea from China is generally 
cleared out of bond m the same comlitioii us on 
arrival ill this country. But Indian tea apjiears 
to be so much varied in quality and ‘ make,’ even 
when produced in the same tea province, or 
district, that it is found necessary, very frequently, 
to throw it together in quantities, Uiking care not 
i to blend different murks and importations. This 
I arrangement is termed ‘ bulking,’ and tbe effect 
of it is to make tbe whole bulk of tbe tea operated 
on more uniform in appearance and quality. In 
a large tea warehouse capuble of holdrng perliaps 
a quarter of a million packages, amounting, it 
might be, to twenty-five iiiillion pounds of tea, 
the bulking of Indian protluce aNSumos stupend¬ 
ous proportions. Floor after floor will at a busy 
' time be crowded with enormous heaps of tlie 
eipptied contents of many hundreds of chests. 
Th^M /ragrant mounds ai^ thoroughly ‘roused’ 


by gangs of men, deft-hand varlets with wooden 
shovels. A faint and balmy odour fills the 
rooms, and the atmosphere is heavily charged 
with a very palpable dust of tea, of dull red hue, 
wliich settles upon the clothes like down. Tbe 
bulked tea is refilled into the original chests and 
again weighed in the presence of the Crown 
officers, each empty chest having born previously 
weiglied for tare ; the merchant paying <Uity on 
tlie exactly ascertained net weight of tlie tea. 

Imiiiense quantities of tea ai*e annually ex- 
porfce<l from London, noticeably to Germany and 
the Baltic Pj^ovincos. It is also largely sent to tbe 
colonies and to South America. The latter trade 
is peculiar, the tea being prcparetl in bond ex- 
pres.sly to meet certain native demands. Packets 
as small as four, or even two, ounces are greatly 
in vogue. These gorals are frequently also 
weighed in French kilogrammes (2 lb. 3 oz. 
5 <lr.X Great attention is paid to careful pack¬ 
ing for the voyages und subsequent inland tiansit; 
and to elegance of design and pictorial display, 
as to the w'rappings and labels embellisbiiig tbe 
packets and setting forth the attractive clmnns 
of the various judicious blends and mixings. In 
this particular branch of the trade much Intitude 
is given under the revenue regulations, in bond, 
as to blemling and mixing—practices not allowed 
to tbe home trade. 

Compressed lea is also occasionally exported 
from a bonded warehouse. This is tea pressed 
intf> brick or cake shape—indubitably lea-caki*s ! 
The operation is performed by pow'erful iiiacbinciy 
moving a massive meta) disc, which is jnerced at 
regular intervals with oblong holds. Into these 
moulds the loose lea is poured ; and as tlie iron 
tabic slowly levolves, each small parcel is treated 
111 turn to enoiinons dry pressure from a steel 
mallet, which infallibly meets the mould with 
accurate and terrific accord, and squee.zes the tea 
into a solid and shapely lump. In tliese latter 
arrangements female labour is greatly employetl ; 
the various packing and other arts connected 
with tlie system requiring much ({uick handling 
of goods and delicate manual skill. 

'IVn is sold in bond to tlie dcaler-s by samples 
which ani <laily on show ; and it is needless to 
say that the moment the chests leave the ware¬ 
house, the price paid is enhanced by tbe foiir- 
H'licc per pound w’bicb goes to sw’cll the annual 
Imlget of Her Majesty’s Gbaiicellor of the Kx- 
ilicquer. Subsequently, the value is not easily 
deteiniined. Indeed, it might be said, ethically 
at least, that it is priceless. 


THE STORF OF A STORY. 

CHAPTER II. 

‘ I WAS SO glad to hear that you had succeeded in 
finding a nice appointment for Arthur Meadow- 
son,’* said Mr.s Malden. ‘You must allow me 
to thank you for your kindness, Mr Wegsw’ood. 
I take an interest in him, for his mother was a 
very dear friend of mine in the old days.’ 

Mr Wegewood disclaimed the debt of Mrs 
Malden’s thanks. To do anything for one of 
her friends had given him the greatest gratifica¬ 
tion. 
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■, does he not?’ inquired the door told that the visitor had gone. ‘Mr Wegs- 


‘He goes to B - f does he not?^ inquired the 

lady. 

‘ Gone,’ answered Mr Wegswood. * Pi»or beggar I 
Must have been awfully hard up. Jumped at it 
when I told him heM get three hundred a year. 
Positively jumped at it. But I did get it raised 
a trille.’ 

*T’ni afraid he has had a terrible struggle to 
make both ends meet/ assented Mrs Malden. 

It was Mrs Malden’s afternoon ‘at liome but 
the day was wot, and her only visitor so far was 
Mr Wegswood, who therefore reaped, in the 
undivided attention of his hostess, the reward of 
his courage in detying the weather. Alicia was 
not present; hut from the glances her njother 
and the caller cast from time to time towards tlie 
drawing-room door, it seemed that her appearance 
was momentarily expected. 

‘ I liked Arthur Meadowson,’ said Mrs ^laldcn 
after a short silence. ‘But, Mr Wegswood'—and 
she dropped her voice to nearly a whisi»ei'— 
‘between ourselves, 1 will admit that 1 am greatly 
relieved at his departure.’ 

The young brewer was perfectly well aware 
of the lady’s meaning; but he deemed it politic 
to invite explanation, wliicli he did b}' raising 
his chin and arching liis eyebrows. 

‘The truth is,’ answenMl Mrs Malden, who 
could par<lon slight mannerisms in the proprietor 
of twelve thousand pounds a year—‘ the truth is, 
ho was very devoted to Aliciiu I only observed 
it lateh', and I hoped he might find employment 
that would entail separation before mischief was 
done.’ 

‘Yon surely don’t think- Fellow without 

a shilling! ’ 

‘ I am now certain of it, ftfr Wegswood ; and 
I will tell you my reasons. Alicia insisted on 
remaining at home on Friday last, tliough I was 
particularly anxious to lake her to Hnilingluiin. 
Wlien 1 rcturnetl, I lieanl that Mr Meadowuon 
had been here ; and the same evening he wrote 
to tell me that he ha<l obtained this appointment 

at B-. Now, ever since Fri<lay, Alici.i has 

been in a state of melancholy ancl depression 
from \ihich nothing seems to rouse her. There 
can be only one rea'»oji for this—namely, his 
going away.’ 

‘Do 3 ’ou think she really cares—oared—for 
Meadowson?’ he inquired after a pause, looking 
very lnu’<l at his boots as he put the question. | 

‘ She ahvaj^s like<l him.—Oh yes; 1 can t doubt! 
that she cares for him.’ 

Mr Wegswood sighed heavil}", and glancing at 
his waUdi, rose. 

‘Going already !’ she exclaimed. ‘Won’t yon 
stay and see Alina? She will be down ilirectly.’ 

Mr Weg«w»)04l was sorr^', but bad an engage¬ 
ment ‘1 ’ll look in again soon,’ he said. ‘Let’s 
see. Fellow has so much to do in Season, don’t 
you know? Tleally not his own master. It’s 
impossible to know’-, 

‘Come in any day,’ urged Mrs Malden with 
warmth, as the jmung man hesitated, seemingly 
lost in the abyss of ‘engagements’ to which he 
stood committed. ‘You will always find us at 
lunch at half-past one, if you happen to be in 
this direction.’ 

‘ I do earnestly trust that Alicia has not com- 
promise<1 herself with Arthur Meadowson,’ mused 
the ambitious mother, when the bang of the hall 


door totd mat tne visitor had cone. *JM.r Wegs¬ 
wood is by far the most eligible man we know. 
Twelve thousand a year, and every prospect of 
a seat in the House of Lords ; for liis uncle is 
certain of his peerage when the present govern¬ 
ment goes out.’ 

So far from having conceived an attachment 
for Mr Meadow'son, Alicia’s feeling for the yoqng 
gentleman just nf)W was not very dissimilar to 
that a tigress may be supposed to entertain for 
the slayer of her cub. Arthur had, if anything, 
under-cstiniatod the result his frank criticism 
would produce. 

‘ At Eden’s Gate,’ had been the loving labour 
of months ; Miss Malden hud lingered over it 
witii an alfectionate all-absorbed interest which 
grew in ratio with the progress of her work. 
Balls, parties, theatres, social amusements of every 
kiiul, faded into nothingness beside the delights 
of novel-writing; and indeed were regarded by 
the authoress as tiresoina«interruptions, to be 
escaped whenever possible. And then, when the 
very last word hud been wr'ttcn, and only a 
puhlibher was wanted to launch it upon a career 
of dazzling brilliancy, to be toUl in so many 
words that ‘it would not print;’ that there 
was no plot, and that the characters were all 
alike! 

The letter she received from him on the evening 
of that memorable Friday answeml no purpose 
save to strengthen her determination to bury bis 
criticism out of sight. It di<l nothing to allay 
the storm that raged against the candid writer, 
and his delicate hints at her dormant genius 
appeared to Alicia only grudging acknowledg¬ 
ments of his own lack of discrimination. Never¬ 
theless, her prifle had sustained a shock whose 
etrects were cvulenced in lier changed demeanour; 
and as slic ke])t her secret resolutely locked in 
her own br(*ast, Airs Muhlen was perhaps justified 
m arriving at conclusions which, had she con¬ 
fessed them, would have astonished nobody more 
than Alicia herself. 

Mr W<^^sw<H)d, on his side, wa.s not seriously 
' disturbed by Mi’s Malden’s disclo.surea Con¬ 
scious of his eligibility, and serene in an excellent 
opinion of liiin.self, he found it impossible to 
lielieve that a girl brought up as Alicia had been 
could serious!}’ think of accepting the hand of 
a poor fellow like Arthur Meadowson while she 
had the i*emotest prospect of capturing Augustus 
Wegswood. She might be iond of him, certainly ; 
she might even love him. But he only regar»led 
Arthur’s Rupposititious success as a temporary 
check, unlikely to exercise any lusting influence 
upon his own suit. • 

Strong in the comfortable conviction that he 
was the prize to he won by Miss Malden in his 
own time, he was not inclined to pres.s forward with 
unseemly haste. He omitted to avail himself of 
the oft repeated general in\itation to ‘drop in to 
lunch,’ contentinji liimself with a weekly visit to 
Brook Street on the regulation day; and not 
until he sawvthat Alicia was beginning to recover 
her wonted spirits did he seelc opportunities of 
ingratiating himself. Though the reverse of 
clever, Mr Wegswood possessed a small vein of 
tact, and one afternoon when the lady had 
accepte«l his attentions with le.ss indifference than 
usual, he endeavoured to lay the foumlations of a 
closer understanding by singing gentle praises of 
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the absent Arthnr. Somewhat to his surorise, of nnwillingnesa, acquainted him with the 
Miss Malden pulled him up short in the midst of facts. , , , , . , 

his eulogy. Mr Wegswood listened to the story, inteipel- 

‘I never know’you thought so highly of Ml* lating only indignant ejaculations until Miss 

Meadowaon,’ she remarked. • Pollock had finished. Then he gave i*ein to his 

I ‘Isn’t he a great friend of yours?’ inquired Mr wrath ; and it required all the young lady’s per- 
1 Wegswood with an impressive air. suasivc power to exact from liiiu a promise not 

' VNot particularly. And if he were, that would to telegraph Aithnr’s emidoycrs t» dismiss him 
be no reason for any one else liking him.’ summarily the very next day. 

Mr Wegswood was about to aay that Miss ‘It would only bring hnn back here ngain^ 
Malden’s friendship was the mo'^t certain guar- ur^ged Miss Pollock, ‘and Alicia would not like 

antee of moral worth that mortal man could that. I’erhaps, too, the knowledge that she will 

enjoy, but checked himself in time, ami diverginl never have anything more to do with him is 
into asseverations of the unspeakable pleasure he punishment enough.’. . , 

had derived from being tbe instrument of starting ‘I must coiisitler it,’ said Mr "Wegswood with 
bis friend in life. , awful fetemness. ‘Fellow who does thing like 

‘I was very glad to get tbe post for him, poor that mu.stirt escape too easily. JS’ot at all sure 
as it is,’ said Mr Wegswood in conclusion, that I oughln’t tell Watson to tuni him out—not 
thinking of the emoluments. at all sure, don’t you know ? ’ 

‘ I was exceedingly pleased too,’ rejoined Alicia, ‘ 1 wish I could dexisc some means of consoling 
gloating over the banishm’ent of the would-b; Alici.i,’ said Miss Pollock, after Arthur had been 
destroyer of her dreams. reprobated as Ins crime requiied, ‘She is quite 

‘1 hope he will get on,’ ventured the gentle- disheuiteued about her book.’ 
man. ‘W(*nder if she would lot me see it?’ remarked 

*1 suppose it depends on himself,’replied the Mt* Wegswood. ‘Twinklcby the publisher is 
lady coldly ; and Mr Wegswood retired from the I'ln-nd of mine ; might be of use.’ ^ 
attack in a condition of luystificd disappoint- ‘ 1’ll tell you wlmt 1 will do,’said Miss Pollock, 
ment who vas eager to lud[) her fritud, and took 

The kindly Fate who watches over the interests natural inleic-'t in thr woik vhoMi development 
of men without iu'iuiring ^^llethcr they deseivo | she had watched. ‘I’ll tell Ali'-ir lliat you know 
her aid, solved the difiiculty lor him the same Mr TwinkU'by ; aiid iugge^t that she sIkjuUI ask 
evening by* giving him Miss Uwen Pollock to yon to read the boob ami arrange for its publi- 
take in to biiiner at the house nt which he <lmed. cation.’ 

Mr Wegswood knew his partner iuliinately, and ‘Capital!’ agi*eed Mr Wogswoi'd, detecting in 
was well aware that she was Miss Malden’s the proposal a royal road to Aliss WaldenV good 
‘dearest friend he therefoi-e ha<l no liesitutiou graces. ‘See her a.** soon as yoxi can, ami tell 
in asking ber assistance to understiuid the ridiUe. her you have leavned that 1 c.ni coimuand piib- 
Miss Pollock was a dark-eyed little girl with a lisher. Then, \>lu.ubhc mentions it, I’U manage 
vivacious, engaging manner, who^ fij*st article of tbe rest.’ 

social faith was the pmiseworthy theory that it is Mr Wegswood went down to the Club for a 
a girl’s duty to make herself agreeable to all man- pool that night in the 1 igl»e>-t g»»od-liumour vitb 
kind. the world, not excluding the audacious Arthur 

Wlien dinner was well advanced, ami the r<iar Meadowson, who had thus left him the key to 
of conversation arouml them made c?uifidential ^liss Malden’s healt. ‘How could the man have 
discussion possible, Mr Wegswood asked her been sucli a mull ?’ be asked liimseli for tlie 
whether she hadn’t always looked upon Mr twentieth time as he fatepjied out of his hansom. 
Meadowson as Miss Mubleu’s close friend. ‘Deliberately cut bis own throat.-- Well, I shuu’t 

‘She used to like him very much,’ admitted be so foolish ; and it money can do it, her book 
Miss Pollock. {shall come out betoie the Sea.'-ou is over.’ 

* Doesn’t she now 1 I was under the impression Mi.«s Polhxk was as good as her word. On 
that she w'as very unhappy about his leaving the lidlowing moniing blic paid an early visit 
town.’ to Brook Street liu‘ llie express pin pose of re- 

Miss Pollock confessed that something had ctnumeiiding Mr Wegswood as godfather to the 
happened lUst before Mr Jifeudowsou left, which no\el She found Jliss Malden brooding over 
gave Miss Malden very good reason for feeling her ‘Idyll’ in a very dejected frame of mind 
incensed with him. indeed ; and recognising that she stood in indent 

‘Really?’ queried Mr Wegswood. ‘Didn’t hear need of comfort, she rose to the occasion, and 
that, or, by Jove I I’d nevah—nevuh have given painted the attiactiona ol the new scheme in 
him that billet—What’s he done?’ glow'iiig colours. But Alicia was not to be thus 

Miss Pollock was by no means sure she had easily 1*1 fi am her vale of despair, 
any business to tell any one ; alie always ma<le it ‘I don’t know, Gwen,’ she said witli a nielan- 
a point of honour to keep seor'ets. But on Mr cliolv sluike of the head. ‘I am half inclined to 
Wegswood’s repi'e.sentations that he knew’ the telf jDllen to burn it’ 

Maidens so very well, and might* nUo l>e re- At this di'eudfyl threat Miss Pollock nearly 
garded a.s Meadowson's benefactor, Miss Pollock shrieked ; but controlling her emotions with an 
consented to impai't the secret, on the dbtinct eUbrt, she sat down witli her arm 1*001x1 Alicia 
uudentonding that he told it to nobody—not and subjected her to a severe but kindly examina- 
even Alicia herself. She meant, of com*se, that he lion. Was she to understand that the authoress 
Wasn’t .to let Alicia hear he knew about it. Mr proposed to pay that Mr Meadowson tbe extra- 
Wegswood bound himself by sacred promises; vngaiitly bign compliment of accepting bis eo- 
Misa Pollock, after a little further display called opinion os final ? 
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Alicia sighed; she really didn’t know.—Well, 
then, to pnt it in an(>ther way—was Alicia going 
to join hands with Mr Meadowson and condemn 
the novel because he did? 

The idea of ‘joining hands,* even in a meta¬ 
phorical sense, with the brutal critic liad ito elfect 
on Miss Maldjn. ‘No^’ she nnswei-ed with 
decision; ‘niesL certainly not.’ 

‘Very well,’ pursued Miss Pollock triumphantly. 
‘You agree with me that the bef>t way to iirove 
your disdain for his judgment is to get the book 
printed ? ’ 

liliss Malden 6upiM>8eJ so, 

‘Then, if you will take my advice, you will 
ask Mr Wegsw'ood to give it to Mr Twinkleby 
at ouce;’ saying which, Miss Pollock ro^e, to 
signify that she coiisidei’cd she had proved her 
ctt'^e. 

‘ He will want to read it,’ objected Alicia. 

‘ Yea ; I should be stirpiised if he did not. 
But y‘>u woulil allow that, wonhin’t you?’ 

*1M rather he di«l not .see it till it is ]>riiited,’ 
said Alicia; ‘tlnug'^ look so much better in 
print.’ 

‘I daresay he ■\ionld take it dp-ect to tne 
publisheis, if you a'.ke<I him' nmrmurcd 
Pollock doubtlnllv ; ‘but I mu.'t bivy, Alien, it 
->eem< a goml tli-al to a-^k ol tiuy man.’ 

How niinv men, thougl’t (lie yoin\ b'dy, 
(iiiding theiusclves in }> i --ion of a mauii-Ci-ij)t 
novel, coiil. e.vi.-rci'.L' -nt sell-ceiitiol to 

lefiMMi toi I'ia'hn'.! i' ’ -t wa> expecting loo 
niLii-li ol w.' liimiau nature, 

‘i’L .bv-, -aKl Mi'. Malden more eheeriully. 
‘‘Nevi I .1 M, \\ g-'\\o.«l come'- belv, I UlU 
meiiLi Ml - y< .i toil, me ol his ueipiamtuneo 
With !Mr TwiPiv’s,’.^ ; .ml it .ic n uicj about it, 
he sliall urri.jge tij'* lUaLte.i t«’r in'*.’ 

And haling g.uiu*'* (bis caivfulli (pialined 
absent, MiSb Pollock v>ok lur b.‘a\e, ivlurning 
home at <»nce U) write of her a<.lnevemeut 

to Mr Wegswood. 

That giMitleman, having retired to rebt .it four 
o’clock in the moruiug, was sliU recupeiating ni 
bed, when shortly before noon lub .'servant entered 
with a letter, 

‘Any answer, sir?’ iiujuiri'd the servitot, 
observing that his master showed no lutentiou 
of opening the missive. There was no more 

I iatieiit man-ser\ant in Dover Street tli.m Mr 
larker, but when Ins empUiyer reniaiuetl between 
the sheets till Lhis time of day, he felt that duty 
compelled him to offer gentle protect 

‘Messenger’s waiting, sir,’hmteil Barker, after 
an intm'val of live minutes. 

Mr Wegswijud gmwle*! sleepily, and toi'e open 
the note. Then, to the utter dismay of his 
serving-man, he bounded out of bed like a 

g alvanised acrobat. ‘Mail phaeton in half an 
our. Barker!’ he sai<l with energy.—‘Never 
mind breakfast. Tell Miss Pollock's measeiiger 
not to wait* • 

‘ I ’ll go up to Brook Street at once,’ he saiil to 
himself as he dragged on his di’essing-gown ; ‘and 
I’m much mistaken if I don’t w’ulk over for the 
race now.’ 

An hour later he drew up his horses before 
Mra Malden’s door. If he felt rather dilapidated 
after the festivities of the previous night, there 
was no outward token of it; his customary 
lauguid beai;ing always suggested to the ribald 


that be had only just got out of bed or was ju& 
about to return thith^, so rising at noon made 
no appreciable dilTereuce. 

‘I’ve come to beg for lunch,’ he said as his 
liostess greeted him. Mrs Malden was charmed ; 
and Alicia, mindful of the fact that she was about 
to place him under a pi'ofound obligation to her, 
wa.s unusually gracious. , 

Forewarned by Miss Pollock, Mr Wegswood 
made no reference to the object of Ins visit before 
Mrs Malden; but when she left him to the care 
of her daughter, which she diil as soon as lunch 
was over, lie was requested by the latter to join 
lier in the library, where she wished to obtain 
his adxice on a small matter of business. Alicia 
found it less easy to (ake him into confidence 
than she had Mr Meadowson ; but she attrib- 
I ul nl this to tlie new method of procedure she 
j ad()]>ted. She had asked Mr Meadowson os a 
! f ivour to read her book ; this time she desired to 
! iiiibui* her conlidant with a*8eiise of indebtedness 
j by conferring a less delectable privilege upon him. 

' And wlien .she had cxjilained what she wanted 
, and how she had come to usk liis assistance, she 
! \\as not surpri'.ed^to hnd that Mr Wegswood saw 
' didiculties in the way. He really di<l not think 
lie could appj'oach J^r Twinkleby with a book of 
whose contents he was totally iguoraut; of course, 
tlie mere lact that tlie writer was Miss Malden 
w ouKl justify his recommending it; but Twinkleby 
w as sure to ask if he liud read it himself. Besides, 
lie must ronfoHS that he had hoped Miss Malden 
would allow him to read the book in her own 
handwriting ; it would be doubly interesting to 
liim ill it^ embryo shajie. Miss Malden was soiiie- 
what perplexed ; but tiiially she compromised by 
coiiaeutiiig to read a few chaptere aloud. 

‘Mamma is bu'^y this uflernooii,’ she said, ‘and 
we shall not be dislurbeil here ; so, if you have 
no engagements for an hour or tw'o, and have 
patience to listen, 111 begin at the beginning 
and read on till you cry “Hold, enough 

Mr W^sw’t>od made the necessary reply, and 
taking the^ chair Alicia indicated, composed Jiim- 
self to enjoy ‘At Eden’s date.’ ' 

Whctlw'i' that novel was one of those wdiose 
intrinsic beauties are only patent when read 
a^oud in a musical voice, or whether Iilr Wegs- 
wood’s percejitive fueiiltics had acquired preter¬ 
natural acuteness from being sparely exerci.sed, 
we cannot take upon oul•^elveK to decide. We 
can only say that when from sheer exhaustion 
Miss Mahleii ceased reading, her listenepB en¬ 
thusiastic admiration was Ryond the p<jwer of 
language to e.\j)re.ss. If the authoress frould only 
allow it, he said, he w’ould return a^ once to his 
chambers and devote the rest of the day to the 
perusal of the rcmaindei*. To-morrow he would, 
with his own hands, t.ike the manuscript^ to 
I’ateruoster Row, and arrange lor its iuimediuto 
convereion into tlin*c-volume lorm. 

Miss Malden \»a.s not proof against these reas¬ 
suring assertions; she placed the manuscript unre¬ 
servedly in •Mr Wegswood’s hands, and charged 
him, it he found m the later chapters anything 
that needed coriecMoii, to let her know. 

With a confidence m Mr Twiiikleby’s resources 
that was touching, Mr Wegswood undertook to 
ariunge fo)‘ its appearance iu the world on that 
day fortnight. And having caused the Maidens’ 
footman to summon a hansom, he drove home to 
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fiis chambers with the manuscript in much the I 
same condition of mind ,as Artnur Meadowson' 
had nursed it in the Brompton *bu8 a few weeks 
previously. 

He sat down with the intention of reading the 
rest of the book ; but before he succeeded in 
finding the place at which Alicia had left off, I 
interrupted him by announcing the arrival 
of vi8itoi*8 ; and the result was that ‘At Kilens 
Gate’ was laid aside unread, to allow Mr VVegs- 
wood to fulfil his duties to society. 

As he had pledged himself to place the book 
in Mr Twinkleby’s hands on the follow’ing day, 
he was now unable to read it before doing so. 
Miss Malden’s wislios must be considered before 
his ow'n, and Mm would be deeply disappointed 
if he failed to keen his worfl. So, with rare self- 
denial, he packed up the manuscript, and took 
it into the city without having bettered liis 
acquaintance with it by another line. Not that 
this was of the least ^importance, ns he had made 
up his mind to give the’novel to the woild before 
he had learned its name ; we only mention the 
fact to show how bravely some men can overcome 
a temptation to which Miss Pollock imagine 1 the 
noblest must succumb. 

Ho discovcretl Mr Twiuklcby’s office with 8om<} 
difficulty, for the purlieus of Paternoster Uow 
were to him foreign ground ; and having sent in 
his card, he was u^here*! up-stairs into a very 
email room, lighted from above by a skylight, 
wherein tins puhlibher sat, surrounded by little 
heaps of manuscript. 

‘Halloo, AVegswoOil!’ he exclaimed, nodding at 
the parcel. ‘Has your pen run away wntli you 
too ? Put it down on that chair, will you; 
there’s no room on tlie table.’ 

Mr Wegswood did as he was requested, and 
proceeded to explain the nature of his mission. A 
friend—lady—had written a novel; he wished to 
oblige her, and had brought the manuRcript him¬ 
self, that he might arrange with Twinkleby for 
its publication. If Twinkleby would kimlly take 
thelmBiuess ott‘ his hands, and turn oifc the book 
in the highest style of art, sending in the bill 
to himsedf, that was all he required. 

Mr TM'inkleby expressed his willingness to 
undertake the matter and put it in hand at 
once. Since the huly wa.s going to publish at lier 
own expense, all (hduys contingent on the pro¬ 
duction of works brought out at the publisher’s 
risk would be avoide<l. 

‘ How long before it’s ready ? Two weeks P 

‘Ilanlly. Let’s say six weeks for a novel of 
ordinary 4hrce-voliime length. I couldn’t get 
it done a <lay sooner.’ 

‘Well, if that’s the be.st you can do, the dtday 
can’t be helped. I’ll tell her she mu.st have 
patience. Want any money against expenses V 

‘You can give mo a cheque for a hundred on 
account,’ replied Mi- Twinkleby, who, on principle, 
never decline<l such an offer;# ‘but if you are 
going to make yourself rcspoiifeible, and haven t 
your cheque-book with you, it does lyot matter.’ 

Mr Wegswood wrote the cheque, and as the 
publisher was beginning to evince unmistakable 
signs of impatience, stood up to go. 

*.Oh, by the way, Twinkleby,’ he said as he 
shook hands, ‘ I almost forgot Lady particularly 
requests that no alterations of any kind be made. 
You ’ll SCO to that P 


The publisher promised, and Mr Wegswood 
took his departure. The same evening Miss 
Malden learned from his lips that her ladder of 
fame had been firmly planted. 


WEATHER-PERIODICITY. 

No cosmical feature more palpftbly obtrudes 
itself upon our daily life, and is therefore the 
subject of more frequent remark, than that which 
is commonly termed ‘ the weather.’ The ma«s of 
mankind, to whom every year is fundamentally 
alike, reganl the rapid and seemingly inconse¬ 
quent weather-change^ only so far as they tem¬ 
porarily affect individual health and comfort, and 
are unprepared to recognise in those phenomena 
the regular operation of jdiywcal law. Even 
well-informed newspapers mil as intciqu’eters of 
weather characteristics. When, during a momen¬ 
tary dearth of engrossing incident, the leader- 
writer chances to I'oview some striking meteoro- 
logi<*al aspect, maybe in connection with the 
cro]>s, it is treated as purely erratic and ind(*ter- 
iiiinate, tiinl as a theme (ov wonderment. Yet in 
the entire range of tlie natural forces there con 
bo no relation of cause to effect more sensitively 
!id|usU*d, or more retulily demonstrable, than that 
of the impact of primary energy to its final result 
in heat or cold, rain or drought. Cndcilying 
the daily weather fluctuation there is a directive 
force, working in cycles, which characterises the 
actiem of the several classes of phenomena com¬ 
posing our UK'teomlogy Ohaevvation of this 
governing principle in conneetion \\ith tempera¬ 
ture, wind-distiu’bnnce, and laiuhill, rcndci^ it 
possible to forecast the nt.un ii.eU'ojologK-al 
leatures of groups of yeacr., ami to crace a com¬ 
mon cycle even thre-ugh the long train of lutcr- 
mediato influences which r-cc.iVariy complicate 
the wcaLhor-conditions in the^c latitudes. 

From a very runote ]>ciiod the moon lias been 

3 oae<l to exercise a mystic intlueiice upon the 
i ami its inhabitants But apart from astro¬ 
logical mysticism and poetical ihapsody, tberc is 
still a witiespread belief that the moon is largely 
responsible lor the eccentricities of the British 
climate. During a R]ndl of bad weather Pater¬ 
familias consults his calemlar for the date of the 
next new mo(»n, in hojiefnl expectancy of an 
agreeable ihaiige when the silvery crescent again 
! adorns the sk}'. It is not, however, the mere 
I ph.isic change, of the moon that influences the 
I weather. Whatever power the moon may exert 
upon the earth’s atmosphere and the aqueous 
vapour suspended thei-ein, is due to our satellite’s 
position in what are called the nodes, or, in other 
words, her movements about the ecliptic. The 
measure of the moon’s contributory causation of 
weather-phenomena is ileterinined by her posifion 
relatively to the sun and the earth. It is also 
d<*pendent on the coincident stage of solar activity. 
The ordinary periods of gr-eatest lunar influence 
are the equinoxes, especially if the sun and moon 
be both in the equator, and the solar energy at 
the same time approaching its maximum. Such 
concurrences e.stauli'^h distinctive meteorological 
bases. They broadly characterise weather-phe¬ 
nomena over succeeding portions of time. In 
this connection it inupt be borne in mind that 
the equatorial and polar air-currents are, as it 
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were, the main arteries in the meteoi'olomcal 
circulation; also, t3iat the ej)hemeral weather- 
changes incidental to these latitudes result from 
intermediate and subsidiary inlluences.. 

Were there no positive evideiice of lunar 
potency, it might be iuferentially assumed that 
such a body the moon, sufficiently powerful 
to do the principal tide-work and to check tlje 
earth’s polar counterpoise, imiht strongly and 
variously iullueitce the vast play of terresU'ial 
ene^gies set in motion by the solar heat Our 
satellite is very far from being a mere inert 
vestige of creation. In her present evolutionary 
stage the moon is effective for the niodilied 
cosinicul function retjuisite in tlie changed con¬ 
dition of the earth. Not only the inoi^^anic 
world, hut every form of organic existence upon 
this planet, is affected by the moon’s subtle 
m^netism. 

The chief elements in the meteorological system 
are the alternately waving and Meaning solar 
energy, tlie aerial oceaii in which we live, and 
the aqueous ocean beneath it The main resul!,-' 
are found in the ligliter specific gravity of h»!ate'. j 
air, the expansive power of heat, and its teudemy 
to equalise itself in spice ; and in the consequent 
couutcr-elFort of Ics-i Iieatcii air to rectify the 
disturbe*! tM(ailibnum. lleULO perpetual evapora¬ 
tion and condensation, expi.'i'siC'U and coiitraction, 
cauMiig nocss'int disiuptiou in the sialic con¬ 
dition ol tlie atiuosplure, :m<l producing tcnipcra- 
luro variu ions, whni-diovurbance, ami raiufuli. 

In coiniii'in with every other form of terrestrial 
energy, our meteorology originates in the sun. 
Solar radiation is the jn-ime mover. Jiut the 
sun appears to diffuse two kinds of heating rays, 
one kind prevailing during the mavima, and the 
other during tlie miniimi, .solar periods. Each 
kind distinctively marks it- coiiieideiit weather- 
period. The impact of solar energy i.ills directly 
upon the equatorial zone. In the broad ocean- 
belt of calm, and gei.iT«lly over a considerable 
stretch of the tropical iutitu ie->, .mder the fervent 
rays of a vertical sun, a vast body of heated air, 
charged with aqueous vapour, is continually 
ascending to coii-sidewble altitudes. When the 
level is reached, in rarelied atmospheric strata, 
the attenuated vapour-laden air spreads hon/ou* 
tally. Meanwhile, the jiartial vacuum below is 
possessed by the cool ami denser currents from 
the north and soutli, which are in turn heated, 
and, ascending with tiieir aqueous biirtleii, main¬ 
tain the eternal upward and lateral flow. It 
iniglit be supposed that an enormous quantity of 
finely-divided watery particles suspended at u 
miiitmuiu elevation of thirty thousand feet, or 
more, would coalesce and form a misty canopy 
intercepting the sun’s rays. But molecular 
changes occur, and polarity is induced.* Diinng 
the biin-apot period these water moleculeR are 
less transparent to the iiiys of the sun, and under 
certain atmo'.pheric conditions the presence of 
the aqueous vapour is indicated by cirro and 
ciiTo-stratns clouds at a mtuiinum altitude of 
twenty-five thousand feet. This vapour is ulti¬ 
mately precipitated in the form of rain in 
different zones towards the Pole. When the 
pressure-gradient of the upper air is abnuimally 
steep the movement is very rapid, and wind 
disturbance and rainfall result in low latitudes. 
When the pressure gradient is normal, the move¬ 


ment is slower, and those phenomena occur in 
high latitudes. At t\tt minimum solar period, 
the current mainly flows onwai*d towards the 
Pole, and a Jarger proportion of its moisture is 
then deposited about the northern ice-cap. The 
angle of the pressure-gradient is closely connected 
with certain diurnal variations in vertical mag¬ 
netic force, or dip, in tlie same manner that the 
quantity of rainfall, and its ai*ea of distribution, 
ai-e coincident with similar diurnal vaiiationa in 
horizontal magnetic force, or declination. The 
phenomena produced by the action of the upper 
air-current must be regarded as distinct 
those of the lower atmosphere. It is to the 
correlation of these two forces that the incon¬ 
stant nature of our meteorology is chiefly due. 
The equatorial air-current 1ms a preponderating 
influence during sun-spot periods. Its mean 
altitudes are then reduced, and its gradients are 
generally steep. There is strong magnetic direc¬ 
tion, and consequent nmxiihum atmospheric dis¬ 
turbance and rainfall. But irre.spectivc of the 
solar peritnlicity, the altilude, velocity, and teni- 
I pei'alure of the vapour-laden upper air-current, 
particulaily at the spring and autumn equinoxes, 
chazacterise the weather for considerable periods, 
and over extended ifrcas. 

In Older to place this important relation clearly 
before the reader, let it be supposed that an 
cijuatorial air-current, originating in the Pacific 
Ocean, westward of Panama, flows in a northerly 
and easterly direction over the Aifierican con¬ 
tinent, and descends at a more or less steep 
gradient, cutibiiig it to impinge upon the Atlantic 
seaboaiHl in a zone comprising the foitieth and 
sixtieth parallels. Such an aiea would embrace 
that nursery of cyclonic di.«tui‘bance formed by 
the contact of tlie Gulf Stream with the cold 
Labrador current. \\’hatever might be the exist¬ 
ing weatlici-conditions in tiic Noith Atlantic, 
tlie reciprocal action of the two forces would 
change them. The inlluence of the upper air- 
ciiritmt, its volume, pre-ssurc-gradient, velocity, 
and temperature, and tliei’cfore its cyclonic or 
anti-cyclonic tendency, would continue to charac¬ 
terise the weather over a vast ai-ea, until its eflecta 
were neutralibed by some modification, possibly 
Ml the low'er atmosphere, such as an abnormal 
rise of temiierature farther to the south and 
west. 

If the solar energy wci'e constant, the wcather- 
coiulitions would be aKo constant, and season 
would probably succeed season with automatic 
uniformity. But, us already indicatciL the solar 
energy is subject to periodical change, and the 
several clasbcs of meteorological phenomena re¬ 
flect in a common cycle all the features of tlie solar 
periodicity. At regularly-recurring periods the 
glowing exterior of the sun is convulsed with 
stupendous fiery tempests. The full activity of 
this wild and terrible commotion constitutes the 
muxiuuuii of bfllar energy. At such times a 
jioeuliar ciqanatiun from the sun pervades inter- 
plunetaiy space, and more or less affects everv 
member of our planetary system. The earth 
reflects this subtle influence in its magnetic 
stomis, exalted auroral displays, and increased 
electrical activity; and it is not improbable that 
to an observer on Mars or Venus, a slight glow, 
conveying some appearance of luminosity, would 
at such periods be perceptible at the equator and 
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the Poles. The solar activity gradually subsides, 
until a comparatively quiescent minimum period 
is reached. The cycle occupies about eleven 
years, and the entire period may be grouped as 
follows: one year of minimum, then two years 
of mean or interme<llate energy, then four years 
of inci^^ing an<l decreasing maximum, or stin- 
sptfu period, succeeded by the wuning term of 
two years of intermediate, and two years of mini¬ 
mum, activity. 

It is an accepted fact that certain jHiriotUcal 
variations in teirestrial magnetism coincide with 
the solar uhnngos, and their close analogy to 
periodical variations in weatlier-phenomena is no 
less clearly estttbli»hed. But magnetic fluctua¬ 
tion holds a nearer relation to weather-perimlicity 
than mere coincidence. Terrestrial magnetism is 
an active principle in meteorology. Whether 
in auroras, intensified eurth-curi'ents, St Elmct’s 
fire, or any of its many subtle forms, it is botli 
an index and a mcasui'e of meteorological pheno¬ 
mena. That fascinating instrument the magneto¬ 
meter, in revealing every pliase of what may 
be termed solar meteorology, indicates tlu* ante¬ 
cedent principle, ami the barometer predicates 
the final result as exhibited in atmospheric dis¬ 
turbance and rainfall. Kvfiry one of those 
irregular, sp.isnHKljc oscillations of tlie magnet 
which make up the sum of daily magnetic in¬ 
equality, has a special meteorological value, and 
the record should be closely compared witli lluc- 
tuatious in atmospheric pressure and temperature. 

It nuwt not be supposeil that periodical weather- 
conditions marcii to their culmination in un¬ 
broken grudntioiis day by day, acconliiig to the 
almanac. While the progressive movement is 
maintained, th(.'rc is sometimes a short halt, or 
a step backwarils, or perhaps a ha^ty stride in 
advance. Even in the tropical zone, wliere the 
weather-conditions are not nearly so complicaUMl 
by intermediate influences as in zones further 
removeil from the eijuator, thei-e are apparent 
anuiualles. The rainiall, for example,* may in 
particular years be premature, or deferred, or 
unduly protracted. In these latitndes tliere is 
a general retaliation of final results, which has 
been aptly described ns a ‘lagging behind.’ But 
by dividing the solar cycle into three groups, 
representing tlie pha.scs of solar activity already 
described, the rainiall discloses three correspond¬ 
ing aven^jes. The rainfall of every related group 
of years is the result of its own special deter¬ 
minates, and in a complete zone it is therefore 
proportional to the daily range of nn^'netic iluc- 
tuation. Wlierever the local character of tlie 
rainfall fails to disclose its magnetic analogy, tlic 
district forms only a subsidiary system, ami the 
complement will be fouml in a direction tians- 
ver»e to the magnetic meridian. Dividing the 
whole rainfall of the eleven years* solar cycle 
into a hundred parts, the following projwrtions 
result: There are due to tlie minimum group 
of years twenty-nine parte ; to the iptermediato 
group, thirty-two parts; and to the maximum 
group, thirty-nine parts. Dealing in the samo 
way with the mean daily range of magnetic 
,in$^uality, a similar result is obtained—namely, 

'tfronty-nine, thirty-two, and thirty-nine parts 
respectively. The fractional ilitferences are here 
: omitted, as immaterial. Whether the analvsis be 
drawn .from tlie Cape of Good Hope rainfall of 


the past five decades, or from the general average 
of the Indian monsoon rain&ll for the same 
period, or from the British rainfall during the 
solar cycle^ en<led in 1887-88, these proportions 
are manitamed, and ai^ therefore constant. Such 
remarkable coincidence in the range of the two 
phenomena seems to point to magnetism, or 
electricity, if that name be preferred, as an 
inniorlaut factor in weather-conclifcions. 

Gales, hurricanes, and cyclones, os forms of 
atmospheric dibturbance, are subject to the com¬ 
mon periodicity, and are consequently more fre- 

3 iient and violent in sun-spot periods. The 
irect radiation of solar heat does not completely 
explain their periodical maxima, for the greatest 
terrestrial heat occurs about the time when those 
visitations are least frequent. There is evidence 
of another kind of heating ray, ever present in 
solar radiation, but most luffuential in times of 
solar activity. True cyclones are preceded and 
accompanied by electrical perturbation. Their 
radius, velocity, ami, within certain limits, direc¬ 
tion, are closely fonnccted with the magnetic 
forces. They probably originate in a higlily- 
polarised condition of the upper air, and tlieir 
rotation is pciSbibly set up by tlie interaction of 
the magnetic curreuts circulating round the earth 
from east to west 

The fact is faiiiiliar that cyclones, besides their 
jirogressive motion from point to iioint, liave a 
lotatory motion opposite lo the directum of 
clock-hands in the northern lieimsphere, and in 
the same <hrectiou as clock-hand« in the southern 
hemisphere. This diflert nee of direction is imly 
apparent and relative— and uniy ‘n ‘he souse tliat 
an observer at the equator fating no.tliwards u-ill 
have the ea-st towards right hand, or facing 
southwards, towai’ilo his left hand. 'J’he initial 
direction of cyclones is, in tfl t, alike in bi/tli 
llem^^plleres—Irom east lo west, 'J'he really 
significant feature in the rotation is that in 
both hemispliei'es cyclones curve outwards iVom 
the equator towards the magnetic I’oles, following 
in this cliaracteristic, as in otliers, a funilumental 
principle in cdei-tricity. 

The anti-cy<‘loue is the reverse action in the 
lower atmo^plle^e. The centre, insteail of being 
a medium of thermo-electric energy, as in the 
case of the cyclone, is a compact area of liigh air- 
pressure, oil the outskirts of which tliere is a 
slight outward and gyratory motion. As the 
waves of the aqueous ocean oi'C shuttered by con¬ 
tact with tlie shore, so are the cyclonic waves of 
the aerial ocean broken against anti-cyclonic 
systems. A cyclone sweeping out of the Gulf 
of Mexico, with expanding radius along the 
course of the Gulf Stream, and curving back 
upon tlic Canadian seaboard, may be shattered 
by the resistance of an anti-cyclone lying ovfer 
that region. Such an event, however, usually 
h.ippcns under peculiar iucteoi*ological aspects, 
as, for instance, the one just now passed, when 
the warm, humid equatorial air-current, quickened 
by the increasing solar energy, is in strong con¬ 
flict with the polar air-pressui'e, yet unsuuilued, 
by reason of the retardation before mentioned, 
causing a paitiol overhipping of two distinct 
pcricKls. 

Although no positive indication exista of 
I radical change, it would seem that our climate 
; is undergoing some gradual modification. There 
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is reason to believe that as the magnetic north 
in this country more closely approaches the 
geoginphical north, and again pas^s to the east 
of it, our climate will become considerably modi¬ 
fied as far as regaitls longer periods of well- 
defined weather, more regular seasons, wanner 
summers, and ctjhler winters; and possibly the 
occasional recurrence of the old-time pestilent 
epidemics, dne to the greater influence of easterly 
weather resulting from change of magnetic direc¬ 
tion. 

Of this easterly weather and its present effect 
upon our climate, much that is interesting might 
be relale«l. The whole subject has a very wide 
racticul interest. But limitation of space for- 
ids further extension. The loregoiug references 
to a few salient features in our meteorology may 
perbap> assist to indicate why the year 1887 was 
dry with n»>riiuil heat, the year 1888 cold with 
normal i-uiufall, and the year 1889 characterise<l 
by conflicting ,warm and cold air-cuiTcntR, pro¬ 
ducing violent sporiuiic rainbursts in various 
parts of the nortlierii hemisphere. They nif«; 
also serve to expliin why a perio<l of iiicr* nsed 
wind-disturbance and rainfall and higher v*jntci 
temperature may he anticipated, now that the 
solar energy is advuuv-ing to its maximum. 


WHAT CHKAT MEN THINK OF 'VORIC. 

Gtivius I ■ n* and ^iinp'e • lu-chmht an env'fdde 
gift; oidjiKiry men slaud in tlie valley and, in 
an attitude horn of innate herii-worship, gaze 
with awe iijuni the favoured ot the g<)d^ as tliey 
tread the mountain heights. Hut genius needs 
a backbone a very decided backbone—in ord<’r 
that its waywardne-js might )»e useful, and its 
daring lliglitH sonielhing other lhaii meteoric. A 
scnsitivt* and jiassionate luvirt allied !<> a vivid 
and j>owei'ful luiag: lation are undoubtedly the 
elements which go to luak*' the poet or artist; 
but to jucouiplish .inything worthy his cndoiv- 
meiits, tlic lavounil individual must have tliese 
gifts of his resting upon a sure foundation of 
common-sense and ri^isoii—m bliort, lie must have 
au early and detiiiite knowletlge of the import¬ 
ance of Work. And anything like hai»i)iness to 
himself c<in only accrue from the carrying of 
such knowledge into daily practice. 

Instead of preaching on this subject oui'selveSj 
using nj> as we go along this or that attractive 
saying of some notable man, all tlie while altering 
a word here or a phrase there, and so making in 
fact a }dagiaris<.'d hash winch we would like 
others to think our own—insti-nd of this, we are 
content that each clear truth or brilliant siiying 
shall be—what it should be—a star in its authoi-’s 
crown. So here are a fww of the utterances of 
great men on tlie subj’ect of w’ork. 

‘No matter,’ says Enieison„ ‘ wbat yonr w'ork 
is, let it be yours ; no matter if you aiv a tinker 
or preacher, blacksmith or preMdeiit, let what you 
are doing be organic, let it be in y<mr bones, and 

J 'ou ojK*!! the door by w'bieh the aliluence of 
leaven and earth shall stream into you.’ Again, 
be says; ‘ God will not have His work made 
manifest by .cowards. A man is relieved and 


gay when be has put bis heart into his work and 
done lus best; but what be bus said or done 
otherwise, shall give him no peace. It is a 
deliverance which does not deliver. In the 
attcmiit, his 'genius dest'rts him; no muse bc- 
friencls; no invention, no hope.’ 

‘Thej^ is one plain rule of life,’ says Stuart 
Mill, ‘eternally binding, and independent of all 
variations in creeds, einbiacing equally the 
greatest moraltics and the smallest. It is this— 
Try tliywdf linweariedly till thou findest the 
highest tiling thou art cajiable of doing, faculties 
ami outward circumstances being botli duly con¬ 
sidered ; and then i>o it.’ Ruakm, on being told 
of a man who was a genius, immediately inepured: 
‘ Does ho work • 

‘I find,’ observed Dr Livingstone, *tliat all 
eminent men \vork hard. Eminent geologists, 
minoralogi.sts, men of science, w(»rk liaid, and 
that both early and late.’ Mr Blackmoi’e, in 
AHce Lorraine, has told us liow ‘Mabel Lovojoy 
waited long, and wonderi'd, hoped, desiwiired, and 

I jretted ; and then work«*d bam and hoped again.’ 

I And the late President Garfield said : ‘The worst 
days of darkness through which I have ever 
jKissed have been greatly alleviated by throwing 
myself w'ltli all my tiiergy into some work relat¬ 
ing to others.’ 

‘Between vague w'avering Gapability,’ WTroto 
Carlyle, ‘and fixed indubitable I’erLrmance, 
w'Jiat a dilferenee I A certain inarticulate Self- 
consciousuesfi dwells dimly in u.s, tidiicli only 
our Works can render articulate and decisively 
discernible. Our W^n-ks art* the mirror wdierein 
the Spirit fimt sees its natural lineaments. 
Hence, loo, the folly <d that iiiiposMble “Know 
tbvsidf;” till it 1 h‘ translated into tliis jiai'tially 
j>o!>Mble <nie, “Know what thou canst work at.’’’ 
Again : ‘Taiy this other pivcept w'ell to heart, 
w’liich to me was of invaluable service: “Do 
till! duty winch lies luyirest thee,” which thou 
knouest to Ik* a Duty! Thy w*coiid Duty will 
alrisuly lui^'c become clearer.’ 

‘Dear to tlie heart of Oarlvle,’ says Paxton 
Iloal. ‘w'as that in(»ito of the old monks, “Labour 
IS worship.” We have met with some few men, 
and w'ilh w'omen too, who could not comprehend 
it* and to whom it was a dim, occult, mystical 
saving; they wante<l an explanation of it. Poor 
things I and we had no exjilaimtion to give, for 
tins IS one of those sa> mgs for winch no explana- 
ti(Hi w’lll suthce; it must be felt to be true; no 
aniiiunt of eonimeiilarv e.in else make it appear 
I'rasonable. To work is tin* bnmaii inisbion; he 
who slirinks from labour Bliriiiks fronrthe pur¬ 
pose of his existence. It is sad tbat*to so many 
thonsaiulB of pei'sons nowadays it should be 
necessary to say tlus. Labour is everlastingly 
noble and holy ; it is the source of all i>erfection ; 
no man can accoiujdi.sli, or become acconiphshed, 
without work ; it is the purifying fii-e, burning 
up the ]K)i8oning mul eorruptiiig infiuences emas¬ 
culating the manhood of the soiil.’ 

In (leorgi? Eliot’s Silas Mamcr wc have this 
of the solitary weaver: ‘“Yes, sir, yes,” said 
Marner meditatively ; “I should lia’ been bad off 
without my work; it was what I held by when 
everytliing else was gone from me.”’ 

Goethe says: ‘Fortune is the goddess of breath¬ 
ing men ; to feel her favours truly, we must live 
and be men who toil with their living minds 
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and bodie% and enjoy with tliem also.’ Again: 

‘ He who is born witli cfi^cities for any under¬ 
taking, finds in executing this the foii'cst xjortion 
of his being.’ 

‘Those,’said the great ])ainter Joshua Reynolds, 
‘who have undertaxen to write on our art, and 
liave reprcsenteil it as a kind of inspiration, as 
a gift bestowed upon peculiar favourites at their 
birth, seem to ensure a niuch more favourable 
disposition from their rwulei's, and liave a much 
more captivating and liberal air, than he who 
attempts to examine coldly whether there aix; 
any means by which this art may bo aetjuired, 
how the mind may be strengthened and exj».uKled, 
and what guides will show the way to einiuencci. 
It is very natural for thofse who are unac([«aink‘d 
with the cause of anything extraordinary, to be 
astonished at the effect., and to coiisi(h*i‘ it as a 
kind of magic. They who have never observed the 
gmdation by winch ari is acepured ; who sec only 
what Is the full result of long labour and applica¬ 
tion of an infinite number and inliniU- variety 
of acts, are apt to ojucludo, from their entiiHi 
inability to do the same at once, that it is not 
only inaccessildc to themsidve.s, bnt cun he tlone 
bv those only who have some gift of the nature 
of inspiration bestowed upon Uieiii.’ 

One of tlie most d<*eided and characteristic 
Utterances on the. sui>ieet of work, is that ot 
Geoige Henry Lewes. It sounds like a veriLible 
trumjiet-blast to siiiuiium yoUug dreaiiiers from 
a too long straying in llowerv paths and moonlit 
groves. ‘There is in the pn'sent day,’ he siiys, 
‘an overjdus of raving al»out genius, and its 
pi'escriptive rights of vagabondage, its irivspoiisi- 
bility, and its insubordmatiou to all tlie laws 
of coihiuon-sensi*. (toinmon-sense is so ju‘os.nc ! 
Yet it appe.u’s from the history of art that 
the real iiieu of genius did not rave alHUit j 
anything of the kind. Tliey weni resolute! 
workers, not idle dreamers. Tliey knew that i 
their genius was not a fren/y, not a superuatural 
thing at all, Init simply tlie colossal j»ro]>or- 
tious of faculties which, in a lesser degree, the 
meanest of luaiikind shared with tliem. Tliey 
knew that wliatever it wa.s, it n'ould not enable 
them to accomplish witli success the things they 
undertook uuh«s they dcvoU*d their whole entr¬ 
ies to the task. Would Michatd Angelo have 
uilt St Peter’s, sculptured tluj Moses, and mmle 
the walla of the Vatican sticred with tlie juvseiice 
of his gigantic pencil, luul he awaited insjmii- 
tion while his works were in progress t Would 
Riil>ena have dazzled all the galleries of Europt*, 
had he allowed his brush to hesitate? wouhl 
Beethoven and Mozart have pourwl out their 
souls into such abundant melodies? would Goethe 
have written the sixty volumes of his works—luwl 
they not often, very often, .sjit down like drudg(*.s 
to an unwilling task, and found tliemselves 
speedily engrossed with that to which they witc 
80 averse ? ’ ^ 

“‘Use the pen," says a thoughtful and subtle 
author; “ there is no magic in it; but it keeps 
the mind from sbiggering alamt.” This is an 
aphorism which should be prink*d in letters of 
■gold over the studio door of every artist. Use 
tlie peu or the brush ; do not jiause, do not trifle, 
have no misgiviniffl; but ket*p your mind from 
staggfsring alxnit l>y fixing it re.solulidy on the 
XQAtttf btffore you, and then all that you ccia do 
.. . 


you will do: inspiration will not enable you to 
^o more. Write or paint: act, do not liesitate. 
If wllat you have wi'ittcn or jiainted shoiUd turn 
out imperfect, you can correct it, and the correc¬ 
tion will be more efficient tliaii that correction 
which takes place in the shifting thoughts of 
heritation. l:ou will learn from your failures 
infinitely more than from the vague wandeiing 
reflections of a mind loosened fi'om its moorings ; 
hecause the failure is absolute, it is jirecise, it 
stands bodily Inffore. you; your eyes and judg¬ 
ment cannot In* juggled with ; you know whether 
a ci'rlam verse is harmonious, whether the rhyme 
IS there or not there ; but in the other case you 
not only can juggle with y(»urself, but do so, 
tile very mdetenuinateiiess of your tbouglits 
makes you do so; as long as tlie idea is 
not iiositively clotlied in its artistic form, it 
iH iiimossible accurately to sav wliat it will 
be. The nuigic of -the mui lies in the con¬ 
centration of yowr thoughts ujioii one object. 
Let your pen fall, b(*gm to In He with blotting- 
pap<‘r, look at the eeihiig, bite y»ur nails, and 
otlierwise dally uitli your jmi* 2 M>se, and you 
waste your time, scatter your thoughts, and 
rejniw tlie iien’oiis energy nt‘cessary lor your 
tusk. Some men <lally and dally, hesitate and 
tnffe until the 'last possible inoinenl, and wlieii 
the printer’s boy is knocking at tlie door, they 
begin; nenssity goading them, tliey wrib* with 
singular rajmlity, and witli singular success ; they 
are a-sLoiiislied at tlieiuseh <-.s. Wliat ls the secret V 
Simply this; they have bad no time to hesitate, 
t V.nei'iik.ikng their j*owers up(*ii tlie one object 
Kioie liiiin, tiiey have ilom > bu tlie\ coaW 

do.’ 

Of course Charles Lamb uilii lus sly and 
delightful humouj must netds }o(»k at tins matter 
m unotluT and ahog-ulier d'd'ereiit liglit. ‘1 
wish,’ he says in a Icttei’ 'o \^^ndswo^tll, ‘that 
all the year wevi‘ bohday ; I am sure that indo¬ 
lence—indefeasible indolence-—is the true state 
oi man, and business the invention ol tlie old 
Teaser, whow interference diHimed Adam to an 
apron and set linn a-hocung. I’eii and ink, and 
clerks and desks, were the reliiiemeiils oi tliis 
old torturer some thousand years aftiT, under 
jirctence of ‘‘(’onuiiercc allying distant shores, 
piDiiioting and diffusing knowledge, good,” &c.’ 


ACROSS THE SEA. 

Smooth o’er the yellow sund the wateis spread 
And deeiien, till the bay is one rich glow 
Of enietdld light, while munuurously low 
Fails the sad rhythm of old Ocean’s treutl. 

Oh sea, thy song ! When jMirting toais are shed, 
W’heii the sails gleam and favoining bteozes blow, 
Wheh in moonlighted nii.sl, the rough ‘Heave-ho !* 
Ijoosens the anchor, and farewells aic said— 

Thy song breathed inland fiom the moaning shore, 
Its deep wave-choiuB wakening wild and fiee. 

Will lull us into^jiadness, o'er and o'er 
Sounding Aioliaii strings of ineinory— 

A voice—an echo—muiiauriin; evermore 
Of one true heait that beats acioss the sea. 

C. A. Dawsozt. 
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BUSHRANGING YARNS. 

Every country luw at some time or other lia»l 
its own tyjm of what the Yankees call ‘loa-I- 
i^ents.’ lUiliaii banditti have long held a place 
in story as romantic scoundrels, whose pic- 
turcsfjueness went far to utone for their sins, 
though sceptic.'' have not been wanting to insinu¬ 
ate that they did m‘t !t]wiy.-> pursue their avoca¬ 
tion in t) e ‘green vtlcul Jai-ket with a two inch 
tad’ in which Mr 'I’lipaian distinguisbed him- 
A glamour of romance hung louiid the 
‘.gentleman of the roml’ who ‘stuck-up’ our 
ahCGstors ill such a courtc‘Ou-=i, polished, and 
gentlemanly manner that it must liave been 
quite a pleasuie to be robbed. IJick Turpin, 
too, and Uobin Hood, the king of outlaws, when 
will they be forgotten? Never, surely, while 
the English language lasts. 

This universal tendency to canonise into a 
hero every one that rides a horse and robs, bus 
thrown a halo over even the Australian bush¬ 
ranger. Some people—generally town-dwellers 
who have not the pleasure of a personal acquaint¬ 
ance—consider him a splendid fellow', cruelly 
treated by the police. What the police think, 
is quite another thing; but then they are pre¬ 
judiced, perhaps, by being so trequently shot, 
the gentlest of bushrangers never ml'^sing a 
chance at a ‘bobby.’ It is a case of no quaiter 
on one side at least; and ns the otlicr side Is 
frequently hampered by red-tape and uniforms, 
chasing bushrangers is not ulw'ays an uumixed 
bliss. 

It is ea.sy to see how bushranging ^rose in 
convict settlements in the early days. A prisoner 
escaped, made for the bush, and having nothing 
to live on, was forced to stcub Ho never got 
home-sick, for convict life in Hhoae days was by 
no means ‘all beer and skittles,’ especially for 
a runaway ; so, though sure of a w'arm wel¬ 
come from his old friend the cat, he restrained 
his longing and stopped away. Old prisoners to 
a man were his friends, warning him of danger, 
and putting jiursuers oh' the track ; good oSices, | 


in return for wdiich the bushranger made a 
point of never robbing one of the convict class; 
still fuil-her keeping up his popularity by 
being generous at other folk’s expense, a plan 
coiumun w'ith ‘kiiiglits of the road ’ in all ages, 
and which has ofteft prevented or delayed their 
capture. 

Tasmania has produced bushrangei's of a rather 
too thrilling type, wdiosc exploits w'ould hardly 
make nice reading, it is said ; audios some of 
the police were old convicts, it w'os often some 
time before these buahraugers were caught. South 
Australia, not having been a convict settlement, 
bus not experienced much exciting work on her 
owui account, only a few half-hearted attempts 
being made; partly, perhaps, because her mounted 
police had a nasty w'uy of captuiing a man first 
and asking his name afterwards, which was 
disconcerting to bushrangers, and sometimes to 
other pcqple too. Tor instance, an inspector 
and some troopers were hunting for escaped 
Tasmanian bushrangers in Kangaroo Island. 
Seeing three men come out of a hut, they 
rushed upon them, knocked them down, knelt 
oh their chests, and liolding pistols to their 

heads, demaiuled their names. ‘P-* ga.sped 

the inspector’s captive ; and this being the name 
of a wcll-kiiowu settler, the three representa¬ 
tives of the law had to get up and apologise. 
The foi-egoing proceedings may secyi rather 
uncoi'emonious, but it should be remembered 
that if a policeman asked a bushranger his 
name, the chances were that he did not live to 
receive an answer. 

Tlie South Australian police have always tried 
to give their quarry as little chance of escape or 
retaliation as possible ; while others who pre¬ 
ferred to make sure of the identity of their 
man often d?ed of their success. Two Tasmanian 
policemen knocked at the door of a 'hut one 
night with the words, ‘Open to the police.’ 
The door was opened at once, and they were 
both shot dow'n; one falling dead on the thres¬ 
hold, while the other managed to drag himself 
away in the darkness. It does not do to be 
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too straightforward with men of that stamp; 
a pat on the shoulder *ia the Queen’s name’ by 
no means meets the case, and any one who tried 
it would not be likely to repeat the experiment 
A police magistrate and a trooper were once in 
hot pursuit of Morgan, tlic well-known bush- 
rapger. He made for some young timber, and 
disappeared. They followe<l till they came to 
his camp, where they stayed, in the hope of his 
return. Most incautiously, they lighteil a fire. 
Morgan came back, ma<le a rustling to attract 
their attention, and when they came to the 
door to look out, shot them both dead. One 
'Would think that a fow aifaii's of tliis kind 
would cool the ardour of the w’annost admirers 
of the noble bushranger; but then the sufferers 
were policemen, who are popularly supposed not 
to feel ill-treatment^ or to mind being killed 
now and then in performance of their duty. 
Perhaps a personal .experience of sticking-np 
might l»e more effectual, especially if their hero, 
besides relieving them of all spare caOj, required 
them to swap liorse.®, greatly to their own dis¬ 
advantage, an engaging little way he has some¬ 
times. 

It must be a di<»agrecablc shock to a lonely 
traveller to find himself covered by a revolver, 
perhaps tw’o, and to have to stand by with his 
hands above his head while the robbers pro<'eed 
to appropriate Ids valiiable.s. Mhul-npl’ too, 
the woitls with which bushrangers demand sub¬ 
mission, simply ad<l insult to injury, lor a ‘Imil’ 
is a contrivance somewhat on the principle of 
the stocks in which a cow’s head is fixed while 
she is milked. 

A notable example of pluck was draw'n by 
a woman in Queensland. She was alone when 
she saw some men approaching, \Uiom she 
rightly guessed to be bushrangers. There was 
a considerable amount of money in the house, 
and for a moment she <lid not know what to 
do. Fortunately, it was in notes. She rolled 
them into a ball, and slipped them inside her 
dress and under her ai'in juvt as the men, who 
w'ere masked, came in. What her feelings were 
when, after searching the hou'5e, tliey proceeded 
to search her, may be imagined ; but she kept 
her own cSunscl, and saved the money, for, being 
a woman, she was not required to hold up her 
arms. 

Pluck and cheek are the two most striking 
characteristics of bushrangers, and it is perhaps 
the latter which commands most admiration. 
There certainly is something, very impressive 
in the cheek of a handful of men who ‘stick- 
up’ not only a station or a bank, but a whole 
town, as the Kelleys did. But, then, Ned Kelly 
had gained a wonderful hold on people’s minds, 
and did things with a high and lonlly air, as, 
foi* instance, when he politely returned a very 
valuable horse on being informed that it be¬ 
longed to a ludy. He seemed invulnerable too; 


bullets passed hannless, and people began to 
think he bore a charmed life, till they found 
that he wore armour, made from jdoughshares 
by a frientlly smith. He even wore a helmet, 
and would, in fact, have been more at home 
when armour was the rule. Had he been bom 
in the days of chivalry, he might have been a 
famous knight, and his feats of arms sung by 
poets, ami handed down to his descendants as 
a proud inheritance; but as he had the misfor¬ 
tune to stumble on the nineteenth century, when 
it is not the thing to ride about killing people 
and appropriating their property, he was not 
appreciated, hut^ after a long chase, was caught 
and hanged. 

Such a very mild instance of bushranging 
that the sufferer—the manager of a run—de¬ 
scribed it as ‘ being stuck-tip in a friendly sort 
of way,’ ocouiTed in South Australia between 
forty and fifty years ago. lie had been warned 
that three men had stuck-up and robbed a man’s 
hut and fired at his wife, so had kq»t watch all 
night. The shepherds went out early in the 
morning, leaving liim alone ; still no one came. 
When the shepherds returned to breakfast, three 
<»tlK*r men were with them ; but they had often 
called ill, in passing fix)m their work, ami though 

they carried guns, Mr M-thought nothing ol 

it, till one marched in and demanded ‘tucker,’ 
while another stooil gun in hand at the window, 
and tlie third nionnte<l guai'd at the door ; then 
it dawned upon him that he was uumislakably 
htuck-up. lie aske<l them if they had taken to 
the bush, and receiving a cool affirmative, said 
he wouhl give them nothing; they must take 
what they wanted. ‘Well, wc don’t want niucli,’ 
said the spokesman. ‘To begin witli, wlicre’s 
the damper?’ Being told that there wa.s only 
one bake<l, he sai<l: ‘ Well, I won’t take alland 
cutting it in two, took half. After taking some 
tea and sugar, lie lusked for meat. Fimling that 
thei’e was none coolce<l, but some in the pot 
boiling, the men decided to wait, their leader 
meanwhile appropriating half of the managci’s 
lunmunitioiL After patiently waiting till the 
meat was ready, he produced a bottle of brandy, 
and insisted on every one taking a <hink as a 
parting compliment, then took himself olf with 
a friendly ‘ Good-moming.’ These were but 
raw beginners in the biishranging line, and 
were not destined to achieve greatness therein; 
for a few days later they stuck-up a bush public- 
house, got tipsy, and were most ingloriously 
cauglit in consequence. ,, 

But Morgan, already mentioned, brought it 
quite to a fine art,„6howing a good deal of grim 
humour too. As a Red Indian tortures his 
victims and gloats over iheir pains, so Morgan 
aggravated his, and thoroughly enjoyed their 
discomfort; in fact, he became quite an oitist 
in aggravation, and while he stole people’s 
money, or, worse still, their horses, he took 
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special pains to do it in the most provoking a large one for himself—a proceeding vhich had 
way. The following are a few of the yams the iloiible aclvantage af increasing hia popularity 


told about him. " 

The overseer of a ran was visiting one of . “ "‘>1 *>6 f«" tnat he was getting quite artistic 
theshcpherds-h.^,. on entering, he saw a man JL^ranT'see'^'lLir'Sem rn'rte?? 
lying on the bunh. uoing here ? horses stolen were unenviable enough ; signing 

he saitl. * Tityn out of this ! cheques for a man one detested might perhaps^ 

The next thing he knew, a revolver was nn- wortjo ; but for ‘pure cussedness/ as the Ameri- 
pleasantly near his head. ‘ Throw np your hands cans would say, the following stands unexcelled, 
or III put daylight through you/ remarked a Wc quote word for word from an account written 
<lrawlin«» voice in a by-the-way sort of manner, by a well-known Australian near wliose run the 


■ vexed his victim. 


^Bail-up in that corner.* 


affair took place. Morgan had met the manager 


Mr — obcyci Morgan then bound him, .and f nm riding through the bush. ‘ The manager 
.. t 1 . " . . , , ’ . rode with him a short distance, when he said to 

mounting, led him ignomimously to a post j. jy ’ „ . 

Having tied liiiii up scciirely, he wont on tr. the 1 ,^.^ g^t my brand on.”—“Ah, just you 

head station, where he found the owner sitting tumble off your nag, or 111 put daylight through 
•down to dinner. ‘Can I have some tucker T he voiir carcase,** said the bushranger, pointing a 
asked. loaded revolver at his head. Thu argument M'as 

‘Oh yes ; go to the kitchen and they will give unanswerable,so B-hudito dismount. “Now,** 

you some.—I didn’t much like the look of the continued Morgan, “pull off your clothes, all of 

fellow,’ said Mr O-iu telling tlie story, ‘so I them.” This was done, t^nd B- stood under 

turned my head to sue if my guu wjw in easy t^rifan. The day was scorching hot, “Now make 
distance. It was loaded with ball, us I intended tracks forborne;” and off starteil poor B —- to 
to shoot a bullock. On turning round again, I walk nine miles in the burning sun.’ 
saw a five-barrelled revolver close to my face, Morgan’s last apjvarance was in Victoria, where 
while I liearil tlie words, “Oh no, Mr U-; he stuek-up a station, assembleil all the people 


that game won’t do. You bail-iip m that corner in one room, and maile the daughters of the house 

and keep quiet." Well/sai<l O- ^ ‘I had to play the piano all night. In the morning, as he 

doit, while tlie rascal, cofdly placing a revolver on was walking between the owner of the run and 
each sifle of his plate, procueilod to eat my dinner, a neighbouj*, carrying ns usual two^revolvers, a 
He then took my gun, and bailcd-uji two or tliree station haiul caiiglit up a gun. took aim at forty j 
people I had on the place, took about seventy-five yards, ami shot him through the back. I 

poiiu'ls’ worth <)l property m the sliape of horses, Such are some ol the yai-ns toM about old-time ' 
saddles, biitlles, and rations; ami then in the bii.diranging. The great severity exerciseil to 
afternoon mounted his horse ami took his de- wards convict may be said to have started it, by 


I making men desperate and predisjiosing ' 


parture, .saying at the last moment, “ Mr (i-, making men desperate and predisjiosing people to 

von had better look after that ovei’seer of yours, sympathise. For it is not every one who would 
He’s tiu'l to a corner-post at the otlier end of the care to hand a lellow-creatiire over to the treat- 
horse p.uldock. I s’jHict he’s most dead by this nicnt which, if nil accounts he true, the convicts 
time.”’ sullereil then. Among the later genenition the 

Not long after this Morgan stmk-np a station men hav^ as a rule, been wanted for horse or 
both the owners of which were quite* young cattle stealing, and have taken to the hush to 
fellows. The elder brotlior wa^ ilraftmg cattle in avoid the police. Others, again, have taken to it 
the stockyai'il when Morgan ro<le up. ‘ Buil-up, from a love of ex<‘itemcnt or a craving for noto- 
all you fcUoivs in a row* along'^ide that fence there,* riety. It is not safe to be positive about aiiy- 
was the bushraiigei'''! Iir4 or<ler. The men obeyeil; tiling, but the days of bushranging seem nearly 

but young 1C-demurred. ‘ Hand over one of over. It is more than ten years now since the 

those pistols ami fight me tail'/ho sai<l.—‘No, no; Kelly gang were dispersed, and as yet they 
that don’t suit me,’ was the answer. ‘ Bail-up, or have had no successors, save for a few spasmodic 
I’ll put a bullet Ihrough you.’ Siicli an invita- attempts from the would-be-hcro type, which 
tion was not to be gainsaid. .Just then the hardly count, the ‘ heroes ’ as a rule being onlj'too 


younger brother looked out to sec wdiat the 
matter was, was instantly covered by Morgan’s 


glad to sink into private life again. The country 
gets more settled year by year, and thmigh there 


revolver, and onicred to ‘Come out there, and are rough men and rough times on gflld rushes or 
bail-up alongside tho'^e men.’ Having got all his new mining towns, the revolver does not flourish 
prisoners together, Morgan S4;t one of his men with such w'lM luxuriance as in the ‘ Wild Westj* 
to Jceep guarti, and proceetled to take possession ami the bowie-knife is foi Innately unknown. As 
of the two best hoi*ses and destroy arms soon as a ru>h is 8tartc<l, wanlens are on the 
and ammunition. ground to settle disputes, ami the law w repre- 

Moigan’s next was to stick-up a wool-shed at sented by mountol troopers, so there is no chance 
shearing-time, and order the overseer, against for every one to ‘do ns seemed ^ood in hia 
whom he had a grudge, to cdme out and kneel own eyes,’ tfts appears to be the practice in fron- 
down to be shot. The man’s wife rushed out and tier States, unless American writers have cruelly 
threw herself before her husband, imploring misrepresented their countrymen. So the bush- 
Morgan to shoot her instead. He told the man ranger of the future, if he ever appears, will have 
he might ‘clear out/ wliich gracious permission to be very wide awake, and asniartman altogether, 
did not nee<I to he repeated. He then amused to carry on bis trade at all, and the game would 
himself by stantling over tlie owner and making be scarcely worth the candle. There may be 
him sign cheques for all the shearers, and finally openings in the burglary line or in other sophis- 
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ticated forma of stealing—mining swindles, for 
instance; but tho day for that pictm^esque straight 
forward form of robbery called bushranging is 
post 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

• THE BO^ANCE OF A WHECK. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII.—CAPE HORN. 

It was on one of the closing days of the month of 
December tliat I brought the barque’s head to 
a west south-west com-so for the rounding of 
Cape Horn. It was happily the summer season 
in those parts, their midsummer, indeeil, and I was 
glad to believe that the diorrors of tliis passage 
would be mitigated by a sun that in the month of 
June shines for scarcely six Iiours in the day over 
the icc-ladeu surge oi tliis, the most inhospitable, 
the most bitterly dreary tract of waters upon the 
face of the world. '* 

Down to tho latitude of the Falkland Islands 
we had siglitod, from the hour of my taking com¬ 
mand of the barque, but four sail, so vast w the 
ocean, and so minute a speck dues a ship make 
ui)on it. But whilst the loom of the land about 
Berkley Sound was hanging :n a blue and win<ly 
shadow, with a gleam as of snow upon it away out 
upon our starboard beam, we fell in with a whaler, 
a vessel rijmed as ours was; a round-bowiMl, 
motherly old craft, jogging along under a load ot 
boats suspended over her sides from the extremi¬ 
ties of thick wooden davits. 

She had been visible at daybreak right aliea<l, 
and she was showing clear upon the sea over our 
bow, when I came on deck shortly after eight 
bells to relieve Lush, wlio had had the watch 
since four o’clock. 

‘ What have we there?’ said I, bringing Braine’.s 
old leather tele.soopi* out of the companion and 
putting my eye to it ‘A squab old whaler, as I 
may suppose by her boats: Cape Horn topgal- 
lant-niaste; a sawed-oif square sea-wagon utter 
the true Nantucket pattern.’ 

* 1 ’ve been awaiting for you to come on ileck,’ 
said the carpenter. * M’e don’t want to run her 
down. WeVc got notlieu to say to her, and so 
’ud better keep out of hail.—Shift the course will 
you, sir V 

There was nothing in the dr to qualify the 
offensive tone of command with which lie 
addressed me. 1 looked at him fixedly, taking 
care, however, to keep a good grip on my 
temper. 

‘ What are yon afraid of ?’ I asked. ‘ Are any 
of the crew *likely to hail her if we pass wdthin 
speaking distance V 

^I’d like to know what man there is anioiig-st 
118 as ’ud have the courage to do it,’ he exclaimed, 
his face doikening to the though^ and his eyes 
travelling up and down my body, as tliough in 
search of some part on which to fettle. 

‘ Why wait me to shift your helm, man V 
said I. • 

‘The navigation’s in your hands,’ he answered 
sullenly * ‘if your calculations don’t turn out 
eori-ect, it mustn’t be because of any man amedd- 
lilig with the course whilst you wne» below.’ 

Temple at this moment arrived on’deck 
and joined me. 

*A ■ylty to nm away,* said I; ‘we’re sailing 


three feet to that chap’s one, and will be passing 
him like smoke. There’s been nothing to look 
at for a long time. It’ll be a treat to our shore- 
going eyes to @ce a strange face, though we catch 
but a glimpse. You don’t think i’Uhail her, I 
hope ?’ 

‘/hope!’ he responded with a coarse ironical 
sneer aiul a rude stare of suspicion. ♦ 

‘By Jove, then,’ said i, with an effusion of 
temper I instantly regretted, ‘since you have 
forced this command upon me, I’ll take wliat 
privileges it confers, and be hanged to it! My 
orders are to keep the ship ns she goes. If you 
disobey me, I ’ll call the crew aft, and charge 
them to observe that any miscalculations in my 
navigation will be owing to your interference.’ 

The fellow scowled, and looked ahead at the 
vessel, and then at a knot of sailors who were 
standing at the galley, and I could that he 
was at a loss; in fact, a minute after, never 
having spoken a word, during which time he 
frequently sent his gaxe at the cnift over the 
bow, he abi'uptly c^os<^ed to the lee side of the 
dock an«l fell to patrolling, coming now and again 
to a stand to leewmtl of the sailor at the helm, 
witli whom he would excliange a few words, 
whilst he swayed on his rounded shanks, with 
his arms foliled upon his breast, occasionally 
stooping to obtain a view of the whaler under the 
curve of the fore-course. 

It was his watch below, and at another time he 
would have promjitlv gone fonvaril. Hih remaiii- 
nig on dock signified an ini-ulting menace, an 
impudent threat to watch me, and to guard his 
own and tlie crewN interests against me. But 1 
was resolved not to seem to notice this helnuiour, 
nor even to appear conscious of his probeuce. 

The men observing that Lush kept tho deck, 
came out of tlie galley and forecastle, and with 
abrupt shifting iiiotion.s gradually drew aft to the 
lino of the qinu'ter-deek lail, uhich they over¬ 
hung, feigning to watch the ship we were over¬ 
taking, thuugli nothing could be inoi’e obvious 
than their i-eat motive in drawing ait in thi.s 
fu'^hioii. Wetherly alone kept forward. He 
.stood leaning in the galley door, smoking a sliort 
pipe ill as cai*eless and imconcernod a posture os 
you would look to see in a lounging fellow sailing 
up tlic river Thames. 

‘The brutes ai-e terribly in earnest,’ said 1 to 
Miiw Temple, as we stood together under tho lee 
of the weather cjuarter-boat for the shelter of it. 

‘ If ei?er I had had a doubt of tlie wisdom of my 
conduct in this business, the presence of that 
group yonder would extinguish it for good and 
all’ 

‘Forgive me,’ she exclaimed; ‘but were you 
well advised in not altering the course of this 
vessel?’ , 

‘ The fellows must not know that I am afraid 
of them, or believe me to be without some resolu- 
tion.of character.’ 

‘AVlmt would happen were you to attempt to 
hail that ship there?’ she asked, with her eyes 
enlargiim to the fear that accompanied the ques¬ 
tion, and her lips quivering us thev closed to a 
blast of wind sweeping in a long liowl betwixt 
the rail and the keel ot the boat. 

*I do not intend to hail her,’ I replied; ‘and 
we will not, therefore, distract our minds with 
conjectures.—Let us rather wonder,* 1 went on, 
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forcing a light air of cheerfulness upon me, * what out of which all the calking appeared to have 
those whalemen will think of yo# when they dropped We were pawing her as tx roll of smoke 
catch a sight of your figure? Will they take might. 

you to be captain or chief-mate , ‘ Barque ahoy !’ bawled the long slab-sided man 

She smiled, and slightly coloured. Indeed, at in the luizzen rig«ging in the nasal accents of the 
a little distance, with the rail to hide her dress, 'longshore Yankee. 

she would very well have passed for a young Lush at iny side stoml grimly staring. Several 

man, habitedsas she was in Cajitain Braiiie’s lon<j of the crew on the quarter-deck were now wakh- 

f )ilot coat and his wide-awake, which entirely hid ing me continuously. 

ler hair to the level of her cars, and which she ‘ Wliat barque air you V came in a hurricane 
kept seated on her head by means of a piece of nasal mtie out of the whaler’s mizzeu shrouds, 
black tape passed under her chin. But shall I 'J'ljei*e was no reply fi*om us. 

tell you that her beauty borrowed a new and ‘Barque aboy, 1 say!’ yelled the man with a 

fascinating freshness of grace from the very frantic gesture of astoiii^iment: ‘where air you 
oddity of her attire? For my part, I found her bouiul, and what ship might you be?’ 
more admirable iii the perfections of her fawi and The ha<hj ]llanche rushed on ; nevertheless, 
form, grotesquely clothed as she was, than had were we yet so close to the whaler even when 
she come to my side but now from the hands of we had her on our quarter that I could easily 
the most fasliioiiable dres'^maker and the most distinguish the features of the man who had 
modisli of hairdressers and miiliiicrs. hailed us as he hung motionles.'^, as though 

Tlie name of the ol<l winder lifted clear in long withered by some blast fi^nii the skies, in the 
white letters to the heave of her square stern olV mizzen rigging with his mouth wide open, whilst 
the spread of froth that raced from under her an expression of inimitable amazement was visible 
count<*r : Maria. Janr Taijfor wa.s her title, ami I in the rows of faces along the bulwark rail, white 
remember it now as I cun remember very much and coloured alternately, like the keys of a piano- 
amaller matters which entere<l into that abomin- forte. 

able time. The green and weedy and rust-stiiined On a sudden the tuan sprung ont of the mizzen 
fabric, heeling to the pressure of the wind, and shrouds on to the deck ; his legs were immensely 
making prodigious weather ol ibe I’acific surge as long, and he was habited in a short monkey 
she crushed into tlie violet hollow with a com- jack«‘t He started to run for the foiHicaNtle, and 
motion of foam .such as no whale wliicli ever her Ids prodigious strides made one tliink of a pair 
boats had made fast to could have raised in its of tongs put into motion by some electrical 
death-agony, «vaime<l and i?tagge,red along with power. He gaineil the forecastle head, where for 
frc(pient wold slautings of her spars, iijion wldcdi one moment he stood surveying us, then bringing 
her ill-patched .sails pull(*d in disorderly spaces, liis hands to his face, Ikj made what is known 
A whole mob of people, black, uraiig<;-coloured, to schoolboys as a ‘long-nose’ at us, turning a 
and w’liitc stared at us Ironi under all kinds of little .sideways, that W'e might cleaily observe the 
singular lieadgear over lier we.iLher rail, ami a limidliating derisiveness ol his posture. In this 
man .swinging otl in tile miz/en shrouds, api>ar- attitude he remained whilst a man might have 
ently waited lor us to come, abreast to hail ns. eouiite«l twenty; after wdiich, with tlie air of a 
As our clipjier keel swept in thuiuler to her person wdiose mind has been relieved, he leisurely 
quarter, scarcely more water than a pi.stol-sliot made liis w’ay aft. A little while later the old 
could measure, dividing us, Lush came u)) from whaler w^is plunging amul the wldte throbbings 
to leeward and btood beside me, but w’ltlioiit of her own cliurniiig along mile astern; and in 
speaking, .'«imply holding himself in readiness— half an hour she looked to be scarcely more than 
as T might witness in the sulky determined a gleam out in the cohl blue air, wliere there 
exprebsiou in the villain’.s lace—to silence me if seemed a dimness in the atmosphere as ot the 
I should attempt to hail. I glanced at liim IJtiw’ing of crystals off the melting heads of the 
askant, running my eye doivn his round-backed high seas. 

muscular figure, and then pul mi a behaviour of It wa.s not till then that Lusli left the deck, 
perfect insensibility t<i his presence This little incident was as stern a warrant of 

‘How Umching is the sight of a stmiige face,’ the <U>jio'><ition ol the crew' as they could have 
said I to Miss Temple, ‘eiieountered in the’heart ilesired to make me understand. It proved their 
of such a w’afete as this ! Bougli as tlio-se lellow’s possession of a quality of suspicion, ot a character 
are, how could one take tliem by tlic Iiand ! witli so ungovernably insolent and daring, tlmt T might 
what pleasure eoiiM one listen to tlicir voices! w’ell believe, were it transformed iiit5 passion by 
Would to God we were aboard of her!’ And I di.sappoiiitment or insincerity on my part, there 
binmght my foot with a stamp of inomentar}' was no infamy it would not render them equal 
pqignaiit impatience to tlie ileck. U». 

Our own crew staring at the wdialer'over the I do not know that I considered myself very 
quarter-deck bulwarks were incc8.santly bringing fortunate because of the fine weather which 
their eyes away from h»r to fix them iipoi\ me attended the baivjue in her passage of the Horn, 
with a manlier of angry 8Usj)icion that it was im- Fur better, I soinctmies thought, than the strong 
possible to mistake. The noi^^ of the roaring of southerly I#eeze, the dying skies of dark w'inter 
the w’ind in her canvas w’as loud in the pouring blue, the brilliant rolling and foaming of long 
air; the blue waters foamed viciously to her tall arr<iy.s of billows brimming in cream to the ivory 
catheads, and her green and rusty bends sliowed white sides of the little ship, and aiding her 
raggwlly umM the trothiug, foaming and seething licadlong tlight with floating buoyant liftings and 
curves of the boiling smother ru.ehing past her; fallings that timed the measures of her nimble 
here and there aft was the muddy glint of u disc sea-dance with her waving mastheads as the batOu 
of begrimed ^window amid the lino of her scams, of a band conductor keeps the elbows of his 
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eddlers quivering in unison—far better might the whiskers, eyebrows, and falls of front hair 
it have been for us, I wouKl often think, had the which obacirt«d their coimt^ances, stood looking 
month been the mid-wiuter of the Horn, with upon the chart with Lush in the thick of them, 
heavy westerly gales to oppose our entrance into and Forrest’s mutinous, dare-devil, rolling face 
the Paciftc Ocean, and fields of ice to hinder us consi)icuous over the epicenter's shoulder, 
yet, with some disa^ter on top to foi’ce us to bear ‘Isow, men, what is it you want to know I' 
away as the M'ind iniglit i)ermit for the nearest said I. 

port *We’i-e a steering by the comifafts up above 

The roumUng of this giant iron headland was nor’-iior’-we'«V answered Lush; ‘will ye be 
absolutely uneventful. A fire was lighted in the pleii&ed to tell us how ye make tlmjt right ?* 
little stove in the cabin, and by it, during my 1 had to fetch a pair of parallel rulers to render 
watch below, Miss Temple and I would sit ex- niy answer intelligible to the illiteiiite crepures 
changing our hopes and fears, speculating upon who stood gaping at me with an expression of 
the future, endeavouring to animate each ower dull btnigghng perception that would come and 
with representations of oiir feelings when we go in a ninnner that must have moved me to 
should have arrived huinr, and amid safety and laughter at another time. 

comfort look back upon the unutterable experi- * Wliat part of tliis liere paper is tlie island 
ences into which we had been plungwl by so WTote down upon 1’ demanded roiTest. 
ti'ifling a circumstance as a visit to a wi*eck. I pointed with niy ruler, and the whole knot 

Thus passed the time. Every day 1 obtained of faces came together as they 8tooi>ed with a 
a clear sight of the bun, and then striking the sound as of a general snore arising from their 
meridian of 7(5® west,'! heiuled the barque on vigorous bi’eathing. 

a north-north-west co<ir8e for (’aptain Braine’s ‘How far is it off from where we are?' 
island, the declared situation of which 1 calcii- inquired one of the men. I told him. Several 
lated would occupy ua about three weeks to questions of a like kind were put to me; a 
reach. growling ran amongst them ns tliey hummed 

It was on the afternoon of> the day on which their comments into one unotheFs ears. 

I had shifted tlie barque’s helm, that Wilkins ‘Well, men,’ exclaimed tlie carjHiuter, ‘there 
came to me as i sat at dinner with Miss Temple ain’t no <loul)t to my mind. It's all right; and 
with a message from the carpenter to tlie effect I ’in bound to say stan’iiig here, tliat con-sideniig 
that he would be glad of a word witli me. I that Mr Dugdale guv’ up tlie sea a good bit ago, 
answered that I was at Mr Lush’s disposal when he’s managed oucomniunly well down to this 
1 had dined, but not before. This did not here time.’ 

occupy another ten minutes in accomplishing ; There was a murmur of assent I thought I 
my companion then withdrew to her cabin, w’ould take ndviuilage of this inomcntaiy posture 
having with much eagerness expressed a number in them of appreciation, perhaps of conces- 
of conjectiu'es ns to the carpenter’s motive in sion. 

soliciting an interview. ‘ Since you ai*e all befoi-e me,' said I, ‘ two 

The man came off the poop by >vay of the excepted, let me ask you a question. You are 
quarter-deck and entered the cabin with his skin auui-e of course tliat iroin the very beginning of 
cap in hand. this businehs I have legarded your whole scheme 

‘I obsarve,’ said he, ‘that you’ve altered the as the ellect of a madman’s dream.’ 
vessel’s course.’ e Lu.sh stared at me witii an iitm face ; Forrest, 

‘That is so,' I rej<»ined. ‘Wetherly was on with an impudent grin, shook liis head; two or 

deck when I left my cabin after working out thitje of the fellows smileil inciedulouhly. I pivi- 

my sights, and I believed he would have reported ceeded, eyeing them deliberately one after the 
the course shifted to you.' other, an<l s)>eaking in the most collected tones I 

‘ No; it was Woodward [one of the sailore] could comm.unl. 
that was at the helium He calla me over and ‘1 want to know this: If Captain Braine’s 
points into the binnacle and says: “Ye see what's island should have no existence in fact, W’hat do 
liappened?” The men 'ud be glad to know if it’s you men propose to do?' 

all right?' ‘No use putting it in that way!’ exclaimed 

* If what is all right ?’ the carpenter, after a brief pause, and a slow, 

‘Why, tliis here course is true for the sour wagging of his head; ‘the island’s there, 
island? They’ll feel obliged if ye’ll let’em in ’Tain’t no dream. Ye'Jl find it right enough, I’ll 
here and show 'em the chart and 'sjdaiii the warrant’ 

distince and the coiu'se and tlie likes of that to ‘It was described to me,’ I went on, ‘as little 

’em yourself.’ more than a reef. Thi‘< is a big sea, men. A 

I hardly i’equii*ed him to inform me of their reel is easily missed in such an ocean as this.’ . 
wishes, for I had but to direct my glance at the ‘You have its bearings,’ exclaimed Forrest 
cabin door to sjiy them assembled on the quarter- defiantly; ‘if >ou iiut the barque in the place 
deck awaiting the invitation the carpenter had on <the chart where th\i captain said the island 
come to demand ; all hands of them, saving is, how are we agoing to miss it, unless all hands 
Wetherly and the fellow that was steering, called turns puppies aiuV keeps a lookout with their 
Woodward by Lush. eyes shntr 

‘Certainly: let them enter,’ said I; and at * But,’said I, preserving my temper, ‘may not 
once fetched my chart, which I placed upon the this hope of obtaining a large treasure have 
table, and wont to the other side, ruler in hand, rendered you all very considerably over-confi- 
ready to point and to explain. dent? Suppose there is no island. Reason with 

•^e bwy of rough men, a few of them with me on that supposition. Imagine that we have 
^eir mahogany lineaments scarcely visible amidst arrived, and tliat there is nothing but clear 
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water. Imagine, if you will, that we have been 
Bweephig those seas for a month without heaving 
into sight your late captain’s reef. What then, 
I ask 1 What next steps have you in your minds 
to take? 1 have a right to an iiuswer, even 
though I should address you only in tlie name 
of the young lady whose protector I am.’ 

The fellovvB glanced at one another. Their 
low, suspicious intelligence manifestly witnessed 
some strategic fancy underlying my question. 

‘Look here, Mr Dugdale,’ exclaimed the car* 
penter, ‘there's no use in your aputtnig it in any 
other way than the way we want, and the way 
we mean to have.’ lie accompanied this with a 
violent nod of the head. ‘Thotigli we’re ])lain 
men without e’er a stroke of book-learning 
amongst us, we ain’t tf» be made fools of. The 
island’s where ’ee can find it, if ye clioose, ami 
to that there island we’re bound, sir;’ and he 
bestowed another emphatic, malevolent nod 
upon me. 

I gazed at the fellows in silence. One glance 
at the ari'ay oi mulibh countenances should have 
aatislied me that there was nothing in anything 
I could say to induce in them otlier views than 
those they held, or to render endurable to tliem 
1 a discussion that must be bawd upon n proba* 
i bility of their being disaiipointed. 

‘ VVe’ve stuck to our side of the bargain, sir,’ 
said one of tiiem. 

‘ Ay,’ (Tied the carpenter; ‘ I ollow that h't 
the gent strive as lie may, thei-e’s notlien he cun 
find in the treatment him and the lady’s met 
with from us men to complain of.’ 

‘1 do not com])lain,’ I exclaimed; ‘have you 
on your side any reason to complain V 

‘No, sir, and we (hm’t want none,’ the fellow 
rcf-pondcd with a look that rendered his words 
indesci ibably signi ficant. 

‘You are satisfied, I liojie,’ said I, ‘with the 
explanation I have given you as to the situation 
and toui’rte of the barque i’ 

‘Ycis,’ answered the carpenter, with u look 
i'(»und. 

‘Then there is nothing more to be said,’ 1 
exclaimed, and picking up the chart, I carried 
it into my cabin. 


AN ETRUSCAN CEMETERY. 

Thk peiuon to whom graves and the dead are 
distasteful subjects had better keep aloof from 
Corneto. After a clay spent in the Etruscan 
tombs, one begins to have bomethiiig of a iratoinul 
feeling for the mummies of the I’liaraohs. Tliere 
is notliiiig for it but to think of one’s own latU'r 
end; and to contrast a ninctecnth-century sepul¬ 
chre of civilisation with the oriiute and spacious 
' to^ubs of these dead-and-goiie ancients. The 
result of such a compuiison is nut eheeling; mid 
so the mood of lachrymose pemsiveness is induc(;d, 
and one is impelled lo.i-eiterate those antedilu¬ 
vian wails about the vanity and shortness of liie, 
tlie omnipotence of Death, a^d the hollowness ol 
all things. 

Melancholy apa^ however, this old cemetery 
is well worth a visit So also is the town of Cor¬ 
neto itself, t(> wliich the graves are adiacent It 
stanils on a little hill about fourteen miles north 
of Civita Vecchia, and five or six miles from the 
coast; and ^ it bristles with tall quadrangular 
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towers, as if it fancied that the arts of medieval 
warfare would still, its hour of need, snffice to 
protect it. The road ascends througli vineyard* 
and olive wood* until the town wSls seem to 
impend ovef us. Then the diligence which has 
carried us from the station frolics through tiie 
towm gatew'ay, and comes to a stand-still in the 
paved market-place immediately upon the other 
side of the gate. A longisli, narrow, doi’k street 
runs from the square; and the street is somewhat 
crewded with wayfarers, w’ho one and all seem 
to turn towards tlic coach to sec w'hat the train 
has sent tiiem in the way of novelty. 

There is a famous old Gothic palazzo close at 
band, which not so long ago was the inn of 
Conieto. It is now’ (Jegi-udwl into worse uses, 
This is a thousand pities, for it were difficult 
ill a day’s search in tliis jairt of Italy to discover 
anything of the kind more attractive than its 
arehed and rose windows with twisted columns, 
and its delightful jiinej' Kourtyard—a maze ol 
pillars with engaging capitals, and with two or 
thice tiers of balconies looking down U])on it. 
However, the Loranila lU successor on the 

opposite side of tlie sticet, is not despicable, for 
a country inn. The landlady is a ])eculiarly 
hearty, plump, old soul, and she ushere the 
stranger into a betlroom with a rainbow ceiling, 
tile notion of which he by-and-by regards us a 
jilagiarism from the Etruscan. There is word 
about dinner; the wine of thii country is brought 
forward to be tasted ; and the maid#uf the inn, a 
gray-eyed, pretty little ci’eature, unlooses her 
tongue for a bnsk course of gossip wdiile we 
smoke in the large upper room that looks upon 
the street. A couple ol bullocks’ liorns. mounted 
in wood, and set jiernendicularly upon the 
iimntel-piei e, remind us that we are in a land of 
charms and wondere. Anon comes the celebrated 
PVangioni, the custodian oi the toinks to talk 
over tlie pi'ogramme of the morrew. He is a 
courteous gentlcinaii, with recollertions of dis- 
tinguishetl visitors; and he tells tales about* Mr 
Dennis, Etrusc'an notoriety, and his liking to 
Ic^lge w hile in Oorneto in a house full of pretty 1 
girls—tales which go fur to explain why the 
author in question has devoted a clear hundred 
pages of his famous book, Lkhes and Cemeteries 
of Ktrnriny to a coiisideiation of the cemetei'iea 
of C-'orneto alone. 

Meanwhile, dinner is over: the juice of Monte- 
fiascoue is ajiproved; and a stray lirefly flickers 
now and again up the dusky street. Fraiigioni 
has shaken our hand w’ith a solemn promise that 
he w'ill be with us the next mornii^^ at seven 
o’clock, 80 that our work may be \vell begun ere 
the heat of the day; and then W’c wander forth 
w’lth a cigar to view this placid old tow'ii by 
moonlight. There is no kiiow'ing what the muni¬ 
cipality would have said had they heal’d of thi* 
resh jiroceeding. Eor it is evident that Corneto is 
a town the citizens of which are all abed ere tbe 
hour of curfew. It lacks lamps; and the Corao 
itself catclfes but a faint glow of illumination 
from the half-open door of a cafe in which 
sundiy revellers are playing billiards on a dila¬ 
pidated table with cushion* of cast-iron. Au(l so 
w'e stumble along an uneven alley, steering for a 
point in the city walls, and at last bmk jErom 
the darkness upon an uneven bank of flowers and 
gi*as8, having a tower pierced w’itU windows rising 
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stark from the soil eighty feet high on the one gold ring of an archaic mode upon one of his 
hand, and the walls a^acept on the other. The nngers, and the various leaden weights and bronze 
moon shines on some water in the valley far fibtda: pendent from his watchchain, are the 
beneath us. It is the river Marta; and the broad insignia of his profession. 

bock of hillock on the opposite side of the river is We drive througli the city gates, and soon find 
the site of Tarquinia, the Etruscan city of which ourselves upon a bleak, treeless tongue of upland, 
the Monte Ib^i on which Conieto stands was but of which, in fact, the rock of Cometo itself is 
the,cemeteiy. The moon sparkles on some white the north-western extremity. Bekw us, to the 
blocks which seem to becrest Ta^iuinia’s hill, right, are the vineyards and grain-fields and 
The fancy secs walls, temple bases, and what olive groves of the seaboard ; the glittering Medi- 
not. But in truth they are only unchiselled terraneau; and the headland of Monte Argentoria 
masses of the limestone which crops through To the Icit, across the valley, is the hill of Tar- 
the soil and scrub of Tarquinia, Accortling to quiuia. They are currying hay from its lower 
il^tham’s Celtic-Etruscan I'eiiding, the word Tar- slopes. Beyond, towards the interior, we see 
quinia metins, ‘the oldest settlement in eivilisa- the dull shapes of the Apennines. There is not 
uon.’ It is odd that citizens sliould christen tlieir much beauty in any part of the prospect A man 
city with such a phrase ; but we need not be must bo replete with sensibility, imagination, 
hypercritical about derivation.^. There is nothing and archa'ological loie to be able to refashion 
of the city left except its cemetery. the Monte liossi and Tarquinia thoroughly to 

Ilist! While we stand musing about Tarquinia, his contentment 
tracking with the eya the course up the valley At a signal from 3^'nmgioni the ciirriagc is now 
of the silvery Marta, listening to tlie untimely arrested. We ai*e by the first of the tombs, 
bray of an ass in a field ot the farm at the The land is thick with asphodels gone to seed, 
base of Corneto^s rock, ami wondering what the poppies and thistle.s in fervent bloom, mint, wild 
Etrusams would have thought of us and of our thyme, and gome. IJjiving alighted, we force a 
interest in them, a stealthy step is audible way througli this jierfimied tangle to tlie iron- 
behind. A boy emerges from a sewmd alley, black bound door which lets upon the sepulchre. With 
as a pit’s mouth, with something struggling in some effoit the door is oneneil; a staircase cut 
his hands. He rushes to the nearest part of the in the rock is disclosed ; tiiis we descend, and at 
wall, and with a paR.sionate, ‘Now you are going the foot of it is aiiolluT gate. We liglit candles, 
to die!’ hurls the ‘something’ over the battle- open Ibis second gate, winch is green witli mould, 
ments. These is a cry like that of a child, the populous with slugs and snails and other creeping 
subdued sound of collision with the jagged nether things, and arc in the empty sepulchre. 
clilTs, and finally a rustle among the bushes. One’s first Etruscan tomb comes like a revela- 

‘VVhut have you done, boy?’ we demand tion to one’.s intelligence. It is on a par with 
sternly, W'ith a band upon the startled urchin’s the other important stages of development in life : 
shoulder. first balls, lust loves, and the like. There is 

‘No, no!* he ciies ; ‘not a bavihino at all, only something bewildering about it To tbink that 
a cat It scratched mamma, and so we have these ancients onr lufenoi's, we (latter ourselves, 
killed it’ in nearly eveiything—sliould be able to design 

The released assassin disappears in the gloom and execute mk-Ii laborious and elegant clmmbers 
whence he had come, and a vakeful jackdaw in ior their dea<l!—apartments by the 8i4lc of 
the tower asks what i« the matter. But we leave which the mortuary chapels of the fahhionalde 
the bird to solve the riddle for itself, and grope cemeteries of civ]lis.ition are tiwdiy ami unplcas- 
our way back to tlie Corso. By this time the ing ! A visit to Corneto i-- moie educative in a 
dissolute cafe* is shut. All C!orneto is, or seems classical 8en«c than a whole year devote<l to Livy, 
to be, asleep. The melodious clock ot the white* Florus, and such other wiiters as make mention 
church in the market-place chimes ten os wp of the Etruscan people. 

ascend the stone stall's to our bedroom in the The tombs of Monte Rossi are so numerous that 
Locanda. the more important of them are sche4lulcd, fur- 

The next morning we have dressed ami break- nished with white triangular entrance portals, and 
fasted by seven o’clock, and await the gentlemanly numbered, like the houses in Italy, on little 
custodian. At eight o’clock a messenger is sent enamel discs. But they are known distinctively 
to arouse him from his bed. It is nine o’clock rather by tlie subject of the frescoes which adorn 
ere he apifeare, einoothing his sleek beanl, and their wall.s tlian by their number in the city of the 
looking fresh^and much at case. He begs pardon dead. You do not go to sec tomb No. 4, but the 
a thousand times; the engagement had slipped Giotta del Tifone, so called from the ix*markable 
from his mind. To atone for his negligence, he figure of the Etruscan Lucifer upon one of the 
peremptorily orders a carriage to be rea<ly for us columns which support it The tombs that have 
in ten minutes. It is but ten minutes* walk to been discovei’ed are reckoned by hundreds; but 
the first of the tombs, he says, in inconsequent little by little the colours of the frescoes fade, are 
comment upon the hire of the «onveyance. ‘As corrupted by the damp and the loathsome slugs 
for the cost, it will be but five or eight francs which slime them ; ami so they lapse into ruin, 
additional.’ A man of immense saviru' faire^ this and are eventually filled up ami forgotten. One 
Frangiont His father-in-law was cu8to<lian of has to be carefuf in rambling without a guide 
the touil^ for thirty years, and he has already about this hill of the dead, for the brambles and 
held the keys for half os long. He is more like scrub grow w'ith a beguiling denseness over the 
the .head-keeper of a Scotch deer forest than a mouths of abandoned tombs, into which the 
-pnardian of sepulchre-*. And it may be doubted unwary investigator may easily enough be pre- 
il his heart is in his work. But he is the autbo- cipitated. 

rity of Cometo on things Etruscan. The massy Frangioni is voluble of archieologicol lore during 
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the hours we spend in these fascinating vaul^ 
But really tlie drawings on the walls tell their 
own tale sufficiently welL Wliat spirited studies 
in red, black, and green they are! dancing-girls, 
merry-makers, the dead and the dying, hunters 
and iisherinen, birds, beasts, and fishes, galore! 
These chambers of the dead are a gallery of 
pictures of the domestic life of the Etruscans. 
Nothing couM be more vivi<l. The lamps and 
vases and ornamenta of gold and bronze with 
which the Corneto Museum is crowded might 
have served os the models for the details of the 
frescoes. Such sepulchres are worth libraries of 
descriptive literature. Frangioui is eviilently 
pleased at enthu.<«iasm in liis clients. Hu dilates 
on the laudable conduct of his German visitors, 
who spend cntii*c <lay8 in the tombs, lieedless ot 
rheumatism, the bloated toa<Is under their feet, 
ami the spiders su'^pended over their hcails. 

The heat of the day is over when we turn onr 
back upon Tarfjuinia’s cemetery. We meet a 
funeral procession coming out of the gales of 
Oorneto. The modern necropolis is a walled 
cnclosiu*e, over a part of the oM necropolis. Only 
the other year, nnlceil, a grave was dug so deep 
that, after the burial, tlie corpse broke through 
the ceiling of one ol the l^truscau tombs. Tins 
incident gave a gliostly touch of I’ealism to the 
experience of the visitors who were tlie first to 
cuter the sepulchre after the <li^aster. Kor my 
part, however, I should be sorry to cai’ry away 
any such sensational reminiscence of Coriieto. It 
takes rank with Baalbec as om* of the imifpic 
places of the worhl. It is a pity its uni(iuc 
attractions arc not also as durable as those of 
Baalbec. 


THE STOilY OF A STORY. 

CHAPTER II[. 

As Mr Wegswood rightly guessed that the terms 
on w’hich he had secure*! publication of Miss 
Malden’s book would not be gratifying to her 
pride, he considered it prudent Pi omit all 
mention of the pait his purse was to jilay in tlie 
transaction. And tlie young lady was given to 
nndersUnd tluit Mr Twinkleby, alter glancing 
tlirougli the manuscript, luid been so impressed 
with it that he consented to pusli on its produc¬ 
tion without loss of time. She wms, we need 
hardly say, absolutely ignorant of such matters, 
and saw nothing singular in the apparent quick¬ 
ness with which the publislier liau formed liis 
j opinion; his trained eye had, of course, detected 
the excellence of the story in a fraction of the 
time required by an amateur critic. 

The thought that her no\el liad been thus 
accepted upon its merits restored all Alicia’s 
naCural amiability, and dishijiated her resentment 
against the purblind Arthur Meaduwson. Jho- 
apective fame made her generous ; and now' that 
her own view's had been so irrefutably confiriued, 
Bhe could spare time to reimynber that she hail 
begged hanl for his candid opinion, and that it 
had been given with manifest reluctance. Her 
wrath, never very lasting, died away, and the 
only feeling that now qualified hen old liking for 
the young man was one of slightly contemptuous 
pity for his lack of discernment She was 
tempted to write and tell him how completely 


wrong his judgment had been ; but desisted. 
She intended to bestow forgiveness wdth reproof, 
and decided that the best way of doing this would 
be to send him a copy of *At Eden’s Gate’ ‘ with 
the kindest Regards of the authoress,’ when the 
book burst upon the world six weeks hence. 

To Mr Wegswootl’a self-indulgent eye, it ap¬ 
peared that his master-stroke had produced all Ahc 
results anticipated; and it was undeniable that, 
from the day of his visit to Paternoster Row, 
Miss Malden’s bearing towards him was more 
friendly. HjuI he only known it, he was re¬ 
ceiving neither more nor less than the measure 
of gratitude his services had earned. It was a 
ilca&ant dedusion, and it led him to imagine 
limself very much nearer the goal than he was. 
He considered his engagement to Miss Malden 
as good as accomplished, and spared the young 
lady the task of enlightening liini by once more 
adopting his old attitude of pursued instead of 
pursuer. He had resolve<> to put the moment¬ 
ous question on the <lay that saw the great novel 
make its debut; that occasion W’ould be pecu¬ 
liarly approjiriale; ami he ha<l no inclination to 
cut short the present sweet dallyings, which 
derived not their least attraction Irom the un¬ 
disguised interest wyth which they were watched 
by liis friends. 

For Rumour, coupling his name with that of 
: Alicia Malden, liad ri^ell from her lair in the 
: Unknown, ami was spreading the news with the 
certainty ol infection. There wertf* lamentably 
few ‘allaiies’ that season, ami this one was a real 
boon to afternoon tea-tables. I’lie knowledge 
that Ills name was in every one’s mouth as the 
, future liusbuiid of the beautiful Miss Malden was 
‘ necbir to Mr WegswotuI; and if he did not 
actually encourage the rumour, he did nothing to 
allay it. 

Ila<l the brewer’s cerebral cavity been large 
enough to contain more than one idea at a time, 
a convcr.satioii he held with Mr Twinkleby, 
about a week after his vi.'sit to Paternoster Row, 
Avould have aroused some misgivings as to the 
far.sightediic.ss of his jiolicy in i-esriect to Miss 
Malden’s novel, and made him less serenely 
confideiit of success. He was strolling up St 
James’s Street one evening, on Itis way to his 
chambers, to dres.s for dinner, when tlie jmblisher 
smhlenly appeared from a side street ami button¬ 
holed him, with obvious purpose. 

‘ I ’in glad to meet you, Weg'^wood,’ he said. ‘ I 
intended to write, but was called out of town 
and quite foJ^got it. J wanted to communicate 
w'itli you about that manuscrijit you brmiglit me.’ 

‘Manuscript?’ queried Mr Wegsvfood, wrink¬ 
ling his brows and fiwning into vacancy. ‘AU 
yes—remember—lady asked me to give it you. 
Hilling w'ith her to-night, by the way. Suppose 
I may Udl her it’.*? all right V 

‘ Well, I’m sorry to .say tliat is just what it’s 
not.’ • 

‘Eh?* exclaimed Mr Wegswood, staiiled into 
temporary stnity. 

‘ The plain truth is that I can’t publish it I 
w'ouldn’t put tlie firm’s name on such a pi-o- 
ductiou.’ 

The last remnant of Mr Wegswood’s languor 
vanished, and his rubicund countenance grew 
pale. *Cun’t publish it? ’ he echoed incredulously. 

‘ You said you w'ould.’ 
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‘I did. But I never for a moment suspected 
vlmt the contents would prove to be. I gave it 
to one of my people to estimate leugtii and so on, 
and didn’t think any more about i^. Well, the 
next day, the reader to whom I’d given it burst 
into my private roon; witliout knocking, uluiost 
in a fit, and asked if I liad looked at the stutf. 
When I inquii'ed what he meant, he made me 
read a few speidmen passages. I’ve had to wade 

through some biuldish books in my time, but’- 

Mr Twiukleby recollected that the novel under 
discussion was the work of a friend of Mr Wegs- 
I wood, and considerately refrained fi*om further 
I criticism. * The upshot of it was,’ he concluded, 

! * tliat 1 resolved to decline your commission ; and 
I I ’ll send the package and your cheque back to¬ 
morrow.* 

Mr Wegswood wiped the perspiration from hi.s 
brow, and seized the publisher by tiie arm, un¬ 
conscious that his tightly rolled umbrella had 
fallen from his grasp Und was lying in the turbid 
runlet of the gutter. 

‘Twiukleby 1' he exclaimed in a hollow whisi>er, 
‘you don’t know ahat deijends on that book. 
All my happiness in life hangs upon its being 
lublished. Twiukleby, for any salce—don’t I'e- 
use to print it; don’t send it back. Name your 
own figure, make y«>ur own terms : do anything ; 
but oh ! don’t say you won’t publish it’ 

Mr Twiukleby stared, as well he might; his 
petitioner’s aiiguisli was so very real ami intense, 
that it pinmltl his curiosity. .Wlien Mr Wegswood 
brouglit him the iiiuiiuscript he had let full 
notliing that could lea<l any one to suppose lie 
possessed any interest iii it; and now the infor¬ 
mation tliat it was unworthy the lionours of 
pnnt threw him into « fever of agitation. The 
pubiishcr was before all things an obliging man, 
and he began to waver in In', decision. 

‘ Really, Wegswood,’ lie answered reassuringly, 
‘I hud no idea you attached any importance to 
the publication of tlie book. 1 understood that 
you were simply executing an err.md fin- a lady, 
when you brought it me. 1 don’t want to pry 
into your private altairs, of course ; but if you 
have any sound reason for wishing me to do the 
husineas, I’ll 1 ‘econsider it.’ 

‘I can’t tell you -exact reason, Twiukleby,’ 
gasped the unhappy lover ; * very private indeeil, 
but ino-st iinportuiit Just name your price for 
doing if ; I ’ll pay you miytlmig in reason.* 

‘I don’t want to take advantage of you, my 
dear sir. The thing that piiz/les me is, how on 
earth to make a book of it. If you remember, 
you said the lady particularly wislied no altera¬ 
tions made.*’’ 

‘No,’ said Mr Wegswood, beginning to recover 
himself; ‘you must not mutilate it ou any 
account.* 

Mr Twinklehy could not repress a smile at 
the thought of‘mutilation bu^ recollecting liis 
‘reader’s’ assertion that no nntuipulation would 
' impi*ove the story, let the matter pass. 

‘Well, Wegswood,’ he said after 5 little con¬ 
sideration, ‘ I ’ll have the book set up as it stamls, 
after corivctiug the English and spelling. I must 
do that; I don’t think it need distress you, for 
the authoress is not likely to recognise the 
^^anges in print’ 

^j^y*Correct the spelling,’ assented Mr Wegswootl 
^^biously, BO profound was his i*espect iur Alicia’s 


commands, ‘and if you must, the English as 
w’ell.—But, Twinkleby, I can’t consent to your 
cutting out a line of it She would thiw me 
over in a minute if I let you spoil her book, 

and I’d rathei*—rather’- imagination failed to 

sugngest an alternative; he fell back a pace and 
gaz^ at the publisher in eloquent silence. 

‘All right, Wegswood; don’t alarm yourself. 

^ I’ll stretch a point, and do the job in your own 
way. But I warn you that I shall cliai-ge pixitty 
heavily for it; a i-isiug house like oiu's lias a 
reputation to make.’ 

‘I’ve given you a hundred, Twinkleby. How 
much more do you ask?’ 

‘Anutiier hundred and fifty. It’s a lot of 
money, J know, but’- 

‘ My dear lellow,’ interposed Mr WegswcKid in 
tones trciimloLia with grateful emotion, ‘it’s 
notliing cuiupai-ed to the end in view. I’ll send 
you a cheque this evening.’ 

He pressed ihe publisJier’s hand wannly, and 
continued his walk to Dover Street. Never in 
tlie whole course of Ins life had lie pus.sed through 
so agonising a (juarter of an liour. ‘At Eden’s 
Gate’ was leading him like tlie ignis fatuus ; 
he was blind to tiiu daiigei's oi the clia.se, and 
the tliunght that the guiding light had been so 
nearly blow'ii out made him shiver. 

‘Merciful powei's!’ lie exidaimed as he sank 
into the deepest urnichair in his luxurious rooms 
and drank off a glass of sherry to steady liis 
nerves, ‘supposing Twinkleby liad i^fcuck to his 
rcfiiaal and sent it back. Wliut should 1 have- 
done 1 ’ There was no one to suggest that Lomloii 
contained many pubhsiiei's less scrupulous than 
his iriend, and this siiiqile solution of the hypo¬ 
thetical ditficnlty did not occur to him. lie 
tlierefore enjoyed a giateful seiiS'C of luiNiiig 
e8ca]»ed danger by the only possible road—namely, 
paying up. 

‘It’s costing me a good deal, one way uinl an¬ 
other,’ he said to himself as he went to his 
dre>8iiig-iooiii. ‘But I was piepaied for that. 
And alter all,’ he continued with a thrill of 
devotion, ‘wliat is money but ioa<l-inetal to 
pave the w’ay to Hit After winch llight of 
p(K*tic feeling, Mr Wegswood appduMl himsell to 
the serious ta>k of choosing sloeve-liiiks to W’ear 
that night. 

I'lie eflects of his interview w'itli Mr Twinkleby 
had not entirely w'orn oil when he aiipeai’eil in 
Brook Street. He w’os grave aiul preoccupied, 
untl less aggressively languicl than usual ; more 
sjMiring of personal leimnisecnce, and altogether 
u more companionable person than when he 
essayed to make himself agreeable. Mrs Malden’s 
party was a large one th.it evening ; but he 
coiitrivetl to snatch u few minutes with Alicia 
alter dinner, and repeated us much of his conver¬ 
sation with Mr Twinkleby as he tliought judicious. 
In brief, without distinctly intending it, he 
impi*e8sed her with the opinion that he was 
keeping jealous w'atch over the publisher to 
ensure her wishes being carried out; and he went 
away, having laised limiself several degrees iu 
her estimation. 

‘Ml* Wegsw'ood w’lis very nice this evening,* she 
observed to her mother, when the last guest had 
driven away. 

‘Don’t you always find him so?’ inquired Mrs 
Malden with a shade of reproof in her tone. 
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‘Well, no, mamma ; I Cftn*t say I do.* 

‘He admires you very much,* said her mother, 
as though appealing to Alicia’s sense of justice 
to reciprocate the admiration. 

‘So 1 believe,’ returned Miss Malden calmly. 

‘You know what Mrs Brotwig told me the 
other day, Alicia,’ said Mrs Malden moi-e gravely. 
‘People are b^ginuiug to chatter.’ 

The young lady I'ose fi-oni her seat on the 
fender stool with a gesture of inipatienec. She 
knew her neijjhbour’s prepensity for gossip, and 
cordially disliked being the subject of it. 

‘Mamma, /can’t help that,’she protected. ‘1 
can’t prevent Mr Wegswood’s coming here six 
times a week ; and so long as he does that, we 
can’t be surprised if people talk.* 

Mrs Malden put the lost touches to the flowers 
she hud been rearranging, and sat down on n low 
chair near the hearthrug, on which her daughter 
was standing in an attitude of unstudied grace, 
with one arm on the mantel-piece. 

‘Alicia,’ she began, entreatingly, ‘don’t keep 
your mother out of your confidence, I implore 
you. Tell me plainly, dear ; what are you going 
to say when Mr AVegswood speaks to you?' 

‘He hu'.n’t spoken yet, mamma,’ ausweixid Alicia 
evasively. 

‘ 1 know tliat, dear ; but it M'ouhl be false 
modesty on your part t<j d<»ubt the meaning of 
his attention’s. I faliiill not live lor ever, and the 
wisli of my life u to see you hajipily settled 
before I go. AVill you not coulide in me, 
Alicia 

‘Heally, mamin.i, 1 am keeping nothing from 
you—alH)ut Mr Wegswood, ul all events,’ slie 
added, tljinking of tlie weighly secret ikjw within 
measurable di'.tani-e ol disclosure. * 1 like bun, 
and I confess, better now than I did a montli 
ago; but 1 haven’t even thought what I should 
say if lie askcjl me to marry him.’ 

‘Keeping iiotliing from yni—about MrAVegs- 
wood, at all events,’ ivpeated Mi*s Malden to 
herself with a sharp twinge ol an.viety. The 
reservation pointed directly to some otluT man, 
and who should lie be but the absent Arthur 
Meudowaon? To that gentleman himself, .she 
had, as we have heal'd, uo <»bfectK)U—quite tlie 
reverse. But when his existence r.iised an obstacle 
to the umoii upon which siie had set her heart, 
he was a very odious jierson indeed. 

Mrs Malden had not been born in Mayfair, 
but in the more iiidurttrious neighbourhood of 
Clerkenwell. Her late husband luid <'ommenceil I 
at the lowest rung of the laiMei', and Inul fouglit 
liiH way up to the top by slieer hard work and 
shrewdness. Late in life, he h.ul taken Sarah 
Hodding to wife from amongst lii.s own kindred, 
raising her at a st<*p from poverty lo alHnence. 
Am« 1 tlianks to tlie husband’s ackni)wledged 
abilities and the wife’s unfailing di.scretion, the 
pair had gathered a large circle of friends round 
them long before Death laid his hand on* Mr 
Malden. 

It was therefore not wondafnl that the widow 
should regard this heir to a peerage with peculiar 
favour as a desirable husband for her only 
daughter. There was much to recommend him, 
and the worst any one couhl ui-ge against him 
was his indolence and conceit. ‘ Faults of youth,* 
Mrs Malden had often sahl to herself ere now, 
‘due to his#training and want of good advisers. 


Tliey will di8ai>pear in time.* And from the day 
he allowed her to see his umbitiou, the marriage 
had been the dream of her life. Since Arthur 
Meudowsoii’a departure, she Imd never mentioned 
that gentleman’s name to Alicia; ho[>ing, us she 
admitted to the mure suitable caudhlate, that her 
su])posed regal'd fur him was merely a passing 
caprice. « 

‘Well, Alicia,* she said, rising from her chair 
after a long and thoughtful silence, ‘1 won’t 
press you about it. If you have not the feeling 
for Ml' Wegswood whicli a girl must have lor 
the man she man’ies, there’s nothing more to 
be said. I’ositioii is not everything, of course, 
and 1 would not have you buy it at a price. But 
at the same time, you should remember that 
there are very few men with Mr AVegswood’s 
advantages And don’t gauge his character by 
his manner, which I grant has some ilefects.’ 

‘It has,’ a.'isente<l Alicia, glad to be able to 
agree with lier inoiher on*some point; ‘but he 
is impi-oviiig, mamma’—with- gracious conde¬ 
scension. 

Mi'b Malden smiled approval, and ventured a 
step on the ground slie had heretofore so care¬ 
fully avoided. ‘1 know no young man 1 would 
booner see your h?isbaiid, Alicia; and I only 
tru-st you will not throw away substance for 
shadow.’ 

‘ I am in no hurry to marry any one,* said 
Alicia, returnuig her motlier’u good-night kiss 
with more Ihun ordinary warmth;''‘I am very 
' happy at liome with yiui.’ 

! ‘She means,’said Mrs Malden, sorrowfully, to 
herself as she went up-stairs, ‘that she is willing 
! tf> wait for young MeadowMin. Well, what must 
hf, must be ; but 1 did liojie things would have 
gone otlierwisjx’ 

So the mother, accepting the imaginary inevi¬ 
table, turned lor solace to the thought that her 
child Avus at least no disciple of the present 
Bcliool ; that having given her love, she would 
not witlidraw it, tliougli it wei'e nimo.st hojicless, 
and the shadow of a coronet arose to tempt her 
constancy. 

AVhile Mrs MaMen mn.sed upon these things in 
the jiriv'acy ol her own room, Alicia, sitting in 
her favourite place on the drawing-room fender 
stool, was honouring Mr Wegswoud with moi'e 
Hober thought than she had ever spent upon him 
Itefore. lie was unquestionably a great mutch ; 
but she couM not discover that his veulth and 
ju-o-pects weigho<l much in his favour; indeed, 
she tliought, he would be a much nicci^iiian with¬ 
out them, for tlien he might perhaps think n 
little less of himself. But lie was good-natured, 
and hml really l>een very kind about lier book ; 
he seemed to have taken a great deal of trouble 
over it. He was improving without iluiibt; at 
one time he had always trcate<l her as a child, 
upon whom intelligent conversation W’ould he ; 
thrown away; afld if there was one thing Alicia i 
Malden thoroughly liated, it was to be treated as 
a chilli, wiio-se proper mental diet was frivolity 
and nonsense. However, Mr Wegswood had given 
up that methixl latterly. 

From Mr AVvgswood, her thoughts flew to her 
novel and.iyir Meadowson. It was odd that a man 
whose literary tastes were acknowledged to be 
sound shcuild have dealt so severely willl ‘At 
Eden’s Gate.’ He must have told what he really I 
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believed to be tbe truth about it, for one of the 
nicest traits in his character was, that he never 
said an uhkJhcl word when he could possibly say 
a kind one ; moreover, his affecUon for her would 
have made him lenient. By the way, it was a 
little curious that Mr Twinkleby should have 
snapped so eagerly at the novel, and have said 
no4mngat all of his intentions regarding payment 
Probably he would send the cheque when the 
book came out; not that she cared about the 
money itself; but it would add greatly to the 
eclat of the occasion to be able to exhibit the 
cheque as the earnings of her own pen. 

‘1 wonder how the pa])ers will criticise it?’ 
speculated the authoress as she rose to retire 
to her room. ‘ I mustn’t forget to ask Mr 
Wegswood to tell Twinkleby to send me all tlie 
critique.8 as they appear.’ 

And Miss Malden went to sleep, picturing tbe 
Saturday Jievieio in throes of i-espectful lauda¬ 
tion. 

While these events were passing in London, 

Arthur Meadowson, at B-, was settling down 

with the adaptability to clivumstances pocuhur 
to liiiij. Ever '^ince his iiuUirtion to tlie Secretaiy- 
ship he had liv'e<l in a state.'of chronic won«ler- 
nient at tlie trivial nature of the duties re<|uir(‘<l 
of him in return for the liberal salary he drew. 
He had hoped to fiinl in his new sphere oppor¬ 
tunity for proving In'a mettle, and perhaps of 
opening coiuicctioua with people who would be 
able to as-Mst his advancement; but lie soon real- i 
ised that his otiice was little better than a .sinecure. 
It was a disappointment. Although he lelt town 
weighed down with the thought that Alieia 
Malden was hopeles'jly estranged, it was not long 
before he pcrsuailed himself tliat his oHence 
woubl be condoned ; she was too good-hearted 
and sincere to bear malice, and he lived on in 
the de.sperate hope that sometliing unlodked for 
might occur to restore him to her side and to her 
good graces. 

lie continued to employ his many leisure hours 
with literary work, aii<l thus maintained eorre- 
spoudence with Ins publishing friends in London 
Among these, Mr Twinkleby, us proprietor ainl 
editor of the Liuhjate Hill was the ore 

with whom he hel<l the most frequent and 
familiar communication, for his bu.siness con¬ 
nection with the Luili/ate Hill had laid the 
foundation of close personal friendbliip with the 
editor. 

He hadj been in B-for little more than a 

mouth, Wiien he received one morning a letter 
from Mr Twinkleby which contained among other 
items of intelligence, of no interest to ii.s, one 
that cast a black shadow over his life, and threw 
him into that condition of blighted misery wliicli 
darkens existence while it lasts. 

*Our friend, (lussy Wegswood, is going to be 
married,’ wrote Mr Iwinkleby. ‘ ‘He bi'ought me 
a novel for publication the other day, and I have 
since learned that he is engaged to tRe lady who 
wiH)to it. I should never have suspeeteil Wegs- 
woi)d of rushing into matrimony ; but tlie un¬ 
expected is always happening.’ 

Arthur Meadowson read this over twice, and 
then laid down the letter with a sick feeling of 
despair. There could he no doubt of the identity 
’lOf the lady to whom Mr Wegswood was engaged, 


and he felt that Alicia was now lost to him for 
ever. Arthur felt that he had himself to thank 
for his position, and the knowledge did nothing 
to make it less miserable. 

MARRIAGE BY CAPTURE. 

To all classes of Her Majesty's subjects a marriage 
is a topic of absorbing intere.st Politicians, 
formerly the best of friends, but since estranged, 
owing to tlieir political proclivities, and who, 

! save to glare at one another from opposite 
benches, seldom meet under the same social 
roof, are drawn together once more when a 
mutual friend takes upon him, or herself, to 
enter into the bond of malrimony, and for a 
time sink their diJferences in honour of the occa¬ 
sion. Perhap.s the spirit of good-iellowsliip which 
.‘teems to piTinentc cvcrybo<ly on the happy day 
maj" even induce the bitterest of foes to forget 
their wrongs ainl shake hands in a manner winch 
shows they arc both delighted to make it up and 
little Ukely to repent of so doing. The bu'^iness 
man forisukes bis daily ta‘-k, and nearly eveiy- 
b(»dy in tlie ollice gets a lioliday; llio lawyer 
n'tnrns his briefs, oi*^ba.s tliem ‘di*villed’ by some 
lucky junior who lias long wanted to find his 
legal Ifg® ; Ihc village turns out in Sunday’ best 
to gaze at tbe array of bunting and triumphal 
arches; and even the hermit throws ufl‘ fcoine of 
his impenetrability at tlie sound of the marriage 
bells. 

The winning of the laide may have caused 
many sleeples,s nigliU ; at one time the fates arc 
pro]>itiou.a, at another frowning ; but at last the 
dilln’ultifs and iloubts have been overcome, and 
all troubles left behind, forgotten, when the day 
co)nc.s to crown the lover’s patience with what he 
has M) long desired. 

But all the trials of satisfying the stern demand 
for a handsome settlement, overcoming family 
prejudices, and w’lnning the affections of the 
lady, are little in comparison with those we read 
of as having tortured tlie lover long ago, and even 
now in ilistant lands. Hundreds of years before 
J>rit5iin had be«;un to attract the attention of the 
bold Roman auventur<*rs, intent on gam and con¬ 
quests new, we fiml that men had to lake wdves 
unto themselves by force of arms, or by some 
base subtei'fnge wdiich went not altogetber uu- 
puinshed in tliose troubled times. Every school¬ 
boy lias felt the irk.soine task (d* ti'anslntioii 
relieved by the story of Romulus and his city 
iull of men pining for the company of tvomen, 
and driven at last by their desiicratioii to their 
cowardly deception. Who has not heard of the 
proclamation of games to be celebrated in honour 
of the god Consus, the invitation of the Latins 
and Sabines to the lestival, during which 
Romulus and his fiery youths rushed upon them 
and carried off the virgins, leaving the matrons 
to escape as best they cotthl 1 

The Romans were not the only people of the 
classic age who had * 811(11 difliciilties to overcome, 
for the Spartan damsels also had to be compelled 
by violence to submit to matrimony. 

But although in very early times a husband 
had to lesort to violence to obtain a wife, we find 
that when these nations had settled down into 
comparative civilisation, it became part of the 
ceremony of marriage that there should be a 
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show of capture on the husbautVs part. In Rome 
and Sparta, among the lower ciaasea, wlien a 
marriage was arranged, the bride sat confidingly 
on her mother’s lap, and was not at all surprised 
when her husband came accompanied by his 
friends to complete his part of the contract by 
tearing her away from her mother’s fond em- 
bi-aces. ♦ 

Records show that violence or capture was a 
necessary feature of a marriage in nearly every 
laud at one time or another, an<I even at tlic 
I present day among many races the cu^tom is 
preserved in a raotUfieil form. An interesting 
instance of recent times is given of the KhondH. 

I All the preliminaries being satisfactorily arrange<l, 

I each family coutribiites something towards adorn- 
I ing the feast which is prepared at the bricle’s 
dwelling. The feast is succeeded by dancing and 
singing well into the nigiit, until it is time for 
the real business to commence. An uncle of the 
bride takes her on his ahouldere, and an uncle of i 
the bridegroom does the same for him while the 
dance U at its height. .Suddenly they exchange 
their burdens; and tlie uiKde of the britlegrooin 
disappiiars with the bride, holly pnrsuctl by her 
female friemls, who are kept at bay by the com- 
rwles t)f the bridegroom striving their utmost to 
keep them off and cover her flight. She is 
wraj>pcd ill a scarlet cloak; while the young j 
women even go so far as to hurl stone.s and 
bamboos at the devoted bridegroom until he has ; 
escaped with liis bride to tbc verge of the village, j 
Tlien the ceremony complete, and ho is allowed j 
U} conduct his hard-won spouse to his abode with¬ 
out fui tiler iiKilebtation. 

It lias been suggested that in the hulling of 
the stones w'e can trace the origin of the throwing 
of old slippers after the w'eilded coiij»les of our 
own land ; but it seems a long way to go to 
Khoiidistau to derive the origin of the amusing 
custom over whicli so much skill is sometimes 
cxorciseil to ensure the slipper keeping company 
with them on tlioir lioncymoon. 

Among the Kalmucks we have a slight varia¬ 
tion of the programme. It seems that the man 
who wants to marry any particular girl has to 
win her by tbc lleetness of bis horse. She is 
mounted on horscdiack, and gallops off as fast as 
she can go. He lollows ; and if lie can catch her , 
she is his wife, and has to return to hia tent with 
him. We are told that thei'e has nev'er been an 
instance where she has been caught if she bus no 
desire to become liis wife ; but it would seem 
from ihb, that after he has paid her parents the 
price they agreed upon, she has no option but to 
avoid the marriage by a successful flight. 

It is not unknown to many that until quite 
recently a similar custom prevailed in Wales. 
Ti\,e bridegroom having won the danisel’s heart, 
appeared with all his friends mounted, at her 
door on the wedding morn and demanded her 
from her parents. The bride's friends, likev>'ise 
on horseback, refused to give her up; upon 
which a scufHe ensued, ^le was suddenly 
mounted behind her nearest kinsman and carried 
olf, pursued by the bridegroom and the whole 
body of friends, who with loml shouts and much 
laughter gallop after her. It was not uncommon 
to see two or three hundred people riding along 
at full speed, crossing in front, and jostling one 
another, to ^ the delighted amusement of the 


! onlookers. When they and their hoi'ses were 
thoroughly exhausted the bridegroom was 
allowed to overtake the bride, carr^ her away 
in triumph, ^ the whole party finishing tlie day 
with feasting* and festivity. 

Sir Henry Piers gave an account of a similar 
kind of ceremony in tlie wilds of Irehmd, 
where the interested parties met somewhere 
between the two dwellings to discuss the matter 
and make ariaiigements. If an agreement was 
concliuled, the agreement bottle was drunk, 
and then the bride’s father sent round to all 
his neigliboui'S and friends to collect the wife’s 
ortion, to which every one gave a cow or 
eifer. These the husband had to restore to 
their rcs|)ective donors* if the biide died child- 
le^ witliin a certain time. On the day of bring¬ 
ing home, the bridegroom and his fneuds roue 
out to meet the bride and licr friends at the 
place of meeting, lloing come near each other, 
the custom was of old to eftst short darts at the 
company attending the bride,.but at such a 
distance that seldom any hint ensued, although 
we do bear tluit on one such occasion a noble 
lord lost an eye, which must have gone far to 
sound the knell of this (piaint old custom. 

Another curious instance affording evidence of 
ancient capture occui's in a certain Arab tribe. 
Tiic betrothal takes 2 >lace apparently in a simi¬ 
lar manner to tliat of young English people of 
the nineteenth century; but tbc marriage is 
only rendered complete by the husbiliul bringing 
a lamb in bis aims to the tent of the girl’s 
father and there cutting its thi'oat before wit¬ 
nesses. As soon as the blood falls to the ground 
the maiTiage is complete, and he retires to his 
tent to await his lady. A game of hide-and-seek 
is played by tlie girl and by the peojdc of the 
village, who piiiMie her as she runs from tent 
to tent. At last she is caught, und led off in 
triumph by some of the women to her lover, 
who, taking possession of her, forces her into 
his tent. ^ 

I’cilmijs the Redouin Arabs of Mount Sinai 
conduct their matrimonial arrangements in the 
strangest fashion, for when a man desires to 
marry, lie goes to the maiden’s father and 
makes a bid, wliich may or may not be accepted. 
Should the tatlier think the offer sufficiently 
tempting, the sale is completed without the chief 
]>er.^on concerned being consulted. When she 
comes home in the evening with the cattle, 
slie IS met at a shoit di.stance from tlie camp 
by her intended husband and two of his friends, 
and is carried off by force to her fatnePs tent. 
If, however, she has lime to defend liorself, and 
suspects their errand, she defends hei'self like a 
young tigress, biting, kicking, throwing sticks 
und stones and anything that comes to hand 
at her antagonists, often nijiiring them severelY, 
even though she is not altogether averse to the 
match. The greater resistance she makes the 
greater praise she rt*ceives from her companions, 
w'ho i*ecorl ft in her favour for ever after. When 
she is safely in her father’s tent, they throw a 
man’s clonk over her, and make a formal an¬ 
nouncement of her future husband’s name. She 
is placed on a camel in her bridal dress still 
struggling with might and maim and has to be 
held on by the young men. Then she is led 
round tlu-ec times, and afterwards taken into her 
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hasbautVs tent^ the ceremony being wound up 
by the usual feast and presents to the bride. 

In comparing these lew instances, culled from 
current authorities upon folklore and kindred 
subjects, it will be seen how prbsaic is the 
modem English marriage, which, even after a 
thoroughly romantic courtship, peaceably assures 
th% ardent lover of his victory. There are not 
many fashionable young men about town who 
would seek matrimony if it could only be at¬ 
tained at tlie risk of a broken head or other prac¬ 
tical demonstration of his bride’s prowess. 


PARIS SYNDICATE OF PROFESSIONAL 
MENDICANTS. 

In the autumn of IBBS the special Commission 
aji^inted hy the Municipal Council of Paris to 
study the condition of mendicity in the French 
capital delegated two of their nnmber, Messre 
Georges Berry and' rtperaud, to visit the esUib- 
lishments frequented by professional beggars, 

: During the second week of Deceml)cr wo accom- 
panie<l these explorers in their plunge into the 
dark continent where rogues and vagabonds have 
their seclusion, when wc siuy^eeded in obtaining 
interesting particulars regarding an extensive 
and comparatively wealthy Association known 
bv the high-sounding title of the Paris Syndicate 
o{ Professional Memlicants. Tlie existence of a 
conmration af the kind had been known to the 
authorities tor some time; but it had never 
been fully inve'stigated. Tlie fii'^t knowledge of 
it had come from an old man, who one evening 
was set upon and severely assaulte<l by half-a- 
dozen equally impoverished-look mg iwrsons in 
the ChainpS'ElysLW The assailants escaped ; 
and the only explanation the old man could 
pive was that he inwl boon warned off tlie hunt¬ 
ing-ground by other alms-seekers; and as lie 
had not gone, had bo<ui attackeil—all, he believed, 
becanse he (Ihl not belong to ‘The Syndicate.’ 
Other details he could not or wouhl not give, 
and there the matter rcste<l, while the Minister 
of Police and the Maire of Pans tliscusscd in 
whoso province the matter of unearthing the 
corporation lay. Mendicants in the streets wc^ 
uiuicr the eye of the police: at homo, they were 
subject to the Municipality ; but in view of the 
' coming Exhibition, the Council set to work. 

Every observer in Paris knows that there is 
an incalculable number who daily implore charity 
in the streets. Out of the two million seven 
hundred tliousand residents it is calculated that 
one in eighteen, or one hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand, live on charity with a tendency towards 
crime. In London, tlie proportion is one in 
thirty. From this number must be deducted a 
thml, who profess to be occupied regularly as 
cigar-end merchants, rag-pickers or 
broken-bread collectors, newspaper hawkers— 
known as dam la joHntaliKme —picture anil book 
hawkei*!*, song-sellers, street mush^inns—who 
cannot play the trombone or trumpet they 
emry, but demand coppers, or they will do their 
best—pavement artists and other hattcurs da 
pavff. Many of these have their own Syndicates, 
as that of the cigar-end merchants, who have a 
re^lar market in the Place Maubert j or of the 
- whose headquarters are in the Rue 


Sainte MargmSritc. But there is a '^ood hundred 
thousand who are nothing but mendicants. 

After much wandering through slums and into 
taverns of the lowest class on the outlying 
Boulevards, without coming upon any traces of 
a Union save of the most transient nature amongst 
the hundreds of wretches we encountered, we 
were ailvised to try a place right ^n the centre 
of Paris. It proved to be the spot we wanted. 
It is a large wine-shop, known as *La Cave,’ at 
No, 3(i Hue Montorgeuil, a main street running 
almost due north frem the middle of the Central 
Markets. When we arrived, the place was well 
crowileil, aiul presented a striking spectacle. In 
this den, with damp black walls, nnplastered, 
and overgrown with fungus and clouds of cob¬ 
webs, a black roof of bare beams, the many 
rece.sses fiilcd witli sticks and boxes and broken 
funiitim^ there was only one large-flamed, smok¬ 
ing oil-lamp, which threw a ilim light on a 
crowd of evil-looking men and women. Here 
and there w'as a filthy-topped rotten table, rest¬ 
ing obliquely on shaky legs, surrounded by 
groups ol men, women, and children, most of 
them drunken, and all showing the brands and 
stains of vice in its various stages. On the 
ground, tlie bare earth, were sitting, lying, or 
hiuldleil together, scores more of women and 
children or men etictched in the last stage of 
helpleas ilrimkenness. All had the wrinkleil, 
grimacing ccmntennnoes of the world’s dregs; 
some were fat and blaated of face and bo»ly; 
mo.st liad lean sharp shoulders hulf-covered with 
loathsome rags, tangled hair, eyes bleareil or 
glistening with the side-glance of a wolf, legs 
wrapped in dirty loose bandages, covering real 
S(»re8 or simulating ugly wounds, and bodies 
swathed in shreds and tatter.s. We had been 
ill Marseilles when cholera and smallpox were 
rampant, and the sufteicrs from these two most 
lonths<ime i»f all diseases had been collected 
hurrie«lly in temporary ho‘*pital sheds; but the 
glmstly spectacle was nothing to this. l*robably, 
there was not one person in this den siifrcring 
fnmi any ailment calling for nKMlicnl treatment; 
but the aggregate of disease there, resulting from 
the lowest vice and utter animal degradation, 
was Rullicient to have polluted any honest com¬ 
munity. The w'hining beggar on the street may 
seem individually a harmless unfortunate; but 
hero collectively, without the ma.sk that tickles 
charity, the gang scenuMl loosened from the 
lowest Inferno. As we soon learned, it was not 
poveity, nor w’as it crime or criminal tendencies 
that couM l>e held to account lor this accumula¬ 
tion of liestiul creatures, but utter sloth and 
besotted viciousness. 

After the first growl at our intmaion, they 
were hnnnlcss animals. They accepteil onr plea 
of being provincial artisans looking about Paris, 
and n(‘ede<I little persuasion to partake of a 
bottle of superior >vin«. With three of their 
lenders we sat in a partitione<l comer, and let 
them become gra(\iially not merely loquacious 
but arrogantly communicative. It was their day 
of reunion. Every Wednesday from ten P.M. 
till twelve, all the members of the Syndicate 
meet in La Cave for the distribution of the 
week’s fund.s. Daily they hand over to the 
appointed IVesideut and Treasurer their gather¬ 
ings. They number several hundreds, and every 
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man and woman’s post has a fixed or approxi¬ 
mated value, which must be realised. Snould 
there be any falling-off or any suspected dis¬ 
crepancy, the post is given to a more capable 
person. There have been cases of what our 
informant called embezzlement on the part of 
a collector ; but they were always found out and 
punished. It jvould be difficult for any member 
of the Association with subversive ideas to dis¬ 
pose of any sum rctiiineiL If he squandered it 
on the road home, it would be known at once, 
and he would know what fate waite<l him in 
La Cave. If he were suspected of secreting any 
coins, he would be quickly stripped, searched ; 
and if found guilty, consimied to a more <lifiicult 
station. He might even be expelle<l, and then, 
woe betide him if he went to any of the Syn¬ 
dicate’s stations. He would have the treatment 
dealt to any other ontsiiler who intrmle<l on the 
reserved huuting-gpounds. I’oachers are dis¬ 
posed of as in the case before mentioned in the 
Ohamps-Klysecs, though it seldom requires to 
he carried to that extreme, A hint usually 
suffices. The great safeguard, however, is the 
indifference of Ihe members to anytldng hcyoml 
the satisfaction of tlic day and the natural reck- 
le.ssnc'vs as to the future which brought them 
to tljoir present state. They get their share in 
the division. As the stations are allocated, they 
have no more right to the sums they collect 
tlian the others, and tliere is enough to he made 
out of the pr()les.sioii legitimately to satisfy their 
immediate wants. The embcz/.lers quickly drift 
into crime, which entangles them with the police ; 
and it was the boast of our informants that them 
are no criminals in the Syndicate. They are 
men and women witli the deeply rooted idea, 
which cannot be eraclicated hy any amount oi 

E reaching, that it is preferable to live woU 
y doing nothing than to starve to ileuth by 
working. 

We were carefully assured that those whom wo 
saw were the Vittiriens of the Association, bovs 
enfantR all, but incline<l to squander every penny 
the moment the <lihtHhution was made. The ^ 
Syndicate has a variety of syatems in dealing 
with the collections of its members. In several 
cases, especially for well-known frequenters of 
a particular site, it levies contributions of a fixed 
sum per week, in return for which the Syndicate 
allows no rival to interfere witli the mendicant. 
The proti'ge of many regular patrons finds this 
to his advantage. In general, the sums collccteil 
are diviiled in a very equal proportion, a few 
receiving an extra percentjige, pro rata^ on their 
drawings. A cerfcim percentage is retnine<l for 
the general expenses of the Syu<licate and for tlie 
reserve fund. There is no sick or burial fund — 
the sick being best able to lh*g, and having the 
free hospitals at their service, and funerals of the 
poor being a State arrangement. The reserve 
fund has in part been applied to the purchase of 
a house where any of the members who choose 
may lodge at the rate of one^franc (tenpence) a] 
week, and the remainder—amounting, we were' 
le<l to btdieve, to a considerable sum—is invested * 
in the purchase of shares and lionds. It is safe in j 
the hamls of a small Coinmitteo ; but a difficulty | 
of the Syndicate has all along been the inability 
to secure able financiers. The present treasurer | 
woe once a great man in the financial woi'ld \ but, j 


as wc could understand, his faculties are not what 
they were, and his disinclination to plod over 
figures had led to frequent disputes. Tliere was 
some talk of setting up a regular bureau, but it 
had got no further. It would not be very sur¬ 
prising to hear of its being cetalibhed, of its 
issue of shares, of its being quoted on tliu Bourse, 
and of its cashier levanting by tbe night-tr^in 
across the frontier into Belgium, all in the 
regular fashion. Stranger things than that have 
been matters of notoriety in the Paris commercial 
world. The more reputable members, who had 
gone home immediately after the distribution, 
had, many ol them, very considerable savings. 
All of these are Iwlged in the Syndicate’s funds. 
The members, even when they had their own 
little household, were not supposed to dwell in 
siicli localities ns might include a safe for their 
documents, so that the rule of the Syndicate did 
not involve any hanbhip, while it enabled the 
management to keep au eyegon the different bank¬ 
ing accounts. Any member could withdraw his 
savings and retire when he had amassed sufficient 
for any likely object. The usual desire of the 
economical mendicant, like that of all Parisians, 
is to get together enough to enable him to buy 
a small cottage in J,Iie country, an<l live there¬ 
after on an annuity; or, preferably, rank as a 
rndicr or iiulepemlent person retired on a com- 
jietency. 

Considering these points, w’o were inclined to 
give some credence to the stories regarding the 
possible profits and purposes of the l>etter class 
ol mendicants. We were allowed no sight of the 
official books ; but au accident enabled us to 
<lra\v out some fuller details as to figures. While 
we w'ere talking, an <dd man whom we all knew 
hy sight as a habitual seeker of charity on the 
Boulevard des Italiens in the evenings, and on 
the Place de la Bourse in the forenoons, came in, 
and stood at the zinc counter connliiig out some 
money to the proprietor there. He then came 
over to where we were sitting, and received two 
louis and *801110 silver ainoimling to over another 
louts—about tw*o pounds ten shillings in all— 
from one of our compmionfl. That was his share 
for the week, and he grumbled at it He drank 
one or two glasses of w'ine and left u.s. The man 
wiio had paid him trdd us the old fellow was 
alw'aye discontented, though he was one of the 
richest members of the Association. 

From this we got into statistics regarding the 
value of the best posts. They argued no small 
knowledge and experience ot human nature os 
embo«lied in France. The alleys in tli^ Champs- 
Ely8(*c8, it appears, are good for picturesque*look¬ 
ing old men. On a good day, from ten to a dozen 
of these mendicants should each collect from thirty 
to forty francs, or an average of thirty shilling 
This seemed exaggerated ; but we were assured it 
W'os not The number of persons allowed on the 
‘beat’ is kept carefully limited, and intruders 
are speedily cleared oft To a tall tliin person 
endowed v/itii long white hair and beard, really 
or artificially patriarchal and starved-looking, w'ho 
can stoop effectively, yet with an air of de^i'ted 
grandeur, and smile pathetically, a post on the 
Champs-JElyaces brings in thirty or forty fifty- 
centime pieces and a pocketful of coppers every 
day. One old gentleman who was well known for 
many years, and bore the reputed distinction of 
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an elfete Marquisate—one of tbe oldest in Fiance 
—we were assured cleared close on two louis a 
day, or about ten pounds a week. He had been 
a member of the Syndicate, which of course 
uanled him against all competition*; and out of 
is drawings he received two pounds plus twenty 
per cent, from five to eight pounds, and fifty per 
cent, on all beyond. His share amounted to over 
three pounds ten shillings a w’cek nearly all the 
year rouml. He is now in honourable i*etireincnt 
in the neiglibourhoo<l of ]k)ugival. The mendi¬ 
cants allotted t«> the Chanips-Elyaoes hand over 
their drawings twice a day to collectors, in case 
the police should take a fancy to inspect them, 
and arc in addition pretty well watched and fol¬ 
lowed by fellow-members*, lest they should dis¬ 
pose of any sum to a confederat(\ 

The Bourse is another spot which can bo 
depended upon for a pretty regular amount. The 
mendicants there enjoy the relies of a reputation 
they never possessed ns quondam millionaires 
who lost all at spine grand crash in hypothetical 
stock. Third on the list come the principal 
churches, the Madeleine and Notre Danio ; but 
they are far from being so profitable, rictm-es of 
charity at church doors are archaic. The real 
centre of the practice is where it may serve to 
foster the self-gratification of women ami childi’en, 
or weigh down the balance in the game of ‘beggar 
niy neighbour.’ The Syndicate’s objection to 
cliurcli people is that tliey support their prott'gi's 
privately, Oi give alms in the smallest dole.s as 
a duty. Every beggar revels on New-year’s Day, 
for then no Frenchman or Fi*eiichwomnn runs the 
risk of a beggar’s malediction by refu.siiig to pay 
for a honheur for the year. The Syndicate com¬ 
plains grievously that on that day innumerable 
outsidei’s join the profession, on account of its 
exceeding lucrativeness for the first twenty-four 
hours. 

The ‘ money-lo.sers ’ form a recognised bi*anch 
of the profession. These are u-sually children or 
oung female recruits from the country, who 
emoan pitifully a supposititious liuU-sovereign 
which a big man knocked out of their hand as 
they were going a message. Tlie ci*owd collects 
ami ai<ls to search the gutter. When the weeping 
damsel begins to bilk of a hard-hearted mis¬ 
tress and suicide in the Seine as all that is left 
for her, the crowd becomes practical, and one 
effusive blue-bloused workman gives out of tlie 
sweat of his brow the fii’st silver coin to make up 
the lost amount. Then the crowd disperses, 
atting iteelf on the back for its tenderness of 
eart towards the alllictcd. 

The courtyard vocalists are in general a tran¬ 
sient portion of the Association. They should 
clear at least two francs out of each block where 
there are from a dozen to twenty tenants of 
varying orders, and get over ten to fifteen places 
in a day. Tlieir average weekly drawings are 
from four to five pounds. Evary courtyard is 
marked in a Botliii, the Pai'is Directory, and its 
value carefully reckoned. Tliore sBould be no 
discrepancies, or the vocalist hears of it. 

From La Cave we went with one of our infor¬ 
mants to another resort of the begging fnitemity 
in the Rue St-Martin, beyond the Boulevard 
Sevastopol This den is one of the sleeping 
haunts alim^t exclusively patronised by inem^rs 
of the Syndicate. It is little more than a 


covered-in alley, from fifty to sixty yards long, 
twelve or thirteen feet wide, and little more than 
seven feet in height Down tlie middle of the 
room is a passage about two feet broad ; and on 
either side, about a foot above the level of the 
ground, rising slightly towards the wall, is the 
long planking from end to end on which the 
sleepers lie wdtli their feet towards the centre- 
way. The place w’as very dimly illuminated by 
small jets of gas tui*ned low; and here crowd 
togetlier nightly, or rather twice a night, from 
one iiundred and fifty to two hundi'ed persons 
of all ages. Wlien we looked in, the place was 
packed, many croucliing on the ledges and 
huddled on the passage. ‘No matter how many 
an» in,’ said the doorkeeper, ‘there is always 
room for more.’ The rule of this and other 
e.«.tablihhmei)t8 of the kind is that for one penny 
the visitor is entitled to lie <lown till two o’clock 
in the morning. Then all are wakened up, and 
go out. At four the place opens again, and for 
another penny the visitor may stay for the rest 
of the night. The entrance-way is a bar, at 
which the visitor is supposed lo take n comoni- 
maiinn or diink of some kind before going 
farther. ’J’his, however, is not always enforced. 
The reason of the break from two till four is 
that the place is nominally a restaurant, and 
must conform to the police regulations, which 
compel ])ul)lic-hou&os to close at two, and not 
open again lieforc four. 

A few dooi*s faither along, at No. 110 in the 
same street, is another den of the Syndicate 
without the bed arrangements, but with tables 
and benches to be utilised instead. Here also 
were scoi*e8 of debauched wretches; but a glance 
round sudiced. It is possible to sup of horrors 
even to satiet}’, and though w’o had gone to all the 
deiLS M’hich our informant of the >Syndic4ito men¬ 
tioned as patronised by his fellow-members, we 
could have leariieil no more. 

The Municipal Council has resolved to tolerate 
the existence of the Syndicate. Wiping it out 
would be of no public benefit, and all tliat can be 
done is to enforce more stringently the ordinances 
agaimt open mendicancy. The Association is 
only a drop in the bucket, and not necessarily 
an iiiiwliolesome one. 


IN A COUNTRY CHUllCIIYARD. 
’Mid waving grass llie broken headstones lie ; 

The carven cross-bones show, the blades between, 
And half-effaced, the once-known names ai‘e seen 
’Neath bright-hued mosses, clinging tcndeily. 

No flower-decked mound here chaims the {>usser-bj; 
Thu dead sleep lust below the exuberant green ; 
None cares to read what once their lives had lieen ; 
Their woi-dh, their deeds, have passed fiom memory. 
It hurts our tender vanity to know 

That time may bring us to tlie same cold plight, 
When we and all we love have passed from sight, 
And o>r our heads ihe untended grasses grow. 

The daily tide of life may ebb and flow, 

But we shall rest within oblivion’s night. 

a 0 . 
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IN A CASTLE GARDEN. 

Round the innssivo parapet of the Ca&tle court¬ 
yard runs a hroad stone beiicli, and, under the 
shallow of tin? gmy old keep, there could bo no 
quieter resting-idace, no "bettor-cliosen spot fur 
a reverie. In the scented silence here, ‘ fur from 
the madding crowd’.s ignoble strife,’ lingers the 
memory of deeds that have shaken thrones. Lich- 
ened ami weatlicr-stained witli the rains of many 
centuries fU'e tower and bench and parapet; the 
gravel of tlu* ancient courtyard has been worn 
by th(* footsteps of historic generations and the 
heavy antu|uc masonry is dark with the warmth 
of ioigotti-u Minimers, Overhead, not a leather 
of cloud drifl^ in tlu* soft clim blue of the heavens; 
ami amid the rich flowcr-spleiulonr of the garden 
below, tlie hot silent air seems all but adeep. 
Fragile pa-ssion-ilowers are leaning their starry 
blossoms frmii the foliage of the terrace wall 
beneath, a wall tliat needs to frown defiance no 
longer upon a threatening foe. And beside these 
blossoms hang delicate white bells of fragrant 
jessamine and sun-loving petals of golden honey¬ 
suckle. 

From end to end the great walled garden 
flames, a blaze of colour, relieved here and there 
by quaintly-clipped hedges and trees of sombre 
yew. Beds cif famous roses, crimson and cream, 
glow there, with heavy-winged butterflies of biuwn 
gold rising and falling among them. In the 
distance, in the month of June, the rhododendron 
trees were heaving rich pink masses of bloom 
against a milky background of hawthorn foam. 
And still nearer hand, the flower-lieds,* cut in 
quaint patterns after a bygone fashion, and 
enamelled brilliantly in blossom-coloui’s of citwn, 
silver, sapphire, and flame, glow, a triumph of 
gardening of the days of (^een Anne. The 
border of scarlet geraniums blazing royally yonder 
in the sun might be a picture of the thin red 
Highland line of Balakluva ; while tlie purple 
squares of pansy-bloom above might be the squad¬ 
rons of Russian cavalry gathering for the charge. 
The bank of queenly white irises farther off 


Prick 


might represent Guinevere qnd her ladies 
pavilioned again at Oamelct; while the knights 
of the Round Tabic, crimson-jerknie<l campion 
and white-plumed pinks, muster thickly once 
more in the lists below. A thousand fancies 
miglit be drawn frdhi these trim arrangements 
of walk and parterre, and their vivid contrasts of 
living colour. No painter’s palette has a tone 
as bright os that of the scarlet poppy-banners 
liamitig there in the sun ; and tiie hot blood of 
youth is not more red than the rich clear tint 
of the peony farther away. 

Happy, surely, must be the blackbirds, the 
merles of medieval days, whose rich notes ever 
and again float from the well-kept thickets. Are 
there not cool fountains in the garden’s shady 
nooks wherein they may wet their golden flutes 
for fresher warblings? And do not close hedge- 
trees and secluded paths aflbrd retreats enougli 
amid whicji to rciur their fluttering young? 

And the sweet scents of the flowers wander 
about terrace and parterre like the place’s memo¬ 
ries of bygone times. For it has pregnant memo¬ 
ries, this gray old Castle of the Fourth James, 
Quiet as is its courtyard now, and fair as is its 
ganlen, they have rung long i^o to the ti'ead 
of armed heels, and many a piece of statecraft 
and more than one red map of war have been 
planned within their precincts. Many a footstep 
weighty with the cares of state lias pan^pd under 
yonder low-browed doorway. Gray qld warrior- 
politicians and doublcted cavaliers of France, 
noble and stately dames and the mothers of kings 
—all have woven hero their webs of ambition or 
desire, A storied old jdace it is, hoar with the 
frosts of many a winter; a stronghold that has 
outlived at least offe dynasty of kings. Bay after 
day and moi^ih after month through the centuries 
the shallow has gone round the face of the cai*ved 
stone dial in the middle of the garden. No less 
steadily than to-day, doubtless, did that dial- 
stone mark the time when the lord of the Castle 
marched away in the fatal ’45 to join the fortunes 
of his house to the failing Stuart cause. And 
year after year the roses of the garden have 
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burst forth into glorious bloom, have faded and 
been forgotten, like the hdpes of the lovers, long 
since dust, who wandered generations ago among 
them. For great dames and noble have had their 
love-time here^ One can imagine them, still young 
and sweet aiidUair, sitting in some such nook as 
this of the grey battlement, listening with pleased 
and trembling heart to the soft whisperings that 
all maidens love, while their eyes, dreamy iis the 
blue forget-me-nots, gaze<l far off through the 
great stone gateway yonder, seeing, not the stag- 
led deer trooping under the beech-trees of the 
lower park, but a future fair aud glowing as the 
flower-garden beneath. 

Here, a bride in her time, once came a haughty 
and ambitious Baroness, w!i« presently w'as to 
become one of four famous rulers of Society—the 
atl-poiverful four who a century ago decided the 
invitations to the balls at A1 mack’s, aud whose 
disfavour could close irrevocably to timid debu¬ 
tantes the portals of the fashionable world. One 
wonders whether most of love or of ambition were 
the thoughts of such a dame as for the first time 
she stepped within the gateway here, mistress of 
those broad lands and of their ancient title. 

Somewhat of a contrast to the thoughts of these 
forgotten lovers are the reflections of the nine- 
teeuth-centi’ry man of science who may resort 
here now sometimes to rest for a breathing-space 
on these old-worhl battlemenK The dreamer of 
a century ago, listening to the pleasant hum ol 
bee ami fly among the blo.ssoins, called it the 
music of insect life. He marvelled at the petal 
splendour of terrace and parterre as a matchless 
flower-tapestry of Nature’s colouring. And the 
faint bloom-perfume drifting on the air was to him 
the incense offered by the flowers to Heaven. The 
student of evolutionary science of to-day, however, 
takes another meaning from his surroundings. The 
ceasele-ss hv\m of the insect worUl reminds, him of 
the struggle for life—the dire battle for exi.stcnce 
amid the surging waves of circumstance, from 
which he knows that only the fittest and sti'ongc'st 
races, insect or human, will survive. For him 
aomething of the splendour and perfume ol the 
flow’ers cannot but have laded with the know¬ 
ledge that these are but bribes offere<l to bee aud 
butterfly,, tliat they may curry pollen from blossom 
to blossom, and so perpetuate the frail plant-life— 
an evidence of that com];x*tition in which count¬ 
less less attractive llowei’s have already become 
extinct Even the enjoyment ol the garden’s 
sunshine has become fraught to the mind of 
science with a foreboding thought; the sun’s light 
and W'armth, alas! are fast dis>ipating caloric, 
whose exhaustion must at some time leave dark 
and lifeless the golden eye of day. And the thin 
silver disc of the moon growing clear there in 
the evening sky has become only another sad 
reminder; for the lovely satellite, it is known too 
well, is a world already cold and dead. 

Such is the sadness that has come with the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge; and though it is 


doubtless well to know all truth^ one may be par¬ 
doned for looking back sometimes with something 
of envy to the simple old-time enjoyment of life 
and its loveliness. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE BOUAKCE OF A WBEOK. 

CUAPTEtt XXXIX.—land! 

Odr prepress was slow. For some wdiile we 
cairied strong udnds, which swept us onwards 
into the softer climates of the Pacific ; they then 
failed us, and were followed by a succession 
of light airs, as often ahead as astern. 

But not to linger upon this time—though I 
could tell much of my incessant intimate associa¬ 
tion with Miss Temple—dwell with delight, un- 
tinctured by recollection of the miseries and 
anxieties of this passage. It was the 18lh day of 
February, as very well indeed do I remember. 
On this day at noon, having worked out 
my c'alculations, 1 discovered that the distance 
to Brume’s island, us 1 may call it, from the 
then situation of the barque, was to be traversed, 
if the light air held as it was, in about twelve 
hours ; 80 that it would be proper to keep a 
lookout for it at about midnight. 

I gave Mr Lush this piece of news; he received 
it with u Hush of excitement that almost human¬ 
ised the insipid coarseness of his dull, wooden, 
leather-bouiul, weather-hardened visage. 

‘Ye may calculate upon cuir keeping a bright 
lookout, sir,’ said he with a grin that cU.sclofted 
his tob.veco-coloured fangs, and that miglit fairly 
be called sardonic, since the eyes bore* no port in 
this clisagreeable expression of satisfaction. 

I watched him walk forwaids to convey the 
information to the men. They went in a whole 
body on to the forecastle, and stocxl stunng about 
them, as though the ocean wore a new coun¬ 
tenance to their gaze, now that they believed 
Blaine’s island to be a short distance past the 
.dope of it. The carpenter pointed, and was 
full of talk; there was much lighting ol pipes, 
expectoration, puffing of great clouds indicative 
of emotion, uneasy, impatient, flitting niove- 
meulB amongst the men, some of whom presently 
broke up into couples and fell to pacing the 
foreca.8tlc like marines on sentry; talking, as I 
did not doubt, of the money they were going 
to dig up, what they would do with it when 
they had it, and so on. 

I had tlie watch that afternoon; and when 
Miss Temple and I had eaten our little mid-day 
meal, I drew chairs in^o the shadow of the short 
awning, and we sat together, I, pipe in mouth, 
occasionally quitt’ng her side to take a look 
outside tlie edge of our canvas roof, along with 
a brief stare ahead, for I could not be sure of 
Captain Braine’s chronometer, nor of the exact¬ 
ness of my own calculations, and if the mad¬ 
man’s island was where he had declared it to 
be, it might heave into view off either bow or 
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right ahead at any moment, for all I could 
tell. 

Miss Temple stood in no need now of Captain 
Braine’s overcoat. She was habited in the cos¬ 
tume of the Oountess Ida; somewhat soiled it 
was, yet the perfect fit of it continued to atone 
for its shipwrecked air-s. Her dark eyes glowed 
under the shadow of the straw hat she had had 
on when she left the Indiaman. She needed 
but her jewelry, the Hash and decoration of 
her trinkets, to show very nearly as finely as 
she had on that day. 

Heretofore, that is to say for some weeks 
past^ she had exhibited a resigned, ciilin, resolved 
behaviour, as of one who was constantly school¬ 
ing herself to prepare for an issue of life or 
death. She had long ceased to utter a com¬ 
plaint ; she would even detect a sigh in herself 
with a glance of contrition and self-reproach. 
Again and again had I coiuplimentcd her upon 
the heroic qualities which her sufterings of mind i 
and body had fructified iii her; but this after¬ 
noon she was feverishly impatient and restless. 
The old fires of her spirit when alarmed were ' 
in her eyes. I would observe her struggling in 
vain to appear composed. As we sat together, 
she exclaimed, as she brought her eyes to my | 
face from a uerviuis sweeping gaze at tlie i 
horizon over the bows: ‘ By this time to-morrow , 
we shall know our , 

* Perhaps not. Vet I pray it may be so. If' 
I were .sentenced to be hanged, I would wisli 
the hour come. But what is to be our fate? 
Nothing in this life is so ba<l or so good as our 
fears or our hopes would liave us think. If 

tliere should be no iduud- Well, those 

villains will find me on the alert for what may 
come along in the shape of chance, and you 
must be ready.’ 

‘I am ready,’ she exclaimed; ‘only tell me 

what to do. But this expectation’- Her 

lips trembled, and her white fingers clenched to 
the agitation that possessed her. ‘The misery 
is, Mr Dugdale, you nave no scheme.’ 

‘That will come,’ I exclaimeil; ‘be calm, and 
remain hopeful. I might, in the language of the 
heroes of novels, iKqw to reas«ure you by pro¬ 
mising that if we ai*e to peri.-?li we will perish , 
together. I am not a hero, and I talk with the 
desire and the intention ot living. There may 
be a few more adventures yet before us ; but 
your hand is in mine, and I shall not re- ' 
linquish it until I conduct you to your mother’s 
side.’ 

Of course I talked only to cheer her; yet I 
hoped even as I spoke, and my hope gave a 
tone of conviction to my words that seemed to 
animate her, and she smiled whilst her wistful 
eyes sank, as though to a sudden reverie. 

During the rest of the day the crew were 
ceaselessly on the move, passing in and out of 
the galley and in and out of the forecastle, 
pacing the planks with impatience strong in 
their rolling gait The sturdy figure of the 
carpenter was conspicuous amongst them. When 
be came aft, be would look as though willing 
to converse ^itb. me, but 1 walked away abrujitly 


I on bis approach, and if 1 chanced to leave the 
cabin when he was on deck, I kept to the lee 
side, contriving an air that even to his unin¬ 
telligent gazp must have conveyed the assur¬ 
ance that 1 wished to have nothing to do with 
him. 

When the night descended, it was moonless, 
and through the pleasant blowing of the wind, 
of a singular sweetness and freshness such as 
I could not imagine of darkness in any other 
ocean. The water was now streaming in a 
line of whiteness along either side, and the 
murmur under the counter was os constant as 
the voice of a running brook heaid amid the 
stillness of a summer night. The carpenter had 
the watch from eight *10 twelve ; but for my 
part 1 could not nnd it in me to go to my 
cabin. Such was my feverishly restless condi¬ 
tion, that I knew 1 should close my eyes in 
vain, and that the inactivity of a I’ecumbent 
jK^-'ture would speedily g^ow irksome and in¬ 
tolerable. Miss Temple entrgated me to lie 
down njK)n the locker in the cabin. 1 answered 
that 1 should be unable to sleep, and that 
without sleep the mere resting of niy limbs 
wouhl be of no service to me. 

‘But you will liiive to watch from twelve 
to four,’"she exclaimed, ‘and at this rate you 
will get no sleep to-niglit.’ 

I smiled, and answered that Braine and the 
carpenter between them had murdered sleep; 
amt then to<ik lier on deck, when^ wc walked 
and convemd till the hour of eleven—six bells. 
I then returned with her to the cabin. She 
declined to enter her bcu’th; she begged me, 

' and her eyes pleaded with her voice, to suffer 
her to remain at my side throughout the night. 
But this 1 would not hear of: 1 told her that 
such a vigil would cxliaust her, that her utmost 
strength might have to be taxed sooner than 
either of us could imagine; that she must 
endeavour to obtain some repose upon the locker, 
and that ^f anything resembling land showed 
during my watch, 1 would call her. I saw a 
look of reproachful remonstrance m her face; 
but comjdiance was now a habit with her, and 
in silence she allowed me to arrange a pillow 
UMid to throw a light blanket, that I fetched 
from her bed, over her feet. 1 sat near her 
at the table, leaning my cheek on my elbow, 
and from time to time exchanged a few words 
with her. There was hardly any movement 
in the sea. The wind held the canvas motion¬ 
less. The seething alongside was too (plicate to 
l^enetrate, and the silence in the little cUddy was 
unbroken save by the ticking of a *smull brass 
clock under the skylight, and by the measured 
tramp of the carpenter overhead. 

A little before twelve I looked at my com¬ 
panion, and perceived that she was asleep. On 
the eve, os I believed we were, of Goa alone 
knew what sort events, the spectacle of the 
slumbering unconscious girl, whose beauty was 
never so ati^cting os when softened, and i may 
say spiritualised by the expression of placid 
repose, moved me to the heart What a strange 
association had been ours I How intimate had 
we become! what confidences had our common 
sufiering caused us to exchange 1 what condition 
of shoregoing life was there that could have 
brought this girl and me togetlier os we had 
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been and still were? How I loved her, I was 
now knowing; I could dWell upon iny passion 
with delight os 1 looked at her, though on the 
threshold of a future that might pnove terrible 
and destructive to us both, what M’aa the 
secret of her heart, so far as I was concemc*!? 
I gazed at her lips with some unintelligible 
hope of witnossin" them shape the syllables of 
my name; then the clear chimes of eight bells 
flouted rtft. With a sigh and a prayer, I dimmed 
the cabin lump and went softly to the com¬ 
panion steps. 

On my emerging, the carpenter came up to 
me. 

‘It’s been blowing a steady air o* wind,’ 
said he: ‘ allowing for this here improvement 
in our pace, wliat time d’ ye reckon the island ’ll 
take to show itself ? ’ 

‘If it exi.sts,’ I answered, ‘it might be in 
sight now. The capUin’s description showed 
that there was no n\iiglit of side to make a 
loom of. If you’re going forward, sec that a 
couple of hands are stationed on the forecastle, 
and tell them to keep a bright lookout. We 
don’t want to run the reef down, if it’s 
there.* 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ he exclaimeiQ in the rough off¬ 
hand voice of a sailor receiving an order, and 
left the poop. 

Tlie time crept away. There ^va^ a light 
burning in the galley ; and the shapes that flitted 
in and out 'through the open door, tlimwing 
giant shadows upon the Iiuzy square of illumin¬ 
ation on the bulwark abreast of the galley 
entrance, satisfied me that most il not ull of 
the men were awake and on the lookout 

All tliis while Miss Temple lay soundly sleep¬ 
ing below. 

it ivas ivanting about ten minutes to four 
W’hen the quarter-deck was suddenly hailed from 
the forecastle. The voice rang l(»uil and start¬ 
lingly upon the car used to the continued still¬ 
ness of the night. 

‘Hallo !’ 1 cried. 

‘Thci*e’8 something dark right alicad,’ came 
back the answer. 

I whipped the glass out of the companion, 
and walked swiftly forwaids where all the cret* 
had run to the tir»t cry, and whcie 1 found 
them standing in a huddle of shadoivy shapes 
at the rail, some pointing, and all looking in 
one direction. 

‘Whore away is the object ivporti'd’ I ex¬ 
claimed. ^4* 

* Yonder,’^cried the carpenter, stepping out of 
the little crowd and projecting his arm almost 
on a line with the jib-boom end. 

I instantly perceived it! It w'as just a streak 
of shadow, low-lying, like a line of cloud beheld 
by night lifting a few fathoms of its brow above 
the sea-liuo. 1 pointed the telescope ; and the 
lenses, w’itliout revealing fentuVo'', resolved the 
length of airy obscurity into the tinn propor¬ 
tions of land. ^ 

‘ Is it the island, sir ? ’ demanded the car|>eiitcr 
in a voice hoarse with excitement 

My own astonishment—the wonder raised in 
me by yonder prompt settlement of the incre¬ 
dulity that had pos-sessod me from the first 
minute of hearing tlie captain’s story—the con¬ 
flict of emotiouB which followed on my coii- 


I sidering that the land ahead must inevitably 
be Braine’s' island, since the chart showed clear 
water to the distance of the latitude of Easter 
Island, W'hich the low stretch over the bows 
most assuredly was noty the loom being little 
more than that of a reef—I'cndered my ear 
deaf to the carpenter’s inquiry. He repeated 
his question. 

‘If not, then I know not what other land 
it can be,’ said 1. ‘How far distant will it be, 
think you V 

The men gathered about us to hear what was 
said. 

‘Three mile about.,’ ho an^swered. 

‘More like five,’ grumbled out a seaman. 

‘Five in your eye !’ cried another—‘more like 
t(no. If ye’ll stay your breathing, you’ll hear 
the wash o’ the surf.’ 

‘Better shoi-ten sail and wait for daylight, 
Mr liush,’ said 1. 

*Ay, ay, sir/ he answered; ‘that’ll be the 
proper thing to do and instantly fell to bellow¬ 
ing out orders. 

The uproar of the excited crew clewin^ up 
and h.uilmg down, yelling as they ]>ulleu at 
tlie ropes, and springing about with an alacrity 
that made their ilarting figures resemble those 
of mailmen, awakened Miss Temple. I stood 
alone on tlie )>o(»p, endeavouring to obtain a 
view of tlie land by leaning over the rail, when 
she came up to me. 

‘ lYli.it is It, Mr Bugdale?’ 

* Laud I ’ X exclaimed, instantly turning to 
her. 

‘The island, you think?’ she cried, suppressing 
astonishment until slie should have I'eceived 
my answer. 

‘ I have no doubt of it. The shadow indi¬ 
cates that it i-* little more than a reef. Its 
bearing.s, according to niy computation, accu¬ 
rately correspond witli tlio.se given by C'uptain 
Braiiie.’ 

Slie projected her bead over the rail, but 
was some time before she could distiiigui-li tlie 
mere da^h of gloom that the laud made upon 
the horizon. 

‘If it should be the ifland !’ she cried. ‘That 
you should liave steered tliis ship straight as 
an arrow lor it, and that it should be there 
—no mailman’s dream, as we liave both believed 
It! If one part of the story be true, the other 
part sliouhl bo so.’ 

I was too astounded to converse. I could 
do no more than ejaculate. To bo sure, as 
my companion had said, if the story of the 
i.^land was true, the story oi the gold might 
be equally true. 'J’here would be the treasure, 
tiicn, for the men to possess themselves of! 
And aftegwards ? * 

My brains seemed to whirl like a teetotum 
in my skull. 

Meanwhile, the sailoPs had reduced sail till 
the barque was now under topsoils only, the 
re^ of the canvasu lumping from the yards in 
the grip of its gear. The carpenter aiHvcd on 
the poop. 

‘Mr Biigdale,’ he exclaimed, in a rough, con¬ 
gratulatory voice, ‘you’ve done W’onderfully well,, 
sir. 1 don’t think there’s e’er a navigator would 
have struck it true as a hair as ye have. 
Ye’ve got no doubts now left, 1 alb^w?’ and i 
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saw his face darken with the wrinkles of the 
grin that overspread his countenance. ^ ^ 

* What’s to follow?’ I demanded, thinking to 
take advantage of his mood. 

‘ Whv, the gold/ he answered, ‘ the money, 
sir; what we Ve been awaiting for; and what 
I suspects we’ll most of us know what to do 
with when wo gits it’ 

‘And then 1’ 

‘That’ll be a matter for consideration/ he 
answered, drawing off and going to the rail 
and staring ahead. 

‘ Back the topsail yard and bring the ship to a 
stand, Mr Lush/ said I, ‘and get a cast of the 
lead, will you ? * 

These orders were immediately obeyed. The 
lead ran out to the whole scope of line without 
touching bottom. There was nothing now to be 
done but to wait for daylight, A whole eternity 
seemed to pass before the dawn broke. Then to 
the sifting of the dull gray faintness over the rim 
of the eastern sen, the laud came stealing out, till, 
to the sudden iipsoaring of the sun into the clour 
blue sky of the Pacific morning, it flashed out 
into its full proportions and distinctive feature.s 
not a mile off our i>ort beam as we then lay with 
our mamtopsail ahack. 

The crew, neglecting all disr-ipline and ship¬ 
board habit, were asseinbletl in a bo<ly on the 
poop ; and tlms we all stood looking, I a little 
uistiiuc(* away from tliem with Miss Temph* atiny 
side. It w.is a small coral island, apparently of 
the dirneiisioiis that Oaptain Bruino ha«l named. 
To the noithwar<l the ‘'iiiooth w'atcr bi*imnu*d to a 
long shelf of coral grit, lustrous as snow in the 
spaikle of the early sunshine. There was a small 
rise, green with vegetation, in the centre of the 
island; how far di.*'tant, I could not imagine. 
Almost abreast of up, tlie himl w<mt ?n with a 
semicircular sweep like to a liorseshoe, ami was 
exactly the lagoon as liud been described by Cap¬ 
tain Braiue. In the centre of it, just a^ he liad 
marked the thing down upon his chait, ro^^e a 
coral formation of the appearance of a very thick 
pillar, ami at the distance from whicli we sur¬ 
veyed it, it might easily have passcl for a monu¬ 
ment of white stone erecte^l by liiiman hainls, the 
deemated summit of whieli liad been rudely 
broken otf by a tempest or some volcanic shock. 
On a line with this pillar, some little distance up 
the beach of the lagoon, were several clumps of 
trees. There was a deal of a sort of stunteil vege¬ 
tation going inland from the margin of the little 
bay, coarse grass, as my telescope made out, 
tangles of buslies, and so on. 

TMie carpenter in the midst of the men stood 
with the. parchment chart in liis hand, pointing 
out how the outlines coiTespoiulcd with those of 
tluj land, amidst a hubbub of eager comments 
and e.xclainalioii8 of excitement. For *my part, 
I could not credit my senses ; I disputed the 
evidence of my own eyes*; I brought them away 
from the island to fix them witli an emotion of 
profound bewilderment upon^Misa Temple. 

‘Can it be real?’ I cried. ‘After the weeks of 
conviction of the utter madness of this quest, am I 
at last to be persuaded that the wretched suiride 
was not mad, that his island is a fact, and his gold 
an absolute reality too V I turned my back upon 
the crew to press my hands to my eyes to ease my 
brow of an ^tolerable sense of swooning in it 


‘Three cheers for him, men!’ 1 heard the 
carpenter roar out Velley after volley of huzzas 
rang from the deep sea lungs of the sailors. 
They were cheering me. I turned to find them 
all looking my W'ay. They tossed their caps and 
flourished their arms like madmen in the exuber- 
ance of their delight 

‘Now', sir/ sung out the carpenter, ‘hadn’t.we 
better see to our ground tackle ?’ 

‘As you will/ I answered; ‘there is your 
island ; 1 have kept my word with you; now^ 
Mr Liisl), the crew will proceed as they think 
projier. When you require my services again as 
a navigator I am ready and so saying I seated 
myself on the edge of the skylight, and with 
folded arms continiieLk to view the island with 
such nslonisliinent and incredulity as made me 
fear for my head. 

‘Is it all for the bent, tlo you think, Mr 
Dngdale B said Mi^s Temple, who had seated 
lierself beside me. • 

‘ 1 cannot tell—it may be so.* If they find the 
money, the wretches’ debght and good temper 
may render them willing to comply with my 
w'ishes to make for the neari'st port. I am in a 
dream. Give me a little lime to recover my 
amazement. You Iwiow it ought to be impossible 
that that island should be tliere/ 

She glanced at me anxiously, with something 
of alarm indeed, as though there was even a 
greater strangeness in my manner than in my 
language. Ja)ng hours of anxiety, Iftng hours of 
' 8leeplc‘*snc»‘«, the continual apprehension of what 
! was to follow if this island was not discoverable, 

I these thing®, and how much more? had done 
' tlieir work with me; and now on top was come 
the shock of the discovery of the truth of what I 
hud all along been convinced was the dream of 
a madman—the lie of a crazy liead ! I felt a 
moisture in my eyes; my limbs trembled ; my 
breathing grew' thick and difficult. In silence. 
Miss Temple huriicd below and returned with a 
tumbler oj coM hramly grog She jiiit it into my 
Imml, aiui I drank it oil ; and i have verj' little 
doubt that the strong stimulant—siicli a dose as 
might have made me boozy in an hour of ease !— 
readied me from an attack of hysterics, man as I 
iwn who tell this ! 

The carpenter had now taken command. He 
came aft whilst Miss Temple and 1 njbbled at 
some breakfast wdiicli IVilkins ha<l brought us on , 
deck, and ordcreil the inaiiitopsail to be swung, j 
and stationed a han<l with a lead-line in each of ! 
the maint huins. The wind was about south, and 
allowed the barque with her yaixls Uhaced fore 
and aft to very nearly look up foi^thc lagoon. 
We crept fclow'ly along; the leail on either hand 
went in frequent flights towards the how, but no 
bottom w'as reported. This went on till the yawn 
of the higoon was upon our starboard quarter, 
with the trend of the laml covered with bushes 
opening out as itfan into the south-east, and then 
came a shout from the port main chains. ’The 
water now Ihoaled rapidly ; a man stood forward 
ready to let go the anchor; down thundered the 
topsail yards to the cry of the carpenter* to let go 
the halliards ; the barque lost way; the shai'p 
clank of a hammer rang through the vessel, 
follow'ed by a mighty splasli, and the roar 
of iron links torn in fury through the haw'se- 
pipes. 
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In a few moments the Lady Blanche was at 
rest, with the western spur of the lagoon within 
half a mile of hen 

{To be continued.) 


FRUIT-GROWING. 

Until within a very recent ncriorl, the subject 
of Fruit-growing would not have come within 
the scope of a popuLir journal. Fruit of all 
hinds has in the past been looked upon ns a 
luxury rather than as a food, ami our forefathers, 
for whatever reasons, did not regard the consump¬ 
tion of fruits as one of the requirements for the 
maintenance of health. The strenuous advocacy 
of vegetable food only, by the extremists wdio 
glory in the title of vegetarians, has perhaps 
produced the eft’oet of drawing attention to the 
value of fruit a food, and the possibility of 
health being maintained without the assistance 
of animal substances.' One thing, however, is 
certain, that th^. cultivation of fruit—mainly 
thereby meaning such solid varieties as apple«! 
and pears—is rapidly coming to be considered 
a branch of agriculture in its broad and national 
sense. 

For many years the induslry of fruit-grow'ing 
in England dragged on what may be calle<l a 
routine df not a miserable cxisleiire, productive 
of only bad or very mediocre results. That no 
steps were taken to improve upon that state 
of afiairs would appear to be attributable tt» 
that peculiarity witli which British people, and 
particularly the British funner, are croaited by 
outsider^ of allowing matti’rs to take their 
own course, happy in the belief that what was 
good enough for their predecessors re(iuired no 
improvement or alteration at their hands. In 
the meantime the orchards not only became old, 
but bore their years badly in the bargain, sullcr- 
ing from lack of attenti<»n at the hands of their 
owners. With increased population came an 
enormously augmented consumption of fruit, for 
which the British orchard ist ought to have been, 
but was not prepared. To supply it, therefore, 
there came, and come to tins day, very large 
importations of foreign fruit. It is now about 
fifty years since apples w’ere first sent to this 
country from America; wlievcas it ia barely 
seven years since the fruit-grower in the United 
Kingdom began seriously to realise his situation 
or the opportunities he had for ameliorating 
it. 

At the*present time a wave of enthusiasm is 
passing over the country in connection with the 
question oi fruit-growing in England ; and a 
number of its advocates have now rushed to the 
opposite extreme, and appear to be as imrea-son- 
aoly etvngviine as they were a few years ago 
unreasonably lethargic and silent. There can be 
no doubt that the seeds of the movement were 
sown by the Royal Horticultural Society at their 
first Apple Congress in 1883; while the wide 
attention drawn to it by the words and person¬ 
ality of Mr Gladstone has played a hardly le^ 
imiKirtant part in its growth. About the same 
time, too, apples commenced to arrhe bei-e from 
Australia, and the fact of their importation from 
such a distant and unexpected quaiter may 
have served in a very m eat cl^ree to rouse the 
groiver here to face and to think about amend¬ 


ing his absurd if not somewhat contemptible 
position. * 

It must not be imagined from the foregoing 
that apples are the only kind of fruit proposes 
to be grown. Such is not the cose, although the 
apple is the general favourite. From the apple 
or the pear to the soft fruits, particularly goose- 
beriies and currants, is but a short step fitim 
the grower’s point of view ; for in planting an 
orchard of the hanler fruit he will also plant 
between those trees rows of the softer ones 
named. By this means he will obtain market¬ 
able returns in two years from the latter kind ; 
whereas from trees siudi as apples, three to five 
yeai*s is the soonest he can expect a healthy crop 
of any size or importance. 

It is not at all generally known here to what 
a science the growtli of apples is carried in 
Tasmania, nor m wliat perlection that fruit ia 
there produced. 'I’lie Britibh public liave, how'- 
cver, during the last two years had some oppor¬ 
tunities to pronounce an opinion upon it, as the 
trade between the two countries has <luring tliat 
period assumed larger ]>i‘op«rtions than has pre- 
' viously been the case. The great encoumgement 
j with W'hich the importation has been met on 
this side is thoroughly merited by the, gene- 
I rally speaking, sterling quality of the fruit 
sent, an encouragement vliicli in no W’ay jeopar- 
' discs the jiositiou tlie English grower holds or 
I hopes to atUin, as the apples do not arrive 
I at a time to compete with any English fruit. 
Tlie whole of the imports arrive and are sold 
I during a period ol about two months, say, from 
I the middle of April to the middle of June, 

' wdien the 8c<t«iou lor American apples is over, 

1 and before the soft fruits make their appear- 
' ance to any extent. Tlie apples ar-e br-ought 
! from the colony in the refrigerating chambers 
j of the huge ocean steamers, and attention being 
I given to tlie fi’iiil during the voyage, it is turned 
! out here in ]>rime condition. Great creilit is due 
! to the growers lor the care and skill exercised 
f in the packing, a subject upon whicli a few 
1 i*eniark8 will be iiuule herealter. Those who 
I read the above rcfeivnces to the fine quality of 
j Tasmanian fruit, an<l cannot alrcatly te-^tify to 
their accuracy, will doubtless take the necessary 
' steps to tiiste and report uiKm it when the 
' proper time arrives. 

I Tlie bare idea ol England importing fruit from 
' Australia is no doubt at first sight a startling 
j one; but the foi-egoing facts will show that it 
I is now an c&tablisheil trade, and are introduced 
jhei'e with the object of demonstrating what 
^ success might have attended the English grower 
: had he tfiken the bull by the horns at tlie proper 
time. At anyr.ite the Australians can grow' good 
' fruit; aipl a glance at their mode of culture maj 
' prove both interesting and profitable, for their 
i system is not adopt'd to any extent, if at all 
I taking it as a whole, in this country. In recent 
coinmunicationa to the leading Ixnidon journal, 

I the treatment referred t«) w'as briefly described 
somewhat as follows : The apple-trees are ob¬ 
tained from the nursery w'hen one year old, and 
arc found to be healthiest when consisting only 
of one upright stem, having no shoots. They 
are properly planted in holes, w'hich ore dug tw'o 
feet square and a rod apart. Each tree is then 
subjected to its first pruning, which is done by 
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cutting off sufficient of the upper part of the ti*ee 
to leave about twelve inches above the soil, the 

E ortion remaining in the ground possessing at 
)aBt five or six live buds or eyes. Although this 
treatment may appear rather harsh to those who 
do not advocate the free use of the knife, it 
is productive of ve^ good results as extensive 
experience slwws. The result of the first year's 
growth of a hi-althy tree will be that each eye 
left upon the short trunk lefen-ed to will tlirow 
out a shoot or brunch of four to six feet in 
height. These in the following autumn ahoultl 
be cut off to within, say, five buds of the trunk, 
which bulls, during the second year of the exist¬ 
ence of the tree in the orchard, become branches, 
to be pruned in their turn. If the branches be 
always cut immediately above an eye pointing 
outwards, the trees will during the third year 
already resemble an inverted haU'-oponed um¬ 
brella. It should at this time be kept quite 
free from shoots growing inwards. From that 
time onward the pruning must be left entirely 
to the judgment of the skilled cultivators, having 
in view the shape which it may be <leemcd desir¬ 
able to maintain. So fur as the development of 
the tree is concerned, this may be reckoned to be 
full at about ten years, having then probably 
attained the height of about twelve feet It must 
not be supposed that the fruit will be difficult, 
to pick without huhlers at this heiglit, for the 
branches, particularly the outer ones, c.in be 
easily drawn <lown sufficient for the purpo'se and 
without fear of breakage. Indeed, the fruit 
upon the brandies, if pi-cscnt only in moderate 
quantity, will very often by its own weight 
place itself within reach. Although the trees 
are placed as a rule u rod apiirt in the Tas¬ 
manian orchard, it is no uncommon siglit to see 
there an avenue, or rather a tunnel, formed 
by the branches of the trees, in two separate 
rows, overlapping by reason of the weiglit of 
fruit upon them. 

Since fruit, however, is the sole object, every 
atom of nourishineut which is divcrt<Ml to the 
growth of wood beyond what is required to give 
it sufficient powers to support the fruit, is 
absolutely lost. One of the I'eplies to severe 
pruning is that the balance of nature is lost; 
that she is outraged, and vent^j her spleen by 
throwing the force which would liave gone into 
the branches intf> the roots, which do not bear 
fruit. This is so in the case of trees, such as the 
crab, wliich have a decided disposition to grow 
woo<i whether in the foiin of branch or loot. 
The remedy, how'ever, is simple : ivot-pruning. 
As a rule, trees winch grow an excess of root 
throw their strength into one tap-root, which, 
unless cut, will iwmctrate very deep into the 
^rth. When cut, a piece of slate or flat stone 
placed immediately under it will curd the mis¬ 
chief. Under many trees in any orchard of 
importance, properly k^pt, will be found such 
pieces of slate or stone; and in one instance un 
orchard was referred to as being ‘paved with 
stone’ a few inches beneath its surface. If the 
bewildered grow’er w’ho halts between the differ¬ 
ent opinions of tlie ‘masters’ wi'^hes to grow the 
pyramidal trees, he is ailvised to use the knife 
severely, an<l somew’hat on the lines already 
indicated, being those upon which the pi'eseut 
writer, foUovriug the example of his neighbouz^ 


proceeded upon his own land in Tasmania. By 
that method the centn^ trunk is virtually extir¬ 
pated above the bemht of about twelve inches. 

Of apple-trees planted at the distance of one 
rod apart, as*already described, there will be one 
hundred and sixty in an acre. At five years from 
the time of planting the Tasmanian grower may 
rely, if the orchard receive proper attention and 
ti’eatment during that time, upon each tree, on an 
average, yieMing from two to three bushels of 
apples. Calculated at only two bushels per tree, 
a crop of three hundred and twenty busnels per 
acre will be obtained, w'hich at four shillings per 
bushel—a fair net return—will give in money 
about sixty pounds per acre. From this must be 
taken, say, four pi>imditfor cost of trees (one hun¬ 
dred and sixty at sixpence each); and for planting, 
cultivating, rent, &c. (the latter two for five yearsX 
say, at the outside sixteen pounds; in all, twenty 
jiounds, or a net I'eturii to the grow’er of forty 
pounds per acre. It will noticed that in this 
calculation the fifth yeaFs crop is made to bear 
all the previous five years' working, os well as 
the iiiitiul, expenses. The seventh yeaFa crop may 
be fairly estimated at four to five bushels per 
tree ; take the yield at onl}’- three bushels pw 
tree = four hunili’ed ami eighty bushels per acre, 
or (at four shillings) ninety-six pouml.**. Allow 
as much as sixteen pounds per acre for culti¬ 
vating and cxpiuises, and the net result to the 
grower, of eighty pounds, must be consMered a 
very handsome one. II the yield, be taken at 
the larger quantities namc<I, which may fairly be 
done, the profits will, of course, be CTeatly in¬ 
creased ; and il that superior crop be obtained in 
countries wliei-e Nature is very sparing of rain, 
why should ncjt the same crops be grown here, 
where the glower is more favoureil ? If the 
seci'et lies in keeping the ground round the trees 
constantly moved, let that sysUmi be adopted, 
since the results thus secured aiHi more than 
coinmensur.ite with the expense. In any case, 
the foregoing figures will show the approximate 
results tne grower may expect from apple-grow¬ 
ing pure and simple ; they cannot be said to be 
exaggerated, and have been pnrposely somewhat 
lunler-statetl, to avoid any chance of misleading 
^he would-be orchardist. 

The natural ami weighty objection which is at 
once raised to apple-growing is founded upon the 
length of time which must elapse before the 
grower can reap the benefit of his labour during 
that period. This is partly overcome by planting, 
between the rows of aj pie-trees, gooseberry and 
cuiTant bushes, strawberry and ras])b%riy plants, 
and m some cases cherry and plinn ti^ees, the 
former of which come into bearing quickly 
enough to ease the burden referrod to. There 
is no doubt, however, that the fruit-grower mu^ 
know how to wait 

Gooseberry and currant bushes are propagated 
from cuttings tajeen in the autumn from the old 
trees, upon which are a number of buds propoiv 
tionate with the si^e of bush desired. Supposing 
these kinds are planted between the apple-trees 
referred to above as being one rod ajiart, there 
will then be eight feet between each tree or bush, 
ami four hundred and eighty bushes in each acre. 
A fair crop from these may be said to be one 
ton of gooseberries and fifteen hundredweight of 
currants; the former valued at eight pounds per 
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fcon« atid the latter fourteen pounds per ton, net 
to the grower. This cannot'be called very liicin- 
tive; and if an early and nfore considerable return 
is indispensable, the English dwatf-apples may 
be planted at the distance of one <x)d apart, in 
which cose there will be room for two soft-fruit 
bushes between each apple-tree ; and when the 
latter come into bearing, the former may be sub- 
stiftited by fresh apple-trees. If, however, the 
grower can ‘ mb along ’ with the proceeds of the 
soft fruit for five years, the apple-trees, one rod 
^part, with one row of soft-fruit bushes between, 
as first described, may be reco!ninende<l as pro¬ 
ducing the best results in the end. Gooseberries 
and currants may be said to do best on a mode¬ 
rately dry lich soil; and when ground is devoted 
entirely to them, should *be planted about five 
feet apart, giving one thousand seven hundred 
and fitly to the a<TC. When the soil and asp(‘ct 
are suitable (the latter should not be eiist), both 
these fruits are very profibible, the gooseberry 
perhaps being the favourite, the crop being more 
certain and the cost of labour less. The cost of 
these bushes one year old is in this country about 
one penny three-farthings to twi>pence apiece. 
The expense of laying out an orchard can thus 
be gauged according to the number of bu'shes 
required per acre. If they ai*fe planted by them¬ 
selves, fourteen poumls j)ei* acre would cover the 
cost of trees and planting. In ]>runing currant 
bushes it must be remembered tliut red currants 
crow best on oM, and black on new wood; goose- 
Mrries also on the new shoots. 

Raspberries ’are also largely grown in some 
places. They are propagated from suckers, and 
are plante<l at a Huificient distance apart to permit 
of keeping the laml clean without injury to them. 
A not too dry soil is preferable for this fruit: in 
the colonies it may oe seen m rather low posi¬ 
tions growing to seven and eight feet in height, 
and fruitful. About a ton and a half per acre, 
also valued at about eighteen pounds per ton, is 
an average return. 

Tlie ancient custom, which is at the present 
time greatly in vogue, anti in favour of which 
prejudice still exists, of growing grass in orchards 
close up to the trees must be strongly deprecated. 
The trees arc prevented from ‘ breathing,'and the 
I soil beneath, where the roots are, is dry. It is 
simple and saves trouble, but it does not do the 
fruit-trees justice. It does not appear to be 
generally acci'pted now, as it must become later, 
that far better results ivill be obtained from 
orchards when the soil is kept continiiiilly moved. 
The weeds^must be kept tlown and the cultivator 
coutinually at work; and as the trees grow older, 
or the instrument named cannot get close to the 
trees, the grouiul round the trunk should be hoed 
through the summer au<l dug every autunui. 
The result, as regards moisture, between the soil 
which is worked and that which is not, can be 
easily seen by leaving a portion of the land uncul¬ 
tivated for the season ; when tne earth, a few 
Inches from the surface, will be foumi, to be dry; 
whilst in the cose of soil which has been con¬ 
tinually moved, it will be found quite moist. 

^ When the trees reach the age of seven or eight 
; ypan*, the soft-fruit bushes should be taken out, 

, and the whole of the orchard should be given up 
^ to them, and neither grass nor any other crop 
should be allowed to extract nourishment from 


the soil. From the time of planting, however, to 
the age of niUturity, when the young ti’ees do not 
call heavily on the soil for their requirements, 
the space can be utilised by soft-fruit bnshefs as 
already desenbed. 

The question of packing and preparing the 
fruit for the market is one which appears to 
have been somewhat neglected pr not very 
successfully studied by ihe grower. Careful 
selection atid geneial preparation in a manner to 
attract buyers cannot be too closely attended to ; 
in 80 many cases at present, unfortunately, fruit 
is bundled into baskets or other receptacles and 
packed off to market, no attempt being made to 
select or to establish and maintain a brend which 
w'ould in time become w’ell known and sought 
after. Many orchards now yielding fruit for onr 
markets are cempose<l of so many varieties, that 
such a practice woubi be quite impossible ; but 
there are many contiary instances. It may not 
be out of place to suggest llie introduction of a 
box of a standard size or cnpacit}', the fruit to be 
sold only in such boxes. The grower can then, at 
the time of puking early soft fruits, cult the 
boxes into the orchard and ]»ick the fruit into 
tlicm direct, each box being properly branded, 
and even, under sniJiU-visioii, nailed down in the 
orchard. This siigge.'^tion would apply principally 
to apples and gooseberries. The late fruits can 
at the proper time he packed in siniiLir boxes. 
This would probably tend very greatly in the 
direction of sorting and branding, which in.its 
turn will gradually lead to higlier prices bc^ing 
obtained un<t a geuetul improvement in the fruit 
sent to market. 

The feu'egoing remarks have chielly referred to 
apples as being ]»robably the lavouritc and most 
popular fruit. The quality of fruits now gener¬ 
ally prodiK-ed in this country arc, it must be 
admitteil, of a very low order; but the .standard 
duinng tlie next few yeare will no doubt be con¬ 
siderably raised ; unci if it is to be so, it can only 
be by the grower studying the demands of con¬ 
sumers and doing his utmost to meet them. The 
Englishman is too apt to think that buyers must 
come to him to buy, and not that be must go to 
the buyers to sell. Business nowadays, whether 
it be fruit-growing or any otlier business, must be 
pushed energetically, the con'-umers’ reciuircments 
thought over, and no stone must be leit unturned 
to satisfy them. When the English fruit-grower 
meets with that succe-s which every one wishes 
him, he wdll find that at^ntiou to this portion of 
Ins duties will have played a not uniniportaut 
part ill placing him in his enviable position. 


THE STOUr OF A STORY. 

CHAITEH IV. —CONCLUaiON, 

‘Why, bless my heart! if she Iiasu’t published it 
after uU !' Thus Arthu.r Meadowson exclaimed, 
as he* opened a package which he found imon his 
breakfast talile one morning in July. Ue liad 
not expected ever to see or hear anything more 
of Miss Malden’s novel; and lo! here it wap, 
in tliree neat volumes, tastefully bound in dark 
green, with the title stamped in rustic gold 
characters upon the covers, as inviting a book to 
look at as any that ever gathered its deserved 
shroud of dust upon Mr Miidie^s shelves. 
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He picked up the topmost volume^and glanced his silence to mean he was in ignorance of her 
througli it; the paper and print were of the heat, engagement. , 

and the ^hole workmanship reflected the highest Miss Malden did not answer his letter j hut as 
credit on Twinklcby & Co., whose name was it had contained nothing that called for reply, 
visible on the back. The book had been got up this gave hirfi no disappoiutmcut. He was begin- 
regardless of expense ; and recalling a remark ning to forget the matter, when one day, a 
in Mr Twinkleby’s letter, Arthur guessed the fortnight after receiving the book, the evening 
secret of its splendour while he feasted his eyes post brought a note from her which gave him ^ot 
upon it * Wegswood’s doing,* he said, with a a little astonishment 

bitter little laugh. ‘What a grand thing it is to ‘1 am most anxious to ask your advice about 
be a moneyed man!* something,* she wrote. ‘If you could jmsibly 

He sat down to breakfast, and having poured escape from your woik for a day, I should be so 
out his coffee, unfolded the newspaper iw usual; | gi-atefiil if you would come up and see me. I 
but after casting a careless glance over the ehnll be at home any day and hour you may 
summary of news, put it asi<le, and took up appoint; but I earnestly hope you will be able 
‘At Eden’s (late* again. This time, something to come soon.* , 

prompted him to look at the Hydeaf; and as Mr Meadoweon thought he could make a very 
he read the few conventional words Alicia ha*! fair guess at the puiport of this summons, but 
written there, he grasped their iaic/iiioa, and felt did not delay to speculate upon it. He de- 
the blood rusli to Ins face. She ha<l foigiven spatclied a reply at once, saying she might expect 
him; and lost to him though she was, the thought him at noon the following day ; and lie spent a 
gave him iin unreasonable degree of pleasure, sleepless night, making Iialf-heaited efforts to 
He cut a few pages of the book, and propping it convince himself that the hopes vhich would 
against the sugar-basin, began to read, eating insist in springing up again were foolish and 
meehanic.illy the while. He was curious to see vain. Nevertheless, his heait beat very fast 
how Twinklcby had handled the htory ; whether ^\heii he found himself once moie confronted by 
he had allowed it to run its own wild course, or the familiar face oJ| the butler at No. 212. Mm 
had laid a kindly ro.straiiiing hand (*n its vagaries. Malden was not at home, but Miss Malden was, 
A very brief examination showed how sparingly and had given orders to show Mr Mcadowson 
censorship had been exercised ; the snclling had into the library when he came. Thither he was 
been corrected, ami here and there he found a accoi-dingly conducted ; and there, seated amid 
pasMige elueidate«l which ho remcmbereil as a litter of ncwspajicrs, wearing an •expression of 
having hallled his understanding in the maun- the most abject misery, he found Alicia. She 
script; but not one of the .sujiei-ahuiulant sjirang up as lie entercfi, and before he could ask 
adjectives h.ul been deleted, nor a single iiicoii- what distressed her, betrayed the nature of her 
seiiueiit phrase cut out; and on every page tr-ouhle with her lii-st words. ‘Oh Mr Meadow- 
italics and iuverte<l commas broke out like a son,’she cried, ‘ I I ha<l taken your advice.’ 
rash. The faitliful publisher had rc]>roduced ‘ About your book asked Arthur, though he 
the melancholy original in all its crudity. It had grasped the situation already, 
hail looked bad enough on foolscap; but now, Miss Malden did not nnsw’er. She withdrew 
exposed to the unfaltering ghire of print, its her hand from hie, threw herself into a chair, 
weaknesses were deplorably manifest. Arthur aiul hid her face in her handkerchief. Mr 
turned back to the title-page with a shrug. ^Icadowson did not distress her with further 

‘Ah! she has been content to let it go with (jnestionf? He put down his hat and took up the 
only her initials,* he muttered. ‘I rather think npa^e^t newspaper : it was a cojy of the previous 
she will have ivason to be thankful she did.* day’s London Conrkr^ mid he tunied to the 

Having finished breakfast, he put aw'ay the column headed ‘New Novels,’ never doubting 
book, and set out for his otlice, pondering over j jvhat he should see ; a blue pencil-mark half- 
the terms in which he should acknowledge the w'ay down .sliow'ed him w hat he sought, 
presentation. He did not w’aiit to mar her ‘At Eden’s Gate. (Jly A. M., 3 vols. Twinkleby i 
enjoyment of success; bathe knew that a double & C!o., London.) A silly, hysterical, and vapid 
motive had led Ahcia to semi him the novel, example: obviously the w’oik of a very young 
and was not inclined to admit that its public person indeed. It is <pute impossible to dew 
appearance hiul caused him to alter his opinion seriously with such a production ; we can only 
of it So he wrote, expressing his gratitude for recommend the parents or guardians W “A. M.” 
the mark of forgiveness, which had given him to keep writing materials out of tlu**(hild’s reucli 
sincere pleasure. He praiseil the refined taste for tlie future. The book is daintily got up.’ 
displayed in the binding and general appearance Arthur Meadow'son low'cred the paper and 
of the book ; and added that his having read it stole a compassionate look over the top at the ' 
in* manuscript would in no way qiftilify the unhappy authoreas, who met his gaze with red 
interest with which he sliould peruHc it again ; eyes. 

which Delphic utterance .he had no doubt wonhl ‘They *re all Ijke that,’ she sobbed out—‘every 
be accepted in its more flutlering iuLerpreta- one. Oh, I do wish I had believed wbat yoa ; 
tion. told me.’ • 

He could not bring himself to congratulate her ‘Who sends you these things demanded j 
on her approaching marriage to Mr Wegswood, Arthur indignantly, throwing aside the paper, 
for be felt that felicitations fi*om himself would ‘ Twiuklehys. I asked them to send me all 
be too transparently hollow; he therefore omitted the critiques as they appeared ; and’—here poor 
all reference to tlie subject, quieting his con- Alicia completely broke down—‘ they—they’ve— 
science by the reflection that, as the news had been coming in—by every post for—days.* She 
only reached him by a side-wind, she would take pointed to a corner by the window as she spoke; 
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and t3iere Artlitir sew dn untidy heap of journals, 
some of which bore traces of rough handling. 

‘What am I to do sobbed Alicia. ‘Some of 
the things they say are simply awful.—I’ll show 
you,’ she continued, choking back her tears and 
going over to the heap of papers. ‘The Northern 
Celt’s the worst; just listen to this.* 

Bat before she could begin, Arthur Meadowaon 
took the paper ccntly from her hand. ‘ It only 
pains you to read such tilings,’ he said ; * and you 
surely can’t imagine it gives me any pleasure to 
hear how your work has been ridiculed or abused. 
Nobody beliefs all a reviewer says. Besides, 
who is to know the book is youw? You kept it 
a profound secret, and only your initials are on 
tbc title-p£^c.’ 

‘But it not a secret now,’ she said. *I have 
sent away copies to quite a dozen people, and 
they are siire to tell every one they know. And 
it will be in all the libraries besides,’ she continued 
in a quivering voice.- ‘ I shall never be able to 
show iny face apywhere agaiiL Fancy meeting 
one’s friends after they have seen thoee ! ’ —with a 
shuddering gesture at the newspupei’S. 

‘But they won’t see tliuni, Miss Malden. They 
may perhaps see what tlieir own paper says, but 
it’smorelikely they will not Aloreover, sucfi exag¬ 
gerated, sarcastic censure as that 1 read will evoke 
sympatliy for you rather than deri.siou.’ 

' Alicia drew a long breatli, and looked up at 
him gratefully. ‘Do you really think thatshe 
asked. At vlus juncture a loud double knock 
at the street door made her start ‘Tlic post 
again ! ’ she eja<-ulated with a long sigh. 

The post brought three more newspapers for 
Miss Malden. She would have torn them open at 
once, but Arthur Meadowson (puetly took pos¬ 
session of them. 

‘You are not going to see these until I have 
looked at them,’ he said, stufhng Iih ra]>ture into 
his pocket ‘You sent for me to ask my advice, 
and 1 ’m going to take what steps 1 can to save 
■'^u further annoyance. If these critiques aie of 
k.nature to give you any pleasui*e, I ’ll give them 
to you ; otherwise, they go into the lire.’ 

Alicia yieliled. Her book had been ooudenme<l 
with such cxuKper.iting unanimity that curiosity 
was almost strangled by this tune ; nevcrthelc.«f^, 
she devoured every review as it came, in a forlorn 
hope that she migiit liud a g(x»d noivl for some 
other part th.in the covers. All the papers 
praised the binding; ainl the majoiity drew 
satirical compurisous between that and the con¬ 
tents. 

‘Now, liliss Malden,’ said Arthur, taking uj) 
his hat, ‘tllu kind of thing must be stopped. 1 
am going into the City to sec Mr Twinklehy at 
once. I shall be back in a couple ol hours, and 
will see you again before I return to B- 

‘I)o,’ replied Alicia; ‘and don’t be longer 
than you can help.’ She felt tiiat his presence 
gave her heart to face her trorble. He bud not 
I once hinted that he had ‘ told her so,’ us aiiotlier 
person might have done ; and she ntfl’sed a vague i 
idea that his visit to the publisher might some- I 
how stem the current of hostile opinion. I 

Mr Twinklcby was in his oliice; and when j 
Arthur explained his mission, he had no liesitation | 
! in informing him how the novel bud come to be 
published. 

did not tell Wegswood in so many words 


that it was all twaddle,’ he concluded, ‘because 
I knew the authoress was a friend of his, and I 
didn’t want to hurt his feelings. Buf when I 
declined to send it out, he was so npset that I 
consented to do it for him. 1 never thought 
Wegswood was so human; he was fearfully 
agitated at tlie idea of my sending back the 
manuscript lie ollered to pay any sum I chose 
to name ior doing the work.’ 

‘ He asked you to send all the critiques to the 
authoress, didn’t he?* 

‘ I believe he wrote about it. I was away, 
and my partner Tweek would have opened the 
letter.’ 

‘Well, I’ve just seen the lady who wrote the 
book,’ sahl Arthur, ‘and I’ve come over to ask 
you not to send her any more of them. Wegs- 
j wood pressed for publicalion under some mis- 
! apprehension, and the authoress is very much 
I annoyed and <]ihtressod about it.’ 

‘1 can <iuite believe it,’ answered Mr Twinklcby 
dryly. ‘ 1 ’ll give orders on the subject at once.’ 

‘Thanks. Piay, do.—I suppose you have not 
sold many copies ol the book ? ’ remarked Arthur, 
rising to go. 

‘Ji«iriing those distributed for review and a 
batch we sent the authoress, nearly the whole 
impression i» down-sfcnrs. It was a very small 
one, and I don't think 1 ’ve now got u dozen 
copies ready bound. 1 suspect the account will 
give Wegswood a shock.’ 

Arthur Meadowson fervently hoped it would, 
but dill not say so ; and he tr.ivelled back to the 
West End, wondeiing how any sane man could 
have been guilty of sucli monumental imbecility 
as this. 

‘I know he confines liis studies to the sporting 

f )a]X‘r8 and he said to himself as 

le turned into Brook Street; ‘but surely he must 
know that it’s cu'^tomary for nenspapers to leview 
novels ; and uhy on earth he iiiMsUsl on liaving 
it publi.shed in the face of Twmkleby’s advice, 
pa^sl•s me altogether.’ 

‘It seems my fate to have awkward tasks 
thrust ujmn me,’he mused. ‘Now I’ve got to 
tell her that she lias to thank the m.m slie’.s going 
lo many for her Lrouhle. I only hope 1 get out 
of it better than I did the hist dilhculty.’ 

He found Alicia eagerly awaiting his return; 
uiul in answer to her inquiries told her that she 
w'ould see no more critiques, and that only very, 
very few copies of the novel had been sold; so 
she might set her mind at rest about the danger 
of her friends obtaining it at the libraries. 

‘Of course you told Mr Twinkleby on no 
account lo sell any moie ?* said Aliciu. 

‘ 1 could not do that, Miss Malden. You see, 
Mr Wegswood published the book at his own 

exjxMise, and no one has any right’- 

‘ Mr W egsivood did what!’ demanded the young 
lady with llashing eyes. ‘ What do you mean?’ 

‘Another fiasco,’ said Arthur sotto voce, ‘No 
help for it.’ 

‘ Please explain your&elf, Mr Meadowson,’ com- 
inauded Alicia. 

‘ It ’» rutlier a delicate thing for a iium to do,’ 
he said awkwardly, ‘ to interfere between —— 
I believe 1 ought to have congratulated you— 
your engagement—Mr Wegswood he got out 
the w'ords with an effort, blushing purple as he 
did so. 
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The fluency of Alicia^e reply took him utterly 
aback. *Pm not engaged to Mr Wegawood/ she 
said angrily. ‘It’s too bad, the way people talk. 
—Who told YOU such an •untruth I’ 

‘Mr Twinkleby.—I understood that his infor¬ 
mation came direct from Mr Wegswood; but 
may be mistaken.’ 

Alicia bit her lixw with suppressed anger, but 
said no more on the subject. 

‘Please explain about the novel,’ she said, 
pointedly revci'ting to the topic. 

A crushing weight had been lifted from 
Arthur’s heart by Alicia’s flat contradiction ol 
her reported engagement, and he addressed him¬ 
self to his now greatly simplifieil task of explana¬ 
tion without further hesitation. 

Alicia heard his story in silence, listening with 
downcast eyes ainl hands tightly pressed together ; 
nor did she speak when he ha<l finished. She 
was comparing the truth with Mr Wegswood’s 
circumstantial memhicity about his interview 
with the publisher, which she bad so implicitly 
believed. He had made a fool of her, flattered 
her vanity witli pretty stones, blind to the 
results hi8 idiotic behaviour would bring upon 
her. 

Several minutes passed before slio awakened 
from thi^ train of thought, wliich Arthur iVfeadow- 
son did not mtorrupt. At length she looked u]), 
and with a long-drawn sigh dismi'-sed the matter 
from her mind in favour id' more pnmic aflairs. 

* I never asked you to have some lunch, Mr 
Meadowson,’ she said. ‘I told the servants to 
keep it ini the talile for you ; so come into the 
dining-room. I’m not going to botlier you with 
my worries any more now ; I want to liear 
about yourself.’ 

On lii'ariiig tliat Mm MaMen was expected to 
return at any moment, Artiiur consented to slay, 
an<l he ate his lunch, tciideil by Alicia, 

‘1 suppose it is not quite conventional for me 
to entertain a young man by mysell,’ she re- 
markeil; ‘ but I owe you a great deal for all you 
have done lo-dny.* 

Arthur’s services had not been of a very 
practical nature; but Miss Malden gauged their 
value by etfect She had been unutterably 
wretched for the last day or two—ever since 
that storm of new.spapers had broken—and lus 
method of dealing with her trouble had been, 
as she told her mother later, particularly ‘nice.’ 

Although he lingered until late in tlie after¬ 
noon to sec Mrs Mablen, she failed to appear; 
anti at four o’clock he bade Alicia good-bye, 
and set out for Victoria, after the longest and 
most confidential talk he had ever had with her. 
If his run up to town had brought comfort to 
her, it had been productive of infinite joy to 
himself. Not only liad he rc-estabii^hed their 
old friendship ou the firmest basis; he had 
learned from her own lips that her engagement 
to Mr Wegswood was a ifiytli. 

It was a myth, but not wholly without founda¬ 
tion. Mr Wegswood hail earned out his pnyect, 
and on the day which brought Alicia the copies 
of her novel from Twinkleby’s, he had laid his 
fortunes at her feet The occasion was well 
selected. Alicia was too blissfully happy to in¬ 
flict pain upon any one that day ; and as she 
could not say ‘Yes,’ sought to spare his feelings 
by procrastination. She was not prepai'ed to 


give him an answer, ehe ^id, and hoped lie 
would not press her to*do so. She would suggest 
that they should continue to be friends only, 
for the present To this, Mr Wegswood, albeit 
not a little astonished at the lady’s unreadiness, 
had acquiesced, and slated his intention of re¬ 
newing his proposal on some future day. Alicia 
did not realise that in thus temporarilv dispo^ng 
of the subject she was riveting her chains upon 
him ; and we fear tliat she gave it very little 
thought afterwanlfl. Mr We^wood, seefng live 
situation in his own light, accepted it with more 
philosophy than might have been expected ; she 
meant, oi course, to marry him eventually, but 
wanted to impress him with a pniper sense of 
her value by repcllii^ the fii-st attack. Mrs 
Malden, to whom he confided the result of his 
proposal, was only too willing to confirm him 
in this theory ; and motlier and lover, therefore, 
patiently lay on their oar.s to await the turn of 
the tide. • 

This was the position at the, time of Arthur’s 
visit in connection with the ciitiques. Mr Wegs¬ 
wood was not in town just then, it is to be noted ; 
some domestic calamity had taken him away to 
his mother’s place in Berkshire, a few days after 
‘At Kden’s Hate ’ appeared, and lie knew nothing 
of the annoyances his publication of that woik 
had inflicted upon the authoress. 

What course events might have taken had 
Miss Malden not been eiiliglileiicd as to the 
means Mr Weg^uood had cinploy^l to publish 
her book, it is no part of our business to con¬ 
jecture. What <Iul lia]>pen, an hour after Mr i 
Meadowson had taken his departure, the sequence 
of our story lequires we should here relate. 
Alici.i sat down, and indiWd to Mr Wegswocsl 
a tenipt'iately wordetl but very irank expression 
of lier views on the snlijei t; conchuling with 
a ivijiiest tliat he' wouhi be good enough to 
inform her what sums lie hail disbui^ed, that 
she might immediately refund them. The effect 
of this letter was to bring tlic recipient back 
to London by the fir^t available train. He 
came to Alicia to cxjilain, anologi^ and sue 
j for pardon, with an energy of luimiliation wliich 
I proved his sense of the injury he had done his 
«;aube ; but he soon understood that any chance 
he might have had of v inning the lady’s hand 
uas fatally wrecked. Ahcia admitted that her 
eagerness to see the novel published might have 
misled him ; she quite believed he deeply 
regretted the results of his short-sighted zeal, 
and these she would Iiuve overlo^ed. But 
filic couhl not and would not forgrV’e him for 
h.iviiig practised upon her credulify as he did ; 
lie liad misrepresenteil ami concealed facts which 
would have convinced her, as they should have 
convinced him, that tlie book was not good 
enough to pnbli>h. He liad cunsislently deceived 
her about it; he had treated her like a child, 
teljing pivtty stories simply to please her; and 
she had (mly fonnil him out by accident. 

And Mi* Wegswood, standing befoitj her, limp 
but not languid, received this flagellatio» in sub¬ 
missive silence. When it was over he begged 
Miss Malden to say what I'eparation he could 
make ; he would do anything in the W'OTld to 
recover her good opinion and friendship. Alicia 
was sorry, but he could do nothing, save render 
an account of the expenditure he had incurred. 
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and direct the pablishera to act npoa her in- 
etrnctions in rea^t to the unsold copies of the 
book; Mr Meadowson had been up in town 
yedterday, and had done everything for her 
that could be done. 

The mention of his rival’s name made Mr 
Wegsw'ood turn pale ; he forgot the unlucky 
book, and in a hungry whisper implored Miss 
Malden to say tliat he might still—hope. 

*I scarcely tlionglit, Mr Wegswood,’ said Alicia 
gravely, ‘ that you would ask me to speak more! 
plainly than I have done. I cannot respect any j 
one who tries to please bv double-dealing. The 
truth may be disagreeable to hear, and I did 
not like it, I confess, when it was told me about 
my book. But I honour a man who has the 
courage to say boldly what he thinks, regardless , 
of the conseqaencea.’ 

She could not refrain from firing this last 
oblique shot, when she remembered what she 
had suffered ; and if answeied its purpose by 
bringing the unpleasant interview to an imme¬ 
diate close. Mr Wegswood said no more; he 
raised her hand to his lips, and left the room, 
creeping down-stairs and out into the street with 
a meekness of deportment w’hich obscured his 
identity. 

This phase of his jlisappoiutmeiit, however, did 
not remain for long in the ascendant; I, lie thought 
that Arthur Moadowson had brought this dis¬ 
aster upon him, rankled ill his breast; au<l such 
black ingratitude from a man who might almost 
be called his private pensioner made him vin¬ 
dictive ; he had no scruples about gratifying 
his thirst for revenge, and he lost little lime 
in doing so. 

Hence, a week after our hero’s trip to town, 
he received an official commimicatiou from Mr 
Watson briefly advising him that his services 
wouhl be dispensed with at the end of the 
following month; or, if he found it convenient 
to leave at once, no obstacle would be thrown 
in his way. Arthur Meailowsoii was not alto¬ 
gether unprepared for some ilisplay of UK 

E atroii’s ire ; but he had not antici)»ated tliat 
e would wreak his vengeance so spitotully as 
this. He was somewhat surprised at his em- 
plo^^t’s subservience to the young brewer, know.- 
ing nothing of the financial secrets of the 
syndicate. lie received his dismissal with 
dignity, elected to take a month’s salary in lieu 
of notice, and in a very few days W’os once more 
installed in his ohl lodgings, engrossed in his 
literary work. 

We neo^ not linger over the sequel to this 
veracious hKtory. Mr Mea<lowsou resumed his 
visits to Brook Street with Mrs Malden’s full 
concurrence. She hail learned from Alicia what 
damaging rcsulte the young man’s services to 
her had brouglit upon him ; and her sympathy 
was not deci*ea3ed by the indignation she felt 
against Mr Wegswood. The rewlation of Alicia’s 
great secret had not disabused her mind of 1ier 
old theory—that Arthur Meadowaou and her 
daughter had long loved each other; and as 
Alicia had given Mr Wegswood the conge he 
deserved, she gave up her dream of becoming 
^ peer’s mother-in-law with perfect unselfish- 
nesS} and watched the young author’s progress 
with equal interest ikfore the Mulcfens left 
town that year, Alicia discovered that to respect 


a man is a step towards loving him, and she 
"soon took the next As her mother promises 
to smooth out pecuniary difficulties, we have 
every reason to suppose she will shortly take 
the third, and * obey.’ 


THE MONTH; 

SCIENCE AND ABTa 

A KNOWLEDGE of the use of fire and artificial 
lights has always been regarded as distinctly 
human, and as marking a definite separation line 
between man and the lower animals. It would 
appear from a paragraph in Stanley’s new book, 
In Darkest Africa^ that this distinction can no 
longer be claimed, for on page 423 of the first 
volume of that work the author says that among 
other natural history notes which he gleaned 
from Emm Pasha was the following : ‘The forest 
of Msongwa is infcfete<l with n large tribe of 
chinipaiizecfi. Iii summer-time, at night, they 
frequently visit the plantations of Mswa Station 
to steal the fruit. But what is remarkable about 
this is the fact that they use torches to light the 
way ! Had 1 not witnessed tliis eitraordinary 
spectacle personally, I should never liuvo credited 
that any of the Simians understood the art of 
making fire.’ 

Another interc'-ting note in the same work is 
that referring to the Diiika tribe and their 
revel eiiee for pytlions and all kinds of snakes. 
A Soudanese officer uho killed one of these 
reptiles liad to pay a fine of four goats for 
his presumption. The Binkas, indeed, make 
pets of the snakes, domesticate them, and allow 
them to crawl out of the houses for prey, and 
to return for rest indoors at night. They even 
go so far as to wash the pythons with milk and 
to anoint themAvith butter. It would be inter¬ 
esting to know whether the snakes show any 
affectionate regard for those who lavish such 
attentions upon them, or whether they behave 
like the traditional serpent taken to one’s 
bosom. 

This year is supposed to mark the tercentenary 
of the invention of the microscope, and there 
has been some talk of an International Exhibi¬ 
tion to commemorate the event. The invention 
is cre<lited to Jansen, an optician at Middelburg, 
Holland. We may regard the discovery of the 
microscope, like that of the telescope, as a thing 
which was bound to come sooner or later w'ben 
the properties of lenses came to be under- 
stootl. 

Ocean-going steamers are often in great danger 
from the presence of icebergs, and even in the 
summer-time these dangerous obstructions are 
sometimes found in the track of steamships 
crossing the Atlantic. Some of these are one 
hundred feet above the water, and are often 
many hundred yartls in circumference. Sir E. 
Palliser, commenting upon the clangers to ship¬ 
ping caused by these v^ant bodies, bos I'ecentiy 
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sagi^ested that a time may come w)ien England 
and the United States will find it incumbent 
upon them to organise a fleet of patrolling vessels 
to wage a scientiflc war upon these monsters, and, 
if possible, to destroy them. He suggests that 
as it is practicable to split a lai^e block of ice 
by stabbing it with a pricker, an iceberj^ might 
yield to the persuasion of a steel projectile from 
an eigiity-ton gun, ninl he advj)Cfttes experiments 
in this direction. But Sir E. Palliser apparently 
loses sight of the well-known fact that the part 
of an iceberg which is above water is only about 
one-tenth of its total bulk, so that even a success¬ 
ful hit with a solid shot would merely split off 
a comparatively small piece, while the main body 
of the iceberg, reUeve<l of so much top-weight, 
would rise in the water, and j»resent as serious 
an obstacle as it did before any attack was made 
upon it. 

At the recent Intcriiationul Medical Congress, 
the tenth of its kind, a number of interesting 
papers were read by those who are regar<led as 
authorities upon the subjects discussed. Perhaps 
the most important was that hy Professiir Robert 
Kocli dealing with the derm Theory of disease. 
He showed liow recent investigation, lielped by 
the marvellous ethcieiicy of the modern micro¬ 
scope, b.i'l proved that certain maladie.s Innl their 
origin in inicro-organi.^ina, among tli(*m being the 
tiirrihie tubercular disease commonly known as 
consumption. Por many years lie has been look¬ 
ing for a I’cinedy which will prevent or cure 
this in.sidioiis complaint, and hi«« method of work¬ 
ing has been to cultivate the tubercle bacilli, and 
to try the eflect of various di-ug’«, upon the 
organism. In this way he 1ms found that certain 
ethereal oiR, mercurial vapi>urs, aniUiiG ilyes, ami 
metallic salts, stoj) the gnnvth ol the artificitiUy 
cultivated bacillus, but do not seem to be effective 
w’hen the organism ha-s found its home in the 
animal body But he announces —and a truly 
important aunouncemont it i-.—that he has bmml 
substances which when injected into a giiiuoa- 
pig—which, by the way, is an animal jieeuliarly 
susceptible to tubercular mischief—w ill stop the 
disease. Tliis remedy he will presently make 
public ; and if his surmise be correct, coiisuinp- 
tiou will no longer be includeil in the list of 
disea-sea which aini incur.ible. 

It has been asserted hy physiologists that mar¬ 
ried couples after living together for a number 
of years, and having thoughts and occupations in 
common, become not only like one another in 
mind, os might be expected, but tliut they also 
begin to resemble one another in facial appear¬ 
ance. With a view to the elucidation of this 
point, the Geneva Piiotogrujihic Society lias taken 
a number oi pictures of husbands and w'lvcs, 
which are said to give the iollow’ing results : Of 
the seventy-eight couples photographed* tw'enty- 
four were found to resemble one another to a 
greater degree than if they had borne the relation- 
ship of bitither and sister; while in thirty cases 
the resemblance >vas as gre^t as if they stood 
in that relationship). We are inclined to think 
that the results arnved at cannot be considered 
as reliable unless the investigation w^as con¬ 
ducted in a certain way. If the photographs 
were handed to an artist who was accustomed to 
the study of the human face, and he, without 
knowing the originals, succeeded in pairing the 


husbands anti wives by their likeness to one 
another, and ditl so <;orrectly, the experiment 
would be most significant But if they were 
already paired, the desire to find u likeness he> 
tw’een them * would most surely give rise to a 
false issue. 

An architect writing to an American trade 
journal points out the great value of pliotograrfiy 
in biiihhng opemtiona, and iiioi'e especially when 
a building i.s being ei’ected close to other buildings 
tT smaller size. The gi'eater weight of the iie^ 
buihling and its settling is apt to crack the 
contiguous walls, and a claim is often made for 
com)>eiisatioTi by the owner theivof. If, before 
the contemplated building is commenced, the 
e.\.i>tiiig house property .be carefully photographed 
from eveiy point of view, tlie iiictiires showing 
every murk of crack or otliiT (hlapidution, such 
photograjihs will constitute valuable evidence by- 
iiml-by, should a dispute arise as to the amount 
of damage done by the pre^ure or settling of the 
new work. The owner of the old in’emises may 
assert that a ceriHin cra<‘k has niudc its appear¬ 
ance since the new buildings M*cre eroded ; but 
if the crack appears in the pliotogiaph, it is clear 
that lie IS mistaken. 

The keeper of tlm lighthouse on Fire Island, 
which is generally the first hind seen by vessels 
from Kurojic bound for New York, has made on 
interesting statement with reference to the num¬ 
ber of buds winch commit involuntary suicide 
against his lantern and its lenses.* The thick 
lenses ai'e chipped in }>lace.s by the ducks and 
gec&e striking them with their heavy bills, after 
liying tliroiigli the glass (one-ciglith of an inch 
thick) uhicli covers the outside of the lantern. 
Frequently, he says, he has found one or more 
ducks or geese flying about m tlie hiiitein cham¬ 
ber, wounded with the cut glass, and sprinkling 
lenses and floor with their blood. As u»aiiy as 
sixty dead diuks liave been picked np on the 
giound about the base of the lighthouse on a 
single mcirning ; and sometimes more than a 
liundred flirds of various kinds have been found ; 
while the large metal ball which crowns the 
lighthouse has been bent and nearly twisted from 
its jKteition by flocks of wild-geese coming against 
A great <leal of the interesting and valuable 
infonnatTon jniblished by the United Stales Agri- 
cultuial ])e]>artment on tlie migration of birds 
18 gathered from iniorniation such as this, w*hich 
is luriiished by lighthouse keepers at various 
station^. 

A new system of dredging, winch is said to 
have given good results in other l(^alitie8, is 
about to be tried .at Swansea Harl*onr, with a 
view to deepen the entrance channel there. This 
method is the invention of Mr Tycleman, and 
consi.sts in injecting pow’crful jets of water upon 
tlie Slit and mud deposited in tlie be<I of the 
channel, so that the matter is tlioroughly 
loosened and stirred np, and is carried away by 
the outgoing tide For this purpose a fi'ame 
studded with jets, which are in connection with 
steam-pump'< in a vessel above, is sunk to the 
bottom; and water at a pressure of twelve 
hundred pounds on the square inch is forced 
through the iiozeles with the I'esult already stated. 
It w’ill be observed that by this system the soil 
deposited is not actually lifted out of the whaler 
and utilised, Os in the case of older method^ but 
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is simply removed to be depoeitecl elsewhere. 
The Twueed cost of working by this system will 
doobtiess cause it to be employed in situations 
where complete removal of the solid matter is 
not a thing of first importance. 

A Report recently published by the Foreign 
Office deals with the comparative value of raisins 
and fresh grapes as materials for wiue-niaking. 
Whilst the beverage from fresh grapes is un- 
donl^diy the best, that mode from the dried 
fyuit is by no means unpalattible, and is very 
much cheaper. The mode of manufacture is 
the same in both cases, except that in the case 
of raisins and currants, the water whicli has been 
driven oiF in the drying process has of course to 
be restored. It takes 8omt;t}ung more than three 
pounds of raisins t^) make one gallon of wine, 
which cannot be distinguished 11*0111 ordinary 
fresh gmpe wine by chemicjil analysis, for botli 
have the same constituents. *\Viiie>making from 
dried fruit is new to prance, and was almost un¬ 
known until the advent of the Phylloxera, and 
the consequent defective harvest-j; but already 
several factories are at work, Paris alone having 
nearly twenty. 

A Pneumatic D 3 ’nainite Gun, which has been 
constructed in New Yoik ^for Australia, has 
recently been put to trial, and has been found to 
ive good results. The shell containing the 
ynamite was, acco^ling to the contract, to veigh 
two hundred poumls, while the guu was to have 
a range of two miles. In the trial just referred 
to, a shell weighing five hundred and twenty 
pounds, but filled with sand instead of explosive 
matter, was thrown nearly three miles. This 
result is remarkable, seeing that the propelling 
force is not gunpowder, but comprcsse.l air. The 
weapon, indeed, is iu principle the same as that 
of a pea-shooter, only the pea is a weighty one, 
and the tube through whirli it is puiFed is fifty 
feet long and weighs thirty-three tons. 

Oailletct, a physicist who lias already dis¬ 
tinguished himself by some notewortliy experi¬ 
ments in whicli he succeeded in liquefying oxvgen, 
nitrogen, and hydrogen, which had llitherto been 
called permanent gases, is about to extend his 
researches in the same direction, lie proposes to 
take advantage of the Eifiel Tower us a ready 
means of obtaining an enormous pressure upon 
the vapours with which he intends to experiment. 
A column of inercnry carried up to the top of 
that building is calculated to give u pressure 
below of four hundred atmospheros, which is 
equal to six thousand pounds on the square inch. 

Dr Jolmfr Murray lias recently brought before 
the Scottish ^^l^teoiological Society some interest¬ 
ing information regarding the Saliara, which he 
lias lately visited. With an extent ol three and a 
half million square miles, it represents a vast 
area of inland drainage, where the evaporation 
exceeds the rainfall, and where, thereiore, there is 
no surplus water to be carried ofli-by rivers. The 
temperature will reach one hundred degrees dur¬ 
ing the sunlight boiira, to sink to freezing-point 
at night, and, as might be expected from this 
condition of things, the wind blows into tlie 
dfisert during the day and out from it at night. 
But these winds bring witli them no moisture to 
the thirsty land, for anj' moisture they may carry 
i$ precipitated as rain in the hilly country by 
. tne desert is surrounded. Dr Murray 


differs from the general oninion of geologists that 
the Sahara is an old sea-oed, and does not think 
that any pari of it has been covered by the ocean, 
at anyrate since the Tertiaiy periotl. He inclines 
rather to the opinion that much of the region has 
once been a fresh-water lake. The sandy nature 
of the region he attributes to atmospheric denn- 
dation, the alternate expansion and shrinka^ of 
the rocks with the ever-changing heat and cold to 
which they are subjected, disintegrating them 
W'bere they lie. It seems (|uite incompatible 
with all our preconceived notions of this scoreh- 
ing desert to near that there is a range of hills in 
the Sahara which for three months of the year is 
covered with enow. 

Metchnikoff, a lluesiun physiologist, who has 
for some time been working in rasteurie laboratory 
ill Fans, has recently made certain observations 
with regard to the action of minute organisms in 
the animal body, which, if confirmed bj' further in¬ 
vestigation, must represent one of the most extra- 
oidinnry discoveries of the age. He has sought 
to prove why it is that tne deadly microbes 
which are found to exist in the mouth and in 
other parts of the body can do so \vithout injury 
to that body, which continues to sliow every sign 
ol good health. 3>y the aid of the nueroscope 
this investigator has traced the impotence ol the 
organism to the action of certain cells contained 
in the blood ol all the higher anunuls, wliich 
are termed phagocytes, and Avhich are identical 
witli the white blood corpuscles. These tin^'^ cor¬ 
puscles are not only endowed with indej^endeut 
iiKjtioii, but they are believed to piu*sue, over¬ 
come, aii<l devour any bacilli with wliidi they 
may come into contai't, clearing them off and 
annihilating them whenever they attempt to 
attack the system. It is when these pliagocytes 
become irom any cause ineit, or sluggish lu their 
action, that the opportunity ol the invading hosts 
of bacilli arrives. Then they assault tlie body 
with success, and either destroy it by inechauical 
lesions or by poisoning it > 

The question of a suitable material for our 
eitj’ roadways is of first-class importance, and 
is one which has led to discussions in every 
civilised country without yet finding a solution. 
One kind of paving seems to be the bc'-t so long 
as the w'eather remains dry; but the least trace 
of moisture turns it into a surface which is . 
almost as slipjiory as ice to tlie shoes of the poor 
horses. Anotlier description of paving acts iu 
precisely the reverse way; w'hile a third is 
e<|Ua)ly objectionable because of some other 
vngjuy which it possesj-es. And so the muni¬ 
cipal autliorities are at tiieir w'its’ end to know 
, what to try next. Tliese functionaries at Brussels 
are al>out to try a new form of paving, which 
is called Caoutchouc Macadam, and which is ,a 
coinpouncT consisting of various kinds of select^ 
stones, which are ground up and mixed with 
caoutoliouc in the presence of heat. The coni- 
}>osition is said to possess wonderful merits, 
refusing to become ,soft iu the hottest sun, and 
remaining free from cracks in winter-time. 
But it w'oiild be more satisfactory to know 
that it gave a firm foothold to a horse^s 
foot 

Ten years ago, naturalists were much interested 
in hearing that a fresh-water Medusa—somewhat 
like the elegant parasol-shaped creature which 
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fotmd in «uch numbers in the sea—had been 
discovered in the Victoria Ref^ tank at tlie 
Botanic Gardens, London. Since that tim^ 
year after year in the summer months this 
curious creature has appeared; but the most 
remarkable thing in connection with it is that 
nowhere else in Sie wide world has it ever been 
found. Last year, the old tank was broken up, 
and as the Medusa had not put in an appearance 
during that year, it was believed that at last 
its death ha<l come, and its place would know 
it no more. A large tank and house have taken 
the place of the old one, and to the surprise of 
every one, the Medusa has once more been found 
swimming about in its new home as merrily os 
ever. 

Our contenjporarv Iron describes a curious 
mass of rock-salt which is known as Halt Peak, 
and which is situated at Louisiana. The rock 
is on an island whu h rises from a salt imnsl), 
and this island, which itself is one hundred and 
eighty-live feet high, presents the only solid land 
for many miles round. It contains three hun¬ 
dred acres of excellent land, and in its centre 
rises Salt Peak, a (huzling mass of pure rock- 
salt, which is estimated to weigh ninety million 
tons. 

Southend, near the mouth of the Thames, is 
almost too near that estuary to be rcgarried as 
a sea-side resort, and the river reminds the 
visitor of its presence by the deposition of 
quantities of silt and mud where there should 
be only clean sand. Idjis necessitates a pier 
ot more than a mile in length, which stretclies j 
out into the wide water-way in order to find I 
sulficiont de]>tli for the small steamers which 
bring visitoi-s to the place. An electric railway 
has now been carried along tins pier, and forty 
pjissengerb can he acconinKulated at each journey. 
This is a great convenience, besides which the 
place 13 so near the iiR-tropohs that numbers of 
pei*soiis who are interested in electrical traction 
will have the opportunity of seeing the system 
actually at work. 

HEARD AND OVERHEARD: 

JOTTINGS I'llOil A llEI»OETEll’s NOTE-UOOK. 

The reporters on a daily paper are sometimes 
forced to echo Wendell Holmes’s complaint and 
protest that they ‘ dure not write as funny as they 
can,’ or sometimes as fervidly and pathetically. 
They are not expected to feel any emotion, and 
they are allowed to deal only with news. Now, 
the best and most interesting parts of the events 
of every day cannot be regarded as news; they 
belong to the perennial qualitie.s of human nature, 
o^ else they are mutters oi personal experience, 
which have no little bearing on the great social 
and political questions with which, in the absence 

exciting murders, newspapers are supposed 
to deal. They are so amusing, they make even the 
repoi-ters smile—and your veteran reporter is not 
easily amused—but they are not ‘copy,’ unless, 
indeed, they fall from the lips of a famous poli¬ 
tician or a noble loixl. One of the grievances of 
the press is that a good speech must give place to 
a bad one if the latter delivered by a person 


of note. Take, for example, H.R.H. the Duke ol 
Aldershot He is the worst speaker that eves 
opens his mouth in public, yet addresses of the 
most eloqueivt and interesting character are cut 
down to lines, or omitted altogether, that the 
Duke of Aldei'shot may be reported verbatim, or 
nearly so, for no journalist would be so rash and 
cruel as to set down all his Royal Higbnets’s 
hesitatioris, stammerings, repetitious, ami mar* 
vellous grammatical involutions His debt to th^ 
press is enonnoua Only those who have heard 
him speak know the irritating effect of his utter¬ 
ances ; those who read the report find a simple 
speech, commonplace enough, but not stupid or 
ungrammatical. * 

The rcbult is that, looking over my note-book, 
I find set down a number of things grave and 
gay, which, though absolutely useless for the 
columns of a daily paper, ^re to my mind more 
interesting than a great deal of ^he statistics and 
arguments I have n*corded. Here, for example, 
is a btory which Sir John Lubbock told against 
himself not long ago. The Bibhop of London had 
been talking of the difficulty a self-taught student 
often met with whAi he first encountered con¬ 
tractions which a master could have explained 
in a moment; and his remarks recalleil to Sir 
John an error into which a contraction had 
led him. A friend who was travelling round the 
woild sent liim some specimens of unfamiliar 
marine animals, which lie studied carefully and 
published ail account of. One of these was ([uite 
unique ; Sir John had never seen its like before ; 
but unfortunutely his Irietid had in his notes 
said nothing of its habitat, and he was anxious 
to give this informution. At lost he thought he 
found it; for the label on the bottle in which 
the animal had been preserved and sent home 
was inscribed ‘ ^ S. J W.’ ‘ Evidently,’ thought Sir 
John, ‘this means that the animal was captured 
in a spot lialf a degree west longitude, and half a 
degree south latitude.’ Tills statement he pub- 
libbed, and rested content till his friend came 
home, and accosted him M'itli: ‘My dear fellow, 
^hat on earth made you say 1 found tliat animal 
in the latitu<ie ami longitmle yon mentioned ? I 
was never within five hundred miles of the place.’ 
Sir John was surprised, but produced the bottle 
and pointed to the label. ‘ 1 took the information 
from this,’ he said. ‘What eh»e can“^S. •^W.” 
mean?’ ‘Mean !’ was the reply—‘why, it means 
that tile animal is pivserved in a mature half 
Spirit and half Water.’ #• 

Tlie following anecdote I heard from the 
President of a learned Society whose name 1 
think it better to withhold, as there may still be 
those alive who, in the days when he was a pub¬ 
lisher’s reader, had manuscripts returned by the 
firm he worked ^or, and their vengeance, tliough 
latt*, might be terrible. It certainly indicates 
that the author may sometimes have a grievance 
against the reader, tliough occasionally he owes 
him a debt of gratitude. Many years ago a 
friend was visiting him who had been ask^ to 
look over an historical work and iH^port on it 
tor a publisher. It was high summer, the two 
fiiemls were in a lovely paii of the country, and 
the manuscript remain^ unread. After several 
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weeUe the ^blisher wrote to ask what the ver* 
diet was. llie gentleman to whom the book had 
originally been entrusted said to his companion : 
* You know as much about tliis work as I do; 
look over the copy and tell me what yon think of 
it’ Tlie President accepted the task ; but having 
a turn for laziness, left it unperformed. In a 
niGipth the publisher wrote pressing for a 

venlict. On this the two friends thought the 
matter over, looked at a pjige or two, and re¬ 
turned the manuscript with a recommendation 
that it should he published. And so the History 
of ^ Dutch Republic was given to the world. 

The next story I find in iny book ia of a more 
serious stamp. It was told by Mr John Burns to 
an assembly of friends not long after the end of 
the Dock strike, and throws a flattering responsi- 
bility on Mr Walter Crane. In Toynbee Hall, 
Mr Burns met a stevedore .who had by some 
chance wandered in there, and who was hioking 
at Mr Crane’s pictiuv of ‘The Golden Bridge.’ 
'Hiis picture, as those who saw it at the Grosvenor 
Gallery a few years ago. will reiucmber, represents 
mankind at all ages—Shakespeare’s seven many 
times subdividetl—crossing the bridge under 
which flows the river of life. The infant is laid 
by an angel’s hands on the shore on one shle of i 
tlic stream ; on the other, the aged man is helped | 
into Charon’s boat. Jjhnne critics found fault | 
with the picture For technical reasons ; so did Mr! 
Burns’s stevedore, hut on other grounds. *I wish 
I hadn’t como here,’ he said. ‘ My house ’ll seem 
a deal more anualid and empty now that 1 have | 
8(»n a i>icture like this.’ 

It is rather strange to find an amusing note 
in one’s recoi-ds of a religious conference ; but 
when the speakers at the conference arc chiefly 
American, a touch of humour will lighten up the j 
most solemn subject Our cousins are certainly 
our superiors in this, that they do not regard all 
wit as profanity. Thus it happene<l that at a 
recent meeting of Sunday-school teachers, the' 
Rev. A Schauiller, of New York, gave a specimen 
lesson the like of which, I will venture to say, 
was never given in any Sunday school on this 
side of the Atlantic, lie chose for his subject a 
little-reineinhered miracle, the healing of the man 
who was brought to Christ borne by four friends^ 
who, unable to push their way through the 
crowded doorway, made a hole m the roof and 
lowered the Bi<k man Ihmugh it. With wonder¬ 
ful vividness did Mr Schauiller picture the scene 
—the struggling of the bearers, the impatience 
and obduragy of the crowd, that at last made the 
weakest ol the four - ‘ My brethren,’ said Mr 
Schaufller, Mr. every four there will alwaj’s be a 
weak brother ’—say: ‘ It’s no use ; we can’t get in.’ 
—‘But,’ the speaker went on, ‘the strong brother 
—in every four there will be a stiong brother— 
said: “ I’m not going to give in. If we can’t get 
in by the door, let’s make a hole in the roof and 
lower him down. It’s not a ve'.y firm roof; we 
can easily do it”—“ But who is to pay for mending 
the hole?’’ says the weak brother.—“ Gli! I will,” 
cries the strong one. And so it is agreed.—My 
brethren, in every four you ’ll find one brother 
wflling to pay, and three brethren willing he 
should.’ 

The blunders of schoolboy’ answers to exami¬ 
nation questions might fill a volume ; I find a 
lew recoi'ded in my notes of a lecture by Dr Lant 
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Carpenter, in which he pleaded for the teaching 
of science in Board Schools, and gave a few 
examples of the overage pupil’s grasp of simple 
scientific facts: that at night the sun is still in 
the sky, but you can’t see it because it’s dark; 
that t)ie moon appeals * when people forget to 
light the lamps r that the stars are ‘the nails 
that hold up heaven,’ are siniplv common enough 
examples of the unti-ained intellect of the nurseiy 
explaining the phenomena of Nature according to 
Its exi)erience. But there was a taint of mis¬ 
applied erudition in the reply of the boy who, 
being asked why the days were longer in summer 
than in winter, said: ‘Heat expands all bodies, 
and in summer it’s uaiiner.’ 


Y 0 L A N B K. 

A PASSING sliower beats on the castle wall, 

And fiom the staring gargoyle’s stony ]i])B 
The summer laiu into the courtyard diips, 

Where, idly waUdiing the vunn rai!idrQi« full, 

Within the doorway’s gloom, white-rolied you stand, 
(iokl-hahtd Yolunde. 

And I, a modem knight, have come to woo. 

In Ingono d.tjs, nmid tlio touniey’a fray, 

I would have fought foi thee ; hut in our day 
These things arc changed ; )ct, deaiest, 1 am tiue ; 

Oh wear this ring for ever on thy hand ; 

Be mine, Yolande. 

Oh fairest daughter of a mighty race, 

Love comes to-dny as it came long ago ; 

Though customs change, no changes it can know; 
Ah ! do not hide the sunshine of thy face, 

But come with me through the enchanted land— 

»Siiy yes, Yolande. 

Siie smile.s, and leads me slowly tlirough the hall; 

Torn Uanneis diuop along the architiave 
Above the dinted armour of the biave. 

And ]nctured knights gaze on us from the wall; 

Then hearts arc cold—they cannot understand 
Our love, Yolande. 

In the soft quivering light the jiale moon throws, 

The castKj tower looks dim and fur away ; 
cross the terrace silveiy moonbeams stray ; 

W^e part; but as she tosses me a rose, 

My jewelled circlet sparkles on boi hand, 

My own Yolande. 

J. II. SVMKS. 
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rOSSESSING ONE’S SOUL. 

JUy Mks Lvnn Linton. 

Thkrb is a patience that is servile aiul a patience 
that is noble --a submission to injustice that takes 
the pith out of a man, and a recognition of supe¬ 
rior force which shows Iiis clearness of vision for 
tlic one part and his strength of self-control for 
the other. The slave cxeiiiphhes the fjr‘«t--the 
philosopher the last j and between slavishness 
and self-control there can be no hesitation wliich 
to honour. In all the untoward circnmstjiru'es of 
life there is but one of two ways—to break or 
bear—to fight with might and main an<l do all 
th.it is possible to overcome the enemy and 
attain freedom from ilistrcss or to bear the in- 
eviUible with dignity—to yield to the uncoufiuer- 
ablo with that noble self-possession which makes 
defeat itself as grand .as victoi-y. Wrench the 
dagger from your assailant’^ hand and turn it 
against himself if needs must; hut if you arc 
worsteil in the struggle, airl wounded, cover your¬ 
self decently in your cloak and bear your secret 
without vain regrets or screeching hiinentationa— 
accepting your fate with that patience whicdi in 
the Chnstuiu is resignation to the will of God, 
in the philosopher is recivgnition of the inevit¬ 
able. 

Every man worthy of the name of man should 
know how to possess his soul -bearing with 
patience those things wliich energy cannot change 
and the evil of which impatience only increases. 
Nothing is more pitiable than to hear of the 
chfldish irritability of men of light and* leading, 
the grandeur of whose intellect is dwarfed 
by the smallness of theiu moral control—whose 
leadership of other men’s thoughts does not 
include the possession of th«ir own souls. The 
frantic lamentations because of the untimely 
crowing of the challenging cocks—the furious 
onslaughts against the inevitable noises of the 
streets and the as inevitable noises of the railway 
—the inability among th&m to bear, to endure, 
to resist depressing influences by the grand power 


of patience—this it is whudi gives cause to the 
enemy to blaspheme and makes the Philistine’s 
contempt for intellect only too intelligible. It 
is, of conr.se, a mistake to suppose that intellect 
should necessarily mean possession of the soul 
as well as the nimble or the profound use of the 
hnain. But it is a natur.al mistake, and can plead 
a certain amount of mor.il harmony in its favour. 
This patient possession of one’s own soul stretches 
far and wide; it cover.'* all the domain of social 
liie—all the tiact of inter-relation wnth others. 
It means patience witli every kind of outside 
annoyance that cannot be removed by vigorous 
exertion It does not mean patience with remov¬ 
able nuisances, or curable evils which want a big 
broom and a strong band to make a clean sweep 
of them before the sun goes down. But there 
are both nuisances and evils which cannot be 
swept away in this high-hande<l fashion, which 
can only be removed by )>atient endeavour and 
unwearieef repetition ; and then the posscs-sioii of 
the soul comes in as a faculty akin to the grand 
creative and tiunsforming powers of Nature— 
working bit by bit and inch by inch silently, 
phtiently, * witlmut haste or rest.’ 

Take as an example tlie ignorance of children, 
and of the untrained and uneducated generally. 
Which is best here—the nervous irritability which 
‘flies’ when the eyes, as yet unopened, do not sec, 
and the feet, as yet nnaocu'*tomc<l to the right ^ 
way, stray into the wrong—or tlie self^ossession 
of patience which gently, firmly, \inweariedly 
repent" and repeats again the lesson which has 
to be taught before it is learnt, and learnt before 
it U practised? How many a childish life has 
been made miserable an<l all the mature future 
darkened and distorted by the brutality, the 
impatience of those who acted ns if know* 
ledge came 1>y intuition, and the gradual evolu¬ 
tion of the moral sense, os well as the gradual 
development of the intellectual faculties was but 
a fond fable devised to excuse the wilfulness of 
negligence ! To these impatient souls the young 
and ignorant should make but one bound from 
darkness to light. No falteriug steps of stumbling 
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advance, now halting, now retreating, but in the 
main going forwanl for them, these iwitable souls 
—these impatient tempers. No unwearied repe¬ 
tition day after day of the aame precept, till the 
dull brain and clumsy hand have finally been 
impressed and directed. They do not possess 
themselves. Their impatience, their nerves, their 
irritability possess them instea<I; and when they 
are angry tliey blame tlie stupidity of those they prmeiple.s a peg ior their rampant egotism— 
instruct, and not their own want of self-possession people who contradict you for the sake of con- 
—the ineptitude to learn of the learner, and not tradiction, an<l people who agree with all you 
the unfitness of the teacher to teach. say, knowing not lung of the merits of the mutter, 

Tins same quality of patience, whii-h is but ' but backing you up vigorously notwithstanding 
another word for the possession ot one'}* own soul, • —all these and more of the same breed polikmess 
is of primal importance in all one’^ dealings with ' demands that yon should entertain with patience; 
the young and ignorant We make the niistiike, | aii<l the possession of j’oiir soul in a drawing-room 
in general, of jmlging botli the inexperience of ^ is one of the first things required. Wc have 
youth and the mistsrkos of ignorance from our j indeed to possess our souls in all sorts of social 
own platform of experience anU better knowledge. | coils and knots. When eonic of our guests are 
We have to be patient with the follies, the very late and ill-hnniom* is beginning to hover over 
vices of youth, always striving to straightim the the others—when the dinner is bad and tlic c(Kik- 
crooked path ami to siibstitiiti* good gram f<)r ing-butter has been rancid—when tlu* coiiipaiiion 
those wild-oafs. If we do really possess our own to whom we arc assigned is .stupid oi cross- 
soul we sliall bo able to look all round the thing cornered—when ve are not im. hided in a coveted 
we deplore; ami, looking all round to find reasons invitation—-when we are asked to a disagreeable 
why; and, in finding reasons why, to sec aUo bouse and for politic reasons cannot refuse— 
excuse?^ ami tlierelore softcuiing of judgment. | when a favourite friend marries an unsympathetic 
For things are not nbscibite but relative to the i acquaintance an<l we are snubbed wlicre i<U‘merly 
condition of those who <]o them ; aiul the chiUl ! we were cares.sed--when tlie Hanging CJoinnuttee 
of tivo ycar'5 old who surreptitiously takes a bit rejecta our picture, the press cuts up our book, 
of sugar is i.ot on tin; same jilunc as the accom- the ‘boss’ e<htor rejo<k our article, and the actors 
pushed penman who deliberately forges bis friend's gag, misinterpret, and forget- then we have to 
name to a bank bill. Y(‘t each action is a theft; jxissesa onr souls in p.atience and to refi-am from 
and the respective magnitude of each issue do<*s jetting lly. When graver catastrophes happen 
not modify ilic wrong. It is in tlie ignorance c*f tlicre is no more ii'^e in shrieking out our woes 
the one and the knowledge t)f tlie other where to ni<*n and tlie wind« than tliei-e is in flounce 
the real guilt lies. Ami tlii-b holds good for all | and fury over the smaller annoyances. Shiieks, 
the iiidiacretiona and follies of youth—m due ; flounce, fury, ilespair- nothing of all this helps, 
proportion of patience witli ignorance— possessing The only help there is to be found is in tiding 
one's own soul >vhile seeking to enlighten ami ; over the bad moment w itb patience and building 
direct that of another. If pureuta and inaster^j— up a sometliing out of the wreck. 11 wc cannot 
and above all mistres'ies—woiihl but remember build up a mansion wc may liave a cottage, and 
this, how vastly lessened wonl<l be that river of if not a cottage then at least a screen iK-twecri 
tears which hnniainty slieds daily lor sorrows ' ourselves and the blasting wind. Out of all 
that are remediable ami anguish that need ne.ver ' wreck and ruin that something is left, and we 
have been 1 How that cloud of sighs going up ' can nuike it available if we have the luiiid. 
to heaven would bo lightenoil—how those prayer,** [ Wc must possess our souls in pam. Impatience 
of futile misery, ‘ JIow long, 0 Lord, how’ long"^’ ' makes those pangs sharper and more severe, 
wouhl be reduced - Irandated instearl into glad Hy«*torics of all kinds, inclee<l, make all pains 
and humble little Te Dennis* It is one of the ’ more severe; and to lose our self-control is to 
saddest of all sad thoughts to ivmember how ' open the fiood-gates and let the whole country 
much we suffer unnecessarily in a life where wc ! ^o to wa^te. In the petty vexations of domestic 
needs miibfc siilTer by the inevitable - how much life, as in the large disappointmeiiU which sadden 
we arc atKfeted by each otlier iu the tyranny, tlie | and impoverish our after-years, it is needful to 
oppression, the iniustice, tlie impatience that need < ‘liold on to ourselves'—to jiossees our souls—to 
not be, and would not be di«l we but possess our have patience—to accept the inevitable with 
own souls ! j perenity and dignified reservation of force. It 

Good breeding teaches us the outward scin- ; is all in the day’s work—all in the training of life 
blance of this possession, and to bear complacently j —and he' who learns liis lesson best has most of 
with bores is the practical outcome of the lesson, this noble self-respect, which forbears to bowd, 
People who inteiTUpt you wlnle^you arc talking, | to whine, to rage, to <blnster, to complain, to 
and will n»t let you finish your sentence in their j i-esist where resi*Nt.mce is in vain. The tumultu- 
impatience to contra<1ict you—to cap j'our story ous grievances wliich the screecliing race of suf- 
with a personal ex perience of their own—to break ferers pour out in floods of mingled tears and 
off the conversation and lead it into another ■ wTath, lose their pathos by the process. Those 
channel—people who tjike the words out of who pity themselves so profoundly get few to 
your mouth and supply the adjective or noun, echo their threnodies. Those wlio do not possess 
M if you had nphfasia and they the gift of divina- their own souls are not apt to stir the souls of 
lioir—people \vho\tell you for the tenth time the others. If, indeed, wo* W’ant to be masters of 
old anecdofle, the same old adventure, or others, we must first be masters of ourselves 


who repeat the same complaint and the same 
confidence—people who have panaceas and can 
settle the Irish uifficnlty and the Bulgarian ques¬ 
tion—who could discover Jaik the Ripper as 
easily as a cat could find a mouse, if only they 
had a tree hand and the police at tiieir command 
— people who, whatever the topic of conversation, 
leiul It round to them**elve8, and make the general 
theme a iiersonal one and the discussion of first 
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and in this art of self-mastery patience comes 
first—that patience which is but the sweeter term 
for the old Stoics’ more manly scTerity of self- 
discipline and self-control. 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE 

THE ROMANCE OP A WRECK. 

Bv W CiABK Rissell, 

AuUior of tin* of Hie nrim'tnnr, etc. 

CHAl'l’EB Xla.—THE ISLAND. 

The men now went to work to get tackles on to 
the yarflfi, in order to hoist the long-boat over. 
Wlien they had her alongside, they passc<l water 
ami provisions and several gallons of rum into 
her, with other matters of this sort, of whicdi 1 
hanlly took notice. Thuy also han<led down the 
shovels used for the little stock of coal that was 
carried in the fore-peak, and several crows, hand¬ 
spikes, and whatever else they could lay their 
hands upon that wouhl enable many ot them at 
a time to dig up the soil. 

Wliilst all this was doing, I remained seated 
on the poop with Miss Temple. T was now feel¬ 
ing better ami (stronger again, could think ration¬ 
ally, ami astonishment was worn out. 

* It is 11104 unmistakably the island that 
Ciijitain HiMiiie named,’ 1 said to the giil, speak¬ 
ing with my eye at tlie telescope. ‘ 1 remember 
lie spoke ot a clump of trees at the foot ol wliii’h 
the treasui'e 1ii*h liidden. Vender are several 
clumps. Wliicli om; of tliem will it bo, J 
woTiiler? and will the money he there? What' 
an astonishing romance will it jwfm*, should those ^ 
sailors lal) in with a booty of nearly tno humlrcfl I 
thousand pounds 1 ’ 

‘What are tlicy going to do, do yon ihink, M'- 
Dngdale? Are tliey not taking a deal of pro- 
viainns with them ' ’ 

‘They may mean to make merry. After 
inoutlis of shipboard life, the touch of the land 
will leel gr.itctul to the Holes of tlieii* fe<*1,. Let 
them find the gold ! their transports will know 
no bounds ; there will he some wild skylarking 
amongst them before they come olF, or 1 am 
glvntly riiKtakeii. f wi4i they would make tliem- 
selve.’? drunk, that I might run away with the 
’.ship.’ 

‘ Cannot that be done when they are on sliore ? ’ 
she cried with an air of e.Kultant entreaty in her 
sudden leaning towards me as she spoke. 

‘Yes; were an olF-shorc gale to come on to. 
blow, I might contrive to slip and let tlie barque 
storm out to sea before it. But in this weather 1 
They would be after me in a jifiy in their boat, 
and then God help me when they got hold of me ’ ’ 

A shade <if palene.ss overspread her face, and 
she regarded me with a look of constenvition, as 
though violently affected by the fancies my 
simple sentence had put before her. I sprang 
on top of the hencoop to %weep the sea-line with 
the telescope, but could nowhere discern the least 
shadow of land. As I put lilown the glass, the 
carpenter came off the quarter-deck, where, at 
the gangway, he had been bu.sily shouting out 
instructions and overseeing the work of preparing 
the boat, and approached me. He held Captain 
Braine’s parchment chart, at which he stopped to 
look for a moment when he was yet some paces 
iiUtant • 


‘Will ye tell me what’s y<5ur opinion of the 
weather, sir?’ he exclaimed, in a voice whose 
natural gruffness and surliness were not to be 
sweetened by the satisfaction that was merely 
visible in a small symptom of respectfulness in 
his bearing. 

‘I do not know, I am sure. This cloudless 
sky should be full of promise. The mercury in 
the captain’s cabin promises fair weather.’ 

‘ What do ’ee think of letting them sails hang ?’ 
said he, sending his malevolent gaze aloft; ‘or. 
shall we tarn to and roll ’em up afore we go 
ashore'^—though it’ll be a long job,’ he added, 
directing hi.s eyes thiistily at the island. 

‘The ship is in your hands,’ said I. 

‘ Oh well,’ he eNcluimcd, as though gratified by 
my admission, and sending a slow look round the 
sea ; ‘ we ’ll let ’em be as they are for the present 
Tile anchor’s got a good grip, I allow; if so be as 
a breeze should come along, we can send some of 
the men aboard to furl the sails.’ 

JJ'c ^ thought 1, os I rogf.i'ded him in silence. 

‘My sight ain’t what it used to be,’ he con¬ 
tinual ; ‘yet I nan see enough of tliat there 
i.‘‘land ’— and here he began to fumble w itli the 
chart he held—‘to giie.ss that this here’s a lirst-rate 
likeness of it.—Thisp’ said he, pointing with his 
square thumb at the mark in the mnldle of the 
lagoon on the parchment, ‘is one of the bearings 
'we’ve got to have m mind to find out where 
we’re to begin to dig, ain't it?’ 

‘ I believe so,’ said X. • 

‘ Didn’t ye put down the particulars of the spot 
in writing?’ he inquired, looking up at me from 
the chart. 

‘No,’ I auaw’’cred shortly. 

* How many feet was the money hid away 
from tlie wash of the water?’ lie demanded. 

‘ Jl was in paces, I remember,’ 1 returned, ‘but 
the figure is entirely gone out of my bend. 
Wilkins should be able to recollect.' 

He run with a sort of dismay to the break of 
the poop ipid bawled for Wilkins. The lad came 
half-way up the stops. The carpenter siwko to 
him, and then returned. 

‘The young scowbankcr don't recall,’ he ex¬ 
claimed. ‘Ho believes- a oui*se on Ins believes 1 
-•that the captain spoke ol lour hundml feet— 
Was that it, sir?’ 

‘I 1 ‘emember enough to make sure that it was 
not four hundred feet,’ 1 answered. 

He picked up the glas-s and levelled it at the 
island. 

‘Which of them clumps of trees it that 
the capt’n talked to ye about ? ’ lie asl^d whilst 
he looked. •* 

* He did not describe any particular clump. It 
was to be found by measuring so m.my paces 
from the edge of the water of tlie lagoon yonder, 
the pillar bearing something west, but W'hat I 
can’t tell you. I treated the story as a madman’s 
dream, mid diemfesed all the particulars of it 
from my mind.’ 

‘ We’ll have to try all them clumps, then, that’s 
all,’ said he, with a hard face, and a voice at 
once sharp and coarse with ill-subdued temper. 
‘We’ll get (he money, though it comes to havi^ 
to dig up the whole island.—And now, sir. 
there’s nothen to stop us—the boat’s ready—if 
you ’ll be pleased to come along.’ 

‘ 1 can be of no good to you,’ 1 exclaimed witJi 
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advance, now haltmg, now retreating, hut in the 
main going forward for them, these irritable souls 
—these impatient tempers. No unwearied repe¬ 
tition day after day of the same pro( t*i)t, till the 
dull brain and clumsy hand have finally been 
impressed and directed. They do not possess 
themselves. Their impatience, their nerves, their 
irritability possess them instead ; and when they 
are angry they blame the stupidity of those they 
ijistruct, and not their own want of self-possession 
—the ineptitude to leiim of the learner, and not 
the unfitness of ll>e teacher to teach. 

Tins same quality of patience, which is but 
another word for the possc*jsion of oaeV own soul, 
is of primal importance m all one’s deuliiigs with 
the young and ignorant We make the mistake, 
in general, of jiulging hotli tlic inexperience ot 
youth ami the mistakes of ignorance from our 
own platform of experience ami better knowledge. 
We have to he patiei;,t with the follies, the very 
vices of youth, a|wavs striving to .str.iighUm ihe 
crooked path and to sub-'lilnte goo<l grain for 
those wild-oats. If we do really possess our own 
soul wc shall bo able to look all round the thing 
we deplore; ami, looking all ixuind to find reasons 
why; and, in finding )'easoi|,s wliy, to see aKo 
excuses, ami theretore softening of jinlgment 
Eor tilings are not absolute but relative to ilie 
condition of those who do them ; ami the child 
of two years old who surreptitiously takes a hit 
of sugar is not on the, same ]duue .■!•« tlie accom¬ 
plished penman who dclilH‘rately forges his frumd s 
name to a bank bill. Yet each action is a Ihelt; 
and the respective magnitmle of ea«di issu<j does 
not modify tlie wrong. Jt is in the ignorance 
the one and the knowledge of the other where 
the real guilt lies. And tliis liolds goixi for all 
the indiscretions ami iollies of youth—in <lue 
proportion of patience with ignorance -jxissessing 
one^s own soul while seeking to enlighten ami 
direct that of another. If parents .and masters— 
and above all mivtresses—wouhl but remember 
this, how vastly lessened would be thai river of 
tears which humanity she.«ls daily f«ir sorrows 
that arc remedi.iblc ami angnisli that need never 
have been ! How that cloud of sighs going up 
to heaven would be lighteue<l—how tho'<i prayer^ 
of futile misery, ‘ How long, 0 Lord, how long?’ 
%vouhl lie reduced - translated insteml into glad 
and humble little Te iJeunis I It is one of the 
sotldest of all sad tlumghts to rememher how 
much we suffer unnecessarily m a life where we 
itteds must PulTcr by the inevitable—how much 
we ore allLcte«l by each other in the tyranny, tlie 
oppression, the injustice, the impatience that nceil 
not be, and would not be <lid we but possess our 
own souls 1 

‘ Gootl breeding teaches us the outward sem¬ 
blance of this THissi'Ssion, and to bear complacently 
with bores is tiie practical outcome of the lesson. 
^J^eople who inUuTupt you whilcwyou are talking, 
n»t let yon fiiusl) your sentence in tlieir 
to contradict you—to cup your story 
with a jprsonal experience of tlieir own—to break 
.off the cy^''®J‘®^tion and lead it into anotiier 
channel—peW’le who tike the woids out of 
your mouth atd supply the adjective or noun, 
as if yon had aplasia and they the gift of divina- 
; tion.—people whotell you for the tenth time the 
old anecdo?, the same old udveiiture, or 


who repeat the same complaint and the same 
confidence—people w'ho have panaceas and can 
settle the Irish difficulty and the Bulgarian ques¬ 
tion—who could discover Jack the Ripper ns 
cosily ns a cat could find a mouse, if only they 
had a free hand and the police at their command 
—people who, whatever the topic of coiiver-sation, 
lead It round to themselve.s, and make the gcneml 
theme a personal one and the (liscusHi<jn of first 
principles a peg for their rampant egotism— 
people who contradict you for the sake of con- 
tnuliction, and people who agree with all you 
say, knowing nothing of the merits of tlie matter, 
but backing you up vigorously notwithstanding 
—all these and mon; of the same- breed politeness 
demands that you shouhl entert.uu with patience; 
and the posse.s.sion of your soul in a drawing-room 
is one of the first things required. We have 
indee<l to possess our souls in all sorts of social 
coils and knots. When some of our guests are 
late and ill-)mmour is beginning to hover over 
the others—when the dinner is bud and tlie coiA- 
ing-butter has been ranei<l—when tlie comiumion 
to whom we arc assigned is stupid or cross- 
cornered—when we are not included in a coveted 
invitation—n hen we are asked to a disagreeable 
hoiHe and for politic reasons cannot refuse— 
when a fttvouritc friend murnes an uii'-yiupathelic 
acquaintance and we are snubb(*d wliere lornierly 
we wore caressed—■\slipn the Hanging Committee 
rojei'ts our picture, the press enU up our book, 
the ‘boss’ editor roJeiU our article, and tlio actors 
gag, misinterpret, and forget— tlicn we have to 
possess our souls in patience and to refrain from 
letting tly. When graver catastrophes hai)pen 
there is no moie use in shrieking out our woes 
to men and the uinds than there is in flounce 
and furyowr the smaller aiinoyanees. Shucks, 
flounce, iury, despair—nothing ot all this helps. 
The only help tliere is to l)e found is in tiding 
over the had moment with patience and building 
up a somefliing out of the wreck. It we cann()t 
build up a mansion we may have a cottage, and 
if iu*t a cottage tlien at least a screen hetw'cou 
our'*elves ami tlie blasting wiml. Out of all 
w'leck and luin that somelhing is lelt, and we 
can make it available if we have the mind. 

Wc must possess our souls in pain. Impatience 
makes those pangs sharper and more severe. • 
Hysterics of all kinds, indeed, make all pains 
more severe; and to lose our self-control is to 
open the flood gates and let the whole country 
go to wa‘'te. In the petty vexations of domestic 
life, as in the large disappointmenU which sadden 
and inqxiveiish our after-years, it is needful to 
‘hold on to ourselves’—to jko^scss our souls—to 
have patience—to accept the inevitable with 
.serenity and dignifie<l reservation of force. It 
is all in the ihiy’s woik—all in the training of life 
—and ho‘ who loams his lesson best has most of 
this noble self-re«pect, which foibears to howd, 
to whine, to rage, to Jilnster, to complain, to 
resist wdiem resistance is in vain. The tumultu¬ 
ous griexances which tlie screeching race of suf¬ 
ferers pour out in iluods of mingled tears and 
wrath, lose their pathos by the process. Those 
who jiity themselves so profoundly get few to 
e<‘ho tlieir threnodies. Those w’ho tlo not possess 
their own souls are not apt to stir the souls of 
others. If, indeed, we* want to be masters of 
others, w*e must first be masters of ourselves, 
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and in this art of self-mastery patience comes 
first—that patience wliich is but the sweeter term 
for the old Stoics’ more manly severity of self- 
diecipline uiul self-control. ' 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

TWE ROMANCE OP A WIIECB:. 

By W Ci.MiK Ri’Msrm., 

Autltor oftlic U’rerl of the Crutmior, etc. 

CHAPTER XL.—THE ISLAND. 

The men now wont to work to got tackles on to 
tlie yards, in onlor to hoist the long-boat over. 
When they had lier alongshle, they passed water 
and provisions and several gallons of rum into 
her, with other matters of this sort, of which T 
hardly took notice. Th(‘y also handed down the 
shovels list'd for the little stock of coal that was 
carried in the fore-peak, and several crows, hand¬ 
spikes, and whatever else they could lay their 
hands upon that would enable many of them at 
a time to dig up the soil. 

Whilst all this was doing, I remaincl seated 
on the poop with Afiss Temple. T was now feel¬ 
ing betUjr an<l stronger again, couhl tliink ration¬ 
ally, ainl astonishment was worn out 

‘It is mo‘'t nnmistikahly the island that 
('apt\in Ilr.iine namerl,’ T said to the girl, speak¬ 
ing with iny eye at the telescope ‘ ] veimunber 
he spoke ol a clump of trees at ih*' foot of whicli 
the treasure lies hidden. Yonder are sev<‘ral 
<;lump«. Wliich one of them will it he, I 
wonder^ and will the money he there? What 
an astonishing roniam'e will it ]»rove, should those 
sailors i.dl in with a booty of neatly two himdre«l 
thousand poumls l ’ 

‘What are they going to do, do yon tliink, "Mr 
T)ugdalo? Are they not taking a deal of pro¬ 
visions with them (’ 

‘They may mean to make merry. After 
months of slnphoard life, the touch ol l)ie l.aiicl 
will feel grate! ul to the soles of their feet. Let 
tliem find tlie gold! tlieir transports will know 
110 bounds ; there will he some wild skylarking 
amongst them before they come off, or I am 
gi'catly ini'-taken. 1 wi-h they would make them¬ 
selves drunk, that I might run away witli the 
■.ship.’ 

‘Cannot that be done when they are on shore ? ’ 
she cried with an air of exultant entreaty in her 
sudden leaning towards me as she spoke. 

‘Yea; were an off-shore gale to come on to. 
blow, I might contrive to slip and let the barque 
storm out to sea before it. Jlut in this weather ! 
They wouM be after me in a jifly in their boat, 
and then God help me when they got hold of me !’ 

A shade of paleness oversproail her face, ami 
fiha regarded me with a look of coristerrvition, as 
though violently affecteil by the fancies my 
simple sentence had put before her. I sprang 
on top of the hencoop to %woep the sea-line with 
the telescope, but could nowhere disc<*rn the least 
shadow of land. As I put down the glass, the 
carpenter came off the quarter-deck, where, at 
the gangway, he had been busily shouting out 
instructions and overseeing the work of preparing 
the boat, and approached me. He held Captain 
Braine’s parchment chart, at which he stopped to 
look for a moment when he was yet some paces 
distant • 


‘Will ye tell me what’s ydur opinion of the 
weather, sir?’ he exclaimed, in a voice whose 
natural gruflhess and surliness were not to bo 
sweetened by the satisfaction that was merely 
visible in a small symptom of respectfulness in 
his bearing. 

‘I do not know, I am sure. This cloudless 
sky should be full of promise. The mercury dn 
the captain’s cabin promises fair weather.’ 

‘What do ’ee think of Jetting them sails hang?’ 
said he, sending his malevolent gaze aloft; ‘or 
shall we tarn to and roll ’em up afore we go 
ashon*?—though it’ll be a long job,’ he added, 
directing hi.s eyes thirstily at tlie island. 

‘The ship is in your hands,’ said I. 

‘Oh well,’ he exclaimed, as though gratified by 
my .‘uiniisston, an<l sending a slow look round the 
sea ; ‘ we ’ll let ’em be as they are for the present 
The anchor’s got a good grip, I allow; if so be as 
a breeze should come along, we can send some of 
tlie men aboard to furl the »iK’ 

Jf'e f thought 1, as I reganled liim in silence. 

‘My sight ain’t what it used to be,’ be con- 
tinue<i; ‘yet T can see enough of that there 
i-land-and here lie began to fumble with the 
chart he hchl—‘to guess that ihis here’s a fii'st-rnte 
likeness of it.—Thif%’ said he, pointing with his 
square thumb at the mark in the middle of the 
lagoon on the parclinicnt, ‘is one of the benrings 
we’ve got to have in mnul to find out whei*e 
we’re to begin to dig, ain’t it?’ 

*1 believe so,’ said I. • 

‘Didn’t ye put down the particulars of the spot 
in writing?’ he inquireil, looking up at me from 
the chart 

‘ No,’ 1 answered shortly. 

‘ How many feet was the money hid away 
from tlie wash of the water?’ he demanded. 

‘It was in pace.s, I remember,’ I returned, ‘but 
the figure is entirely gone out ol my head. 
Wilkins sliould be able to recollect’ 

Tic ran with a sort of dismay to the break of 
the poop tyid bawled for Wilkins. The lad came 
half-way up the steps. Tlic carpenter spoke to 
linn, and tlien returned. 

‘The young scowbanker don’t recall,’ he ex¬ 
claimed. ‘He believes—a curse, on his believes I 
-•tliat the caj^taiii spoke of four liundi'ed feet— 
Was that it sir ? ’ 

‘ I remember enough to make sure that it was 
not four hundred feet,’ I answered. 

He picked up the glass and levelled it at the 
islaml. 

‘Wliich of them clumps of trees it that 
the capt’n talked to ye about ? ’ he as^d whilst 
he looked. •* 

‘ lie did not describe any particular clump. It 
was to be found by measuring so m.iiiy paces 
from the edge of the water of the lagoon yonder, 
the pillar bearing sonielhing west, but what 1 
can’t tell you. I treated the story as a madman’s 
dream, and dismfsaed all the particulars of it 
from niv mind.’ 

‘ We’ll ha^e to try nil them clumps, then, that’s 
all,’ said he, with a hard face, and a voice at 
once sharp and coarse with ill-subdued temper. 
‘We’ll get the money, though it comes to having ' 
to dig up the whole island.—And now, sir, 
there’s nothen to stop us—the boat’s ready—if 
you ’ll be pleased to come along.’ 

‘ 1 can be of no good to you,’ I exclaimed with i 
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an involuntary recbil; ‘you have liaud« cuoiigh 
to dig. I *11 stop here.* ^ 

‘ No, if you please; we shall want you,’ he said, 
with a stare of dogged determination.. 

‘ I must not be left alone, Mr Lush,’ cried Miss 
Temple, with a painful expression of four in her 
bloodless face. ‘If Mr Bngdale goes, I must 
accompany him.’ 

‘No, mem. Yon’re safe enough here. We 
must have Mr Bugdale alojig with us to show us 
whttt to do —No arguments, sir ! The impatience 
of the men ’ll be forcing them to taking you up 
in tiivir arms and lifting you over the side, if you 
keep 'em waiting.’ 

‘But am I to understand,’ I exclaimed, ‘that 
all hands of you intend to quit the ship, leaving 
this lady alone on boanl ? ’ 

‘Joe Wetlierly and Jim Simpson ’ll remain,’ 
he renlied ; ‘they’ll keep a .lookout, and two’s 
enough with us men in hail of their voices,— 
Now, sir, if you pleasei^ 

The crew standing in the g.angway were look* 
ing my way with signs of irritation in their 
bearing. I merely needed to give one glance at 
the carpenter’s face to satisfy me that tmiiper, 
protest, appeal, wouhl be hopelc.ss ; that refusal 
must simply eml in my beiiigi bodily laid hohl of. 

I was ui'geil by in cry instinct in me to a jiolicy 
of conciliation. To irriLite the fellows wouhl he 
the height of folly ; to ]>rovokc the indignity 
of being fcized and roughly thrust into the 
boat, the utmost degree of madneHS, My resolu¬ 
tion was at once formed. 

‘I will accom]>any you, Mr I.,n.sli,’ I said. ‘Oet 
you gone on to the <iuarter-d*eck whilst I say a 
lew words to comfort my companion.’ 

He walked away l-o the gesture with which 1 
accompanictl this request 

‘Miss Temple, pray take heart Wetlierly is 
one of the two men who are to be left You will 
feel safe hero with him on hounl until I return.’ 

‘Until you return)’ she cried, with her eyes 
full of misery and horror. ‘ I shall iievjT see you 
more ! ’ 

*Oh no ; do not believe .such a thing. The 
men imagine I shall he of service to them in 
lighting iijion the spot where the gohl is They 
cannot do without mo a.s a navigator. They 
will bring me olf with them wdieu they leave the 
island.’ 

‘1 shall never see y<ui ag.aiu,’ she re]>cated in a 
voice of exquisite ilistress. ‘ ^Vhy could they not 
have left us together here?’ 

‘Now', Mr Dugdale, if you please,’ bawled the 
carpenter ironi the head of the poop huhler. 

I took aiill pressed her liaiid between mine, 
and then broke away from her. AVliat had 1 to 
say, whttt to offer, that she could convert into a 
hope? I turned to smile and to wave my huiul, 
and fouml her with her back upon me and her 
face buried. 

Wetheriy an«! tho nian who wfcs to be left witli 
him. stood a little forward of the main-hatch ' 
looking on. As I stepped to the 'gangway 1 i 
called out: ‘Wetlierlv, and you, Simpson; 1 j 
the lady beliiml me, she is alone. You I 
will see to her, men, I beg.’ 

Simpson gazed stolidly, as though not under- t 
atandmg me. Wetlierly smiled, and flourished J 
hi8 hand with a signifleaut glance. 1 

When the men Cud entered the boat, there were 1 


ten of us in all. She was a roomy, stoutly-built 
fabric, and her oars were almost as long as sw'eeps. 
The barque’s quarter-boats would have been too 
small for this service ; for the ten of us made a 
bmly, and they had handsomely stowed her 
besides with water and rum and provisions (as 
you are aware), not to mention the sundries wuh 
which they proposed to dig the soil. I rather 
W'ondered that tliey should have supplied lliem- 
sclves 80 hospitably, till I recollected that Captain 
Braine had said tliere was no fresh water and 
nothing to eat upon the islnml. The carpenter 
hud no doubt rememben.Hl this as a passage in 
the story which Wilkins had overheard and 
related. 

when we were clear of the shadow of the 
haripie’s side, I turned to look for Miss Temple, 
and observed her seated in a posture of utter 
despondency upon tlie skylight 1 btooil up and 
flourished my halj but she made no sort of 
response. She remained motionless, as though 
stupefied and insensible. I resumed my seat, 
breathing hard with the wild mood that po.'isessed 
me ; but 1 was not to be suffei'od to sit in silence. 
The carpenter plied me with questions, which 
Ik* only ceased that the otliers might have a 
cluijfc of making inquiries. (Wouldn’t 1 reniem- 
bci’ Jiow many ])aces it was that the i-aptain Imd 
said? Would it he one hundred? Would it be 
tw'O hundred ? AVouhl 1 turn to and think a 
bit? A gent’s edUicated meimiry was alw'aj's 
better than plain men’!*, who weren’t no scdiolards. 
ll the right number ol paces wasn’t hit upon, it 
might take ’em a week to find the spot. And 
what about the heuring.s? CouMn’t 1 recollect 
e.va' tly how the trees bore from that there pillar? 
Wheiover tlie gold wu'*, it couhln’t lay deep hid, 
fur tliere was hut two men to bury it, and them 
Weak W’lth shipw'reck, and they wasn’t going all 
the way d<'Wn to hell to make sartm ol a secret 
! nook. 

To all this I had to listen and rcjdy as I 
host eouUl. Yet it w'us talk to jmt a lancy that 
li.id long haunted me—that liad haunted me, 1 
m.iy say, from the time of some t>f my earliej-t 
conversations with the carpenter—into hiiaj)e, out 
of wliieh aio-sc one nistanlly pre-wnt keen per¬ 
ception : that gold or no gold, they must he 
kept hunting for it! 

It was a cloiKlless day; the sky a true Pacific 
blue, a mild breathing of wind ofl:' the island ; 
and the suii, Ihut was already at his meridian, 
flung a W’iile splendour upon tlie air that W'as 
without an insuflerable excess of heat, ’i’he long¬ 
boat floate«l into the lagoon, the bottom of which 
showed like a pavement of white marlde trem¬ 
bling through the blue, gln«8-like transluceiicy. 

1 lookeil carefully about me, but could see no 
signs of the hut which Captain Braine tohl me |ie 
hutl built, uiul out of which he liad crawled to 
fiml the Vnnkee surveying craft hove-to abreast of 
the islaml. Neitlier weve there any other relics 
of hi.s sliipwrcck visible : such us the bottles, 
casks, tins, and sovon, which, according to his 
account, he and his compiuiou had landed from 
the brigantine. , 

‘Tlie Spanish craft 11 have come ashore yonder,* 
said the carpenter, stamling erect, referring to 
Braille’s story, and indicating by an eager nod of 
the hea«l the nosition of the stretch of lustrous 
beach tliat looKcd northwaixls, buftl^t was now 
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invisible to us. * Where 11 be a good place to 
land here V . fni. 

All hands were staring about them. The 
fellow named Forrest said : ‘There’s a bit of a 
tree there that’ll hold the bojit secure. Better 
let her lay afloat, Mr Lush, ’ewe of a change o’ 
weather ainl having to shove ofi’ in a hurry.’ 

‘Ay, shelljje all right off that tree,’ exclaimed 
the carpenter.—* In oars, lads ! Let her ^lide 
quietly stem on. I’ve hcai-d of coral si)ikeb 
ateai'ing of boats’ bottoms out.’ 

A few minutes later most of us were a-'hore, 
the boat lying quietly secured by a line to a Mnall 
but solidly rooted tree. 

The feel of solid land under my feet was a 
singular bensation. I had now been inceHsaiitly 
at sea for a time tljat was growing rapidly into 
six months, and after those intcriuinable weeks of 
heaving sliipboard, the immovability of this coral 
rock affected me as bomething in the lust degree 
novel. 1 bent a hurried glance around ; but the 
eyes I had strained from over the rail ot the 
barque had acquainted me with every material 
point of the island, and tins closer survey yielded 
nothing fresli. 

Everything was landed ; the men seized hold 
of the various implements they had brought with 
them to dig up the toil ; the carpenter lionridnal 
a shovel and callccl to me : ‘Mr Dugilah*, have 
ye no recollection ol the number of paces?’ 

‘None whatever,’ I resjujiided 

‘ What d’ye a<lvise, sir '’ 

‘Measure a hundred paces, ke<‘ping yomler 
pillar on a line uith that clump ol tiees there, 
and then dig.’ 

‘Ay, but Wilkins ovi-rhcard the capt’n «ay 
that the money Avas burictl at tbe toot t>f bOine 
trees,’ said Foirc'-t. ‘A liimdicd jiaces ain’t 
going to bring us near a tree.’ 

‘1 leiiiember ii<ahiiig about the foot of bonie 
trees,’ 1 exclaimed. 

‘ What tlo you I’ecall'’ llie carpenter shoutcMl to 
Wilkins, 

‘ [ tlioiiglit J heerd sometliing about the foot 
of trees,’ answered tin; fellow, turning his palo 
meaningless eoui)tenaii<-e upon Luhli, ‘Jiul Mr 
Dugdale ’ll know l)est, <»f course.’ 

‘If the money be here at all,’ said I, ‘you may 
bd\C it as lying linlden scunewlierc in this space,’ 
and with pointing tinger 1 iiidieated an oblong 
surface one en<l of winch went a little beyoml 
(lie fourth group of tree", wluLst 1 defined llie 
other as starting from about a hundred paces 
away from the edge of the beach where the boat 
was. 

Ten minutes were now expended in h<*ated 
discussion. Where should they begin ' One or 
two were for leaving it to me aiul cairying out 
my suggestions ; otliers were for measuring two 
hundreil paces and staiting there ; wliilst otheis 
were for digging at the roots of the clumps ot 
ti*ees, taking lliein one alto*’ another. , 

‘See liere. hubs,’ cried the carpenter ; ‘we han’t 
had anything to eat yet. Letter (arn to and gi-t 
some dinner and grog.—By that time we shall Jiu’ 
settled what to tlo and be the fitter to go to work.’ 

This was a proptisal which all hands found 
perfectly agreeable. Tliey Hung down the im¬ 
plements they held, and in a very bluut time 
were seated about the grass, sheath-knives in 
baud, making' a hearty meal off salt beef and , 


biscuit and cheese, and tossing down pannikins 
of riim-and-water. They invited me to join 
I them, and treated me with all the respect I could 
' desire. Agajn and again, whilst we thus sat, I 
would direct looks at the liaripie os she lay as 
it might seem almost witliin niubket-bhot of us. 
The figure of a man pace<l the forecastle ; but 
MUs Temple was not to be seen. Boor girl! 
and there arose before me a vision of the India- 
nian—a recollection of the proud Miss Temple 

scarcely enduring to send a glance my way-- 

But this wa<5 a reverie that must be speedily 
distuibed by tbe company 1 was in. 

Tliey had hoarsely ilebated until they had come 
to an agreement, and Imving concluded their 
meal, each man lighted his incli of sooty clay, 
picke«l up his shovel or his crow, or whatever 
else hail been brought off from the barque, and 
marclied to the neiyest of the clump of trees, at 
the foot of which they fell to digging. Every 
man was in motion ; they laboured with incred- 
ible activity, and witli sudi faces of rapturous 
expectation as again and again forced a smile 
from me, depresse*!, anxious, miserable as I was. 
With my hands clasped beliind me, I paced to 
and fro, watching and Availing. Now that the 
isliuid liad proved gn absolute fact, I couUl no 
longer feel certain that tlie gold was a madman’s 
fancy. Nay, 1 amis uoav imleed imagining that 
it Avas all true, and that Biuine hail fallen cru/y 
tlirougli possc.sbion of Ids incc)mmunical)lc secret 
acting ui»on a mind congenitally tiiTotured Avitb 
in‘'anity, and irremediably weakeiieil yet by the 
horrible Mifferiiigs be Iiail undergone before he 
was cast aAvay upon this spot. Yet never did I 
.gl.mce at the barque Avitliout a ]>ra3vr trembling 
fiom my heart to my lijis that the Avretches 
might not find tlie gold. An old scheme, that 
this unexpected lighting upon the idand had 
qui(kerietl and given shape to, was fa.st niutuiing 
ill my mind, c\en AvluKt 1 paced that stretch of 
glass; but the discovery of the money must 
lender it j^hortive. 

1 watched the seamen Avith an interest as keen 
as their OAvn, but with 1 io|M‘S diamelrn-ally oppo- 
dte. Presently the carponbT, resting his chest 
uj'on his slioA'el, AA'itli the sweat tailing ill rain 
faom his crinuson face, bawled out to me : ‘Uoav 
lur down, d’ye think, Ave ought to keep on 
adigging'' 

‘1 would give up at two feet/ said I. ‘Captain 
Brume and Id' fueiid Avouhl not find strength to 
gt) much beyond tAvo feet.’ 

One of the iellows pliunhcd Avitli Ids^n’oAV, and 
bringing it out, witli Ins tliumb at the neight of 
the level, cried : ‘It’s moie’n tAvo teeRalready.’ 

Tliey dug a little longer, nevei tUole.ss ; then a 
few curses ran among tliem, ami the carpenter, 
Avith a note of irritation in Ids voice, roared out: 
‘No good going on here. —Try this clump.’ He 
Avalke<l over to it and <lrove his shoA’cl into the 
sod. The men ghthered about him, and in a 
trice Avere all in motion again. 

All this wBile the ^ky had remained cloudless, 
and tliere was no Idnt A’lsible in any part of its 
countf’nanco of a cliungc in this softness and tran¬ 
quillity of weather. The light off-shore ili’aught, 
however, had shifted into the west, and at this 
lu)ur there was a cool and pleasant bixiuze, that 
brushed the breast of the sea into a surface of 
tAvinkling ripples. 
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Th« sailors by this time were pretty well 
exhausted. The expressidns their faces wore, so 
far as ther might be detenuinable atuid the 
purple, and perspiration, and hair pf their drip¬ 
ping and fire-hot visages, showetl them full of 
irritability and disappointment Tlie carpenter 
addressed them ; 1 did not catch what he said, 
bttt as they came in a body towards tlie part of 
the beach whore 1 had been pacing or sitting 
whilst they worked, I could hear them swearing 
^nd cursing whilst they grumbled and growled 
out their surmises ns to where the money was 
bidden, tlieir eyes roving over the soil as they 
talked. Lush’s face was hard with temper. 

* We’re agoing to send otf some men to furl 
the lighter canvas,’ said he. ‘Ha’n’t got mueh 
opinion of this soil as holding-grouinl, and she’ll 
drag with that weight ol canvas loose, and blow 
away out of soundings, if we,don’t see to it’ 

‘A very proper precaution,’ said I coolly. ‘You 
don’t mean to give up digging yet, I suppose?’ 

‘Give up?’ he cried with his coarse warca^tic 
air, and frowning upon me out of the rage my 
inquiry excited. ‘No; not if we has to dig the 
whole island up, ns i told ye.’ 

‘Very well. I’ll go aboard with the men in 
the bout The money, if ifcvia hidden at all, wnll 
be hereabouts,’ said 1, with a wave of my arm, 
‘and I can be of no further use to you.’ 

‘No, no; you’ll stop along with us, if you 
please,’ said the fellow. ‘Your recollection of 
the number of paces may come back to yc, and 
we can’t «lo without you.’ 

I sent a look from him to the faces of the 
fellows who stood listening near us, ami witliout 
another ivoivl folded my arms, and with a spin 
of my lieel, started oil on a w'alk to and iro. 

TH15 GltOWING DEMAND FOU FLOWEUS. 
SiNCR the days of the decadence of the Rom.in 
Empire the employment of llowers has never 
reached the stage winch it has in oiii own dins. 
So much is tln.s the <iase, tliat we nnglit alnjo.st 
be afraid that the turn of the tide of our national 
upward progress hud also been reached, were it 
not that in other couutrie>, hotli old ami new, the 
same employment of How el's holds sw'ay. In 
the Uniteil States, Howers arc employed wdth a 
lavishness winch in this country is seldom or 
never attempted. In the home, the lecture-hall, 
and the church—at chnsti'Uings, mairiages, ami 
funerala ^ and at all sea-^ons of the ye.ir, the 
rai'est and*''ostllest llowers are used with c^ll•.uu- 
gant profusion. Vealthy AmeriCiins visit tlie 
nurseries of Fiirope and buy u}> the ehoirest of 
their inmates for importation to their own homes. 
At the same tune the leading nurserymen of 
the Old World have representatives travi'lling in 
America and disposing of costly plants to iill tlie 
greeiihouse-s, which Scotch ami EngMsli gaixleners 
are caj^rly sought for and well paid to manage. 
But while in America llowers are very much a 
luxury of the rich, in our land the love of 
Hovers is universal, and confined to no chuss. It 
is a passion engi-uiued in the national life. Cir¬ 
cumstances limy indeed keep it in a dormant 
condition; but as soon as the means or the 


BuiToimdings permit, the passion is certain to be. 
gratitied. 

The cultivation of Howers as a commercial 
undertaking has assumed proportions of late 
year's which are somewhat extraordinary. There 
are no returns, so far os we know, which are 
obtainable in order to arrive at an estimate 
of the quantity of flowers gi'owiiriiow', as com¬ 
pared witli the (piuntity cultivated for sale 
ten yeui'S back. But to thobu W'ho are at all 
cognisant of the trade the increase must be 
enormous. The demand lor orchids such as 
hisujncy Odoniotilossutnn Alexandr^.y 
Pescatoi’eiy anil Hoxsi MajiiSy for certain Dejidro’ 
biains, and for Oattl/'iias and LfeliaSy is always 
greater tlian the supply. Duflodila ten years ago 
miglit almost be said to have been an undis¬ 
covered Hower to the geiieial public ; but now it 
is ail indispensable artude oi commerce from 
January until June. Tlie Dutch import the 
Howers in quantity. The Scilly Ihlaiids may 
almost be said to be devoted entirely to their 
culture ; ami in Kuglaiid and Scotland, lai^^e 
market-gardens, which tlie owners cropped with 
btrawberries as the paying crop, are to-day stocked 
w ith thousands and iniilioiib of these lushioiiable 
newel's. The (’liiysanthemum may be iiulicated 
as unotlier Hower winch as a commercial item 
lias been cultivated to an eiiormouslv increased 
extent. laist year, it was ebtimated that eucli 
of tlie cultivatorb (lependuig on Covent Gai’deii, 
Ijondon, lor an outlet increaseil Uieir quantity of 
this fav<unite winter Hower by tlmty ])er cent.; 
w'hile the iiumbei ot growei'b, e&peciully in the 
provinces, is annually incroa.smg. 

As to who are the purcli.iaei's, and the uses to 
which the Howers are liiialli put, we can,only 
give a general re])ly. For iiumy years, at leobt 
for the pa-t tvvent>-live yeuis, flower^ have been 
veiy profusely usetl in tlie homes ol the upper 
classes ; l)Ut even in their cu-'O the pioccss ol tlie 
Howers has been widening. As a rule, they were 
content with lew or more Howers and ])lants in 
public rooms ; but lunv both ]>lants and Hovvei's 
enter laigely into tlie general jiiinisliing of public 
apuitmeiilb; the d.ulv renewing 4*1 Howeis and 
bi-w’eekly or weikly changing oi plants forming 
one of the ino&t important duties id the gardening 
stair. In ilinnig-rooms it i.s quite comunni in 
good establishments to change tlie llow’ers and 
pl.'uits iiM'd on the tahlc every day, and some¬ 
times both for bieaktast and dinner. Then this 
taste has increa.se4l to Midi an extent tliat private 
apai tlnent^, dre.ssing-rooms and betlrooms, ai-e 
lajiully a&summg tlie same aspect as public rooms. 
All the iiialeriai for these and other pni'jioses is, 
of course, produced on the estate; but no doubt 
tlie taste of the upper classes for Howers lias had 
much tp do in sjii'cmling to a wider circle_the 
same ilcsire for these charming beuutiHers of 
otherwise cold fiirnibhing.s. Wo may thei'cfore, 
we tbink, tiike this as* the initial cuubc. During 
the annual Jjondon ‘season,’ the How’ers very 
olten have to be,purchased, ainl so the trade- 
grow'ei's had an impetus given tliem, other gi'owers 
at a distance sending to so good a market 

But along with the adornment of houses, per¬ 
sonal a4lornmenl necessitated a gi-eat quantity of 
How’ers being grown ; wdiile the pmclice of decor¬ 
ating altars and pulpits of churches at Easter, 
widened into the decorations being repeated iu 
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a less lavish style at Christmas, and by-and-by 
' into llowers being used in churclies ^ all seasons 
except during the six weeks of Lent. The practice 
of sending wreaths and crosses of flowers as tokens 
of affection or wspect on the demise of friemU 
is a means of consuming an enormous quantity of 
flowei's. Where the circle of friends is large, as 
in the case a wealthy person, the money value 
of tlie flowers used as mementos will average forty 
or fifty pounds. This practice is almost uiiivcisal 
now. 

But another method of employing flowers on 
these sad occasions has lately come into fashion. 
Tlie edges and sides of the grave were first ren¬ 
dered less unsightly by means of a lining of 
evei^reen branches. The inevitable followed. 
Flowers ai’e nuich prettier than evergreens ; and 
80 graves arc now being lined and bottomed with 
flowers, and the coffin itself after being lowered 
to its place in the tomb is covered with wreatlis 
of the most expensive flowers. There i.s no doubt 
that thi.s fusliion will spread. 'I'he co^t is borne 
by the relatives of the ileceased ; whereas cros-ves 
ore the olleriiigs of those outside the family 
circle; and it is slraiige liow eveiytliing tliat can 
be done by love to make the usjjci't of this la-it 
service less repidhive is eagerly laid under con¬ 
tribution. 

Rapidity of traii.sit must also be allowed it^ 
due meed as a means of popularising flowei's. 
Roses and other flowers can be fe<*iit during 
winter from Algiers and the s<*utli of Fiance 
Covent (Jardeii is in direct communicatuni with 
all the provincial centres, mid if Mower-' arc to be 
had anywliero, they are .sure to he tlieie. Then 
it may not be coinnioiil} known that the railway 
companifs have clieapened tlie carriage of light 
in.iteii.ils like llowei'a far below the pustid scale. 
Flowers to tlie v.diie of many ■|)oui)d.s can be sent 
long di'staiK'es at a charge oi tiom sixpence to a 
shilling Then we have had the piinter lending 
his uul. Ifoiticultural literatuie lor lu.my ycuis 
was an ex|»eiisive ariicle, and wa^ ilirccted ui.uidy 
to the heljjing of the ])M)li-.'>'>ioiial. I5nt a do/»‘n 
years or so ago a penny paj)er wu" cinbaikct!, aini 
proved such a startling succesb that it has been 
follow e<l by se^'eral other penny sheet*'. 'i’lie 
contents of these ])ap<‘ix are generally good, and 
the extent (jf then ijeaimg on the emjiloyment 
of llower.-s must liave hcen great. Then ior stune 
time some of tlie jjojndar magazines have been 
devoting a portion of their space to these mutters ; 
and of late years newspajiei's liave fouinl it neces¬ 
sary to follow III tlie wake of the inaga/ine>. 'I'he 
best metliod lius not as }et, we innigine, been 
found in eitlier of lliese, but theii' help cannot 
be overlooked liere. 

One of the ino.'-t pleasing features of Moral decor¬ 
ation in tins country is its maikedly educational 
effect. In America, judging by descri^)tions of 
the manner oi employing Mowers gi\en in their 
own press, quaiiUty and (^stliness i.s the predomi¬ 
nating idea. As a rule, we have reached a point 
far ahead of the American^ Form.il bouquets 
are condemne<l, and in arranging <ut Mowers, the 
beauty and naturalness of putting up u few good 
flowers in a setting of their own foliage m recog¬ 
nised as the only fitting ‘method. Then we don’t, 
1 ^ a people, value a flower liecanec of its runty. 
We love the violet of the wood just as mu<h os 
we do the forced Neapolitan in mid-wiuter. 


Indeed, the favourite flowers^of the present day 
are also the commonest. Carnations are to 1^ had 
in flower all the year rouml ; so is mignonette ; 
so are rosea. ^ Lily of the \ alley is to be hod from 
November until June; and daffodils fur at least 
SIX months in the year. These all hold their 
ground. But fashion • changes from year to year. 
Camellias aie now' no mote hon ton, and 4,he 
masher of to-day despises tlie gunlenia. One 
year, Neapolitan violets bring a big price ; the 
next year some other Mower will have taken its 
' place. Blush cainutiona are a standing flow'er; 
but Jasf year, General Boulanger set the rage for 
led ones ; mid a certain Ducliess devoteil to })ink 
Malmaisons set up a big demainl fur tliese lu\ely 
carnations. Some years, the harassed grower 
may find his w’hite clirysanthemiims of less 
value than yellow’; or both, again, have to give 
jdace to those of a bronze or u rt’d shiule of 
colouring, .lust now, the race of Palms is 
coining mpidly into notice nfler having been set 
aside for a dozen yeais CroUm.'*, with leafage 
of the most brilliant colouring, arc also becoming 
moie fashionable than they have been fur many 
years. 

It will be a matter of rejoicing fo the patriotic 
Scotsman to kno% that his countrymen have 
lesjmndeil to the wants of the tiiiicK The gar¬ 
dening Scot has long been recognised as facile 
juimrys among fruit; but the inaiket-grow;er of 
the Lomlon distrii-t always cKiiined precedence 
among floweiu Now, liow'ever, fine flowers 
me ])roduced by Scottisli growers as by English; 
and the examples of ferns, of ])elargoniuni8, of 
hyilrangea.s, and of otlier popular plants grown 
and sold by Scottish florists, are quite as good as 
Ihose sent iiom the vallcv of the Thames. 


WILL PROVANT’S REVENGE. 

By T. W SrEioUT. 

IN TUUEIS C’HAl’TEllfi.—CIIAl*. 1. 

WlIKN Will J’rovant came back to his native 
town of Si-mgill—and a veiy small town it W’as, 
not numbeiiiig more than betw'cen four ami five 
thousand inhahitants—there was not one person 
<Tt the iimiiy wlio lemeinbeml liis going aw'uy 
that recognised him again till he made himself 
known. But that, jM-rhaps, was hardly to be 
wondered at, seeing that he had left the town 
a child of five, and that he had now' returneil, 
after an absence oi twenty years, %^trapping 
fellow, over six feet in height, beai;}led like a 
paid, and speaking with an accent *nover heard 
111 Scargill before, which of itself tended to make 
him seem moie outlandish than he I'eally was. 

Will’s father, finding times hmd and money 
scarce, had emigrated to one of tlie Western 
State.s of Anieinua; but as to how' far he had 
pro.«!}>ered there, his son \ouchsaf’ed but scant 
information.* Will’s avowed ob|cct inr visiting 
hib native town was to Moiik iqi’ his grandfather, 
old Peter Doveridge, who lived in a small gmy- 
stoiie house about a mile away on the Shulcotes 
Koivd, wuth a housekee|>er nearly as old as him¬ 
self for sole companion. Peter hud accumulated 
whatever fortune he might he possessed of by 
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tlie alow patient * industry of half a century 
as proprietor of the chief shoj), or store, in 
the town, where almost everything might he 
bought, from the silk for a kdy^ dress to a 
packet of blacklead or a child’s rattle. It was 
not forgotten among the older inhabitants that 
when Peter's only child jnaiTied Kobert Provant 
against his express commands, he vowed that he 
w'ould never set eyes on her again, and that he 
'washed his liaiids of her* then and there for 
ever. He was known to be an extremely vindic¬ 
tive man } and tliat Master Will would have to 
smart for his mother’s disobedience, those who 
knew Peter best were most inclined to believe. 
‘Of course he’s been sent over to see how the 
land lies and to try and “soap” the old man 
over,’ said the quidnuncs to ^:ach other over their 
nightly grog at the Kin^s Head. ‘But he’ll be 
a rare and shm’p, un it he contrives to throw dust 
ill the eyes of owd Pet^r.* 

And indeefl the young ftdlow’s reception by 
his grandfather might well have chilled the heart 
of any one less sanguine than himself. ‘ If 
Ihou’st come all this long way thinking to 
get i*ouiul me, and that mayhap thou’It come in 
I for my bit o’ brass when I’m dead and gone, 
thou mayst as well go hack to where thou came 
from,’ said the old man, after a long silent 
scrutiny of Will through his spectacles. ‘No 
one of thy name, or breed sliall ever touch a 
penny of mine. Thou can have t)iy bed and 
victuals 1161*0 for a fortnight. After that, if tiioii 
chooses to stay, thou must pay for them like any 
other lodger.' 

Whatever Will Provant’s feelings in the matter 
might be, he took care to keep tliem to himself. 
No one ever heard him whi«i»er a syllable 
derogatory of hi^ grandfatber. lie had not been 
a week in the little town before he was the nio^t 
popular pijrson in it. There was a soil of ojwn- 
air, breezy freshness about him wliicli mo^t 
people found very taking. Among the men he 
was hail'fcUow-well-met, always rcaily with" a 
hearty grip of the haml and a song or a story 
when called on in the bar parlour of the Kiihj\ 
Head or the 7»ni// o* }ldh of an evening; and 
what was perhaps more to the purpose, always 
seemin^b' more pleased to ti*eat others than to 
be treated himself; for, to all a]q)e.irancc, he 
lacked nothing in tlie way of means. A.s lor 
the marriageable portion of the other sex, they 
were nil but unanimous in agreeing that he was 
tlie handsomest young fellow wlio had been seen 
in Scai^ill for many a ilay. lie was tall and 
somewhat gaunt, but muscuh.r and straight as 
an arrow. He had an olue complexion ami thin 
clear-cut fealures. He had a smile which came 
and went with equal lacjlity, and whicli showed 
off to advantiige his largo white teeth. His eyes 
were dark and brilliant, soiuew'hat overbold, it 
may l>e, when bent on a w’oman, but he could 
endue tliem with an expression pleading 
tenderness, or Komeo-like passion, whenever it 


seemed worth his while to do sa His hair, 
which he w'ore long, w-as, like his beard, a glossy 
black. He displayed a profusion of showy 
jew’elry; and it was a well-ascertained fact that 
he always carried a sinall revolver in a secret 
pocket His usual dress was a loose velvet coat 
over a vest made of the skin of some wild animal; 
while under the broad turn-dow'n collar of his 
fancy shirt he wore a silk kerchief of some gay 
colour with loose flowing ends. His ordinary 
headgear was a broad-hrimmed Panama hat, 
w’hich, however, he w’ould >-011161111103 exchange 
for a Mexican sombicro. Small wonder that 
half the foolish maidens in Sciirgill fancied them¬ 
selves in love with him. Little did they dream 
in their bimplicity that behind that semi-romantic 
exterior, that under that manner so smiling, 
bland, and debonuii, there linked volcanic pas¬ 
sions, only restrained and held in check by a 
thin crust of conventionality, which might one 
day burst forth and astonibh all beholders. 

At the end of a fortnight Will Provant left his 
grandtather’rt roof and took lodgings in the towm. 
People womlored and frurinised, but to no one did 
he vouchbtife an exidunation. Hia reabons, how¬ 
ever, aucli as tliey were, would not have been 
far to seek. In the first ])lace, even if his gi*and- 
father would have continued U) hoard and lodge 
him for nothing, he wa^ weary ol the lestraiuts 
whicli a residence under tlie old man’s roof 
imposed upon him. All his life he had been 
used to come and go at his own gootl pleasure, 
and he found it intolerable to have his meal-timefi 
fixed for him to five miuutop, and to be told that 
if he w'cre not indoors by lialf-past ten he would 
be locked out for tlie night. 

In the Rccoiid place, be had iallen desperately 
ill love with sweet llesbic Ford, who was lluli^put• 
ably one of tlie prettiest girls m ►Scargill. Alore 
than once before bad Will suffered from the same 
complaint, but all ])n-vioub attacks laid been like 
so many mild outbreak-^ of nettlerjush lu coiii]iari- 
8t)U with the tierce fever w’liicli now coiisuukmI him. 
It was iiotliiiig to the ]mrjioRe that Bessie was 
already engagecl ; that fact merely lent an a<lded 
zest to jiui-suit of her. lie thought fur too 

highly of Imiibelt to doubt for one moment his 
ability to run her sweetheait off and W'lii Bebsie 
foi* liis own. I'lie fellow in question had been 
pointe<l out to him-a great bulking, begrimed 
engine-driver on the railway, Steve (lurside by 
name. Will sniffed ilisdainfully, and ran his fin¬ 
gers through his glossy beard at the tlnmght of 
there being any poasibilily of rivalry between 
himself and ‘Monnscer Smokejack,’ as he dubbed 
Steve contemptuously to himsell. 

Bessie Ford w'as a slender, blue-eyed, yellow- 
haired girl of tw’enty, wdiose mannero and appear¬ 
ance would not lia\e discredited a far higher 
KjRition in life than the one she filled ; for 
lessies father was merely tlie foreman porter at 
thcScai’gill railway station, while she herself was 
an assistant in a shop. The shop in ipiestion, 
which c.illed itself an ‘emporium,’ was devoted to 
the sale of periodicals, newspapers, stationery, and 
fancy articles of various kinds, and had, in addi¬ 
tion, a small circulating library attached to it, ia 
which the newest novel was at least half-a-dozen 
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years old. This shop, whioh was kept by a help being aware that, wl^le in no way dis- 
widow, and in which the only male employed loyal to her sweeth^rt, he began to All a very 
was a youth of sixteen, began to have Will pi'oininent place in her thoughts. 

Prorant for.a customer most djiys of the week. Still, she was not one whit less unfeignedly 
It was remarkable how frequently he found him- glad to see Steve when he made his usual weekly 
self in want of note-paper, or envelopes, or some appeamnce at her father's house on Sunday after- 
other of the numerous articles purveyed at the noons, nor did she derive any less pleasure from 
emporium. And then he began to enter on quite j his society when they went for their customary 
a course of novel-reading, changing his volumes i walk through the meadows by the banka of the 
as often as three times a week j and when he AVindle. Steve’s duties compelled him to lodge 
happened to have lioasie to wait on him, it was at Egginton, a great inauufacluring town eight 
singular what a dillicult matter the choo.sing of miles away, where were the local hcadquartSrs 
a book became. Before long he found out the of the railway company, so that it^ was only on 
particular half-hour when Mrs Fountain and the Sundays that he could get as far as Scargill. The 
other young-lady assistant went up-staiis to engagement between the young people was now 
dinner and Bessie had the shop to herself. After a couple of years old, and it was merely the fact 
that his visits were nearly id ways timed accord- of Steve having had a bed-ndilen mother to keep 

which had ilelayed their marriage for so long a 
^s a matter of course, Bessie was not long in lime. But Mrs (lai*aide had now been dead for 
discovering that she herself was the magnet some months, ami Steve was putting away every 
which drew Provant so often to the shop. 'There shilling he could spare towards furnishiiig a little 
was no inistalving his glances of admiration, which lunue for his bride. ^ Aii^nst was now here, and 
were considerably bolder and inoro outhi'okf'n the young cngine-diivcr had Von a shy consent 
than anything she had been usi*(l to, nor the way from Bessie to their marringe taking place in 
in which he trictl to hold her hand for a moment . CUiristiuas week. Steve was a tall muscular 
whenever she Invl to give him change, which was . young fellow, with daik gray, Iionest-looking 
very often, till at length slie foniid it expeilieut eyes, a fringe of g<»ldeii-brown beard, and a by 
to ])lace tlie money on the counter ainl leave it no means uncomely presence. He wjis still young 
for him to pick up. Bessie was but a girl and a in years and experieme, and at the present lime 
pretty one, and deaily as nhe h>vefl Stexc (Juisiflc i he was eniplo^'ed as driver of one of the local 
111 her heait, she could not help being fluttere<l ' goods-traiiis : liis f-Gci'et ambition was to lise in 
and ])leased by the unstinted a<linii'.itii>u accorde«l j Ins profession till he should one di^v be entrusted 
her by tlie liiindsomc* dark-eyed stranger, about with the driving of one of the main-line great 
wliom there was a flavour tif romance which jiasseiiger expresses. 

adiled not a little to his attractiveness Jlut Scargill railway stfitifui was a good mile and a 
Bosmu was .1 ])rutienl girl, au<l when Will hegaii half from the heart oi the toW'ii. To those people 
to haunt tlie sliop vihenever she was alone in it, who wondered why the two had not been brought 
she was eureful ne\er to emerge from hehiml tlu* iiearei' etnh other, the answer was that engineering 
safeguaul of tlie eountci*. If he wanted a book at ^ fiifliculties hail stood in llie way, and that, as the 
such times, he Ihul to go into tlie liuck shop .md | railway couhl not be bioiight closer to the town, 
choose It for himself. Still, she could not turn a tlie bc.-'t thing the latter could do was to move 
deaf ear to liim—iior, in.lee*!, hail she any wish itself nearer the railway, whicli it w’as proceeding 
to do so-when he perilled liiuiBclf on one of the : to do, alter a fashion, by giudually stretching 
stools in front oi the eouuter and beg<in to chat i out an* arm, wdiich at no distant date would 
to her, brightly and idea.suitly, about places he ' reui'h to and include the point in question.^ 
had been to and people ami things he liad scon, j Bessie’s usual walk, morning and evening, to 
and to nariaU* to her lomuutie episuilcs of wdiieli , and from business was along this rather dreary 
he had b<?eii the hero, in lliut sliunge, far-away ! stretch of road, in which more or less of building 
w'orld from wlndi he had come, almost like a * operations were always going foi ward. But there 
visitant from another sphere, .iml to which he ' W'us another and a luiuh pleasanter walk along 
woiihl doubtless go back ere long. It was all the baiik.s of the canal, albeit a little longer, by 
very fresh and fascinating to the country-bred iikmiis of which she coiihl get between home and 
girl, whose imagination often flew* awaay with lier business, and during the summer^ months that 
far beyond the narrow limits of lier every-day was often tlie way she took. The walk wiw 

fcurrouudiiigM. And then, luiving di&e(»veifd that sci'ecue<l by a fringe of trc-cs, wliit^ shaded it 

she was passionately fund of flowers, Will raivly pleasantly from the sun, au<l ga\e jt at the same 
failed to appear without one in his button-hole, tune an air of semi-seeliision. 
of which he made a point of begging her aceejit- Bessie hardly knew whether to be pleased or 
aiice—llowers, too, of a rarer kind than Bessie annoyed when, one evening as she was on her 
liad ever seen before, whose names Mie di<l not way home, she encountered Will Brovaut leaning 
know', and which could only have been pro<‘iu-ed over the stile whicli gave admis.sion to the foot- 

by some occult process /rom Squire Denton’s hot- path by the eanal. B'as he there accidentally, 

houses, where, as was well known, the choiceot or on purpose w intercept her? was the question 
flowers were grown and sent off by lail to the she aHkedi)ier«elf; but it w’as one she'W’as unable 
London market. Surely* Be.ssie argued with to answer. In any case, he gweted her with hU 
herself, even though she* w'os engaged to Steve, frank-seeming smile, wdiich displayed his gleam- 
there could be no harm in accepting so simple a ing teeth through the black rift of his moustache 
thing as a tlower from Mr l^iovant an<l wearing it and beard, and turned to walk with her, as if it 
in her dress ; and although she might not cou- were tlie most natural thing in the world that 
sciously do as he sometimes asked her to do, he should do so. She could see that his eyes 
which was to ‘think of the giver,* she could not took note of the flower in her belt, which he had 
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^iven her earlier the day, and she Mas afraid and exquisite in their tropical loveUaess than any 
that he might draw certain inferences there- Bessie had ever seen before, 
from such as she was far from wishing him to ‘For you,’ lie said as lie touched the flowers 
draw. Hie talk was easy and animated, as it lightly with his lips and then placed them on 
^ways was. Presently he brought it round to the counter in front of her. 

a topic os to which he had hinted more than ‘Oli, how lovely!’ broke involuntarily from 
once already; to-day, however, he spoke openly, her lips. Tlien, a moment later: ‘But indeed, 
Such a charming girl as Bessie w'as far too gotnl and indeed, Mr I’rovant, I can’t accept them.’ 

■—*far too rare and precious’—to be bmied alive ‘Can’t!’ responded Will with a lifting of his 
in such a ‘dog-rot’ place as Scargill, w'here she heavy brow»!. ‘If you have a reusou, 1 should 
was unappreciat^Ml uinl altogether out of her like to hear it.’ 

pmper spliere. Her true home ought to be in Bessie hesitated, and the colour in her cheeks 
America, more especially in one of the glorious deepeue<l. How was. it possible to explain that 
Western States. In Kansas or Arizona, for there hud sudtlenly come over her a consciousness 
instance, she would at once be elevated to her that she was in some sort wionging the man 
proper position—that of , a ‘Society Queen’— whose promised wnfe slie was in accepting Howers 
whatever that might be—and have all the ‘chiv- from another unknown to him? Ko such thought 
airy’ within a circuit of fifty miles ‘ woi'ahippiiig had ever struck her before. Will was watching 
at her shrine’—an^l so on, and so on, in a simiiur her with an amused smile, umler which, howe\er, 
high-faluting strain. Bessie listened in silence, lurked something veiled and hinister. He could 
her bosom rising uud falling a little more ijuickly give a pretty gootl guess at the icelings at work 
than usual, but limliAg not a w’onl to say iii lu her mind, ‘lhaaou or no reason,’ he went 
»ply. Will parted from'her at the ixniit wliere on to say, ‘I’ve brought them purposely for 
she had to turn olf fof- home. A'» he lield her you ; and if you won't accept them, whv, I ’ll just 

baud for a moment ami lilte<l his soft broad* scrunch ’em umler my heel and- But that’s 

brimmed hat, there came a Hash into lii-i 4-yes nonsense. Take them ; they aie yours.’ Then, 
which caused hers to Mutter and tall ou the without guiug her tune ior any luitlier dis- 
instant, and left her blusliin^' ami trembling as claimer, he .said: ‘So, you little witcli, >ou have 
he turned to go back by the way he hud taken to g«uiig home by ’bus, eh! One would 
come. have thought the tootjxith by tlie canal, with 

BeSsle Ford w'as not without some of the weak- the aiiiiliglit shining through the leaves, was a 
nesses of hef sex. It was impossible to lesist far pleasanter roa«l tliese autumn evenings.’ 
deriving a specie.^ of sweet satisfaction Irom the ‘i Bupjx>spe this is a lice country, and that I 
knowledge that more than liulf the young w'omeu cun go home whichever w'ay I please,’ answ ered 
in the tow'ii envied her her undoubted comiue.st Bessie with a toss ot her head, 
of the ‘handsome American,’as Will was called, ‘Of course you can, my blue-tyed darling,’ 
despite the fact of his being a native of the jilace. responded Will coiiii»ose<lly.—Bessie stared at 
Two evenings later she fouiul Will waiting at him; lie hud never addressed her in such a 
the stile again. Again he kept her company to strain before.—‘1 am not so stupid *as not to 
within a shoit distance of home ; but Bessie lelt know' your reasons lor going home by bus ; but 
that if this sort of thing were to go on, it could you won’t find it <pute so easy to get iid ot me 
not fail to come to her sweetheart’s ears. She us all tliat.’ lie hitched the stool «jn which he 
and Will had been seen together by more than w'as sitting a little ncaier tlie counter, and resting 
one pcrstMi who knew'of her engagement Vo Slev'e, his arms on tlie latter, tixed liis dark glowing 
and gossip Hies fast in small country towns. So eyes full on Bessie’s l.ice. ‘I think it s about 
for the next few' evenings she sbunned the dan- time that you and I came to an understanding,’ 
gerous path by the canal, and w'ent home by the he said. ‘Si.\ weeks from now' I am going back 
omnibus which plied between the Kin\fb Arins^ to the Slates, and 1 mean to take )ou with 
HqUI and the railway station. me !’ 

A week jmssed without WiW troubling her in ‘Oh I’ was all the startled gill found breath 
any way, and then, witli the lllcon^ibtcllcy of her for. 

sex, she began to long to .h-c him again. She ‘Don’t misunderstand me. J mean to take you 
missed his bright talk ami tlie Howers he used as my wife.— Don't speak just >et. 1 know what 
to bring her. IIis visits to the shop had made you are about to s.iy — that lou aie already 
a plea-sant^attle break in the monotony ot lier enguged. But what has that to do with it? 
life, and t^e/jpssation of them afl’ecied her like a Such a girl us \ou were never intended to be 
losa The fact was, although, of coui'se, Bessie the wife of an engine'diiver. 1 have loved you, 
was unaware of it, that Will liad been away for Bessie, from the moment I set eyes on jou, with 
four or Hve days attending a race meeting in a a passion, an intensity such as yonder tepid- 
neighbouring county. There came, however, a bloticled si1i»)ke|ack never had the capacity eveh 
certain noon when he found his way once moi*e to dream of. What do sucli as he know of love 
to Mrs Fountain’s shop It w'as/luring tlie half- as we know' it in that i^ewer world beyond the 
hour wlien he knew that, in all probability, he sea? ‘ Yon shall be mine, Bessie—the w'lfe of a 
should find Be-sie alone. Tlie sparkle in her man w’ho know's howto ujipreoiate you, and who 
eyes and the blush that .■sullused her cheeks cun place you in a sphere such as Nature has 
avouched to him that slie was not di‘«ploa8e4l to fitted you to adorn. 1 have mode im my mind 

see him agaiiu And liuw' Irively slie looked' to buy a big ranehe way down Califoniy ami 

Nowhere among all the gi*eat ladies on the grand to make you its mistress. It will be u glorious 
Staml had he seen a face which in his eyes was life—a life such as vou w'ho have grown up in 

all comparable to Bessie’s. He was carrying a one-horse place like this can only faintly 

a bouquet of choice orchids—Howers nioi*e strange imagine. There, for months at a time, no speck 
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of cloud darkens the sky; theiH} the !in>8t lieau- of its attractions, by serioiii&ly diminishing its 
tiful flowers ai*e as common as weeds ai^e here, hici’ativcness; for is nothing benumbs the 

Your home shall be built in the midst of an charity of an average citizen so etlectually os tlie 
orange grove; you shall have servants to wait periodical visits of the rate-collector, 
upon you hand and foot, and as many liorses Just coAtrast, for instance, the shivering, 
to ride as thei-e are letters to your name. You badgered existence of the English beggar with 

shall’_ the pleasant life of a Moorisii member of the 

But at this point his flight of rigmarole came craft. For the ?<'* part of a penny, which 
to an abrupt end. A premonitory cough at the the fractional copper coinage of his country 
hea<l of the stairs warned him of the approach supplies liini in the shape of hlanqiiiosy one 
of Mrs Fountain. He had spoken so rapKlly and hundred and fifty to the franc, the beggar^ of 
with such impassionefl fervour that Bessie had Morocco can keep his i-ag of soul and his body 
found it impossible to interrupt him. Now, liow- very comfortably together for the Jay. The suii- 
ever, there was a moment’s chance, for Mrs Fnnii' sliine alone I'epresents meat and diiiik and clothes 
tain was ohi and came down-stairs very slowly. and coppers to that fortunate individual. No 
‘If you knew that I am engagetl, as you say inexorable ‘peeler’ bids him move on, for there is 
you <Ud, you had no right to speak to me as you no statute in his land to proclaim begging a mis- 
have,’ exclaimed the girl in low but vehement demeanour. ’I’liere is so inindi comfort in the 
tones. ‘ 1 must request that you will never speak siinslnne that lie <loes not feel impelled to create 
to me on such a subjeeb again, and also that you an artificial WiU'iiith w'ltliin him at the bar of the 
w’ill ceiise to bring me any mure flowers, because noareht house ol call when (’liaiitv bus paused to 


I shall certainly decline to accept them.’ 


drop a penny in his greasy Jiab Nor, for that 


For a moment or two Will’s lips turned a matter, has he any gmisy chapeau in hand for 
blue-w'hite, and his eyes became like two points j the reception of penn’orths of compassion from 
of vivid Dame, but it was a spasm of passion | j)asscr8-by ; and let tliis be recorded to lus ciHidit, 
which vanished jis quickly as it had come, and that to whatever depth of ])overty he may be 
when he spoke it w'jw witli hi.s iisiial easy, hmiling reduced, he never sinks to the indignity of cast- 
nonch.dance. ‘Do you know, Bessie, that you olf clothing; though wlielher tins is to be 
look most deiicedly pretty w’heii your “ilander’s ascribed b) the ectmoiincal practice followed by 
riz,” as we say m the States ? I calculated how well-to-d(j Moors of utilising their old jcltibn for 
you would feel called on to take it just at fimt, blankets wlien past use a& and whVii too 

conse(juently f amt disappointe<l. But if ytiu [shabby to be any long^-r employail as blankets, 
think Will Provant’s going to l-ike No for an cutUng them up into mule-cloths; or, on the 
answ’cr tlowu on the nail hke tliat, you were otlier hand, is owning to sonic innate nobility of 
never more mistaken in \our lile. Take time ! characbn- }>eculiar to the mendicant of Morocco 
to think it ovi‘i', my ])retty—second thouglits are { which prevents limi stooping to the degradation 
neaily always l)t‘t<t. Ui.^teii. The day you ])romi«e of anaying himself in tlie ex-giuments of gen- 
to be my wife I’ll buy* you a tw'eiity-guinca tility, we must leave to the charitable intei- 
engagcnicnt ring.’ A moment later be W’as gone, j jiretatioii of the reialer. And not only in their 
leaving his flowers behind him. | appearances and appurtenances, bet in their buai- 

-------I ness methods, ai*e the lu'ggars of north and south 

xi/v/xi>Tc,Tr x 11 .> x^ t/ i a xt mo diflereiit US the latitudes they live in; for 

SGML MOOUISIl MLNDICANlb. while the iree and enlightened British beggar 
Turick blessed is that beggar whose lot is cast besiege!? your bnck-iloor or slinks after you to 
in a country over which floats the green flag planitive tale (icdolent ot rum) into 

Sdc'iea to lloh.,n,meJ ; Im].).)- in livin- in a ‘’“f. “I* J’’'''. “ 

1,1 , • i, , fi'iar at the iiio&uuc door or at the market gate, 

laml whoro nan.la-anoy w tl.o iv-oanmed pro-J ,,,velv silent, coUnuplating the ^n^onud at youx’ 
fes.sion for all unfort.imitcs wlio have iailed m . ’^, 1 . to 

other arts and occnpation.s ; happy in his climate ; vvhom he addresses liis supplications, to Allah 
happy in tlie iewness oi liis needs comjaired with I and hi.s prophet Molminmed ; ami if you are 
those of his less-favouied noitherii brother, whom ! moved to give, he receives your dole as his due, 
neillier the law nor the weather will jH*rmit Uj j f'P' iu»t only are you therein obeying the belieet 

go half-clad ; happiest of all in his immunity | Koi-aii, but you are feeing an ailvocate to 

from the nagging attentions of a pitiless con- ’ proclaim hereafter, at the Great S<^st^n, when it 
stobnlary, f,.r of resnlni- niunicinal Volo'c tln-ro ^ y«» 15""^ 

are none to harshly ui.m-him on ; or, If 1,0 prove ■ i„ ^ nan,e of 

refractory, to march him into the dread pi*esence which in Arabic is Jama d AM/zc, leading out of 

of the stipendiary, and procuie him a^scntence ol the principal street of Tangier, by the aide of the 
fourteen clays for daring to loaf about the streets great mosijue, tliere is a little colony of lieggars 
without visible mean% of support It^wouhl established, at^acted to the .spot by the alielter 
almost appear that in the case of the mendicant i( affords against the exceus’ivo bla/e of mid-day 
there is some approach to a geographical dis- j siui.shine,*and by the cemstant stream of devout 
tribution of happiness, tor*t is incontestable that j Moslems who at nil hours shake off their slippers ■ 
along the Moliumuiedan parallel of latitude and enter the church by the side-door in the 
beggardom is better ofl’ than elsewhere, enjoying alley, from whom, coming out of the presence of 
as it does the gracious jiatronage of the law and Allah, a meed of cliarity may the more hopefully 
the climate. be anticipated. The alley itself is in a manner 

As for Gi-eat Britain, the levy of the poor-rate sanctified by contact with the holy edifice, and 
has donejnuch to deprive the begging profession not infrequently, in the course of the day’s 
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religious ceremonial^ the voice of the Alma within 
the mosque, wailing the Aitanien, comes rever* 
berating and resonant into the outer air, carrying 
with it a strain of lamentation as from a man 
hvbouring in spiritual agimy. Lying east and 
west, this tiny roofed street admits the sun into 
its recesses during certain hours only, that is, 
before ten in the morning and after three r.M., 
when he can i>e trusted to behave himself with 
ropriety and moderation. Here, as into a 
arbour of refuge, drift the beggarly remnants of 
decayed mendicant^, and coiling themselves up 
i within tlmir jeldbs, only leaving tlieir feet sticking 
out in some chosen blot of sunshine, sleep away 
the memory of their woe.s; and if it do n<*t offend 
you to stand beside one of these sackfuls of 
humanity, observe narrowly the protruding feet, 
and you will .see the toes open ami shut from 
time to time, like the chiw.s oi lobsters, in the 
excessive enjoyment of the‘’warmth and the 
siesta. Suddenlv, provoked at lust out of all 
patience, one of tlie sleepers wakes and sits up in 
a fury of resentment, plunges his hand d(>wn deep 
into the folds of his ragged robe, and after a brief 
but determined resistance on the part of tlie flea, 
drags it out in triumph, and having Hung it away 
from him, subsides again into his rags and 
doze. 

Y“et even in this sanctum of poverty a .small 
industry has established itself (on a straw buffet) 
in the sluqie of stick-carving, and in the person 
of a cadaverous Mi*or, of somewhat dilapidated 
aspect, with a very sharp nose and a ratlier blunt 
penknife, which latter is his only tool. The 
other accessories of his tra<le consist of a few tiny 
dishes of coarse red-load, and indigo an ntdiirel^ 
a pot of sand, a bowl of water, a correct eye, 
some artistic talent, and an inexhaustible fuml of 
patience. With these moans at his disjiosal he will 
carve you patterns on picturo-fmmes, or illu&triito 
a walking-stick with ultornatiiig wpiares and 
rhomboids and triangles of led-lead and iinligo 
all the way down in a spiral coil from the crook 
to the ferrule. From time to time, to c6unttu-act 
the crnnipncMS of his po.s»tion, he breaks olf to 
solace liimself by blowing aimle.s.sly up and down 
the gamut of a toy melodeon, after which he goes 
to work again rctivshe<l ami invigorateil. ^ 

It 18 not so many years ago since the )>eiial code 
of Morocco included niutilatiou among its recog¬ 
nised pnnishineiits for larceny. Instead of taking 
iiNvay the thief’s lilauty ami keeping him out of 
harm’s w’uy at the further c.\ pon.se of the com¬ 
munity whom he had alreaily robbed, it took 
away his p'^'-tsight, and thus depri\cd him, witli 
merciless diivjetnos.s, of all future power of covet- 
"ing his neighbour’s goods. Not a few' of tlieiMj 
empty sockets arc to be seen in tliu .‘•treets of 
Tangier to-dny. There is one oyelej'S beggar 
whose post is on the steps of the nutsque, and 
, whose continual cry i.«< upon (lod and Moluimmed. 
i ^ Allah-r-hhi! Aliah-r-bhi!' he 'terates and re- 
I iterates in guttuial Arabic with pathetic ami 
' exhausting insistence, lifting liis blind •face to the 
i passers-hy on which the drops of sweat glisten 
|,;«i the sunshine. After bleating his passionate 
!>bppcal for some space of time without inter- 
!'^mission and without result, he falls into a inomcu- 
,tary“ tle-spuir, and drooping his head under the 
shallow of the cow’l he wears, murmui’s to him.^^elf 
dver the fruiilessness of hia supplications. At 


nightfall this beggar shifts his quarters to one of 
the city’s gates, where a little company of hia 
fellows, with faces blanched by leprosy, clamour 
upon Allah till the last passenger and the lost 
mule have gone by, and the Mooiish sergeant, 
with his lantern and musket, comes to shut and 
bolt the great wooden doors. 

No IcbS pathetic, and much more weird, is the 
figure of tlie ancient diminutive wdzard in cowl 
and gown who sits rocking himself back and 
Liith ceaselessly in the gutter at the side of the 
Kasha lane, for all the world like a little toy 
mandarin on rockers. Asses walk over him, and 
the woild goes by rcganlless ; but for all that he 
never ceases to cry, over and over, over and over, 
with breathless haste, the name of Allah in every 
variety of accent and key. 

Much more Saxon than Moor, in appearance 
at anyrate, is the red-haired blind beggar lad 
who is generally to be seen hun-ying and bliui- 
deriTig at a reckless speed ihrough the crow’ded 
streets, going nowhere iii particular at a headlong 
pace which, if he enjoyed the use of his eyes, he 
would hardly dare attempt Ithas been buggested, 
not without some show' of probability, that he 
ilerives his carroly locks and Saxon face from 
some forefallier of his ol Knglisli biith, who in 
the good old piratical dayb may have fallen into 
the hands of Moorish sea-rovers, turned I'enegade 
to save his litc, and conijileted his domestication 
by taking unto himself a AUislem w’oman to wife. 
This boy has pickeil up a tulle of jiigeori-English 
and turns it to account in supplicating alms : 
‘(Jivee penny to povero blhido ! ’ If he over- 
lieara you ct»uver.sing in Engli-li in the street, he 
fa.steiis himselt on you, lays hold of you b) wliaU 
ever aiticle oi attire lie can clutch, ami will on 
no account let go till you have paid a ransom for 
your liberty. 

There i.s another and a siualler boy-beggar who 
is u.sually to be found—or rather who usually 
fiml.s ijiin —oil tli.it slice of beach hemmed in by 
the town’s battlements between the si'a and the 
(’ustoui-houac. llcie, as you stroll down towards 
the stone jitly, a vciy suiall b<»y iii an <mange- 
tawny jdAh (lub only garment) biuldeiily pops 
round a stratide<l boat, ‘Siis’ you, and beseeches 
chanty witli outstretched liaml. With a nega¬ 
tive shake of the head and an impatient ‘la—la, 
eintcliel' you pass <ui ; but, not by any means 
to be ho easily lejnilscd, be dodges round the boat 
again, and towing loith a sightless, tottering old 
man, bears down on you afivbli, confident that 
thus time, with so overwhelming u claim on your 
compassion, he will not be retubed. 

A little way oil‘, sitting liali a.sleep in the shade 
oil the sand, you come upon a company of three 
more decrepit memlicants, enjoying a peaceful 
harbourage wliile their boy-guides disport ihem- 
bclves gaily on the beach and harass the watcr- 
currier', with whom they exchange a great deal 
of playful banter and occubioual liamlfuls of 
jtebules or mud. 

Yet, again, there your holy heggai*—your 
mendicant saint or ‘sauto,’ who, being afflicted 
with paralysis or imbecility, conceives himself 
therefore one of the chosen children of Allah, 
and levies his tax upon your piety iiither than 
your charity. It is no matter to him that you 
ow'e no allegiance to lilohumnied ; on the contrary, 
he appears to make a particular merit of fleecing 
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‘ Christian dogs ’ of their hlanquioB. ‘ Santo ! ’ says 
he, by vray of introduction, tapping himself on 
the breast, *una peseta—give© me! Santo!’ and 
in further con-oboration, produces a striim of 
beads and dandles them betore your eyes. Why 
he is a Saint il would be impossible to predict, 
jndgin" by his appearance. .Perhaps he is con- 
siderecl holy Jjecause he is so very clirty ; perliups 
because the left half of his unprepossessing visage I 
is rendered still less attractive by a stroke ; or it 
may be tliat lie has been thrice ti> Mecca, and 
thereby sanctified himself for ever and a day. 

But by far the most magnificent beggar in 
Tangier is that old scamp of an Arab with the 
keen hawk face and grizzly goat’s beard un<l but 
one leg, who sits perched royally on a high stool 
before the rich Jew Nahon’s <toor in Soko Street. 
Faula.stieally rigged out witli coloured cottons 
and medals and a great tivibted turban, ho cuts a 
rakish figure, and by his warlike air and the long 
assegai which ho carrie*-, gives one to suppose 
that he must have lost his log in some dcspenite 
ti'ibal conflict; for it is pretty evi<Ient that the 
old fellow has been a fire-eater in liis day. Let¬ 
ting the Faithful go by unchallenged, he accosts 
all stranger.'!, lomlly deiuamling a ‘peseta’ of each 
one—not a stiver loss~and when you answer him 
with a stare of amuso<l denial and pass on, tlie 
hoary old scamp laumdies afWr you some gay 
iiripi'rtiuen-'es in Arabic, at which tlio loungers 
laugli, lo your confuMon. 


A VAim Sl’FN IN MANITOBA. 

You say you uould like to know what our life in 
Manitoba really is like, ’i'lu* best I can do is to 
send }ou my diary in the sbajic of a story. As 
I did not keep one until Seymour joined me, I 
cannot give you my fii'st year out here, alone 
undei* a tent .sjiroad over a barrel ; or in the 
winfer, alone in my shanty, wliicli vriu pr> cold, 
that my beef, six feet from the stove, never 
thawed c»ut till the spiang. It was mostly miftcry, 
though 1 didn’t know’ it at tlie tune ; anyway, 
1 don’t look back on it with plejxsure. 

It must be nearly seven A.ii. But this is a 
Monday inorning in October (1888), and my week 
for ploughing was out yestenlay. Not that we 
plough on Suinlay, but the one of us whose week 
It is, i.s responsible hir the bulls Moser, and Aai’on, 
and for their Sunday cn])crs. Last week I ha<l to 
get breakfast and then work the bulls; while Sej’- 
mour did the ‘ehf)rcs’ (that is, milk the cows, feed 
the pigs, &c.), cooked, and did odd jobs. To-day 
puts us the other w’uy on. I sai<I to myself; ‘It 
feels cohl ; I won’t get up fii*»t to-day. I got up 
fn;'*! la's! W’eek and had the fire lit befoi*c,Seyinour 
’stirred. 1 believe he is shamming to be asleep, 
and waiting for me. He can wait. I’ll have 
another snoozeami I tairned over to carry out 
my resolve, when a shower of earth from the 
unfinished d(»or-fraine made *ue roll back. A hen 
was looking inquiringly in through the gap, and 
seeing eveiything quiet, came fiutteniig down. I 
Lave a prophetic feeling she will land on the 
grub table, wliieh she does with a little nervous 
cackle. 

Perhaps before going any further 1 had better 
give you u^notion of our house. It is what is 
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known as a ‘dug-out.’ Outside, it looks like a 
huge grave-mound, a window at eitlier end, 
and a ditch running up to a door in the side. On 
a dark niglU in winter you might walk over tlie 
top of it, imagining it to be a drift. But ‘come 
right in,’ as tlie Kanucks have it, and yon w’ill 
find two sheetless beds, on bedsteads made of 
poles, until string stretched across them, Hwo 
tables, three chaiis, some rough shelves, a gun- 
riiek, a stove in the middle of the room, and boxes 
under the beds to act as wardrobes. So much fbr 
our furniture. 

The floor and the walls for four feet are of 
mother-earth ; then come logs with nuul-plaster 
I between. A post, supporting the ridge-pole, 

! bristles with nails, frohi which bang frying-pans, 

I clothes, a looking-glass, &c. 

i To return fo our hen amongst the victuals. 

I Slie has already piit the teapot and a tin cup on 
■ the fioor; and alter craning her neck over the 
edge and looking sidew’ajs down at them, she 
looks around ior a safe place to*pu1, her egg. The 
open flour-sack seems to 1-avc nttractions, but the 
cat is wamleimg i«)und the bottom of it. She 
turns licr head ; Seymour’s bed catches her eye ; 
just by his siile there is a hole in the mattreas. 
With another nerwus ca<kle and flutter, which 
I reminds me of an old coimtry-w'oman crossing a 
j stieel in fioiil of a cab, she alights on Seymour’s 
I bed. I f«*(.d convinced, if lie was asleep before, he 
must be awake now’ ; yet lie iloes not otter to get 
up. 1 dozed again, when her rejoicings over the 
egg awoke m<'. fc>lie lias laid it by lii.s side and is 
pacing his body, in time to her shrieks. lie wakes 
with u stait; the egg is no longer of the shape 
over which a hen w’oiild like to brood. She is 
fluttering against the pane ; a cowhide boot is 
humming tlirongli the air ; it hits her and carries 
her Ihrougb the pane ; and now’ she is on the 
loof ex])resj>ing licr indignation—while Sej’mour 
is expressing his in shocking language below' 

M’e both feel cross as we dress, for it is late and 
cold, amUllii* w ind is blowing through the broken 
pane. Seymour with chattering teeth shoves a 
sack in the hole and starts to light the fire ; while 
I go out to milk and do the chores, which done, 
1 come in witli a good appetite. 

• Seymour places in silence a bowl of hot bread 
and milk on the table. My appetite goes. Bread 
aiul milk is very nice ; but w’heii you have had it 
and nothing oUe from Tliurstlay’s dinner to Sun¬ 
day’s supper, it gets monotonous; and this being 
Monday morning, I had expccb'«l duck, as on 
Sundays we go out to fill the larder, •nd yester¬ 
day we brought in six. I iiieution *duck' to 
Seymour. He only says : ‘ There wfls no time to 
cook one.^ 

AVell, it is all there is. I swallow it and load 
up my pipe ; it has often befoi*e now helped to 
make a satisfactory meal of a jioor one, as, W'hen 
under a tent, it was often the only of my 
meal that had set^i the file. 

I wash tl^ dishes and I'tart for a new ‘dng-out* 
I am making for the calves. By eleven a.m. my 
opinion 'Biead and milk is poor stuff to dig 
on; I ’ll go ami get dinner.’ 

Ah I got out of tlie ])it, I noticed a prairie fire, 
or rather the smoke of it; the wind seemed blow'- 
ing it onr w’ay too. I considered : ‘ Hud we better 
go and plougb senue more furrows at the southem 
fireguard, or have dinner?’ My stomach dis- 


A Yarn spun in Manitoba. 
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tracflysnW-. ‘Blowfeie inrrows; let’s have some the eighth of an inch eticking through, I hana 
AttttV • over Aaron’s wde, the points towards Moses I 

1 didn’t waste mneh time over the ducka suppose the Society of Cruelty to Animals might 
Having made a roaring fire, I singed, off all the object; 1 only wwh they were doomed to ploni'h 
feathers of two, except for a little stubble in an acre a dav with Moses and ,^ron. We start. 
isInmU here and there. J pul them to riwt, All goes well forquwterof an hour; then Jloaea 
awl pot&toe'i awl tiivuips to boil, \viiito<l for ' takes a i6rtn*i]p against aA.aroii« xie is electi'i/iefi 
Sej^monr, who, when he came, f^ood-natiivedly i —he i$ the boas of the two —he stops short, and 
overlooked the stubhle on the duck and the / looks at Aaron, who at once takes advantage of 
bone in the potnto. H’o hold a roiincil of war, the halt to pass up a cud to chew. Innocence is 
in* which it is deeidetl that the oceasion adiiiits written in his every feature, as, with halt-closed 
of a pipe after dinner; as the wind is so light, ejes am! nose in air, he enjoys this delicious cud. 
there’s lots of time. Even Mo.ses is satisfied, for without a word from 

As we go down, we see the first tongue of fire, me he begins his crawl once more. We are near- 
running as fust as a horse could trot, north-east; ing the end of the furrow, when he again reclines 
but it is two miles to the west of us. We begin against Aaron ; this time ho doesn’t stop to con- 
hnming small piitclies on the south of the guard, aider a moment, his right hindleg is brought up 
keeping it under with bag and bi'oom. This to his car, and he deals Aaron, who had been 
lasts until sunset, when we s^e tbe fire, half a hanging back, a kick in the snout; and here 
mile otf, coming for us from behind a bend in things get a little mixed. Aaron recoils to curl 
the creek. We go to meet it, as the more of it bis nose in the air and snort tliroiigli it, as it 
we can put out,* tlie .more feed for tbe cattle ne.\t hurt; but Mo.se8 turns on him with his horns, 
year. Neighbour Benton having put out bis share and eliaiws him round the plough, giving him a 
of fire round liis farm, and seen it safely past dig at every chance, at wliich poor Aaron begins 




hinis hae come witli his three sons to our aid, 
and by mulni^ht all danger is past 


to bawl. They have twice described a circle 
round the plough, and now are happy : tlie nigh 


This is Friday ; we have go to Brant, our ox on tlie off-side, the chains twisted, their lieatls 
town, some seven miles otf, to get a plough-point where their tails ought to be, facing the jilougli, 
I want some warm felt boots; we both want which is a rod from the furrow; and they gaze 

f owder and .‘‘hot. AW. strike a bee-line for Brant, at me with half-closed eyes, as they chew the 
buy my hoots; mv feet aren’t small, and in cud <if contentment 
felts you ha\% to take a size and a half larger 1 flon’t aU«‘in])t to reproach lliem ; I fool too 
than in ordinary boots, which brings me to utterly siiuavliefl. I Cfin nnharncf*^ ami harness 
elevens, ns they Imve not any half-sizea Seymour tlu*m again in five minute’s; but it tikes me a 
grins as he sees me niount for going home. 1 quaiter of an hour to get them going again, 
try to pay no attention ; but as we pass the hotel And till Seymour’s welcome signal to unhitch, 
loungers, some wag calls out.: ‘(kune out of them a'< it’-^ time to shut on adiiek-linnting expedition, 
boots! Come out! Ko u^e saying j'ou aren’t T am pulling ut Moses’line and howling‘Haw’ 
there ; I can see your arms hanging out I’—wdiich in every inflection of tone of command and 


raises a laugh,'in wliich Seymour joins. 

‘Well, small things please little minds,’ 1 con- 


entreaty that my voice is cjipiible of, 

I unhitch, and find Dave Benton and Buie at 


sole myself with replying ; but 1 wish 1 bad lield tlic bouse. Dave lias brouglit over lots of deli- 
iny longue., b>r a giim old-timer, who Jia<l been cacies, jam, pies, cukes, (SlC. We take a frying- 
sileutly watcbing us, exclaims: ‘True, true, pan, eggs and bread, butter and salt, also some 
sonny, and big tilings please big niindn ; tliore’b \voo«I, as where w'c are going tliore is no fuel, 
nought menu or little about them boots.’ wdiich accounts for tbe tameness tlie ducks, as 

Wc dfin’t get home till sunset, doing to Brant the Indians for tint reason never camp there, 
always wastes a day. Our mail is generally U is bright mo<mlight, and wc are having a 
brought up for us by one or other of our neigli- pipe over a cheerful fire after a gooil fill, wdien 
hours once a fortnight. We had a budget to-«lay tbe dogs begin to raise (!ain over something in 
for Wanl, a neiglibour of ours, which we delivcifd the long ^lough-grasp. Dave, the only one who 
on our way home, taking tea there. has hm gun lianily, ru'-hes over, and soon firea. 

Ward is a married man with five children, who There’s a cry, and something springs at him. 

is always wlvising me to marry. * Wliy, you lie is a very cool fellow is Dave; he gives a 
have tw<f cow's, two ponie«, five pigs, some vigorous hmge with his gim-barrels, which makes 
poultry, &c.** If I were in your place, I would it swerve a little to one side, and the claws that 

not be unmarried twenty-four houra’ were meant for his face only tear his co.at collar 

So far, I have failed to see wliy the possession as the brute falls ; and he gives it a second 
of BO much stock should neces'^itate a wife ; barrel, winch finishes it. We aix? wdtli him by 
besides, Seymour owns half of everything; and this time,*and find it to be a full-grown lynx, 
oven if I w'erc alone, she would want a house, which i.s brought to the cnmp-fire and skinned, 
and sheets perhaps, and no moiv expe<litions on while wc congratulate Dave, and eagerly clutch 
Sunday ; and possibly the jupe would Iw tabooed at tlie guns at every noise. At last wc turn 
in the house, aiid-^— But I (piail.at tlie veiy in, and go to sleep J,o be weakened at daivn by 
thought of even these ‘aiids,’ and 1 cun see still liule, who pulls our blankets off, wdiich causes 
more, and fancy further. some language ; hut soon a hot breakfast and pine 

Satui’day.—I'he bulls all this forenoon went sets us in goml humour. Thanks to him, wedl 
/shocking;’ Moses, the nigh ox, crowding Aaron catch the ducks at breakfast some five miles off. 
{foutof the furrow. I think I have an i<lea wdiich On our w'ay w'e pass a clump of willows; some- 
wiU make them walk in the way they should go. thing springs up, and Rule, whose turn it is now, 
Some nails driven through a booi'd, so as to leave fires both barrels in quick succession, and rolls 
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A TBtN SPOT IN MANITOBA. 

over a jumping deer, wliich, after we have dressed except the eyes, and I breatlt# through a woollen 
it, must weigh about a hundpe<l pounds. It is scar! twice round tnf face, the wind tahee my 
close season now; until November there is a fine breath away, and confuses me as much es if it 
for shooting them ; but that wasn’t thought of in wew wood-^oke. My eyelashes keep freezing 
the excitement of the moment, so we impress on together, the upper against the lower, and 1 have 
each other to keep it * mum.’ to keep ruWnng them. 

The lakes at last; Che largest covers some ten I have twice to come back to tlie door and start 
acres. The panics are picketed, and we start for ali-esh. When I get into the dug-out, I jerk 
the bulrushes which grow all rouml the edge, the string twice ; and Seymour follow's up the 
^ymour and Dave on the east and south sides string, au.d we feed the cattle together out of a 
be^n the butchery, driving them up to Rule and supply we keep inside against such days—water- 
me on the north ami w'cst. They ai-e so tame, ing isn’t thought of. 

they don’t fly, but just juddle from one of us to Eight bright moonlight; fine, but bitterly 

the other. I am the worst sliot, hut have got cold. There’s not a breath of wind. I look out 

five duck. It is gcUing on in the afternoon, of the door for a few seconds, and feel a l>ee-Uke 


Dave and Rule come to me weighed down with 
some twenty ducks apjecc. Dave proposes b) 
start home; we liave twenty miles of strange 
prairie between us and civilisation. 

The sun is set We have duck-soup for 6upp<*r, 
which takes onr last stick. Our clothes are wet, 
and the night is c(»bl. They take off tlicdr 
clothes ; 1, tliinking of flic morrow, leave luuie 
on, ami after some fehivoriug, go to sleep. Morn¬ 
ing, I watch them insinuating shivering legs 
down clammy brpe> lies, and hug myself tor my 
forethought, being <*omparativeIy warm. We 
reach home about twelve, and all have ilinner 
at the Bentons’. After dinner, the dm-ks are 
spread on the bare floor to divide uj>: in all, 
eighty-onc <bicks and three geese. Wc flivido 
evenly, Seymour .'ind I counting as one. We 
can’t cat all onr share before it will go bad, so 
Wald ami other neighbours come in tor some. 

It is December; our diet changes to jack and 
bush-rabbit, and prairie-chicken, which they say 
is a grouse. 

Seymour has boon visiting the Tlnles a good 
deal lately, (kdoiiel Rule is a retired Imbaii 
officer, younger son of sorni* carl, 1 think ; lie 
doesn’t like the Canadinns, nor tliey him. Bob 
Miller annoye<l him veiy mneb the other day. 
Obsen’ing the colonel’ts crest on his carnage, hi* 
said, thinking to flatter; ‘'['hat’s a fine juctnr’ 
on yer buggy, knruel I A man I worked for at 
the Portage, lie Inyl a fine om», too, on his grocery 
wagon what he peildlod with. I’ve hcaid they 
have queer animals in India ; is that a pictm*’ 
of one r The ‘pictur’ in question w.'is some 
heraldic monster that might have )>ccn a cross 
between a diagon and a nightmare. 

Christmas Ihiy, nine a..m , clear and fine. Ten 
A.M., the bli/zard. We were to have gone to 
Rule’s for the day ; but it is impos^ible. Benton 
also invited ns, but Seymour said he would go to 
Rule’s, and I might go to Benton’s. Rule has a 
pretty daughter, ealleil Kind, witli rather an un¬ 
common style of face and colouring. She is dark, 
black hair, violet eyes, straight nose, and pointed 
chin ; her eyebrows are straight and thin, and her 
cheeks have a healthy flush of red showing 
through the clear <lark skan. She is about nine¬ 
teen. 

The stable is only forty yiy^ls from tlie house, 
but I can’t see it for snow-dust. Yon can’t call 
it snow; it is as fine as tablc-salf., and as har<l as 
ice. The wind is blowing a gale ; it has blown 
the heavy wagon-box off the “-leigli®. I take a 
piece of string in my hand, the end of a ball 
which I leave with Seymour, and grope my way 
to the stable.^ Although every bit of me is covered 


sting on the cheek that*&how8 Jack Frost is busy. 
1 rub it with snow, and am Just s^iutting the door 
when 1 see something dark on the snow of the 
prairie—a wolf, I t|jink. Seymour gets his rifle, 
and we put on cap, acaif, and mitts, and go out. 
Seymour takes a sliot, and hits the snow some 
tlircc feet to one side, and put* in another car¬ 
tridge, when wc see with horror the supposed 
wolf lift up an arm, and the frozen face of a man 
shines white in the moonlight. He is crawling 
on all-foms in the snow. We rush to him, and 
between ns, with c<*ii8i<lerablo exertion, get him 
in to the dug-out; not by the stove, but close to 
the door, which is left ajar, so that he shan’t 
thaw too rapidly. It is ('olonel Rule 1 Scykiour 
rnslies dow’ii to the W’ell with two pails for water, 
wliilc I slit open sleeves, boots, sockS, &c., with a 
knife. Having jionrcd the water into a tub, 
Seymour throws in some snow ; to llmw' a frozen 
member too (piickly means mortification of that 
meiub<*r. Tlic well-waler, being from a spring, 
Ihougb feeling icc-robl in suniiner, in winter 
steams in the open air like hot w'utei. We bathe 
Ills t.iee, hands, and feet, which arc all frozen, and 
are glad to find, that though the frost has spread 
all over his lace, it has not struck deep. His 
hands are the worst; they keep freezing the 
water in i^ontait with them, and we have to keep 
jH*ebng a oiust of iee Iroin off them. At last they 
eejise to form tlie cru'-t, and gradually get a slight, 
very slight tint in them. Then the door j» shut, 
anil w’e la} him on a bed. It is awful agony, 
the thawing out a badly frozen member; but be 
liusn’t even groaned ; be wlii'^pers sometliing to 
Seymour, wbo bends dow'ii to listen. Seymour, 
ns soon a.s he hears it, pulls on bis mitts and gete 
tlowii bis siiow-febotjs, ami hurries out, saying, {is 
he snatches U]) a buflalo coat: ‘Kind is in Jaek- 
snn’s cellar!’ I stop him, telling h^ni to take 
some grub with him, and an axe to m^e a fire 
with ; ami 1 give him a rhimk of frozen milk, 
ami a saiiecpan to warm it in. He takes them, 
and is gone. 

Colonel Rule is in a faint We have a bottle 
of whisky in the house ; he lias liad about a 
tablespoonful, and I give him more. After an 
hour he is able to sit in a eliair and smoke a 
pipe. Possibly a doctor might object; 1 don’t; 
ami tliough* talking is an exertion to him, I 
gather that he, wuth Enid, started for a service at 
nine a.m., held at a neighbour’s west of us ; that 
the storm caught them as they w*ere passing a 
mile from Jackson’s deserted house. He led the 
pony into the house, and they went into tlie 
cellar. At about sunset, when the W'ind went 
down slightly, seeing Enid was shivering with 
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colJ, thougli she declared she was warm, he 
thought he would strike for a man who lived two 
miles otT, and bring back some fooil and matches 
for Enid. He soon lost his way ; and at hist 
merely went on walking to keep warm. The 
snow took him np to the calves of tl»e legs, which 
made walking very hiuxl, so that at last, when tlie 
wind dill go down, and he saw our luniher shanty 
in the moonlight, his strength failed him. lie 
began to crawl, throwing olF his scarf, on account 
of the ends getting under his knees ; antl'hi> face 
without the scarf got frozen. He saw me open 
the door just as he was getting sleepy, and tried 
to call, but couldn’t make more tlian a groan. 
When Seymour fired, he raiseil his hand aft a last 
effort, ami knew no inore’'till he found himself 
in here. 

After a while, I see him to bod ; and taking 
some more thing.s, think 1 will go to Seymour’s 
help; but as I get ontaido, T meet Seymour on 
his 8now-slioc.% carrying Enid on his shoulder. 
He ha.s carried Ii(?r tlie hust lialf-inile ; .Tackson’s 
is a mile and a hall away. Enid at once cries 
out to me: *How is my father'^’ Being told 
well and sound asleep, she runs into the lioime 
to the bod and kisses liim gently, for fear of 
waking him. Seymour and d «it a short nhile 
in the liou«e; ami Seymour tells me in an under¬ 
tone how he found Knid in the cellar, nearly 
faint,*bnt unfrozen. He made a fire, and wanned 
the milk, which, with some hroatl, set her to 
rights. Here Enid intcrrujits, to tliaiik me for 
thinking of the food ; Seymour told her he had 
nearly come without it. 

Enid had iiihi-'^tcd on starting thei-e and then to 
sec her fatiier. She pul on Seymour’s snow- 
shoes, and got tired out with the now cxerci&e at 
the end of a mile ; ami then Seymour put on his 
snow-shoes again and eai-iied her. 

We say ‘Oood-night’ to her, and make a straw 
bed in the sUblc. Tlic next morning, Colonel 
Rule, after a hearty breakfa->l, went to sleep j he 
is all right, except for one finger, that juiiiis him 
rather, and a weakness, Avliich will go away with 
rest. It is pleasant having a woman at the break¬ 
fast table, especially if she is nineteen and good- 
looking. 

1 leave to go to KuhCs son to tell him of hi.i 
father and sister. Hearing tliey are safe, Rule 
says he will wait till after dinner to bring them 
home. Wo had an afler-<linner pipe, ami then 
started in a juniper with tw'o ponies. The snow 
is too deep for good sleighing ; the ponies can 
only trot h>'re and there. At la^t we reach home, 
very cold* We put the ponies in the calf-btahle 
and come in.' 

As I enter, T sec a grin on Rule’s face, and the 
bearing of Seymour and Enid fills me with 
alarm. Colonel Rule U smoking his pipe very 
contentedly, preten«ling to read an old dictionary, 
really w’atching Ennl and Seymour. Well, here’s 
a go 1 My suspicions are true', there’s to be a 
marriage, and I am to live alone in this hole. 
It’s too bad of Seymour! lam also'to come to 
the marriage. J am afraid my face falb, for Eind 
kindly says: * Oh, it won’t be a swell aflair at all. 
Father will lend you a collar, and your Sunday 
' cloUies are good enough.’ I thank her for the 
■ ^collaiv 1 did have twelve wlieii I Inndeil in this 
country ; but 1 have never put one on since I left 
Winnipeg, and 1 don't know where they are. 


And now I have told you enough to give you 
some idea of the life of the Erics and Oscars. 
Isn’t it Carlyle who ask.s for them to come out 
here with steam-ploughs, &c. ? We all imagine we 
are Erici« and Oscars ; but we don’t rnn to steam- 
ploughs and etceteras. It is bulls and Shaga- 
nappie ponies we patronise, and many of us get 
very sick of them, and hanker for something 
more exciting, and fancy the original Erics and 
Oscars had a bully time of it. I confess I have 
these fits at times; but 1 generally blame Sey¬ 
mour’s pancakes for them. 


IN DEKAMLANIX 

I CANNOT go Uiek to tlie past, dear, 

Nor diuani as I dieamod before, 

Ei-e the sunlight had left roe for ever. 

When yon smiled m my dreams as of yore. 

I know it wft.s only a dienin, dear, 

Tliftt has passed with the spiing-tide away ; 

It was scarcely >owr fault if 1 deeroed it 
No dieani Mhen we played onr play. 

It was not your fault that I woke, df.ar, 

And the pain of the wnkliic is mine; 

It has never brought .s.idncss or soiiow 
To that golden head of thine. 

For my life was so fiedi and so fair, dear, 

And you loved me (it was lint a dieam), 

And ni) life was a poem, ma<Ie glonous 
a vision which did but beam 

On my path, to make daikne-s moie d.irk, dear ; 

And now that all dieiinung i.s done. 

With me stays its memoiy foi over ; 

It wius not jour love that I won, 

But lieis whom I met long ago, dear, 

In the fai-past days of my youth, 

When I waiidcied for ever in dreamland, 

And tinisted in honour nii<l truth. 

I shall nevoi meet mote in this woild, dear; 

Mj' dream-lo\e yon .slew long ago, 

When )on Khattere<l the vision one spring-tide : 

She is buried beneath the snow'. 

If a day it shouhl e%or dawn, dear, 

In that land wheie all car<> is past. 

And we stand face to face in the future. 

As once we stood in the past. 

It will not lie you I shall greet, dear, 

But roy dream that I loved long ago : 

She will lise from the gnive where 1 laid her. 

No matter how deep the snow 

’Mill which I laiji her to rest, dear. 

For in heaven ’twill all be past, 

And my dieam, with her face like yours, dear, 

I shall know' her, and find her at last. 

Flokknon Pkacook. 
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BRANKSOME TOWER. 

The feast was over in Branksonip Tower, 

And the La<lye had gone to h«r .secret bower; 

Her bower that was guarded by word and by siMill, 
Deatlly to hear, and deadly tu tell. 

Such are tlie opening wonls of that famous ‘ Lay ’ 
by which tlie name of Branksome Tower was to 
be made familiar to the English reading public. 
To readers of Scottis>h history, and to the later 
collectors and readers of Scottish ballails, the 
name had long been well known, as indicating 
the headiiuartera of the most powerful and 
£^rgrcssivc of all the Border clans; but it require<l 
the stirring verse of Scott, the charms of love 
and chivalry and romance wliicli his vivid ima¬ 
gination wove around the name and the place, 
to make Jlranksorne as well known on the 
£ngli»h as it had been on the Scottish side of 
the Border. 

The tower of BraukKome is situated about 
four miles to the south-west of Hawick, in Rox¬ 
burghshire, on the banks of the Teviot. Stand¬ 
ing as it does on one of the great highway's 
running southwards into England, it is easy of 
reach ; but the town of Hawick affords perhaps 
the best btaiting-point. And the fine wood.s 
which modern culture has reareil in the place of 
the old native forests which had long before died 
out or been destroyed, Hanking as they do the 
rising grounds on either side of the Teviot, or 
bordering the highway, give a warmth and soft¬ 
ness to a landscape that otherwise would wear 
the wild and somewhat solitary aspect which 
distinguishes in general these uplauii Border 
valleys. The place, moreover, is surrounded on 
every side by scenes th^t have been rendered 
memorable in many a Border song and story, 
and cannot fail to interest, deeply any visitor 
who is familiar with the literature and history of 
the district 

Tills autumn morning does not promise well 
for the weather. It is cold, and what is worse, it 
U not clear. A damp chill mist hangs upon the 
mountain-sides, and spreads its cold gray skirts 


along the valley. Everytlhing in nature seems 
to be conscious that at this season the dun 
motley of October is your only wear, and 
is corresjiondingly depre.'weil. The Teviot is 
slightly swollen and discoloured by last night’s 
rain, and }>erhaps Uie angler is the only living 
thing who rejoices ; for a slight freshet such os 
this always makes it worth bis while to busk 
the alluring Hy. Tiiei'e is scarce a breath of 
wind, and the trees that border tl|e river look 
down upon it in sullen silence, their dank gar¬ 
ments of fading foliage hanging heavily about 
them. At first, the general melancholy would 
seem to prelude a day of rain ; but by a happy 
chance the tide of ajipeurances chose to turn the 
other way. Things began to look brighter ; and 
as we ascended the valley, became positively 
cheerful. For a breeze had sprung up. The 
mists withdrew themselves slowly towards the 
hill-tops, dragging their ragged skirts behind 
them, laying bare, point by point, the broken 
nms.scs of birch and pine, or the long brown 
slopes of withered bent, flecked by straggling 
flocks of sheep. By-aml-by, too, the sky 
lightened, till at length the sun b^gan to show 
itself through a thin veil of mist, hanging its 
disc of silver over Broadhangh Hill. A little 
later, it had flung the veil away, and with 
undimmed splendour looked out uirhi the land. 

But tliis was not till long after we ^ad passed 
the ancient keep of Qoldielaud.s, which, Although 
we .‘‘aw it not, we knew stood up there on the 
left in gray ruggedness, its buttlemented tt)p high 
above the engirdling trees. We are entering the 
I defiles down which the Teviot seeks its seaward 
way, and before us we had seen, on the right, 

AMiere Borths hodl^o, tliat loads the meads with sand, 

Bolls her red tide to Teviot’s western strwd 

—and had seen it with regretful eye. For up 
Borthwick Water was Harden Burn, and on 
Harden Burn was Harden Castle, and beneath 
Harden Castle was Harden Qlen, where Wat of 
Harden kept * Harden’s kye.’ But Harden, full 
as it is of attraction to the Border pilgrim, is not 
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our goal to-clay. Like Sir William of Deloraine, 
our watchword this moruing ie, ‘ For Brank* 
some, ho! ’ 

As wo pass upwards into the narrowing valley, 
everything is secondary in appearance to the | 
magnificent trees that flank tiie highway, and 
^t’hich, in their richly-variogated hues, present 
ev^r new visLis of beauty to the eye. Here, the 
lofty pine lifts itself in dark iind stately gran¬ 
deur, side by side with the spreading chestnut 
in all its splendour of orange ari<l safiron tints. 
There, the blood-red beech bungs out its polished 
leaves, aii<l the oak its wealth of warmer bronzes 
and browns. The ash, slow to blossom and 
slow to decay, still drapes itself in foliage as 
green as emerald ; while-the birches, ever fairest 
among the fair, droop gold-flecked tresses in the 
morning light. One could stay all day among 
those trees, feasting the eye upon their endless 
variety of light and shade, of colour ami form, 
and overshadowed by, the beauty of their melan¬ 
choly houghs.* .. 

But here we are £\t Brank«-omc. Not much, 
after all, to see—to the outward eye. A white¬ 
washed inanHiun house, still inliabitetl, emliracing 
in its design traces of an ancient castellated keep 
with the iueaningle.ss outlipes of a commonplace 
modern country residence. Yet it is a funioub 
place. 

' Tlie Scott, to riviil realms a mighty bar, 

Uore fixed lus mountam-liome. 

This ancient stronghold, of which we have now 
but one tower standing, was the seat of a lino 
of chieftains only a little less powerful than tlieir 
king, and more tyrannical and aggressive at times 
than kings could safely allbrd to be. 

Of Branksome—or Bi'anxholme, as the Buc- 
cleuch family now spell it—we liave traces into 
a remote past of our history, hong, possibly, 
before it tore the name by which it is now 
known, it was the scene of contention nn<l strife. 
For up on the heights to the north will be found 
numerous round camjis or earthworks, of gieat 
strength and of consi<lerable size, constnicti-d 
originally, in all probability, by the Welsh branch 
of the Celts, who occupied this territory before 
the Homans came and taught them how to build 
with stone and lime. And a few miles to the 
south of it runs the mysterious rampart, ‘ The 
Catrail,’ also pointing to wars and blooilshed in 
the distant and unrecorded past. When we do 
hear of Branksome in the rec»>rds of authenlic 
history, it i» as part of the barony of lluwick, 
and in ^possession of an English family of the 
name of Lovel. This family of J^ovel, like many 
of the Saxon and Norman aristocracy in Scotland 
between the time of Malcolm Canmore and that 
of Bruce, held lands in both England and Scot¬ 
land ; but when the War of Independence broke 
out in the end of the thii'teenth conturv, and the 
Scottish people nmile it mani'^est by bword and 
spear that they intended to assert and maintain 
tneir independence as a nation, the e dual lueui- 
bers of the aristocracy were compelled to choose 
whether they should remain with the nortli or 
with the south country—with the Scotch or with 
the English. Those who adhered to the Scottish 
cause lost, as a matter of course, their estates in 
England j and those who adhered to Edward and 
his policy lost equally tlieir lands in Scotland. 


From the time of Bruce, therefore, Branksome 
was no longer the property of the southern 
Levels, but was held successively by Baliols and 
Comyns, by Murrays and Douglases, down to 
about the end of the fourteenth century. 


Scott of Murdiestone, in Lanarkshire, the half of 
the lands of Branksome in perpetual feu and 
heritage, for jiaymcnt yearly of a silver penny, 
in name of ‘ blench farm,’ and this * if ask^ 
only.’ But about a qiiaiter of a century later, 
Inglis of Manor hud apparently found that that 
half of Branksome wdiicn remained to him was 
ditlicult and troublesome to keep, on account of 
its being so much subject to inroads and harry- 
ings by the thieves of the English Border. 
Hence, being a man evidently of pacific tempera¬ 
ment, and not wisliing to be further involved in 
disastrous feuds and reprisals, he gladly accepted 
on offer made to him by Scott to exchange the 
lands of Murdiestone for the other half oi Branx- 
holme. Scott did not mnid the English reivera 
ninth. He is said only to have remarke4l, when 
this danger was referred to, that the beeves of 
Cumberland were as gocnl as those of Teviotdale. 
That is as much as to say, that if the English 
stole from him, he could also steal from them. 
In this way the Scotts of Bucclcuch and Murdie- 
stone became the sole lords of Brunksome, and 
remain so to this day. 'Mie Scotts of the neigh- 
bonring estate of llar<len, Irom whom Sir Walter 
Scott loved to trace lus descent, were of equal 
ancestry with the Scotts ot Buceleuch ; but the 
latter sept, by the vigour, courage, an<l force of 
character which .successive heads of their family 
displayed, soon imule their power felt, and became 
before long the most distnigmsUed of the Scott 
clan. 

And not only so, but the Scotts of Buceleuch 
and Branksome soon made thoiiisclvch felt in 
the councils of the nation ; and it was due to 
his gieat power an<l inllueuce that Sir Walter 
Scott of Branksome, iii 15^(5, was desired by 
the boy-king James V. to take him out of the 
hated keeiung of Angus, upon t!ie -attcmid to 
elicit winch was louglit the shiu'p bkirmish of 
Halidon IIill, near Melrose. It was at this battle 
that the foundation was lai<l of the, lung-standing 
and bloody feud between the Scotts and Kerrs, 

When Home and Douglas, in the van. 

Bole down liuccJouch’s retinng clan, 

Till gallant CobBford's heart-hlood dear 

Keeked on dark Llhot's Border B])ear. 

Nor, when the English, as a nation, invaded 
Scotland, was Branksome spared ; for in 1533, 
1545, and again in 1570, the tower was burned 
down and sucked. ‘ Burning’ did not then mean 
(uiitc what it would mean now, since tlie upper 
11001*3 only of these qld keeps w'ere formed of 
wooden beams, tlie lower of stone vaults or arches; 
consequently, to he hurned down W’ould mean 
little besides the destruction of furniture and 
movables; and the tower and surrounding walls 
were easily ])ut in repair again, when the place 
became ns strong for refuge or defence as before. 

The part of the ancient tow'er of Branksome, 
as it now stands, belongs to the restoration which 
followed upon its burning, and partial deatruc- 
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tion by gunpowder, ixi 1670. Traces and evi¬ 
dences of this antiquity are still to be discovered 
upon it On an arched doorway is one of those 
inscnptions in which a rude and rough-living 
people seem to have been fond of embodying 
some lesson which perhaps they were at times 
painfully conscious their lives and actions did 
not teach: • 

In. varld . is. nocht. nature . hes . vrouoht. yat. sal. 
lest. ay. 

Tliairfore. serve. God. Keip. veil. ye. rod. thy. fame. 
sal. nocht. dekay. 

Along with this are the names of Sir Walter Scott 
and hi8 wife Margaiet Douglas, with the date 
1571. Above these also are the anus of the 
Scotts anil Douglases, with a further inscription 
setting forth that Sir W. fScott of Brauksoiiie 
* began the work upon the 24th of March 1571, 
wha depnrtitt at God’s pleasure the 17th April 
1574,’ and that ‘Dame Margaret Douglas, his 
spoils,’ completeil the aforesanl W(uk in October 
1570. The process of restoration had thus been 
begun early in the spring oi the year alter that 
in which the tower had been blown-iip and, 
burned, and was continued through six succes¬ 
sive suuiniers. The castle as rebuilt was a place 
of vast strength, and of great extent within the 
walls ; though since tlieii it has undeigone so 
many changes ami vicis.situde» that neither ‘Sclur 
Walter Scot, Knyclit,’ nor his good ‘Dame 
Margaret Douglas, Ins spoils/ would be likely to 
know it, could they return once more. 

But Braiiksonic, when all is said ami done, 
is not sought oltei lor any casual splendour or 
intere.-.t which sober history may shed upon it. 
‘Wliat’s Yarrdw,’a&ke<l Wordsuortli in a mood' 
of pleasant moekeiy— 

■NVbat’b Varrow but a river bare 
That glides the dark lulls under? 

There ore a thousand such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder. 

Yet Wordsworth knew that Yarrow was to him .is 
a household word in his home at Grasmere—that 
its gatliered renown of pathos and pain hud 
liauiiled his imagination ami stirreil his soul to 
poetic impulses—and tliat over and above the 
material existence and surroundings of that 
‘river bare,’ there was still to the eye of his 
mind ‘another Yarrow/ Not even its ‘grace 
of forest charms decayed/ m)t even its air of 
‘pastoral melancholy/ could ha\e so drawn and 
magnetised the poet’s soul, were it not that the 
very ripple and ilow of its river were musical 
of tliat past in which the lover bled and tlie 
lover ilied in the ‘dowie liolius of Yarrow.’ 
And if tliere was ‘another Yarnjw’ to Words¬ 
worth, there is ‘another Bmnk&oiiie’ to qs. It is 
not the memory of the fighting Barons of Buc- 
cleuch, with their tumultuous laids and unend¬ 
ing quarrels, which draw% the pilgrim’s feet to 
BranKsoiiic’s Tower, but the memoiy of events 
which the imagination of the Minstrel has con¬ 
jured up, and which have made for themselves a 
local hauitation and a name. 

For have we not here, in the ‘Nebsie’s Tower’ 
of the present clay, the ‘old Lord David’s western 
tower’ in which the weird Lady of Branksoine 
had that ‘secret bower’ of heia that was so 
jealously ‘guarded by word and by spell’1 And 


is not behind us ‘ Branksome’s ^ood green wood,’ 
where the elvish Page held Lord Cranstoim’s steed 
the while his master sat with the Flower of 
Teviot beneath the ‘hawthorn green’? And 
down in the meadow beneath the castle, have 
we not the battle-ground of dark Musgrave and 
the champion of. Buccleuch ; and way we noj 
in imagination again see the lists set up—tlje 
gorgeoubly-attired heralds proclaiming the issue 
—the two steel-clad champions ruling forth 
against each oilier, with visor closed and lance, 
in rest—the shout of assault, the deadly shock, 
the prostrate warrior—the sudden appearance of 
Deloraine, ghastly from illness and pallid w'ith 
rage—the discovery lu the victorious champion 
of Buccleuch of one long accounted as an enemy 
of tliat liouse ? But now, when lie is led before 
the Lady of Braiiksome as the lover of her 
daughter, the saviour of her sou, she breaks her 
‘silence stern imd stifl.’ 

‘ Not yon, but Fate, has vltnciuislied me; 

Their kindly influence stars may Aioft’er 
On Teviot’s side and Bnink-.oiiie’b tower, 

For pnde is quelled, and love ib free.’ 

She took fair Margaret by the liand, 

Wbo, breathless, trumblmg, sc.arce might stand ; 

That hand to Cranstouii’s lord gave she; 

* As I am true to thSe and thiue. 

Do thou be true to me and mine ! 

Tliib clasp of love our bond shall be.’ 

The view from Branksome is necessarily limited, 
and this nmrning it is remlered evei^ more so by 
the cloud of sunlit mist that hangs on the oppo¬ 
site hill. Tlie tower is situated on the edge of 
a slight iiuine which has been holloweil out 
by u little mouulaiii-stream which liere fulls into 
tlie Teviot. Tin* ravine is thickly clothed with 
trees. Jn front is the narrow vale down which 
the Teviot winds, approaching in one of its long 
curves almost to the foot of the bank on which 
the castle stands, then, sweeping away in the 
opposite direction, it leaves between it and the 
toiver the ‘ nether lawn ’ on which the champions 
fought The castle itself, in its imlmy days, 
must, from its situation, have admitted of easy 
and formidable fortification; but all traces of 
wall, or bastion, or barbican are now gone. 
Tlie green lawn, vaiiegated by beautiful beds of 
fo^liage plant*, covers the courtyaid where the 
old-world warriors thronged to tlie muster ; and 
the ‘Dule Tree’ is but a great battered and 
branchless trunk. A splendid ash-tree stands 
in the centre of the court behind the house, 
an<l a very old plane glows fast W the more 
ancient part of tuc tow'er itself. Thesjj, and a 
few yow-ti‘ees, seem, with the inscrmtions, all 
that points to a past more remote wiau a few 
generations. And yet here three centuries ago 
were heroic and masterful doings—not seldom 
also acts of cruelty and tyranny—when Buccleuch 
stood guardian of the Middle Marches— 

Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Percy’s powers 

Threaten Braiiksome’s lordly towers 

From Waakworth, or Nawortb, or merry Carlisle. 

The vale of the Teviot at this point, and higher 
up, has lu-thing to distinguish it fi-om fifty other 
similar vales in the south of Scotland. Tnere is 
the same winding of the river, ‘cutting me out 
a huge cantlc’ here, aud laying down a breadth 
of Mluvial meadow there; the same rounded 
liill^ sweeping down in soft outline to the 
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water's edge, thei/ broad shoulders covered with 
beut and bracken, now brown and withered in 
the October wind. But the river still bears 
in its song the voices of the post, tliough now 
no bale-hres blaze upon its banks, no steel-clad 
warrioM ride along its * wild and willowed 
shore.' J. a. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

• TBK BOMANCE OF A WBBCK. 

CHAPTER XLI.—I ESCAPE. 

If 1 had w'itneased the idleness of protest and 
remonstrance and appeal on board the barque, 

I must have held entreaty to be tenfold more 
useless in the ‘ face of the mortification of the 
carpenter and his crew, increased as their temi)er 
%va8 by the irritation and the fatigue of hard and 
useless work. I might at once be sure that they 
liad no intention of suffering me to leave the 
island until they quitted it themselves for good. 
There w’ould be also distrust; the fear that I 
might contrive to run away wdth the ship. Yet 
I had still to find out what they meant to do; 
what their plans were for the nigiit I knew 
what 1 wanted, and 1 remember what I prayed 
for as I tramped solitarily backwards and for- 
W'ards upon the edge of the herbage where it 
cau)e thin to the beach. 

Seven men entered the long-hoat and shoved 
off Tlie cfirpentcr remained ; w'ith lain was the 
sailor named \Voodwanl. They flung themselves 
down upon the ground with an air ot exhaustion, 
and 80 lay smoking their pipes. Alter a while, 
the carpenter called to me. 1 apjuoached him 
leisurely, lie asked me if I could not remember 
the number of paces Iroin the beach, and eyed 
me so surlily as he put the impiiry that I began 
to think he .suspected 1 could tell if I chose. 

‘If Wilkins can’t remember,’ I exclaimed, ‘why 
should I he able to do so—I, whose opinion of; 
this business you well know? 1 do i^ot recollect 
the number of pacea 1 wish I did, for I am 
more anxious than ever you can be that you 
should come at this gold, that we may sail away, 
and end the most cursed adventure that ever a 
man was forced into.’ < 

The heat and the evident sincerity with which 
I spoke these words slightly subdued him, and 
his ugly face relaxed its tlireatening look. Find¬ 
ing him silent, I said: ‘What do you mean to 
do ?’ 

‘Stop Jiero all night,’ he answered shortly. 
‘Slop niire, I’ve told ye, till we’ve found the 
money.' **' 

‘You will leave some men aboard the ship to 
look after her F 

‘Two'll be quite enough,' he answered. ‘How 
much looking after do she want m weather of 
this pattern 1 If we don’t meet with the gold 
afore dark—and there'll be n(» chamc of that^ 
1 allow—we must all be at hand to tarn to at 
daybreak.’ * 

1 asked no further auestions; and the fellow 
sank into silence, both he and the other sucking 
at their pipes, whilst they seemed to hunt with 
their eyes over the ground as they lay with their 
beads propped on tlieir elbows. 

1 saw miss Temple on the poop watching the 
approaching boat. Very well could I imagine 


the feeling which would possess her when she 
perceived Uiat I was not among the occupants of 
the little craft! The bqat clumsily drove along¬ 
side, and the men sprafig on board over a short 
rope gangway ladder that had been dropped. 
They went to work at once, as though in a hurry 
to gk the furling job over, tliat they might return. 
This done, they descended, and came to a pause 
at the gangway, as tliough giving what news they 
hud to the two seamen that had been left behind. 
They then entered tlie boat afresh and leisurely 
made for the island. As they jumped on to the 
beach, I noticed that the man Simpson had taken 
the place of Forrest, who had been left to keep 
a lookout with Wetherly. I felt instantly very 
uneasy on oliserving this. There was no other 
man of all the ci*ew whom I would not sooner j 
have wished to be Wetherly’s associate than that I 
impudent, mutinous, bold-faced young seaman, j 
To think of Miss Temple alone with those two j 
men ! one to be trusted, as I hoped and believed ; I 
but the other as insolent and defiant a rascal os 
could be imagined of any forecastle blackguardly 
hand ! I gazed eagerly at the barque, and was 
glad to find that the girl had gone below. 1 
earnestly pmyed that she would have tlie sense 
to keep in liiding. There was the long night 
before liei*, and ‘NVetherly might sleep. 

Kever since the hour of our losing sight of the 
Indiainun had I felt half so worried, half so dis¬ 
tracted with fears anil i'orebiHlings. I witlulrew 
tfj a distance from that part of the beach where I 
had been walking, that the woiking.s of my mind 
might not he seen in my face ; and thauklul was 
1 afterwards, xvhen I had somewdiat cooled dow’n, 
that the carpenter did not offer to approach or 
speak to me; tor such W'as tlfti ]>as8iou my 
anxiety for Miss Temple had raised, that I believe 
a single syllable of rudeness would have caused 
me to fall upon him—with what result it would 
be useless liere to iningine. 

There was about an hour and a half of daylight 
remaining. AVhen the sailors had secured their 
boat, they w^ent to supper. In heu of tea, they 
drank runi-aud-w'ater, and this pretty plenti¬ 
fully. 

‘ Won’t ye jine us, Mr Dugdale 1’ called out the 
carpenter. ‘ No call to eat along with us if you 
object to our comjiany. Ye cun luivc your food 
separate ; but you ’ll be w'anting to eat aiiyliow.’ 

‘lie must be a pan* sailor who is not good 
enough company for me,’ 1 exclaimed, having by 
this time luastered myself; and forthwith 1 took 
my seat amongst them, and fell to upon a piece of 
salt beef, whilst I got a stronger beat for my pul&e 
out of the pannikin of grog that I drained. 

The men’s talk was all about the gold. ‘If it 
ain’t under them trees,’ said one of them, ‘it’ll 
ha’ to come to doing what the gent told jis: 
stalling at a hundred paces from the wash of the 
water there and digging in a line till we strikes 
it’, 

‘What’ll them os hid it have w’lopped it up in?’ 
excluiuicd another. „ 

‘ Canvas,’ answered the carpenter shortly. 

‘ Which 'll have i-ottcd by this time, I allow, 
and the iiiouey ’ll be lying loose,’ said a sailor. 

‘Who’ll get the fii'st chink of iti' cried 
Wilkins. 

Exclamations of this sort I observed worked a 
general sense of elation in them ; pud the rum 
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helping their epirits, they began to crack jokes, 
and their laughter was loud and frequent The 
scene, to any one who could have viewed it with¬ 
out distress, must have been thought admirable for 
its character of soft romantic beauty. The w^t- 
em atmosphere was brimful of the reddening 
liglit of the descending sun; under it the smooth 
ocean lay in dask gold that come sifting out into 
a cool azure, which then ran with an ever-deepeu- 
ing tint of blue into the clear liquid distanoe. 
Thera was nothing in the wildness and rugged 
looks of the fiery-faced recumbent seamen to 
impair the tenderness of this picture. On the 
contrary, their roughness seemed to accentuate its 
gentle beauty, as the silence of a calm midnight 
at sea may be heightened by some gruff liuraau 
voice speaking at a distance, or by some rude 
sound that assists the hearing as a contrast. 

The carpenter looked towar<ls the sun. 

‘Don’t let’s waste no more time,’ he cried ; ‘let’s 
attack that third clump there afore it falls 
dark.’ 

They sprang to their fcel^ scize<l their several 
tools, and in a few moments were lmr<l at it, 
digq:;ing, boring, but in silence, for their efforts 
were too hea\ v for talk or for laughter. The sun 
went down whilst they were .still toiling. They 
had discovered nothing, and Ihe fir.st to give up 
was the carptuiter. He sent his shovel Hying , 
through the air with a loud curse. i 

‘ I ’ill <lone for to-night,’ he roared. ‘ ‘Whore 
did them scowbunkers hide it^ It’ll have to he 
as Mr Dngilale sayo. ’Morrow marning we’ll start 
at a hnn<lre<l paces fi-om the beach. We’re not i 
here to miss it, and we’ll have it if we rip the guts ; 
of tins island out of her foity fathoms deep !’ 

lie wa.s furious witli tempej' an<I exhaustion, 
and stepping to a kettle that was full of runi-and- 
water, be linlf filled a ho<ik-pot and swallowed the j 
contents to the dregs, afterwards pitching the j 
vo.ssel from him with an air ol loathing ami pas- i 
sion. The men, throwing their implements into 
a heap, came slowly to where the rum and pio- 
visions were, cursing very freely indeed, some of 
them groaning with weariness, smearing the sweat 
off their foudieads along their naked arms, and 
stretching their clcivhed fists above their heads 
ill postures of yawning. Kvery man of them 
iook a long drink, and then they slowly fell to 
filling their pipes whilst they continued to heap 
curses upon (.’aptain liraine and his companion 
for not having buried the money in a place where 
it might be easily got at. 

My heart was now beating quickly wdtli anxiety. 
What was the next step they meant to take*^ 
WouW the carpenter change his mind and carry 
all hands of us aboard ? 1 observed him light his 
pipe, and then take a look around with as evil an 
cxpres.sion on his face as ever I had witnessed in 
it He next trudged with a deep sea-roll in his 
walk down to the trae to which the boat was 
attached, and liaving curefally examined the knot, 
as though to make sure that the line was securely 
fastened, he stood gazing awlijle at the little craft, 
as though considering, afterwards sending Iub eyes 
in another rolling stare round the horizon as far 
as it lay visible. I watched him furtively, but 
with consuming anxiety. 

‘ Tell ye what, mutc.s’ he suddenly sung out, 
rounding upon the men and approaching them ; 

* there’s notion to hurt in this weather, and the 
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bartiue’s going to lie as quiet as<£ she was laid up. 
We’ll iust stop where wc are; but a lookoutffl 
ha’ to be kept, and the boat must be watched. 
Better settle tifie order at once. The lookout will 
sit in the boat, case *—he added with a sarcastic 
leer in my direction—‘there might be savages 
about unbeknown to us with a settlement abaclj 
of that hill amidships there.—What d’ ye say, 
Mr Dugdale?’ 

‘I have no longer command,’ I answered ; ‘it 
is for you to arrange as you wdll. Why you desire, 
to keep me here, I cannot imagine. Why not put 
me aboard, tliat the young lady may have the 
comfort of my presence.’ 

‘Slie don’t want no comfort,’ he answered 
coarsely; ‘she’s all rigl>t. Tlie number of paces 
the capt’u talked of may come to fe by daybreak, 
and we ’re all at hand to tarn to.’ 

I mode no answer. 

The men roamed about in twos and threes, but 
never very far. I believej I could trace an 
uneasiness in their behaviour, os though they had 
consented to sleep out of the ship in obedience 
only to the carpenter’s wishes, and were now 
reconsidering their acf[uieseence with some inde¬ 
cision of mind. I earnestly hoped that this might 
not prove so, and wiy^<'hed and listened to them 
with my heart full of w’ratcliedness. Tlie car¬ 
penter was seated witli another man, and con¬ 
versed with him in low notes, which tremblc(l to 
my oars like the subdueil growling of a dog. I 
strolle<l away to a distance, but tras neither 
iollowed nor called to. 

The time passed very slowly. The men grew 
weary of moving about, though for some while 
the mere sensation of the hard soil uas a delight 
to them, now that the air was deliciously cool and 
tliey had no work to do and could rt>am at w'ill. 
Tliey came in a body together and seated them¬ 
selves roun*l about the carpenter afid his com¬ 
panion, drinking by the starlight, with the fre- 
(lueiit glare of the lighting of pipes throwing out 
the a<ljaccpt faces, till it was like looking into 
a camera obscura. They talked miieli, but luy 
attentive ear detected a drowsy note stealing into 
the sound of grumbling that stood for tlieir con¬ 
versation. 

•It was drawing on to the Imlf-hour past ton 
wdien J steppefl leisiiraly up to the huddle of 
sliadows, and looking over them as they lay in 
all sorts of jiosturcs, I exclaimed : ‘Which ia the 
carpenter?’ 

* Here he is,’ answered the voice of Lush. 

‘Are the men going to make a bedioj^m of this 
spot?’said I. • 

‘Ay,* he niuswered. ‘‘U’^here else?** Ye han’t 
surely come across a hotel in your lonely 
rambles V 

The.se words he pronounced without intending 
offence, though .such was the couraene^ of the 
ruffian that lie could say little which was not 
offensive. One or*two of tlie fellows laughed. 

‘1 shall look out for comfortable quarters for 
myself,’ sak? I. ‘1 have no fancy for lying 
amidst all this high grass. There may be snakes 
about.’ 

‘No, no!’ exclaimed one of the men ; ‘there’s 
no snakes here, sir. I’ve kept a bright lookout 
There’s notlien to be afeerd of.’ 

‘ Ye 11 find the grass a soft bed,’ exclaimed the 
carpenter. 
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* Thank you,* I answered ; * but since I am 
detained here against my* will, allow me at least 
to choose my own mattress. Should you want 
me, you *11 find me about eighty paces yonder, 
where there’s some clean sand betwixt the bushes.’ 
I pointed to a spot a little distance past the curve 
of the lagoon. 

don’t signify to us where yc sleep, sir,’ 
exclaimed Lush; ‘ we shan’t be wanting ye till 
the morning, by which time I hone you’ll have 
recollected the distance CJapt’n Brame iiameil. 
If you should feel a dry in the night, yell find 
a kettle-full of niin-and-water alongside yon 
breaker that’s standing upright’ 

* Thanks,’ said I; ‘^'ood-niglit’ 

There was a rumbling .sleepy answer of ‘ good¬ 
night’ from amongst them. 

The spot 1 had chosen gave me a clear view 
of the lagoon, and by couscquemie of the boat 
There was no grass here, And the bushes were 
small and stunted, ^as thojidi starved by the 
sandy character ,iof tfie soil. Yet they lurnislied 
a dark surface, amid which I could crawl on my 
hands and knees without risk of being seen from 
the place occupied by the men. I sat down to 
wait and watch. Over the tops of the bushes 
alongside of me I couhl Just distinguish the 
figures of the sailors wlien one or anotlier of 
them rose apparently to obtain a drink from tbe 
kettle. After I had been seated some twenty 
mimites or so, 1 fuiicd one of tlicm walking 
tow’ards the boat, l^lis dark shape showed with 
tolerable distinctness wlien he emerged Iroin the 
comparative obscurity of tbe lierbage into the 
dull gleam of the stretch of coral foreshore. He 
entered the boat, ami then I lost siglit of Imn, for 
the water past him lay in a tieinlding sheet of 
gloom, and his outline was absorbecl iu it From 
time to time 1 could hear the voices ol the sea¬ 
men conversing ; but shortly after eleven all was 
silent amongst them, and then the inde^-ci-ibahle 
hush of the great ocean night settled dowm upon 
the lonely rock. 

There was nothing in the stirring of*tUe bushes 
to the wind, in the dim and <lehcatc seetliing in 
the la| 50 on, in the holloiver note of surl lightly 
tumbling at the back, of the iblaml, to vt*\ tlii^ 
vast oppressive stillness. I thanked God ihit 
there w'as no moon ,* yet could lutve earnestly 
prayed for more wind and for a few' clou<l8 to 
obscure something of tlie small fine spangling of 
the atmosphere by the stars. I could see no light 
upon the barque; she lay iu a Lttlo heap of 
faintness, what with her white sides and hanging 
white top^ils, out in the gloom. 

Presently when 1 had supposed that all handf? 
saving the fellow in the boat were sleejuiig, 1 nn\v 
a figure slowly coming my way. I gathered by 
his posture, ns I dimly discerned it, that he was 
staring among the bushes as ho, advanced. He 
slightly lurched as he stepjied, and it was not 
until he was w’ithin twenty feet of mo that 1 
erceived he was the carpenter. I pilhnved my 
ead on my arm, drew my feet up, Aid feigned to 
be in a sound slumber. He arrived abreast of me, 
stood looking a little, and then went slowly back 
to the others. 

The scheme I had made up my mind to adven- 
, thre was one of extraordinary peril. Yet I w'as 
;quite ceitoin that the dreadful risk w'Dald provide 
me with juy last, indeed my only chance. I w as 
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DOW immovably convinced that though Captain 
Braine’s story of the existence of the island was 
a fact, his assurance of a laz^e fortune in hidden 
gold was a madman’s fancy. The men would be 
finding this out; what they would then do, I 
could not conjecture; but the menace involved 
in their lawlessness, tlieir rage of disappointment, 
their detormiuatiou (certain to follow) to find 
their account in the barque and her cargo at 
all costs, was so heavy, so fraught with deadly 
peril to Miaa Temple and my.self, that I was 
resolved tliat night to make one prodigious dash 
for liberty, leaving the rest to fate. Once during 
that day it had occurred to me to make a rush for 
the boat and shove off, leaving tbe men without 
any means of juir^'iiing me ; but a little considera¬ 
tion showed me that tlie i-isks of such an attempt 
were all too fearfully against me. If I valued my 
life for my own as well os for the girl’s sake, I 
must not fail; and yet failure seemed almost 
certain. Before I could have liberated the line 
tluit secured the bout, sprung into her, lifted one 
of her heavy oais to shove her otf with, tlie men, 
who had alway.s been working within a hundred 
and fifty yards of the beach, would liave been 
upon me. Or supposing 1 Jiad managed to slitle 
tbe boat u few fath<uns away before they arrived, 
ludf ot them W'ould liave been probably able to 
swim faster than I could scull the clumsy fabric, 
wliiLt my erect ligui’e must have supplied an 
ea-^y mark for the stones which tliose reninining 
on shore would have hurled at me. No ! 1 liad 
mused upon and llien utteily dismi'^sed that 
8 cheni(‘, coming back to my iiist resolution, wliieU 
I now lay W'aiting for the right moment to 
execute. 

At lialf-jiast twelve by my waleh, wdiicli tbe 
stirliglit enabled mo to read, tbe man who had 
fiist entered tlie boat came out ot it, and was 
replaced by another, w hose figure 1 follow'ed 
witli my sight as he pa-^sed across the beach and 
disappeared in the little structure. For another 
hour 1 continued to waUh, to wait, to heuikeii 
w'llh every sense in me strained to its ncute.st 
limit; during winch time the island continued 
sunk in the piotounde^ stillness ot thi.s nndinglit, 
Having always the noise of tlie rippling of waters 
and of the breezy stirring of tlie busTies. Then 
with a tew wonts of ajipeal to (Jod for couiage 
and support, ] fttarted to crawl nmnil past the 
spot wlieie the men w’ere sleeping, that 1 might 
arrive at the beach under cover of tlie Uill grass, 
which would hinder them from obseiuing my 
form as I aiiproached the tiec to wliicli the 
bout’s lino W’as secured. 

Ilie soil ran in a sandy trail through the 
bushes hereabouts, and I got along pretty nimbly, 
crawling noiselessly, feeling ready to bui-st at 
tunes, ow’ing to the almost unconscious holding 
of my bVeath, forced upon me by my ajiprelien- 
Sion lest I blioiild be observed or overheard. Pres¬ 
ently coining to the trees at whose base the men 
luul dug, I stood up, not fearing detection here, 
and very rapidly gained the giviwth of bushes 
which darkened a space of land to the north, 
betw’ixt the ])lace wiicrc the men lay and the 
broad shelf of white beach where, as the fellows 
had supposed, the Spanish brigantine had driven 
ashore. 1 now dropped on my knees and hands 
again, and in this posture skii'ted the high 
herbage that grew down to where riie coral gi^ 
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provided no soil for such vegetation, until I came ; 
to the tree, close up against which I rose, that 
my shape might appear as a part of the trunk. 
Then, with an eager trembling hand, I cast the 
line adrift, and sinking a^in on my knees and 
hands, crawled upon the dark euriace of tlie 
verdure to wdiere it went nearest to the northern 
horn of the ^lagoon, where, still crouching, I 
remained for a little space w’utohing. 

In a few minutes tlie liberated boat, feeling 
the action of the wind, slowly floated off. 

At every instant 1 was prepared to hear a 
shout from the shore or from the follow who 
was supposed to be at vi'ateli in the boat. Yet 
it soon grew plain that my utmost hopes wore 
to be confirmed by the heavy rum-influenced 
slumber that had overtaken the wutchuwm, and 
that lay in lead upon the closed lids of the 
wearied sailoi’s upon the gra^s. My heart was 
loud in iny cars as I crouched watching. Pres¬ 
ently the boat had slipped to some considerable 
distance from the shore, and was .sliding seawards 
out to the wide yawn of the lagoon broadside 
to the ripiiles and tlie bree/c*. Tlien pulling off 
my coat and wai>>tc()at and shoes and small¬ 
clothes, 1 crawled down on to the clear gleam 
of the beach, waded into the water, and struck 
out for the barque. 

I was a fairly g<iod swimmer; of old the 
exorcise had been one of deliglit to me. The 
water was cool, but not clidling ; 1 seenu^l to 
find a buoyancy ni me, to(», U'c Irom excess ol 
brine iu the dark siirtuce, through whicli I gently 
pushed at tiivt, lest I s-liould r.u-.e a liglit ol 
pliosphorcscence about me. At intervals I would j 
pause, l.iiiitly moving my arms, that I might Keep ' 
myself afloat, and iiearkeniiig in a very agony I 
of expectation. Jlut all coiilnnietl silent ashore, j 
Now an<l again 1 caught Mght of the bout ns 
she went <lnftiiig seawards ; but tlie shadow j 
ol tlie night lay thick U[)on the breast of tlie 
sea, and tlie sm.dl sti-ueture was sunk in it iu 
a blending that eluded the gaze. 

When I considered 1 had swum far enough 
to render any such soa-glow as my movements 
would kindle about int‘ invi.sible from the island, ' 
1 put my uhole strength into my arms and legs ; 
and swam with a Mgour tliat ,spee<l?Iy beg.aii to 
tell. The dim Insip of faintness winch tiie barque | 
had made grew definable witli the ste.ding out , 
ot its proportions. The outline of the liull sliape'l j 
itself ; then I coubl sec the clear lino of the j 
yar»l9 and spars ruling the starry sky with the j 
vaporous-like folds ol the topsails lianging. I 
felt no fatigue, no coM ; the silence on the land 
filled me with a spit it of e.xultation, and the 
animation of that eniotluu acted upon me like 
a cordial of enduring virtiu*. Giadually and 
surely I neared the barque ; the swim was but 
a* abort one iu reality, and i needed no rest, 
though rest I could easily have obtained by 
floating on my back for it while. Within twenty 
minutes from my first cautious taking oT the 
water, my hand was upon the lowest rung of the 
little i*ope gangway ladde'r that lay over the 
side. 

1 held by it a little, to take breath and to 
listen. I had seen no figures on the vc&sel as 
1 approached ; but 1 knew that Forrest was on 
board, that the very ]>irntical cast of the rogues 
character would render him alert and iierceplive, | 


that the moment he spied nie he would guess 
a stratagem, and be upon me ; and that it was 
my business to be before him, or to bo prepared 
for his first spnqg, armed, os 1 knew him to be, 
with the sailor’s invariable weapon, the sheath- 
knife. 


ON SOME PH(ENICIAN BOWLS.. 

Most people, it may be presumed, have heard 
of the Phmnicians and their voyages, but very 
few have ivalised with what diflicully facts in 
Phamiciau nrclnrology have been established. Of 
this there is no clearer proof than the result of 
the French expedition under M. Ernest Benan in 
18(50, wdiich, though authorised •by government, 
and directcil by the ablest savants, by no means 
satisfied the hopes of its supporters. Still, it 
succeeded in convening at lea«t one valuable 
le!>son—namely, that iu (pealing with Phoenicia 
we must reverse the usual process in dealing with 
antiquity, and not look for nionumcnts on the 
native soil of the people we are studying. The 
following remai'ks ai-e concerned ivith one especi¬ 
ally interesting branch of Iflui iiiciau metallurgy, 
which Ims been d^’eloped by dibcovcrics any¬ 
where but on the once busy Syrian coast. The 
factories of Tyre and Sulon turned out large, 
(innntities of metal bowls—gold, silver, «ilvei*-gilt, 
ami 1)1 oii/.e—elaborately decorated, apd from their 
numbers evidently extremely jiupulur. Their 
mam inteiebt, how(*ver, centre.'? in the discovery 
that tlipy are iudubitubly of riurnician origin, 
and in tin- valuable lights tliey cast on the char¬ 
acter and enterprise of this singular people. 

The term ‘bowd’ is peiliaps not strictly appli¬ 
cable to these vessels ; they are moi*e like our 
eommoii saucers, though •-lightly deeper, with an 
average <lmmeter of eight imflies. They have no 
feet or hamllen. The method of decoration em¬ 
ployed by the artists was repous.se-work, finished 
off aftenfards with the bunn and a free use of 
incised lim*^. Each bowl is double—that is to 
say, it consi'-ts of tw'o plates welded together ; the 
inner being piofu.-ely decorated, ami the outer 
pdded to hide the roughness lelt by the repoussd- 
woik, and for Btreiigth. Variety was one of the 
chief aims in the ornamentation, and to th« 
end the inner surface is divided into concentric 
rings number from one to thiee, encircling a 
central medallion. This is filh'd witli goonietiical 
patterns, or groups ot two or more figures. The 
Lands are occupied by scenes of activi^o^ religious 
life, and by symbol.-* and forms borrowed from 
Egyptian and Assyrian tv])es, clevelly combined 
and skilfully execute<l. For lU'-lance, in a broken 
silver bowl found by General di Cesnola at 
Amatbus, in Cyprus, the fiist band, next to a 
central eight-pointed ro.sette, is filled with winjiied 
Bphmxes, the ^ecoiul with Assyro-Egyptian 
figiire.S and the lust represents the siege of a fort, 
with Assjwiaii tower» and archers, Egyptian 
w'oodcutters, and Cypriot horsemen. It is curious 
to note how’ tlie besiegers are as tall as the w'alls 
tiiey are attacking, as iu the Assyrian ba-s-reliefs. 
On other bowU we have similar mi.\.ed scencau 
picturing lion-huuts, military processions, ana ■ 
religious ceremonies. 

But, a.s has been said above, the interest of 
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these bowls is notcdue only to their excellent 
workmanship and variety,<, bui;, also to the fact 
that the Phoeniciane were their designers, and 
that these are the best relics we have of their 
metallui^, which, next to the purble of Tyre, 
was their most famous product ‘ we may even 
venture to say,’ observes M. Perrot, ‘ that of all 
tiftj products ot the Phceuicians* industry the most 
authentic are these works in metal.’ The Homeric 
poems abound with references to their triumphs, 
and their name comes up whenever an ait-work 
ot great excellence is to be described. The silver 
crater offered by Achilles as a piize at the funeral 
games of Patroclus was the work of Sidonian 
craftsmen, and Menelaus was forttinate enough to 
have received a similar pwiseiit from the king of 
Sidon. At that epoch Sidon was overlord of the 
Phoenician cities, before the rise of the more 
famous Tvre. It will be of great interest to 
many readers to learn that tl»e savants wlio have 
tried to restore Achilles’s shield, as described in 
the eighteenth book oi the Iluid, agree that that 
masterpiece must hav^ been arrange<l in rings, as 
above described, and that the scenes depicted 
are evidently of Assyro-Egyptian origin. Their 
peculiar shape has assisted the preservation of fw> 
many of the saucer-like bowls; being almost flat, 
they have run less risk of being crushetl, as has 
been the fate of most of the more elaborate 
vessels we know the Plm*nicians made, fi*om 
pictul^s of them in the tomb of Bekbmarab, in 
Egypt. 

The bowls have been found in most quarters 
where Phoenician commerce is known to have 
flourished. Tlicy have been uneartbeil at C’aertJ, 
Salerno, and Palestrina fPrjvneste), in Itiily; at 
Curium, Ainathus, and idalium, m Cyprus; at 
Cnmirna, iii Rlio<les ; ami above all, at Nineveh. 
Aa is the case with most PlKcnician remains, 
there i« a more marked defieieiioy of them in 
Syria than anywhere else ; the coii'^tant series of 
foreign invadei's, Crusaders, Arabs, "I’lirks, &c., 
has destroyed urchitectuml relics, ami bodily 
removed all metal ami other portable ‘ finds.’ 
How, then, do we know that tlie bowls are 
Phamician at all ? At first, they were n<»t known 
to bo 80 , excepting in cases where Phunician 
charactei's, presumably of the maker’s namcv 
appeared engraved upon the metal. Layard 
more than suspected that his ‘finds’ at Nimriid 
were of Phccnician manufacture, arguing from 
the mixture of Egyptian types in the designs ami 
Assyrian handling of the figuivs, coupled with 
the well-known metallui-gic fame of Plurnicia, 
and its I'i^ifions with Egypt first, and afterwards 
with Assyria. The specimens stamped with the 
Syrian letters proved to be of very similar char¬ 
acter to those found at Nimrfid (one of whit li 
also was inscribed) and elsewhere. In fact, tlm 
real criterion lay in their peculiar style of deco¬ 
ration, the mixture of Egyptian and Assyrian 
patterns, and the frequent use ,t)f both without 
regard to their true significaTJce—that is, only for 
decomtive purposes. For instance, hwroglyphies 
liave been found which, when translated, marie 
nonsense. The conclusion was assisterl by the 
fact that similar vessels, wdien of known Egyp¬ 
tian or Assyrian manufacture, w'erc quite simple, 
liG^,inucli made, and both nations a great deal too 
(kmservative to borrow so extensively from each 
; 0ther« Now, the Phoenicians were purely a 
l-' k-. ' ."...... 


ti*ading people, and much less influenced than 
tlieir neighbours by considerations of nationality 
and religion. They manufactured to sell, and 
found that a judicious combination of vanons 
national and religious embleiiiH pleased every¬ 
where, and obviated the necessity of having to 
originate patterns for themselves. Anything 
Egyptian, with its bizarre character, in some 
ways resembling Cliina or Japan at the present 
day, was sure to take, especially when cheap and 
appearing in useful guise. 

The workmen must evidently have used pat¬ 
tern-books with their favourite Assyro-Egyptian 
models—to take a few instances, the scarab, 
lotus-flower, lion-and-bull encounter, long-robed 
Nmevite priest, &c., which recur so frequently. 
The general liandling of the figures may be said 
to lean rather to Assyria than to Egypt; this is 
seen in the strict attention paid to details, and 
the vividness and accuracy of the lion-hunts and 
other natural scenes. Even the Egyptian types 
become less rigid and lifeless in Phauiician bands: 
the eyes, for instance, are treated with greater 
fiilelity to their size and position in tlie bead, 
and the attitudes are often much less strained. 
Curious examples of haste on the part of the 
workman are sometimes found, legs and arms 
being nii.-ising in some of the engraved figui'es. 
Such carelesi'ness in otherwise excellent execution 
is probabh' to be explained by tbe eiiorinous 
traue in these bowls, an<l tlic conse(iuent pressure 
on the artificers. IJow popular they were in 
Assyria is shown mit only l»y the numbers found 
there, but also by their freijueiit recurrence in 
tbe sculptures. They reappear in tbe phmhi) and 
pnUrw of tbe Creeks and llomanf., tbe forms of 
uhich they almost certainly suggested. In fact, 
the discoveries at Nineveh and elsewhere have 
disclosed to the world a hitherto unsuspected 
ancient industry, and one of the many ways in 
winch Pha-nicia systematised and cheapcuied the 
inventions of earlier races. In metal engraving, 
as in many other things, she ina<le the West 
acquainted with the East, and tlurngh not an 
originator herself, fairly earned her name as the 
pioneer of ci\ ilisation. 


WILL PKOVANT’S REVENGE. 

CHAPTER II. 

Resmk’k fears that the attentions paid her by 
‘ the hamlsomc American * would reach her sweet¬ 
heart’s ear.s proved to be well founded. One of 
Steve’s triends, who was engaged to Bes-sie’e 
fellow-assistant in Mrs Fountain’s shop, hap¬ 
pening to be over in Egginton one day, encount¬ 
ered Steve on bis way fixnn work, and did not 
fail to enlighten him as to everything which had 
come to Ins cars, thereby raising a little tempest 
of jealousy in the young cngine-drivei'*8 usually 
placid breast It was not often that Steve went 
over to Scargill between one. Sunday and another; 
blit at nine o’clock the following evening he 
knocked at Denny Ford’s door. Bessie, who 
knew his knock, admitted him, and her first 
glance at his face warned her that something was 
amiss. Scarcely did he give her time to shut the 
door before he began. ‘What’s this I heaff, 
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Bessie, about your letting that American chap * You shall no^ Steve—shall not! * she 
go walks with you, and about‘his making you exclaimed indigakntly. ‘What have the poor 
presents of flowers and I don’t know what flowers done that you should treat them in that 
oeside?’ demanded Steve in what for him might way? They were forgotten and left behind, as 
be called n whito-heat. I told you, and it would have been both childish 

Bessie could not keep back the tell-tale colour and stupid of me to flinc them away.’ 
from her cheeks, and for a moment her heart Steve let her take tlie flowers unresistinglv, 
sank withii^ her. * He ’a never walked out but he turned verv white as she did so. **Oh, 

with me but twice, and then it w^as by no well, if you set such store by them, you must care 

choice of mine,* she answere<l. ‘He met me as something for the man they belonged to,’he said 
I was coming home by the canal; and if he in his quietest tones. ‘In that case, there’s no 
chose to walk by my side and talk to me, how more to be said. It seems to me that I’m not 
was I to help it ? After the second time, I took wanted here, and that I was a fool to come. The 
to coming home by the ’bus, on purpose to keep best thing for me to do, Miss Ford, will he 
out of his way.’ to wish j'on good-night, and to trust that your 

‘But he must have been on pretty familiar dreams may be pleasant ones.’ He liad possessed 
terms with j^ou, or he would never have taken himself of his nat while speaking, and he now 
to meeting you of an evening,’ remarked Steve turned and left the ixiom without a word or a 
shrewdly. look more. A second or two later the front door 

‘ Indeed, then, he was nothing of the kind,’ clashed behind hiift. Bessie had made no effort 

answered Bessie with spirit. ‘He used to come to detain him. ^ 

often to the shop, uml he got to know me in that But both Stejdien Garside*and Bessie Ford 
way.’ were far too fond of each other not to be made 

‘And used to time his visits so as to have you unhappy, after the fashion of lovci's’ unhappiness 

all to himself when the other.s were at dinner.’ by tlieir little misunderbtanding. Steve blamed 
This Bessie was not preuareil to deny. ‘How himself for his foolish jealousy, feeling assured 
was it possible for me to tell him when he should in his mind tha^- Bessie’s love was all his 
come and when he should stay away?’ she own; wliile Bessie blamed herself for her tacit 
demamled, cncouriq»omGnt of Will Provant, and for having 

‘But you needn’t have accepted flowers from taken his flowers honn? after the scene between 
him time after time, and worn them in your them in the shop. When Sunday came round 
dress. If you ha<I hecn engaged to the fellow Steve found his way to Benny Frtnl’s lioiise as 
you couldn’t have done more.’ usual, but it was with somewhat of a sheepish 

‘If 1 had .seen any harm in it, I shouldn’t feeling at his heait that he knocked at the door, 

have done it.-And, pray, where was the harm?’ As stnm as he was inside, Bessie held up her 
she adtleil iie.\t moment.. mouth to he kis.sed, which Steve accepted as a 

‘When did you see him last—I mean, see him token that everything was to be forgiven and 

to speak to?’ a^ked Steve without heeding Jier forgotten on both sides. I'^or any mention of 

que.stion. his name that ilay there might have been no 

‘To'day,’ answered Bessie, looking at him a .such person us Will Provant in exis'teiice. 
little defiantly, and vitli a bright spot of colour A week passed without Bessie seeing anything 
oil either cheek, ‘lie came into the shop when of Will, and she began to liope that lie hud 
I was by myself and—ami he asked me to taken hqr words to lieart, and that she would 
marry him.’ be no moic troubled with his attentions. Sunday 

Steve sprang to his feet, muttering something had conic round again. After calling on Bessie, 
under his breath. Tlieii he sat down again. Steve set off for Warlcy, a village three miles 
‘Perhaps you won’t mind telling me what nnsw'er away, to visit a friend who was daiij'erously ill. 
you made liim^’ At that moment he looked for It was arranged that he should cOme baclc by 
all the world as if he w^ould like to strangle Mr the lootroad which w'ound along by the banks 
Will Provant. of the AVindle, and that Bessie should go part 

‘I told him that I was already engaged, and of the w'uy to meet him. It wiw a favourite 

could have nothing to say to him.’ w'alk with our lovers. 

‘Are those some of liis flowers?’ demanded The September sun w’as hanging low in the 
Steve, indicating by a nod of his head a vase on w'cst when Bessie set out. She liqj got 11101*6 
the chimney-piece in which were the orchids than half-way to Warley w'ithout seeinj^anything 
Will had that morning left behind him of Steve, and had reached a point wkere the path 

Bessie quailed a little under her lover’s scorn- .she wa.s following cros.sed the river by means 
fill gaze, ‘lie brought them for me this morn- of a high wooden foot-bridge with a flight of ten 
ing; but I refused to take them. Then he or tw efve steps on either side of it. Bessie, busy 
foi^ot all about them, and left them befliiid.’ with her thoughts, had climbed tlie steps and 
‘And you brought them home to cherish and reached the level of tlie bridge before slie was 
look at and keep you in mind of the giyer!’ aware of Will •Provant ailvancing from the 
exclaimed Steve passionately. ‘Curse both him opposite direction. Her first impulse was to 
and his flowers! So long^us you are engaged turn and ^ back, but next moment she asked 
to me, you have no right to take presents from herself w'hat she had to fear; still, it was with 
any man. Let his flowers go where I would a heightened colour and a fast-beating heart that 
jolly soon fling him if he were here,’ he added she went forward. They met midway across 
as he Kwe, crossed the room, and snatched the the bridge, which was only just wdde enough to 
orchids out of the vase. He w^ on the point allow of their passing each other. Then Will 
of throwing open the window', when Bessie came to a sudden halt so as to block the way. 
sprang to his siue and arrested his hand. ‘Good-even, fair damosel. Prithee, whither 
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for the stalwart engine>driver, who waa noted as 
one of the beat wrestlers in the country-side. 
Despite his desperate struggles, his arms were 
presently pinned to his sides and there held as 
m a vice j then he was twisted round, his beck 
was jammed up against the hand-rail of the bridg^ 
and his b^ly bent over it till he felt as if his 
spine must surely snap. Then hjs feet were 
suddenly knocked from under him, and while 
his legs described a semicircle in the air, his 
assailant let go his grip, and Will Provant, falling 
clean backward into the water running fifteen 
feet below, sank out of sight as if he were a 
stone. The etru^le had not lasted more than 
a couple of minutes. 

*On Steve, he will bo drowned !’ cried Bessie 
with ashen lips. She had been watching the 
encounter as though it were some scene in a 
nightmare which she was powerless to inter¬ 
rupt. 

‘No fear,’responded Steve grimly. ‘The man 
that’s bom to be hanged won’t lie drowned.* 
Steve had occasion to remember his words later 
on. 

As a matter of fact, Will was a capital swimmer. 
After coming to the surface, he dashed the water 
out of liu eyes, and tlien striking out, sw'am 
slowly dow’u stream till he reached a point w'here 
tlie shelving bunk allow’ed of Ins lauding without 
«hfficulty. After hastily wj’inging some ol the 
w’ater out of his clothes, he plunge(i into a planta¬ 
tion of Ills close by and was lust to view. 

About eight or nine days latei*, ns Be-sie was 
on her way home in the dusk of evening, she W'as 
invnre of stealthy footsteps coming ii]) belnml her, 
which some instinct told her were those of Will 
I'rovant. A niomeiit later, a voice which seemed 
little farther inlaucl than the footpath. Jlcre lie ; to tremble with concentrated passion whisjiercd 
wi« invisible to any one at a distance, and thus ! in her ear: ‘There’s many a blij) ’twixt cup and 
it was that Bessie failed to see him when Will I lip, my proud i^ady Disdain. J wouMn’t order 
met her on the bridge and barred the W'ay. j mv wedding gown yet awhile, if 1 were you.* 

, Steve, ailvancing quickly through the shnib- i'ri'ien the footstep'* tnnie«l abiiii)lly down a side 
ber}’’, could hear the bound ol voices even bciore street, and Bessit*, without daring to turn round, 
he reached the bridge. For one moment a ilam- luirrmd treniblinj home. 

ing thought shot through hte brain that, maybe, Scir.ill i- -ita-ilcl on the Egginton and Swal- 
the two had met thus by appointment, only to lowtield branch of the Loiulon and West-Kastem 
be dismissed the ne\t as utterly miw’orthy of the Hailway. About three-([iiarters of a mile beyond 
girl he loved. Besides, had they been so minded,f Seargill station, going tow'ards iSwallowfidd, the 
there was nothing to hinder them from meeting line crosses the Wiiidle by means of a wooden 
times out of number W'lieii he himself was out budge. Here theie is a narrow'gorge, some forty 
of the way. Still, as he came to a stand at the or lifty feet deep, at the bottom ol which runs 
foot of the bridge, his heart seemed to cease the little riser on ite way to join a much larger 
beating, and all the laudbcape became blurred river a dozen miles farther on. The foundations 
before him^as he strained his ears to catch the of the bridge at the date of tliU narrative con- 
words of*thjose W’lio were so close to him wdiiie sisted of huge balks of timber, feoiiie of them 
yet unseen.**The first bentence he could clearly driven into the sloping bides ol the gorge, and 
make out W'as Bessie’s question: ‘Will you let otliei*s into the bed of the stream itself, while 
me pass, or will you not i’ A great torrent ol bub!sl.mtial cro&s-bcams, clamped with iron, helped 
rage surged through Steve’s heart as Provant’s to hold each of them in its place and to make 
answxT fell on his 'ears, and he tvas half-way up of the wdiole a homogeneous structure, which tile 
the steps before Bessie’s cry broke fi'om her lips, trains liad traversed in safety for Bometliiiig like a 
Then it W'as that, an instant Itfter, Provant felt quarter t)f a century. As a rule, the Wiiulle was 
the grip of a mighty arm round liU nock, his head as well behaved a little river as one could find 
was w'renched violently back, followiilg on w'hich anywhere, innocent ()f all vagaries, and running 
«came a blow, as of a bledge-hammer, between the placidly on its way to join its elder sister; but 
ayes, so that it seemed to him as if a ball of fire now and then there came times and seasons W'ben 
had suddenly exploded inside his head. With a even its best friends w'ould hanUy have tecog- 

? eU of rage he let go his hold of Bessie and nised it. Two or throe miles south of Scaigill 
urped on his assailant, whose name he felt that ran u semicircular range of hills, an outlying spur 
he' had no need to ask ; but strong and wiry of the * backbone of England,’ as it is often called ; 

, though Will Provant might be, he was no maten and after any lengthened spell of rainy W'eather, 




away so ftut?’ he d^jianded, in the mock-heroic 
style he sometimes oSbeted^ oMe swept her an 
bo'w. 

* Good-evening, Mr Provant.—Be kind enough, 
please, to let me pass.* 

‘Anon—anon. You have not responded to my 
qn%^tioti.* 

' ‘lam going to meet a friend.—Will you please 
make way for met’ She saw that he was smiling, 
hut for all that there waa something in his 
expression which nia<lc her blood run cold. 

‘To meet a friend!’ he sneered. ‘Why not 
speak the truth, and call him by his ridit name 1 
xou are on your way to meet your lover—the 
man who smells of oil and wipes his hands with 
greasy rags. Fau^h ! ’ • 

Bessie’s temper flamed up at this insult to 
her lover. She gave a quick glance round, but 
not a creature was in sight. ‘Will you let me 
pass, or w'ill you not?* she ^demanded, staring 
Pi'ovant defiantly in.tli^ face as she did so. 

‘Not till you have paid the toll—not till I 
have stolen a kiss from those dewy lips,’ he 
replied aa he made a step forward and put out 
his arms to seize her. A cry broke involuntarily 
from Bessie, w'liich was answered in a way the 
most unexpected. 

Steve, when about a quarter of a mile from 
the bridge, on his way back from Warley, liad 
seen and recognised Will Provant in the distance, 
and half a minute later had made out the figuic 
of Bessie as rffac advanceil along the footpath on 
the opposite side of the river, evidently on lier 
way to meet him aa arranged. Acting on the 
impulse of the moment, and without asking him- 
aelt why he did so, Steve turned off into a belt 
of broken shrubbery which skii-ted the river a ! 
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the Windle, fed by countless streiwns from the 
Hoybeach uplands, was liable to swell to four or 
five times its normal size, and transform itself 
for the time being into a turbid, r^ing torrent, 
which, after flooding the low-lying lands on either 
side of it, when it reached the Scargill valley, 
the farther end of v'hich was spanned by the 
railway bridge, rushe<l through it with a force 
and velocity which seemetl as if they must carry 
everything before them. 

As it fell out, the autumn to which our story 
refers proved to be an extremely rainy one; not 
for a dozen years hijd the Windle been known 
to rise so high and then to keep at that height 
for so long a time. Then a whisper went about 
that the railway authorities began to have some 
doubts as to the stability of Onpside Bri<lge, and 
it became known that experts had been sent 
from headquarters to examine it as far as it,was 
possible to do so in tlie flooded state of the river. 

About twenty yards from the Scargill end of 
the bridge was a signal-box, winch neces8itiite<l the 
services of two men, who went on duty turn and 
turn about. With one of these men, Setli Gedge 
by name, Will Provant had become extremely 
intimate, owing, pi-oh.ably, to the fact that Gedge 
had spent sevei’al years of his early life in the 
State.s. They met oi an evening nt the liing o’ 
Dcllfi, and wlicn Seth’s time came to go on duty, 
Will often kept him conqmny n'< far as the box. 

The river was slil] neaily at its highest, 
although there had been no rain since inoiiinig, ! 
when one night about dusk Bessie Foixl took j 
it into her head to walk as tar as the Grij>- 1 
side Bridge to look at Die Hood. Hhe had been 
rendered somewhat uneasy by a Jiimour that 
tlie ])asseiigcr trains W'ere to be sent round by 
Pettywell, but that the goods-tiaiii'-, one. of N\liich 
was driven by Stevi*, were to keep on running 
as usual, and still more so by something she had 
overheard her iatl)<*r say to a crony ot his the 
evening before as lie leanoil over the garden-gate 
smoking his after-supper pipe. 

‘Whether th’ owd bridge is safe, or whether 
it isn’t, is, m’ajipen, not for the likes of me to 
oiTer ail opinion about,’ Denny had remarked ; 
‘but this I will .say, that ivbcn 1 Wits lisbing in j 
the scaur last spring, th’ waiter being very lo\v*| 
at the time, I coubhi’t lielji seeing how some of | 
the balks looked as if they were rotted half-way ! 
through, so that 1 could scale tlnck shivers olf ’ 
them with mj’ thumb and linger. But, thoiv ; ! 
if the gents as came over specially from Kggintou | 
say it’s all right, why in course it must be all 
riglit; but in that case an ignorant chap like 
me might like to kiniw why tliey’ve taken to 
sending the passenger trams round by Petty- 
well.’ 

• These w'orJs had not failed to nyike a deep 
impression on Bessie. 

^ now, to-night, she felt as if she were drawn 
towards the bridge by •some inw'ard compulsion, 
which she could not have overmastered without 
an effort. •> 

After passing the station a little way, Bessie 
crossed a stile which brought her to a footway 
through the fields running alongside the fence 
which bounded the line, and leading directly to 
tiiie signal-box and the bridge. When a little 
way from it, Bessie diverged to the lelt, and 
crossed the gn^ to wheie a hand-rail had been 


placed for the protectioif’^f pedestrians ut ft 
point where a ‘landslip had at one time takea 
place. Here she came to a stand, and resting; 
her arms on the rail, gazed down into the gorge. 
Surely, surely the old bridge, which hail breasted 
so many floods in safety, would stand the strain 
of this one ! ^ 

Presently she took out her watcli—a birlliday 
gift from Steve—and read the time. It wanted 
twenty minutes to nine, an^ at five minutes past 
the hour ‘No. 5 Down Girods,’ which Steve was 
driving, w'as due to pass the junction on its way 
to Egginton. She would wait and see it pass, 
she sai<l to herself. Perhaps she might catch a 
moinenlary glimpse of Steve. 

The place wdiere She was standing w^as about 
thirty yards from the signal-box. She was putting 
^her watch away, her eyes being fixed absently 
on the box, when she became aware of something 
which brought back her waiulering thoughts to 
the time and place >\l|ere she was. She felt 
nearly sure lluit she could di9ti»guish the figures- 
of two men in the sigrabbox ! She knew liow 
imperative was the rule hud down hy the railway 
coni])any that no signalman should allow any 
stuuigcr to enter his box ; she knew, too, that 
it was not the hoiv for the interchange of duties 
betw’ccn Setli Gedge and liis ‘mate.’ It was just 

i ios.siblc that the second figure might be that of 
.Ir Wilson, the station-master, or ol sonic other 
official whom some business errand liad taken 
to tlie box, but at so late an hoflr that was far 
Iroin likely. Bessie’s curiosity was strongly 
ai*ousod. 

On the open ground between herself and tho 
box grew a few* tangled bushes of bramble and 
blackberry. Gliding fi-om one to another of 
them, Bessie presently reached a point which waa 
not nioie than six or eight yaixis from the box. 
That there were two men m it sh'e was now more 
firmly convinced than ever. 

Half a minute later, Bessie would have been 
gone, ljut nt this juncture the signal-box door 
was opened, a man came out, and, shutting the 
door behind him, deseendeil the stop-s. Bessie 
drew her liood closer round her face and crouched 
behind the bn.shes. At the foot of the stejM the 
man paiij-ed for a few moments, as it to look 
round and listen. As he did .“O, Bessie, peejiing 
through the taimlc of eieepei’s, saw, with a gasp 
of surpri.se winch wa-s not iinini.xcd with fear, 
that the man wiis none other than Will Provant 1 

now OUR BLUE-JACKETS lUE FED. 
Thk fitatemont that one ]>ouiid of meat, one potincl ■ 
and a quarter of bi.scuits, one pint of cocoa, and one 
of tea, IS the regulation daily allowance for 
each man, tends to iinjires-s one witli the idea that 
llieru i.s somotliing decidedly monotonous about 
tiie l>ill of fai^i aboard ship. It will be found, 
how'everjjhat although their tables do not ‘jp-oon 
under jionderous dishes jiiled wdth choice viands 
jirejiared in the most reclierch^ style,’ the food 
sui> 2 >lied to our sailors—from the time tliey enter 
tin* st*rvicc as boys on a tiaining-ship—is of a 
wholesome and subsbnitial chaiacler. The quality, 
quantity, and—except under certain circumstancas, 
—the variety of theii* fore are such as might ^ 
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make the majority of wrkin^-men feel that they 
are not so well off as ohr ‘jolly jack-tars.’ 

Dinner being the principal meal, we will start 
with that. It must be understood * that the 
seamen, Ac. are divided into messea, c^h mess 
num^ring from eighteen to twenty men, half of 
whonv belong to the port watch, and half to the 
starboard watch. Usually, the odd-nuiiibered 
messes form the starlward watch, and vice, versd. 

A sailor is not called upon to decide as 
to sauces, entremets, ragouts, or any of those 
gustatory perfections and Iriumplis of culinary 
skill 80 pleasing to the e])i(‘ure; he must be 
satisfied with ‘ boiled ’ or * baked.' By the follow¬ 
ing arrangement Tie must perforce take each in 
turn on alternate days or—go without. Sii])- 
pc»ing to-day the starboard watch have a bake— 
‘sea-pie’ generally—the port watch must be con¬ 
tent with a ‘ boil,’ and tin satisfaction of knowing 
that to-morrow tliisVill be reveraed. 

One seaman is appointed from each mess a.s 
mess-cook for the day, and each man has to take 
his turn. His duties include making the ])ie or 
preparing the stew, taking it to the sliip’s cook, 
laying out the t4ible, washing i.p, &c. Siiould it 
he the day for a stew—generally termed ‘copper 
rattle*—the me8s-cot>k prej)ares the meat, V('g(*- 
tables, •oatmeal, and any oilier ingr»*(lients they 
are lucky enougli to procure. Tins is handed 
over to t)ie ship's cook, ami ‘allied for’—in more 
ways than one—when dinner-time arrive.'^. Tlii-s 
is eaten t^igetber with biscuit; and of course 
it depends in a great nu‘asim? on the hkill of 
the mess-cook a.s to wlietlier the seamen enjoy 
their dinner. Some have been so sarcastic and 
‘funny’ as to advise the cook for the day not 
to fetch hot water from the galley as usual for 
washing-uii jmrpoM*s ‘It would be a waste of 
time, because he could find notliing more suitable 
than the copper-rattle, now the meat and vege¬ 
tables arc taken out.’ This does not say much 
for the richness (jf the stew in that jKirticular 
case. 

Tliis calls tb mind an amusing incident which 
occurred on foreign service. The vessel bad 
arrived in port on (■hristnnis Eve, and bams 
being cheap and plentiful, many <»f tlie seamen 
‘clubbed’ together and bought one eaoli for their 
particular mesa. As chance or ill-luck would' 
nave it, early on Christmas morning the sliip’s 
cook met with a serious accident, and the cooking | 
of the lianas <4t*volved on an Irishman, who Ijatl 
not had any gi^eat experience that way. Thinking 
to simplify matters, Paddy decideci to cook the 
lianiH—numbering some twenty or twenty-five 
—together in a large ‘ stock-pot.’ Unfortunately, 
owing to the festive season, or the importance of 
the ‘greatness thrust upon him,’ or both, sad to 
relate, Paddy got ‘half-seas over.’ Not so bad, 
however, but that he had an eye Yo his business 
Being determined the men should not have to 
wait for their dinner, and, like a ‘good 'and faith¬ 
ful servant,’ taking to heart the injunction that 
cv^tliing should w ‘well done,’ he had the hams 
boiling over the fire in what he termed ‘ochins 

time, me blioy.’ 

Thie is a sample dialogue—one of many—which 
at the dinner-hour. Enter mess-cook 
ftik his dinner. 


‘Well, me bhoy,’ says Paddy, ‘what’s the 
number of yer mess V 
‘No. 11.’ 

‘No, 11 is it?’ Looks at a paper on which he 
had been for some time previously making an 
evidently difficult calculation ; then turning to 
one of the assistants, Paddy exclainicd : ‘ Two 
bones and three ladlcfubj for No. 11,’ • 

He had stc'wed all tlie meat off tlie hams ! 

‘Bearing in mind’ this anecdote, it will be 
plainly evident that the diflerence l^lween good 
and bad fare depends to some extent on tlie 
ability of the cook. , 

With regard to the variety of the fare, the 
I'l'gulations will not afford us the slightest gi-ounds 
to base any calculatioiiB uyKUi. In these we find 
tliat one day the sailor is sujvplied with salt beef 
(juiik) and jnidding (duff); the next, wilt pork 
and iK*H-soup ; and the following, tinned meat 
b’ommoiily callwl ‘Fanny Adams’ or ‘Harriet 
Lane’) and preserved pc»tat(>es. Tins, at any rate, 
does not say much for variety. We must, how¬ 
ever, remember tliat these are rations wuved out 
only when at .sea. When ill harbour, fresh meat 
18 allowed in lieu of salt meat, and in many 
ways the seaman obtains delicacies and rcli.dii'S 
witbfmt ‘touching bis jKx-ket.’ 

Take, for exanqde, a vtwel in harbour. In a 
mi'ss numbering, say, eighteen, tb<‘ ebnnees aie 
then* arc at least three or four who M’lll not Ik? 
jiresent to take their allowance at dinner-time. 
Therefore, iiisteiul of ‘ taking u]P eighteen ]>ouiid8 
of meat - tbi^ regulation allowance of one jiound 
each man—only twelve or lliirte<*n poumls are 
drawn. This leaves tin* mess with tive or wx 
jionnds ‘to the g'SKl,’ with which they ai-e 
credited at the rate of fouipem-e ]M*r pound. By 
b'uving a certain quantity hehind, nliicb if 
‘taken U])’ wmuld only be wasted, the tar is suji- 
pbed with the ‘needful’ for pnr(.ba.Mng vege- 
L'il)Ies, Ac., without divnving (»n bis ]>ay. These 
vegetable.s and other ‘extras’ are sujqihcd hy tlie 
canteen-in the event of there heing no canteen 
aboard, by the buinboat men. The ‘]dus’ mess- 
money IS paid over at the heginniiig of eaeh 
month, and the * 2 U'ivate’ hill of each mess must 
then he settled. 

Of course, in many cases the ‘extras* will 
amount to a larger sum than the allowance of 
jdii.s ines.s.iii(Hiey, sailors, like oidinary mortals, 
not trouhlmg themselves as to W'betber ‘both 
ends meet’ or not until they arc called ujion to 
make Iheiii do so. Ibider tbe.se circumstances, 
the caterer jiosts the bill in such a position that 
all the mess may sec it. On this notice appear 
the amount of ulJowamte, the amount exjicnded, 
and the sum required from each man to‘square 
accounts.’ When settling-day arrives there must 
]K?rfi)ree be some grumbling, owing to the ‘liajqiy- 
go-lueky’ w'ay of doing bu-siness which is cbarac- 
leriMic of Jack. Some individuals in the mess 
have enjoved all the delicacies, while otliers are 
troubled because they have had comparatively 
nothing for their money. For example, take 
the man who has the ‘ last trick at the helm.’ 
When he is relieved and goes below, he imme¬ 
diately rushes for the cook of the mess to know 
wdiere his breakfast is, to be met only with the 
remark that ‘ not knowing he was at the wheel, 
none was “put up” [put b;n for him.’ If he is or 
a ‘philosophic turn of minci,’ he will take mattem 
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calmly, and ‘make for* the oiscuit barge. Even 
then, as he lifts the lid, he may hear one of his 
messmates shout: ‘You’ll have to ship your beak’ 
—this being the expression used, in sailors’ par¬ 
lance, to notify there is nothing but dust left in 
the l^rge. He has now nothing to satisfy his 


It would scarcely be fail to our blue-jackets 


lance, to notify there is nothing but dust left in the afternoon—notliing iu the -V'ay of food is 
the l^rge. He has now nothing to satisfy his served out to Jack until the following moniing at 
hunger, except gi'Uinbling, until dinner-time. seven o’clock, when he obtains his breakfast# If 
When cruising in ‘ foreign parts,’ or stationed lie should rotiuire anything in the nn^antinie— 
abroad, seamen enjoy many delicacies denied to and who would not?—he must ]>erforce i)ay for 
their bn»thren at home, for they usually obtain it or go witliout This is not only a gi'eat mis* 
‘something of everything’ the jxjrt tliey stop at take; it is a ‘scandalous shame’—an evil'for 
is noted for. Imagine the numerous kinds of which a remedy should be found at once. Here 
fruits, &c., which they have the means of enjoy- we liave men sent on duty—on night-duty, hy¬ 
ing, and which are always easily and cheaply the-way, when the gieater necessity for focxl will 
obtained. Then, again, while vessels stay at be at once apparent—so far as tlie I’esjionsible 
Ascension Island, .some of the men are usually authorities know or Airt*, with j^hat weary languid 
put on duty as ‘ turtlc-tuniers,’ and are allowed feeling which always accf)m}>anies hunger. 


about fourpence—in axldition to their regular 


cling which always accf)m}>anies hunger. 

The writer once heard it remaikcd by a man 


pay—for every turtle ‘turned.’ It is at sucli who had ajipareytly tried it, that the hai'dest 
times as this tliat the onlinary seamen may be M*ork he ever did wju? carrying an empty stomach 
obstuved ivgalmg themselves on '■real turtle,* about all day. Our avealthy and cliaritable 
having what they term a ‘blowout.’ It is also countiy, who has to tliank Jifck*for the liigh and 
on foreign service that cheap liquoi’s are met secure position she now-holds, allows, nay, forces 
with. This is a matter which can scarcely Ixj her gallant defenders to remain without food to 
mentioned as a benefit, for when iiitoxicjints are satisfy their natural cravings at a time when they 
80 easily olitaiued, the temptation U> ‘overstep are exin'cted to keep a ‘brigliter hsikout’ for a 
the mark ’ is harder U) resist, and (■onse(juently, period of fourteen«or fifteen hours at a stretch. 

by ‘having liis tliug,’ Jack in many cashes, imfor-_ 

tunately in t<K) many, makes a ‘ be^jist of himself.’ 

. y . , . . . fT« TT T* /-i 1 T» T T -VT -ITl VT /-» t A XT 1 » 


The ‘ chciip ’ drinks, for the most ^wirt spirits, are THE GIRL IN ENGLAND, 

strong and fiery. Our tars not being accustomed ^2^ AUTrMN idyll 

to them, are soon overcome, and afterwards sutler * . * . 

for their indi.scretion in health or iiocket, some- ‘hooK, father; there he is.—Quick! to the 


times both. 

This brings us to the gi’og (pieHlion. Each 


‘ That young fellow in gray 1—No, my dear; 


seaman IS allowed lialf a gill of ship’s rum daily ; I cannot say I I'eniember him. But 1 respect 
Ijcfore he gets it, however, tliis is ‘lowered’ b), ]ijm f„j. getting himself into aggressively 


what is facetiously termed ‘tluve-waJer rum;’ 
that is, the half-gill is made into half a juiit 
of lujuor l>y tlie addition of the re<jui.site amount 
of wabT. InUuTogale. oi\liiiary seamen as t») tlie 


mountaineering dress. Carlyle lays it down as a 
maxim that a man ’- 

The speakei-s di8a])peared round the corner of 


strength and «iuanlity of their grog, and it will ^ke house, and passed beyond earshot, and the 
be found tliat the jirevailiiig opinion is, that joniig ymn referred to leaned back in his chair 
although the regulation half-junt of gj-og is with a sigh of great content. It was a hot August 
served out, it does not ctuitain the ]iro 2 )er propov- day, and the whole of the Grindelwald village lay 
tuni of rum. llie reasons given for arriving at parching in the brilliant sunshine’ that jioured 
t iii, oinnion are generally <us follows Tlie ,vul. pitiless intensity alike on white dusty roacla 
Steward—in the nre.sem^e ot an omcer—stalions' •, * x • nn • ^ i . 

himself at the grog tuh at six hells, and adds-air, “*“"7 ^ I”® ««'! apP-U'- 

rather, is hu 2 ) 1 )os «*<1 to add—tlie reiiuisile amount unique stretch of shade lu which he was 

of water to make it throe-waU-r rum. He is i’'-‘i>ting, and iu which some half-a-dozen young 
assisted by the ‘Grog Tub Staff,’ whicli consists chestnuts were flourishing apace, was cast by the 
of tlie duty petty ottir.ei's for the day, a sergeant angle of the big rumbling ‘ Hotel de I'Ours,’ in 
of marines—and very often a corporal—the %\hich he bad taken ui> his quarteip, and being 
stewaixls assisbuit, and the c(S)iK*r (‘Jimmy (.-udy in the afternoon, it was wcll-jii^i deserted 
Bungs ). Standing in the i*ear will Ik? found the usual throng of occupiers. Every one was 

marine lamp-trimmcr, ready with a cloth to .i • .* • * i- ««!. 

‘Bwab up- iiilv iiiea-s tlilit ma/1« made. "‘I'"' »>■ 

, The Grog Till. Staff claim as a perquisite any gaib-P“”‘t«>> l-edrooms wliicli were boxed 

grog that may be left after the men are serveil, »way m coolly behind their green ‘ persiennes, 
and—a most extruordinarv occuiTcnce, cither due Adrian Lane shifted his meerschaum from one 
to miscalculation or sofnetlniig—theie is always corner of hia inl>uth to the other, and, picking up 
a quantity of ‘ovcrjdus’ grog. Sometimes the his pen, went on with the half-finished letter that 
quantity left is so large Uiat the- officer on duty was lying^efore him. 


may ‘smell a rat’ and order it to be thiniwii away. 


. 1 have seen her again, and she recognises 


Whetlier this is true or not, it is of com-se difK- me. Thei-e’s fame for you ! She and her father 


cult to determine; the fact remains, however, 
tliat in nine cases out of ten our ‘jolly Jack-tars’ 


— the visitfjrs’ book gives his name as Sir Leonard 
Villiers, but I have not got liold of /ter name yet 


are strong in their belief that their gvog may lie —cixiBsed the courtyard a moment ago, and she 
four, five, and even six—but three watered rum, pointed me out to him. He is a pompous old 
never. «. fool, who seems given to making her remarks a 
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peg on which to han^ his preachments; hut she 
doesn’t seem to mind. PeHiaps she does nut 
listen.—Have I described her to you ? I forget, 
and I am too lazy to turn back and see. Well, 
she is Boiuething like the heroine of that novel of 
mine, “ Lady Diane,” which was to have taken the 
worH by storm, only somehow or other it never 
got written. Do you reiiieniber how you used to 
bring your endless daruiiig into niy room some¬ 
times, and sit and rate me for luy abominable 
laziness, in the most didident sweetest little way 
in the world 1 I remember it so well.’ 

The writer paused a moment, for he heard n 
murmur of voices, and fancied Miss Villiers might 
be coming back again. With this idea he buml 
his head and stroked his red*^old moustache into 
yet more immaculate precision ; being given to 
various harmless small vanities, and amongst 
them an inaitiable desire to present a good figure, 
both mond and physical, in the eyes of any 
woman with whom he might be biought into 
contact. So, wlreii* Miss Villiers reappeared, and 
began a struggle with the obstinate latch of a 
door near him, he rushed to her assiistnnce with 
rather Au ovei-show of alacrity, and won a grave 
bow and a ‘ Thank you,’ beiore returning to the 
1 ‘einiuisceuces which meant soi. little to him, ami 
so much to his correspondent, a girl in England. 

‘ I remember the hr'st day of all, wdien 1 had 
just moved into my new lodgings, and found 
your step-mother a sort of femiiime Micawber, 
aggravating if forgivable, and certainly not the 
stulf of which a model landlady is made ; and 
about a dozen children, more or less, sjnawding 
on the stairs ; and my rooms untidy, aiiil.malteis 
generally in a very unpromising state. And tlion 
there suddenly arrived upon the .scene a slip of a 
girl in a straight black gow'n, with big steadfast 
eyes, w’hich would have made her face too deter¬ 
mined for its age, had not her lips (juivered like a 
troubled child’s ns she apologised for the state of 
aiiuirs and promi'»ed to right them at once. That 
was you, you dear little friend ; and all the many 
times you have cheered me up when an iiute pub¬ 
lisher has thirsted for my utter demolishment, 
and all the s^igc timid counsels in those April 
half-light«i, count as nothing in coiiipaiison w'lth 
the great help you are to me now by letting me 
write to you. I hope I don’t bore you.’ 

Here he laid down his pen with a second sigh 
of self-satisfaction, for few things are more con¬ 
soling than to run one’s self ilown with the iiill 
consciousness that it is perfectly futile to do so. 
He knew she-would not he bored. 

I Meanwhile. Mi^ Villiers had come out again— 
for such a repOseful-Iookiiig person she seemed in 
a singulai'ly restless mood that afternoon—uu<l 
stopped short with an exclaniutiun of annoyance. 
Then she looked at Adrian. It was a straight 
comprehensive sort of look, with nothing of the 
coquette in it, and she called to him from w'hei'e 
she stowl: *Oaii you speak GermthiV 

‘Fairly. Enough to be of service to you, if 
you will let me.* Adrian Lane went over to her. 

* What is the matter?’ 

* I want toa out here, and the French and 
. l^gUsh waiters are not to be found. I do 
,lwLieve they are all asleep ’ The only man I can 
jftpa is German, and apparently he could not 
'^piadfirstoud what 1 meant.’ She laughed. ‘ I am 
Uiat is not very astonishhag.’ 


S JOURNAL. 

Adrian was all reaJiness. He went off at onca, 
and being evidently in hick’s way that afternoon, 
he came across the German waiter, tray in hand, 
and piloted him to the table she had indicated. 

‘Me (lid understand, alter all, you see.—And 
now, if you will allow me, I will go and tell your 
father that the tea has finally arrived. 1 saw 
him in the smoking-room as we passed it.’ 

Adrian was off again before she could answer, 
and Miss Villiers glanced after him with an 
amused smile. He was rather an officious person, 
she thought, but he was a gentleman, which 
always counted for something ; and as thev were 
leaving Orindelwald on the morrow, it really did 
not matter if in the meantime her father struck 
up an nc(|naiutance with him on the gi’ound of 
mutual friends. Sir Leonard was apt to make 
himself amiable to any passing stianger who 
would consent to listen to his rather meaningless 
dissertations; and dismal expenence bad tougUt 
Ins daughter that for some reason, which the 
two iutei'preted differently, men of Adrian Lane’s 
type generally did so consent. So she tvas not 
much surprised when a few minutes afterwaids 
they appeared together, and Sir Leonard intro¬ 
duced Ills companiun as a great friend of the 
i Clourtemiys. 

I ‘You were right, my love. We must have 
, met Mr Lane in Portland Place,’ said the old 
' gentleman, placidly sipping his tea. ‘Deal-, dear! 
, how small the world is! One meets Irieiuls in 
’ every (piartcr of the gloU*.’ 

I Adrian had broken off a bunch of the chest- 
' nut leave**, and now j-t(»od silently watching his 
hostess, to whom ho had given it. Hud she been 
, the Lady Diaiie to whom he had likened her, he 
knew he should have writfeii that she made a 
, in-etty jneture in her cool white draperit;.**, with 
the sunlight glinting through the trees above 
upon her daik red hair. But as he was not 
writing, he knew the word ‘pretty’ would not 
! describe her lU'cnratelv. Why, tlu* girl in England 
I was pretty, with her big wistful eyes, ami tlie 
I fitful flush coming and going in her white cheeks, 
j But this woman, whose slow delicious move-ment 
; of hand and wiist as !-he waved her green leaves 
' to and fro simplj’ enthralled him—she was per- 
[ fectiou itself. 

j ‘True, sir; that is very true,’ he murmured 
in resjionse to Sir Leonard’s comuieiit; and then, 
rousing himself with the recollection tliat the 
talking must be done by somebody, ‘You have 
found it sol’ he added interrogatively. 

‘Yes, yea. I remember it was at Hurlingham 
this season I met Barnes—“ Mutiny Barnes,” as 
they call him, and I said’- 

The measured voice went on and on ; but it 
might have been in un unknown tongue for all 
that Adrian could liave vouched to the contrary. 
The dreaminess of her strangely light eyes ? her 
utter disregard to his presence? He knew not 
what a wits that so ])ique<i and fascinated him. 

‘ 1 know the Courtenays well,’ lie said to her 
when Sir Leuimiti’s rounded periods had wound 
themselves out; ‘hut 1 have not met you there. 
I could never have forgotten.’ 

‘ Oh, but you have, for I recognised you. But 
the rooms were crowded ; I daresay you did not 
notice me.’ She spoke slowly, almost indolently. 
Not the vainest man on earth could have flatter^ 
himself upon her avowed recollection. 
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Adrian risked it; anything seemed to him 
better than a stupid silence. ‘It yf&s good of 
you to trouble to recognise, ‘I think,’ he said 
softly ; and Miss Villiers fixed her eyes upon him 
for the moment before replying. 

‘I have nil excellent memory for faces. I 
remember even dogs,’ she said briefly. 

Tliis was, certainly annoying, and so wrote 
Adrian in his neglected letter, for he had rcceiywl 
an additional snub that night at tlie table-d’hotc, 
and felt bufficieiitly sore about the subject to a<ld 
a couple more j»ages to the gill who might be 
less cr^mc df, la erhney but who was at all events 
more syiiipathetie. 

*. . . She IS distractiugly beautiful ; but you 
will see by what I h.ive just said lliat sympathy 
is not her strong point. 1 hate an ungracious 
woman. You used to say that, thanks to your 
father marrying “Mrs Micuwber,” you had sunk 
too much ill the social level to know wliat “real 
ladies” <lid; and you cried once, you silly little 
tiling, about this very point. But I asburc you 
such tilings are innate. You never spoke to a 
man in your life as Miss Villiers s}>oke to me 
to-day ; and when I think of the work you Ubcd 
to get tlii’ougli, and your patience wilh tliose 
great lumbering boys, and ol the way you used 
to brighten me up when I came home tiretl ami 
dejiressed, it begins to dawn on me that I was 
ail ubs to come so far afiebl iii search of the “ one 
woman” you once said 1 needed to make me u 
more Uioiough man.’ 

This feeling, honever, was of scant endurance, 
for a wecdc bit<*r be wrote ott a glowing account 
of recent events. The \'illierb’ idea oi leaving 
(Irimlelwald the day after Adrian bad buccee<letl 
in making tlieir ue»|n.untaiie(‘, was baulked in a 
summary fubhiou by Sir Lcoiiai’d slipping in bis 
endeavour to climb into the banquette of the 
diligence vhieli was to carry them on to Inter- 
lachen, and breaking Ids leg. It was a clean 
break, ami a doctor was iortunately close at band, 
so circum&tances, as the patient philobophically 
observed, were as iavourable as they could be, 
but that could in no way bhoiteii uii enforced 
rest of some mx or seven weeks. At (Irindelwahl 
he was, ami at Grinde.hvuld he must stay, and 
Adrian’s arrangementb were made in accordance 
as speedily, as though lie al.-o were the victim 
of fate. lie instantly deeuled that he wouhl 
stay too. 

At that early stage of the proceedings it was 
manifestly imptissible to explain at length to Miss 
Villiew hersell his exceeding delight at the way 
matters had fallen out; ami as syinjiathy was 
about as iiecubbury to Adrian’s ucll-beiiig us the 
actual air he breathed, he wrote oil’ at length to 
the girl-friend who never wearied of his con- 
iidenccs. ^ 

‘Here we are in iui<l-Augnst, and simply baked 
to death if wo dai'e fehow ourselves out of doors. 
Luckily, this one is a «good specimen of i^wiss 
hotels, and there are plenty of big bare rooms 
wliei'e it is deliciously C09I and solitary, when 
one feels like a friendly chat ami smoke, and 
with green leafy nooks around the house, where 
the screening chestnuts nut only shut in one’s 
privacy, but sliut out the cries of the coachmen 
and the geneiiil confusion of travellers coming 
and going, until tlic whole world seems blended 
into one ^reat melodious contentment, which 


centres in one’s self and cftie’s companion. Is 
this tall talk? I c^i’t help it: I feel as if I 
were living the part of hero in one of my own 
novels.’ , 

The pen lay limply bctw'een Ins idle fingers 
w’liile his thoughts flew back to the lodgings in 
which he had lived until lately, and he woml^fed 
wliat its occupants were doing at that nartii^ilar 
moment. There were not many to wonuer about, 
he knew, for several of them were away holiday- 
making. The worthy lady of the house had 
gone for a week’s change to Southend. She was 
never anything but kindly to the step-child, 
whose delicate features and little refinementa of 
thouglit and speccli w’ere ho dilferent fioin those 
of lier own bturdy bi'Ood, and had she cared, the 
girl could have gone with her. * But she did not 
seize the chance. ‘ I BU])pu8e my relations aren’t 
good enough for the likes of you,’ her step¬ 
mother had bugge^ted tui tly ; and so she was 
staying on in the stufl'y Rendon houtie, with the 
younger children to ‘see to,’ and witli a lodger 
to sutibfy, who was neither so friendly nor so 
sweet-teinpei’ed as Adrian had been. 

Thinking over these facts, that young gentle¬ 
man was U'lnjtted for the moment to write the 
Kior child some account of the scenery, wdiich 
le knew' W’ould delight her beauty-loving eyes, 
or of the amusing nothings of hotel life, which 
might lift her for tlic moment from the dreigriuess 
of Bloomsbury hurroumliiigs. But after all, it 
w'as scarcely w’orth while, for she tlid not know 
sullicient to be able to follow his ilescriptions 
easily. And so be left it; and a fanciful little 
rhyme, w'liich was pretty enough 111 its way, 
about the hardship of a young giiTs life being 
coo[>ed u]> in tuw'u while the meadows and lanes 
ciied vainly to be graced by her presenee, and 
which came out a lew months later iu one of 
the magazines, w'as the sole result of the kindly 
lizy thouglit, wliich died at its birth. But time 
alter time he wrote her pages of other matter 
in Us s^ad, for of course it was necessary to 
explain to some one how foolish he hud been 
in jumping to the conclusion that lieiue Villiers 
wub un ungracious W'oinan. 

‘ ()u the contrary she is, to me, the eiubodiment 
*>i fascination. . . . She stays w’lth her father for 
pait of tile day, as of course do I. But the old 
man is an omnivoious reader, and as lung os I 
can keep him w’ith books and, above all, early 
readings of liis beloved 77 jhc«, he much prefers 
being left to himself. These leisure hum's Heine 
and 1 spend together. YTni ask me^f she cares 
to be with me as much as 1 do to be With her; 
1 do not know ; but 1 think she like# me.’ 

‘ 1 think siie likes me !’ It was to this humility 
Adrian Lane had grow'u some tliiee weeks after 
Sir Leoiiurd’h accident; and it w'os just three 
weeks from that same event that Heine Villiers, 
who, if not quite possessed of all the virtues 
with which lier •lover credited her, was at aiiy- 
rate honest with herself, awoke to the knowledge 
that the premised tedium of her father’s recovery 
had proved a mere phantom as far as she person¬ 
ally was concerned. She told Adrian so one still 
September evening, when the invalid had so for 
recovered as to be able to limp about with the 
aid of a stick and the younger man’s re»ly arm, 
and the three were sitting under those self-same 
trees, through which the sunshine had glinted 
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upcm that inemorah^ day, when Adrian had first 
stood feasting his eyes ii^on her fresh warm 
heauty. 

*I do not know what we Khouhh have done 
without you, father and 1* she said to him in 
iier musical measured tones. Her eyes were 
sliieing brilliantly: was it the distant starlight 
or ^me feeling which was moving her? 

*But yet you did not like me when we first 
met. Confess it.* 

•Adrian’s voice, despite his easy words, sounded 
a little unsteady. Sir Leonard, a few paces deeper 
iiito the shadow of the house, was hee<Uess of 
them both. 

‘ I liked you.—No; I am not sure.’ She 
glanced up at hjm as he'stood beside her, and 

f ive a little daring laugh. * My Lord Conceit) 
ou cared too much for j ourseU,’ she said. 

‘And now I care for—you ’’ 

A light breeze sprang up suddenly, and swept 
the murmured words firjni'off his lips. It stirred 
Sir Leonard itim\ the brown-fttiuly into winch 
he had fallen, and he-looked anxiou&ly at his 
daughter. ‘Reine, my love,’ he said, ‘I am 
wrapped up; but I fear you will take a chill. 
Will you not go into the liouse, or else walk 
about?* 

‘You will walk,’ whispered Adrian.—‘She will 
walk, sir,’ he added aloud. 

Sir Leonard sat n]>, and rubbing his eyes, 
eered out through the darkness at tlie receding 
gures. Perhaps the hrown-stiuly had not been 
BO very deep after all, and the old man was 
thinking now of his own wooing and of his girl’s 
mother. 

I Tliere had been a long lapse in the letters 
which once liad been written so steadily; hut 
the outcome of that stiirlit walk was sent olf 
at length, and in due time arrived at Us de.stina* 
tion in liloomsbury. It so chanced that its re¬ 
cipient had the luuise to herself that afternoon, 
f«r the children were away on a school-treat, 
and their mother was drinking tea with a crony 
next door. When the letter was put into her 
hand, she had hungered for it so long that she 
resolved to play with her jdeasuro, and thus 
prolong it a little. So she clad liei'sclf in hei 
poor best, and pinned in her dress a posy she 
hail bought from a passing barrow, for it wa.*! 
her birtlulay, and she had a childisli undefined 
longing that some sort of honour should be paid 
to her seventeen yearn. 

‘So you/have come to have a chat with mo, 
have you*, J4r Lane?’ Slie curUied to the letWr 
which lay upon the table befoi’e her. Then she 
slit the envelope. It was only a note, and so 
bright and cheery that the rest of the hoiiscliold 
might have reaa it at the same time w’ltliout 
connecting it in any way with her suddenly 
whitened cheeks, and pitiful little gasp of tears 
she was too proud to shed. *' 

‘Arc yer the:«, miss? Yer ma is ’oine, and 
callin’ for yer like mad !* The servant's voice 
brought her back with a start to every-day duties 
and trials. 

‘He will be happy with her—God bless him !’ 
fn her earuestness she hod spoken aloud, and if 
,h&e vnicfl quivered somewhat, the prayer itself 

strong. ‘God bless him ; I mean- God 

. them both,* said the girl in England. 


INCH-OAILLIACH, LOCH LOMOND. 

[The island bunal-place of Clan-AIpine, Tvscmhllng, from 
Rossdhu, a reclining body with folded arms.] 

No more Olan-Alpine’s pibroch wakes 
Loch Lomond’s hills and waters blue ; 

‘Hail to the Chief’ no longer breaks 
The quiet sleep of Roderick Dliif: 

Enwrapjied in })cace the islands gleam 
Like emerald gems In sapphire set, 

And, far away, as in a dream, 

Float purple fields nheie heroes met. 

Inch-Cailiiach—island of the blest' 

Coluinba's daughter, jKissing fair, 

With folded aims ui>on her breast, 

Rests soft in sunset radiance there ; 

A vision sweet of fond Elaine, 

And floating barge of Cainelot, 

Upon her brow no truce of [Miin, 

And on hei heart * Foi^et me not.* 

Forget tli<T, saintly guardian Nay, 

From <liKtant lands across the sea 
To this lone islv 1 fondly stray 

With song an<1 garland flesh for thee; 

I trace the old Inscriptions dear. 

Fast fading now fr<>m moital ken. 

And through the .silvered lichens {ioer 
To load MaoAliiine’s name again. 

My mother’s name, a sacred link 

Which binds me to the storied i>a«t; 

A rainbow bridge fiom biink to brink, 

Which spans with light the contuiiea vast. 

Two hundred years ' Clan-Alpine’s pine 
Has struck its toots in other lands ; 

My jiulses tliiill to trace the sign 

And touch the cioss with reverent hands. 

All luiu here ’—the shiine is dust. 

The chaptd wall a shapeless mound ; 

But natuie guaids with loving trust, 

And ivy twines her tendiils round 
The liuinbtu slab, iiiore fitting fai 
Than gilded dome for Scotia’s line ; 

The open sky and northeni star 
Become the chieftains of the pine. 

The light streams out from fair Rossdhu 
Acioss the goUlen-tinted wave; 

That crumbling keep, that ancient yew. 

Still mark a aoithy foeman’s gi'ave ; 

But waim the hearts that now await 
Our coming at the open door, 

With love and friendship at the gate, 

And beacou-liglits along the shore. 

Deal Scotia ! evenuore moi e dear 
To loyal sons in every land ; 

• Strong in a race that knew not fear. 

And for man’s freedom dared to stand : 

Ay, dearer for thy. songs that float 
Like UiisUe-down o’er land and sea, 

And strike the universal note 
Of love, and faith, and liberty. 

Wallaob Bbuob. 
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OUR CHIMNEYS. 

When the soot in a flue catches fire, we say the 
chimney is on fire, thereby inferring that the 
flue is the chimney. However, in point of fact 
our chimneys must be allowed to consist of three 
parts of equal dignity and use: the chiinney- 
piecc wilh its fireplace; the flue; and the 
chimney-stack, with its chimney-pot**, or chim¬ 
ney-cans UR they are called in boiiie parts of the 
country. Not to take from the right of the flue 
to the first consijlcration, which colloquy may 
have conferred upon it, it may be mentioned 
that change and progress have made their marks 
oil this item of domestic construction, as in 
much else. Instead of the wide sqnaiish ascend¬ 
ing passng(*8 our ancestors made for the ogress 
of the smoke from the great wood-tires they 
kindled on their level hearths, we have gradu¬ 
ally contacted these necessary outlets, especially 
since the general use of coal. And since the 
invention ami adoption of the sweeping-machine, 
we have made their form as nearly cyliinlrual 
as possible, so that the operations of the circular 
brush shouhl be cfl’ectiiul. AVe may add, too, 
that with the prohibition of chimney-sweeping 
by means of young boys climbing up them, a 
dork and heavy page of cruelty and hardship 
has been, liajjpily, tom out of the book of life 
for ever. 

On the chimney-piece has been lavished all 
that art has to give—colour, form, and propor¬ 
tion. Heraldry, too, with its mottoes, has lent 
it adornment; and even Holy Writ has been 
difeplayed upon it Our old castles and manor- 
houses and peel towers, and ancient burgages, 
have handed down to us viany fine old chimney- 
pieces. The * Jew’s house’ iu Lincoln gives us 
a very early example. I^ some very ancient 
specimens whereof the fine is in the thickness 
of the wall, there arc semicirciitar hcai'ths re¬ 
ceding into the thickn^s of the wall with semi- 
<drculw mantels projecting over them, the two 
semicircles thus forming a completed circle. But 
the chimney in the old Norman house in Lincoln, 

■ . ■ ... 


know’n as the ‘Jew’s hoiisei' projects beyond the 
wall, beginning with the fi‘X)r o! the first story, 
and rests upon an arch ovei the opening giving 
access from the street. There is another interest¬ 
ing ‘early’ chimney-piece now falling to pieces 
iu a ruined peel tow^r on a moor at Edlingham. 
Instead of the one huge stone we generally find, 
there is a row of small stones little more than 
a foot square stretching across the opening* for 
the fireplace from jamb to jamb. ^ Each atone 
in this row has its two side-edges cut into a 
jMilteni so arranged, alternate^', that the edge 
of one dovetails into that of the next, thus, 
forming the series into n compact mass. On 
either aide of the fii'eplace is a square recess 
in the miisonry, which may liave been an 
ambry or a niche for the reception of lights. 
There aiii traces of the stone groining of the 
roof ami of the windows, from which we may 
gather some impressions of the aspect of the 
old life leTl in the place before it was unroofed 
and nnpaved, and before weeds were growing 
in ovci-y chink, and grass covering up each 
mound of ruin aroiiml. In the long winter 
ctenings, near this chimney-jnece, the knight 
who lived in this tower would gather about 
himself not only the niemhers of his family, 
hut his household, his husbandmen, and such 
strangers as desired his ho8]>itality. Here, ell 
would partake of the evening meal, recount the 
incidents of the day, or give an ac^unt of 
their toil, and 1 ‘elate those legends forAhe general 
amusement that we now collect with so much 
pains. 

The chimncy-pieces of a later period, such aa 
thc«e in the manor-house, Soutli Wraxall, a few 
miles from Batli, have mottoes and posies on 
them. One of these says, ‘ Death seizes all* But 
brevity has •not been always considered neces¬ 
sary, A mantel-piece only recently uncovered 
in an up-stairs room in a house in Tewkesbury 
was found to have the following long inscripo 
tion pai!ite<l upon it in black-letters with tid 
initials: ‘Three things pleseth booeth God and 
man: Concord between bretheren; Amytte 
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>etwene nwfgnboipn: And a juan and hia 'wife 
>that agmui well togetlier. Fewer things hartj 
niBch the eole of man; Teetrea, smooke, wynde, 
and the worat of all to see hie freilde nnlnckye 
and hia lorn happye. These tyro things are rare 
sene: A fayer youoge woman with ought a 
Ipyer. A younge man with ought myertb, an 
dM useaeror without money. Any great fuyer 
wfth ongUt music.’ As a rule, however, tlie 
ia^cription was as short ns that winch Lord 
Armstrong has cause<l to be placed on the 
«himney-piece on his dining-room at Cragaide: 
^East or west, hnrne is best’ Nearly every 
chimney-piece in the chief rooms of Elizabethan 
mansions will be seen to be thus cmbelliBlicd, 
enr with heraldic sctilptuce. One, in the manor- 
house at South ^y^axall, mentioned above, has 
four figures on it: rnulenec, .histice, Aritlimetic, 
and Geometry. A little later, festoons of flowers 
beautifully carved in marble or oak omanieiitefl 
many chimney-pieces, whilst more ambitious 
acnlptui^ ndorn/i<l tlfi^se in the highe-«t phice'<. 
'Panels of iuiu^)les of various colonra, and columns 
of varied coloured marble**, have lx*cn also Ireely 
used to produce richness of clTeit lor some cen¬ 
turies. We must conclude that some of the 
inscriptions had a superstitious origin ; for in 
Bailey’s Diction.iry there occurs tliis detinition: 
‘Arse-verso—a spell written on an house to pre¬ 
vent it fr<im burning.’ 

Xa we approach the old resiliences of our 
forefathers ^rom a distance, the thiinney-stacks 
and gilded vanes and Uperiiig gables give us 
our first impressions of their gnmdeur and anti- 

S uated repose. Over the tojis of the trees in 
le long avenues or wide ]>arks they rise in 
tliair well-poised groujjs, noticeably. Approach¬ 
ing Oallaly Ca-tle, for instance, Mv’allaly C.istle, 
built on a height, C'alhdy (’astle down in a 
night,’ we sec the grouped chnnney-sUicks against 
the fir-chid hill-side before we see its palatial 
front and extended wings • or, approacliiug 
‘Hai’dwick Hall, more glass than wall,’ \ie must 
first ailmire its Elizabethan stalk-luce btucks. 
The same fact is to be noted nearly everywhere, 
and certainly in tlie instance of the grand old 
mansion Queen Eli/abctli’s Lord Burleigh built 
close to Stanifiml; for over the low-lying grern 
meadows, over the wimling river, over the chofet- 
nut trees In the gr(*at park, bland up tlicse 
crowning efforts of the arcliitecl, with vigilant 
scanning outlook. The chimney-stacks at Hamp¬ 
ton Courts ton, arc a fine btudy of graceful and 
intrepid combinations. Inihake^peare must have 
callea 13 Ihind some such cluster when he made 
Henrv say, os a sign of ill-portout utteml- 
ing tue birth of Gloster, ‘ The raven rook’d her 
on the chimney’s top’; and Smith, the weaver, 
avers of Jack Oa<le, ‘Sir, lie made a ehininey 
in my fathcr^s house, and the bricks ai‘c alive 
at this day to testify it.’ 

In the Tenuis Court Lane, .^or instance, there 
are groups of chimneys that can but evoke 
delight in the minds of those who are verbcnl 
in the laws of construction and possess an eye 
for the picturesque. They rise from the ground 
.Jn a wide and massive base thrown out bohllv 
,|r^ the lines of kitchens and offices to which 
' h^l<mg, and as tliey rise, stage upon stage, 
.are , gathered together, narrowing and: 
Iwiag, sometimes with stepped gabling,! 


sometimes with sloped weathering, sometxxnas 
with embrasured parapet Work, tiu the stadcs 
rise high out of the mass clear n^inst the sky; 
and on each stack ai'e tlie richly-wrought chim¬ 
ney-pots of the Tudor period, each of a different 
design, zigzag, hexagonal, spiruL or interlace^ 
all capped with the same mouldings and other 
details, which lost touch gives uniformity to the 
rich variety. 

And as w*e approach our modern manufac¬ 
turing towns, it IS the tall chimneys that first 
point out their locality. Many of these chim¬ 
neys are four hundred feet high, and some of 
them are still higher. One, in Glasgow, is four 
hundred and tliirty-five feet high, and tapewi' 
from a base measuring forty feet to a summit of 
tliirtcen feet and a half, only. These fabrics 
require a particular skill and caution in their 
erection ; lor not only has their weight upon 
their foundations to be calculated, but the pres¬ 
sure of the winds and the efiecte of heat and 
gases have to be taken into consideration. When 
there is a foundation of rock to be dealt with, 
matters arc simplified ; hut when there i** clay, 
marl, gravel, or sand, various expedients must 
be used to ensure stability, and prevent sub¬ 
sidences that would result in ‘leaning towers.’ 
Sometimes ii'on and timber jiilcs aro diiven in 
to secure the requiste solidity ; and sometimes 
wide well-likc excavations are filled wnth con¬ 
crete for the purpose, and tlien heavy ramming 
and heavy weighting are brought to bear. In 
a rough sort of way it is reckoned that the 
foundation of a tall chimney-bhaft upon coui- 
prebbiblc ground should be nut less than about 
a qnaitcr of its height. Being so smoky and 
grimy, we are not accustomed to nspociute them 
with any idcafa of beauty; yet, in (he sinoke- 
lesfe atmosphere of an Italian town, structures 
of a similar tall and slim outline art* generally 
allowed to be picturesque. Aiul thus we'get 
at the fact that it is the smoke and its eticets 
that disaseocinte them with those things of 
beauty that are joys for ever. When the efforts 
arc bucceshful ot those ardent s]>in‘ts who are' 
aiming at making the consumption of smoke 
compulsory, a very little expenditure would 
make our tower-like bhafts ns jdeasing in effect 
as those of Pisa ami Tkdogiia. As it is, standing 
on the High bevel Bii<lge at KewcasUc-upon- 
Tyno, and looking either up or down the river, 
its banks stiulded with hundreds of tall taper¬ 
ing chimneys (wo and tliree and four humii'ed 
leet high, wreathed in gray clouds of smoke, 
its waters burdened with countless black and 
white ships, with people looking like. specks 
moving about ou the mysterious wdiarfs and 
flat quays, and vehicles that are toy-like ja 
their minuteness plying about, one must allow 
the nineteenth century has wonders of its own. 
Again, crossing the green country wdth its woo^ 
and wolds, and hills ami dales, and coming within 
sight of marvellous Manchester, almost imlisoded 
with masses of tall chimneys that lift up their' 
heads veiled in gray haze to the in visible sky, 
we see a sight our ancestors never saw. 

Charles II. levied a tax on chimneys in 1663, 
This was considered very biuxlenBome, especially 
as it was enforced by persons who had an in¬ 
terest in collecting os much revenue as they 
could. There is an old contemporary ballad 










getting forth the dislike the honeewives of the 
dey had to the domiciliary Tisits of the col¬ 
lectors of the tax; 

is not one old dame in ten and searoh ^e nation 
through, 

But if you talk of ehunney-mea will spare a curse or 
two. 

After a nm«of six-and-twenty' years the ob¬ 
noxious levy was abolished by William Ill. 
The mention of the circumstance is sudicient 
to bring to mind the cosy ingle-nooks, the stately 
mantel-pieces, the glowing embers on the wide 
hearths, of those old times, whereof the return¬ 
ing taste for ingle-nooks and mirrored over¬ 
mantels is but a reflection. 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE ROWANCR OF A UTIEOK. 

CHAPTER XLIL—WE BAIL AWAY. 

It did not take me long to recover my breath. 
The swim had, indeed, comparatively speaking, 
been a short one ; there was no tide tliat 1 Iiacl 
been in any degree RouHiblc of; ami 1 had lust 
nothing but breath, thanks to my eagerneas, to 
the riotous tumult of spirits tliat had nerved my 
limbs with steel and rendered me unconscious 
of fatigue. I crawled up the ladder and peered 
over the rail. The gloom lay heavy upon the 
quai’ter-deck and waist, and objects were hard 
to distinguish. All wixs motionless, however, 
there and on the forecastle ; but 1 could now 
discern two figures walking on the p(M)p on the 
port side. The spanker-boom and imzyen-miist 
and the several fittings of skylight an<l com¬ 
panion, and so on, had concealed them troni my 
observation whilst 1 swam, approaching the ship 
as 1 had on the staihoanl side. Their Hhapes 
showed tolerably clear against the stars that 
sparkled over the rail and betwixt the squares 
of the rigging, and I stood staring with no more 
of me showing over the line of bulwarks than 
my bead till tliey ha«l eomo to the rail that 
protected the break of the poop, and I then made 
out that one of tliem was Miss Tenqfie. 

This convinced me that the other must be 
Wetherly, for it was not to be imagined that the 

f irl would seek retime from even a more fright- 
ul loneliness than tiers was in the society of 
young Forrest 

At that instant I heard a long wild halloa 
dimly cominu through the steady breeze from 
the sliorc. The cry was followed by another and 
yet another, and then it seemed to me that it 
was re-echoed from off the water some distance 
ahead of us. I sprang in a hound on to the 
dpek, and in a breath had armed niystjf with an 
iron belaying-pin j and now if that man were 
Forrest with whom Miss Temple was, 1 was 
.rea<ly for him ! In a mAment 1 had gained the , 
poop. The cries a'»liore had brought the pair to ' 
A dead halt, and they stooi^ listening. Now that 
I was on the poop I perceived by the build of 
the fiigure of the man that it was Wetherly, and 
rushed up to him. Tlie girl recoiled with a 
loud shriek on seeing me, as well she might; 
for, having partially undressed myself, I was 
clothed from top^ to toe in white ; I was dripping 
wet besides, which moulded my attire to my 


and limbs as though ^ bad been cast in 
plaster of Paris, and «ny sudden apparition was 
as if I had shaped myself out of the air. 

‘Is that you, Wetherly I’ I cried. 

‘Gracious,* mum, it’s Mr Hugclale!* he 
roared. 

The girl uttered another shriek, came in a 
bound to me and flung* her arms round ^y 
nock. 

Now the halloaing ashore was incessant, and 
the wihl cries sounding through the wind were 
ns though the islands had been suddenly invaded 
by an army of frenzied cannibals. 

‘My dearest PI cried, letting forth my heart 
in that moment of being clasped and clung to 
by her whom I had laiig loved and was risking 
my life to save, ‘it is 1 indeed! * But release me 
now, my darling girl. We must get the barque 
under weigh instantly.—Wetherly, where is 
Forrest V * 

‘ Dead, sir.’ 

* Detui P 1 criad. • * 

‘Shot dead by Miss Temple’s hand, sir,* he 
exclaimed. 

The girl let fall her arms from my neck, 
essayed to speak, struggled n little with her 
breath, and fell agamst me in a «lead swoon. 

‘Your coat, Wetherly,* 1 shouted; ‘off with 
it, man, ami make a pillow for the lady’s bead. 
Quick ! ]f the long-boat sculls ashore am} the 
crew enter her before we can slip, we are both 
of us dead men.* • 

He instantly slij>ped off his jacket; and ten- i 
derly, but swiftly, I laid the girl down, firet 
fleeing the collar of her dress and no more, for 
there was time for no more. 

‘Jump for the cabin lamp, Wetherly,’ I cried ; 
‘don’t stop to ask any quc.stiona. We must 
knock out a shackle, and let the chain go over¬ 
board. That is what is now to be done.* 

lie rushed off the poop, 1 in his wake. The 
lamp was very dimly burning, but it enabled us 
to find wjmt we wanted in the caipenter’s chest; 
and whilst I held the light to a sliackle that 
was just foiward of the wimUaes barrel, he let 
drive, aiul the cable went with a roar through 
the iron hawiM?-pipc. 

• ‘ We niiiKt now get the topsail on her and blow 
awav,’ I cried. 

Tlie conviction that the men would view him 
as my confederate and have his life if they TOt 
uboai’d, put an incredible activity into his liin^ 
which were habitually slow of motion. We fled 
to where the topsail clewlines were Jjelayed, and 
let them go, and then liaml over hand dragi^ 
home the sheets, which, being of chain, travelled 
through the sheave-holes very readily. 

The light brt^eze w’as oft* the starboard quarter. 

I at once starboarded the helm, and, to my 
infinite delight, fouml the barque responsive to 
tlie tium of the spokes, ])roving that, snail-like 
as might he her progress, she at least had steero^ 
way upon her. This brought the land upon the 
starboard blam. I then steadied the helm, quite 
sure that the craft would steer herself for a few 
minutes. 

As I ran forward I witnessed Miss Temple in 
the act of sitting upright. 1 sprang to her ride 
and lifted her to fier feet, and held her for 
perhaps a minute with her face upon tny shoulder 
until she should have recovered hersell 
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*Sii ost^ls eky^hV I exclaimed, * until yon 
{eel equal to asaistli^ tu, and then come to our 
help, tor we greatly need you.* 

She understood me, but was top weak and 
dazed as yet to be of use. The shouts from 
the shore were incessant. The men must have 
heard the chain cable as it rattled througli tlie 
hiPyse-pipe, and I judged th^ were yelling to 
the ship, as tliough hailing Forrest; but they 
were too far distant for their syllables to reach 
Vfi. 1 spent a breathless moment in sweeping 
the sea towards the mouth of the lagoon, and on 
a sudden saw the boat like a drop of ink on the 
star*touched shadow of tlic water; but I heard 
no sounds of her being sculled—which would be 
the fellow’s only chance v)f getting ashore—nor 
could 1 catch the' least sign of his figure. 

My immediate business now was to get the 
foretopsail mast-hea<led as best we could. There 
was a little winch just abaft the luaiimiast, and 
by this means we contrived to hoist tlie fore- 
topsail, though not, as will be supposed, to a 
*taut leech,’ os sailors call it. Vet the cloths 
showed a wide surface to the wind, and already 
the nimble frame of the little bannie, yielding 
to the summer pressure aloft, was &li<ling along 
very nearly as fast iis the men could have urged 
the heavy long-boat through the water, suppos¬ 
ing them to nave recovei‘e«l her and to be in 
pursuit. 

Catching up the girl’s hand, which I pressed 
to my lips "before speaking, I asked her to 
accompany mo to ibc wheel, that she might 
hold the helm steady and keep the barque 
straight before the wind. 

‘There is no time,’ I exclaimed as I hastened 
aft with her, ‘to utter more than the few 
syllables necessary to effect our escape. We 
must heap all tlie canvas we can manage to 
spread upon the ship. We must contrive to 
blow away out of sight of that island before 
the breeze fails, or the men will bo giving chase 
in the long-boat* 

She grAspe<l the spokes in silence. The bin¬ 
nacle lamp was unlighted, and the card lay in 
gloom. 1 bade her take note of a star that stood 
like a jewel at the extieme end of the stirboaril 
main-yardarm, an<l swiftly directed her how 
move the wheel, if that star swung from the einl 
of the spar, so as to bring it back again to its 
place. 1 then sprang to the main-rigging, and 
completed the work I aimed at. When this 
was done, 1 raced aft to the wheel and put it 
down. But 1 could do no more. My strength 
bad failed 'me, and 1 was incapable of further 
exertions. ^ 

‘Hold the wheel, will you, Wetherly,' said I, 
‘I am pretty nearly spent. I must mt a bit. 
Thanks be to God, we are safe now, I believe ;* 
and 60 Baying, 1 sunk wearily upon the stem 
gratings. 

Miss Temple went hastily toothe cabin, carry¬ 
ing with her the lamp with which Wetherly 
had kindled the mesh in the binilacle. In a 
few minutes she returned with a tumbler of 
brandy-and-water, which she put to my lips. 
* 1 swallowed the contents greedily, for I was not 
parched with thirat, but my nerves sorely 
the stimulant I took her hand and 
her to sit by my side, and continued to 
bar hand, scarcely equal to more just then 


than a few rapturous exclamations over our 
deliverance, the delight 1 felt in being with her 
again, the joy in Mlieving that I Bnonld now 
be able to redeem my promise mid restore her 
in safety to her mother. Her replies were 
mere murmurs. Indeed, her own emotions were 
overwheltiiiiig. I could hear her sobbing then 
and see her by the starlight smiling; but she 
kept her eyes fixed on my face; soaked as 
1 still was to the skin with salt water, she 
leaned against me, as though she needed the 
assurance of actual contact to convince her that 
I was with her once more. 

But by this time the island had molted into 
the sciiitillnnt dusk of the,sky. Kothing showed 
hut the lifjuul sweep of the indt "0 line of 
horizon. Another hour of such sailing as this 
would convey us out of all possibility of reach 
of the long-boat, supposing the men should 
recover her; for slie was without mast or sail j 
the utmost exertion of the rowers could scarcely 
get more than three or three and a half miles 
an hour out of her ; tlien again I had shifted 
the barque’s coiu^c, and would shift it again, 
presently. 

‘Tell mo now about Forrest?* I exclaimed, 
breaking a silence of fatigue and emotion that 
had la«>ted some few minutes. 

1 felt the >hudder that ran through my com¬ 
panion in the cliibp of her hand. 

‘Did I imdcrstand that you shot him?’ 

‘It is too dreadful to speak of,’she said in a 
low voice. 

‘It was like this, sir,* exclaimed Wetherly. 

‘ Forrest an<l me had agreed to keep a four 
houiV lookout. He was to stand from eight to 
twelve. I lay down on the fo’c’sle, believing 
the Imly safe below, where she’d been pretty 
nigh ever since you and the men went ashore. 
I was awoke by a noise that sounded to me 
like the report of a gun. It was then about six 
bells, sir. Well, as I reached the quarter-deck 
the lady came out of the cabin. The light was 
burning dim, just as you found it when you 
j came aboard. She held a pistol in her hand, 
and she says to me quite coolly: “A man 
came into my cabin ,)ust now. I heard him 
liying the handle of my door, and I took up 
this pistol, and when he walked in, I said : 

‘ Who are you ? What do you want V he 
answered ; and I pointed my pistol at him and 
lii-ed. I believe 1 have killed liini. Will you 
go and sec?” I thought she was walking in 
her sleep, so cool she talked, i went to her 
cabin, and saw Forrest lying upon the deck. 
I turned him over, and he was stone dead ; 
shot tlirougli the heart, 1 reckon. 1 dragged 
his body into your cabin, where it’s alymg 
now. The la<ly then asked to keep company 
with me on the poop ; and so it was you found 
us awalkiug together, sir.* 

‘Brave Louise!’ 1 murmured, moved to the 
utterance of her Christian name, though this 
was tlie fn-st time f hod ever given it her, 
close and ceaseless m our association hi^ boon. 

But what she had done was a thing not to 
be referred to again now. I felt the piteous¬ 
ness of her distress, shame, and hoiTor in her 
silence; by-and-by she would be able to speak 
of it collectedly, if there were need indeed to 
recur to it at all 
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fear of the boat overhaulmg us row, I 
Ihicfc, Wetkerly!’ I exclaimed. 

^Oh, no, sir; without e’er^a sail to spread 
either.—That swim of yourb was a bold venture, 
Mr Uugdale. Ye must ha* managed the job in 
first-rate style. Wasn't no lookout kept V 
• His questions led me into telling the stoiy. 
Miss Temple listened eagerly, our hands remain¬ 
ing locked : again and again she broke into an 
exclamation with some cry of alarm, some ejacu¬ 
lation of sympathy. ‘You called me brave just 
now,’ she said; ‘but how is your behaviour to 
be expressed V 

‘D’ye think there’s any chance of the men 
recovering that boat?’ inquired Wetheily. ‘The 
chaps told me when they came aboard to furl 
the canvas that tliere was nothen to cat or drink 
upon the island saving what thejM taken. If 
they should lose the boat, it must go hard with 
them, sir.' 

‘ They will not lose their boat unless the fellow 
who was in chaise of her lay dead drunk in her 
bottom: an improbability ; for 1 saw him walk 
on steady legs to her. My one chance lay in 
his being asleep. Make your niiad easy : he was 
awakened long ago by the yells of the men, uii<l 
by this time the boat lies snug at the beach of 
the lagooiL’ 

‘Mr Dugdale,’ he answere<l, ‘1 shall be despe¬ 
rate gla<l, I slmll, when this liero woyage is over. 

1 should only just like to see my way to getting 
enough out of it to set up for myself ashore, for 
this here’s been a job as has properly rickeneil 
me of the sea, and so I don’t mind telling ye, 
sir.’ 

‘There'll be the salvage of this craft,’ said I; 
‘you can have my ahaiH?, and I’m sure Miss 
Temple will give you hers.’ 

*C)h, certainly,’ »he cxclaiine<l. 

‘Then there’il be your own share,’ I went on. 
‘We have to carry the ship in safety to a poit 
first of all. If we can’t pick np hands as we go 
along, we three will have to manage as best we 
can. I don’t doubt we shall contrive it; and 
then you will easily see your way to a few 
hundreds.’ I 

I saw him grin broadly by the niingle<l light i 
of the binnacle and star-shine. It was proper to j 
fill him with hope, and to present to his limited | 
understanding something very definite to work 
upon. 

Tlie breeze seemed to freshen as we drew away. 
The barque was now heeling prettily, throwing 
the water in awhile curl ot sea off her weather 
bow, and her wake ran far into the liquid gloom 
astern, into which I would again and again send a 
glance, governed yet by an agitation of spirits and 
an animation of alarm which my judgment pro- 
Hpunceil ridiculous. But I was wet, througli; 
qud now that we were safe, the vessel gliding 
with swiftness through the clear shadow of the 
night, my shipmate Louise tranquil in the 
full realisation of our sudden and complele 
deliverance, I could find ^dsure to feel a little 
chilly. So, leaving her with a promise that I 
should shortly return, and telling Wetherly to 
keep the barque steady as she was going, I 
picked up the cabin lamp, that was still feebly 
burning upon the deck, and descended the com¬ 
panion steps. I paused to look around me iq>on 
the famili^ interior in which Miss Temple and I 


had passed so many hours of distress and wretch¬ 
edness with an exekmatiou of gratitude to 
for bis merciful preservation of us, and then went 
to my cabin {o habit myself in such dry gai'nients 
as I might find in Captain Braine’s locker. X 
opened tlie door, but recoiled with an involun- 
tary cry. I had forgotten Forrest 1 and there lay 
the dead body of the man right in fronl^*of 
me. 1 entered the cuddy, hung up the lamp 
end went on deck. 

‘Miss Temple,' I exclaimed, ‘will you kindly 
hold the wheel for a few minutes ?’ 

She rose and grasped the spokes. Wetherly 
understooil me, and followed me below in 
silence. 

‘ We must toss the body overboard,’ said I; 
‘ there can be no luck for the sliip with such an 
object as that as a part of her freight, and Miss 
Temple must be heli>ed to forget the hotror of the 
night that’s going.’ * 

Between us we picket^ up the corpse, very 
quickly conveyed it throiigk Uic companion 
hutch, went forward with it where the darkness 
lay licavy, and dropped it over the bulwarks. 

‘Tliat\ how they wouhl have served you, sir,’ 
said Wetherly. 

‘ And you,’ said I, 

‘Yes, I know it!’ he answered in a voice of 
agitation. 

We returned ‘ to the wheel, which Wetjierly 
took from Miss Temple, who seated herself with 
me just beliind it on the gratings,‘and there we 
held a council. Our business must be to get to a 
poi*t as soon as possible. Should we head away 
lor the islands of the Low Archipelago bearing 
north-west with a chance of falling in with a 
Ycascl cruising amongst them who would lend us 
two or three men to help us in navigating the 
' barque, or should wo steer a due east course for 
I Valparaiso, that lay about two * thousand six 
hundred miles distant? 

Our resolution was rapidly formed. The 
islands iqight yield us no help; wc ran the risk 
: of runiimg ashore upon the hundred reefs of 
that then little-kuowii navigation ; abundance of 
the natives of the groiqw were inau-ealers, and 
we ccitainly had not deliveral ourselves from the 
perils we ran through enforced association with 
the carpenter and his crew merely to iiigloriouely 
terminate our adventures by serving to appease 
tiic appetite of a little population of blacks. 

No ; it must be Valparaiso. There we should 
find a city with every species of convenience: a 
consul to advise and assist us; shop^wherc Miss 
Temple could make all necessary puifehases, a 
choice of large ships for tlie pi'lsage home. 
As we conversed, talking with exultation of 
our escape, the day broke ; the stars died out 
in the east; the pale green of dawn went 
lifting like a delicate smoke into the shadow 
of the zenith; the light broadened fast, and the 
sun soared inte a fioshing day of cloudlet 
heaven, of dark-blue ocean wrinkled by the 
bi*eeze. AV^tli a telescope in my hand I sprang 
on to the grating and slowly circled the sea-line 
with the Icnsea The water brimmed bai‘e to the 
sky on all sides. 

‘ We are alone,’ said I, dismounting, and taking 
Miss Temple by the hand whilst 1 looked fondly 
into lier face. ‘ When we were on the wjwck, lit 
was our misery to hunt tiie ocean with &ni^ gm 
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A&d frad ^mlvea«al9&e; and now, thotigh we 
are sUU at sea, loneliness ^ delightful—for it is 
eecf^ freedom, the promise of home.’ 

Her eyes filled witn tears. 

JUNGLE NOTES IN SUMATIU 

Ii has been my fortune to spend some two yeaxs 
In the lel md of Suxodtra, so little known g<. nc 
rjdly to EugUshiiicu, and coutaiumg so many 
rtrasge and cccentnc species of bud, bea<tt, and 
tree. Unfortuiutcly, I am not a scieiilihc man, 
and my ouupation, thit of a tobacco oveiseei, 
did not leaic mt much leisure lor obstrvation , 
but some odd experiences in natural history camt 
under my notice 

One of thc<K. was a crocodile duel on the Batu 
Bara Rivei Our estate was situated a long w ly 
up one of the tnbutarj creeks , and about e\ei\ 
month one oi other oi the o\eiseers, oi ‘assist 
ants,’ bad to go down to the hiodia, or mouth 
of the nioi, to iccene from the Siiigspoic 
steamei the (osli with whuh tliecoolus subsist 
ence monc} wa'» pud I used to embuk eaih 
in the monnng in i little dug out samimi 
paddled by a eoujilc tf Ja^anese, and descen 1 
the creek, win h wound its toitiious wi> tei 
some, miles I ctween lofti Wtdls of the densest 
possible tuiir^l , ind suddenly opened out into 
Uie broad bw^iiling muddy rivei with its. boidei 
of rustling iiipa jiilius, springing fiom the w lUi s 
edge like \ast Icins Heic and thcie weie a lew 
M^flV habititions, wheie two oi thiee women in 
blue ja<ktts and buck red sn/na/s like dni„} 
parrots, came cut to stire ciuioubly at the tuayi 
(sahib) Ihcn mangioves woull leplice the 
nipas, and at length oui destination wis icache I, 
a nuddh (f Utojt huts on the hit bink oi the 
river, with a uowd of sunpans beoelud m iioiit 
of them, two oi three binall junks at am hoi, ml 
beyond, a blight white sandy beach and the 
fallow mudd> sea Insieiiihcant as it Icokcd, 
howevei, i aeiv consideuiule ti ule is ciiiied on 
from tins poit , its stiple product being a s])ceitb 
of cockle, which is found in vast quantities in 
the sand of the beach, and when rather *hi„h, 
» considcied by Miliys ind rinnesc as gieat a 
delicacy as pheasant with ‘nee’ among eeituu 
European* 

On this paiticulor occasion, aftei waiting in iily 
all night m a li,,hter, iiiooied some hilt imlc Ixom 
the wore,, the steamei at lcii,,th ariivcd, and 
deliverecT’the box of dollars Now, four thousan 1 
dollars in »iie box weigh about two Imndud 
Weight, and when it was balanced iii uui sampan, 
and mjself and the two }>iddlers weie aboaid, 
there was barely two inches fieeboaid As soon 
OS there was a stiong tide making, we pubhed 
off, and went lapidly up the river I was very 
drowsy, and was nearly ableepj when a ciy ot 
^Crocodile*’ biought me to a sitting position, 
and about hity yatds ahead 1 saw a nfass ol foam 
and spray aui rounding some block object, which 
in a teW seconds was apparent as two immense 
crocodiles in deadly combat The bowman let 
paddle go in»hiB fnght, and we were driftmg 
1^^ down upon the stzuj^ling monsters, a touch 

which would have sunk us, when the steers 
ante, desperate efioits, managed to altei our 


course, so that vq cleared them by a few 
only An ugly sight it was, the hu^ jaws, with 
their hooked ivory tusks, interlocked, the fore* 
claws deeply anchored in each othet^s sides, the 
stiff armour-clad bodies writhing like a luard’s, 
and the hideous stony green eyes seeming to stait 
Irom their sockets it was not a moment for 
accurate cbtimate, but 1 am sure that either of 
them must have been considerably longer than 
OUI sampan, naiuel}, sixteen feet Just as we 
pissed, one of the in succeeded for the moment in 
ioicmg his antagonist undei watei, and as he did 
60 , stiuck such a blow on the water with Ins tail 
that it sounded like the rcpoit of a duck gun, and 
(omplctely drenched us with spzay, so that I 
thought tor the instant we were swamped The 
stiong ciuieut, however, c uiied us quickly cleiur, 
ami ior ten minuteR wc watched them lolling ovei 
and ovei in a cloud of foam, now deeply reildened, 
; until they sudcleiily sank, and we saw them no 
moie The mens nerves were so shaken that 
thiy siw imn^iiiary crocodilcb in cveiy log, and 
tiiially upset the canoe ibout a mile i^mhoiue, 
luckily in only two feet ct watci 

1 once witnessed a ven comical incident on an 
estite in the Lin^kat district 1 was supei- 
intending the cutting ui a ‘pi iiitin-, load thiough 
dciibc swamp juii„lc, when I heiid a gitat 
luibbuh compoundid ui sliunting and laughing 
oi men and eh itU nng of monke ys On at living 
It the spot 1 i( uud u u )wd oi coolns, Chinese, 
Khu„9, uid Mai lys lookin^ np into a lolty damai 
tne, 111 llu hi inches ol which about a uo/eii of 
the common blnik ma i {ue inonkcjs wcie knp 
mg about in i stite oi ^.iiat txciUnuiii, while 
one oi tlieir numbci who appealed lu some 
way to be fixed to tin tiunk ot the ticc, was 
uttenng the most doleful outciics What had 
hippcncd tj him was it once jppuent He hid 
c'-pud the ciitiauce to a tempting looking cavitj, 
wlmh he ii-htly ]udg I to contain eggs oi 
nestlings, aiiu it onci mseitcd in cxploiiiig 
piw I iiliickily for him the nest was tint 
of a hoinbill, and tlie lidy ot the house being 
it home, the would bo bui„lar was in a 
most unplcmut &en*e ‘LuUj,ht up befoie 
the beik None ot the otliei monkeys, who 
hid by tins tune inciiasul to about twenty, 
attempted to .^o to his assist uice, but contented 
tlumselves with i using a choiU9 of yells, which, 
joined to those ot the dch.^hte<l coohes, weie pei- 
iectly deatciniig Suddenly theie was a lushmg 
«niin I ovcihcad, and the male hud I'etuined 
1 ikin„ 111 the situation at once, he m ule straight 
foi tile tree, md sei/mg the piisonci by the 
Inn lleg in his huge mandibles, gave such a heaity 
tug at it, that the next instmt bud and monkey 
cuue headlong down, but while the former let 
go his hold ind tlew up, the lattei fell with a 
sounding tliiunp on the loid and theta lay A 
(hinainui, oii monkey stew intent, laid hold of 
him, but the animil ivcovciing hiiuselt, made 
Ills teeth meet in his captoi’s leg, who theieupon 
added his howls t> the geneiid uproar Ibe 
male bud sat on guaisl outside the nest for about 
an lioui, when the monkevs, having exhausted 
tlieir stock ot abuse, gradually dispersed, and tlie 
oiiginad cause of the riot ‘went to pot’ the same 
evening 

These hombills are very reniaikable birds X 
can’t unagine any system of natural selection 









ObMptan** ^ttnnt. 

cofuld have developed tlu^ preposterous- 
'looking beaks. Was it oecause^ those with the 
largest beaks could b^t defend their families 
against monkeys and snakes ? But what size of 
b«ak did they start with ? If they were so per¬ 
secuted a race, would not their enemies have 
estenuinated them before they had time to 
develop thei^* W’e^ponB? You can’t, I suppose, 
allow much less than five thousand years for the 
process, and if they had to begin again with a 
I Mak the size of a fowl’s, the monkeys alone 
would ‘ wipe them out ’ in ten years. 

The most common species of hornbill is the 
*rhinocei *08 bird.’ This uncouth fowl is about 
the size of a small turkey, of a aoot;^ black colour, 
with white bars across the under side of the tail 
The beak is as much as fourteen inches in length 
by two and a half inches deep wiieie it joins 
the sku^l, and on top of it, liice another beak 
reversed, is the casque or helmet. Both beak and 
helmet, though strong, are very thin and light, 
being made up in a series of air-cells of thin horn. 
The whole appearance of the bird is most weird 
and uncanny ; but in spite of his looks, he is a 
harmless individual enough, devoted, as has been 
seen, to his iiiatc and family (the Malays say that 
they pair for life). Unfortunately, he luis by no 
means the same tenderness for the families of 
others, and should he chance upon the nest of 
some smaller bird, has no scruple about taking 
the wliole brood in successive gulps like so many 
pills. The Hight of these birds is strong but 
slow, and the peculiar rushing sound of the wings 
can be heard u long distance. Their cry, which 
they utter only when flying, is stai’tlmgly like 
the braying of a donkey. They are very easily 
tamed, and I knew of one that would iollow his 
owner from tree to tree ii>und the estate, regu¬ 
larly presenting himself at ineal.s, and disposing 
of such quantities of bananas that it wits uhnost 
incompi*ehensible whera he could find stowage- 
room for them. The greediness of ‘Piet,’ how¬ 
ever, brt>ught him to an iiiitiinely cud, for he 
choked himself with a lawn-tennis ball. 

There is another species, the great hornbill, an 
equally large bip’, of a mottled gray and brown 
colour, whose central tail-feathers are nearly four 
feet in length, so that the bird when flying forms 
: a perfect cross l^;.ullst the sky. 11 the eaily 
I Spanish and Portuguese discoverars had noticed 
I this biid, they would have named it the * bird of 
' the Santa Cruz.’ The bill of this species is much 
I smaller than that of any of the others, but a 
I much more formidable weapon, being shaped like 
a miiicPs pick, of solid bone, hard as ivory, and 
weighted with a solid helmet of tlie same material. 

; The Malay name for this bird is ^tebang meu- 
tuah,’ or ‘feller of mother-in-law,’ This extra¬ 
ordinary name is accounted for in the following 
way. There was once a iiiau who, *liaving a 
grudge against that luucli-abuscd relative, went 
by night to her house and chopped down the 
pil^ on which it was supported, causing it to fall 
and kill her. iU he stood laughing at the success 
of hie feat, he was changed^iiito this bird, and to 
this day you may hear him repeating the ‘chop,’ 
‘chop,’ and the laughter. The fact is tliat the 
; sounds ore a call to its mate ; and I have several 
; times watched the bird alight on some lofty tree, 
strike several resounding blows against the trunk 
trith the fpont of the casque (not the bill), and 


m 
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burst into a shout of unea^lthly 
louder and mora human than that of the ‘laugher 
ing-jaekasa.’ In a minute or so the sound would 
be repeated from a ilistance, and tlien the mate 
would come slowly sailing across and settle on 
Uie same tree. It is a curious proof of defective 
power of observation, that old residents have told . 
me the sounds were caused by a monkey. * 

Of the latter, the commonest species is the 
afore-mentioned black macaque; but another, 
almost equally plentiful, is the pig-tailed macaqu^ 
the ‘ brok ’ of tne Malays. This monkey is alxmt 
the size of a bull-terrier, and at a distance is 
not unlike one, from its habitual walk being on 
all-four.s and its general dog-like carriage. This 
is, 1 believe, the most mtful and intelligent of all 
monkeys, and is the one trained by the Malays to 
gather cocoa-nuts and durians. But, like all their 
race, they ore spiteful ‘unchancy’ brutes, and 
never safe to handle. You can never ti'ust A 
monkey, however tame lie appears, as the late 
Frank Buckland found to^is (pst on mora than 
one occasion. I have several times ^eii a monkey, 
which after being some time' in captivity hud 
made an excursion into the jungle, set upon by , 
his wild ralatives, and iguominiously hunted back i 
to the abodes of men. 1 don’t know how to | 
account for this. DiU they think that his morals 
or manners had deteriorated in the society of the 
anthropoids who couldn’t climb trees, and didn’t 
know how to screech V 

Then there aie the gibbons, those marvellous 
trapeze and horizontal-bar performers, with their 
almost bird-like ilighta from tl’ee-top to tree-top, 
and their chorus of melancholy bootings at moiir- 
iiig and evening. 1 only once saw a specimen of 
tlie siamang in captivity at the house of a Malay 
chief ut Birdang. It was about three feet high, 
but the stretch of its arms was over five feet. A 
!<ad-louking depressed creature it seemed, as it 
moved awkwardly about the floor, tripping itself 
up with its own arms ; but once among tbe rafters 
ol the i*oof, it moved with tbe agility of a spider. I 
Of its gigUntic ralativc the orang-utan, I am able 
to give but few particulars. But I may at least 
observe that it is rather Itulieroiis to any one who 
has a smattering of the Malay tongue to see him 
fro<tueul]y styled orang-utang, which signifies 
literally ‘a man in debt,’ utong being in Maligr 
‘debt,’ while ‘utan’ is ‘forest’ or jungle. But 
1 always found this name iucoinprehensible to 
the Deli Malays, whose imme for the onimal is 
‘ mowas.’ The Buinatrau species appeara to be 
totally different in its habits from that of Borneo, 
which apjiroaches human dwellingaT ®ven 
plundeis gardens. In Deli, at alf even^ it 
inhabits only the densest rattan swam|:^ of such 
a nature that any attempt at obsciyation of ito 
habits would be impossible; and it makes (0. 
instantly at the approach of man. It is certCuh, 
however, that it attains an enormous size, folly 
equalling the niiudi-dcbated African gorilla.^ T&ose 
specimens m hich have reached Eurape alive are 
mere pigiuiSs. I have seen skins in the posseS; 
sion of natives (Bataks) whose oridnol owners 
must have been something terrible to wholdj pne,^ I 
indeed, could not have been less than six fpet \ 
high and two across tbe shoulders, though I 
arms and legs bad not been preserved, ^he h4^ i 
on this skin was eighteen inches long. , " | 

I also saw at a Batok house a skuu of ft j 
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evidently W very old ftpeaimea, whose teeth and 
!|aw6 were xso wmt mimortn strength to that of a 
tiger. I tried to buy it, but the owner would 
not part with it, and told a long story as to how it 
came into his possession From his want o£ front 
1 teeth and his defeotive Malay, he was almost 
unintelligible, but I made out that it liad been 
slSijn either by his father or giaiidfather, after a 
desperate encounter, and indeed the deep cuts in 
the bone must have been done by a strong aim 
and a heavy u eapon 

One or two small specimens I saw in captuity, 
but Uiey seemed to nave less intelligence than 
any animal 1 cici saw, and icminded me in all 
their actions of Chinese coohos alter an oieidose 
of opium It 18 very possible that their captors 
may have ‘hocussetl’ them with that or some 
thing sunilai to keep them from escaping Ihcie 
IB a ^licf among certain of the Snmati m nitiics 
of the CMstencc of a creatuie hilfape, hilf 
demon, which feeds on human Utah, and decoys 
Its victims into the lun^lc by imitating the 
laiightci of women Mint foundition thcic is 
for this I don t know, piubably none, except the 
cannibal practices of the Jlitaks but it is not 
at all the kind of thing to icmcinbci in the 
depths of those gloomy, nir,htmiiish, swamp 
]ungle«, with only two or tUice chicken lieu ted 
Javanese in company At such times the snd Icn 
app^aiauce of a full sired nuuns would be highly 
calcuiuted to *iiz the liar’ ior the moment, it not 
longer 

The ti„er is plentiful enough but is not hel 1 
in much dread Ihcy aic much nuie ficquciit 
in the older settled distiuts than in vii.,in 
jungle One reisou foi this is that in Deli 
pioper, where tobacco planting has been earned 
on toi many years, the lielK whi h have been 
pUuted, and, as is the piactiec illoued to ho 
fallow foi '*ix or seven jeirs ha\e become coverc I 
uitli a dense gi>wtli ot lallanj or suoidgiiss, 
thus iflordmg ju^t the eovei thit the ti„tr likes 
But though then tiaeks may be louud thickly 
on the loads iinin Uately buiioundnip, the lai^e 
touu of Mcdui, they veiy seldom itttek human 
beings, and aie not veiy dcstimtive even 1) 
cattle 1 do not lemembez hilt a lo/eti cases ot 
man eating m two years But the} liavc a verv 
strong penchant for dog tiesh, so much so th it i 
dog left outside the liou*,e at iii^ht uiU most 
certainly be eainol ofi In one inslvnce, two 
Germans were sitting in the vciiuda ot i house 
in brood daylight about tout i m, with one of 
the gieat useless mongrels so much atiectel by 
Gcimantf fiiug on the top of the woolen steps 
The hou^e i^cd a load on which parties of coolies 
were coming an I going ever} Ine mmules 
Suddenly, a tigex, which had been lying come ilcd 
m the deep load side ditch, dished up the steps 
and dmppeaied into the lallanq, do„ in moutli, 
before the astonished men could rise iiom then 
seats I lemembet a fine }Oun^ half „iown ti„ci 
trapped a few yeais ago in Langkat whose stoin ich 
contmiied a large number of frog6--c\n odd diet 
for a tiger 

Tiger hunting, as understood in Indi i, is im 
, practicable in Sumatia, oi at anyrate in the coast 
outnoto, from the impenetrable nature of the 
jungle imd the exti^mefy unhealthy climate, ancl 
^tno of all kinds, though :retirmg before the 
ijpi^ceo plantations, is little molested The woik 


on a tobacco estate is so heayy an4 conUnuoTUk 
that Europeans have no leisuife for sport, an4 
the Malays as long os they can get xice and fish, 
will never trouble themsehes about the game, 
much of which is foibidden them by Islam^ 
But the pagan Malayans of the inteiior, Batak% 
Allas, &c, have no more sciuples about food than 
hjenas min, horse, ihinoceros, orangutan, or 
snake, no matter how tough or how ‘far gone,’ 
are alike to them, and they aie very clever 
tiappers, and expert at poisoning the ‘sumpiton* 
darts Sometimes they get up a deer dm e, at 
which the game is diiven up to a line of strong 
nets by a eoidon of men and dogs But one 
experience of a Sumatran battue is enough for 
most Europeans, foi, as the sav iges get excited, 
speius aie huiled and oveiloaded ‘gas pipe* 
muskets dischirp^ul recklessly it eveiy moving 
object, and I heard oi one mstince where a 
Dutch gentleman escaped by i shcei miracle, his 
to it being hteittlly toiu off his body ly a 
chiige of luety nails fiom a blundeibuss, with¬ 
out ins receiving moie than a sci itch oi two 
The dogs cmplovcl aic tuiioiis little animals, 
fox coloured, with Ion,, juitked eaia and curly 
tails Tlicy never appeal to get accustomed to 
Luiopean'', puijies oi a lew divs ell lesenting 
the touch of a white man with yells of flight 
an I spite, while older do„B leiimin alwiys 
sinppish ml imiiienll}, pitiening the society 
of the cook to th it of their owner 
Tlie elephant is not uneoniinon , but a fewr 
}taisa„)the m\‘*tciiou!» imui im which swept 
o\ei the SimU Ilmh, de‘'tioymg alike wild 
iml tame heibivoious aminils, r^ieati} thinned 
then numbei«> I In Mi1i}s ot these islands 
hive ilti„elhei lo^ the iit ot tiaiinng them, and 
aie fpiitc mend ilons when told tint it eon be 
done, though, tliiee bundle I jeiis a„o, the ‘Miltan 
ot Aelun pos8e‘*sed a eoiisi lei able numbti I 
nee saw a vei} young eiie, win h had been 
It identally tiqpeel lu v well md hid in a few 
I we ks Ke me even tamilmi to such an extent 
j th it his gic it desire was t enter the estate 
ni inagei s hoiw To do this 1 e hid to ascend a 
vci} steep wooden ^taii, (i i itbei step ladder, in 
the most ceimeilly laloiious fashion and, once 
linded in tlic vcimeli, his hist step was, if not 
picventel, to fliii^ out (hui**, tables, md all 
luovibUs to the gioiml beneith I scarcely 
think tint (lephmts could be usefully employed 
n the east era t of Siimatii at pit'^cnt, as tho 
eountiy being all one \ast swampy jungle with¬ 
out stone foi uietalliii,^ they would make the 
(D> loads utteily impassible foi all othei traffic, 

I md theie aie veiy lew bndg^es lu tlie eountiy 
tint would bcai their weight 
I ihe two homed iliiiioetios is a much scarcer 
I animal, and theie iie veiy contradictory rcpoits 
as to Its natuic some accounts lepreoeuting it as 
a mest dcm„(ious beast, md otheis, as a jxaitica- 
litly timul one The <only one 1 ever saw hwl 
been killed by a puit} of Bataks, two days 
btiorc, and was in such a state of decomposition 
that It was impossible to approach, but not a bit 
too ‘high’ foi tho hunters, who were gorging 
themselves like wolves around it, with tho 
merest show of grilling the dreaelful viauda. 
The horns of this ajiccimen were mere stumps, 
eight or umc inches long, but a Chinese store¬ 
keeper gave the Bataks thut} dollars for 






will pbovakts eevekge. 


and no doubt made a good profit by it, m the 
Chineae have the firmest belief in the scrapings 
of rhinoceros’ horn as a universal memcine, 
‘ worth a guinea a box * at least. ‘ 


WILL PUOVANT’S REVENGE. 

.CHAPTER in.—CONCLUSION. 

But what was the bright objett Will Provant 
I was carrying in one liand, which Ciuight ami 
' flung back the light with such a cold steely 
; glitter? Bessie was nearly sure that it was a 
w'eapon of some kind. Will now went t'orwiird 
a little way, and then came to a halt where the 
! level ground broke away abruptly at the edge 
; of the gorge. For full two minutes he stood 
thus, as immovable as if chiselled out of black 
marble; then flinging one bund in the air, as 
if his mind were finally maile up, he plunged 
down the side of the goi^e and was lost tf> view. 
But while ho was standing'^thus there had come 
a sudden flash of lightning, and by its aid Bessie 
had been able to make out what the bright object 
j was which had puzzled her so inin'li. It was 
I neither, more nor less than a handsaw—a car- 
j penter’s common handsaw I What could he 
possibly want with such an article as that in 
Oripsiue Scaur at ten o’clock at night? 

No sooner had Will disappearetl than Bessie 
ran forward, and kneeling on one knee at the 
e.xti-cme edge of the goige, and gnisping with 
one haml the stump of an old thorn, she craned 
her body half over, trying* to pierce with her 
eyes the depths of blackness below her. The 
sides of the gorge were steep, and had been I 
rendered slippery by the recent raiufi, and for | 
any stranger to liavo venturi'd «lown them in 1 
I the dark, especially while the liver was in flood, 

I w’ould liavebecn to court almo^t ceitain dc^truc- 
I tion ; but Will Provant was as active as a sriuirrel, 

I un<l had doubtless made Iiim^eli aci|uaiuted before¬ 
hand with every step of the way he intended to 
take. 

A<j^uin a flash ; and yet niiothei'. P»y tliis lime 
I Besbic’s eyes had become so far used to the light- 
j ning as to be capable of receiving iinpro&sious 
I with almost photograiihic quickness. Theiu was. 

I Provant again; but by this time he was under 
j the bridge, and in the act of swinging himself up 
' on to one of the croys-beanis. Wliat (ouhl lie 
possibly want among the timbers of the bridge 
at that hour of the night, or, indeed, nt any other 
hour ? Bessie was mt>re pn^/led than ever. Keep¬ 
ing lier eyes fixed on the point where ahe had 
seen him last, she waited fur the fourth flush. 
It came and was gone in a breath. In the interim 
between the flashes Provant had worked his way 
among the cross-beams and under-pinning timbers 
"of the bridge, till he was now fall over the 
^turbid, swirling river. Seated a4ri<le a horizontal 
beam, he was in the act of sawing through one 
of the huge balks which formed the main supports 
of the bridge. Then, in one vivitl mental flash, 
the man’s diabolical plot stood clearly revealed 
to Bessie. He a as about to saw through one 
or more of the vital foundations ot the sti'uctui'e, 
in the hope that it would collapse under the 
weight and stress of the next tram that should 
attempt to cross it, and so hurl the latter to 
destruction 1 And the next train was * No. 5 


Down Goods/ which wassdriven Ifr her OTwif- 
heart! A cold thfill of horror shook her 
head to foot, and the words Provant had 
pered in l^er ear a few nights before echoed tno^ 
ingly in her brain. 

Her immediate impulse was to rush down the 
side of the scaur and call out to Provant that 
she bad seen him, and knew on what nefarious 
task he was engaged; but she was doubtful 
whether her voice would reach him above the 
roar of the river, and even if it di<L he was«not 
the man to heed it Before she could reach the 
station, three-quarters of a mile away, and cause 
the telegraph to be set in motion, Steve’s train 
would be due, and it would be too late to avert 
a catastrophe. Tlien all at once she remembered 
Seth Oedge, whom she knew, fis she more or lees 
knew every one connected with the station. It 
was his dutv to signal the trains ; the distance 
signal for the tihins coming from Swallowfleld 
>Kas at the opposite eiid of the bridge, oon*»j 
sequently, all Seth wond heve^to do would 1 m 
to put it on at ‘danger and Steve, in obedience 
to its waining, would bring his train to a stan4 
before it reached tlie fatal sjiot. 

The moment this thought had formulated itself 
in her imiid she turneu and sped towards the 
signul-box as fast as lier feet could carry her* 
Up the staii-s she sprang and opened the door 
without M'aiting to knock. Seth wag there 
ceituinly, but to all appearance fast asleep, 
liis licad resting on his arm'*,•and his body 
bent ioiward over the little table on which 
he took his meals. This was something so 
unprecedented, ami involved such a gross 
lireai'h of duty, that Bessie stood for a moment 
and stared iu ubtouishment Then she went 
forwaid, and laying a hand on Seth’s 
shoulder, called him by name; then she shook 
him and shouted in his ear, and then she tried 
to raise his head ; but the luomeut her hold 
lulaxud it fell furwiml into its former position. 
]^>erisic gazed lound her despairingly, and as she 
did so ner eye was caught oy a cup on a shelf, 
from whicli a peculiar odour seemecl to emanate. 
Shu took it up; there was a little dark liquid 
in it which smelt like nothing she had ever smelt 
before. The truth flashed across her: Seth Gedgs 
ha<l been drugged! Doubtless, the signals weyc 
set at Mine clear,’ and there was nothing to 
hinder ‘No. 6 Down Goods* from rushing to 
its destruction. Bessie turned so faint and giddy 
that she hod to sit down fur a moment or two 
to keep herself from falling. ^ 

I’resently her eye glanced at the little clocfe 
by which Seth timed his train^ In twelve 
minutes ‘No. 5 Down Goods’ was due to pass. 
Scai^ill station. Her helplessness Imlf maddm]ie4 
her. She srirang to her leet, closping the fingeri 
of one hand hard within those of the other, and 
cried aloud: ‘Wliat sliall I do?—what shall i 
do?’ If only*6he liad known how to revexste 
the distance signal so as to show the red ligM 
in place the white one! But ^ven hod sb^ 
been strong enough to manipulate the lieav)y 
levers, the mode of working them was an uttetf 
mystery to her. And to think that the life qf 
Steve and that of his fireman, who, as she knewy 
hod a wife and two little ones at home^ eboulq 
be dependent on such a simple thing as ihv 
automatic change of a white li^t to a red*one! 
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ftom W' 2iii< oro&ft the cry: ‘What ehall 

Xi if In Riuiwet to it, what seemed to her like 
«a dazehfig wave of light swept tiex( moment 
across her btuin, and all at once there was 
revealed to her a way by which her lover's life 
'.niiglU be saved. She rose to her feet, her Ups 
; firm and a glow of hne enthusiasm shining 
thiongh the crystalline depths of her dark-blue 
eyes. A few seconds luter slic was speeding like 
a lawn across Gripstde Bridge. Below her she 
hear the hoarse muttering of the white- 
; lifified waters; the night-breeze sang plaintively 
'j^^sTough the telegraph wires overhead ; there was 
crumble of distant thunder; but penetrating all 
i mother soundis, and altogether* a thing apart, her 
r«c«ited fancy seemed to liear the ceaseless grating 
of tb* sharp teeth (»f Will Provant’s saw us tliey 
their way through the foundations of the 
bridge. Ah, what a nash was that! 

At length the bridge was crossed and Bessie 
breathed more frooly. riity yards farther on 
was the bourn for which she was bound. But 
already the breeze brought to her straining ears 
the faint far-uff ouLsiug of the engine of the I 
onooxniiig train. The sound lent new wings to ! 
her feet Light and slim though she was, the 
loose ballot gave way beneath her, mure than 
once she stumbled and fell forwunl on her bauds, 
but still she sped bravely on. At length, bi'cath- 
,lss6 and exhausted, she re^udied the foot of the 
semaphore, whioh towered far above her, its huge 
Cyclopean eye at onc'e a beacon and a warning, 
'glowing far into the night. Here Bessie was 
tain to rest for half a juiiiute, in order to gather 
breath before beginning to climb the steep iron 
ladder which gave access to the plutfonn fixed 
neor the suininit of the semaphore for the use 
I of the porter who had charge of the lamps. The 
' deep, laboured thi'obbing of the engine was now 
• plainly audible. Bessie drew a luller bi*eath 
than common and began tiie ascent of the 
ladder. 

Up bhe went slowly, step by step, sadly ham¬ 
pered by her garments. The sumapliore was one 
of the tallest in use, it being needful that it?, 
signals should be seen over the shoulder of a 
certain hill a little way beyond it where there 
was a sharp bend of tho line. Higher and higlier 
cUmbed jiessic, never once venturing to look 
down, lest she might turn dizzy. At length 
jthe tiny platform was safely reached, and not 
One moment too soon. With a deep sigh of 
thankfulness ^that was almost a sob, ^ssiu 
d^god h^ra^f on to it. Tliere was the lamp 
WiUiia reach Vf her hand, with a great shining 
,fan of white light radiating from it into the 
darkness. Without the loss of a second, Besbic 
I set about doing that which she had come to do. 

I With nimble fingers, which yet trembled a little, 
'She imdid the knot which held in its place the 
.’ti^ick silk handkerchief she had tied round her 
neck before leaving home, wliich she had'bought 
im)ly that afternoon as a present for Her lover, 
[^hen she shook it out, an<l proceeded to fix it 
# screen or curtain in front of the lamp, 
two ends of it behind. The colour of the 
iQ^lef was a rich crimson, and the light 
g d^to^h it showed os a deep blood-red. 
.|Kik* jthe danger signal improvised by Bessie 
live sweetheart's life! 


She sank down half-famtii^ to wait lor what¬ 
ever might happen next The sound of the 
steady oncoming rush of No. 5 seemed as thouglu 
it were gradually hlliug the spaces of the Dig& 
Surely, surely the signal must be visible to Steve 
and his mate by now ! Half a minute more and 
they will be round the curve. At lostl Three 
short, sharp whistles—a summons to, the guard 
to put on all tile brake-power at lus command. 
The signal has been seen, and they are saved ! 

And now the head-light of the engine could 
he seen sliining in the distance like a huge glow¬ 
worm as the ti’ain came sweeping rouuu the 
curve, its bnikcd wheels, tracked by sparks, 
grinding out a horrible discord, as though it were 
some hulf-humun monster venting its impotent 
rage at its enforced stoppage. Then, loud and 
shrill, came a lung eor-piurcing whistle, intended, 
09 Bessie knew, fur an intimation to Seth Gedge 
that No. 0 wtw waiting for tlic danger signal to 
be taken olf. Slowly, and still more slowly, the 
tiain crept on, till presently it came to a stand 
within a dozen yardb of the semaphoie. Then 
Bessie, snatching her handkerchief from off 
the lamp, stood up on the platform and waved 
it wildly over her head. Jumping o(f his engine, 
Steve ran to tlie foot of the s»cmaphoi*e. 

‘Who’s that up there?’ he shouted; ‘and 
wliat fool’s tiick arc you playing with the 
signals ? ’ 

‘Steve—Steve—it is I—Bessie!’ came the 
respoube in tlie voice he knew and loved so well; 
ami yet it secmeil incredible, and he could haidly 
believe that hib ears wcic not playing him false. 
His hand caught at Ins throat, os though some¬ 
thing were choking Inm. 

‘Oil, niy las-, what art thou doin;^ there?’ he 
cried ; ami then, without waiting for an answer, 
he began to mount the ladder in frantic liaste. 

Bobbie was kneeling on one knee ; and the fir^t 
tiling bhe <lid as soon as Steve wa- within reach 
of her was to lling her uruib round hib neck and 
strain him to her. ‘Thank Heaven, oh, tliauk 
Heaven!’ slie exclaimed, and tlieii for a few 
luumonts liysterical sobs choked her utterance. 

Steve, still standing on one of tiie topmost 
rungs of the ladder, for there wa-t no room for 
him on the platform, soothed her, stroking her 
hair and kissing her cheek, and waiting ]>atiently 
till she should be able to tell him uU that he 
was dying to know. It was only two or thive 
minuteb at the most that he liad to wait. Then 
Bessie told her talc in the fewest possible words, 
Steve icinaiiied silent for a few moments after 
she bail dune. In truth, he knew not what to 
say. His was not one of those nimble intellects 
which profess to solve at a glance any problem 
which may be put before them, although as oft^u 
as not the solution may be wrong. 

‘The first thing to be done is to get back to 
terra fmnu^ said Steve at length. He prided^ 
himself somewhat on his scholarship, which' 
was, indeed, in advance of that of most of his 
class. 

This seemed to Be^ie one of those things 
wliich are easier to propose than to cany out. 
But Steve undertook to steady her, and they 
proceeded to descend the ladder slowly and 
carefully, taking one cautions step after another. 
Both guard and fireman were waiting at the 
foot of the ladder, burning with curiosity; and 
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tht former tlirtw title light of his hand-Ump 
loa Bessie’s face the moment she sprang from 
{Store’s aroi to the ground. 

‘Why, Miss Ford, who on earth thought of 
seeing you! * ho exclaimed. Then to Steve: 

* But what’s up, mate ? I’m fairly capped.’ 

‘There’s devilry at work, Jim Baines—that’s 
what’s lip,’.answered Steve; ‘and if it hadn’t, 
been for Bessie here, most likely none of us j 
would have been alive at this moment.’ 

A few words put hie auditors in possession of 
the main facts as told him by Bessie. 

‘It’s the most infernal scheme I ever heard 
tell of,’ said the guard. ‘ The “ down empties ” 
is due in twenty minutes. I must run bock at 
once for a quarter of a mile and plant three or 
four fog'signals, else they’ll smash into us os 
sure as eggs is eggs.—But what’s thy plan, 
Steve?’ 

‘My plan is to leave Mike heiu in charge 
of the engine, while I cut across the bridge, 
rouse them up at the station, and stop the “ up 
minerals,” which is due in half an hour.’ 

‘ That’s the ticket,’ said Baines with a nod of 
approval. *l’m off like a shot. We shall have 
something to talk about to-moirow, umtes.’ 

Steve turned to Bessie. ‘Tliou’st bettor stay 
here with Mike till 1 come back,’ he said, lapsing 
into the familiar thee and thou, as he generally 
did in moments of excitement. ‘I’U not be gone 
longer than I can help.’ 

‘ No, no, Steve; you must take me with you,’ 
plead e<l the girl. « 

‘Come along, then ; but thou must put thy best 
foot foremost.’ There was no time for aiguinent 
After a few last woisls to Mike, Steve tucked one 
of Bessie’s arms under Ins and started olf down 
the ‘six-foot’ in the direction of the bridge. The 
lightning Hashes, although still as lre«)uent, were 
no longer quite so vivid as they had been. 

The intervening space bail been traversed, and 
Steve and Be.ssic had advanced some diotauce 
along the bridge lt‘^elf, when their ears weixi taken 
by a ilull ominous roaring sound which seemed to 
come to them from up the valley beyond Scurgill. 
Momentarily it grew louder and more di'>tiiu’t; 
whatever it might be, it was evidently coining 
towards them ; involuntarily, they stood still to 
listen. Nearer and neai'er came the sound, which 
was now as if tlie roar ami rush of the Wiiidle 
when in flood were intensified twenty-fold. As 
they stood thus, their straining gaze bent up the 
valley, expecting they knew not what, tliere came 
a long quivering flash, and by its liglit tliev saw a 
huge solid wall of water sweeping down the goige 
towards them. 

‘Oh Steve, what is it?’ she cried, clinging more 
tightly in her terror to her lover’s arm. 

, ‘Back, back—or we are lost!’ »'as Steve’s 
answer; and with that he swung her olf tlie 
ground, and making no more to do than if she 
were a feather-weight, Ifte raced back with her to 
the solid ground beyond the brulgo. Scarcely 
had he set heron her fee^ w'hcn Die liquid uall 
dashed itself full against the framework of the 
old bridge. A shiver, aliiioat like that of some 
sentient creature, ran through it from end to end; 
then above the fierce roar and swirl of the Hood 
could be heard the crocking an<l splintering of 
the great ribs of timber, mingled with a noise of 
tearing and lei^ding, and the same instant, domin¬ 


ating all other sounds, camss the shrfll, turanMl 
erv of a human souf in agony—a cry unrtke aU 
otner cries. It came and was gone while one 
might draw a long brefu:h. It rang through 
Bessie's brai^ as she clung trembling to Steve, 

I and many a night afterwards it startled her ia > 
her dreams. 

Another flash, and by it Steve saw thavtha 
heretofore solid structure was rent in twain, and 
tliat a huge piece of it had vanished utterly, so 
that there was now a mtp several yards in width 
between one side of tlie bridge and the other. 

‘ It must be the Hoy beach Keservoir that has 
burst,’ said Steve in a low% awed voice. ‘Thew’s. 
been talk for some days back of its being in a 
dangerous condition cAving to the heavy rains.’ 

All possibility of crossing the bridge was now 
at an end. Of course there was a chance that the 
catastrophe might have roused Seth Gedge from 
his stupor, and thitt he might have bad his Wits 
sutflciently about him to^emember that his first 
duty was to block both lines.* that hour oC 
the night the station would be shut up, and all 
the oflicials, except the signal-man on duty toe 
the night, have gone home, so that unless Seth 
were in a position to communicate with the latter, 
there was not inucji chance of the mineral train 
being intercepted in time. All this Steve saw 
clearly iii his mind as he*stood there for one 
solemn minute, l^ut one chance, and that a 
faint one, was left him of being able to stop the 
‘ up minerals.’ * 

‘There’s nothing for it but to go imek and be 
as sharp about it as wc can,* he said. 

Then, os they hurried hack to the train, Steve 
told Bessie liis plan, lie hud called to mind that 
close by the seiimpliore there was a crossing from 
one line to the other, put there for shunting pur- 
po.se.s, and this it was which ho was now about 
to utilise for his purjKise. As soon as the engine 
was reached, Bessie was assisted on to it. Then, 
as soon as Mike had been picked up, Steve 
began tv run back along the u|>-line towaids 
Briuiley Station, four miles away. The engine 
kept on whittling os a signal to Jim Baines, and 
presently they could discern the waving of his 
huiid-lamp, although he himself was invisible 
'in the darkness. Speed was slackened, to allow 
of the news being told him, after which all steam 
was put on, and away they went at a pace which 
at any other time would have frightened Bessie 
half out of her wits ; but during the lost hour 
slie had gone through so much that for the time 
being she felt os if nothing could evgr terrify her 
again. ^ * 

Brimley was reached a few minutoe later, where 
the telegraph was at once put in operation, fortu¬ 
nately in time to intercept the mineral toain at* 
linshclitfc, the station next past ScargilL ^ 

Little more remains to Be told. It was Uie 
buKiting of the Hoybeach Keservoir, as Steve had ‘ 
surmised, that *Bet free the immense mass 
water, the flood upon a flood, which swept away'^ 
a great pan of Oripside Bridge. It was the causa 
of a great deal of ]>ro|^KUty being damaged and 
destroyed; but Will Provaiit’e was tlie only life 
sacrificed. His body was never found; but the 
hamlsaw was picked up a week or two later, not 
far from the spot where he had attempted te 
work out the desperate scheme of vengeanoa' 
which recoiled so terribly on himsaU. An 
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«x&mlnatioi» ^ved before being overtaken 
W bis fate, be bad' eacceetled in saving tnore 
than half*wav throng)^ two of the great centre 
beams of the bridge. 

Seth Gietlge lost his situation, and deservedly 
ea He acknowledged that, as a i^Uef to the 
moitf^toay of his ‘epelP of uight-dnty, he had 
morei than once allowed Provaut to keep him 
{tompany in his box for an hour or two. On tiie 
night of the accident he had been suffering from 
fac^he, and Provaut ha<l persuaded him to 
drink something which lie had mixed for him as 
being an infallible remedy. After that, he had 
It^embered nothing more for several hours. 

V- Bessie’s nervous system did not wholly recover 
its tone for severo,! months,^and for many weeks 
to come she suffered so much from sleeplessness 
as totally to unfit her for her duties in Mrs Foun¬ 
tain’s shop. The wedding, however, took place at 
Christmas os arranged. It is plea&uit to be able 
to record that the railway com))uuy presented 
Bessie with a purs^ containing a sabstantial token 
of their recognition of htr services; while shortly 
afterwards Steve’s ambition was gratified by his 
removal to headquarters mid his appointment as 
driver of one of the imun-liue expresses. I^tly, 
it may be mentioned that the^ciimson silk hand¬ 
kerchief was carefully treasured as a memento of 
a never-to-be-forgotten night. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF 
BACTEKIOLOGY. 


The public interest has of late been much excited 
in the science of Bacteriology by the proposal to 
found in England a Pasteur Institute for tlie 
treatment of persons hitUui by r<ahi<l uiiimulb, 
and more recently by the somewhat sensational 
reports of the supposed discovery of the Beicillus 
of infiueiiKa. It is noticeable that nearly all the 
discoveries in this science emanate iroin toreign 
laboratories, and ai'O a6sociate<l with the "lames of 
German and French observere; while our own 
country coutributes but little to luvestigatiou'^ 
which have proved ho fertile in tlie elucidation 
of the causes of dibcase and t!ic discovery of 
methods by which tliebO di'^casea may be com¬ 
bated. That this is not the fault of our observers, 
the triumphs of Lislerism sidhciently attest. It 
must rather be attributed to the English want 
of interest in pure science, and the numerous 
impediments which are thrown in the way of 
scientific workers in this country. But if pure 
science is not appt*eciated by us, we are usually 
credited witli«a sufiicieut readiness to take advan¬ 
tage of the practical benefits rcHuIliug thercfroin, 
and to assist any investigations whicli are likely 
to lead to results of commercial value. Bacteri- 


ol^ has many such results to show. 

Amongst the earliest problems attacked by 
Pasteur Wei's those associated with the process oi 
fermentation. He established on a firm ba'«ib the 
I dependence of the chemical actions occurring in 
formation of alcohol from sugar containing 
Ituids lit the process of fermentation upon the 
^ftain small plant-cells, which constitute 
■ formed in fermenting fluids. If the 

, 'jffjpI p'Ba not healthy, or ii other vegetable 
Ji liifferent species gained access to the 
Original feuneuta^ou cither went on 






badly, or secondary fermentations were set up 
with the production of chemical compounds whica 
injured the flavour or appearance of the desired 
product ‘Wines are liable to a number of 
* diseases’ springing fioin the action of these 
secondary organisms. In the various wine-cellare 
a number of empirical rules wei'e followed which 
experience hod shown tended to the djminution 
of those diseases ; but, notwithstanding these, the 
annual loss due to totally siK>i]t or ueteriorated 
wines was enormous. To Fabteur is due in great 
ineaNure the determination of the nature and 
origin of these diseases, and the practical methods 
by wkich their ravages may be stopped. He 
allowed that the time of greatest danger of disease 
was after the cessation of the primai'y and desired 
fermentation, and that the di*-eA8e‘Caii8ing organ¬ 
isms were killed by a bhort exposure to a tem- 

f erature of one bundled and thiity-six degrees 
ahrenheit. The practical method devisetl by 
Pasteur— and known as Pasteurisation—consists in 
falowly raining the wine, with many precautions 
to avoid access of air, to the above temperatui'e 
after the primary ferincukitiou has ceased. 

Beer, like wine, ulbo bufrci's from disease. In 
18711’jisteur was summoned to London by a large 
lirewing firm to aid in discovering the cuiibe of 
the deterioration of their ales, whicli had refiulted 
m twenty per cent, ol their production being I'e- 
turned on their hands as unsaleable. The dettri- 
oraliou was shown to he caused by impurities in 
the yeast employed, and Pasteur suggested reine- 
dies which soon re-toreU the ales of tlio firm to 
their original quality. Tlie nietliod which is 
ajiplied to wine in older to clieck disease is 
eijually eflcctive when applied to beer. PastiMir- 
ibution is ninv in gciier<il use in the wine-cellars 
of the Continent and in many of our largest 
breweries, and bus lesulted in a gain to the 
manufacturers of many thou8and^ annually. 

‘V’’east Is a name given to a family of plants and 
comprising many sjiecic^ and varieties. Neaily 
all meiubei-s ot tlie tamily arc capable of ferment¬ 
ing sugar to alcohol; but tlie concomitant changes 
upon which depend to a huge extent the special 

S ”tie8 and flavour of the Icimcntcd liquid 
• with the vaiiety of yeast employed. Ordin¬ 
ary yeast is a mixture iii very vuiiahlo propor¬ 
tions of several varieties, ami beer produced by 
this mi.xture is liable to sudden and unexpected 
changes of quality, llansen of Copenhagen has 
btmlied lliese vuiieties of yeiU't, and uevise<l means 
for the preparation of pure species on the lai^e 
«5<ale. There are now large establishments at 
Berlin and Munich for the preparation of pure 
yeasts on a commercial scale, from which vast quan¬ 
tities are distributed to all the principal brew'eries 
of the ('outinent. At present tlic&e methods have 
not inaile nuich advuiue in England ; but bearing 
in mind tlie rapidly-increasing couBumptioii ot 
foreign beer amongst us, tlicrc is little doubt that 
Eiiglibh brewei'b will havb to pay attention to tlie 
teachings of science which are already accepted 
by their continental riv.alH. 

In 1853 the raw-silk industry of France was 
yalueil at five millions sterling annually ; while 
in 1865 its value had sunk to one million. This 
was caused by the ravages of the silkworm disease. 
Pabteur again came to the rescue, discovered the 
cause of the disease in certain micro-otganisins 
in the body of the moth, and devised means for 
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tbe extennination- of tho disease The silk in¬ 
dustry rapidly reached its old importance j the 
Tetnms oi tne past few years show a steady 
mcrease in tiie value of the produce. 

In the large chicken farms of Northern France 
a disease frequently rages, called, from its symp¬ 
toms, chicken cholera. It appears in epidemics, 
and causes .large mortality. It is can6e<i by a 
small 6acteriww, which ^ has of late become 
notorious as the means proposed by I’astcur for 
the extermination of rabbits in Australia. The 
.microbe can be cultivated outside the Intdy of the 
fowl, and if a healthy fowl be inoculated with 
the fresh virus, it invariably dies. Cultivated, 
however, for some time un<ler special conditions, 
the organism loses its virulence, an<l a fowl in¬ 
oculated no longer succumbs to the disease, but 
is found to be vaccinated, or protected against 
a subsequent inoculation of the virulent virus. 
This method of protection is now largely em¬ 
ployed on the French farms, and has reduced the 
mortality from ten to one per cent, with a 
corresponding saving in money value. 

Anthrax is an excessively fatal disease, occur¬ 
ring amongst sheep and cattle, causing enormous 
loss to t)ic fanners of the districts in which the 
disease is endemic. In England, it occurs only 
in small outbreaks ; but in Australia, ivhere it 
is known as the Cuinberland disease, it causes 
great loss. It is tlie complaint which when eom- 
mimicated to man is known as woolsortcrh’ disease. 
The growth and spread of a small lutciUns in the 
blood of the animals is tlie ca^’-e of tlie allecticm 
This bacillus ha.s, like the microbe of elncken 
cholera, beem cultivated in such /i way as to 
produce a vaccine, .<50 that animals iiiocnlaietl with 
this material ane prot(*cted from tliis most fatal 
disease. Such vaccines ar(i now regularly pro¬ 
duced and distributed to the veterinary surgeons 
and farmers of the districts in which anthrax 
rages. In 188(>, no fewer than 387,208 slieep and 
47,229 oxen M'erc inocnlate<l, and the death-rate 
reduced from ten per cent in unprotected animals 
to one-fourth per cent, aiinmg-.t tlio'-e inoculated 
The Insurance Sucictie;^ show their belief in the 
efficacy of the protection by demanding a much 
lower premium on protected animals. Labora¬ 
tories lor the production of vaccines have been 
founded at Vienna, ]\Iadrid, Turin, and in Russia 
and Buenos Ayres. 

A disease of pigs known as hog cholera has 
proved amenable to inoculation; ami in 188(5 
over 19,700 hogs wei*c inoculated. Cattle both 
in England and on the Continent arc subject 
to a di^easc known as ‘(Quarter Evil,’ caused hy 
a special bacillus. In Switzerland the dmeaae 
is especially virulent; and a syndicate of cattle- 
owners has been fornuMl for the vaccination of 
their her<ls and fur mutual insurai^pc against 
losses. In 1888 over two thousand and eighty 
cattle were inoculated, and the death-rate reduced 
to one-fourteenth of ife average rate amongst 
unprotected animals. 

Fleuro-pneiimonia of cqf;tle is a malignant and 
fatal disease which causes great loss to the farmers 
of this country. Though no iiiicro-oiganism has 
been isolated which can be shown with certainty 
to be the cause of the disease, yet inoculation has 
been, nractised by means of the secretions of an 
^imai dead of the disease. The evidence as 
to the e%acy^ the protection afforded is con- 


fficting; but it is ^lie^ved* in Ausiralia to- W 
successful, and the owiss Insurance Compedtio^ • 
reduced the premium ^nUbe case of inoculat^ 
cattle. « 

The examples cited above show that Bacteri¬ 
ology has produced results of decided economic 
value, leaving out of consideration altogether 
the numerous cases in which it has taught us 
new ami iinproveil ways of dealing with and 
preventing (liseases ^vhich more nearly affect 
mankind. Surely such a reconl should aul*in 
i*cmoving some of the difficulties with which 
Bacteriology is hampered in England, and gain 
for it a somewhat larger share of appreciation 
and encouragement. 

HENDRIK SWANEPOEL’S PROMISED 
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By II a Buydex. 
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IN SEVEN CHAP'fEUM. 

CHAP. I.—1700.— THE * VOEB-TREKKERS.’ 

One fine day in the summer of 1760, Myn¬ 
heer Jau Petrus Van Niekirk, one of the frontier 
Boers of Koggeveld, sat somnolently just within 
the open doorway of his roomy but bare and 
unfurnished dwelling-house. He liad but just 
finished liia mid-day meal, which had consisted of 
a huge mass of mutton fioating iii a greasy ocean 
of bheep’s-tail fat, tlie latter cullecf from the fat- 
tsiih'd blieej) anciently indigenous to the Cape. 

Van Niekirk’s va.st uml unwieldy form rested 
on a mde but roomy sofa, composed of a strong 
wooden framework, interlaced with stout thongs 
of ox-hide. Ili.s huge pipe depeudctl from his 
mouth, and re.^ted in an immense brown and 
llcshy hand ; wliile hi.s right leg, crossed over his 
left knee, was carefully secured* by the great 
fingers of liih otlier hand. Round abbut the 
room, on rough strong chairs, sat the Boer’s four 
.sons, all»stah\art ami strong, but all, like their 
father, thick-lleshcd and unwieldy. 

All these men were dad in short leathern 
jackets and leathern kncc-breechcs, stained, greasy, 
and smooth from frequent contact with sheep and 
^cattle and the slaughter of many an antelope. 
Thick stockings, shirts none too clean, and field- 
shoes of untanned leather completed their 
dre&s. 

The four younger men—all save the yonn^st, 
Dirk, a mci'e lad—were, like their father, well 
beardetl. All were bronzed, and all sinqjced great 
pipes; and, like their father, overc^uc by their 
recent repost and the overpowering warmth, 
tliey nodded and lialf-snoi’cd. Each man, too^ 
sat with one leg crossed over the knee of the 
other, one elbow resting on the brawny thigh^ 
and one groat hand clu'-ping the ankle of & 
crossed leg. It was a moving picture of easy 
pastoral existence, and the effect of a heavy meat 
diet in a hot climate. 

Vrouw Van Niekirk, the mother of the^O' 
mighty sons, slumbered in a broad and deep arm¬ 
chair,‘close to the table upon which l>er ever--' 
lasting coffco-pot stood brewing. Her armchair. 

03 befitted the supporter of nineteen stone of 
solid flesh, was in truth an ample one, fsshi^ed 
from the stout limbs of the d^k-gruned s^kr' 
wood tree, and covered with the stnped Skin ^ It 
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'koodoo/ AifOt in tHe neighbourinji; mountains. 
The old lady, as she slumbe^d uneasily—for the 
myriads of flies, swarnMng from the too-adjocent 
shUp-kraal, teased her sadly—looked a typical 
snotner of the hn^e men aromid her. Stout, 
square, «id thiek-limbed, her shape neaily re- 
aen^led in its contour the swelling lines of those 
punchy broad-built carvels in which her stout 
ancestry had/ in Van Biebeek’s time, ploughed 
their passage*from the Netherlands to Tabic 

A curions implement hnn^ suspended from 
the vrouw’s armchair, just below where her fat j 
right liaiid rested. This was a massive iron ! 
spoon, which depended by a chain nailed to the | 
cnair-post. With this spoon the vrouw saved i 
herself a world of trouble, and extracted many n 
toothsome morsel. Like all good Boers, Vrouw 
Van Niekirk loved the juicy marrow that lay 
hidden in the meat-bones served at table; and 
with her iron spoon'sl^ cracked these bones on 
the hard wood/>f her cliair-post, and thus culled 
and enjoyed deeply the luscious pith within. 

The furniture of the room was scant enough. 
In the far corner was a rough bedstead for tiie 
master and his wife, home manufactuivd, thonged 
with stnps of hide, and covered with a dirty 
feather-bed. The sons slept on the floor upon 
the antelope skins that lay in one corner. The 
wretched Hottentots who ministered to the wants 
of the houseliohl snatched sleep as Ix'st they 
might in a filthy hut or two just behind the main 
dwelling. 

In addition to the bed and chairs there was a ' 


mighty oaken chest, riulcly but elaborately canned, 
and bearing the <Iate 1(W2; there were, besides, 
two smaller chests, painted green, viiich in time 
of ‘trek* fitted into the wf^^on, one iorming the 
driving-box. These tliroe chests contained almost 
all the worldly gear of the family. The enor¬ 
mously long flint guns, five of them, resting in 
a comer, powder-horns, shoe-belts, rMiiig-whips, 
with high-peaked saddles hanging op strong 
wooden pegs, completed the internal fittings. 

But it is now three o’clock, and Vrouw Van 
Niekii'k waking ponderously fnun her sluniber^i, 
calls out sharply: ‘Pirk! Dirk 1 Up ye, and 
call Kleinboy, the laxy rascal, and Ivaaitje, to- 
milk the goats.—Wheiv, now, is Kaaitjel 1 will 
so thrash her the instant she comes in.’ 

Dirk, the youngest son, a giant of sixteen years, 
yawns, and slowly rises. Slowly he unfurls Ins 
(jrossed leg, slowly slouches to the door, and, 
blinking sun-blaze, slowly takes his pipe 

from his biouth and calls in a deep voice: ‘ IClein- 
<boy, Kaaitjtt^; where are ye both? Come here 
this instant* 

Thus accosted, Koaitje, the Hottentot maid, 
who has been snoozing beneath a bush just out¬ 
side, raises herself, and with a stretch gets quickly 
to her feet; and Kleinboy, too, ci'eeps round 
from an outhouse, for he also has l^en sleeping. 

‘Yes, «eur/ cries Kleinboy in Dutch, ‘I hasten; 
imd'wiiX a^ once get the goats to kraal.'' 

£veQ>«as he speaks, his acute car detects a 
distant oound ; he listens; and before the young 
' 'Boer can hear what Kleinboy has heard he says 
?«mWly with excitement in his bleared eyes: 

Sieur, yonder come wagons; they arc 
the fom below, and will soon be bore.* 
;:^^pt|^Yteaiigely vehement tones of the Hottentot’s 


voice arrest the attention even of the taqxs 
secretary-bird stalking about The bird pauses 
in tlie act of chastising a brace of fighting cock¬ 
erels, and turns his fierce grave eye- inquiringly 
towards the two men. This is amazing news 
indeed, for in 1760 the Boggeveid was a remote 
frontier settlement &nd its traffic altogether in* 
considerable. Thus the arrival of ^ wagon at 
Klipploat—Van Niekiik’s farm—is an event rare 
and important They wait and listen until Dirk, 
too, can catch the dull rumble of the ponderous 
wagons. 

Presently the shrill voices of Hottentot drivew 
urging their oxen up the steep ascent to the fann- 
house, lioarso cries, an<l strange oaths and curses 
levelled at the straining spans, can be plainly 
distinguished ; then the pistol-crack of a whip. 
At this Dirk slouches indoors again, and, with a 
faint glimmer of excitement lighting up his fiat 
dull face, informs tlie inmates of the approach. 

But even now, despite the unwonted news—for 
it is six montlis good since strangers passed the 
door—there is no hurry, no unseemly haste. The 
group of inanimate men is scarcely stirred; the 
jupes are witlulrnwn from the mouths certainly, 
and the usual ‘ Allemagtig !* is uttered, nothing 
more. The stream of life runs too dreamily, too 
slothfully, in these dull natures. The crossed legs 
remain crossed; the heavy roimtenanccs impas¬ 
sive, immovable. But the housewife is after all 
llesh and blood and a woman. ‘Kaaitje,’ she 
shrieks—‘you confounded gipsy, hasten here this 
minute.* „ 

Koiiitjc enters. 

‘ Ketch my clean cap from the wagon-box 
yonder.—No, no, you imp ; not there, but in the 
hu* left-hand corner. So, there.’ 

Then the vrouw, taking off the very dirty tight- 
fitting cap she wears upon her great liay-coloure<l 
head, rul"j lier greasy face with the still greasier 
licadgear, ainoothe, with a touch of mois-turo from 
licr mouth, her alrca<1y sufficiently flattened hair 
with her fat palms, dons tlie clean cap, gives a 
brush and a smooth to her gray Ktuff gown, cuffs 
poor Ka^iitjc heavily aside, and is ready for 
action. 

Now at Inst, as the wagons come nearer and 
noaj'er up the hill-slope, the men grmlcingly bestir 
themselves. They rise, and all steadily sucking 
at their pipes, move to the doorway, first putting 
on their broad-brimmed uncocked felt hats. The 
stout oxen bedow are gallantly struggling with 
their enormous loads, and strive to suimount 
the bouldcr etrewn rise that caps tlie ascent 
The drivers scream angrily at their long-horned 
charges; and the great wagon-whips crock and 
crack again, fetching out the hair in little clouds, 
and ripping onen the thick hides of the poor 
brutes likc^losncs from a sharp knife. A mighty 
effort, a pull all tf^ether, a terrific strain at the 
w’agon-ropes, and the liill is won ; and ut length, 
with a ‘Wo haa !’ from the leaders, the wagons 
stand in front of the low square house. . Two or 
three men on horses ri|lc behind ; and yet behind 
them follow in a cloud of dust flocks of sheep 
and goats and a number of loose oxen and horses 
driven W natives. 

Now Van Niekirk with proper Boer-like solem¬ 
nity advances slowdy to his threshold. A&oa 
descending from tlie wagons and horses come to 
him a middle-aged Boer of immense size and 
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THE ‘TESDEBFOOT.* 


strength and four other younger men. Tlie fint 
i», for a iBoer, an alert 8 harp>looking man, with 
determination atnmped upon every feature of his 
handsome eun-hnrnt face. His tawny l^rd sweeps 
^wn to his middle, and his voice is deep and 
resolute. Altogether a i\otable man among these 
sleepy colonists. He and his sons, for they are 
such, advance to the doorway, and ejacuUitiiig 
‘Morning,’ slialce hands with Van Niekiik. After 
a pause, the latter asks them their names and 
whither they go. The stranger speaks: ‘Mv 
name is Swanepoel—Hendrik Jacobus Swanepoel, 
cattle^farmcr; formerly Captain in the service 
of the Batavian Republic, I come with my family’ 
•>-iiidicating his sons and the wagons, wherein 
are females, with a wave of his arm—‘from the 
farm Iliet-Vlci, on Groot Doom Rivier, just above 
Warm Bokkevebl. But I am tired of the place, 
and have sold the farm ; and now we slum go, 
if the Lor<l pleases to the rich laiuls that, a.s 
I hear, lie far up to tlie north,—Ves ! Night alter 
night I have divamed, and my wife 1ms dreamed 
it too, that up there ’—pointing northwards—‘ we ' 
sliall find the I^iul of IVomiso, like the Israelitce 
of ohl. There is a land of milk and honey, of 
grass and llow'ing waters, and full of game; and 
the l^ord helping us, we hope all one day U) see 
it We evp(»ct dangers and troubles; but wbut 
of it ? We shall n<Jt find fiercer or more treach¬ 
erous foes than the Bii’shinen who ha\e vexed us 
hithcito. And wc shall have around us the big 
game tliick os cattle, au<l a free land, aiul no 
taxes.’ ^ 

With this B|>ceeli the Boer introduced his four 
sonw, all of tlicm fine lall young fellows, ranging 
from fourteen to tw'cnty; an<l then going to bin | 
wagons, called to hi*' woiuen-folk. Ki’om beneath 
the tents came foiili a tall, big, handsome W'omnn, 
Vrouw Swanepoel; aiul niter her, two daughters 
and a ni€<*e: the former, bii\<»m maidens of fifteen 
and seventeen ; the lattiT, a fair slim girl ol 
foul teen. The whole family then troope<l into 
the hoU'<e, and shonk hands w'itli the inmates, and 
partook of coffee ; then })roceeiled to chat in the 
usual Boer fashum upon their respective families 
and connections, tlieir Hocks, the last Bufiliman 
forav, and the dronglit. 

Hendrik Swanepoel having oiitepanned liis< 
oxen, and having, too, seen them and his Hocks 
and herds well wateml at Van Niekirk’s fountain, 
proceeded, at the invitation of his host, to prepare 
for the ni'dit. Tiiorns wore cut for a kraal, and 
the stock duly onsconce<l therein. Then followed 
a hearty supper, after which pra 3 ’crs and a long 
psulm prepai*eil all for bed, the strangers retiring 
to tlieir wagons. 

On the following morning, with his stock 
thoroughly refreshed, Sw’auepoel inspanned early, 
Jjade a hearty farewell to liis enterj:ainer; and 
with his formidable train of forty oxen, seven ' 
hundred sheep and goats, and eighteen horses, I 
trekked away thi*oimh ‘tlie mountains into the I 
desert country beyond. The great whips cracked, | 
the Hottentots yelled fiercely at their oxen, and ; 
the great gaudily-jminted w’ogons rolled off, 
followed by a cloud of dust that hid the flocks. 
The trek-Iioer’s avowed intention w^oa to find his ^ 
way down the Zak River, and thence through ; 
Bushmanlaud to the interior, at that time dim 
and utterly unknown. 

Whate^fer hiy course, Hendrik Sw’anepoel and 


his family thenceforward# vanish^^ completely 
from colonial ken, *and were never again .beatd 
of. \ 

The boy, Dirk Van l^ekirk, who lived to a. 
great age, and died in Cape Colony so lately aa 
1836, UB^ often to speak of the depaiture of 
this family. He remembered, too, that once a 
Koranna from the Orange Jiiver brought ti/ings, 
full twenty years after that strange ‘trekking,* 
that a wliite family had at one time crossed the 
river and disappeared into the Karri-Karri <(an 
(dd name for the Kalaliari Desert). But, beyond 
the dim ‘reminiscences of Dirk Van Niekirk, 
bei’omo 3 'et diiutncr since his death, and the 
Koraiina’s story, no tidings, whether of good or 
evil, ever again cAme soutji concerning the 
adventurous tiekkers. Tlie dark curtain of the 
interior fell between them and their fellow- 
colonists, and their name.s and memories gradu¬ 
ally faded into alrAost complete oblivion. 

"■ ' ...i... 

THE ‘TENDE*RFOOT.» 

The dilfercnce in the social status is as great 
betw’eeii the manufacturing and agricultural States 
and those in wliieii the mining and stock indue- 
ti*iea jiredoiniuaici^ as between the European 
countries and the wild and woolly West, as at 
is often denominated. The miners and cowboys 
of tlie We‘*ti*rn mountains and plains Imvfr dcvel- 
ojied a contempt for the moi'e perfectly civilised 
and more poIi*']ie<l gi ntlemen; nhd they do not 
stop tliore, but extend the same sentiments to 
the rougher and uneducated cla 8 «kC 3 who hail 
from tile luauui'ai'tunng and agricultural districts. 
They apply tlie same epitliet to all—‘Tenderfoot.* 
Many uniusing anecdotes are told in the miners' 
cabins and tlie cowboj's’ camps relative to the 
achievements of these straiigei's to their half- 
civilised cnstoius and habits. One of these pre¬ 
sents itself to tlie writciV miml here. 

It was during the early settlement of the 
Black JJilH that a New-Voiker, prominent in 
hi.s own Slate and City, was journeying to that 
new-found Eldorado on the l)ca<lwo«d stage. A 
few miles from ids destination his attention m'Os 
attmeted by a herd of half-brnken horses which 
the owner was selling. Our New-York friend 
questioned the stago-diivcr as to the advisability 
of purchasing one with vhicli to make a tour 
of the various, mining camps. Of course the old- 
timer, anxious to see fun, no matter how serious 
might be the result, advised an immediate pur¬ 
chase, and volunteered to stop his teani and give 
the Tenderfoot a chance to in 8 )>ect ,ana buy one 
of those hardy specimens which d« such useful 
service for the froutiei'smcn. As he approached 
the hcr<l, an old gray-headed miner, wfio, from 
tlie new-comer’s appearance and general get-up, 
knew too well that lie had no use for any of tne 
ponies, kindly volunteei'ed the remark: *Why^ 
stranger, you Alon’t want to buy a bucking 
cayuse.* But the New-Yorker disdained to take 
advantage of such a friendly warning, and at 
once bargained for as vicious-looking a specimen 
of its kind as was in the henl. The ‘vac^uero* 
whose duty it was to ride each pony after it waa 
purchased, did so in this case, and, to a 6 traBger*e 
vision, our friend had succeeded in pnrehariog ae 
docile an animal as would be found in any of 
the parks in the Old World, The New-Yorker 
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jooimted at cfiee, and <n U twinklinc la^ sprawl¬ 
ing on mother earth about twenty feet from his 
horse. The friendly mi/er was tlie first to assist 
to hit; fe^tnefely ^remarking as he did so : 
•!^i told yo«i you had no use for a bucking cayuse.* 
V He was aiktd by the Tenderfoot; * Was tiiat what 
<yoii eall bucking?'—‘Yes, sir-ree ; but that was 
jnot bad bucking,’ said the miner.—‘Well, then, 
f' what does the little beast do when he cayuses?’ 
fwas the next question, which provoked such 
nblitth from the crowd of cowboys and miners, 
'that our New-York friend made a bee-line for 
i ilie stage; and it was not until the' friendly 
■ driver had told him that cayiise was the Western 
^.imme given to this class of horses, that the 
' Tenderfoot fully appreciated liis ignorance of tlie 
1 Weatern idioms of speech as well as its customs. 

It is not necewaiy for a Tenderfoot to Imj a dude 
^ or swell to make Inm an object of curiosity to 
' the frontiersmen, though, of course, if he is sucli, 
; his persecution by pra6ti«#«il jokers will be intensi¬ 
fied. The writer tfemembers the first silk hat 
which was seen in a western Kansas h»wn twenty 
' years since subjected the wcai’er to become an 
‘ involuntary actor in a secoml William Tell per- 
: formance, with the only difference that a cowboy 
with his ready revolver took tlw part of William, 
and the high hat was the substitute for the apple. 
Of course, such performances as this are not heard 
■of any more in the Wild West; but at that 
early date such a lieadgear was a curiosity even 
in many Eosterii cities, to say nothing of wliat it 
must have been in the West. 

The Tenderfoot is consitlered tl)e natural prey 
of the frontiersman in a business transaction. 
The tendency is always to cut his eye-teeth as 
soon as possible, and if in doing that they can 
break him financially, the better the Wchiern 
man is pleased. The reason for this antagonism 
is found in the fact that too many Eastern men 
come to our country with the idea that we don’t 
know anything, and they can teach us; but tlicy 
all foi^et that the majority of Western men have 
learnt os much as they before they came west, 
and have there graduatetl in a school second to 
none. Let a prospector in the mines discover 
any valuable urineral in too siimU a quantity to 
pay to develop, he will invariably look around 
lor a Tenderfoot to take it off bis hinds, and 
usually is successful. Only a few weeks since 
the writer was approached by an ac<nmintance 
in an Eastern town, who desired to know the 
value of certain mining slock he had iiurchascd, 
which wa^ to- my own knowledge valueless. lie 
could hardly believe that he, shrewd business 
man as he was at home, bad been duped by an 
, apparently ignorant miner. Of course some men 
are not dubbed Tenderfoot so long as others, 
because they possess j^ood common sense, and 
wme to the West vrilfing to acknowledge their 
ignorance in its habits anu customs, and use their 
every effort to ieam as much as'po^ible, and as 
quickly as they can. 

A man to get along in the West must prove 
his nionUness—that is all that is necessary. No¬ 
where is personal bravery or nerve admired and 
acknowledged more freely; but it is not ncceasary 
a new-comer to identify himself with the 
eo prevalent. Nor will it be conducive 
p^oe of mind to undertake to set up any 
ImnwOu OP-cranky notions in opposition to the 


old-time theories and practices. No matter how 
full a town may be of bad men, desperadoes, 
any one can live there and be respected, but lie 
must mind his own b.U8iness; then even those 
very desperadoes will be among tb,c first to 
ocknowlcilge and uphold his rights in the com¬ 
munity. 

The name is applied to every new arrival in a 
mining or cattle camp, no matter where he is 
i from, unless he be a Westein man, which fact 
is easily ascertained by the inhabitants of the 
i canip without any questions being asked, for 
there is a sort of freemasonry among frontiers¬ 
men unknown to the balance of the world, and 
rarely if ever do they make a mistake in recog¬ 
nising—or sizingtup, as we express it—a man’s 
claims in either direction. 

The class of Tenderfoot most imposed upon 
and subjected to the most trying ordeals in 
practical Joking are those younger scions of 
English families whose parents and guardians 
send them West with the mistaken idea that 
they will succeed better than at home, especially 
if they w’cre inclined to be a little wild. A 
wild boy in England will usually Ixicome a 
more dissipated man in America, because he is 
restrained by none of those home influences 
spread around liim. Such usually come out 
under an agreement to leani farming, for which 
privilege their i>eople pay enoi mous preniiums ; 
and the innocents don’t discover till they get 
liere that they have paid a big price for tlic 
privilege of becoming a farm-labourer, and usually 
for some ignorant tut shrewd Yankee who docs 
not know how to farm himself. The writer 
heard a young man say the other day that he 
came out utuler such an agreement, with on 
allowance of one hundivd dollars a month for 
])Ockct-money. Ilis description of his treatment 
was amusing. The first morning after his arrival 
at the fannci-’s he was awakened at four o’clock 
to go out and milk the cows. He remonstrated ; 
but was coolly informed ‘ that for such purposes 
the farmer had agrec<l to take him.’ Or, in other 
words, that lie had agreed to accept his share of 
the premium and allow the young man to do 
the work he would otherwise have had to pay 
' good fair wages to have had performed 1 


TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 

Livb is not lived by days nor yet by ycai% ; 

These come and go, or haply, sometimes stay, 

As Time his changes rings; and if To-day 
Lingers relentlessly when fraught with fears, 

If pel feet harmonies and smiles it hears 
In one shoit moment —Lo! ’tis Yesterday. 

And i*evciently the joy or pain we lay 

Safe in ihe Past’s dear slii-iue with unshed tears. 

So, when the deepest chords of Life vibrate 
And quiver ’neatli the master-hand of Pain 
Or Ecstasy, our quickened breath we bate, 

And listen, hoping that perchance some strain 
Of heaven 8 own music soothe, eie ’tie too late, 
The troubled waters of Life’s boundless main. 
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THE QUEEN OF AUTUMN. 
Whkx the murky fogs and surly blasts of 
November are with us, the Chrysanthemum, 
Queen of Autumn, unfoWs her beauteous Rowers. 
The liose, Queen of Summer, is failed and gone: 
her besauty and fragrance are now only memoriea; 
and with her nearly all the other floral cliiUlrcu 
of our gardens are gone to rest, cai'efully shielded 
from winter’s pointed fury. But the chrys- 
unthemuin, with her wondrous diversity of form 
and colour, still remains t«> "Tk'ladilen our hearts 


first forms (ativism) is observed in many other 
cultivated plants, and the fa^t of *0. indicum* 
being so frequently found among seedlings is a 
very strong argument in favour of the opinion 
that it is really the progenitor of all the garden 
varieties. ^ 

The earliest literary wference to the chrys¬ 
anthemum we find in the *Li-Ki’ of Confucitis, 
written about 500 ac. The Chinese value it 
very highly, and no other flower is^so conspicuous 
in their gardens and homes. It is their national 
flower, and is to them an emblem of everything 


and brighten the dull days whicl» link autumn 
to winter. She may be a chiLl of other land«, 
but we have taken her to our hearts and liomc}*, 
and cn)wne<l her queen of our autumnal flowers. 
No flower has excited so much enthubiu’^m or 
received so mucli admiring attention witliin 
recent years, and no other plant gives to the 
hand that tends it such liberal return in number 
and beauty of flowers. An eloquent writer has 
well saiil that, ‘in power of expression, distinct- 
ness of character, in forms of beauty no less 
cheering to the heart than delightful to the eye, 
a beauty that is unique and the embodiment of 
the iiighcst harmonies of plastic form, the chrys¬ 
anthemum surpasses all other flowers, not even 
the rose, the tulip, or the dahlia being excepted.’ 

The chrysanthemum belongs to the very 
extensive and world-wide natural order, Com- 
posito* or Daisy flowers. In its cultivated fonn 
it originated at a very remote period. The 
evidence we possess points to the existence, in 
the Chinese empire, of cultivated varieties for at 
deast two thousand five hundred years. The 
progenitor of these varieties was very probably 
‘ Cb!y^antbemum indicum,’ a species indigenous 
to China, Corea, and Japan. The flower of this 
species is small, single, and of a yellow colour. 
Some authorities, howevel^ hold that there is also 
something of the wild species ‘0. morifolium’ in 
them. Still, it is remarkable that the little 
species ‘0. indicum’ U continually reproduced 
from seeds saved from blooms of the finest form 
and highest culture. Utis tendency to revert to 


that is graceful an<l beautiful. They grow it to a 
high state of cultivation, tending it with their 
well-known untiring patience, and often train it 
into the most fautestic shapes, such as horsey 
stags, pagodas, boats, &c. Their poets never tire 
of singing its praises, nor their paintei's of depict¬ 
ing its graces. In the Franks Collection of 
Chinese ware, in the British Museum, many 
beautiful an<l interesting articles of porcelain 
may be seen decorateil with it The oldest piece 
in this fine collection is a dish ornamented in an' 
archaic style with chrysanthemum flowers bear¬ 
ding the mark of the period ‘ Scuen-tih,’ which is 
eipiivulent to the decade 1426-36 in our era. 
Mr Fortune, in an account of his travels in 
China, tells us of the grandeur of the Chinese 
gardens, and the prominent place the chrysan¬ 
themum holds in them. He says that at night, 
during the autumn and early winter, it is a 
common sight to see in the gardens (f the wealthy 
banks of magnificent blooms illuminated with 
lanterns. He also relates that he saw life-sized 
effigies of various national heroes constructed of 
the flowers. 

The chrysanthemum is also a great favourite of 
the Japanese, wT»o seem to have procured it from 
the CliineiVB at a very early date. Having ideals 
of beauty somewhat dissimilar to those of the 
Chinese, they have sclocteil different forms of 
the many varietiee which the plant produces. 
The Kiku, as they call it, has been chosen os the 
crest of the present imperial family, and is used 
on the official seal. Their highest national 
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JecoratioaVfts that o| Imperial Order o£ the 
Chrj^nth^um, wmcrVas* founded in 1676. It 
may be remembered jiat, aboat four years ago, 
the Mihado, to expres^ns regard for this country, 
sent a special ambassador to invest the Prince of 
Wales with the Star and Collar of the Order. 

On Japanese pottery, lac<£U6r*work, and textile 
fabrics, the Kiku is very often depicted, but gene¬ 
rally in a conventionalised form. On their orna¬ 
mental bronze-work, and on the placctues and 
vases for which they are famous, there are some 
beautiful exaiiiples of the iiower. The ninth 
month of the Japanese year, during which the 
chrysantheinuiu is in full bloom, is called ^Kiku- 
dizulcl* On the ninth day of this month, one of 
the chief ftUes of the nation, the Festival of 
Happiness, is held, and in its celebration the 
Autumn Queen is largely employed as the em¬ 
blem of joy. Some of the finest varieties we 
now poSseiM have b^en procured from them, and 
contain the result of <their gardening skill and 
care, throughout hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
yeai-s. In the autuinii of last year the doi'ul 
world was astonished by the flowering for the 
first time in this country of the unique variety, 
‘Ml'S Alpheus Hardy.’ This wonderful variety 
has large globular fiowers ox the purest white. 
In form it is not unlike some kinds we have got 
from the Chinese ; but it has one distinct and 
marvMious feature—the under sides of the florets 
are thickly studded with long silky hairs, which 
give the dowers a light and extremely beautiful 
appearance. It is a distinct form, and is no 
doubt the first of many similar treasures in store 
for lovers of the chrysanthemum. 

‘ Avalanche,’ pure white, and ‘E<lwin Molyiieux,’ 
chestnut criiusun, are other very fine Japanese 
vaiieties. 

We find in tlic works of botanical and horti¬ 
cultural writci'S a few evidences of tiie existence 
of the chrysanthemum in Euro}>e us far back us 
the year 1689, but there is nothing definite till 
the year 1769. In that year, so eventful in the 
history of France, M. Blancurd, a native of 
Marseilles, binjught to that city from the Ka.st 
tliree varieties Two of them, howevei*, soon died. 
The plant which survived was subsequeutly^ 
known as ‘Old Purple.’ In 1790 a few plants' 
of it were sent to the British gardens at Kew. 
Hence the present year is the centennial year 
ef the introduction of the chrysanthemum into 
Britain. 

Improvements were made during the next few 
years, ard ‘otlier varieties were imported from 
China. In 1624 we find that alx>ut thirty 
varieties wefe giwiug in the lioyal Horticiilturul 
Society’s gardens at Chiswick, and in 1820 the 
number had increased to fiity. The Society dis¬ 
tributed plants and cuttings of these varieties to 
the fiorists in and around London; thus the 
plant became widely known, and soon took u 
nigh place in public estimation. Societies for 
the exuxmrageuient of its culture w^re rapidly 
formed tliroughout the country, and year after 
year Hie number of chrysanthemum shows 
La the dosing days of autumn have steadily 
increased. In the pr^nt yettf there are about 
,£aur hundred such societies in the country, the 
membership of which is little short of one 
ktudred tbousand; and the displays made by 


them in November are among the most delighto 
ful of all the fioral exhibitions of the yeat*. 

’ The lovely goddess Flora has more worshippert 
to-day than at any other p^iod of our country’s 
history. Her altars. ai*e raised in every comer of 
the laud, alike in the cottage garden, the villa 
porch, and the marble-floored conservatory of the 
mansion ; and among her gifts to us none is xnoi'e 
cherished than the chrysanthemunl. All tastes 
find in its blossoms something to gratify. The 
! artist lias the fringed, tasselled, and frilled forms, 
with their glistening florets, to satisfy his ideals of 
beauty ; the botanist finds much of interest in its 
structural peculiarities and vuriutious; the florist 
Ihis the formal Incurved, Anemone, and Pompon 
varieties, with their cii’cles and half-globe% to 
please him ; the lesthete Ixos the beautiful single 
flowers with their simple grace to transpoit him ; 
and he who loves garaeniiig for the refreshment 
of spirit and healthy occupation it affords lias 
in it a plant easily grown, and which gives a 
wealth of beautiful dowel's to reward his pleasant 
labours. Its blossoms unfold at a season when 
other flowers are few—a season perhaps tinged 
with the sad memoiy of sunny hours now past, 
and the present pros])ect of skies chill and drear. 
But, as they unfold and fiule, do they not point 
us ill hope to the time, not far distant >vlien the 
eai'tli shall once more hear the voice of spring, 
and ‘flourish green again ?’ 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XLIII.—CONCLUSION. 

I HAVE kept you long at sea. With my escape 
in the barque from Captain Braine’s island in 
company with my shipmate Louise, the story 
of my adventure—the narrative, indeed, of the 
romance of the wreck—virtually ends. Vet you 
will wish to sec Miss Temple safely home ; you 
will desire to know whether I married her or 
not; you will idso want to know the latest news 
of the people of the (JounteM Idtiy to learn the 
fate of the Honourable Mr Colledge, of the crew 
of the Mogiciennds cutter, and of the carpenter 
Lush and his merry gold-hunting men. All may 
be told in the brief limits of a chapter. 

For five days Wetherly and Miss Temple and 
myself navigated the bar<{ue without oshistauce. 
The struggle, indeed, would liave been a desperate 
one for us but for the weather. 

It wus on the afternoon of the fifth day that 
we fell in with a Peruvian man-of-war brig. She 
backed her topsail and sent a boat. The young 
ollicer in command spoke Fi'cncb very fluently, 
and Miss Temple and I between us were able to 
make him understand our story. He I’etuined 
to his ship to report«what I had said, and 
presently came back with a couple of Irisli 
seamen, to whose services to help us to carry 
the barque to Valparaiso we were, he ’said, very 
welcome. The Peruvian brig was bound on a 
cruise amongst the islands, and 1 eameetiv en¬ 
treated the oflicer to request his commander to 
head flrst of all for the reef upon which I had 
left Lush and bis men, that the^ might be taken 
off, if they bad not recovered th^r boat 











MY SHIPMATE XOUlg£ 


Dowft to this poiut, the three of ua in one 
fashion and another h^ nmnaged so fairlj^ well, 
that the acq^uisitiou of the two Irish seamen 
eoDimunicated to me a sense as of being in com¬ 
mand of a very tolerable sltip’s company. Miss 
Temple and I could now enjoy some little leisure 
apart from a routiue that had been harassing with 
its vexatious and incessant demands upon our 
vigilance. Might after night descended upon us 
in beauty. There was scarcely, indeed, a condition 
of this tender tropic passage to Valparaiso that was 
not favourable to sentiment Yet ray pride ren¬ 
dered it an obligation upon me that befoi*e 1 spoke 
my love 1 must make sure of the girl’s own feelings 
towards me. 1 watched her with lui impassioned 
e^e; I listened to every word that fell irom her 
hp with an eiu' eager to penetrate to the spiiit 
ot her meaning ; a smile that seemed in the least 
degree ambiguous would keep me musing for a 
whole watch together. Tlieii 1 would inquire 
whether I could m honour ask lier to be iny wife 
until my protection and care for her had ceased, 
and she stood to me in the }X)sitLon she had 
occupied when we had lirst met aboard the 
Indiaman. But to this very fine question of 
conscience I w'ouUl respond with the considera¬ 
tion that if 1 did not ask her now, I must con¬ 
tinue in a distracting state of suspense and 
anxiety for many weeks, running, indeed, into 
months—that is to t-ay, until we should reucli 
home ; that she might misconstrue my reserve, 
and attiibute it to mdiflereiice ; that to make 
her understand why 1 <lul not sneak would 
involve the declaration thai? my lionour was 
supposed to regard as objectiuiiablc. 

But all this self-parleying simply signified that 
I was waiting to make sure of her answer before 
addressing her. In one quarter of an hour one 
fine niglir, with a high moon iidmg over the 
topsail yardarm and the breeze bringing an cl tin- 
like sound of delicate singing out ot the rigging, 
it was settled ! A glance from her, a moment 
of speaking silence, brought my love to my lips, 
and standing with lier hand m mine m the 
shadow of a w'liig of sail curving past the maiu- 
riggiug, with the brook-hke voiA of running 
waters rising, 1 asked her to be my wife. 

There was hesitation without reluctance, a , 
manner of mingled doubt and delight, I had 
won her heart; and her hand must follow ; hut 
her mother, her dearest mother! Her consent 
most be obtained ; and from wlmt she said in 
disjointed seuteuces, with earnest anxiety to say 
uuthiug that might give me pain, with a voice 
tlf&t trembled with the euiotions of gratitude and 
affection, 1 gathered that Lady Temple's matri¬ 
monial schemes for her daughter soared very 
considerably above the degree of a conmiouer. 

‘But Louise, I have your love?’ 

• * Yes, yes, yes I my love, my gratitude, and my 
admiration.’ 

*Aud you need but your mother’s consent to 
man^ me V 

‘Yes, and she will consent. This long associa¬ 
tion—^this astonishing adventure ’- 

‘Ay, but there is no obligation of marriage in 
tAat. I have your love, and your mother will , 
consent because you love me?’ i 

She fixed her eyes on my face, and by the < 
base of moonlight floating off the sand-white < 
planks into tli^shadow in which we stooil, 1 i 


saw such ineaninf^ in thqli that the ^le sequel 
of ray interpTetotiooi of |t must be to put wj 
lips to hecs. 1 

But enough this. It\all happened so raanj 
years ago now, that I am astonished by my 
memory that enables me to put down even so 
much of this little passhge of my experiences 
with Louise as I have written. • 

After days of delightful weather and proepdious 
winds, we came to an anchor at Valparaiso. I at 
once waited upon the British consul, rolated niy 
storr, delivered over the ship, and was trea^ 
by him with the utmost courtesy, consideration, 
and hospitality. A large English vessel was 
sailing for Livei’pool eight days after the date 
of our arrival, i inspected her, and juomptly 
took berths for myself and lilnss Temple; and 
the rest of the time wc spent in providing our¬ 
selves with the necessary outfit for anoUier long 
voyage. The coiisid informed me that the deposi¬ 
tion I made as to ilie Lwiij JUant^e would sufiice 
ill respect of the legal Hiaiia'pvriiig that would 
have to follow, and that I was aC liberty to sail 
whenever I chose. I empowered him to hand i 
over any salvuce money that might come to me I 
to Wetheily, whom 1 also roquested to call upon 
me uheu Le should ariivc in England, that 1 
might suitably rev^ard him for the very honest 
dischuige of hU duties from the time of our 
leaving the island in the baniue. 

1 will not pretend that our passage hoiiie was 
uneventful. Out of it might readily be spun 
anotlier cousideiuble nori-ative; but here I may 
but glance at it. llic ship was named Uie Orey- 
how^ Thero went with ner a number of pas¬ 
sengers, Spanish and English, who, thanks, 1 
8uppo.ve, to the gossip of tlie Biitidi consul and 
Ins wife and family, w’ere perfectly informed of 
every aiticle of our story, and in consequence 
made a very great deal of us—of Miss Temple 
ill ]>urtieular. 

Uui* being incessantly togetlier from the hour 
of our sailing down to the hour of our airival 
streugthSued her love for me, and her passion 
became a })ure and uiiufTectcd sentiment. But I 
could not satisfy myself that she loved me, or 
that, subject to her mother’s approval, she would 
,have consented to marry me, but for our extra- 
ordiuaiy expenenceK, that had coupled us together 
in tm iutiumey which most people might consider 
nmtiimony must confirm lor lier sake if nut for 
mine. 

But if that had ever been her mood—she never 
would own it—it ripened duriii" this voyage into 
a love that the must uretchedly se^isiiive lieoit 
could not have mistaken. And now it remained 
to be seen what reception Lady l^mple would 
accord me. She would be all gratitude, of course; 
she w6uld be tiunsported with the sight and 
safety of her daughter; but ambition might 
presently dominate all ell'usion ot thankfulness, 
and she would^quite fail to see any particular 
obligation on her daughter’s pait to marry merely 
because w% hud been shipmates together in a 
series of incredible adventures. 

But all conjecture was abruptly ended on our 
arrival by the news of Lady Temple’s deaUi. A 
stroke of paralysis had carried her off. The 
attack w'os charged ]to her fretting for ii6r 
daughter, of whose abandonment upon the wreck 
she had received the news from no less a person 
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than the iHononn^l^ Mr OoUedce. Let me 
briefly desmbe bow tNs had come aoout 

Wheki the cutter cmitaining Mr Colledge and 
the men of the McujiHiti^ine had lost sight of the 
wreck in the sudden vapour that had'boiled down 
over it, the fellows, having lost their lieutenant 
and being without a head, hurriedly agreed to pull 
defld away before the wind in the dii'ectioii of the 
IndVaman, not doubting that she would be lying 
hove-to, and that they muht strike her situation 
near enongli to disclose the huge loom of her 
amidst the fc^. They missed her, and then, not | 
knowing what else to do, they lashed their oars | 
into a bundle and rode to it It was hard upon 
sunset wlieii a great shadow came surging up out 
of the fog close ahoanl of them. It was the 
corvette under Reefed topsails. The cutter was 
within an ace of being run down. Her crew 
roared at the top of their pipes, and they were 
heard ; but a few moments hiter the Mwjicienne 
had melted out again upon the flying thickness. 
The boat, however, liad' been seen, and her bear¬ 
ings accurately taken ; and twenty minutes later, 
the corvette again came singing to the spot where 
the cutter lay. Scores of eyes gazed over the 
ship-of-wai'^a head and bulwarks in a thii’nty, 
piercing lookout. The end of a line was flung, 
tile boat dragged alongside, and in a few minutes 
all were safe on board. Colledge ivlated tlie 
story^of the adventure to his cousin—how the 
lieutenant had fallen overboard and was drowned, 
as he believed ; how Miss Temple and I were 
left upon the wreck, an<l were yet there. But the 
blackness of a densely foggy night was now upon 
the sea; it was also blowing hard, and nothing 
could be done till the weatlier cleared and tlie 
day broke. 

That nothing was done, you know. When the 
horizon was penetrable, keen eyes were de.'^patchcd 
to the mastheads ; but whether it was that the 
light wreck bad drifted to a degive entirely out 
of the calculations ol Sir Edward Panton, or that 
Ills own drift during the long, blacky blowing 
liours misled him, no sign of us rewarded his 
search. For two days he gallantly stuck to those 
waters, then abandoned tlie hunt us a hopeless 
one, and proceeiled on bis voyage to England. 

Mr Colledge on his arrival immediately thought 
it his duty to write w'hat he could tell of the 
fate of Miss Temple to La<ly Temple*.s bi*other, 
General Ashmole. The General was a little in a 
hurry to communicate with pwr Latly Temple. 
His activity as a bearer of ill tidings might 
perhaps ha^ found ad<litiunal animation in the 
Knowledge hiat if Miss Temple were dead, then 
the next of; her kinsfolk to whom her ladyship 
must leave 'the bulk of her property would w 
the General and his four charming daughters. 
Bo this as it will, the news proved fatal to Lady 
Temple. 

The shock was a terrible one to Louise. .A^^ain 
and t^;ain she had said to me tlmt if tlie news of 
her having been lost out of the Indiamau reached 
her mother before she arrived home, it would kill 
her. And now she found her pi'ediction verified! 
But if her ladyship's death cleimid the road for 

- me in one way, it temporarily blocked it for me 

- dp another by enforcing delay. Louise must not 
iiow marry for a year. No; anything less than 

,, a jear was out of the question. It would be an 
insult td the memory of an adored poi'ent even 


to think of happiness under a twelvemonth. I 
resigned myself 4n silence to the aflliction of 
waiting, leaving it to time to unsettle her resolu* 
tion. She had many relatives, and she went 
from house to iiouse; but I was never very far 
olf. Our being togetlier in constant close asso* 
elation from morning till night, almost as much 
alone as ever we had been when on the wreck, 
what with delightful drives, delicious hand-in- 
hand ramblc.% ended in rendering me mighty im¬ 
patient, ami impatience is usually importunate. 

1 grew piessing, and one day she consented to 
our being married at the expiration of a foii- 
niglit. 

It was much too plain a wedding for such a 
heroine as our adventures Iiud made Louise, but 
it was her own choosing. A few intimate friends 
of my own family, two poor but exceedingly lady¬ 
like and well-bred cousins of her own, the vicar 
who joined our hands, and his homely agreeable 
wife—th^e formed the company. 

*We have started on another voyage now,’ I 
whi^ered as we passed out of the church. 

‘Iriere must be no wrecks in it!' she 
answered. 

And for years, I thank God, it was all summer 
sailing with us ; but I am old now, and alone. ... 

In those times, the round voyage to India 
averaged n twelvemontli, and I was unable to 
obtain news of the Coimtr.'tn Ida until the August 
that ha«l followed tlie June of our arrival at 
Liverpool in the (irnjlumnd. I was in London 
when I heard of the Indiaman as having been 
reported off Deal. ’ In the course of a few days I 
despateheil a note to old Keeling, addressed to the 
East India Docks, asking him to come and dine 
with me, that I might tell him of my a<lventui*es, 
and learn whut efforts he luul nuule to recover us 
fimn the wreck. He arriveil in full shore-going 
fig, with the old familiar skewered look, in the 
long, tightly buttoned-up coat, and the tall cravat 
and stiff collars, in which ins sun-reddened face 
I'ested like a ball in a cup. 

He was heartily glml to see me, and continued 
to shake my hand until my arm ached again. Of 
my fatoiy hc*^had known nothing; for the first 
time he wiis now hearing it 

lie had little to tell me, how'ever, that was 
very interesting, lie had been blown away from 
the neighbourhood of the wreck ; and though, 
when the weather cleared, he had luffed up to 
the spot where he believed she w'as to be found, 
he could see nothing of her. Mr Prance was 
looking at the hull ^roiigli his glass when the 
smother came driving down upon her, and saw 
the cutter shove off; and he believed that Miss 
Temple and I were in her. He had no time to 
make sure, for the vapour swiftly blotted the 
boat out of sight 

The di^ster that had befallen us, he said, had 
cast a heavy gloom over the ship, and it was 
heightened by Mw lla<kUffe*3 serious illness, due 
to the poignant wTetchetlness caused her by the 
loss of her niece. However, by the time the 
vessel was up with tlte Cape, Mrs Badcliffe had 
recovered; and when Keeling last saw'her, she 
seemed os hopeful os she was before despairful of 
her niece being yet accounted for. 

When I left Lush and the sailors of the Lady 
Blanch upon the reef, 1 bad little thought of | 
ever hearing of them again, f^knew the nature j 
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of sailors. If they came off with their lives, I 
might be sure they would disperse and utterly 
vanish. Great was my surprise, then, one inom- 
iug some months after my marriage, to find, on 
opening my newspaper, a column-long account 
ot the trial of a seaman named Lush for the 
murder of a man named Woodward. The evi¬ 
dence was substantially niy story with a sequel 
to it. The witnesses against Lusli were three of 
the seamen of the Lndy Blanche. The counsel 
for the prosecution i-elated the adventures of the 
barque down to the time of my swimming off 
to her ami sailing away with her. The boat had 
been in charge of the man Woodward M'hen I 
detached the line to let her slip away. lie had 
fallen into a deep sleep, overcome by fatigue and 
1 drink. The yells and roaring of tlje crew, one 
I of whom had stjirted up and observctl the boat 
' drifting out, had aroused the sleeper after the 
! uproar had been some time continued. He was 
thick and stupid, went clumsily to work to scull 
the heavy boat ashore, ami was a long time in 
<loing it The caipentiT dragged him on to the 
beach and asked him if he Iiml fallen asleep. 
The unfortunate wretch answered yea; the car¬ 
penter struck liira fiercely ; Woodward returned 
the blow ; and, mad with rage, Lush whipped 
out his sheath-kuife and stabbed the man to the 
heart 

By tliis time the barque ha<l almost f.aded out 
in the gloom of the night. Pni*suit was not to 
be thought of. Thev waited till daylight; but 
instead of putting tlieir remaining provisions and 
water in the boat ami heading away iii search 
of laud or a pa«siug ‘.hip, the fooK fell to digging 
afi*esli ; and it was m»t until th(*ir little stock 
of water was almost gone that, being satisfied 
that there was no gold in that j»art of the shore 
where C!aptain Jlraiiic hud said it lay hidden, 
they put to se.a. 

They were sever.d days atloat before they, or 
at least the survivors, were I'escued. Their sufier- 
ings weie not to be c.xpressed They had been 
five <hiys without waWr when picked up. Four 
of them had died. They were fallen in with by 
an English brig bouml home, to the captain of 
which one oi the sailor.s, who had been an old 
‘chum’ of Woodward, told the story of tlic mur¬ 
der of that man by Ludi. The skipper, not 
choosing to have such a rutfiau os the carpenter 
at large in his little ship, clapped him in irons, 
and kept him umler liatches until the arrival of 
the vessel in the Tlmmes, when he was handed 
over to the police. The jury found a verdict of 
manslaughter, an<l he was sentenced to ten years’ 
transportation. 

To this hour I am puzzled by Captain Braine 
and his isUmh My wife uniformly believed that 
tke gold was there, and that the poor lunatic 
had mistaken the bearings of the spot where it 
lay. My own fancy, however, always inclined 
to Uiis : that from the circumstance of his having 
rightly described the island, which he situated on 
a part of the sea where n# reef or land of any 
soil; was laid down on the charts, he had actually 
been wrecked upon it, and suffered as lie liatl 
related to me; that by long dwelling upon his 
terrific experience he had imported certain insane 
fancies into it out of his unsuspected madness 
when it grew him ; until the hallucination 
of the gold/hamwd in his poor soul into a con¬ 


viction. Yet I may Jjie j and ^ so, then 
there must at this hour l>e inwards of a hundred 
and eighty thousand pounuY worth of gold coins 
lying concealed somewhere in the reef whose 
latitude and longitude you have. 


THE ISLAND OF 1.VIZA. 

In some respects, Iviza is the most interesting 
island of the small archipelago of the Balearics. 
The guide-books neglect it, or devote but a para¬ 
graph to it Whether as the cause or effect of 
this slight, very few ^travellers of the tourist 
species set foot on its shores. A single steamer 
weekly from Alicante touches at the little port 
of the island for an hour or two, to keep the 
Ivicenes supplied vpith the few luxuries they 
demand of the Europe that is so near to them, 
and with which, nevertluSess, Miey, have so little 
concern. The one hotel ot the island is of the 
most nondescript and objectionable kind. Its 
master is confectioner, farmer, and landlord all 
in one, and a man of so independent a mind that 
if he conceives a pn^udice against the petitioner 
for accommodation in his house, he is as likely 
as not to refuse to receive him under his yoof. 
Such a calamity would here be more serious 
than in most insular commuiiitiesf As a rule, 
the islander is a hospitable person. But in 
Iviza the stranger is not welcomed with open 
arms; and uiilese he have a letter or some 
special and emphatic qualily to recommeiul him 
to their notice, the Jviccnes will, it is probable, 
leave him to his own resources, be these ever so 
scanty. 

Only the other day, for instance, the w’riter, 
having been fortunate enough to propitiate the 
Ii'iza Boniface, found himself one of a motley 
throng of* malcontents whom Fate hud bi’ought 
together in tliis one little inn. Among the crowd 
was the J’resident of the High Court of Jjistice, 
and u trio of assistant jiniges, rcdiictantly holding 
their periodical assize. Iviza contains not a few 
Tamous old families dating from the Spanish 
conquest, more than six humlred years ago. 
These live in the gi-eat palatial ohl buildings 
reared on the castle rock scores of feet above 
the common smells of the lower town ; and the 
sfcitely escutcheons over tlieir portals still nro- 
ciaim their importance. The pronriel^rs^of tliese 
engaging abcKies left their lortlsnips.tlie judges 
to thcin-'elves and the tender mercie8*of the inn. 
And it did one’s heart good to hear, night after 
night at the common table of this inn, these 
venerable and learned dispensers of Spanish 
justice unite in a cliorns of maledictions upon 
all things pertaining to Iviza—from the greasy 
soup with which *the dinner began, to the illite¬ 
rate prisonctt's of the place, who felt no shame 
in the avowal that they did not know their age 
to a decade or two. 

Iviza is the third of the Balearics in size. It 
is only twenty-one miles long by about 
broad, but with a circumference of about ninety- 
two miles. The climate is said to be more 
temperate than that of Moiiorca, the chief of the 
group, from which it is distant about forty-five 
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Hiiles in a 4>uth-weiCer^ dii^^ction. Stetistica also get the islanders to bear witness against eacli ofther 
help to show that it ir more healthy, the annual in the courts of jnstice. It is haid to say whether 
death-rate for a term of five years beii^ in this reluctance is due to a jealousy of the inter- 
Iviza $2*9 per thousand inhabitants;* in Majorca, ference of others in quarrels and feuds they con- 
27‘7 ; and Minorca, 21*3. These figures compare sider personal or domestic, or whether it may be 
well with the average for Spain itself, 31*3; accounted for by fear of the consequences of tes- 
bub they are all beaten by the record of the tifying iq^ainst others. Probably, Ikith causes 
fourth island of the Balearic group, Fomienteni, operate. The Ivicenes have not the reputation 
with a mortality, of but 13*6 per thousand. For- of being so stern in voinletta ns the Corsicans and 
mentera, indeed, seems to be a rock upon which Sardes ; but neither are they a people to overlook 
it'is difficult to (lie. An Iviza doctor with whom or foi'give an injuiy. 

the writer talked upon the subject was unbounded Of course they are superstitious. An island 
in praise of it for its salubrity, especially for its like theirs is sure to be the home of habits and 
remedial properties in chest affectiona Unfor- l>elief8 long discarded by the bulk of the world, 
tunately, it is not conveniently accessible. A The parish priest is the person upon whom they 
periodical smack, and notliing better, keeps it tlepend for all tbe culture and enlightenment 
in communication with Iviza, from which it is they can obtain, and the parish priests of Iviza 
only five or six miles distant; but, as may be are notorious for their own lack of culture, 
supposed, its two thousand,, inhabitants rchiiu Tbe good man is one of themselves, with just 
their old customs and tratlitions even more enough book-learning to procure his ordination, 
strenuously than IViza herself. Being appointed to a parish, he ceases all 

In none of the Bulearius is education in a very further cultivation of bis mind, and rapidly 
satisfactory state. It is certainly otld, however, falls to the level of his parishioners, with whom 
that wherea.s in the rest of the world the number thenceforward he eats and drinks, soitows and 
of illiterate people bos a tendency to diminibli, n^joices, and feasts and fasts upon a footing of 
hero, of late years, it has increased. In 1860, equality. 

In Iviza and Formentera, there were 21,973 Some of the current superstitions are singular 
inhabitants who couM not read. At the same enough to bo meutioned. Tuesday is reckoned 
time, Minorca numbered 27,011, and Majorca an unlucky day here, as in Italy, where the 

179,076 in the same condition. The statistics saying, ‘ On Tuesday and on Friilay one must 

in 1877 were, 22,303, 24,1.3f), and 187,194 respoc- neither wed nor ti-avel,’still holds. The harvest- 
tively. Wc may if we please take credit to ing of the almonds and figs which abound in 
ourselves that the establishment of Anglo-Saxon the rich plain'? of the island must be begun 
traditions and enei^y in Minorca during our on a Friday ; otherwise, insects arc sure to 

half-century of occupation in some measure ex- tsike toll of the store. On the other hand, n 

plains the great intellectual superiority of this burial must by no means occur on a Friday, 
island over its neighbours. The state of things in else, ere the year is out, another inhabitant of 
the lovely island of Majorea is certainly lament- the village or of the street in the capital where 
able, and rellecta but little praise upon tlic local the house of the ^leceascd is built, will be culled 
administrators. Iviza, as being less in touch upon to <lie. The death of the head of a family, 
with the Continent, has more excuse. Neverthe- though distressing to tbe household, is suppose(l 
leas, 22,303 illiterates out of a population of to be not without its advantages. Au excellent 
26,312 is certainly laige, and justifies tin Ivicenes harvest is conluU-ntly expected in the autumn 
in their somewhat inordinate respect for a man following his demise. ‘Why T it may be asked, 
who can write—* un home que sap for Iletre.’ Because the deceased will make a point of 
It is no doubt due to their pereonal distaste petitioning the Creator ujion IJis throne to this 
for education that the Iviza islamlers are in eflect. One secs more cats in the dirty streets 
such bad repute, judicially and socially. ‘ Cntii of the capital than occasion seems to demand, 
quite recently,’ says tlic Archduke Luis Salvator The reason is that the cat is esteemed a quasi- 
of Austria, whose studies about the Balcarics have sacred animal, the slaying of winch is sure to 
already become monumental, ‘the Mallornuins, bo requited by a death, a bud harvest, a love 
and even the sailors and fishermen of Iviza, disappointment, or a bankruptcy, 
refused to have intercourse with the peasant'? After this, one is siu prised to discover so 
of Iviza^o'J^en going so far as to compare them much good seii'C in the proverbs of the Iviza 
with the Moors of Barbary.’ The man who diove people. The following would not discredit 
the present writer to an<l fro about his native such wise islanders os the Fuioese, a community^ 
island confirmed this prejudice in an odd luatmur. among whom crime is as rare as in Iviza it 
After capitulating the various vills^es of Iviza abounds: The world teaches more than father 
—S. Eulalia, S. Antonio, S. Juan, S. Nicolo, &c., and motVer. Will w’oiks more than power, 
he ohserveil: ‘The villages all saints, and the Who sows in a foreign knd reaps no harvest, 
people all devils.* The casual traveller bo-s of Better to sw'eat tluiu groan. God can help 
couree, no very adequate opportunity to test the more than the devil ^ii hinder. Who sups 
truth of such a charge as this. Ceitiiinly, how- on wine breakfasts on water, 
ever, the faces of the peasants do not pre^xissess. Besides being remarkable for its criminality, 
They have a heavy sullen look, often an ill- its proverbs, and its superstitions, Iviza may 
coutivlled fierceness, which aigues them much also take ci*edit to itself for a national ilauce, 
at the mercy of their passions. The records of a weekly newspaper, and national costumes, 
the ’district courts of justice seem to bear this The last arc pernaps the least striking of these 
It is interesting to note, however, that the several characteristics. Ordinarily, upon six 
ii^croase of crime in Iviza is coincident witli the days of the week, there is lii^le to distingui^ 
in education. Fuither,'it is difficult to the mhabitontb of Iviza froiijf the Mullorquin 
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or tiie CataUn. A ^feeta’ drees does but clap 
a broad'brimmed black felt hat upon the beau 
of tbe man, ami attire him in a sliort black 
jacket and trousers; while, further, it hangs 
necklets of gold round the swaithy necks of 
the ladies, ami attires their well-f'reased locks 
in silk handkerchiefs of very bright colours. 
Thus dressed) the sexes meet upon any ooji- 
venient open space, and rejoice to exercise them¬ 
selves in tlie ‘ llarga ’ or the ‘ curhi,’ as they call 
their dance, in accordance with the greater or 
less energy of the movements of the female 
participant in it. A diiim, a fltite, and castanets 
comprise the full orchestziil accompaniment, and 
in default of the other instruments, the castanets 
may suffice. The weekly paper, a copy of wliich 
is Itefore the writer, is out of humour with tlie 
national dance and all other relics of insular 
life ill Iviza. It represents the ]>arty of pro- 
gress. The open drains of the capital, tlie 
tardiness of the mayor in good works (‘Mag- 
nihco Sefior Alcalde' he is satirically termed), 
the dust caxised by the diincers, and the throng 
around them at one end of the ^alameda' or 
public promenade Sunday after Sunday—these 
and other long-hallowed incUents of life in 
Iviza all come under its con<lemnation. Who 
knows 1 Perhaps the press will soon be as 
potent a reformer in this little island as it 
aspires to be. iucst this should ha])pen, the 
tmveller who does not mind a few hardships 
may be recotnmendc<l to visit Iviza with as 
little delay as ]> 08 .siblc. Tht*^ experience is one 
by no means to be regretted. 


HENDRIK SWANEPOEL’S PROMISED 
LAND. 

ciiArrEB ir.—18 GG.—a HuxTiNG-CAitr— 

AN AIUIICAN DIANA. 

Readkr, come with me across the smooth South 
Atlantic; past given Madeira, rising geni-like 
from her ocean setting; past towering Tenerife, 
springing above the clouds; or where tlie llying- 
hbU leap from glassy waters, that lie idle and 
listless beneath a too ardent sun ; suutliwai'd past 
the feverish Niger delta and festering Gold Coast 
swamps; past the mighty Congo, where it jiours 
its waters to the ocean. Southward, yet a little 
fai’thcr. Eastward now across the divary sand- 
dunes o! great NaimKinalaml; northward through 
Daniaraland, with its fierce and treacherous 
natives ; yet farther north, through tlie fertile 
coimtiy of the Ovainpos, rich in grass and groin 
and millet; post the ancient copper mines of 
Pudonga, famed <for centuries among .the tribes. 
Farther yet, a hundtvd miles and more, over 
tall momitains, whose steep sides and broken 
kloofs, clothed with dcn.'fe bush and many dower¬ 
ing shrubs, would surely give pause to the most 
enduring and pertinacioii^ti-aveller. It is a Imrd 
*trek,' and yet the end of it will amply repay 
even a year of African toil Onward still through 
a gr^y terrain, bushy and well timbered, and 
we dnd ourselves ascending, and presently emerge 
upon a mighty tableland of plain, some eighty 
miles squar^ and three thoiisaml feet above sea- 
level. ift tl^ year 1806. The place is in 


South Central Africa, siju^ed, if ;mii liave a 
mind to be precise, find will glance It the map 
of South-west Africa, abou^ one bundled and 
miles north pf Ovainpolaadt 

It is a W’arm morning—warm, and most still $ 
and yet with the warmth is mingled a * vigour* (a 
crisp sparkle in the atiuospliere, peculiar to 
spring-time in the high lands of Southern Afrjba). 
Tiirongh the calm warm air come occasionally 
the bark of a wildebeest, the wlTistliim neigh of 
a zebra, the soft coo of the turtle-dove^ the restless 
cry of some gaudy bird fluttering about the bush. 
Just upon the extreme southern verge of the 
mighty plateau is a grassy open glade, girt round 
about by thick bush. I'here is a great baobab 
tree in ithc centre; and near it rests an object 
strangely unfamiliar to the surfoundiogs, which, 
indeed, have never witnessed its like before. 
Tliere stands a great Ciq^e tiek-wngon, and near 
it are feeding its spitn of oxen, tended by ix native 
servant. 

Near the camp, feeding steadilv at the sweet 
grass, arc three horses, all knee-haltorcd in proper 
Cape fushion. Beneath the wagon recline liali-a- 
do/en dc^s, of various shapes and sizes, ninging 
from a couple of English foxliouiids to a purely 
unadulterated Kaffif cur. Most of these aiiiinufs 
carry seams atul scars, evidences of encounter 
with lion, leopard, an<l wild-boar, by whom many 
of their fellows have been slain. , 

It is a glorious morning. Nature herself seems 
rejuvenaWd in these regions. ^Quantities of 
flowers spangle the grass, gilding the dark-green 
biisli-vebft. But what is that yellow-tawny mass 
tying out there in the lung grass, jnst beyond, 
the farthest and now extinct camp-fire? Look 
closer : it is a dead lion, t^but in midnight foray, 
luckily before it had had lime to work mischief 
among the oxen, which, he sure, were in such a 
place all securely tied. But having noticed thus 
mud), tlie eye still wanders in search of the owner 
of all tills hunting-gear. He niir^t be a while 
man; wlyjre is he ? The (|uc8tion is soon ansu ered. 
The wagon-curtain is thrust aside; a handsome, 
siin-buriit, bearded face api>eui's, and a strong 
active form, lightly cIuaI in ‘pyjamas’ and a pair 
of soft hold-shoes, leaps lightly to earth. ‘Amfrics 
►and Inyami, here, take a gun and shove in a 
carti-Mge, and come with me to tlie river. I 
want you to keep the civcodiles away.—^ 011 , 
Aramap, slay and mind tlie cattle; I’m going 
to have a bathe.’ 

llie speaker takes two stout poles from the 
side of the wagon, and giving one ^ Inyanii, a 
tall Kaffir, and followed by Audries •with the 
loaded rifle, steps briskly, towel ^n slioulder, 
down to the river, sixty yards away. Here there 
is a clear open space, and a flat piece of rock to 
dive from. 

‘How about crocodiles, think you?’ says tlie 
Englibliiiiou. 

*Ja, bieur,’ replies Andries. a puny, stunted- 
looking, little Hottentot; ‘1 think thei'e are some 
about here*; take care.’ 

‘We’ll soon frighten them away,’ says the 
master. 

The two Bcrvauts fall to with the poles and 
splash vigorously. Then the white man sU-ips^ 
uu<l with that absence of splash indicative of a 
practised swimmer, dives neatly into the deep 
water. He is in not more than ten seconds, and 
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emei^ safeUnd refrwm^ ib quickly dried 
and back at the wagon, h 
Farquhar Murray is] a b^?oad>8honldered well* 
set-up young fellow of five-and-twenty. Stand¬ 
ing nve feet eleven inches iu hie shoes, his figure 
sives Tou the idea at once of strength and activity. 
Uis^block-brown hair; handsome brown-gray 
eyesjcwhose dark sweeping losites impart a certain 
air of tenderness to featm-es otherwise strong and 
determined; and a short crisp beard and mons- 
tadie of a rich brown colour, complete the por¬ 
trait But there is, further, about the man a 
certain careless air of well-bred superiority that 
marks him out a gentleman. Take him all round, 
Farquhar Murray is an excellent good fellow, 
cheery, unassuming, brave aM the lions he hunts, 
and determined as a black rhinoceros. Wherever 
he goes he makes friends, and the wonder is that 
so pmmlar a man is now to be seen thus solitary 
auu tar .from civilisation. But the fact is he is 
so enthusiastic a hunte^ and had set his mind 
so much and so long upon his present trek, and 
was, when he started, in-so desf^rute a hurry to 
get under weigh, that he could find at the 
moment no one to share his wanderings. 

Farquhar is the only son of a Scottish officer— 
Captain James Murray—whoj^after the Ciiincau 
war, sold out, gathered together his small posses¬ 
sions, and emigrated to the Cape. A shrewd 
business man and a wonderful judge of stock, 
the Captain, after twelve years in the Eastern 
Province, found himself, by dint of luck and good 
iudgment, worth fifteen thousand pounds, besides 
I bis farm of twenty thousand acres and a quantity 
of stock. His wife had died soon after Farqulmr’s 
birth, some yeai's before the Crimean cainpaign ; 
and after giving his sou a good English education, 
by sending him for five years to Kugby, he hail 
allowed the lad, at the age of nineteen, to go on 
an clepbant-huutiug expedition to the Zambesi. 
Always from his earliest youth a keen sports¬ 
man Farquhar had positively I'evelled in the life, 
and from that time became a confinnedainterior 
hunter. With intervals of rest with his father, 
he had made trip after trip to the Beehuana and 
Matabele countries ; and load after load of ivory, 
amassed with infinite toil and trek, had he 
brought into Grahainstown market. But one 
day in 1864, arriving in Qrahauistowu after 
ten mouths’ absence, the youn^ man had learned 
with real grief of the death of his fatlier. Soi-ely 
bereaved—for he had h>veJ the old man dearly— 
after atteinling to various mattei'S of business 
connected with the winding-up of the estate, 
Faniubar Miad retii^d to his farm to rest and 
think over tne future. Besides his will, under 
' which he hatl left all his property—worth some 
twenty-one thousand jiounds—to his son, the 
Captain liad left behind a letter, iu w'hicli he 
begged him, after his own rapidly-approaching 
> deatli, to visit England and renew acquaintance 
with his family connections, and, \if possible, take 
to himself a wife before settling dowm for life. 
His means and education would enalue him to 
V at all events with credit among his richer 
! -kith and kin. 

? After a week’s reflection, Farquhar mcule up 
^ his mind to start; and leaving the farm in charge 
f of a trusted friend, he went down to Port Eliza- 
I beth, and thence sailed for England. 

I young colonist, with plenty of ready-money 


in his pocket, and, despite his hunter’s life, the 
manners of a well-bred ‘gentleman, received on 
his arrival a hearty welcome from his father’s 
connections. During a seven months’ stay in 
England and Scotland, be had managed to enjoy 
life heartily, and iu many ways things had been 
made exccedi^ly pleasant for him. But amid 
a round of gai^y in town and country, Farquhar 
had frequently asked himself whether this was 
the life he would care to adopt. HU inner con¬ 
sciousness had as oiten told liim that it was not 
After the great free solitudes of the African 
wilderness, he seemed cramped and confineil in 
the cities, and almost as much in the narrow 
fields and pastui'es of the old country. The 
game, too, seemed so small, so over-much pre¬ 
served and protected. And for the people 1 
Well! Many of the men he had met were real 
good fellows, many of the women very charinixig. 

I But on the whole he hod fouud society and its 
' ])leasures very empty, very unsatisfying, often 
very irksome. He sighed for the old life—the 
lonely trek, the noble game, the glorious scenery, 
the merry Hottentots, the keen little Bushmen 
spoorer!., the big Kaffini, the white wagon-tilt, the 
long span of sturdy oxen, and the cheery cauip- 
tire. 

And so, early in 1866, Far<iuhar Murray had 
come back Ut the Cape, and had made arrange¬ 
ments for a big hunting trip of at least a yeuFs 
duration. First, he had continued the arruiige- 
ment with the friend who was farming bis hind 
for him ; then he h^d to set about getting another 
friend to uceompany him. In this, atter more 
than a month’s waiting, he had failed. Ilia 
retinue was formed thus : First, an old and tifed 
Hotteubit driver and hunter, Andries Veddmann 
by name ; second, a Bushman spooler and after- 
rider named Arunuip. This man had several 
times accompanied him in previous tri}^, and was 
invaluable m the liuntiiig-lield ; third, Inyurui, a 
tall Kaffir youth, who could act as leader to the 
oxen, drive on occasion, look alter the horses, 
and do odd work. A louilh servant, a Damara 
•—facetiously christened by the yellow Andries, 
from his dark skin, ‘ Witbooi’—was also engaged. 
This man, recommended by the missionary at 
[ Schmclcn’s Hope, was a stnmg, active native, 

! and a gocxl hunter; and, moreover, from his 
knowledge of tlie country so far as Ondouga, 
in Ovanipoland, was specially useful as a guide. 
But Witbooi, like many of his race, w'os of a 
violent and sullen temper, and for some time all 
Farquhar's diplomacy hiul to be exerted to main¬ 
tain ]teacc among his followers. 

At length the trek began; and after under¬ 
going a long trying journey of five months 
through alternately torrid deserts, broken and 
difficult mquntuin country, impenetrable tlioin-^ 
veldt, and almost every conceivable hindraucB 
that African natives can place in the W'ay of Uie 
tmvellcr, the expedition*at length had reached 
the magnificent plateau on w'hich we find them. 

Having finished a hearty breakfast, the Eng¬ 
lishman proceeded to light his pipe; and the^ 
arming himself with a binocular glass and some 
cai'tritiges, and taking up his Snider rifle, he 
gave directions for the care of the camp. Taking 
with him Aramap the Bushman, he started for 
a high * kopje * that rose from the edge of the 
plain. A w^k of twenty miuufi^ au^ a climb 
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■of another twenty, landed the twain on the 
hill-top.' From this eminence a far-reaching view 
could be obtained. Settling him^lf on a rock 
and adjusting his glasses, the white man sw'ept 
carefully and deliberately every visible sqiiaie 
mile of terrain that lay before him. Tlie atmo¬ 
sphere was clear and translucent, and the area 
of vision proportionately ^reat Apparently, t!ie 
search was satisfactory, Tor, as he shut up his 
glasses in their cose with a smile of nleusui'e, 
Farquhar said to the Bushman, speaking in 
Cape Duti'h : ‘Aramap, this country swarms with 
game. 1 sliould say tliere are no native kraals 
'anywhere near, for the veldt looks quite un¬ 
disturbed. 1 can see elephants, giraffes, <{uaggas, 
and any quantity of blue wilde-becst, elands, and 
other buck. When we get down below, we’ll 
saddle up and have a hnnU’ 

The Bushman’s Chinese-like face lighted up 
with keenest pleasure us he replied : ‘ All right, 
sieur; I am ready for you.—What will you hunt? 
Oliphant, kameel [giraffe], or eland ?’ 

* Well, Aramap, tie the elephants are most easily 
scared from the veldt, and as at pi'esent we 
don’t know how far this plain iuiih, 1 think 
we'll have a shy at them first. -Do you see 
yon clump of trees?’—pointing straight to the 
front—‘1 saw several elephants leetling roiuul 
it, and I think probably there is a biggish 
troop. We’ll get to camp. Take the liorses 
and dogs, and ride with Andries, skirting along 
by the river in the shelter of the trees and 
bush. The wind will be right, too, for that 
side.’ 

The two men uprose and got quickly hack 
to the wagon. Here tlie horoes were saddled 
up; and each man took a heavy smooth-bore 
gun, carrying spherical bullets eiglit to the pound. 
Then the dogs were unhiosed, and the camp 
left in charge of Inyami and ^\'ltbooi. It tooK 
the three riders nearly two hours before reaching 
the viciniti' of the mighty game they sougliL In 
a few minutes, great dusky forms could he seen 
traversing the half-lighted glades. Instantly tlie ; 
hunteis cull upon their liorscs with knee and 
sjmr and duNli forwaisls. Tlie elepliants, fourteen 
in number, including four maguiticent old bulls, 
carrying long white tusks, even now show scant 
sign of fear at the unwonted apparition. Wlieii 
within thirty paces, the liuntem pull up short and, 
each singling a hull, fire. A scene of indescrib¬ 
able uproar follows the two thundering I'eports. 
Trumpeting loudly, the troop plunges headlong 
into tlie forest, all but the two stricken bulls. 
One of these—Farquhar’s—half totters at the 
smashing shock of the heavy bullet, pulls him¬ 
self together, and tlieu turning sharply round, 
bolts to tlie left. He is closely followed ; and, 
after half-a-mile chase, stands again. JTliis time, 
Funiuhoi' dismounts behind a big tree; and at 
forty paces another bullet, planted well bebiiid 
the shoulder, settles his doom : the great creature : 
sways to and fro, and suddenly crashes to earth, 
and, deeply ploughing up^the soil with his tusks 
iu his descent, lies prone and lifeless. 

The main body of the hei*d being now in full 
retreat and far distant, a truce is called. All 
three having I'easscmbled, the master speaks: 
‘Aramap, do you ride back to the camp, and 
bring Witbooi ai^il the axes, and get to work at 
once.—T^l Xny^iui tliat I shall probably bring 


in an eland in two or th.|ee^hour6’ tme. I am 
going to have a caflter 'kcro^ the 4pen veldt 
yonder, to see what lies m front; and if there 
are any kraals about It’st strange, but I see no 
signs of natives at ail hereabouts ; and yet it is a 
{ magnificcut country this, and full of game.’ 

! As the Bushman cantei^d off for the wagon, 
taking with him the dogs, which were no lo^er 
retmired, the Eiiglisinnan rode off alone. 

1 That evening after supper, Fkrquhar says to 
his men : ‘Well, I sftppose after such spoi-t, you 
, feel entitled to a “eoupje” of gi-og, eh ?* 

I The eyes of all four natives gleam, and their 
' teeth glisten with delight, and Andries, as spokes¬ 
man i-eplies: ‘ Ja, sieur ; we are ready for a 
four-finger allowance.’* 

Then pipi^ ai*e lighted, a dram of ‘square-face’ 
(hollands) is served out to each man, and the 
evening closes with native stoiies, alternately 
gix>tes<iue and terriWe. 

The Englishman lies at his own fire, a little 
apart; but he cannot su^presv hi| smiles as he 
listens to the chief bh'ry-teller, Andries the 
Hottentot, whose yarns principally run on absuixl 
folklore in which the jackal figures laigely. The 
jackal with the Hottentots, indeed, occupies the 
same important pl^cc as Brer fox amongst the 
negioes of North America. At nine o’clock 
! Karquhar turns in, leaving his men still yarning 
' and convulsed with laughter. , 

I In the high plateau legions they had attained, 
next morning rose bright and dealt and the heat 
I came tempered by u sweet li-esh breeze. Some 
time was spent in preparing the camp for an 
outspan of several days, and it was nine o’clock 
before Karquhar started away for a sti'oll. 
Tolling his men that he should take his rifie and 
cx]dorc the country for a mile or two on foot, 
and see what game was in the neighbourhood, he 
walked away, keeping still by the river they had 
so long followed, and which now grew percep- 
I tiblv smaller. 

I llaviiig advanced a mile or two into the forest 
I rur<|iiliar sat down iq^un a fallen tree and filled 
j his pipe. Ill front ol him was an ojwu nnacc of 
giiisb, and beyond it trees again growing tliickly. 

I J ust for an instant, as he btooped to pick up the 
j*tindcr-box lie had dropped, his eyes fell upon 
] the ground. When he looked up again tuey 
lighted upon an apparition so unforeseen, so 
I striking, so utterly uulooked for, that he started 
to hi.s feet. The thing he saw was this : twenty 
yards away from him on the right of the glade, 
]ust emerging from the shelter of tbo trees, and, 

I like himself, riveted witli amazement, tlhsre stood 
I a white gul, \ery fair to behold, Farquhar’s 
, eyes instantly iidormed him, uruie<l with bow 
and ariow, und singularly clad. Now, Faix^uhar 
Murray was a jiolite man, and although it may 
seem a strange and funny thing to do iu a remote 
forest iu the heart of Africa, he advanced and 
took off his hmad-brimmed hat with as grave 
an air as if he were accosting a fashionable ludy 
in Hyde Pirk. The girl, however, quite guiltless 
of the stereotyped smile and nod of fashion, 
frankly advanced to meet the wliite man, and as 
she advanced, her reel lips opened, and said iu 
good Cape Dutch: ‘Allemagtig! Mynheer, wher¬ 
ever have you come from ? ’ The Boer language 
and the familiar exclamation ‘Allemagtig 1* 
sti'iking upon his ear iu a silvery tone, odd^ yet 
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more to tImBngiidiipaU'e aetoniehment. Aa the 
girl apoke iSutch, he eoFilJ Sot civilly acooet her 
in English, so Farquhai replied : ‘ Oood-momiug, 
miss. How do you c6me to be in tihcse ports t 
Are your friends elephant-hunting so far up- 
count^ V For the only possible solution of the 
beantiinl problem before him was, that this girl 
bdc^ged to some Transvaal hunters who had 
penetrated far beyond their usual veldt. 

*No, Mynheei''; my home is not far from here, 
and I cajne out on my pony Springhaan this 
morning to shoot a Bush buck ; and leaving liini 
behind a little way, came througli the wood 
alone.—But who are you, and whence do you 
come ?* 

‘ I am an Englishman,’ said Farqnhar, *or rather 
a Scotchman, andT have come up from the Capo 
Colony hunting.’ 

* But you are surely not one of those Eng¬ 
lish I have read of in niy uistory-book, tho^o 
men who fought so* with us, and used our V.iii 
Tromp so ill?, Awd ymi have really come from 
that wonderful Cape-laud ? I have so often 
heap<.l my father and great-uncle Carol speak of 
it; and the great town at Table Bay, where hun¬ 
dreds of men live together, and the big ships 
coine in from the sea. Is it,^^!! true, and have 
you seen these wonderful sights?’—Then, clap¬ 
ping her hands; ‘But oh! this is too beautiful, 
too wonderful. You must come and see iny 
father at onee. My pony is close at hand; come! ’ 
She ri^n lightly as a fawn into the forert thirty 
yanls away, whore her pony stood with his reins 
thrown over his hood in front of him, just in the 
oM Cape-hunting way that Fanpiliiir knew so 
well. Then she advanced again with SpringUoun, 
a shapely little roan, to her new-fuimd friend. 
The pony startal very hard at the new face; he 
couldn’t quite make it all out. 

Farqnhar spoke again ; ‘ I think, if you don’t 
mind, and will ride with me a mile or so buck 
to my camp, I will get iny horse, and tlien 
go with you.’ 

♦Nay! Of course I will come,’ returned the 
cirL 'It will be delicious to see your comp. 
Have you a wagon like grent-great-great grand¬ 
father Hendrik’s oUl w’{^ 5 on, which we still have, 
though it is too old and rotten now to use?—But,< 
Mynheer, do you know, I have never given you 
all this while a kiss. I always kiss Coumii Dirk 
and Cousin Hendrik and Viet and the rest of 
them, when they have been away for a long hunt 
or at war; and I am sure I ought to have kissed 
you toa’ Tite girl iifte<l her soft brown cheeks 
aad her rSd lips up to Fornuhar, put her hauds 
on his shoulders and kissed him on each side of 
the face. He bore it well and gnively; but he 
was puszled, and slio saw it. 

‘Won’t you kiss mo too?' she said. 

‘Of course I will,* sahl Farquhar, smiling. 
His head went down under the girl’s sun- 
bonnet : he felt the soft strands of the struy- 
iag hair ^ntly brush his face, and ^kissed, the 
smooth fair cheeks with a curious and yet an 
intensely pleasurable sensation in his heart. It 
: was Uie cMdest experience the young man had 
; w^had. 

' matter over, the girl lightly sprang into 
hii? aadd^ and at once proceetled with him 
. tenfaa^ his camp. While this scene was enact¬ 
ing,- black-ana-white raven had sat grimly 
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watching from a tree above. It is aiiite ceiiuin 
he had never l^fore seen an Englisnman and a 
young Dutch maiden kiss in this part of Africa, 
and he straightway flew off croaking harshly, 
to tell his friends and the world generally what 
awful goings-on there now were in these once 
decorous regions. 

{To he eontmued,) , 


PIPE GOSSIP. 

It is a curious fact that the use of narcotics 
should jirevail all over the world. Amongst 
those largely used, tol>acco ib a prime favourite, 
and is moHlly indul^^ in through the medium of 
smoking. Since the days of Raleigh, pitm manu¬ 
facturers have greatly imprevetl on the curious 
Binoking apparatus still ]>rescrved as a relic of 
Sir Waltej-. The discovery of some small pipes 
iu the mortar of one of our ancient abbeys seems 
to indicate tliat the pmctice of smoking some 
native herb was emstomory prior to the introduc¬ 
tion of tolwuMio from Anienca. 

Some of the first ]>ipc« used in Elizalx^th’s time 
consisted of waluiit shells furnished with stems 
of strong straw. Pi]»es of ii*on, silver, clay, and 
wooil, succeedtHl—till we come to tlie meerschaum. 
The white cai'tlieii jioiwis pipe ranks fiist, as the 
best absorber of nicotine, just as the metallic pi\»e 
comes last for o])po.sitc rt^asons. The meersclmum 
immediately follow.s the clay pipe, but, when 
fully seasoned, it is no better than a w(kk 1 <‘ 1 i pipe. 

A shiM‘mak<*r iii Hiiugary, who was nigenum.s 
iu (‘arvmg, has the honour of having carved the 
lii-st ])ipe from a piece of iiieerHchaum whicli 
luul iKicii ]>res*.*nted to him as a curiosity. Its 
porous nature struck the shoemaker as being 
Weil adapted for absoibing nicotine. That lirst 
meerschaum lias licen preserved m the Museum 
of Pesth. ’riie ingiaiious carver found that the 
shoemaker’s wa.v which in the. course of his trade 
accidentally iwlluired to tin* bowl, on being niblied 
off, brought out a clear brown polish. He there¬ 
fore waxed the whole surface, polished the pipe, 
smoked it, and admiral the coloured result. 
PqKjs of tins descni»tion were at first contined to 
the richest European noblemen until 183Q, when 
they came more generally into use. 

Huhlo, a mountain vi(lag<‘. in Thuringia, is the 
centre of the ])ii>e manufacture of (.h*rmany, 
wlierc they turn out over half a million real 
iiieei'sc.huuiiis yearly, besides tliousaiids of other 
liijKJs of iiitimte vaiiety, made of wikkI, lava, clay, 
porcelain, and vast uunibers of imitation niecr- 
scliaums. The discoveiy of the art of making 
false meerschaums from the dust left after carving 
and boring the real ai'ticle was a secret for some 
time. But ])ipes i*f this de8crii)tion do not colour 
so well, for the porous chai'acter of the iuitive_ 
meei'schaum is jiartly lost in Uie pweess. There 
are five qualities of meerschaum used iu making 
pipes. The be^t is known by its facile ab8or])tioii 
of the nicotine, winch gi*adually develops into a 
rich brewii blush u})on.the surface. The absorp¬ 
tion of the essential oils of t()l>aoco purifies the 
smoke, and the harmful (jualities of tobacco 
decrease as its flavoiir iuiprovia. 

To touch on the subject of pipe-colouring, 
smokers may l>e reminded that as so many meer¬ 
schaums are not genuine, they nmy often offer up 
their incense to the goddess Nicu^ua iu vain. A^ 
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PIPE GOSSIP. 


a rul«, a new bowl sbould not be smoked to the 
bottom, nor, when it is warm, touched by the 
hand, nor yet the colouring produced too rapidly. 
It is said that two clever French chemists have 
invented a royal road to the colouring of a meer¬ 
schaum. By the application of ether and alcohol, 
combined with an essence, such as that of ruse, in 
which ten per cent, of camphor and the same pro¬ 
portion of borate of soda are dissolved, they have 
succeeded in endowing cigar-holders and piiKJ- 
bowis with the pro]>erty of rapidly assuming that 
yellowish-brown tint of maturity so dear to the 
lovers of the weed. 

For mouthpieces the Turks were the first to 
adopt amber. As all pipe-fanciers know, tin* 
clear aml)er is the least valuable, and the clouded 
the greatest favourite, the best of all being that 
of the opatpie yellow colour. This material was 
uschI by the Turks for moiitlii)icces in the belief 
that it would convey no infectious discswe. This 
belief could hardly have been shared by the 
American liumorist, when he discoven^d the ‘taste 
of generations’ on tlie mouthpiece of the Ea8t(*rn 
pipe, which is one of tlie altendaiit luxuries of 
the hot hath. 

The pipes of a Turkish dignitary are magnifi¬ 
cent according to the rank of his visitoi's A 
pasha possessed a collection of pipes said to lx* 
worth thirty tliou.sand pounds sterling, many of 
them being ornameiiteu with diamonds. S^nne 
Ejisteni ]>ipes have tassels of diamonds (le])en{lmg 
from them, besides nngs ol the same precious 
stones round the amber mou^;iipieccs. The pijie 
which the Shah of Peisia .smokes in ]mbhc is 
encrusted with duuuomls, rubies, pearls, and 
emeralds of great value. 

Loixl Byron in his Eiistijrn travels became a 
great pipe-fancier ; and Disraeli when in Cairo 
proved himself an accomplished smoker. He 
possessed a great variety or pipes, fi-om hookahs 
to dhudeens. He christened some ot Ins jupcs in 
a niagnilo<pient fashion. One he called Jkispc>nis, 
and another Sult-ui. The stems of some of them 
were many feet long, nuide of wootl covered with 
Huted silk. It is coiisidenid the cherry-tree and 
jasmine make the best iiijxi stems; the longer 
and straigliter the stem the greater is the value. 
The bowls of such pipes ai*e usually of red clay,* 
and ornamoiited. 

Tlie narglnle is said to l>e a favoiuite with 
Syrian ladies, who inhale the smoke through a 

f lybular glass vessel filled with scented water. 

n Egypt, too, these kind of piixjs arc more iii 
fashion than the chil) 0 f£uc. Splendid })ij>fs with 
their attendant ceremonies ot filling, cleaning, 
and presenting by ajx'cial servants, form one of 
the most ostontetious of oriental extravagance. 

The iufiuence of European habits is, we believe, 
causing the hookah, with all its pomp and dis- 
•play, to disapiHiar in India. The japes used in 
Morocco are very fanciful and profusely decor¬ 
ated. The Ccle.stials’• j)iIK'S have long delicate 
tubes with tiny bowls. Ojiium is smiled from 
pipes having a sort of b^wl in the centre, instead 
of at the end of the stem. A slender bamboo, 
with a hole bored near the closed end of a joint, 
forms a handy smoking arrangement for a Ohina- 
maii of the poor classic; but his richer neigh¬ 
bours use a iiandsome little water-jiipe made of 
brails or silver^ The bowl is filled with a little 
pinch tobjK Jo which only provides one or two 


whiflfe, so, of course thu) pjpe has to be refilled 
again and again. This ^ scarcely r the sort of 
smoke that could be indulged in during work. 

Nor is tlie German jiibe much better in tliis 
respect, for its long gaudily-pictured china Imwl 
requires to he supportetl by the hand like a long 
clay. As these large bowls hold many ounces 
of toliacGu, they suggested an idea to a c;|fBeG- 
housc keejx^r of Vienna, of attracting customers. 
He had a cliina pipe bowl suspended over a large 
circular table, of sfich gigantic dimensions aa to 
lie enviable of containing a pound of tobacco, and 
supjiluHl with a sufficient muinber of tub^ to 
accommodate thirty jiersons at one time. The 
novelty IS said to have succeeded, and the coffee¬ 
house was coiiHtantly*ci*owdcd. 

In sjiite of all rivals, clay pijies have held 
their own. They have been manufactured in 
great numbers by the Dutcli, who wera very 
jealous of rivalryr They once took a curious 
method to ruin a manuf^eiory of pipes which had 
been set u]» in Flanders. •As,the hi|;li duty 
rendcml a large imjiortution too expensive, they 
loaded a large, shij) with iiijhjs, and purposely 
wrecked her near Osteua. The pipes were 
laiuled from the wrack, in accoixlauce. with the 
mariluue laws of tl‘at city, and sold at such low 
prices as d(*fied competition ; conscijucntly, the 
new nmnufactoiy was ruined. 

Some Swiss jnpes are formed of many, pieces, 
omairicnted with carvings, and the bowls pro¬ 
tected from rough weather with nft*ta.l caj>g. 

To turn to a i-onsuleration of the jiijws of less 
civilised races, the famous calumet, with its 
feather and (luill ornamentation, first claims our 
attention. Tins, as Chitlin tells us, was a sacred 
pipe, differiiig in ajqiearance and list's from all 
others. It ih jaihlic praperty; and always kept 
111 the j)oasehsion of tlie. chief, and only used on 
jKirlicuIar (»cM*asions. In the ceiftre of the cirale 
of warriors the Pijm of Peace rests on two little 
iKiU^hes, charged u^th tobacco, when eacli chief 
and wiu*rior draws in tuni one whiff of smoke 
throiigli the sacrad stem, which is the equivalent 
to the sigiiiiig of a traaty. 

In tlic country of tlic Sioux is the pijie stone 
tpuury trom which tlie Indians take their pil>e 
Iwwls, under the belief that they themselves were 
made from this red stone, and it must be used 
for no other ]>urj>o8«.‘. The Redskin also smokes 
through his tomahauk liandle, and his duskier 
African hrotlier takes a whiff thraugh pipes of 
iron. The rough japes of the Zulus are often 
lined with this material. I'Jie Kaffu- is a' great 
lover of the we('<l, and will impio^^ise a pipe 
out of almost anything. i 

It is curious to mark the rejieatcd attempts ■ 
there have been to invent a jhpe that will keep - 
tobacco juice out of the smoki'r’s inoutli. Numer¬ 
ous have been the patents all claiming to liave 
attained tliia cud, but all seem more or less ' 
failures. They ara too numerous to describe., but i 
arij iisualjy rather comjilicated contrivances tliat ^ 
come to pieces; but none succeed in superseding 
the simple old-fasliioned pipe. . ' 

Thus we see that all ovtu* the world from pipes 
of every descnption, to say nothing of cigars ’ 
and cigarettes, do lovers of tobacco offer tijp—- 
like Byron’s sailor—to .Eolus a constant sacriBce. " 
We i^ritons are partial to the briar and clay. 
Carlyle, Kingsley, and Tennyson preferred the 
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^ churciiwar^n.* Th^ pero^ likes liis huge 
china bowl,'the Oelestpl his minute one; the 
Hindu his hubble-bubble, and the Turk his 
hookah. # 

^ Alas,’ said Hood, * that our language has no 
«}und tSiat can adequately represciut the lulling, 
bubl^ng voice of a hookah. Percliance in some 
more,Boft tongue, in the liquid language of some 
fair isle far awajr in the Pacific, that low cooing 
utterance may be*the most beautiful and endear- 
iim* utterance possible, the ver^ perfection of love 
whirrs. Sail that English can only represent it 
by Ihirra wiirra—pobble Injbble—bob—— Ah ! 
me, my pipe is out—type of Life—vapour, smoke. 
We have come to the bottom of the W)wl—ashes 
to ashes.’ „ ' 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The annual meeting of the British Association is 
an event which all scientidcally-inclinod persons 
look forward to with expectation and interest, for 
this meeting invariably brings forwaiil new facts, 
and leaves the world somewhat richer in know¬ 
ledge than it was before. The papers read before 
the meeting serve the purpose of an annual sum¬ 
mary of what has been done by many active 
brains jn different fields of work, and there are 
veiy few who cannot find among them something 
which ^vill interest them. Among the papers 
read must be specially noticed that on ‘Mimicry,’ 
by Mr Poulton, and that on ‘Quartz Fibres,* by 
Professor Boys. It would be quite impossible, in 
the space at our command, to give a fair account 
of these interesting discourses, and we must refer 
our readem to the papers themselves. 

Among the minor reports and papers read, there 
are also several which at once claim attention, for 
they give trustworthy information about inven¬ 
tions and discoveries of current interest. As an 
example, we may point to Professor T.upton’s 
paper on the ‘Pneumatic clistHbutiou of Power’— 
which may be otherwise described as the distribu¬ 
tion and utilisation of compressed air. The pro- 
f^sor had the advantiigc of being able to speak 
from the experience gained at Binuinglmm, where 
the system nas been in use for some little time, 
and it clearly has a wide future before it He 
told his hearers that the })Ower was applicable to 
the heavy work of a mill-course, or ironworks, and 
the light work of the tailor, shoemaker, printer, 
hairdresser,. Ac.—that it would drive electric 
lighting nmehinery, and had hoste of other appli¬ 
cations. In Birmingham the compressed air is 
distributed by pipes from a central station into 
the houi»s of the consumers, who pay by meter 
record, as in the cose of gas-supply. The engines 
' belonging to the consumers, which are w’orked in 
ibis way, that is, by air instead of steam, vary in 
size fi*om one-half horse-power 6o fifty horse¬ 
power. Eriction through travelling by pipes, is 
practically nil, although some of the customers are 
at a distance of nearly two miles from the com- 
;j)pe8dug station, and the indicated horse-power 
i»me of the houses thus served is os much as 
j iNvem^-three per cent, of the indicated borse- 
, poWerAt that station. Among the contemplated 
applications of this compressed-air system is the I 
working of tram lines. | 


*The Effect of Electric Curr^ts on the Hummfi 
Body,’ was the title of another paper read before 
the Association, which is of peculiar interest, on 
account of the many cases of sudden deatli by 
accidental contact ivith ‘live’ wires which have 
occurred, especially in America, and the terrible 
details i-eported of the I’ccent execution by elec¬ 
tricity in New Yoik. The authors of this paper 
endeavour to show that the human body can with 
impunity, and without discomfort, bear a current 
of certain strength if it flow—like the current 
from a battery—in one direction. But if the cur¬ 
rent be an alternating one, end change its direc¬ 
tion many times in a seconil, although it may be 
of tlie same strength, the subject becomes fixed by 
violent muscular contraction, and suffers great 
pain. Thus the danger from alternating currents 
is immensely greater than from continuous cur¬ 
rents of equal sti'ength. 

Mr Thomson’s discourse on the iinbumed gases 
' which escape from gas-stoves and other burners, 
was the paper of greatest domestic interest His 
ex])erinients showed that most contrivances for 
using gas arc extremely wasteful in only securing 
partial combustion, and as is often the case, the 
after discussion elicited much valuable informa¬ 
tion not contained in the paper itself. The 
Piusideiit showed by the account of an accident 
uliich nearly proved fatal to himself—hf>w' a 
minute quantity of carbonic oxide in the utino- 
j.phei*e of a room was dangerous to human life. 
l>r .lacob also showed that the amount of com¬ 
bustion which took ]dace in an oixliuory gas flame, 
greatly depended upon the pressure at which the 
gas was supplied. On the authority of one of 
the largest manufacturers of burners, he stated 
that, ‘generally speaking, people who paid ten 
])<>nnd gas bills only got five pounds-worth of 
light.’ He advocaWd the appointment of a Com¬ 
mittee of the Association to deal with the entire 
question. 

I’erhans the palm for originality of subject 
hhouM be awamed to Mr Green’.'? paper on ‘A 
new Method of I’hotographic J>ycing and I’rinting.’ 
Tliis new method involves the employment of a 
substance called ‘Priinuline,* which like many 
unolher dye is obtained from coul-tar. It luus 
found very extensive employment in cotton dye¬ 
ing, an<l the colours proauced from it within the 
fibre are culled ‘ingrain colours.’ This substance 
is found to be extremely sensitive to light—as 
sensitive, it is believed, as the chloride of silver, 
with which ordinary photographic printing on 
; albiunenised paper is brought about The im- 
. pressions are permanent, and can be varied in 
I colour by after tlevelopment with different agents. 
The ultimate value ot this discovery remains to 
be proved; but it is expected that the new' method 
of printing ivill be much used by architects and 
engineers for the leproduction of drawings and 
plans, and that it will perhaps supersede the 
ferro-prussiate, or blue process, at present em¬ 
ployed for those purposes. 

I’hcre is a wiaespread, belief that the presence 
of growing plants and cut flowers in looms is in 
some way prejudicial to those who sleep therein. 
This belief is probably due to the fact, learned at 
school, that plants give off at night carbonic 
acid, and the knowdedge that this gas is in-e- 
spirable. A writer in AmaieurgGardtniTuj has 
recently published the results ofu.some expeii- 
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ments made in a closed greenhouse, showing how 
fanciful are these feara In tliis greenhouse there 
were six thousand growing plants, and the aver¬ 
age of three expenments made early on three 
different mornings after the place had been closed 
for more than twelve hours, exhibited only 4*03 
parts of carbonic acid per 10,000. Wo cun 
judge by this experiment that from one or two 
plants the Quantity of gas given off must be far 
too small for recognition, and certainly many 
hundred times less than that formed by a burjimg 
taper, or given off by one pair of lungs. 

The art of pastel-painting—working in colouretl 
crayons—which has been recently revived in this 
country, seems to have taken firm root. Exhibi¬ 
tions of works produced by this beautiful form 
of art continue to iiicix*a6c, and many artists are 
directing their attention to it. It is certainly 
capable of rendering with great fidelity effects of 
atmosphere which ai’e diincult of attainment in 
either water or oil colours, and it has the merit 
of permanency, if ordinary care be taken in the 
selection of the colours employed. 

A curious revolution in railway inanngcincnt 
has recently taken place in Hungary, where the 
railways are under government control. These 
railways, until recently, were not patronised jis 
they .should have been ; and instead of each 
member of the population making fifteen journeys 
a year, as is the ease in Britain, the Hungarians 
only made one. The autlioiities thereupon ileter- 
mine4l to inaugurate a new system by which the 
people should be tempted to become more con¬ 
stant travellers, and this they brought about 
by an entii*e revision of the passcngcT fares. 
Fur this purpose the country is divided into 
zones, having Binla-Pesth for their centre, en<‘h 
zone, lip to the thiiteenlh, varying between nine 
and fifteen miles in breadth. The fourlcenth 
zone includes all the rest of the country. The 
scale of fares is tenpcnce, eiglitpence, and five- 
pence per zone for tiie three classes respectively, 
so that a fare from one place to another is easily 
calculated when it is known how many zones 
must 1)6 crossed in tlie journey. Put the most 
remarkable feature of the system is in the case of 
long distances beyond the thirteenth zone. TIius, 
the fourteenth zone begins at a place one hundred , 
and forty-one miles from Buda-Pe.stli, and the 
fare to that point is precisely tlie same as that 
chargeable for going more than three hundred 
miles farther to the country’s boundary lino. 
This change of system has given satisfaction all 
round, and has at once caused an immense lise in 
the receipts from passengers. 

Although the great metropolis called Loudon 
has had many detractors, wuo are never tired 
of telling of its smoke, its fogs, and its consequent 
dirt, no one with an aitist’s eve can fail to have 
*:iremai’ked its many beauties. Many of its streets, 
although narrow, are most picturesque ; and its 
river views, especially yhen bathed in the glow 
of evening sunshine, are remarkably beautiful. 
Among the most noble aspects in the city is that 
of St Paul's Cathedral as^seen from Fleet Street; 
but like other views this has been marred of late 
years by a i-ailway bridge, oinl by telegraph 
wires which cross and recross the road at every 
angle. It has been remoi'ked too, more recently, 
that a custom is springing up of erecting on the 
tops of the houses huge aerial advertisements. 

. i .. 


One of these recently appe«^d close by the dome 
of the Cathediivl, bet we are glad record ths^ 
its owner listened to the many expostulations 
which the hideous thing qvoked, and nos had the 
good senw'to remove it. It is quite clear that if 
these aerial signs once become common, a law will 
have to be passed to deal with the question'. 
Citizens have no right to advertise their warfts at 
the expense of the appearance of the streets ^bere 
their business premises are situated. 

It Is a matter of «coaifiion knowledge that tqilh 
is quickly soured when tlumder is about, but 
hitherto no satisfactory reason has been given 
why this should be the case. An Italian scientist 
has been experimenting with an electric machine 
in order to see whetlier the change could not be 
induced artificially, when he found to his surprise 
that when an electric current was passed directly 
through the liquid, it actually delayed acidulation 
foi- several days. • He found, however, on the 
otlier baud, that if the terminals from a Holtz 
machine were disclmi^ei^ubov^ the surface of the 
' milk, it soon became sour, and dint if the dis- 
cliarge was a silent one, the souring became still 
sooner evident. From this observation he sur¬ 
mised that the action is <lue to the ozone gener¬ 
ated by the discharge, which is always mere 
copious in quantity when the discharge is silent, 
it is possible that the unlooked-for effect of a 
direct current acting as a preservative be a 
useful Iiiut to milk dealers. 

Hr Wildei- has made an interesting note rela¬ 
tive to prairie dogs. They seem to lack any sense 
of height or distance, owing it is thought to the 
nature of their ordinary surreundings—a fiat 
level plain, destitute of pitfalls of any kind. 
Several dogs experimente<l with, walked over the 
edges of tables, chairs, and other pieces of Limi- 
ture, and seemed to be greatly surprised when 
tlicir adventure ended in a fall.to the ground. 
One dog lell from a window-sill twenty feet above 
a gi'aiiite pavement, but happily soon recovered 
from the effects of its tumble. 

Tliere* has lately been a dearth of camphor 
among the Chinese, who were wont to obtain it 
from the island of Formosa. The Chinese settlers 
there have e.\hausted the trees growing round 
about their own districts, and have done their 
best to kill the goose that has laid the golden 
hy neglecting to plant fresh trees as the 
old ones failed. So that they have been obliged 
to go farther and further into the interior of the 
island in search of the aromatic gum ; and this 
has brought them into constant confiict with the 
aborigines. The camphor tmde naj been a 
government monopoly, but the scarcity of trees 
lias reduced the amount gathered & about one- 
quarter of its former amount. 

A curious observation made by Dr Terc, an 
Austrian physician, formeil the subject of a paper 
read some time ago at a meeting of the French 
Entomological l^ciety. lie asserts that a person 
stung by bees is for a time exempt fitmi the 
effects of turther slinging, and is protected in 
the same sense that vaccination gives immunity 
with regard to smallpox. This protection lasts 
for six months, or less, according to the number 
of stings receiveil. He also records that persons 
suffering from acute rheumatism require a la^e 
number of bee-stings before they feel much in¬ 
convenience from the poison received, hut that 
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lifter tet tbey &re ^ot onlf inoculated for six 
months ftgaitsst the effects Of further bee-stingS) 
but iHll also remun free for that period from 
rheumatic attacks ! fancy that if victims to 
this painful malady can purchase immunity from 
its pains at the expense of a few bee-stings, they 
will be veiy glad to do so. 

A report is published by authority of the 
French colonial utfice on the cultivation of the 
castor-oil plant ih Senegal More than two years 
ago the governor of the French colony thei'e 
had his attention dmwn to the advantages which 
would accrue from the cultivation of this plant, 
which is indigenous tliere ; ami by direction of 
the government, seeds vt'Qve distributed, and ex¬ 
perimental cultivation comuenced. Contrary to 
the expectations of many, who prophesied that 
the extreme dryness of the climate would be 
prejudicol to the enteiprise, the cultivation has , 
.been a very great success,' and planters in' 
various parts of ^negal ai-o anxious to take 
pai't in it It may not'be generally known that 
castor-oil has 'many applications other than its 
use in medicine. It U one of the best lubricauts 
for machinery. It is used in dyeing, in soap- i 
making, in the manufacture of printiiig-iuk. The 
Chinese, after boiling the ojil witli alum and 
sugar to remove its hitter taste, actually use it 
as a food. It also enters into the food of others, 
but ppssibly without their consent, for it is used 
in some countries as an addition to exported 
bntter. and is also one of the ingredients in 
some uescriptions of cheese! 

The attention of our military authorities is 
still directed towards the use of balloons in war¬ 
fare ; and they are constantly in experimental 
employment at the camp at Lydd, near Dover. 
It is found that a captue balloon is a very 
diiiicult thing to hit with a pi*ojectile until ifs 
height and range are known. Tiie balloons 
constructed by the War Depaiiment are of 
special manufacture, the details of which oi'e 
kept secret. 

In a paper recently read before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Pro¬ 
fessor Orton, of Ohio, states that there is not the 
lightest doubt that the supply of natural gas 
ia the Indiana and Ohio fields is being gradually 
exhausted, and will altogether fail in a few years, 
unless the legislature steps in to prevent the 
wanton w'oste which now goes on. The gas, 
he says, is stored in the rocks, and is not now 
being geuei*ated, so that the supply is not renewed. 
The pressure, in the welU is cunstautly diminish¬ 
ing, and' the decrease in the sujiply already 
amounts to tJiirty or forty per cent. 

The old conjuring trick, known as the inex¬ 
haustible bottle, ill which several glasses of ilif- 
ferent kinds of liquids are pouretl from one battle, 
is called to mind by a domestic invention wliicli 
has recently been patented by Mr VV. Smitli, ot 
Ayr. This is a tea ami coffee pot wdiich, at the 
will of holder, will yield either of those 
l»yerage^ The pot ia divided by a dentral par- 
Ution with two compartments, one holding tea 
and the other coffee, and the iow'er part of the 
spout is provided inside with a valve, the opening 
’<« which can be turned towards the tea compart- 
miftt or the coffee compartment by means of 
t knob which projects alwve the handle outside 
l^«|^ratua 


According to the Colliery Guardiem, a new 
mining industry is about to established in the 
Charleroi distiict of Belgium, where there are 
rich deposits of lignite. It is the intention to 
work np this material into briquettes, like the 
block fuel made from coal dust which is now 
such a common article of commerce. The upper 
seams of lignite are found at about five feet from 
the surface, so that the expense of mining will be 
little; but the more important seams, which 
sometimes reach twenty feet in thickness, are at 
a much lower level. 

Jarrah woihI forms the subject of an interest¬ 
ing article in the Kew Jhdldin. This wood, a 
native of Webtem Austialm and a species of 
Kucalyptns, has seveiiil valuable projierties which 
fit it for special uses; but it ib so hard that it 
cannot be easily worked with ordinary tools. 
Were it not for the fact that ships are now mostly 
built of steel, Jarrah wood would form a valu¬ 
able matci'iul for their construction, for vesseU 
built of it have, after twenty-five years’ service, 
been found as sound ns wlien launched, although 
they have not been sheathed with copper. The 
Kew authorities have been in communication 
with some of the London vestries, and as a I'esult 
Jarrah wood is being tried in the London streets 
for paving purposes. 

OUR LILY’S FORGETFULNESS. 

* Our Eily’s gawn, sir; and I’ve got a new maid 
with a exe’lent character, wliich I do ’ope, sir, 
she will give more satisfaction.’ Thus Mrs Waggit, 
my Ittiidlaily, when she brought up my breakfast 
tliis nioridng. 

The dismissal of ‘our Lily’ has inspired a 
train of thought which oues its source to that 
maid-of-much-work’b peculiariliea Until I was 
pri\ileged to enjoy lier iiniiistratioiis, I never 
knew how much and how quickly a human being 
couhl forget. Wlieu Lily gave lu*r mind to it, 
as she generally ditl, the feats ot forgetfulness 
she achieved were nulhing shoit of phenomenal, 
and yet she was as modest about them ns if any 
otlier Iribh s<‘rvant-girl could have done the same. 
When 1 expressed ustoiiislinient at her perform¬ 
ances, she would stand and li>teii open-uiouthed, 
with an air of unasBUmiug vacancy that was quite 
piquant X am really almost sorry she has 
gone. 

The things that girl used to leave undone! 
One morning she would cull me and foiget the 
hot water; next morning she would put tlie jug 
down on the mat and forget to call me; on the 
tliird she would remember both these details, 
but forget the bi'eukfast; and on her best days 
she would also omit to light the fire and ‘do’ 
my sitting-room. Usually she would clean one 
boot and Ijring its fellow up (HHy; and I neveF 
knew her clean both sides of the table-kniv^ by 
any accident. Twice a v;eek, on the average, she 
‘disi'emembered’ my dinner. There was simply 
no knowing where Lily w’as going to have you 
next It was useless to remind her of a thing ; 
the discharge of her duties depended on the 
action of a defective mental main-spring, the 
working of which no extraneous aid could im¬ 
prove. 

According to Mrs Waggit, too, she accomplished 
deeds of neglect down-stairs eveh more amazing; 
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md these—a^ded to « regrettable disregard for 
persoual cleanliness with which we have nothing 
to do—worked onr Lily^ undoing. I had suffered 
long; but Mrs Waggit was able to endure with 
patience discomforts not her own, and until Lily 
Degau to work havoc in the sacred precincts of 
the kitchen, she was allowed to pursue the uneven 
tenor of her way comparatively free. But when 
she had for^rotten to light the fire down there 
once or twice; and had omitted to fill tlie best 
kettle before putting it on to boil, whereby dire 
dis£U!ter overtook that kettle ; and hatl neglected 
to ‘ take in the wash * one night, whereby Mrs 
Waggit lost three pair of stockings—Mrs Wa^t 
eouFd not stand it any longer and our Lily had 
to go. 

And now that she has left us—forgetting, by 
the way, to refund the sum of one shilling 1 
requesteil her to invest in postage stamps—1 am 
tempted to inquire, What compensating advaii' 
tages do persons like Lily derive from possession 
of the talent which has cost that young woman 
her place 1 There must be some. Nature is too 
kind a mother to endow any child of hers with 
a quality wholly attlictive, and methinks Foiget- 
fuliuiss carries its own shield. 

Biisiiiossdike people udll shake their heads and 
say tliat the gift ot forgetting is an unqualified 
nnsfoitunc inimical to success in life. From one 
point of view they may be right. If success in 
life mean success in business, and consequent 
accumulation oi w'calth, 1 won’t dispute it But 
wealth does not absolutely ensure happiness, 
which, I take it, is the cliief object to be attidiied 
in this struggling world. 

Take Lily’s ease, lor in‘*tance. I don’t think 
she could have been \ery happy Jiere ; Mrs 
Wajpgit h;is vitui>erative gifts ot ten Londoii- 
laudlady power; and the other lodgei-s, who did 
not see in ijily the interesting ]>8ychological study 
I di<l, poured out the ovcrilowiiig viahs of their 
wrath with relentless liberality. She was always 
in some scrape or other, and mure than once Mrs 
Waggit docked her wages for domestic crimes. 
She lived in a state oi chronic woe and melan¬ 
choly anticipation. No; I am sure slic couhln’t 
have enjoyed it. Slie went away last night, and 
took the train to her own home, somewhere in 
the country : that wiuj twenty-four hours ago. 
Now, if I have rightly gauged this liandnmideii’s 
character, the excitement and bubtle attendant 
on a railway journey have acted upon her elemen¬ 
tary memory just as a wet sponge does on a 
slate. If her present surroundings are comfort¬ 
able, her enjoyment of them is immarred by 
thoughts of lier troubles here. Her mind is 
blank regarding the details of her tenn of service 
with Mrs Waggit Clean wipeil out are all the 
scoldings and abuse ; gone, os though^ tines wei'e 
hot, is the fact that those stockings^ and that 
kettle have cost her seventeen and sixpence. For¬ 
gotten, too, is her indebtedness to me, for 1 will 
stake any reasonable sum that she will spend 
that shilling without a prick of conscience, 
honestly believing it to be*her own. 

This l^lug so, don’t tell me that Forgetfulness 
has nothing to recommend it No one who knew 
our Lily would be rash enough to suppose tlmt 
her dismissal for ‘outrijus carelissniss ’ (I quote 
Mrs Waggit) will be a warning to her ; if it were 
remotely possible, her present condition of un¬ 


scolded bliss would eertaii^ be regre^bie fior 
bmr onum sake. But^since Fknow v^y that 
her sad experiences can teac^ her nothliw, 
common cli^*ity bids me rqjoice that they should 
now be as tliough they hod never been. 1 do 
not uniit this talent of Forgetfulness in sucdi 
completeness for myself; tha^ to eay the least of 
it, would be iiiconvouieiit; but I wish I cdold 
command oblivion os a dog commands slee^. I 
should be so much happier iif every-day life. 
There’s that bill I«owe iny tailor, for instance; 
if it were the result of foolish extravagance, I 
shouldn’t mention it here; 4>ut it isn’t; it was 
absolutely necessary tliat I should get that new 
suit, for I could not have lived through the 
winter without it. k can’t pay the bill when it 
comes in, small as it is. I ha^ nothing so much 
(]» being in deb^ and the thought of owing money 
hangs over me eveiy hour nf the day and haunts 
my dreams at night. When it does coino in, 1, 
shall stick it up on the mantel-piece, so as to get 
used to the sight of it, ahd itvwill make my life 
a burden to me ; 1 know it will The tailor will 
be unhappy about it, too, 1 daresay ; but I don’t 
sympathise much with him, because I suspect he 
is used to waiting; besides, he knows quite well 
that 1 shall pay him some day, so ho will sefld 
it in cheerfully once a quarter without fidling to 
chaige interest Oh, 1 don’t mind Im feelings a 
bit It’s my own that worry me. If 1 had 
Lily’s talent fur foi’getting, now, I ehoulU put 
that account away as soon as 1 get it, and never 
think of it again until one of those high spriug- 
tides, so rare in my stream of literuiy elfoi't, 
occurs. Then 1 should recollect it: * Why, bless 
my heart \ there’s So-and-so’s bill. I ’ll w^k up 
to New Burlington Street and pay it this morn¬ 
ing.’ And then 1 sliould go out with the bill in 
one iKicket and the cosh in another, able to hold 
up my head like an honebt man. 1 should stride 
past tiie crossing-sweepers, and chuck them the 
lieiinies I can’t utlord now, without thinking that 
eveiy man of them says to himself as I pass 
‘Yah! Fliere goes a feller who can’t pay his 
tailor,’ as they seem to do at present. Yes, I 
should like to forget at will. 

And worse than that arc the hnudred-and-one 
•—1 don’t know why one should speak of an 
indefinite quantity witli such misleading pretence 
of exactness ; but it’s customary—the himdred- 
and-one applications 1 have made for employ¬ 
ment in the last few years. All unsuccessful. I 
can tell them all off on my fingers—going over 
both hands seveml times—-without^uissing out 
one, I remember the details of each' so welL 
Why must I be able to do this?'^ Each one 
gives me a pang when 1 think of it, and in the 
; magnitude of their collective strength they only 
dishearten me w’hen I make another bid. How 
much better and pleasanter it would be could I 
‘sink them in Lethe’s tide,’ and begin afresli. 
Why, when I * •venture to tender the offer of my 
services in answer to your advertisement,’ sliould 
all those p^vious ‘tenders’ roll up in a crushing 
heap to remind me’ that in all fatal likelihood this 
one will only add another atom to its size, like a 
snowbajl 1 It does me no good, nor anybody else. 
The memoiy of these innumerable failures only 
makes me bitter and cynical, as yon see, ahdl 
used to be rather a nice xellow, 1 believe. 

And surely it were better that we should fee^t 
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luieforttiiies for w^oh otirselves niav have been 
to bh»ae, from whieh^our etubbom human 
nature will learn no lesson. For how many of us 
profit by our mistakes 1 I have m^de blunders 
enough, yet 1 make new ones every day. I look 
back and see them dotting the track behind me, 
tossing and glinting upon the waters, that will 
no^ cannot swallow them up; and something 
whispers: ‘Their buoyancy is given them that 
they may guid^' I wish they could j but since 
they cannot, I would' that they might sink 
beyond my sight 


A CHINESE ALLIGATOR. 

The Zoological Gardens .recently acquired two 
specimens of au Alligator from the Vang-tse- 
Iviang, which are the first living specimens that 
have ever reached this country. Most people 
know that alligators are charauteristictilly Ame¬ 
rican animals; indeed, the very name alligator, 
which is a corruption v>f the Spanish word signi- 
^ing ‘a Uzai’d,’ suggests their natural habitat, 
u was only in the year 1879 that the existence 
of an alligator in ('hina was definitely made 
known. We&terii zooli^ists were in this matter 
for behind their Chinese brethren, for some of 
the earliest native works conuiined records of the 
presence of these animals ; and there are even 
[llustrations which, although decidedly imagina¬ 
tive in detail, portray with considerable accuracy 
an animal evMently of the crocodile kind. It is 
variously termed ‘ a dragon,* a ‘ fiah,’ and even a 
‘tortoise,* and is creditecl with some remarkable 
peculiarities. One of these peculiarities will, it 
IS to be hoped, turn out to have been correctly 
noticed. The N'yo or To is 8ai<l to reach an 
extremely green old age, and it has furnished 
an expre^ion in common use comparaljle to 
‘Methuselah*.with us. The Zoological Society 
BO often expends considerable sums of money 
upon an animal which dies as soon as it 1ms 
arrived, that the chance of a rarity surviving for 
A moderately long period in captivity is gratify¬ 
ing. The longevity of this reptile, however, is 
due, according to the Chinese authorities, to its 
capacity for existing when deprived of its hea<l 
and other oigans which we are intdined to regarsl 
fia essential, so that we must not indulge in too 
sanguine expectations. 

The chiet use of the N^yo among the Chinese, 
not only in olden timc«, but to-day, is in medi¬ 
cine. But, as you must fir.st catch your alligAt^)r 
before converting him into drugs, elaborate 
methods< ot chose are given in some of these 
old books. A work entitled the ‘Pen Tsao,’ 
ignoring the question of how to catch the alli¬ 
gator, suggests a quaint recipe for killing it: 
‘Pour boiling water down its thmit; after a 
certain time it will die; then you can peel 
off the skin.* The Venetian traveller, Marco, 
Polo, wrote about these alli^atoi's; but his I 
information was apparently set down from' 
hearsay only. He, too, recommends the use of 
the b(Miy in medicine; the gall, he says, is an ; 
excellent remedy for the bite of a mad dog. But 
its use is not confined to this disease, for there 
is hardly a complaint to which Chinese flesh is' 
.■ heir that it will not cure. This reminds ns of 
certain pUla and draughts whose names will occur , 
it 0 every one, which are said to perform a like | 
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function in the nineteenth oentnrv. Not only 
is this alligator useful when deaa, but it has 
its uses when alive: its bellowing foretells rain ; 
and perhaps there is some tnith in that state¬ 
ment. 

Another old traveller, Martini, relates a curious 
use to which these reptiles were put In a cer¬ 
tain pait of China was a lake in which were 
kept nerds of alligators. When his crime could 
not be definitely brought home to a supposed 
criininiil, the unfortunate individual was tWown 
into the lake, in order that the reptiles might 
decide his guilt or innocence. If innocent, be 
was let alone; but if guilty, devoured. Tliis 
test savours somewhat of the ordeal by water 
for witchcraft; in both cases the results must 
have been somewhat uniform. 

It is surprising that the discovery of a true 
alligator in China was made so recently, consider¬ 
ing the laborious resg^rches into the natural his¬ 
tory of that country’ cairied out by the late 
Consul Swiiihoe and by Pvre David and his 
associates. But it is not really so surprising os 
might at first appear that the reptile occurs 
thei'e. Alligatore ami crocodiles have great 
powere of sviimming, and can exist for a long 
jHiiiod without food. Within the last few days, 
a crocodile, which must have swum for some 
hundreds of miles, w'as recorded as having been 
seen at the Cocos Islands. 

A somewliut longer swim would land an adven¬ 
turous alligator at the mouth of the Yang-tse 
river within a reasonably short period after 
leaving his ance»>tral home in America. But 
there is no need to postulate even this feat of 
endurance, fur there is a natural bri<lgc, now 
incomplete, which once must have connected the 
American ami Asiatic continonts. By this route, 
in earlier times, w'hen the climate was wanner, 
alligators may have migrated and permanently 
settled in North (Miinn, where they are noW met 
with, though nowhere else in the Old World. 


T H U L K. 

Bxlovkd Tliule, I ant tLiae! 

Tby home is on tlie iioitberu deep, 
Buibosomed there, tliou art so fair, 

Tlie summer day is robbed of sleepy 
And love-lorn night, a lonely star, 

Can but behold thee from a&r. 

Can but Itebold thee from itfar, 

And whisper : * Heart, oh heait, be still,‘ 
For jealous day will not away, 

But lingers on from lull to hill, 

And oh, the light on land and sea, 

A dieam, a deathless memory. 

A dream, a deatliless memory, 

• That gathers gk>iy more and more, 

Where lieadlancU rise to cloudlete skies, 
With ceaseless song of sea and shore; 
Beloved Thule, I am thine ! 

And thou, first love, and last, art mine. 

L. J. Kicolsov. 
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ROUND ABOUT THE BAHAMAS. 
"WHiLaT Loiuloii fashionaI»li*.s crowd ono gaiety 
on another tlirougU the winter season, dwellei*s 
in remote and ([uiet colonieft have to make ainuae- 
ment for themselves of e<|nally jdeasant if lew? 
exciting kind; and the winter is al‘*o oiir ‘seiison ’ 
in tlie Ikhanwis. On jjleasure heiit, wc*—that is, 
thn^e ladles, two childinm and imi'se—projiosed 
to onrHelves a tri]» to llarhoiir Island, one of tlie 
nearest and pretti?‘st of the ‘ont islands,’ such 
Iwing the lofty way in whiel^ New Providence 
hdks of its n(*ighl«mis, although, as a rule, larg?*r 
and more fej’tile than itself, lint then Nassjui is 
our metropolis. The sea was our highway, a 
scluxiner f>ur train. AVe think no more of step¬ 
ping on Iwiard a ship than do our Englisli 
sistei;s of gidting into the Metropolitan Railway. 
Monday wjvs mail-day. Once a fortnight in 
winter, once a mouth in summer, each of the 
larger islands sends a mail sclxMiner to convey 
their lelteiN to the Post-olfi(‘e at Nassau, announc¬ 
ing their arrival and marking their distinction hy 
firing a gun. On Tuesday they dis])ei*se again 
for their various hourns, carrying with them the 
English mail, and usually stores of all .sorts for 
island usi*. Our h'tters securetl, we hoarded the 
Dart of Harbour Island, a clean, trim, little 
vessel of thirty-five tons ; the swiftest, steadiest 
little shij) in the st'rvice, manned almost entirely 
hy a wliite cmv of kindly, steady, church-goers. 
Long may she run! 

The sea was not altogether aiuiahle. It had 
worked itself up into a sudden gjile on Sunday ; 
the glass had sunk to sixty degiees, and had not 
yet recovered itself; moreover, the Bishop’s ya<*ht 
liad stolen a march on us, and it always carries 
Iwd weather. These wefe all factors against us. 
Still, at 4 p.M. we started, uj7 the harbour, a 
eignificant fact; as, in «mooth weather, boats 
generally prefer to cross the Ijar and catch the 
full breeze of the ocean. At five o’clock, cofri*c 
—without milk—and excellent bread and butter 
were served to us. We needed all our wraps 
as we ‘sat long on deck watching the brilliant | 


stars. The Great Bear in these latitudes stands 
on its tail, like a huge*mai‘l* of ^interrogation. 
Our iuU^rest in astronomy was great; in vain the 
captain snf^*8t?‘d the cabin might he warmer. 
Wlio tliat lias onc(‘ sle]»t in the cn]>in of an island 
schooner is over in haste to re^ieat the cxperiencftl 
Nevertheless, at nin^ o’clock wo witlidrew. Over 
the miw'ries of night we draw a veil; yet, in 
justice to the Dari^ he it said* her berths are huge, 
clean, and ns comfortalile as can he ex}H‘cted. 

The sea a good whool fur ear^ rising. AVc 
weiN* on dcr’k betimes; tlu* breakfast of fried 
ham, cotfee, and bread and butter, was excellent 
for the happy ones who could eat. In a few 
hours we were ofl* SjMinish Wells, a pretty little 
settlement, wheiv we lay-to, to land the mails, 
and where, alas, we alsti ran aground on a sand¬ 
bank in the wliite water (that is, shallow sea). 
Here we were hailed by a New Yorker, who 
having jwuwd the former winter in Norway, con- 
ceivtsi thw idea of sjHUiding the jirew^nt one amidst 
the tspially beautiful, if in teiniierature somewhat 
different, w'aters of the Bahamas. Ho look(Kl— 
saving only his comjdexion—somewhat like one 
the aborigines, ]>addluig his own canm*, and 
dariing swiftly heiv and there. , 

Being anxious to ])ro<‘ec*d, the captain had the 
anchor ]>ut on the ship’s boat, and conveyed to 
a neighl)ouring rock, tiying hy means of the J 
hawsers to move oumdves off. The changti of j 
tide came to our aid, and we vmrfi opce more i 
afloat. So numerous are the * cays * »r islets scat- I 
tcred alK)ut the Bahamas, tliat in saiting to Har- ! 
l)our Island one scarcely loses sight of laud. As ' 
wc ]ia«ied from Sjianish Wells, the large island ■ 
of Eleuthcra was already on our right. We were 
soon iiassing ‘Ridley’s Face,’ a jutting head- j 
land, which, a.s*yon recede from it, gradually ; 
takes the f<ym of a man’s profile; henc» ite name, i 
Ix*aving the white water, we came to a rough : 
jiiece of deep sea; the wind Wing too sti*ong to ! 
allow us to coast along and shelter ourselves by : 
the land. At last wc round a comer, making our 
last tack, and find ourselvfs in the apaciowi i 
harWur from which the island takes its name, j 
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«ad which would hold a fleet with case. Harbour 
l^axfcd is a small ^aland, encircled by 

Eleuthera, a.long, narrow, semicircular strip of 
laud, and a few other ‘ cays * to tlie west A good 
gatiiering of the inbr^bitants was of coursci on 
the Utile pier for the great event of the arrival 
of the Dart, A rose cockatoo, an uniueiitioned 
pasfienger, which had already visited Harbour, 
Ismrd, was received as an ohl friend, and we 
were not sorry to l)iul ourselves on terra firma 
and in onr hiri'd hou-se. 

We have often l>een amused at the business¬ 
like way in which our American visitors sally 
forth on sliopping exjwditiona; no doubt, the 
storea of Nassau api>cai' as quaint to them aa^ 
do the oiil-islaud 8Uoi»s to us. Of course we had 
taken a box of storcis; 1ml who can reckon for 
the countless minutiae of cooking? Our modest 
wants cost us many steps and much time. We 
sought for mustard, and loun^ it in ‘thedm'tor’s 
shop.’ (Croup dfH*a sometimes visit these lati¬ 
tudes.) Table bAU was uowli(*i*e; but salt of 
island manufacture djd efjinany well; a tm of 
roast l>cef—all Inmour to tlie inventor; a ln:»tt1e 
of pickle.**, ‘soda <!ra(;kei*H,’ fresh —what twtld 
we want more? We retum(*d home, only tio 
retrace oiu* steps to our farthest limit for chet*se 
and lard. Finally, we had dinner, and did 
justice to it. But water—tliat, too, we liad to 
buy at a halfiienny a bucket. Every buik was 
diy, and tlie happy jiosst'ssors of wells niaile 
fortunes. Baj/liiiig-machiuos have not yet estab¬ 
lished a fwting 111 the Bahamas An enterjins- 
ing P. Secretary once planted two on the lK*ach 
of Fort Montagu, Nassau; but tbey stuck high 
and dry on the wind, ami llnally fell to jiieces 
from sheer neglects Our batliuig costumes were 
threatened with the same fate; and our dally 
ablutions bad to Ik* perfuriiied in a thimbleful of 
water. 

It is a pretty sight in the early morning to 
see all the lilth* boats henst sail and skim ovi*r 
the harbour to the neighbouring mainland of 
Eleuthera. The soil of Harbour Island-is simple 
sand; nothing but cocoa-nuts can gnjw in it. 
All cultivation of vegetables and fruit is carried 
on at Ekuthera, wlicr«*, by old legislation, a 
mnt of land was made to the iiibubitante of 
Harbour I.sland. Three thoasand acres of this' 
Hind they are now desiious of selling to some 
English capitali.st for gitwing manila. I said 
caily cocoa-nuts tlimvc on Harbour Island; I 
withdraw those words. We never saw finer or 
more healthy-looking sisal than hei'c, where the 
sandy sqil V.xtctly suits it; and where, after 
being abused, ill-trcatal, cut and burnt, young 
plants are irow sold at sixpence, ninepeuce, and 
a shilling a dozen.*^ 

Harlwur l.sland looks a 1arg<* place fi*om the 
sea; its gray wooden houses are ilustered along 
the Kmthcm shore, raisivl on posts two fe<*t 
from the ground, the vacant s^wice a shelter for 
; fowls and goats. The church Shows well on a 
rising ground with its pretty bell to^er pointing 
upwa^B. The tasteful carving, ])ainiirig, and 
' arrai^me.nt of the sanctuary are entirely the 
,handiwork of the rccti>r of St John’s Cliurch. 


t'- * For an aooount of the Sisal plant, see ‘Ihe Baliauta 
[ Hbre Industry,* in Chantbert'e Journal^ Deoember 21, 


Above the church three easuorina trees sh^ter the 
recto^; a long narrow wooden building along¬ 
side is the S. ^hool; and two smaller ones at a 
little distance are day schools for lioys and ^Is. 
We have now reached the middle of the island 
—just a quarter of a mile—and hear the booming 
of the ocefui on the northern beach. We dip 
I down a manila-lined path, filling our shoes with 
sand, toil up a short ascent, and •ai'ct on some 
hummocks cover(*d with sea-l>cnt; before us, a 
vast stretch of firm dry sands, the racecourse of 
the island, with Ihc loveliest of seas and the most 
refreshing of breezes. 

At this season of the year (March) the beach is 
gtiiicraily covered with nuusst's of gulf-weed, un¬ 
pleasant for walking; but there is conq>eiisation 
in all things; so at least thought a man who 
had tlie luck to light on a i>iecc of ambergris 
entangbd therein—a find of some Ihiity pounds 
value. 

But though only half a mile wide, Harlioup 
Island extends from east to west throe miles. 
Its chief f(‘aturo is the abundance of cocxia-nut 
groves, cool shady rctn»ats, the sunlight glinting 
on the rich coloured, glossy, drooping leaves; 
tempting one to lounge lKK)k in liaml many a 
sultry liour. We took a ])leasaiiL walk t<) one 
westwaid along the hummocks, the hollow.s of 
which were carjicted with the wild white ribbon 
lily. Two end.s of a rainbow were visible over 
the S(‘a ; by degrees the i>erfe<',t arch disclosed 
itself, and iKtliind it an axhancing show(*r. The 
rainbow had th<* ajqiearance of quickly walking 
over the water, ainj as it touched the sho!*o, dowTi 
came the rain. FoHunatelv, we were not far 
from slielte.r; a little slicd, to which distance 
ha»l lent the a]))>earance t*f a clnllct, was our goal. 
To this we hastened ; and though raised at least 
three feet from the ground, ami guiltles'* of steps, 
we vaulted into it with an agility uliich sur- 
pi’ised oursi-lves. The rain oier, we descended 
into the cocm-mit grove, at the foot of a steep 
sandbank. Had we i)Os.seJ«ed a sle<lge we might 
have done some toboganiiig. As it was, we 
looked about for Alix-nstocks. It was almost 
too cold and danqi to enjoy tin* cocoa-nut water 
with iv^iiclj our guide supplied us, robbing our 
host with bis own tools, for we had brought down 
his machete (bush-knife) fi-om onr shelter. A 
cwoa-niit glove dripping w ith rain is not so cap¬ 
tivating as the same g^o^'e on a hot sunny day, 
the long leaves sw’ayiiig with each breath of 
wind, and a soft sulnlued green light., making it 
ItKik like the fairy tales of cliildhocHi To sit in 
the cocoa-nut gr<»ves on a fallen trunk or on 
the soft dry glass is enjoyment iiidecxl. 

This is only one of maiiv 2 >leabant' walks which 
this small but pi-etty island affords. Barrack 
Hill, with its winding walks and clumps of biisli, 
like an English common; S^nt Sands, with 
white, sandy, cliff-like Iwuiks, a miniature Dover; 
and the Tpa^;t, with groves of sapxiadillo, laden 
with fruit for jiasslng Ti^id to pluck. Life might 
be spent in woi-bc places than Harbour Island by 
those who can recewnose in their neighbour *a 
man and a brother.’ The library, an czeeUent 
one for so remote a place, can lielp on many a 
leisure hour; and of 0 x 0 x 11*81008 there are plenty 
by sea, for which the kindly inhabitants arc 
always ready to lend a lioat 

Tlirxie Islands is the popular sjiot for picnics, 
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an easy distance for a hot country. Just twenty 
minutes’ sail over the harbour to another cocoa> 
nut grove and shclhstrewn shores witli the bluest 
of water and greenest of islets, surrounded with 
depths of mangrove. Coming back ‘e’est autre- 
chose.’ It took two hours to tack back—^the sea 
like glass, the wind in puffs, and the wrong way. 
Still we slipped along. What did it si^ify? 
Life glides easily in the Bahamas, and no one is 
in a nurry except some newly-arrived English¬ 
man. 

The Glass Window is the great sight of Eleu- 
thera. One. of the clergy was going to the (./ove 
hard by, and kindly combinttl duty and pleasure 
by taking us in tow. The sail is the (piickest 
part of the expedition, followed on landing by a 
two-niilft walk over houeycomh rock which defies 
every effort of the road-maker. But the sight 
repays the labour. The Gla-w Window is a large 
re<^ngular span worn by the a<‘ti<m of the sea 
througli a iiijuss of lionoycomb rock, giving the 
eflect of a large window. There is some amount 
of danger at tlie phv<te, as a sudden wave some- 
tiine,s surges up, Indling and rushing through the 
Wmdo\y from the chasms below. But as you 
look at the dark-blue waters of the outt‘r and 
the light blue of tlie inner Uisin, you forget that 
the sea is treacherous, and associations cf)iiie to 
you of Oxford ami C’ambndge Ixiat-races, of 
Englisli crowds and eager sliouts and eager farm 
But no. Tins liot sun eannot belong to an 
English March, nor was over English tbotpatli 
at its rongliest guilty of such wear and tear to 
shoe-leather as left one of onr ^mrty almost sole- 
less on luT retuni home. 

Eleuthera boasts also extuisive eaves, which 
are sai<l to rival tliaso of Matanzas, with stalac¬ 
tites and stsibigimtes for curious eyes, and guano 
for avaricious ones ; but the writer’s only view of 
them was from the stern of the hom<‘wai*d-boimd 
schooner City of NoHma. Witli no wind and a 
chop])ing tide, scenery ami blue waters soon lost 
their charm. On and on we glided, scarcely 
moving, witli sails full s(*t, ‘a painted ship on a 
iwiinteil ocean,’ till, at four o’clock a.m. —twt*jve 
lioiirs latxT than our reckoning—the schooner 
crossed the liar, and in the. stillness of early*dawn 
dropped anchor once more in Nassau harbour. 

THE LAST KINO OE YEWLE. 

A N0VEl.ltTTE IN NINE OIAI*TEES. 

By P. I* MrDEnMOTT, Anllior of ‘Julius Vonion.' 

CHAP. I.-“A PAMir.Y TUSASTER. 

Probably in all the kingdom a family could 
not be found whose history was so full of 
strange events as that of the Kings of Yeude, 
in Southehirc. The Kings were an ancient house, 
not very wealthy; but from the singular strain 
of blood which had flowed through them for 
generations, the family was regarded with a 
degree of popular awe such as greater liouses 
rarely inspire. 

In the month of March 1870, Geoffrey King 
died, leaving two sons. The elder, Rowan King, 
was of course the heir, and was then twenty-eight 
3 ’eaw of age ; the younger, Charles, was three 
years his junior, and having taken orders, had ; 
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been appointed to tjfe famUy living of 
of which he w»8 now vicar. Their 4nother had 
di«i many years before. No two men could have 
been more dissimilar in appearance and character, 
yet the brothers were united by a mutual affection 
singularly strong, but at the same time so sup¬ 
pressed from observation, that even their nearest 
friends had no suspicion of, its jexistence. The 
elder brother was .dark-featured, reserved, of 
strong will, and unsettled mind—a King to the 
backbone. The younger was fair, rather less 
reserved than his brother, but gentle in bis 
manner and looks and words, like his mother. 

After settling affair! wdth thejr family lawyer 
subsequent to their father’s death, the younger 
brother retired to his vicarage and liis quiet 
parochial life, and Xbe elder went abroad. Fot 
some months letters came from him frequently, 
until his travels took hitii up the Nile ; after 
which, for a period of nearly two years, nothing 
was heard of him. He was wandering somewhere 
in Central Africa. But during his abtsence, the 
vicar found an opportunity of falling in loyg. 
A neighbouring parish had fallen vacant, and 
a clergyman fi’om the north country, a uddower, 
with an only child, was presented to the living. 
The Rev. (Iinrles King found favour in the* eyes 
of this lovelj' girl, an<l in that quiet^oimlry place 
acquaintance soon ripened into affection. If I 
have to pass briefly over this early history, it is 
because subsequent events will reflect sufficient 
light upon it. 

The gentle vicar of Yewle had but one strong 
passion next to Ins love for Florence Walton—this 
was to visit the Holy Ijand. The absence of his 
brother had hitherto prevented him from the 
gratification of this desire, and now the tie that 
lield him,to Florence Walton was a superadded 
obstacle. But as the maiden, as soon os she 
discovered the vicar’s longing, insisted on his 
making that visit to the holy places before settling 
<Jown in his vicamgc—as she, in fac^ seconded 
his craving with an ardour that arose entirely, 
from her love for him—he resolved to devote hie 
next autumn holiday to the gratification of hie 
strong desire. On his return, they should be 
married. This was all satisfactorily arranged; 
but it still depended on Rowan King*tuyiing up 
in England, a.s the vicar had to look after the 
house and estate during the wandeiiri^ brother’e 
absence. 

One morning in the end of June, Rowan King 
walked into the vicarage, smoking a cigar, look¬ 
ing darker than ever, and as competed in his 
demeanour as if ITfe had only been up to Londem. 
The brother,? had many things to talk about, 
and they went over to the Hall together. There 
was an old study in a remote paii of the house, 
dark even in the brightest noonday, and filled with 
a miscellaneous collection of me<lical and scien¬ 
tific works. The younger brother, like his mother 
before him—like, in fac^ every wife and mottier 
that had ever lived in Yewle—had a s^ng 
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shnnking from this i^m, which had for genera- 
ti(HW been Ihe favourite retreat of most of the 
mastere of Yewle. Eowan King inherited the 
tastes of hie fathers, anHi this was his ohosen place 
in the house. Into this room he brought his 
brother, and here he talked of hin travels 
and* other topics mutually interesting until 
luncheon. 

There was a gloat iron safe in a corner of the 
room near the fireplace-~a receptacle of historical 
interest in that strange family, as eliall be seen 
—and as they rose to proceed to the dining-room, 
Bowan remarked: ‘When I was in the States, 
I saw a most ingenious lock—a combination lock, 
they call it—and I have brought one home to 
have it fixed in the door of that hafe. Unless 
you know the figuivs of the couibiuntiou—and 
you can arrange these ns you like—it is impossible 
to open it—As soon ns ^le lock has been fixed on, 
Charlie,’ he ad/led, *I will give you the secret of 
the combination, so that no one except you and 
me will ever be able to open the safe.’ 

The vicar made no reply, and they went to the 
dhiing-rooin. During luncheon, the former made 
known his intention of spending his holiday in a 
visit to Palestine ; and Bowan, who had *bccn 
thei'e^.gave him a store of information that woubl 
be useful to him, and promised not to leave Vewle 
until his return. 

In two days the Tlev. Clmrles King had started 
on his lung-desired trip, lie had introduced hh 
brother to Florence Walton and her father; but, 
in the hurry of his prepamtions he had foingotten 
to inform liowau of the relations which existed 
between the young lady and himself—or perhu])s 
was under some vague impression that Rowan 
mu'at be aware of what was so familiar to his 
own thoughts. It was a fatal omission. During 
the younger brother’s absence, llowaii King, wth 
no other society within daily reach, fell in love 
with Florence Walton with that deep passion 
which men of such character are subjet t to when 
they love at all. The poor girl inaile the di8-« 
coverv with pain and giief, and for a little while 
complained against her lover for his negligence. 
But when Bowan King became aware of the 
situation, he acted as few men could have done : 
he told her calmly how sony he was to be too 
late, but th^t she hud made the better choice— 
that his l^rother wouLl make her happier than 
ever he cou\U have done. He continued to visit 
as before, and entered with zest into the arrange¬ 
ments requisite at the vicarage to make it tit for 
her reception. He had the whole house turaed 
inside out, newly papered, decorated, furnished, 
strictly according to Florence Walton’s own taste; 
—and so Charles found to Inssostoiushmcnt, on 
his return from Palestine. 

Nothing was said to him of what hiid happened 
while he was away; Florence was silent because 
she saw it was all over, and Rowan King loved 
his lp>ther too well to cost a cloud upon hie 


^carage, having a last inspection of tl 
phosiaaccompliahed by Rowan King. 


'Was there ever so fine a fellowU said the 
vicar in a tone of suppressed emotion to his bride- 
elect The two were standing within the French 
casement of the dining-room, and Bowan King 
was on the lawn a few yards off nailing up a rose- 
tree to the wall. 

Florence looked up with glistening eyes and 
changing colour. 'Charlie,’ she whispered, 'I 
wonder if he would cam—if you would mind— 
if I—is he not iioiv my brother tcip 1 ’ 

‘Do, darling,’ said the vicar, understanding 
what she meant, and touching her foi'ehead with 
his lips. 

The girl, after a minute’s hesitation, timidlv 
approached to where Bowan King was employed. 
She attracted his attention by lightly touching 
his arm with her finger. He turned, and looked 
down with a smile on her upturned face. What 
did she mean ? Half a pace he drew back, and 
then, with a fiush deepening the darkness of bis 
face, he bent forward and kissed her. * God bless 
you, Florence, and make you very happy,* he 
buid, and turned away. 

They were married two days afWrwnrds, and 
never knew how deeply the iron had entered the 
stmng man’s soul. When they returned to Yewle 
from their wediliiig tiip, Rowan King was gone. 
Five years ])assed befoio he came back. By this 
time his hair wns gray. lie could itot rest at 
Yewle, and nioie years of wandering followed. 
It was not until the vienFs only child, a daughter, 
was fifteen yeai's old that Rowan King finally 
settled down at ^'^ewle. 

Alter coming home, Rowan King dined once 
at the vicarage, and might be said to have shut 
himself uj) in Yewle alter that, ile was a A'ory 
changed man, reserved and silent, as he had been 
ill hib eailier days, lie ha<l brought back with 
him a sccietary, Francis Gmy, a lad of sixteen 
or seventeen, with whom he was shut up in the 
study for aevernl hours every day. lie told hib 
brotliei be was making memoirs of bis travels. 
After luncheon, lie did not work, but wandered 
about the house, or the gardens, or the woods, the 
society of his kind—even that of his biother— 
never being sought by him. The only vi.sitor he 
liked to sec was tlie vicni’s daughter, Agnes— 
named after their own mother—who, as has heoii 
said, w'a-^ fifteen at the date of his return to Eng¬ 
land. In liLs silent and undemonstrative way lie 
conceived a deep love for this girl, although 
neither the girl liei-self nor her parents W'ei'e in 
the least aware of it, 

‘I am afraid Agnes annoys him by going over 
to Ycwlu so much,’ said Mrs King to her husband. 

‘ The child seems to like it.’ 

‘ No; she doesn’t annoy Rowan,* said her hus¬ 
band. ‘ He lias tiken a fancy to Agnes, and it 

I deases him to have her there, poor fellow.— 
)un’t interfei'e, Florence ; if the child’s company 
is any pleasure to him, it is probably the only 
pleasure he has.’ c. 

The vicar was not far wrong in his opinion. 
Every fine day the girl made her way across the 
polk ; and if her uncle’ was occupied, slie had the 
company of Francis Gray, the young secretary. 
Rowan King often stood at a window lor an hour 
at a time watcliing them at tennis, with a.wist- 
fulness in his dark face that w'as almost patbeUc. 
They reminded him, perhaps, of what might 
have been. As it was, they* brightened uis 
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gloomy life a little; and a day on whicli his 
niece failed to come to Yewle was, wet or line, a 
day in the woods for Bowan Kin|{. 

After some two years of this life, tlie most 
terrible event took place which had ever hap* 
pened in the family of Yewle: a police officer 
came down from London and armted the vicar 
on a charge ,o£ foi^ery. 

It had come about in this way. Tlie Pev. 
Charles King had, several years before, become 
security in the sum of two thousand pounds for an 
old college friend who was being appointed to a 
position of trust in London. As years passed, the 
vicar forgot all about this matter ; his friend con* 
tinned in the position, and rose to such estimation 
that there was hardly any occasion to remember 
the liability. But one morning the news came 
to him like a thunderclap that his friend had 
absconded, leaving heavy defalcations, which the 
amount of his sureties would fall fur short of 
covering. The other surety was a Guarantee 
Society, and both were called upon to pay two 
thousand pounds each. Now the vicar, though 
enjoying a comfortable income, hud saved no 
money. He hod some investments, indeed, 
which ho had made before his marriage; bnt 
when realised, they fell consiilerably short of the 
sum rcfiuired. Accordingly, he went to his 
bi'olher, wlm ut once handed him a cheque¬ 
book, and told him to draw as much as he 
required. The vicar filled in a cheque for five 
hundred pounds, which Rowan King signed 
without so much as glancing at the amount. 
Tlie cheque wjis drawn, not *on the local bank 
at Souchcbter, but on a bank in London ; and tiie 
vicar at once went to town, realised his little 
investments, and paid the proceeds along with 
liis brother’s cheque into his own bunk, lie was 
thus m a noijitiou to relieve himsedf of his 
liability, ami having done so, he retured to Yewle 
with a comparatively easy mind. 

But it api>eared, from the evidence in posses¬ 
sion of the police, that he had paiil into his bank 
not one cheque for five hundi'cd pounds, but two. 
When presente<l in due 00111*80 at Rowan King’s 
bank, one of the checiucs was duly honoured, mid 
the other repudiated us a forgery. Both drafts 
were mode payable to the <mler of ‘ Rev. Charles 
King,’ and both were endorsed by him and paid 
In to the credit of his account. When the matter 
was put into the hands of the police, there was 
no stopping it, or Kowtm King would have 
stopped it 

* Whatever the explanation of this thing may 
be,* Rowan said to his brother, ‘you never did ity 
Charlie! ’ 

Rowan, however, was obliged to admit that the 
signature to the second or spurious cheque was 
not his. The cheque-book showed that two 
^cheques had been torn out instead of* one—that 
is, when the vicar was teaiing off the cheque 
which his brother Uad» signeil, he must aUo 
have tom out the blank form next to it The 
books of the London bank proved that both 
cheques were paid in oif the same day by the 
Rev. Charles King to his own account The 
secretary hod to swear to the fact tliat the 
vicar, himself had filled in the cheque signed 
by hie brother, and then torn it from the book. 
Richard Kins, a near relative, who held a high 
positioQ in the bounty bank, and happened then 


to be ^ Yewle on busineBs,^te8tified to the same 
I effect The theory* set up by thefproeecutimi, 

I and which there was no evidence to invalidate, 
was, that the vicar, in tearing out the signed 
I cheque, had taken the-opportunity to secure a 
I second one—blank. 

1 Although Rowan King in the witness-box de- 
j dared that his brother hod no occasion to fo{ge a 
I cheque when all the resources w'hich he (Rowan) 

' possessed were at his c(vnmand~aUhough it was 
I made clear that the sum due on his surety was 
, made up without that money—although the 
I bvinpathy of every person itr the court was with 
I the prisoner, an<i it was the con\'iction of nurat 
that he was innocent—still, on tlie evidence, there 
was but one verdict possible, and the unfortunate 
clei^yman was sentenced to live years* penal 
servitude. 

The blow nearly killed his wife. There was 
only one man who deemed unmoved, and Xhis was 
Rowan King. A muscle of his dark stern face 
never stirred when the* jmlge pronounced the 
sentence. Without a wor(l, he todx his brother’s 
wife on his arm and led her from the courthouse. 
Outside, the Mr Richard King already mentioned, * 
who lived in the county town, came to him and 
proposed that Mrs l>^‘f daughter sholRd 

cum^ and stay with his mother for a while, instead 
of going back to the vicarage. 

‘ Mrs King will return to lier own homej* said 
Rowan sternly, ‘and remaiu there until her 
Im&'huml rejoins her.’ • 

So liowan took her back to the vicarage, not 
speaking a single word during the twelve miles’ 
drive. She was grateful fur his silence, as her 
tearful eyes told him when he led her into the 
huhbandless home. 

‘ Be of good cheer, Florence,’ he merely said, 

‘ Charlie is as innocent as Agnes is. Sooner 
than we expect, it will all come to light. I am 
not going to let it rest where it is.’ 

* He will die in that di*eadful prison—he will 
die ! ’ shq sobbed, falling on a coucii. 

Rowan King employed the services of the 
I ablest detective that money could procure, and for 
, months this mun was engaged in investigating the 
' mystery of the forced cheque. At length he came 
»duwn to Yewle and finally announced his failure. 

I 'I’hat the detective was convinced of the clergy 
' man’s guilt was plain, bnt under the stern eye of 
Rowan King he was afraid to put it in words, 

Mrs King and her daughter continued to live 
at the vicarage, a curate having been (^pointed 
to perform the duties of the parisln But they 
saw no one, except now and then ^\^au King, 
and much oftener his secretary. Thi^young man, 
it came to be known, was the son of a distant 
cousin of the Kings, of whom Rowan htui b^n 
very fond when they wera children. She had 
! emigrated to Canada with lier husband, and had 
, been left a widow thera ; in his wanderings, 
Rowan King discovered her, and promised to 
befriend the lad. She died, and lie took young 
Francis Gi^y home with him, according to his 
promise ; and now, without a word or sign of 
approval or disapproval, he saw the young kUqw 
in love with his niece. Under the peculiar rilr- 
cumstances this was a veiy natural result of 
their daily intimacy; if poor Mrs King had been 
less engrossed with her sorrow, she would ^ve 
seen it too. ■ , ! 
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*Fr8sk/ said Koirsii K^ag one day to his 
seerstaiyi * Ik&ye you ever thought over that matter 
of the fo^ed dh^uel* 
have, sir->oiten.’« 

♦WeUr 

* I have not yet succeeded in tlirowing light 
npw it’ 

^^t'hat means, you intend to coutinne ? I *ni 
afraid it won’t come to unytldng. lii another 
year or so my brother will be out, and theii, of 
course, he will emigmte. Tltut will be tlie end.* 

‘ I hope not, Mr King. It would be stul if the 
ftignm of guilt were to cling to him for life.’ 

*Aud to ins Wife and cliild after him. Poor 
Agnes ! * said liowan King with a sigli. 

Tiie blood inoputed to the young man’s face. 

* Even if her father were really guilty, bir, it could 
in no way alfect his daughter.’ 

‘ Ar, in a hundred ways,’ said Iluwan King with 
a curl of his lip. * The world would point to her 
os a felon’s child. This is why they must cmi> 
grate, and toko a** new name in a new country. 
The curate, 1 suppose, iius his eye on the vicar- 

*I hope he will never get it, Mr King,’ said the 
young man warmly. * 1 don’t like him. He ib 
t^ Intimate with Mr Ui(dmrd King.’ 

* That’s just it Mr Richard is the rising sun. 
My brother wouhl be my natural heir ; but as it 
is out of the r|uc^>ti<>ii—for the reason 1 have just 
mentioned—Kichard King comes next’ 

‘Then 1 trust he wiU have a long time to 
wait.’ 

‘ He may, perhaps,’ said Rowan King musingly; 
and then tliey went on with their w'ork. But in 
a quarter of an hour Mr King iiise and took a few 
turns up and down the room. ‘ 1 want to say a 
word to you about youi-self, Frank. 1 promised 
your mother to take cai’o of you. Up to the time 
of this misfortune to my brother it was my 
intention to leave yon all the ren<ly money I 
might have saved or invested. Matters are alti'red 
now. My brother can never live at Yewle, and so 
it must go to Kichurd King. 1 have about twenty 
thousanu pouinis saved—and I must do something 
for my brother and his wife an<l child when 
they are leaving the country ; so that your shat'c 
will be much le^s than I had hoped.’ ’ 

* Nay, Mr Kiii‘%’ said the young man earnestly ; 

* never give a thonglit to me. I shall do very 
well without money. Give it all—every Twnny ! 
—to them.* 

Howau King stopped and scrutinised Gray’s 
face for the space of half a minute. ’ After all,’ 
he said coldly, *I think you are right, Frank. 
They will want it more than you. 1 wish,’ lie 
added—* I wish you to go over to the vicarage 
this evening and tell Mm King of my inten- 
tioiis—it is that she should know.’ 

.* I will do so, sir.' 

It was dusk when Francis Gray left tlio Hall 
to cross the park to the vicaiuge. Tlie young 
man’s thoughts were none of the most buoyant 
,a&d the only comfort he foun<l was in n I'esulu- 
tioa to follow the vicar and his family wherever 
went. Agnes was his by right of true love, 
Alud bar lather’s misfortune cast no eha<]ow on her 
resolved to ask her this very 
Jifaeftitig to ^ve him the right to follow wherever 

Had night been less dark, and his thoughts 


less occupied, Gray would have seen a shadowy 
Bgura glide into the vicarage gai«den as he 


figura glide into the vicara^ gai*den as he 
approached, and hide behind a bush. It was 
fortunate, tor the crouching object was no other 
than the vicar himself. 


SEA-WAVES. 

The fi'iction of the wind upon the sea-surface, 
the convulsions of deep-seated eaithquakes, and 
the uttractiou of tlie heavenly bodies, give rise to 
three different kinds of sea-wnves. it may at 
first seem strange tlmt so soft an agent as air in 
motion should be capable of'pitKlucing such 8ub> 
lime undulations os ore frequently observed by 
mariners on the dee]t sea, ami by the dwelleie on 
sea-coasN when the wind is blowing with gale- 
foK’c. We must remember, however, that the 
atmosphere exeiins a pressura, speaking roiighlyy of 
about tuu thousand pounds on every square foot; 
and that the air is impelled over the surface of 
laud and sea at the rate of foi*ty miles an hour 
when a inuclerute gale is blowing, and one hun¬ 
dred iiules an hour when u burricane is raging 
which no sail can withstand. Half-way iK'tweeu 
the (/’ape of Gmid Hope and Austi'nlia, the Liver¬ 
pool clipper ship Jauicsi Jlainm lan four hundred 
and twenty miles before the wind in twenty-four 
hours. At one instant she was running twenty- 
one knots an hour with her main skysuil set, a 
feat that is hardly ci edible were it not well sub¬ 
stantiated. Two yeai-s later, in 18r>(>, the ](vd 
Jacht averaged three hiuidreil and thiity-four 
knots daily during eight consecutive days in about 
the same latitude; and the American clipper 
SoNc/iHfu of ilie Seas hud a westerly gale when 
rounding C’ape Honi which drove her four thou¬ 
sand five hundml and live nautical iiiilcs in 
sixteen days, on one of which she made four 
hundred and eleven miles. These unparalleled 
runs of sailing'shipH afford some faint ulea of the 
velocity with which the wind travels in high 
latitudes. 

If the wind blow directly parallel to the sou- 
suriace, the friction may cause an ocean currant 
without wavo-ilistuibance. As u rule the direction 
of the wind is inclined to the sea-surfuee, and its 
inmiediute eflect is to jaxHluce a depression, which 
ralieves itself hy means of a wave to leewaid and 
another to windward. This latter elevation is 
op]>osed by the wind, and gradually dies away, 
while the leeward wave is corresiKindingly accel¬ 
erated. Each im<Uilatiou sheltera the w'ater 
under its Icc from the wind, W’hich consequently 
impinges upon the sea a little in advance of the 
newly-formed wave; and thus we get a series of 
parallel ridges and hollows, provided the wind 
remain stoady in diiection and intensity. Th^ 
is no necessary connection between the advance 
of a wave and the forward movement of the water 
composing it; os may be seen by running the 
fingers along the keys of a piano. An inverted 
wave travels along, but the keys merely move 
up and down. Similarly, a w'ave may often be 
observed running along the ripe ears of golden 
grain w'hile the stalks are firmly iiioted in the 
soil. The onward progress of a sea-wave is easily 
perceptible; and by watching some light sub¬ 
stance floating on the surface, the fact is revealed 
that the water is not moving with the some 
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velocity as the advaocio^ wave. When running 
^fore a heavy gale of wind near Cape Horn, and 
aUo on the Agulhc^ Bank, whei'e tlie heaviest 
waves ore experience*!, we hove often dropped a 
piece of wood on to the crest of a huge wave as it 
pastied by the after'-part ot the ship, with the 
Ukvariable mult that the wave was soon seen 
shooting folk ahead of our vessel, but the wood 
i^nmiued almost in the place wliere it fell. 
Waves in deep water move onward ; but the 
water of which they are composed is continually 
changing. Shipmasters may measuie the speed of 
waves when ruuiiiug before them by veering a 
cork fender, or other suitable lloat, asteni. 
the time when the iioai is on the crest of an 
on-coining wave, and also when the same creat 
reaches the ship’s stern. Having given the known 
distance of the float, the rate of sailing, and Ihe 
time occupied by the wave in passing from the 
float to the ship, the problem is easily solve*!. 
The wave-surface aasumes what is known us the 
trochoidal form. Every point in a cart-wheel 
rolling along a smooth street describes a trocboidal 
curve, or, as it is tnoi'e generally termed, a cycloid. 
The form of the cycloid will vary witli the 
position of the point chosen uii the wheel to trace 
the curve, according as it is on u spoke extended 
beyond tlie tire, on the circumference itself, or 
between it and the centre of the wheel. All these 
forms are oljserved in deep sea-waves. 

Should the wind-direction suddenly clumge, a 
new series of wav'es will be generate*!, and cioss 
seas soon confront the umriner. Hence it is that 
in a cyclone, or revolving storm, whei*c the wind 
is frequently changing, tlieiv are high waves 
lolling along from various directions, each as dis¬ 
tinct as the ripples in a liver, which cross one 
another without swerving from their course. 
Waves become shoit and abrupt in shallow w'ater, 
and are far moiu dangerous to shipping tlian the 
long logulur billows of the ocean. It seems pro¬ 
bable that the greatest slope of a wave in open 
I waters docs not ex<’eed thirty degrees, and Iiu- 
quently not more tlian fifteen degrees. 

! Waves raised by the friction of tlie wind upon 
the w'ater are i*elatively superficial, as the water 
beneath i*cmains unatfected even at a depth of six 
hundred ieet In heavy gales, however, lower 
depths become troubled and the iiudulutious more 
and moi'e imposing. Occasionally an exception- 
I ally large soli^ry wave is met with advancing in 
I awe-inspiiiug grandeur, its white crest towering 
, high above all its fellows. Such ocean giants 
I may be due to the fact that the elevations of 
I series of waves having different lengths happen to 
coincide; or may be caused by the sejualU of wind, 
which ore sometimes as terrible in intensity as 
they are sudden in formation. 

« Pliable information concerning tke height, 
length, and velocity of waves at sea is very source. 
When a heavy gale is blowing and an angry sea 
sweeping all bef^ it, Aie learned landsman is 
probably prostrated with sca-sicknens ; or if free 
from fuiahns, he finds gr^t ditlicnlty in keeping 
liimself erect on the slippery decks in order 
to take measurements wdth scientific pracUion. 
As the boatswain in Shakespeare’s Tem-piat ex¬ 
presses it: *What cara these roarers for the name 
of king!’ A seaman accepts this phenomenon as 
a matter of course, ’ &nd does not trouble him¬ 
self about ik even if he be not too much pre- 


occu^Med in providiaj; for the wfety of hu ocean 
home. The golden mean has toJ often been 
ignored when describing the height of sea-waves, 
and poets especially liave.dealt hardly with the 
sea. Ovid experienced bad weather when hound 
to a land of exile, and vividly described his mis¬ 
fortune. Shakespenre has availed himself o$the. 
utmost poetic license in this respect. He t^ieaks 
of ‘those surges which wash l.uth heaven and 
hell; ’ and fair Mir^uda-tells i’reapero that 

Tbo sky, it seems, would pour down stinkma pitdi, 

But that the sea, mounting to^te welkin’s week. 
Dashes the fire out. 

Falconer is not quite so extravagant in the fol¬ 
lowing lines: . 

Still in the yawning trough vessel reels 

Engulfed between two fluctuating Mils; 

On either side they rise, tremendous scene! 

A lung dark melanckoly vale between. 

Tlie Vsalmi&t affirms tl^at * they mount up to 
the bciiven, they go down again lo the depths.' 
Ossiaii likens a couilitt to Hroifbled seas when 
some duik ghoi't in wrath heaves the billows over 
an isle.’ lie does not, how’ever, furnish us with'; 
the height of the i&Ic above sea-leveL Thomsoi^iu 
the Seasouh has: • j 

Meantime the mountain billows, to the clouds \ 
In dreadful tuiimit swelled, surge above surge. 

Burst mto chaos with tremendous roar. • 

Young apostrophises the sea as »*dretidful and 
tumultuous home of dangers, at eternal war with ! 
manand Byron writes : 

Thy yoast of wave^, which mar 

Alike the Aniiada’s ur spoils of Tiafalgar. 

The great Amcricaii, Maury, describes the waves 
betw'een the Cape of Good Hope and Australia 
os Mookiiig like the green hills of a i-olling prairie 
capped with snow and chasing each other in 
sport.* 

It is not uncommon in prose works to read of 
iiiuuntaiirouH w.ives. Exact meusurements seldom 
confiim fii>t impressions. Scoresby found that 
forty ieet was the height from tiHiugh to crest of 
the hugest waves measured by him in the North 
Atlantic and in a cyclonic storm, when bound 
*for Australia in the iloyal (Jhartn. Tliis has 
long been accepted as the extrame limit of wave- 
hi'iglit. (Japtnin Kiddle, a w’ell-known and ex- 
peiienced navigator, lias, however, encountered 
waves at sea which wera seventy feet high. The 
late Admiral Fitzroy had previously observed 
waves as high ; and boiiie observatit>n5v made at 
Ascension in 1830 support these authorities. In 
1844, H.M.S. Inconstaiit w'as sciuldiitg with her 
stern upon the crest and her bow m the depression 
between two successive waves, and the wave ahead 
was observed exactly level with her foratopsail 
yard, just seventy-seven fet t above the water-line. 
On the 27tli of 5uly 1888, the Cnnarder Umbria 
was struck by a ^ave not less than fifty feet high, 
which did ^uch damage. Two days befor^ 
Wilson liner Martello had a similar expenenee: 
an enormous solitary w'ave struck her, completely 
submerging the decks. The MwUllo was muen 
smaller and more deeply ladfin than the queenly 
Umbria. No connection could be traced between 
these waves, which were referred to in the dailies 
as tidal waves, althou^ of altogether different 
origin. We have expiated the formation of these 
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exceptional j^aves. In October 1881, the Italian 
barque had all hand& except one man who 

was ill in his bunk, swept off her decks by a wave 
whicli broke on boai6 as they were shortening 
sail during a heavy squall in mid-Atlantic. The 
British barque Undine had one watch washed over- 
bodfd and her captain killed under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. It is said that tlic massive bell of 
the Bishop Rock was wrcncheil from its fastenings 
b^ the momentum of driving seas in a gale of 
wind, and the gallery containing it thickly strewn 
with sand, althoughwoue hundred feet above high- 
water mark. Scurcsby gave six hundred feet as 
the maximum length of sea-wuves; but there arc 
many lunger. Mr Dougins, when builditm light¬ 
houses on the coast of Cornwall, noticed waves 
tliirteen hundred feet long from crest to crest. 

Awful rollers lash themselves into foam on 
the exposed west coast of luelaud; and in some 
measured by the Earl of Dunraven, the silvery 
spray rose one huvdred« and fifty feet. Two life¬ 
saving boats out to sen from Dingle Buy to 
test their ([ualitics in Nbvember 1864, when waves 
were bi'eaking over the headlands and surmount¬ 
ing a clitf more than one hundred feet high. One 
]%maiued under the lee of the laud ; the other, 
Bteere<l by Mr Kearney, pulldd into the sectliing 
watei-e. A tremendous wave swept in from seu- 
wal'd, extending right across the bay, and iucrejis- 
ing its height as it leached the sliallow waUn* 
where the boat was. The coxswain headed his 
boat to meet the wave, the men steadily strained 
at the oars, and she llew into the roaring cata¬ 
ract, whose overhanging ci*est was twenty-five feet 
above her. Down came the mass of water upon 
their devoted hexuls, washing out two of the crew. 
Crushing the boat bodily under water, the wave 
bore her astern at an awful speed. Each of her 
crew was bowed down on to the thwait before 
him. One was btuuued, but the others were 
conscious; their eyes wide open, but in total 
darknesa They could not deteiiulne whether 
they were still attached to the boat, but fedt us 
though whirled through a railway tuuueL The 
boat emerged with each man sitting in his place ; 
and the first object which met their view was a 
buoy close alongside, which was nearly a quarter’ 
,of a mile from the place where the wave had over¬ 
whelmed tbehi. she had ivlaiued the vertical 
position iluring her submersion. 

The Bell Rock lighthouse is enveloped to its 
eummit in blinding spray diiriug a heavy ground- 
swell, even^when there is but little or no wind. 

Wavet are sometimes felt in regdous far remote 
from the direct action of the wind that caused 
them. Sa£h waves in calm weather are indica¬ 
tions of the quarter from which an approaching 
storm may be expected. Captain Henry Toynbee, 
in his discussion of the equatorial AUaiitic, has 
pointed out that the very neavy long sea-waves 
li^ueutly recorded by ships pq^ing through the 
district wew not caused by winds prevailing in the 
.Wbighbourhood. The waves that hutl themselves 
l^inst ‘ loot’s Wife,’ one of the Manana Islands, 
d^ch it to its topmost pinnacle, about three 
hnirdred and fifty feet above sea-level, A tremen- 
surf sometimes runs at Baker Island even 
any strong wiml, or perhaps the wind 
bbwizm from a conlrwy direcUon. An unbroken 
qf wMar twen^-five feethigb and one quarter 
^ ^4 mile long rdihi in, threatening to deluge the 


island, and affording one of the i^andest sighto 
imaginable. These waves are said to be due to 
the south-west monsoon blowing strongly in the 
China seas, many miles away. 

Here it will be well to add a few words iUns- 
trative of the force of sea-waves. One course of 
masonry of the Wolf Rock lighthouse was un¬ 
avoidably left incomplete. It was swept away in 
a winter gale, although each stone had been 
securely fastened by cement and bolts, as usual 
The late Mr StevenKOii, at Skerryvore, in 1846, 
found that the wave-pressure was six thousand 
and eighty-three pounds on the square foot. Now, 
as the statical pivssure of a wave twenty feet high 
is only about half a ton on the square foot, it is 
very clear how much the destructiveness of waves 
is due to their velocity. 

A great storm-wave is peculiar to cyclones. At 
the centre of the disturbance the mercury in a 
I gootl barometer imiy be lower by three inches than 
, that in a Himilur instrument on the voige of the 
I cyclone. This is owing to the diminution of 
atmospheric pressure couseqiieut on the rotation 
I of the uii'-whirl; and as nature abhors a vacuum, 
the sea in the vortex rises above its usual level 
I until eqiiiiibiiuni is restored. This storm-wave 
advances with the huriicaiie, and rolls in ujion the 
I low land like a solid wall. In the Backergunge 
cyclone of 1876 the storm-wave covei'ed the land 
at the eastern cud of the (ianges delta at heights 
vaiying from ten to forty-five feet, as measured 
by murkb on the trees. One hundred thousand 
lives were lost on.this occasion, lii 1864 a revolv¬ 
ing storm passed over Oalcutta ; the accompanying 
‘ wave rose ten feet above the highest spring tides, 

I and diowned furty-iiv'e thou'^and persons. Ooringa 
I was debti‘oye<l by a storm-wave m 1789, ami 
twenty thousand people perished. A great hurH- 
cane blew at Ihiiatoiiga in 184G, and a vesbel fiom 
Tahiti was driven by the storm-wave over the 
palm-trees inland. Her captain informed a mis- 
, sionary that he felt the tree-tops grating against 
I his vebseVs bottom as she sped along >\ith tlie 
wave. Dutiug nn autumn storm in 1643 the sea 
I overwhelmed the island of Xordstrand, causing 
the loss of thiiteuii hundred houses, fifty thousaud 
head of cattle, and six thousand inhabitants. 

Sea-waves caused by earthquakes have their 
niagiiitude determiued by the suddenness and 
extent of the outbreak, and upon the depth of 
water at the seat of disturbance. Such waves 
may be imperceptible in mid-ocean, but become 
steeper us they approach the shore. Ships of lar^ 
tonnage have been curiiud fur inland by seismic 
sea-waves ; while at other times the sudtten going 
out of the sea has left ships aground which a 
minute before weie quietly riding at anchor in 
several fathoms of water. A vess^ anchored off 
Arica, Peru, was carried on the crest of a great 
wave right above the spii’e of a church and 
deposited unharmed a mile inland. In 18^0 the 
sea at Acapulco ran off fro'ji' the coast, leaving 
the roadstead dry for two hours; and then rolled 
in fourteen feet above its ordinary level end 
destwyed part of the city. In 1755 a wave sixty 
feet high drowned sixty thousand people at 
Lisbon ; and in Scotland a boat on Loch Lomond 
was carried forty yanls inland by a wave which 
won suddenly formed ou the surface of the loch by ’ 
the same cause. Recently, in the West Indies, 4n ! 
American man-of-war was borne on one of these : 
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wavea well into the heart of the town, where the 
water covered the streets to a depth of twenty-four 
feet 

To enter into a disquisition on, the theory of 
the tides would be impracticable in the space at 
our disposal; so we will close with a description 
of the rise of the tide ot full moon in April, as 
obaerved ou the banks of Sittang’ River. At low- 
water all was dry sand for five miles from the 
river's mouth except a narrow rivulet here and 
there. A distant naze and a rumbling noise to 
seaward were the first indications of the coming 
flood. The haze thickened, and as it came nearer, 
a dash of foam burst into view, and presently the 
wave was evident, standing erect like a wall. 
This huge wave was followed by others of lesser 
magnitude; and when they had rushed past, the 
river-bed, which a few minutes before was almost 
dry, was full from bank to bank. 

HENDRIK SWANEPOELS PROMISED 
LAND. 

By H. a BuvniaJ. 

CHAPTER III.—A STRANGE 8ETTLE.MENT. 

Farquhau led tlic way back to his camp at a 
brisk pace, for his new and surjirising discovery 
had thoroughly aroused him, and he was keenly 
desirous of knowing more about this white family 
settled in the lieart of the interior. Moreover, 
nitliough ill the (\)lony and at home in the old 
country he had never been much of a huly-killer, 
it must be said that a uiecling so strange and 
a friendship so singularly inaugurated had already 
made a strong impression on him. As he strode 
along by the side of the pony, now walking at 
its fastest pace to keep up with litm, the young 
man in the course of a sentence or two of con- 
vei'satiou found ofiportuiiity to take in the charms 
of this Diana of the wildenic&s. 

A tall, well-formed figure; frank brown eyes, 
shaded by long dark lashes ; wavy golden-brown 
hair, that rippled in abundance beneath the broail 
sun-bouuet, which, made of some soft buff-coloured 
gross-like material, framed and enshaded the 
sweet face; a straight short nose, delicate nostrils; 
cheeks of a rich warm colouring, slightly em* 
browned by the sun; a well-shaped but not over- 
small month, ever ready to display laughingly 
and without effort the array of even wliite teeth 
lying within its ruddy portals; and shapely 
hands and feet: all these features weiHi, as Far- 
quhar inwardly noted, strangely different from 
those of the usual slab-sided, stolid, pasty-corn- 
plexioned ‘meisjes’of the old Colony. The girl 
was attired in a garb uiii(iuc, but iwely useful. 
For an upper garment she wore a loose yellowish- 
buff tunic, fashioned from the sk^s of some 
delicate antelope, tanned to a marvellous softness ; 
this tunic, belted at the waist, fell nearly to the 
knees. The collar folded plainly back and open 
at the throat, tffeplayed a soft under-shirt, deep- 
blue in colour, made ^rom some soft flax-Ulce 
material, evidently homespun. Knee-breeches of 
the softest and most delicately tanned skin, 
gaiters of the same material, and little field-shoes, 
home-tanned, and beautifully made, completed 
the costume. Anything more workmanlike and, 
it must be added, more giuceful for a huntress 
of the African interior could not well be imaging. 


All these particulare the JJpglishmau’i approving^ ij 
eye took in at a glance. • 

‘And BO you can hit a buck with that bo# i 
and arrow of yours, can ^ou V queried Farquhttn 
‘See, now; stop. Yonder stands a “steinbok” 
staring at us. Supposing you have a shotT 

The little red antelope stood in some thin 
covert about twenty-five paces distant, gazihg at 
the intruders, as these foolish ercatures will do,, 
os if rooted to the spqt. In a*nioment the girl 
was off her pony, had fitted an arrow to her bow, 
and witli instantaneous aim let fly the sliaft 
True and ruthless as fate the missile flew right 
to the hcai't of the dainty steinbok—a spasm^mic 
bound, a f>hort but frantic stmggle, and the poor 
little antelope lay iit its death-agony. 

Farquhur soon ehded its sufferings; and then, 
having fastened it in proper hunting fashion 
bebiua his Diana's soilule, the march was re¬ 
sumed. In Dutclf, the young man cosnplimented 
the girl on her prowe^^s. ‘Well, you are a wem- 
derful shot, and so qiifck too ; vou had hit the 
buck nlmoat before 1 .could li^e put up my^ 
rifle.' 

‘Oil, that is nothing wonderful. When one 
is galloping a haitebeest and using a heavier 
bow and arrow, •then there is something ‘^ike 
sport I will show yon that 1 can really shoot 
' uhen we have a hunt, sou\e day.' 

‘Rut, meisje; by-the-bye, I haven't intj’oduced 
myself, and I don’t even know your name yet 
As you have no chaperon, and 1 no introtlucer, 

I may tell you that my name is Murray, Far¬ 
quhur Murray, of Wolvefontein, near Grahams- 
town, Cape (’olonv, Groot Vee Boer [cattle- 
fanner] and huntei*.' 

‘ Allemagtig!’ and the girl laughed merrily as 
she spoke, throwing her head back and showing 
a most beautiful chin and fair white throat 
‘You are very droll, Mynheer. My name is 
Jucobinu Hendrika Swanepoel, daughter of Gert 
Hemlnk Swanepoel of Swanepoel’s Rust [Rest], 
Blyde Rivier—for that is what we cull our nver— 
Africa. lily grandfather, Schalk Jacobus Swane- 

S ocl, was the eldest son of Adriaan Johannes 
wonepoel, who was the son of Jan Hendrik, 
eldest bon of Hendrik Swanepoel who first trekkea 
up here and settled, many many years ago.— 

T am eighteen years old, and they all call «ns 
Ihna, 80 you must even call me Bina too.—But 
make ha-stc and come with me to the Rust, and , 
you shall see us all and hear our story.' 

All this WAS quickly said, with an arch playftxl 
look. Jove! the girl know's^her petlij^ree,' 

thought Farquluir; ‘and is sharp and n\tick-wittad 
fur a Dutch girl, anyhow. I can't tpake her oati 
she can't be un oidiimry Boer's daughteiv 
surely V 

The camp was now reached; and the (^n- 
mouthed aHtonisbment of the Englishman's sev^- 
vant^ on seeing a white ‘meisje' thtia appearing 
as it were from Bpa(’^ was a thing to oe seen 
and not written down. Jacobina^ lor her part 
had a good look at the w'agon, admired the sleep¬ 
ing ‘kartel,' and the neat order and metb^ 
displayed in the internal fittings; admired, t^o, 
the horses, dogs, and oxen ; criticised the natives, 
who were, she remarked, quite different from their 
servants at home; and then, again, with a. true 
Dutch girl’s instinct, returned to gaU adtniringjy 
at the wagon. * How 1 should love a trek In 
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ifbali wagpn,* sud «be^ *Bat we never trek now, 
^ce great^ffandfather HenS&rik’e time, more’e 
the pity U it We haven’t a eoiind wagon to 
trek with.’* - ^ 

Forqnbar, having saddled up his best liorse, 
Hartebeest and telling bis men to iiispon and 
lollow- on his spoor os speedily as possible, the 
4wo*ieft the camp, and set out fur the girl’s 
home* about six miles distant They were not 
long in reaching the woodlands in which tliey 
h^d met one another. For two miles and a little 
more they moved quietly through the o^Msn forest¬ 
land, Farquhur choosing a track as free fi'om 
iiupwiment as possible, for the better prcrgress 
ol the wagon that was to follow; and at length 
they eiueiged upon the neck of a i*olling plateau, 
Just beyond which a lofty range of mountains 
tossed skyw'ards with p€>akcd and serrated cmsK 
This plateau streb lied flatly to the right-hand 
far as tho-eye could reach. Gu the lef^ beyond 
the river and its fringe of trees and darker 
vegetation, it trended m'6re unevenly to a thick 
forest belt. I'^ro miles moie by the river-side 
brought them to a narrow rocky gateway by 
which the river passed into the mouutdii chain 
beyond. The land-entry by this ‘poort* was a 
singular oae. For fiity yard^ by tiie rivcr-siJe 
they followed a narrowing track, and then turning 
suddenly round a sharp corner, found tliemselveH 
between high and sheeiing mck-wulis, that reared 
themselves upwai^Is u hundred feet and more, 
leaving but a Slew feet of path between. There 
was now a sharp and sudden ascent of two hun¬ 
dred yanls, and then once more turning an angle 
of the rock-wall, a wonderful view met tlie 
astonished gaze of the Kngli'^hman. 

Before him lay one of the fairest bits of scenery 
that ever African traveller set eyes upon. The 
great chain of mountains girilleti in u broad and 
open valley, some six miles S([naru. Everywhere 
the inountaiiis rose fimn the valley in sheer 
precipice, so that appai'ently the only outlet lay 
through the pass by which they hud just euterc<!. 
Th 2 t>ugh the valley, liowiiig fiom a uunow goige 
m the mountain quite iuacces.sible to human 
beings, ran the river, severing it almoat perfectly 
in two. Here and there stood mighty Umber 
trees, and tall feathery palms; here and thei*c, 
undergrowth and bu»h. On either side of the 
stream, fed by irrigation dikes that led out from 
were large patches of cultivated gmund, now' 
green with the springing grain, some actually 
yellow and line for harvest. 

On the right side—uu which they now stood— 
woe the Utoet ostouishiug thing of all. About 
half a mile ih front wa» a large old-fashioned- 
looking Dutem house, just such a one as Far- 
quhor had so often seen in the Cape Colony. 
There were the whitewashed walls, the brown 
thatch, the step-gabling, tl^ green door, and 
window-panes and sun-shutters, the raised ter¬ 
race with its shady veranda; and*there upon the 
terrace sat oim or two forms, evidently—as he 
could see with his glass—enjoying tlf&t leisure 
tto dear to the soul of every weU-regulate<l Cape 
Batch farmer. A thin blue column of smoke, 
•qUMstirfed by the light breath of the ambient 
Mceaded from the chimney. The house was 
surrounded by a spacious garden, and 
Ift by a high stockaded fence. Round about 
tixis front house, dotted here and there in various 


parts of the valley, were, smaller habitations 
much of the same pattern; and on the left side 
of the river were yet moi'e. Each house was 
surrounded by an ample garden, and each pro¬ 
tected by a strong and higli stockade. Midway 
between the two portions of the little settlement, 
a rude bridge of timber spanned the river, whicli, 
contracting im it approached iU moiuitain source, 
was hei'eaWita not more tJiau some thirty paces 
in width. Stone ki-aals for sheep and oxen, 
built near the houses, completed the air of semi- 
civilisation. From the vantage-ground upon which 
Farquhur aud his compauiou stood, the whole 
of tills fair pi*ospect lay maiehulled before the 
eye, and a survey of a minute enabled him to 
almost every detail 

lere !’ exclaimed Jacobino, pointing in front 
of her, ‘there is Sw'auepoeVs llust; and that’— 
indicating the great white building—‘is my 
father's bouse.—Now, let us go down and gallop 
home.’ (living her pony a slack rein, and idlow- 
iiig him to ]>ick liis own aray down the steep and 
uuca^y declivity, and followed by Furquhur, the 
Hat was soon rcaclie<1. Then urging her active 
little steed to a quick canter, and glancing round 
merrily at her iiew'-lound cavalier, os if to 
challenge him to a race, the pair swept alon'' over 
the mile ui smooth tnick that led up to the house. 
Faster Hew the girls pony, and fast at her girths 
galloped Farquhur. Jn the space of tlm^e or four 
minutes they drew rein at the entrance to the 
high stockade. Now they entoi-cd, and as they 
did so, Farquhar’s searching glance fell upon the 
forms of the three men sitting on the stoop. 
As they roile up the pathway between a mass of 
Huwers and fruit-trees, the gaze ol the three men 
I was directed with niter uslonishuicnt towaids 
I them, and the eldest ejaculated: ‘ Allenuigtig 1 
I wlnitcver huA that madcap Bina found now'!’ 

But Bina, having arrived within a few paces, 
now spoke: ‘ Father, see you 1 have found an 
Knglishman from the Capelund. His name is 
Mynheer Farquhar Murray, and he is clcpUuut- 
huiiting near here. His wagon aud servants are 
follow'ing after him.’ • So speaking, the girl 
quickly dismuuutetl, and—first removing the 
steinbok—difeinissed the pony with a pat, tell¬ 
ing him to go to the stable; u couiiuand at once 
obeyed. 

Faniuhar dismountod also, and advancing to 
the house, was met at the terrace steps by a stout 
handsome man of lurty-five or thereabouts, clad, 
as were his two sons, in old-fashioned costumes of 
home-tanned leather, knee-breeches and gaitere 
and field-shoes, aud high-crowned bi'uad-bnmmed 
hats, plaited of some Hue gross. The father 
spoke: ‘Mynheer, welcome, indeed, are you to 
Swanepoels Rueit, as tlie ^lt-^t white man not of 
our own blood who hath ever set foot hej'c. Here 
have we lived, we Swanepoels, these hundred. 
yeai*8, ever since my gi'eat-graudfather, Hendrik 
Swanepoel—the Ixird God rest him—after long 
years of trekking, fiiet came hitEei. And again I 
say, as a white man and from the old Cupelaud, 
you are welcome a thousand times.’ 

‘ Mynheer Swanepoel,’ replied Farquhar, 
heartily returning the Dutchman’s shake oi the 
hand, ‘I am as pleased to see you as you are to 
Bee me. It is piMbably even more extraordinary 
for me to find a civilised settlement hei-e in the 
heart of unknown Africa, tlnin it is fur you to 
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welcome & white man from the outer worlU. But 
perhaps when you have time, you will tell me 
Tour nistoiy, and bow you came to be settled 
here.* • 

*Ja, Mynheer; I will tell you our story later 
in the day.—But see now; you must bo famished, 
iiml we are but now abont to have our mid-day 
meal.—Biryi, you wild girl, you never told where 
you were going; au<l even now 1 have sent Kloas 
to look for you. You deserve naught but scold¬ 
ing; but as for once you have done service 
in bringing this gentleman to us, 1 iorgive 
yovu—But now, Mynheer, enter, and welcome 
to Hendrik Swauepoel’s old roof-tree.* Then 
stepping inside the threshold: *See; here a3?e the 
vrouw and the kindereu.—Vrouw, great news! 
This is Mynheer Murray, from the old Cape- 
land.’ 

A big comely woman of forty stepped forward 
and shook hands heartily, if with some degree of 
amazement. Besides Jacobiim’s elder brothers, 
Heixdnk mid Juii, wiio liad before shaken hands 
with the Englishman, tliree younger children, 
introduced respectively as Uendrika, Hans, and 
Luca'!, came fonvunl respecthilly to greet the 
stranger. 

Fui'fiulmr looked arcjund liim, and beheld a 
large and lofty room, having a wooden ceiling, 
and tlic usual Boer flooring of hard clay. Rude 
furniture of wood and the skins of antelopes, as 
well as an ancient chest or two, stood about. 
The great table iu the centiv was now laden witli 
a mighty stew of venison. The walls, lined with 
a wotxlcn framework or wainscoting, were deco- 
ratetl with the horns of antelopes, unmiinent 
among which stood forth s|Kjcimen8 of thekoo<loo, 
sable and roan antelope, w.iterbuck, eland, wilde¬ 
beest, and harlcbeest, of extraDrduiiU'y length and 
size. Tlie skins of lions, leo])ui'ds, and antelopes 
liltei'ed the floor. On eitlier side of this great 
room ivere two dtiors, whicli, as Farijiihar after- 
wanls found, hnl to tlie three bedrooms and the 
kitchen. ILuigiiig upon the middle of the wall, 
and facing the open window by which they hail 
entered, just under a pair of huge koodoo liorns, 
hung ill a kind of rack six immensely long flint 
smooth-bore guri'!, of strangely anti([ae shupc. 
These were some of the original weapons biDUglit* 
in by llenilrik Swunepoel a hundred years bofoie. 
They were kept always clean and briglit, and only 
used on rare and momentous occasions. The family 
gathered round the board, and after singing a long 
grace, fell to with hearty appetites. While dinner 
proceeded, Fun[uhar had time to observe his new 
acquaintances and their .surroundings. In tlie 
first place he was absolutely struck dumb with 
amasseinent to find that the cups, plates, and 
dishes upon the table were apparently of beaten 
gold, somewhat rudely fashioned, it is true, yet 
solid and bright On asking his host if he were 
really dining off gold, he was told that it was 
so. * 

‘When Henfffffe Swunepoel first came here,’ 
said the Boor, ‘ he found a tribe of natives occupy¬ 
ing this country. By * these natives he was 
attackeil; but thanks to the Lord, ami to his own 
firearms and a systematic defence, he repelled 
these assailants^ and finally made peace with 
them. The oatives now working for us are their 
descendants. Hendrik Swanepoel found these 
Bokotwos, as they colled themselves, iu possession 
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of numerous gold ornamei^; and after a time, 
as peace and amity* grew between t^ein, and tl» 
blacks found that the white men could be useful 
to tliein an innumerably w'ays, they showed 
Hendiik how they got their ^old up in the inohn- 
teins yonder, where the nver springs. Now, 
when Hendrik came to the end ox most of \m 
eating and drinking utensils on his long^*trek 
hither—he was five years in all in reaching here 
from the Copeland—he got th6 Bakotwas, who 
were skilled in * metal-work, and had nude 
bellows of their own, to fashion for him mugs 
and plates and dishes such (ts you see before you. 
—But you are not eating. Let me give you some 
more of the game-stew; It is goc^ eland beef, 
and won’t hurt you,*I 11 vow.* 

BOSCOBEL. 

Thkre are places associated with the h’istcu'y of 
England that are dear 4o tlur* hearts of Britons. 
One of these places is Boscobel^hose name of 
boft Italian, meaning ‘Fair Woods,’speaks of its 
situation. Here it was that Charles IL, the 
hunted king of England, sought refuge after 
tlie memorable battle of Worcester, CromwelFs 
‘cTowjiiiig meroy.’ 

Boscubel House, in wbase cunning hiding-places 
Charles was safely concealed, still stand6*iu the 
woody solitudes of Chillington, ofswhich Boscohel 
is a part Surroundeil by a tiense mo^ of ver¬ 
dure, it is I’ctired fitmi the world, on the borders 
of ShropshiiH} ami the extreme >vest of South 
Staffordshire. As one, approaclies it, there is 
litlle difficulty in realising Imw well fiUetl it W'os 
for the purpose it served. Boscubel House was 
erected some th)*ee centuries ago. probably about 
1080, by John Uiffaid of Chillington. It is 
possible it may have served as a hunting lodge, 
iur, ext^iiiully and internally, it h{» all the 
appearance of being constructed for that object, 
like so many similar edifices connected with the 
Elizabethan inuiisions. Tliere is, however, another 
theory advanced regarding it, a theory wliich, 
to say the Iciist, is quite feasible. The reign jof 
Elizabeth did not pass without i^ligious persecu¬ 
tion. The Catholics suffered extreme penalties, 
owing to their religion. To remedy this, the 
Catholic gentry of tliat period constructed places 
of concealment in their dweUing-h(«uses, with tlie 
object of affoiding shelter to ihosp priests who 
wandered frem house to house administering the 
consolation of religion, or who wished to hide 
themselves. Hie architect and builder of Bos- 
cobel have left no records behind them to prove 
whose work it w'as, but a conjecture is rife that 
the owner was his own architect. 

At it>5 ^rection it was half-timbered, this being 
the distinctive feature of the houses of that time. 
Within the last hundred years it has undergone 
considerable change, such a change that it Jaas 
been robbed of its picturesque appearance—which 
can be seen iu the prints and paintings of th» 
unique collection in tdie Salt Xdbeary, Stafford, 
To-day it is dreary in the extreme, being ^ 
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tuauj portions plastered in ^ clumsy a manner 
tbat iU cbiel^characteristics have been destroyed. 

The entriince to the lodge, from the roadway 
which passes beneath *^the walla front .Brewood, 
in Btalfordshire, to Albriglitou, in Shropshire, is 
through a garden, from its appearance very little 
chaif^^ from the time Charles Stuart rested in 
Ite precincH Outside the hall door one sees a 
large slab of stohe, part of a table that stood in 
ther summer arbour where t/hurles spent that 
piemorable Sunday in September reading. The 
other portion of the table is placed at the gate 
leading from the garden into the meadow in 
which stands the lioyul Ouh, or rather its off- 
spring. 

Passing through the entrance door, the vi8it(jr 
to this interesting spot finds on his light the 
dining-huth ^ wainscoted room, with oaken 
panels and a polished ^keii floor. A portiuit, 
in oils, of ClK^iea hangs over the mantelpiece. 
This work is supposed to be a cu[)y of Sir P. 
.lily’s likeness. Below the portrait is a unif^uc 
and interesting fireplace of black marble from 
th6‘ Derbyshire quarries. S^mc Iilghly appro¬ 
priate sketches, illustrating the principal events 
of th 9 fugitive king’s visit to jio&cobcl and his 
journey to Moseley Court, ai-e pictured then^on. 
The first repi^-»euts Charles ami Kicliard Pen- 
derel arriving at Boscobcl Ilouse from Wlute 
Ladies -a priory, now in ruins, but fonneily in¬ 
habited by some white or Cistercian nuns, about 
one mile distant fixan Boscolxd ; the secoml, the 
king concealed in the oak, with the Paxdianicntary 
troopers in search of him; and the third, Charles’s 
depoi ture with the biothei’S Peudcrel from Ikisco- 
bel to Moseley Court 

At the southern end of this dining-room is a 
smaller room, which in the sixteenth century was 
the oratory or private chapel, the altar belonging 
to which was hidden in a recess. On the wall 
of this room is a portrait of Oliver Cromwell. 
Before leaving these rooms, one is tempted to 
take a closer scrutiny of the sketches. The third 
a the most remarkable, for it is copied from an 
old print in the Bo^Ueian Library, Oxford, and 
is in itself sutiicient evidence to set at ix^st the 
long controversy \vliich has been ingiug between 
antiquaries regarding whether the Pemlei’els wem 
ever granted armorial bearings. This print bears 
the (urms atnj’ crests that the Penderels have iised 
since the time of the liestoration. 


Another disputed point about the protectors of 
Charles is that referring to their birth. It has 
been written that they were illiterate farmers. 
On the contrary there is abundjint evidence to 


prove that they were substantial yeomen, de- 
wended from an old Catholic family 6f Liiicoln- 
and through them related to tlic Qiflards 
to whom Boscobei belonged. 

'living the dining-room and ascending the 
you stand in tne ‘Squii-e’s bedioom.’ In 
W imtmsey-piece is a secret closet, which has 
a trap-door, the means of descent to 
of the chimney-stack into the garden. 


At the time of the king*s visit, in the place of 
the door leading into the secret recess, was a 
sliding panel. 

An apartment on the tliinl iloor is reached by 
a nariow flight of stairs. This room is called 
the Cheese &^m. A masked trap-door is to be 
seen in its floor, tbc entrance to the 'seci'et hole’ 
in which Cluirlos hid himself whilst the troopers 
were actually walking above his hood. A gallery 
on the landing in front of this room has a window 
from which one has an extensive view over seven 
counties. It is surmised that ‘Old Rowley' from 
this place watched the approach of the Porlia* 
mentarians sent to apprehend him. 

The chief object of intci’est at Boscobei, how¬ 
ever, is the Royal Oak. For a great length of 
time it has been pointed out as tlio original tree 
in which Charles took refuge j but a mass of 
overwhelming evidence proves otherwise. Evelyn 
says the famous oak-tree was during the next 
sixty yeai« cut away by xealouS royalists. An- 
I other point regai'ding the present tree is that it 
has never been ixjlled. One of Charles’s officers, 
j Colonel Cailos, or Careless, was in hiding in the 
tiee when the king reached it; and Charles in 
his own narrative has wiitten, MVe ((’ailos and 
I) went and carried off with us some vietu.ds 
fur the whole day—namely, bieud, cheese, small- 
beer, and nothing else, and got up into a 
great oak that had been h»pped some three or 
four years befoi*e, and being grown out again 
vejy bushy ami thick, could not l>c xceii through, 
and here we stayed all day.’ A third point, ami 
one of great importance, is that the alleged Royal 
Oak is not more than two liundi'ed and fifty 
years old, ami is still growing. In the Bodleian 
Library tlicie is i-bown a fragment of the ohl 
tree, used as a stand for n tankard. The Royal 
Oak has palisades of iron round it These are 
in place ot the wall which was blown down some 
years previously. 

now THE WEST CENTRE SCHOOL 
WAS ‘HOED OUT.’ 

I Cor.oNEL Hori’EB, lawyer and chief magnate of a 
^ small town in Vermont, was ut work in his office, 

I when the dour was thrown open, and the ubiquit- 
I ous olfice-boy called shrilly : ‘ Squire Bui’lon to 
see yon, Colonel.’ 

Then the Colonel, a long-suffering man, sup¬ 
pressed a groan. Tlie family quaml about the 
ten-acre lot, b«» much enjoyed by the Squire and 
his seven brothers, outstripped the liuii^tions of 
his patience. 

A tall lean man entered with 'an abstracted air, 
sat down with no pretence at courtesy, and stared 
at the inagpate. ‘ Hello!’ he said presently. 

‘Hello!’ retunied the lawyer, seeing some' 
re^pon8e was necessary. ‘Come in on business 
eh r • 

The S^iuiro nothled. ‘WKii, not business 
exactly, ('ulonel, but jest as important I s’pose 
you don’t know as I’m 'Committee-man for West 
Centre School P 

The lawyer confessed to ignorance on this 
inipoiiant point, silently wondering how the 
information could possibly affect him one way 
or another. 

The Squire bent forward, his usual attitude 
‘ c <• . 
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when disposed to be confidential. *Wall, 
Colonel, them boys up to West Centre be a lively 
lot. Pretty lively they be. They’ve jest run 
their teacher right out, kind of scared him to 
death—I heerd.’ (This with a chuckle of inward 
amusement) 

* I’ve heard they were a rough lot up to West 
Centre,* >eaid the Colonel. 

‘Wall, thby be boys of sperrit, that’s what they 

but- Tell you, Colonel, they want some 

one 08 con “ hoe ” ’em into shape.’ 

‘There’s no doubt of Uiat,’ assented the 
Colonel 

‘Wall, now, bein’ Coraraittee-man, it’s kinder 
laid on me to find the match of them wild-cats up 
to West Centre, an* I come in to-day on purpose 
to see you. Can’t yon pint out the man as ’nil do 
the business right smart?’ 

The Colonel i)iit on his consi<lering cap. 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ I do know a young fellow j but 
I doubt if he’d go. He’s lialf engaged to come in 
my office as clerk—Geof. Pobins.’ 

‘ Geof. Robins! Seems to me I heanl somethin’ 
’bunt bun lately.’ 

‘ Perbai>8 you did. He was very j)rominent in 
a fire we hurl here. Saved a woman and two 
children under circumstances calling for muscle 
and nerve both. He’s a daisy, is Geof.—Here, 
Joe!’ 

The tow head of the ofiico boy was moved from 
the keyhole to the open door 

‘ Tell Geof. Robins to step this way.’ 

In a few minutes a young man entered witli n 
I brisk, light stejn He was a’iuir-haired, slight 
fellow under six feet in height. The Ooinmittee- 
: man’s first glance at him resulted in <]isappoint- j 
ment He wanted a giant; size an«l weight 
j formed his ideal of power. He dul not notice the 
j ouality of the young man’s gray eyes, hard as 
flint, and capable of flasliing fire on provoca¬ 
tion. 

‘ Lordy!’ said he, rising with a clouded brow, 
‘our Bob could whip him an’ toss him out of 
wimler before yon could say George Washing¬ 
ton.’ 

‘Geof.!’ said the lawyer quietly, ‘show the 
Squire yonr muscle. Take a grip of bis hand. 
That’s llie ticket.—Now, Squire, you’re a power¬ 
ful man yourself; to-js that boy out of window as 
quick as you please.’ 

The S(|iiire made manful efforts, while the 
youth, w’hose trained muscles were steel at liis 
w'ill, laughed as he held his antagonist easily at 
arm’s-length. The Colonel beamed ; but the 
Squire, as he cried for (|uarter, grinned from ear 
to ear. Irrepressible elation danced in his oddly- 
lined visage as ho shook the lawyer’s hand over 
and over again. 

‘He’s the boy to hoe ’em out,’ he cried, with a 
•(Ruckle. * 

Geof. looked on, wondering if the two old 
fellows were temporarily^insane. 

‘ Perhaps he wont the job,’ suggested the 
Colonel 

The Committee-man returned from flights into 
the f 111111*6 of ‘them wild-cats’ to the present 
He put the cose to the young man. 

‘ But,’ said Geof., laughing, ‘ I’m no teacher, 
and wnat’s more, I don’t know anything to 
teach.’ 

‘You can read, I a’peseP said the Squire, 


wondering what under the sun he should «lo if 
the answer was in tSie negative, foi', having found 
bis man, be meant to hold on to him, Utacher or 
no teacher.. 

Geof. signified that he c5uld read. 

‘ Wall, now,’ said the Squire, * the Inst teacher 
he held on some to jography. ’Tain’t no pint 
with me, jography ain’t. Them boys has gftt to 
be “hoed out” That’s you : You “hoe”*tIiem 
boys, an’ I won’t make no pint of jogi*a)»hy.* 

Geof. signified tlwt ‘jography ’ was also wiUiin 
his limitations. 

Terms w'ere next discussed. Geof. had just 
views as to his own value ; but though the sum 
demanded was far beyond the usim rate, the 
Committee-man smiled as he agreed to pay it 
The Squire went home, chu^Iing. 

‘Did you engage a new teacher, father?’ asked^ 
his hopeful sons. 

‘ Oh yes; 1 found one.* ^ 

‘What’s he like?’ 

‘ Oh, a slip of a chap. • Looks slimmer than our 
Bob, 1 should say.’ 

The boys grinned. So did the Squire. 

Tlie following Monday brought a large attend¬ 
ance to the West jO’entre School. All the boys 
and girls were pj-csent wdth the exception of Tom 
Batts, the bully of the school Tom said ‘he W’ur 
tired of turnin’ boys out *of the teacher’s chair. 
’Twur time they had a man to teach ’em. He 
should take a vacation.’ • 

The door opened, a little late, and in walked 
the new teacher. * I’m late,* lie said easily, as he 
took his seat at the desk. ‘ 1 started later than I 
intended, and it's a pretty steep road.’ 

Had he w'alked the fourteen miles and come in 
spry ns a cricket? 

The boys measured him. Yes, he was slim. 
Many a Bob ainl 'Ibm present, perhaps some of 
the girls, could outweigh him. There wouldn’t 
be much tiouble in ousting liim, anyway, and 
meantime they could do just as ‘ they’d a mmcl 
to.’ 

They began to have a good time. Chewing 
gum and spitting went on with careless un¬ 
concern, as the buzz of talk and unruly laughter 
gained ground. In five minntes’time the school 
was not much better than a bear-garden. « 
The new teacher sat at his desk, whistling 
cheerily, while his cnlm blue eyes passed from 
face to face of his schului«. He said not a word. 
There was plenty of lime before him, and he 
rather enjoyed this opportunity for,niatuiing his 
plans as to the subjection of the cnemy^ so he 
in his place wliistling Vankee Doodle with varia¬ 
tions, and looked on. ' 

Now, had he been the weak creature th^ 
8up})o.sed, this close scrutiny would not have 
been felt by the class ; but ere ten minutes were 
over, the boldest began to feel uncomfortable. 
Perfectly undi«v:iplined minds ore often to be 
heM by a strong will; Geof. wcw aware of thi^ 
and ere loi?g drew the attention of every scholar 
to himself, boysiind girls wishing as they nudged 
one another that the new teacher wouldn’t look 
at them so ‘ kinder keen.’ They began to wriggle, 
ill self-conscious discomfort Geof.’s comprenen- 
sive gaze hod become painful 
‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’ he said presently, 
pointing to the floor, ‘we begin our sesrion % 
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tboroQgb deftnnng the achooUToom floor. 
I^Uow roe to the wel£’ ^ 

The itrhoVe^achool swfttzned into the yard. 

* Bfinc out the benches, Uda.’ 

Bomeiiow, the tone ^was one that demanded, 
i»y^ exacted cd>edrouce. The benches were brought 
<rot. 

The girU were set to clean the windows ; while 
the hoys, hoade<l by the master, gave floor, 
benches, and des’: a thorough cleansing. When 
the,Work was finished, Geof. addreeawl the school. 
‘After tills,* said he briefly, ‘the first pig that 
brings tobacco or gum to scliool will be made to 
ch^nse the floor, and tlieii return home to his 


The boys weren’t a bit afraid of the new 
teacher, ‘of course but by some accident, after 
this, gum and tobacco were left at home. 

Said 2?uire Bartlett to S-juire B«»rton : ‘ I 
don’t thiiilc nothin’ of that new teacher you’ve 
bin ami engaged fo** our school. Jle set ^cm to 
wash floors aiii' winilera to-day, di<lii’t lam ’em 
nothin*!’ 

. A grin of inward eiijoymoiit expressed itself 
in the widening of tlie wrinkles on Squii'o 
Baiton’s odd countenance. ‘Wail,’ he replied, 
*1M like to see the match of the man as made 
my Bob staml round and clean floors and hanl 
be^iches.* 

This'was as unanswerable as the be4 of logic. 

A week weii*^ hy harmoniously. Goof, kept 
his weather eye open tor squalls. Why did not 
the boys concert some plan to ‘run him out,’ ns 
tliey had done with all previous teachers? 

They had not wit enough to explain their lack 
of ‘sperrit* even to one of themselves. 

Said Tom Batts, overcome with impatient enri- 
osity: ‘I’m coinin’ to school, an’ I ’in goin’ to 
chew sny terbaccer an’ f-pet all 1 ’v*e got a mind 
to.’ 

‘You better,’ came as a caution from Bob. 

‘I seen him t’other day,’ said Tom. ‘Lordy ! 
^e ain’t morc’u up to my kneel’ Here he guf¬ 
fawed at his own exquisite wit. 

' ‘An* I seen him m the ten-acre pasture,’ said 
Bob cmifidentially, ‘playing with our bull-calf, 
es even father can’t go nigh without a stick, an’ 
ainre as you ’re alive, lie throw him.* 

‘Threw the bulhcalf!’ 

‘ Right over on to his bock.’ 

‘Threw the bull-calf!’ Tom’s mouth fell open 
t with clownish surprise. 

} *Ay, an’ the calf, he come movin’ after him as 
gentle as a slieep. Says I: "What you go to 
.wraatlin’ with that calf for?” Says he ; “ Pi-acti<e 
for my muscles. Come along, and I ’ll show you 
;the trick.*’ ’ 

' ‘Did you try it?’ said Tom, snapping his heavy 
'jaws together. 

‘ Wall, BO j I guess not,’ replied Boh. * That 
|;caif chased me forty miles an cross lots 
■last week.’ 

‘Bob Barton, you’re makiu’ it up j" no livin’ 
could throw that calf.’ 

' Wail, a livin’ man done it, an’ I seen him,’ 
led Bol>, dc^gedly adhering to his point. 

Mbs’s enriosity was quickened by this encoun- 
W^ Bob; but he held off a Uule longer ere 
his half-yearly joke of ‘running out I 

I 


Meantime, Geof. was discovering to his own 
immense astonishment that his work was a vet 7 
interesting one, and he threw all his energy into 
his efforts to civilise these‘wikl-cats.’ In recess, 
he encouraged them to feats of strength; he, an 
accomplished gvinnasb put them through a variety 
of exercises. They were clumsy, and needed to 
be taught to use their strength to belter purp<^. 
They could not understand why the feato which 
looked so easy when so gracefully performed by 
their teacher, should be so impossible to their 
own clumsy limba Quietly, almost inijierceptibly, 
Geof. was master of the situation, indoors 0 t out. 
Did he issue a command which was not instantly 
ol)eye<l—a gleam from liis eyes was apt to cnfwce 
obedience. He never spoke twice; disobedience 
was followed by punishment. The Squire’s Bob 
was the recipient one day of six cuts that marked 
him for a week. 

‘Why diihi’t yer mve him as good as yer gotl’ 
asked Tom Batts, when the riinioiir of Bob’s dis¬ 
grace reached his curious eara 

liob could not reply. He was lost in wonder 
that he had not done so, not knowing enough to 
be aware that tire athlete l>ad griimetl him so 
that he could not have struck a blow in self- 
defence even had he wislied to do so. 

After this, the ‘lamin’ went on right 
steady,’ according to Squire Bjiiton, who often 
sauntered in to sec after the success of his experi¬ 
ment. The sight, of his own Bob head of the 
class, ‘toeing the mark like a Christian,’ was 
nuts for him to crack, as he told Melindj' his 
wile. But the toacher taught ‘jograpby* in -a 
way that made the S«juir(*'s hair stand on end. 
He hod a story for e\ eiy country, something to 
impress Ihe scliolars v ith llie habits ot the people, 
or animals native to the place. It is to be 
apprehended that when his knowledge, which 
was not profound, failed him, he made liis infor¬ 
mation to order. 

‘ There's a lot of things you mention,* said the 
Squire, ‘as 1 don’t recollect to have heerd on 
nowheres before.’ 

Geof. laughed. ‘ I told you I was no teacher,’ 
said he. ‘1 don’t know much, and I’m no 
readet.* 

‘Wall, you go ahead,’ said tlie Squire npprov- 
ingly; ‘but I’d keep as close to the mark as 1 
could if I w ’08 you. Hipperpatnmuses ain’t a 
walleriu’ round South America, I knowr for dead 
certain. But you go ahead—thot’s yon.* 

Geof. did not take this frank criticism of his 
‘jography’ amiss, and he went ‘ahead’ in his 
own original way, aiming to improve the manners, 
even if he could not do much for the bmins of 
Iiis class. The hoys w'ere obliged to drop their 
cavalier mode of asserting themselves as lords of 
creation when the girls of the class were in 
question. Nor w’as his own dainty cleanliness 
of person without its eflect upon both sexes. 
Geof.’s eyes were apt to show a spark of dis¬ 
gust at <iirty hands and tonsw* hair, bringing 
such A feeling of discomfort to the owner as 
generally tended to superinduce more thorough 
I ablutions. 

I When Qcof.’s success in ‘ hoeing * out the schooil 
I became an established fact, the }»rent8 grew 
enthusiastic in his praise. Naturally, this w’as 
distasteful to the bully Tom, who smiled to him¬ 
self as he listened. ‘You better shet up,’ he 
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^remarked. *7 be going to schooi eorae Monday.* 
Of this, Geof. woe forewarned by no lees a man 
than the Scjuire^s Bob. 

*Ah,* said Geof., with a eparkle of interest in 
his blue eyes. *Givc him niy compliments, and 
tell him 1 have been expecting him some time.’ 

When Tom received this message, he notUled 
his head knowingly. * He's beginning to knuckle 
down, poor* little chap,* said he, surveying his 
own giant frame w'ith appreciation of its merits. 

Geof. walking in the ten-acre pasture, met and 
)m<l another tussle with the belligerent calf. 
Bob, who haunted his footsteps like a faithful 
d<^, saw the conclusion with a broad grin ot 
satisfaction. 

‘So Tom Batts going to school Monday, eh/ 
said tile Squire with a sly look at Geof. ‘ Going 
to run you out, I s’pose, ue he done the rest ot 
’em.’ 

Bob, who wan present, Joined in his father’s 
as he pictured to himself the culf sprawling 
in the ten-acre pastuiH*. He had never looked 
forward to a circus os he did to the coining 
encounter between the country bully and the 
Athlete. 

Monday came. The school was in full working 
order, wlien the d<)or was noisily thrown oj>en 
and in swaggered Tom Batts. He suit himself 
doivn opposite to Cieof., and whistled aloud ns 
he began cutting a iTill of tobacco into quids. 
Meantime, he was audibly chewing, his huge jaw'.s 
working back and loith, while the (loor ai-ouiul 
him wjis speedily covered w'itli stains. All eyes 
were on Geof., who calmly went on ruling a copy¬ 
book. 

Presently he lo(»ke<l up. ‘Now, Mr Butts, I 
am reatly lor you/ he hai*l ideasautly. ‘ Please 
to walk this way.’ 

Mr Batts ! I'lie wonder (»f this term as applied 
to his own personality caiiseil his heavy mouth 
to fall oiH'ti. In this monicnl of surprise be rose 
to his feet and slouched forward. 

*I suppose you can read, eli'^' said Geof. smil-! 
ing. ‘ Pity you Joined ns so late in the season, 
for a man of your nge has no time to lose.’ 

‘Oh, / don’t want to learn nolluiiV muttered 
Tom, tnniing to kick a youngster who inadver¬ 
tently giggletl. ‘I come for fun/ he said, with 
sudden assertion. Ills sidelong glance at the hoys 
was di»>appointe<l of its meed o? admiration, for 
all eyes were bent on the teacher, wdio for his 
part was taking Tom’s iiicasiirc with gi’eat accu¬ 
racy. There was a steely gleam in his eyes, before 
which the boys who knew him trembled. Tom, 
secure in his brute-force, had not a qualm as to 
the result of the coming eiiconiiter. IIis measure¬ 
ment of the ‘slip of a chap’ before him had been 
readily taken. He meant to throiv him out of 
‘ w inder, as he done the hist’ 

# There was a silence, in wliich tlie ecl*olars held 
tlieir breath with suppressed e.\citenieiit. As for 
tile teacher, he rose in his usual quiet way and 
procee<le<l to up 5 sum upon tho black¬ 

board, taking no notice of the intru.sive figure 
between him and his scholars. 

‘First class to the black-boanl/ was his order ; 
tben, as the boys advanced : ‘You are in my way 
here,’ he said, calmly to Tom, ‘and ns you do 
not wish to study, 1 nm going to put you out’ 

How did it all happen? Not a boy was quick 
enough to see. There had been a swift move¬ 


ment on the part of the teacher; those huge 
arms of Tom’s were held pinioned, depute hia 
furious efforts to rtdease bimseli * 

‘Will you go out, or shall I put you o«t1* 
Geof. asked, politely. He‘looked calm enough, 
but the spirit of tight was boiling in hie veim^ 
and his eyes fairly blazed at tlie bully na he 
backed him to the door. On the tbresnolds he 
set him free, and quietly pointed to the yard, 

‘ Go out f’ he said, as he would diave done to a 
surly dog. , • 

I'o his dying day Tom never could understand 
why—he went out. • 

li^iiire Barton and a fellow-Committee-man 
had followed close on Tom’s heels, and, in fact, 
had seen all through the window, thenmelvef 
unnoticed. They w’ouhl not have missed what 
they termeil ‘the circus’ for a great deal They 
gnnned at one another as Tom came sloudiiM^ 
out. • 

‘Hello, Tom !I cried Squire Barton. 

‘Hello, Tom !’ from Scjsiire Bartlett. 

Then followed a guffaw of extr^vite enjoyment, 
under whose lash Tom turned his bacK and 
ran. 

Then, assuming nn official air, these woithy 
Committee-men entered the school-house, and sisr- 
veye«l the school frdm the vantage-ground of tlie 
]»lutforni. They could not repress an inclination 
10 com]dimeiit Geof. on Ifis prowess ere’they 
descended to humdrum every-day life again,* after 
which tliey did not forget to poyit the moral, 
which, how'ever, required no further illustratioa 
at their hands. 

‘What I wiys, I stands to/ said the Squire, 
casting a severe glance at the tow-heails before 
him ; * when a j^chool’s got to be “ hoed out,” go 
right ahead and hoeJ 
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MARRTAGE FORECASTS. 

WhetheH the cause is to be found in the peculiar 
tenacity of the Slavonic nations for the tradi¬ 
tions of their forefathers, or in their hitherto 
greater isolation from the quicker current of 
Western life, it is certain that to-dny survive 
amongst the luiletlered and imaginative SUvoniaf! 
peasantry more numemus and moie ancient 
l ercniouials and observances than in any other 
European country. And marriage being the most 
interesting and important incident^ in a quiet 
rural life, it is natural that customs appertaining 
thereto should survive the longest ‘^These cus¬ 
toms api>enl more particularly to the female 
peasantH, and as such become the motbei^ of the 
land, they hand down the usages and traditio&e 
to iheir children. 

Many of the^ marriage forecastings centre 
around the time-honoured Christmas Eve. lit 
Poland, Biffgarin, and Servia it is usual for 
curious maidens to throw rings, or melted lead 
and wax, into a vessel filled with water, aiid 
while fisliing these out to sing old song;!, the 
verses of which foretell as they catch each object 
the ]^ciiHarities of their future hnsbaivds. In 
some districts of Poland, bread and moo^ are 
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OMxed with (he Im^r wliich on ChriBtnias Eve 
' Uxiderlies tin |able*clotli; tbe girl that—in the 
daric—draw^ out money is promised a wealthy 
Spouse j but she who draws bi*ead only niuf-t ex¬ 
pect povertv as her llfd-ilowry. Peasant maidens 
At nightfall on Ohnstmas Eves go solitary and 
in silexice to the woodliouse, there gather an 
armiul of chips, which they carry, yet alone and 
silentiy, ,into the kitchen and carefully count 
If the number be even, they will marry j but if 
the, number be odd, biugle-blessedness threatens 
them. 

-It is customary in Polish villages to strew 
stmw over the Chnstiiias Kve supper-tables, and 
' fair the young people bliixUohl, or in the dark, 
to pick out each n straw therefrom. Should tlie 
straw be green, ilm lucky maiden expects to wear 
a bridal wi-eatb, or the youth to lead a blushing 
to the altar, during the approaching year; 
but a straw foretells to ^itlier lung waiting, { 
poasibly'even until death. 

In other rural P 9 li 8 h districts, on the * Christ's 
Eve,’ wine, and water are placed by a girl 
between two candles on a table. She then }*etires 
.into a comer or an adjoining room to watch the 
result reflected in a mirror hung ft)r this purpose. ' 
If^as the Qlock strikes midnight, a man enteis ' 
and drinks the wine, she is hAppy, fi>r her wooer 
will be rich. Should he drink the beer, slic may ' 
be content, for the wooer will ho * well-to-do.’ 
If thd water be chosen, her husband will be 
very poor. if tvs the clock strikes no man 
conies to her tabic, the anvious inniden shivers 
with more than midniglit teiTor, believing that 
she is doomed to be early the bride of Death. 

Poland i« peculiaily n’cli in these observances, 
spreading themselves throughout the year, both 
sexes being equally superstitious in this rcspe< t. 

On New-year’s Eve the young unmarried men 
place themselves liefoie a tire and, bending down, 
look beneath their legs. Should a woman apjicar 
in the background, it is the one they w'ill marry ; 
but if they see a shape as of a cottin, it forebodes 
for them death during the year close at hand. 

MkUummcr Eve is olso a favourite epoch for 
looking into the future. Pulisli maidens at this 
time throw wreaths of flow'ors and bouquets into 
rivers and brooks If the flowers iloat undanu:q;ecl 
out of their sight, the omen Ia good ; but should 
Uie wreaths break, or flowers sink before their 
eyes they go home with daik visions of the 
future. 

Slavonic maidens will also go into the gardens 
in the ididsnmmer Eve twilight and shake the 
fences hefirtfty. Should a do<; bark westward, 
they look te'tlie west for n Jovor. If the dog 
barks in thtf east, they look expectantly eastward 
for a spouse. If no dog barks, tlie silence is any¬ 
thing but good ; and the poor girl returns heavy- 
heui^ to rejoin the merry groups gathered to 
celebrate the midsummer festival, in ancient 
times considered the most important of the 
year. 

In some Prussian villages it is cuetomary for 
the maiden to drop flowers into a glass of water, 

^ chanting somewhat thus: 

' ' lam athlrat: 

V V Give mo to drink, ray beloved! 

the hope that the water will reflect the 
qif A lAvourite swain. Anotlier dustom is 


to throw wreatlis of flowers over their heads ‘ 
Imckwarda against a tree. If the wreath catches 
and hangs upon a branch at the flrst throw, the 
girl throwing it will become a bride within the 
first succeeding year. If it catches at the second 
throw, then her bridal will be the seconi^ year. 
And so on. They also, singing sofUv appropriate 
and old-time love-songs, lay flowers beneath their 
pillows to dream a iiiidsiunmer night’s dream of 
their destined husbands. 

In otlier distn\tH the girls sow hemp-seeds in 
a garden, or l!ower-i>ot, on St Anthony’s Eve, 
and confidently expect to di-eara that night of 
their inte lovers. Should the souing be hal¬ 
lowed by as ninny Poteniosters ns she has years, 
the sower implicitly believes in the rcbult; and 
if then she dreams not, it is to her credulous 
mind ccitain that no biidnl wreath will deck her 
head or any true-heaited lover lend her home. 

Many similar customs might be told; but 
all such are rapidly dying out. As the lightning 
flits noiselessly thiougli tlie Slavonic lands, ivitu 
its messages of good or ill, calm or storm, peace 
or war, ns nni>^ele.s8]y flit with it fiom the minds 
of tlie people old cherished superstitions, leaving 
them clearer nnd less suseeptihle to the dienmy 
iiiiagiiiings nnd chihlish ceremonies of the olden 
time. Tl»ei*c, as eDewheve, maidens begin to 
look within themsches, an<l to study wdiat and 
who are the men who may heeoine their life¬ 
long companions; nnd if in one sense maiTiiige 
must yet reniniu tor tlicin a lottery, it becomes 
at least a Iott('ry in wliich tliey feel that no 
sim])le or supfistitious oh'.ervances can possibly 
show' them the ‘ winning numbers.’ 


THE 13LIND POET. 

Give me tby hand, and >\)ien the songsters wake 
The woodland world to melody of love - 
When the faint ri])j»les of giaj silxei bieak. 

And leaping light enfolds the dee]» ajwve— 

Lend me whcie sedgcb nuunini and the lush 
Flng-lances quivei o’er tin* foam) lush. 

Moss at my feet, and ovt i head the green— 

The deepening green of l)(*echeh ; while below, 

The river reach, through willows dimly seen, 

Laves leaf and lily with its mmmurons flow. 

0 fair, fail caith ' O bieadth of nuniraei skies !— 
The gladdest meraory of my darkened eyes 1 

You bring mo flowers, the pale and fragrant bells. 
That when the meek-eyed violets are fled, 

Fold in bine mist the Inacken-howered dells. 

And float sweet music o'ei the flower-dead; 

W’hlle horn some leafy nri)Our, clear and strong 
A brown-winged lover lifts serener song. 

The beetle liooming thiough the breezy air, 

Tlie labouring l>ee, the ^>athured butteifly, 

Life lowly-}ive<l, but life excedluug fair— 

W'ith myriad eyes are ^et more poor tiian I, 

For darkness breaks in death, and purei sight 
Waits on the dawning of eternal light. 

C A. Pawsoir. 
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BUTTON’S COFFEE-HOUSE. 
Bobebt Burton, in the Anatomy of MHanrho}yf 
allinlc!^ to the social life of the Turks in their 
coffee-houses, which, he says, ‘much reseinhlo 
oup taverns.’ This was writtcu in 1(521, some 
thirty year's before the onionin'; of the first coffee¬ 
house III Loiulon. From the date of the latter 
event tlie use of the berry became increasingly 
popular, and coffee-houseu were multiplied to an 
astonishing degree. The taverns were superseded 
to some extent as social resort? by tin* new cstab- 
lisliiiient^, and the features of Turkisli life alluded 
to by Burton were reproduced in a modified form 
in the Loinloii coffee-houses. In many resjiects 
these popular institutions resembled the modern 
clubs. J’eople of similar occupations and of like 
tastes naturally gravitated in their hours of leisure 
and recreation to common social centres. 

Coffee-houses were literary, professional, com¬ 
mercial, or merely fasliionable, according to the 
character of the bulk, of their i*egulav eii.^tomers. 
But in one important respect they differed for 
many years fi'om tlie clubs of the present day. 
Until the early yeara of the eighteenth century, 
none of the cofrec-houses wei’e political, or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that none wei*e 
devoted to the interests of, or used chiefiy by, 
the adhei'ents of any political party. Button’s 
was the first to be started cliiefly from political 
motives, and to be regarded and supported as 
the headquarters and social meeting-place of the 
members of o party. 

In the later years of Queen Anne’s I'eign, 
•Button’s was looked upon as the centm of Whig- 
gism ; but to us its literary associations arc of 
more intei'est than its poetics. In virtue of these 
associations it fairly be regarded as .the 
legitimate successor of the famous Will’s. This 
celebrated coffee-house, which was situated on 
the ^north side of llussell Street, Oovent Garden, 
had for many years, under llrydcn’s presidency, 
been the daily resort of wits and authors of all 
kinds and degrees. After Dryden’s death in 1700, i 
its reputation began to decline. It was still used | 


by Congreve, Addison, Wyclnyrley, the young but 
l»recocious Pope, and many otli^.'* literary men 
of lesser note; hut the tone of the conversation 
and the character of many of its frequenters* 
showed signs of detcnomtioii, and gambling to 
a large exU*nt took the ]dace of literature and 
the drama us the leading attraction of the house. 
'I’liia alteiation in the character of Will’s, os well 
as the growing acerbiti' of political discussion 
and the increasing bitterness of p^rty feeling, led 
Addison to feel the desirability of establishing a 
coffee-house where he and his leliow-Whigs could 
discuss not only literary topics but political 
matters in a friendly and harmonious way. 

With these objects in view, in 1712 he set up 
an old servant of his own, Daniel Button, in a 
house in Bussell Street, nearly opposite Will’s, 
but nearer C’oveiit (.lardeii, and there established 
himself as tlie recognised head not only of the 
Whig essayists and iiieii of letters, but of the 
literary world at large. Addison’s supremacy at 
Button’s was ns uiidoubte.l ns Dryilen’s had for¬ 
merly been at Will’s. Pope in the hitter portrait 
I of Atticus that he drew some years after this 
fdate, in revenge for fancied injuries received from 
^ Addison, alludes to the circle at the coffee-house, 
and, parodying a line of his own Prologue to 
CatOj says that should a man— 

Like Cato, give his Uttle senate laws. 

And sit attentive to Ids own applaus^ , 

AVliilo ‘NV'ita and Templars every senti^noe raise. 

And wonder with a foolish face of prajj^ : 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there l>e ? 

Who would not weep, if Atticus wore he? 

The chief luembers of the ‘little senate’ were 
Steele, Budgell, Tickell, Rowe, Ambrose Philips, 
and Henry Caney. Pope, who had been intro¬ 
duced to Addison by Steele shortly before the 
estuhlishmeiit of Button’s, was also fur a consider-; ^ 
able pei-iod a regular fivqiicntcr of the new house, 
and was on friendly terms with most oi the 
members of this senate that afterwards he so 
severely satirised. Addison was very constant in 
bis attendance. He and his friends were insep¬ 
arable. His daily habit was to have one of them 
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!» breakfast with hjui iu James’s .Place, to 
diue out others, theu to visit Button's for 
some lionrs, nud finwy to wind up the day by 
•upping at a tavern uf; at the coffee-bouee in the 
saiue society. Another very rognlur member of 
the company was the iiKlustiions nlaywriglit 
Chiles Johnson. It was said of him that he was 
for^iany years famed for writing a play every 
season, and for being at Button’s every day. fits 
plays brought nini iu considerable gains, not so 
i^uch from their merit os from the rage of the 
town for uovoUy in dramatic enterprise. Johnson 
would now he but the shadow of a name were it 
mot for the unenviable distinction that he enjoys, 
^ with so many of the smaller literary fry of that 
period, of figuring iu the fhthciatl. 

Steele was a constant attendant at the afternoon 
.^meetings of the club. Early in 1713, iu one of 
tnbU*'pnumeruble little notes that he was so fond 
of sencfWj,' to liU wife at evbry possible oppor¬ 
tunity, he asks her to call exactly at five o’clock 
at Button’s f'>r hhn, and he will go with her to 
the Park or wLerever she may ])refer. Towanls 
the end of the same year we have a glimpse of his 
' light-hearted way of meeting all personal attacks 
on himself. He was then iu the thick oi political 
dilute and struggle, and such attacks were ])Ien- 
tiful. One December afternoon he hobbled into 
the <^ffee-rooiu, sujiported on crutches and os'iibted 
by Mr Button—Steele was a martyr to gout—and 
was at once condoled with by hi& assemble friends 
on account of fiie calumnious stones that had been 
circulated about Itiui during his illness. Steele 
put the subject by, and told them liow on his 
way in a chair to the collee-hoube, the people who 
wol’e jostled by his chairman, seeing his ample 
figure reposing within, cried out; ‘ La?y looby, 
marry come up; carrying would become him 
better than being carrieil! ’ A word from Steele 
explaining tliut he was lame stopped the chimour; 
80 , he added, it would be as easy to answer the 
other reproaches against him as that of laziness 
on his journey tlii'ough the stieeK 
One of the minor bglits of Button’s was 
Ambrose Philips, whose Christian naiiie, manipu¬ 
lated by another member of the ‘ little senate,’ 
Henry Carey, added the term ‘namby-pamby’ to 
our vocabulary. Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham- 
t^ire, says of him : 

When Philips came forth as starch as a Qu^er, 
Whose sinijde profession’s a pastoral maker, 

Apollo advised him from playhouse to keep, 

And pipe to naught else but his dog and liis sheep. 

Thaekerdy tersely calls him ‘ a serious and dreary 
idyllic Cockney.’ His PasioraU and those by I’ope 
appeared si'iimltanecuisly. Philipb’s eeb^gues weie 
received with great applause oy the circle at 
Button’s, for their authoc was a strong Whig, and 
political feeling only too often lai^ely iutluenced 
literary judgment. Pojie, always sensitive, feeling 
Itself slighted and unfairly tivated by the atten¬ 
tion paid to his rival, took a singular revenge. 

• He wrote an elaborate criticisni on tfie rival sets 
of PiuitoraUt in which, while ptofessing and 
pearing to point out and applaud the meiits of 
lilips, he was yet praising his own poems at his 
ponejit’s expense. This criticism he sent anony- 
uaJy to SUsele as the editor of the Guarduiu, 
Icb was then appearing in succession to the 
&W. Steele was completely imposed upon ; 


he took tlie criticism seriously, and it was duly 
published on April 27, 1713, as No. 40 of hu 
paper. 

Ad<Uson saw through the joke at once, although 
the other luembeis of the club'were inclined, liae 
Steele, to take the satire as sober earnest The 
satirised poet, however, lelt the stin^ of Pope’s 
remarka. Fhilipb w:is a vain man, a Joud talker, 
nud fo]>pish m hib dress, with a particular w'eak* 
ness, we arc told, for ml stockings. Touched in : 
, hiR selC-estoem, his tenderest and most vulnerable 

f iart, his rage was ungovernable. He is said to 
lave hung up a birch lod at Button’s, and to have 
I threateiiea to chastise the poet of Twickenham 
' therewith should he again ujipear in the coffee¬ 
house. It lias been said by biographei's of Pope 
that whether he teared i’hilips or not, he seems to 
have discontinued liis attendance at Button’s about 
this time, and to liavc returned to Will’s. But 
tins could luirdly have been the case, ft)r iu June 
of the loUowing year, 1714, we find Pope writing 
familiaily to Swift of the gossip couceiiiing him 
at Buttoii’.s. The whole story of the birch rod 
rests upon somewhat slender evidence, and may 
not improbably be u myth. 

Steele, while condm-ting tlie (ttianlvm, was so 
constant a visitor at Button’s that he mode the 
eofiee-housc his cditoiial office. In No. 98 of the 
paper be announced his intention to erect in 
Button’s a Lion’s Head, ‘in imitation of tliose I 
have described iu Venice, thi-ougli which all the 
private intelligence of that couunuuvreulth is said 
to |)as8.’ Coriespondents uere recjnested to 
deposit their cominuiueations in the lion’s vora¬ 
cious mouth, and the writer promised that 
whatever the animal swulloued, he, Steele, would 
digest for the use ol the public. About three 
[ weeks later readers of the GuaMian were informed 
that the Lion’s Head hud been duly set up, and 
its appearance is desciibed as being ‘in imitation 
of the autifjue Egyptian lion, the lacc ol it being 
com^Kinnded out ut that of a lion and a wizai'u. 
Ihe features an* strong and well iurrowed. The 
whiskers are admired by all that have seen them. 
It 18 }>lunted on the western side ot the coftce- 
liuubC, holding its pa\^b under the cliin upon a 
box, which contains everything tliat he swallows. 
He is indeed a proper emblem oi knowledge and 
action, being all head and jiaws.’ 

The Lion’s Head remained an omameut of 
Button’s ior some time alter the Guardian had 
ceased to appear. Below the liead was cut a 
couplet iiom Martial, which a correspondent of 
tlie Gentl&itian^s many years later, thus 

ttanslated ; 

Bring here nice morcoaus; bo it ondenstood 
The Uou vmdicates his chuiocst food. 

With the closing of Button’s the famous head 
stai’ted on its travels. It was first removed to the! 
Shakespeare’s Head Tavern in Oovent Garden 
Piazza, and thence to tkve Bedford Cofiee-house, a 
literary successor to Button’s,it was put to 
its original use in connection with the Inspector^ 
a pcrlc^ical paper published by the famous Dr 
Hill. In 1709 it returned to the Slnd^espeore’s 
Head, where it remained till 1804, when it was 
sold by auction, and became tbe prupei'ty, for the 
sum of seventeen pounds ten shillings, of Charles 
Richardson of Richardson’s Hotel, who was a 
great collector of everything relating to the history 
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/of ills own palish of St Paul, Ooveut Garden. 
After ilichuritson’M death it was sold by his sun to 
the Duke of Bedford, who de|K>sited it at Woburn 
Abbey, where it still iismuins. 

In 1714, as the i-eign of Queen Anne drew 
towards its close, party feeling became iuci’eus- 
ingly warm, ainl the country was given up to 
political feripeut and agitation. It was early in 
this disturbed >ear that the first breach occuircd 
between Pope and Addison, but it was soon healed, 
to outward appearance, for in October they wet 
again at Button’s, and Pope asked Addison to look 
over the two books of the translation of the 
lliail which he then had in hand. The first 
volume of tide great work was jwblished in June 
of the following year, 171f), when George 1. had 
been nearly a year on tlie throne, and the political 
tuiiiiiU had to a great exUnit sub&ided. Two days 
after Pope’s volume appeared, thei'e was published 
a translation of the first Iliad by Tickell. It 
came at an inopportune moment, ami its publica¬ 
tion gave great oUence to i*ope. Tickell’s version 
W’as naturally warmly welcomed by his fellow- 
senators at liutlonV, and Pope’s anger w'as not 
Ic&sened by the coffee-house rumour that attiib- 
uted some of Tickell’s work to the hand of 
Addison. Lintot, l*(»j)e’s bookseller, wrote to him 
that the malice and juggle at Hutton’s was the 
conversation of those who Jiad spare moments 
from p<jlitic.'>. Pope’s resell tmeut against the 
cotfee-house circle, and especially against Addison, 
wah further inflamed by a letter that he rcceive<l 
a lew' days later from Gay. The latter reported 
that everybody w.is pleased with I’ope’s work 
except a few' at Button’s, ami that, according to 
Steele, Addison had decLircd Tickell’e translation 
to be the best that ever w'us in any language. * 1 
am informed,’ continued Gay, ‘ that at Hutton’s 
your character is made very free with os to morals, 
&C.J and Mr Addi&ou .suye. that your transhil ion 
and TickelVs are both very well done, but that the 
latter luw more of Homer.’ 

After tliH, the bieucli between these two great 
j men w'as comidete and linal, and Pope ceased to 
appear in the coffee-house. There was no open 
quarrel—tile famous clioi-acter of ‘Attieus’ W'os 
not publibhed till some years after this date—and 
Pope gave various reasons lor ceasing to iiequent 
Mr Button’s house. He declared his health to be 
impaired by the late hours and prolonged sittings 
to which the members of the ‘little senate’ weie 
addicted. Writing to James Graggs a day or 
two after the receipt of Gay’s letter, he dw'elt 
upon the increase of party feeling, and tlie con¬ 
sequent decay of agreeable conversation and the 
growth of dissension—‘nor is it a wonder,’ he 
proceeds, ‘that Button’s is no longer Button’s, 
w'hen old England is no longer old England, that 
region of hospitality, societv, and goi^l-liuinour. 
T*arty affects us all, even the wits, though they 
gain as little by politics as they do by tlieir w'it.’ 
Thus the poet of Twickenliam covered his retreat 
In flome verses^luTIlished anonymously the next 
year, 171C, apddi*ee8ed to ‘Mr John Moore, author 
of the celebrated ^^'orm Pow'der,’ he had u thrust 
at his whilom friends : 

Our fftte thou only canst adjourn 
iSonie few short yeai's, no luore! 

ISven Button’s wits to worms sliaii turn, 

Who maggots were before. 

Pope WHS right when lie said that Button’s was 

•a: 


no longer Button’s. .The sodety that h&d lor so 
many months held nigh detote its- walls 

was breaking up. The Whigs were in powei^ 
and their enemies discomgted; Oxford was in 
the Tower, Bolingbroke h^ fled to France, and 
Sw'ift was eating his heart out in his Irish retiie- 
ment Addison had joined the government, and 
necessarily ceased to be so ragulai’ os formei^ in 
Ins attendance at the old meetingqilace, Pope liad 
vvithdmw'n, Steele was busy in pontics and in the 
pursuit of various Schemes. With tlie brealcAtp 
of the club that had so long been the chief attrac¬ 
tion of the cotfee-house, its ifhportance and fame 
departed, and for some years little is known of its 
history, lu once pro&pei’oue proprietor, Daniel 
Hutton, died about 1730 in poverty, so great, that 
his funeral was conducted at the expense of the 
parish. He was buried in the dturchyard of 
Paul’^ Covent Garden. 

A few years befor^ this event, we hml' blue more 
well-known name associa^d with the coffee-house. 
In 1727 Aaron Plill published In thf^ Plain Dealer 
a pathetic account ot the unfoKunate Savage’s 
history, w'lth feoiue lines wiitten by the latter on 
the unnatural treatment that he had received f^m * 
liis alleged mother. The result oi the compassion 
excited by the sad •story was a 8ubacr*iptiou Tor 
Savage’s benefit. The various amounts aubsenbed 
were sent to Button’s Goffce-housc ; and when 
Savage, a few days after the publication of his 
story, culled there, he liad the pleasant surprise 
of linding the sum oi seventy guineas W'aiting for 
him. Tliib is the last w'e liear of the once famous 
coffee-house ; it was probably closed soon after- 
w’ards. 

The literary reputation that Button’s had 
enjoyed in succession to Will’s was inherited by 
the Bedford Coffee-house, which was situated 
under tbe I’iaxza in Covent Gaiden. This house 
had a pi'oionged existence, and w'as freipienteil by 
several generations of famous men. Fielding, 
Foote, Hogai tli, Churcliill, Garrick, Sheridan, and 
many othera oi lesser note, were at hpme within 
its walls. The Bedford continued to be a liaunt 
ol literary and theatrical people until the early 
yeais ot the praseiit cCntuiy, and thus formed a 
Imk between the coitee-liouses of post times and 
♦the clubs ot the present day. 


tup: last king of yewle. 

CHAITER IL—AT THE VICARAGE. 

It W’as the unfoitunate viear of Yewle who was 
hiding like a thief in his ow'n garden^ thlit night; 
and it was well that Gray did not ^ or recog¬ 
nise him. 

When Gray had ojiened the gate and entered 
the little lawn in front of the vicarage, he was 
arrested by something he saw immediately before 
him. The blinds w'ere not down in the window 
of the drawing-reom in front of him, and he could 
see the occyjmnts of the room. Mrs King half 
reclined on a couch, in couvemtion wiUi a 
gentleman, who sat facing the window} Agnes 
sat on a footstool near her mother, with her head 
bent over some needlework, listening, but not 
looking up. It was neither the nioHier xntf the 
daughter who arrested the attention of Fnmck 
Gray, and kept him standing on the kwn for 
fu-lly a quarter of an hour; it was their vicdtoi. 
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with) tm4 tftke tfn assumed same in another 
iaai‘ ’ * 

^To <rbaftver land I w«it, my shame would 
ft&d me out No; I will not accep^t his offer. 

sliall be rid *of me on easier terms. I 
shall ^ alone.* 

While his wife silently wept, he stroile up and 
down the room with his arms folded tightly 
across his che«'t an<! a darkness settling down 
Un his face that indicated the accession of a I 
fiercer mood-Aa mood such.ns never had been 
teen upon him in the oM days. But four dire 
years of unmerited punishment ami disgrace are 
a terrible test, and the unfortunate vicar did not 
come out of it unscathed. 

‘Conld a greater wrong he done to any man 
than that which'has been done to me? f Imd 
not deserved it at any man’s hands, I never 
injured a follow-creature even in 
though*-IfWhy was I ^lectwl for such misfor¬ 
tune? Florence, the man that wronged me I 
will never forgive^ not* even on my deathbed— 
the man that jjTongcd Ua I will never cease to 
follow until I have overtaken and punished liini. I 
. —I only wish/ he added, raising lK)tIi liis hands 
above his head, ‘ that I had the power to ])unisli 
hiu os he has punished me I Tiicrc needs to be 
a place of soitow beyond the grave, to balance 
the evils that men do in tiii« life !’ 

* Oh Charlie! do not talk in that way/ she 
pleaded. 

*At my solitiry work in the quarries/ In* went 
on, not heeding the interruption, piuhaps not 
hearing it, ‘in the solitude of my unliglited cell, 

I have thought over all that matter, as I had 
not been able to think before 1 was convicted. 
A light fell upon me that will bring me to the 
face of the wrongdoer. If there is justice under 
heaven, that man sliall pay tlie debt that he owes 
me, yea, to the utteimost fai thing ’ lie thinks, 
perhaps, that the mild parson is not an enemy 
to be afraid of—but that has been horn in me 
since which will cause his face to blanche ami 
his heart to quail when he m(*cts me again ’ 

^Vengeance is Mine, saitli the Lord,’ the poor 
terrified wife ventuixjd to say. 

*It is not vengeance that I claim, hut justice/ 
he replied. ^Justice that smites with a sword—< 
that is my right, and that I will have.—Hut 
enough of this,’ he added, in an altered voice ; 
‘it draws near midnight and I must go.’ 

At his request his daughter was brought in. 
Placing his Lands upon their headb, he gazed 
into their f^es for the space of a minute without 
speaking,* Then, after a convulsive movement 
in his tbrodt, he turned his face upunrds ami 
said, scarcely loud enough to be heard by them : 

‘ The Lord bless and keep you, and preserve you 
from all harm.’ 

While their eyes were blinded by llieir .tears, 
he moved quickly to the door and passed out. 

• 

Perhaps the first night they spent alone in that 
bouse,' now four years back, had iiot been so 
Uden witli grief to the mother and daughter as 
.the. present one. Thei'e is no need to analyse 
^ their piteous tears and heavy hearts, 

)^il 0 .£hfi thought of the husband and fatlier, a 
»il^delKng and homeless outcast, was ever present 

next morning, Mrs King was startled 1 


from her first troubled slumber by t knockitig 
at the back door below. Qqjbkly throwing on a 
dressing-gown, and full of the thought of her 
husband, she ran down ami opened the door. 
It was one of the gardeners from the Hall, white 
and scared, with the liorriblc news that Bowan 
King had been murdered during the night 

A FAJIOUS TECIINKJAL COLLEGE. 

Fkw Englishmen, we anspeot, in thinking of the 
great educational centres of the world, would turn 
their minds to the Swish city of Zurich. Yet a 
meat excellent nutlioi'itv, the late Sir Francis 0. 
Adams, our envoy at Berne, calls it ‘one of the ^ 
greatest scliohii-tic centres, not only of Europe,* 
but of the whole world.’ Zuricli is in«leed an 
e<Iucaticml marvel Her primary schools are 
amongst toe best ot their kind, ami lier secondaiy 
and higher school arc not loss excellent, whilst her 
medical, physical, pliysiological, ch<*niical, agricnl- 
tiiral, and other colleges are not only ul the highest 
order of excellence, but are in almost U*wihlering 
numbers TIic Zurich Vnivei’sity on its present 
looting dates from 18.3'2. Above all, the splendid 
fcileral in.«>t]tutions foi- the study of chemistry, 
phynieal Bcienec, agnculture; the Observatory and 
t-o forth, wliich cluster round the great central 
Polytechnicum, make the beautiful Jieigbts above 
the city a verit.ible Acropolis of learning. The 
tout eimmhle indeed forms an intellectual High 
City, and is the ]U ide ami glory of the town. All 
this in a plice ol only ninety tliou»aml souls. 

Leaving the other educational institutions, how¬ 
ever, we <lesire in the pre-enl paper to give some 
little account of the great Polyb'clmicum and its 
satellite®, which together form, beyond all doubt, 
one ot the most important teclimcal colleges in 
the woild. In these tlays, everybody is agreed ns 
to the noc-essity of goo<l technical training if we 
are to maintain at all our industiial eminence 
among nations, and we see technical institutions 
of more or less conqdcteiie-'S and etficicuey spring¬ 
ing up here ami there in our own country. To 
show, however ina<le<iuatt‘ly, uhat has been done 
111 tlxis direction by the little Suias nation is the 
object of the pi*e$eiit paper. 

before commencing a description of the different 
buildings, it is pcrliaps well to remind English 
rcodci's that in Switzei^uud each canton is left to 
provide as it pleases for i^ own educational wants, 
ami that, cornequeutly, the public schools arc 
cantonal, and not national. Then* is, however, 
one great exception, that of the Polytechiiicum 
of Zurich, which is a national institution, organ¬ 
ised and maintained by the Swiss Confederation. 
Thei’e has been much talk, U>o, of founding also a 
great national University; but that project has 
not yet been carried out, whatever may *be done 
in tlie future. 

In 18(>0 was commenced the erection of the 
chief or central building, which alone bears the 
name of Polytechnicimi. Tlftrxitutou of Zurich 
provider! a fine site on the heights overlooking the 
town and lake, and also bore the cost of erecting 
the building itself. Then the State stepped in, 
and provided all the internal fittings, apparatus, 
dbC. ; and now makes liberal grants, to wiiatevar 
amount mav be necessary, for the maintenance of 
the institution. The edifice is a conspicuous and < 
imposing quadrangular block, some four hundred 
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and iwenty*fire feet three hundred and fifteen 
feet It is built of stone, in the lower portions 
rough-cut, in the ^pper portions dressed. The 
middle part of the principal front, facing west, 
is a grand proijectiou of some ninety-five feet front¬ 
age, m the rich Renaissance stylo. Tlie building 
is approacho<l by a fine flight of «tep«, as it reste 
on a natural ten*ace, the view from which is 
exceedtngljp beautiful, and rails forth the admira¬ 
tion of every visitor. The edifice iUclf presents a 
singularly massive and impoaiug anpem’anre. 

Nor does the interior belie the expectations 
formed from a view of the axterior. On entering, 
the visitor finds himself in a grand vaulted en¬ 
trance-hall, from which two noble .staircases lead 
in opposite directions to the upper rooms. At the 
back of the great hall lies the Museum of Anti¬ 
quities, where is storeil a rich ctfilcctiou of ('las- 
sjcal and Renaissance art. Tins collection belongs 
mainly to the University, which, wc niiKt not: 
forget to say, is housed in the I’olytechuicum ! 
building. In fact, the edifice may be' considered 
as divided into two halves or wings, ono, the 
southern, devoted to tlie purposes of llic Univer¬ 
sity ; the other to those of tlic Tf<‘hmcal (Jolh*ge 
proper. Another fc-triking room is the Anl.i, or 
grand reception room, where take place the solemn 
ceremonies ami functions, as well as the festi\i- 
ties. It occupies the whole fri)nt of tlic ecntral or 
projecting portion of the building, so far as the 
second floor is concerned. Tlie coiling is mlorned 
with beautiful paintings, the subject'^ being of a 
mythologiciil or alIegorjc.il cliaracter. At each 
end of this ciegaiit hall if> a gr.kiefnl ono for 

tlie ])rofes>or& presiding at tlie public function'', 
the other f<»r the students singing or declaiming 
on tlie.se oceasiini'. I'lie xf/raf/i/Z, illustrating gen¬ 
eral Art ami Sdence, more e'^pecially Areliitce- 
ture, which mloni the front of the math uung, are 
very fine, and well woithy of notice. But i! would 
be simply impov^ible, as it w’ould !)(> tiresome to 
the genei’td readei, to give a detailed description 
of each room in this gr.iml oditiee ; .suffice it to 
say that it is in eveiy w.iy a .sjilendid testimony to 
the talents of its designer, the bimou'. architect 
Semper, who was for many ye4irs Professor of 
Ar<-hiteclurc at the University. 

We have said tliat the University occupies a 
portion of the Polyteclmicum. The remaimler of 
the building—the Polyteclmicum proper—accom- 
uiodutes the following Schools or Pacuities : 
Architecture, Civil Engineering, Theoretical and 
Technical Mechanico, Mathematics, &c., and 
General Science. In the eenUal portions of the 
building are the offices of the management, curators, 
and 80 forth; whiKt tlie basement contains the 
laboratories, worksliop'^, uml maehiiiery; tlie 
lecture-rooms, hbrarie", .uid iiiubeum& being chiefly 
on the upi*er floor. 

Hardly inferior to the Pol} technicuui is the 
■gi’Cat Ohimieyebiuuf^, or College of Chemistry. It 
IS in tbe vicinity of the former building, and, like 
it, looks also *^iUe weJt. Of this structure the 
lower story lb in freestone, the upper stories partly 
of brick. A fine jKjrcls and ornamental gardens 
give the front a luo&t pleasing appearance. The 
central portion of the building is of three stoides, 
an<l has a frontage of about two huiidi'ed and 
eighty feet. Piom this runs on each side a oue- 
storied wing one hundred and eighteen feet long. 
The wings projecting rearwards have galleries, 


I open at the aides, but roofed in above, so thiilt 
> students may, if desirable, ^periment in the om ^ 
I air. The Chemistry School natufally divide 
itself into two great sections, the cheuuco-indus- 
' trial or technical section, «n<l the theoreticid or ' 
analytical division. Entering the vestibule, we { 
find the former occupying tiie right-haiul portions ^ 
of the building, whilst Uie latter section occupies 
the left-hand. Tbe series of laboratories very 
complete, being designed to n^et the wants of ' 
several subsections—tor example,Ahe Industrie 
the I’hannaeeuticaf, the riiotographie, the Ana¬ 
lytical, the Assay, and what not In tliis building, 
too, is housed the Station tor the chemico-ogn- 
cultural investigations carried on by the State; 
but this is not strictly a portion of the great 
technical institntioirof which ve are treatii^. 

Leaving till sonicwlmt lati*r a description of 
the lal)orutorie<i, we will pass on to the tlxird^^»’ 
the great Imildingg forming the Techjnir«i‘uol- 
lege. This is the College of Physical’Science, 
lying at some distauci^ from the two former. 
(Ireat care was faken in selecting'^a site for this 
institution, and it peiched alcfft on a declivity 
of Zurichbeng, In lofty isolation it tow'ers above 
its sihtcr colleges, standing fiee on all sides, acces¬ 
sible to tbe light, sun, and air. It is thus ^oof ; 
fnun the din ot tljo city, from the rcvciberations 
caused by caits or machinery, and from the smoke ‘ 
and tainted air wdiich might interfere with the 
(hdicate expeiiment'^ to be c.u'iied on in the build- ; 
ing. The Co's! of such an edifice in such a place 
was enormous, the Iront having to he supported 
by a large substructure. Advantage was taken 
of the formation oi the ground to provide under¬ 
ground laboratories, which are connected with 
the main building by a passage and winding i 
staircase. I 

The main portion of the building, whicli, by 
the way, is only just completed, has the form in ; 
ground-])lan of a horizontal capital £ (LLl) with ; 
a fi outage of about two hundred and twenty | 
feet; ami, with its two-storied centre and i 
three-btoried wings, with its splendnl tcrnice 
and handsome approaches, is perhaps the most 
bti’iking of all the buildings connected with 
the Polyteclmicum, Vliilst its position is ua- 
rivulled. 

Time would fail to describe the minor but still 
admirable iiiblitutioiis wdiicli go to make up t!hs 
great Technical Oollege of Zurich. Sulfice it to 
say that there arc the College of Agriculture 


and stations where juat tical and* c^erimentai 
horticulture and vine-culture aini carried on, th® 
wliole being available for educational purposes, 
in connection with the Polytcchnicum, the Col¬ 
lege of Chemistry, and the College of Physical 
Science, de.scribed above. Truly, a grand ftnd 
almost uiiiipie eoUectioii of institutions for tho i' 
fui'therance of techni<'al and industrial studies. 

It is now tiu*e to turn uwuy from the buildinpa 
themselves and inquire what is being done ift'; 
tliem. The difficulty of giving an adequate idea I 
of the work done in the Zurich Polytechnic I 
institutions will at once appear when it is stated 
that tbe btafi of professors and teachers numbers 
no fewer than one hundred and twenty-two, and 
that the astonishing number of two hundred and ! 
forty to tw'o hundred and eighty distinct coureei 
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of lectures are given each six uiontbs. So many 
are the subjects tausht, and eo various the prac¬ 
tical courses Caken, Uiat it is only by consulting, 
and indeed carefully studying, the otHcial pro¬ 
spectuses of the institutions that one can get any 
clear notion of the vast and complex educational 
machinery at work. A general view is all tliat 
can hti attempted to be given here. 

Th^Volytechnlcmii—using this term to denote 
the whole of thecinstitutions toother—is divided 
^into seven distiftct sections or qplleges, the courses 
of ^udy varying from two and a half to four 
years. They are: (b) The School of Architec¬ 
ture, with a course of three and a half years. 
(2) Civil Engineering, (3) Mechanical Engineering, 
with a course of sinular duratipn. (4) Chemistry. 
This splits into tw» sections : (a) Ohemico-iudus- 
trial, with a three years’ course, (ft) Pharma- 
"Wst.'^l^al, in which the comw of study oxtemls 
over'‘tte?..jjn<l a half years, (r^) Agriculture and 
Foi’estry.* Here there are the <Uvisions of Agri¬ 
culture, Forest-cultore, wid Agricultural Engi¬ 
neering, the d(.tcndance retjuired varying from 
two and a half 'u) three and a half years. (0) 
Professional, or rather Professorial, School for 
the training of teachers, profes'^ui’s, and scientists 
generally. This School has two divisions: («) 
Matiiematics (four years’ course), (ft) Natural 
Science (three yearV course). (7) La^t, and ino-st 
characteristic of all, Uic Division dcs (/Ours Libiva 
(Freifacher), or School of Philosophical, Politi< al, 
and Qencral Stjience, as we may call it. Tlie 
studies pur»iie<l are very various, but they may 
be grouped umler three heads: («) Mathematics 
and Natural Science, (ft) Philosophy, History, 
and Literature, (c) Political Science, Political 
Economy, National Law, with an additional 
section for Military Science. 

This Division des Cours Librcs counts by far 
the largest number of stu'leiits ol any, and is a i 

f eculiar feature of the Zurich Polytcchiiicum. 
t was called into being to meet a <iistiiict uikI 
inucU-felt want. Man cannot live by bread alone, 
neither can he live on mathematics, ur chemistry, 
or physics alone ; and even the most earnest tech¬ 
nical student will e.rave for some knowletlgc of 
his own and other tongues arnl litcratun*s, ol the 
history of bygone iiiue.<), of tlic laws under which 
he and othei*s live, of the sciences of political 
economy and political philosophy. The Swiss 
authorities early discovered thH hence the Divi¬ 
sion des Cours Libies. As its name implies, 
attendance in the classes comprised in this division 
is optional, whei’eas in the other divisions it is 
compulsory otT all who wish to gain diplomas or 
licenses to follow different professions and callingo. 
As a matter'ef fac^ considerable miinbers of occa¬ 
sional students, as they may bo torme<l, attend 
^ese optional courses. It* is woitliy of noti', 
however, that as a general rule the regular stmlent 
in one ot the compulsory divieions is exiicctetl to 
attend also one or other of the optional classes, 
though it is left to himbolf to make the selec¬ 
tion. 

*nie teaching staff, as has been said already, 
numbers some one hundred and twenty-two. Of 
these, forty-nine are regular professor, with 
' Sitdaries ranging from two hundred pounds to 
foW httntlrwl and eighty pounds per aunum. 

' %».«•'elected for ten years, but are eligible 
^ at the end of that period. Tliere 


! are six honorary Pi'ofessors, with only nominal 
salaries or none at all. The auxiliary or assist¬ 
ant Professors number twenty-five, ml salaried, 
lawtly, there ore forty-two * Privat-docenten/ 
usually young men of promise who have taken 
high honours in their own university courses. 
The institution of Privat-docent is one well 
known to all who have any acqnaintance ^ith 
the German university system. From the Privat- 
docenten the Professor class is recruited. Oaudi-. 
dates for admission into the classes of the Poly- 
technicum must have completed their eighteenth 
year, must produce satisfactory certificates of good 
conduct, and must pass an entrance examination. 
The coutses are open to foreigners on similar 
conditions. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about this 
institution is its low scale of fees. It will haidly 
l)e credited by the English reader that the yearly 
fees of a regular student arc only four pounds. 
There are, it is true, certain extras, but they ore 
very moderate in amount. The chief of these 
extras are a half-yearly chaigc of fifteen to sixty 
francs hu- laboratory, and five franc's for use of 
libmry. There is also an annual chaigc of five fiuiics 
for sick fund, the student in case of illness being 
imrpcd at the ho'sintal free of all further choree— 
a really ndiiiiruble arrangement. To the Pjivat- 
doceiit Ol Profcsbor-exti'oordinaiy who leaches him 
the student pays five fmncH per week. It will 
surplice no one to hear that the lees of the 
students make up only one-sixth of the cost of 
the Polytechuit uin, and, ns the institution is 
quit(» unendowed, the charge on the j)iibhc tuxes 
U heavy. Including everything, the total cost is 
about a million francs ]K;r annum. With a 
lilH^ndity that does it the liighest honour, the 
Swiss Confederation admits foreign students at 
the same lato us nutives 

I In the Sdiools, the coursi* of instructiun in¬ 
cludes lecture®, laboratory, and other practical 
woik, coiupulhory ivpetition, and aiiniuii ex- 
niniiiatiuiis. From the day of a student’s 

entrance to the day of- his leaving, u register 
is kept a sort of log-book, or rutiier dooms¬ 
day-book—in which are recorded hia attend- 
niue, conduct, progres®, elliciency in practical 
wMU-k, Qinl what not. This register, in fact, fur- 
ni-^hes a complete history of his peifonuanct*8 
during his stay, and on it to a large extent 
depends liis piomotion, natural ability being of 
course taken into account, lluth luitive and 
foreign ‘-tudeiits may compete for the gold or 
silver medals, money prizes, and what nol^ which 
are awarded. A special feature is the system 
of prizes for the best solutions of scientific pro¬ 
blems which arc proposed for competition, a 
period of eighteen monthly being allowed for them. 

The Zurich Polytechnicum cannot confer 
degrees; these can be, and in a very large number 
of cases are, obtained from the sister institution, 
the Zurich University. Jhit the diplomas of the 
Polytechnic ai'c greatly** vaUa-d,>ot\9i only in 
Switzerland but beyoml its bordei*s; and justly 
so, for they murk a high standard technically and 
prafessionally. About fifty-four per cent, uf the 
students compote for the diploma, and of these 
sometimes not more thou forty-five per cent, are 
successful in obtaining them, though as high a 
percentage uf pusses us seventy-five has been 
reached. On the whole, therefore, only from one- 
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fourth to two-fiftlis of the whole nuniber of 
studenfca succeed in gaining the coveted diploma, 
a fact which speaks volumes for the standard 
^renuired. 

III a technical institute, practical work natu¬ 
rally is of extreme importance, and at Zurich 
everything is done to make this as effective^ as 
possible. Accordingly, workshops, laboratories, 
and modelling rooms abound ; whilst there are 
plantations, experimental grounds, vineyards, an<l 
I so forth ; and planting, experimenting, testing, 
building, modelling, go on continually. To agri- 
: culture in all its branches great attention is given 
in the sepmate Schools devoted to those branches, 
and in tlie farms, forests, and vineyards attailiecl 
thereto. Witli regard to the laboratories, it must 
suffice to say generally that everything in the 
way of iiltings and apparatus is the best that 
mt^em science can devhe. Tliis is especially the 
case in the great Chemibtiy and Physical Science 
colleger The marvellous striiles made in these 
two branches, amounting almost towcientiHc revo¬ 
lutions, necessitate constant additions to, and 
readaptations of tlic apparatus, and to these calls 
the authoiities respond most liberally. These 
colleges are a source of pride and pleasure 
to the federal authorities; but it would be a 
niistivkc to suppose that the other sections are 
less thoroughly attended to. On the contrary, 
the mathematical teaching in the sixth division, 
for instance, is of the highest kind, and can com¬ 
pete with that given in any university. 

A few wor<U oi <lescription of one of the 
laboratories must close this sdiort sketch. The 
visitor finds himself in a larg»*, airy, and lofty 
hull, lightetl by high windows on each side. The 
windows each conUiin the fittings and apparatus 
requiml for one student, and there are altogether 
places for sixty-four students in the room. Each 

S lace contains gas jet, water-supply, sink, slab, 
istiiled water, apparatus of various kimls, re- 
agent«, &c., whilst the best arrangements arc ma<lo 
for drainage and ventilation. Coinpi*es8ed air, 
air-pumps, oxygen, and so forth, are plentifully 
supplied. Eor tiie more dangetous experiments 
there are special cells of iron in the basement. 
In short, nothing of use or advantage tlnit c.in 
be devised or procured is wanting in this admir-, 
able institution. 


IIENDKIK SWANEPOEL’S PROMISED 
LAND. 

CHAPrBR IV.—SWAX’EPOEl/S REST. 

Dinner proceeded ; ami the meal was foliow'ed 
by a great peach-pie and a plentiful supply of 
rich creauL 

‘ Vrouw Swanepoel,’ said Farquliar, addressing 
• his hostess, * you fare better up •here than 
your countrymen in Cape Colony; and your 
cooking is better too. 1 must compliment you, 
voer-trekkeig^f civilisation though you are, on 
being so much ahead of us in tiie old Colony. 
But there is one thing t« be said : you have some 
wonderful grass-veidt up here for your cow's and 
oxen; and at the Cape we haven’t alsvays the 
pasture except for slieep ami goats.’ 

The repast—which was accompanied by a light 
wine, home-made from the cultivated descendants 
of.the indigenous wild-grape of the country—and 


grace were at length finished; and pipes and 
tobacco being produced, they adjourned to fdit 
terrace on the shady side of the housei 
*This tobacco,* said Sw'ancpoel, ^ which I think 
you will fihd passably good, is made from leal- 
plants actually sprung from a few tobacco-plants 
carried and greatly cherished by our ancestor in 
fdl his w'nndertngs. He was a great 6moker,«and 
he tended the plants he took with him •from 
the Capeland as carefully as hj^ own children. 
Even in the droughts *and the Ifcirst-lauds he 
passed through, he ever spared water for his 
beloved tobacco-plants; and at last, when hci 
reached this valley, he found his rew’anl. These 
lands by the river grow fine crops of tobacco,, 
and you may even^jutlge for yourself whether 
it is good or not.’ • 

Farquhar took hoM of a great roll of tobacco, 
and cut off a plug or tw’o; be noticed tbat Jt* 
appeared of a li^lkter and raoi’e goldev.-colour 
than the Boer tobacco of the Cttpe, ^wl* that it 
smelt, too, far better. «Eubljing the plugs be¬ 
tween his palms till they were luTshredded, he 
filled his pipe ami lit up. Sw'anfpoel was right ; 
the tobacco was dtdicioiis ; equal, indeed, to the, 
choicest American, and incomparably better than 
the Cane stuff he had Isjen so long smoking. » 

‘ Well; but, Mynheer Swanepoel,’ said lie, 

‘ how is it you cure 3 'our tobacco so much better 
than the Cape farmers, besides growing evidently 
a much better leaf ?’ • 

‘ Allemagtig!’ laughed the heiyty Dutchman, 
smacking liis great thigh with a resounding clap, 
‘you amuse me vastly, Mynheer Murray. It 
seems, then, that we poor voer-lrckkers can teach 
you (Monists something, after all. But all this— 
our coffee and wine and houses, and every good 
thing in this our settlement—we ow'e to llendrik 
Swanepoel. He was iialeed a man, full of know¬ 
ledge, learned in books for his times, and far- 
seeing. We build our houses from his plans 
and instructions ; and we glow and prepare our 
tobacco Olid wine ami coffee trom his own 
nu*tiiod 0 ,*laid down in his Book of the Settlement. 

—But see here ; you w'oiild know more about us, 

— Piet, fetch me the givut Bible and Hendrik 
Swaiiepoel’s Book of tfie .Settlement.’ 

Piet quickly brought the books from a wagon- 
chest in the corner. Opening nn old, stronglv- 
bomid book, Swanepoel placed it before fils 
visitor. Farquhar looked carefully through the 
stained and ancient pages. He found firs^ in a 
<limint old-fashioned handwriting, and in old- 
w'orld Cape Dutch, such as his host and his 
family still used, a short diary •of# Hendrik 
Swanepoel’s journey, beginning iii*i760, when 
the (Jape settlements were quitted. was all 
deeply intei*esting ; and the peculiar iidtf^eology,. 
the quaintly-shrewd remarks scattered here and 
there, the stubborn determimitiou to press north-A 
wanls, and the devout faith in (Iml, greatly, 
struck the yogng Englishman, and convinced 
him that this pioneer of the last century had 
been a mai» head ami shoulders above his fellow^, 
whether in knowledge, determination, orlif^*- 
tility of 1 ‘esource. This was a man eviclehtly . 
far removed from the mould of the ordinary . 
frontier Boer; and from what Fa^^nnar could 
see, his impress had been transmitted te the. 
flourishing settlement he had founded in 
remote wildemess, . - „ 

.. 
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A perusal of tlie Jouhuvl geve Farqnhar some 
clue as to the and VKary wanilerlnge of 
the voer-trekkers. The names of tribes passed 
through showed lhat, after quitting Bueamun- 
land and crossing the Orange River,* the expe¬ 
dition had moveti slowly thrdn^i the Gn(iuas 
and Tarious Bechimna tribes. Then a detour 
seesaed to have been made, and a great lak% 
discovered to the westward—-evidently, X^ke 
N’Grami In thp swamp-country hereabouts, it 
saemed that fever had taken l^old of tlie trekkers: 
two of the children, the youngest giil and boy, 
had died ; the oxen had almost all perished ; and 
a delay of nearly a year had tsiken place. Then 
retracing their steps, the party ha<l wandereil 
by a long circuitous route ^north-eastward, and 
round again in a half-circle, until the valley 
where this champion of ti’ekkers had hnully 
*-^tched his life-tent, hod been attained. 

As rarquhar turned over, the faded yellow 
I pages of the b<9ok) he realised to himself those 
five long years o( burning toil, of daily and 
nightly dangers from \vil<l beasts and wild men, 
of fever-swamps and thirst-landb; he realised, 
.too, with what ineffable contentment the huuly 
Toer-trekker had hrst histened his gu/e upon tins 
heuntiful valley. Span after span of oxen had 
gone down in the struggle—lost, killed, or worn 
out—and, with iulinite tronhle anti delay, fresh 
teams- had been colloeted and broken, ami the 
I trek f'enewed. It was a wonderful record, 

; Fai-quhar acknpwlctlged to himself. 

The rest of the Bwk of the Settlement, a-i it 
was called, was filled with notes and written 
instructions upon houso-luiilding, cropping, the 
cultivation ami curing of tobacco, fruits, &c.; the 
treatment of horse.s and oxen, and many other 
matters. Finally, the book wa.s lor the present 
closed. Then the great clasped Bible, bearing 
on its title-pagi* tlie date 1070, printed at 
Amsterdam, was produced and opened. Upon 
the first rty-leaf u'us copUiiiied the jieiligree of 
the SwanepoeU ; upon the second, written in the 
antique hand of llendnk, a self-devised tabic of 
the laws of his newly-formed Settlement. Tran.s- 
lated into English, it lan thus : 

A Table of the Laws of the Settlement of, 
Swanopoel’s Jtest, founded by Hendrik 
Jacobus Swaiiepoel in the year of our Lord 
1766. 

(1) No male descendant of Hendrik Jacobus 
Swanopoel, except such of his eon.s as for the 
purposes of polity and for the better creation ol 
the Settlement have been so allowed to marry, 
shall marry with black women. (2) No daughter 
or female dosceudant of the said Hendrik Jacobus 
Swancpoel shall marry with a black man. (3) 
The Settlement is ever subject to the Ten Oum- 
mandmonts of Moses and the Prote.stant faith 
as taught in the Dutch Church. (4) The Sabbtith 
shall be held saci'ed and uiuUstur^d save in time 
of war. (5) Questions of law, of policy, and of 
punishment shall be decided by CouiKil of males 
over the of twenty-one yews, and the decision 
of the majority sliall prevail and be binding, (fi) 
The ceremonies of baptism, luarri^e, burial, and 
j i&ichtiaaal [coramuniou], the services of the 
CfcuvUi and the teaching of the young, shall be 
, pilfforjaed by the‘ Fredikant fPastor] for the time 
^ the Settlemeut, such Fredikant being 


chosen and dedicated -to hU office by sokmQ 
conncil of the Settlement. The said Hendrik 
Jacobus Swanepoel for the present bearing the 
office until such time as a new Fredikant shall 
be appointeil. (7) All children shall be educated 
by the Fredikant, who is to teach Uicm to read 
and write well in the DuU-h language, to know 
thoroughly the Bible, os also arithmetic, geography, 
and history from the Books of the'Settlement, 
until the age of sixteen yeais be attained. 

There were twenty-one of these rules in all; 
the seven above quOted being fair samples of 
the whole. At the foot of all stood the signa¬ 
ture— Hkndbik Jacobus Swanepoel. 

‘Now you may judge what sort of man our 
ancestor W'a8,**8aid Mynheer Swancpoel as he 
closed the Bible. Then walking out to the stoep, 
they surveyed the valley. ‘Tiiere is our church, 
and beside it our schoolroom, where all our 
children are taught; there lie our vineyards, 
tobacco-fields, our orchards, and our coi-nfiudds; 
anti there, too, pait of our pastures; for these 
extend far beyond tlic mountains ; and our cattle 
and flocks arc herded by our servants aiuong 
the Bakotwas. When ne go forth, I will lead 
you to our various houses, that you may know 
iis all.’ 

For two honis bnigcr the conversation went 
on, ainl Fartiuh.ir was busily employed in le- 
connting the hisioiy of the worid for the lust 
hundred yoais. 'llic Swanepoels bcaid Muth 
ama/oniont, anti, it niiist be added, with pain— 
loi altliough 8e\ei*ed by a century of years and 
many thousand miles Ihuu their ancient nilurfl, 
they lia«l retained a uarm loyalty—that tlie 
Fatuviaii government no longer held the CajK', 

[ but their ancient foe-*, the Bntish. This delicate 
I matter was dcxlcroii'-ly softened by the explana¬ 
tion of Furqubar that the I’lincc of Oriinge had 
originally, on flying, in 17!)5, a refiigee to Eng¬ 
land, from the armies of N.ipoleon, hamled over 
the (’ape to George lll.’s govtinment; and the 
mutter w^iLS thus smoothed over. 

At length a indue brought tidings that the 
Engliblmiau’b wagon was now' at the enti-unce ; 
and by Furqulmr’s orders it was directed to 
, be theie outs]iuiiiicd, as it was iinposAiblc to 
get it through the narrow (iert Swane¬ 

poel and liib guobt now ordered tlieir horses 
to be bioiigbt lound. Jacobiiia, or Biim, as wo 
must call litr, elevating her eyebiow's, as if sur- 
priaed tliut her company was not requested, 
ad<lud to the black 8<Tvaut: ‘Klaas, yc may biing 
round Springlmnn aho.^ Then looking aichty at 
her JatlnT: ‘Ah now, father dear, I have had no 
long ride this nioiitli past; yon must even take 
me too.* Gcit looked with an easy helpless smile 
and a shrug of his> broad shoulders from Bina to 
the Englishman, and tlien, as the latter added,* 
‘ Oh yes, iiuleed, Mynheer Swancpoel, I don't 
think we can do wdtlioiit Miss Bina’s company,’ 
he said: ‘AUemagtig, Bina ; jw.;‘,j.gray8 get your 
way with me, hussy ; and as 1 can’t deny our 
new and moat wolcoiiie«»friend here, wdiy, 1 sup¬ 
pose we must hike you.’ Bina for answ'er dropped 
a demurely roguish curUey to both, and took , 
down her little riding-whip from its naiL 

The trio mounted, onu rode gaily awav till 
they came upon the w'ogon and Farquhar’s be- > 
longings. By his host’s advice, a camp yaa; 
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formed in a clear open space, and a stont kraal 
of thorns bnilt round, as a protection against 
lions, which haunted the vicinity, although now 
seldom venturing into the valley. Tlie oxen 
and horses were directed to be driven up h> 
Gfert’s kraals for sjifety j and it was airangcd 
that three of Farqnliar’s servants should for tlie 
present stop with the wagon. Then the party, 
led by the father, turned back upon u tour of 
calls, and by dint of some diplomacy, m inagecl to 
score to their credit some fifteen of the thirty odd 
establishments in the valley. Gcrt evpUinod that 
these thirty-three houschohls by no means repre¬ 
sented all the descend.ints of liendrik Swauepoel. 
Within the humli’cd years of the little colony’s 
existence, some luul met their death by accidents 
in hunting and eueounters witli wild beasts; 
some few liid died of fever and other disoises 
Three complete families h.ul by permission of 
the Council trekked away .still tarthcr into the 
interior, only to return years after, reduced by 
privation and disi* w* to the miserable and en¬ 
feebled remnant of throe souls. 

Jiy all the settlers Karqiilnir w«as rccoiv(‘<l with 
the heartiest welcome and the greate-'t wonder¬ 
ment. Ife was b)oked upon, indeed, by many as 
a kind of materialised angel, de-cended amongst 
them to bring tidings of the old day>, well nigli 
forgrittcn, of the dim outer life that Hendrik 
Sw.tnepoel had quitted. I’lieir eyes told ]>laiuly 
of the inward working of minds log*gc«l ami 
bewildered by tin* ini'll and dlence of a century 
of ]>eaccful ‘stagnation, of utter isolation. Aft«*r 
they hail shaken liim by the h.ind, they extracted 
from him a not unwilling promise to stay some 
time with them. Among^t these good and kindly 
souls, the liiigbshm.in noted llie same old- 
fadiioned politeness that he liad fouml in Oert’^ 
family. JTe noticed, too, tliat the strain of black 
blood, mtrodiKcd a hundred ye.irs buck, yet Un- 
gei*ed amongst them. There was nothing uu- 
pleasaiit .about it; F.iiquhar bad remarked tlie 
taint far more in Kiigluud lu one or tuo f.imilies 
he h.wl met with. A toucli of cri.spness or ciMi- 
uess in the liair, niignificent teeth, here and 
there a cle.ir olive or more swarthy complexion, 
a (juickcr eye, a more active form than are 
usually seen amongst tlie Cape Dutcli—these 
were the sole trace-, of the forced admi.vturc of 
bloo 1. On the whole, as Oert Swancpojl u'-.sured 
him, and as he himself could see, the race was 
improved and not degenerated, to all outward 
uppearaiv'C. 

On their way home, Gert told his vidtor that 
of his ancestor’s four siirviviim soii^, the ehlest 
—his own great-grandfather—hud married his 
cousin, the young Dutch orphan girl. Tlie otlier 
throe sons had been mate<l with three of the 
finest and hauilsome''t girls of the brave and 
warlike nfee of the Bakotwus, wifli whom the 
ti-ekkers had first fought, and afterwaids eut(*red 
into friendship Hendi^k’s only other surviving 
child—theaAVaglfier—had died unmarried. In 
Qert^s own family there was but the fainte.-'t 
tinge of coloured bloutf. Uert’s grandfather had 
married, of (Kiursc, a cousin, a daughter-her¬ 
self almost pure white—of the union between 
Hendrik’s second son and a native girl; and 
in his own generation the tinge was almost, 
and ill his chihlren's entirely, inqierceptible. 
Amongst the i‘est of the settlers, owing to the 


Bakotwa blood on the sides of both father and' 
mother, the dark Strain t^as rather more per-, 
ceptiblo. • * 

At length, nearly wearied out, just as the 
red sun was sinking beliifld the mountain-chain, 
Farqiiliar was fain to cry ‘Enough;^ and the 
party, crossing the rude bridge, made their 
way back to the peat homestead. It Was a 
glorious, warm, mellow evening; the valley was 
now bathed in a ruddy 11up1» of colour; the 
inonntninh stooil aa they liad ^tood for fgpne^ 
silent and solemn, yet inexpressibly beautiful; 
those that fronted the djung light, clad in a 
spreading mantle of softest rose ; others, from 
which the splendour of day had well-nigh 
passed, arraved h\ a deep purple, wonderful 
and most gioriou'> to look flpon. Beneath the 
tiushiug s])lcndour might be seen the herds of 
oxen and cows, and the flocks of sheep afad 
g<»ats retuniiiig in charge of their pative herd- 
Lkus to their lespectiic kriiaTs, their lowings 
and blvatings pleasautt^ re»onimt through the ' 
warm nir. Tlie wliite honio«te^<lM now gleamed 
rudilily here anil there. Never, lliought Far- 
ijidmr, had he set eyes on so fair a scene, not 
even amid the shaggy uplauds and the dark- 
green bush-veblts ^1 u ell-loved Albany. • 

After a cheery Mqiper and a smoko, and 
a cup of jieach brantiy an<l untor, lH‘dtime 
arrived. The day had been one of nc\v sen¬ 
sations and infinite eurprise.s to the* young 
Englishman, and he was not s^rry to retire to 
the great room uhei’o the sons s»le])t, and 
where a comfortable bed had been i>repared 
for liim. Ibna and her little sister advanced 
to bid good-night aitlessly, but evidently ex- 
pcf ting as they sliook hands some warmer 
greeting. As he kissed Ibna’'- toft cheek, a 
thrill of pleasure ran through Farquhar’s veins 
ami fibres. Tlieii the soft brown eyes met his, 
scGimugly with a keen pleasure, and with 
‘Good-night’ they parted. 

BO VII Oo'l). 


How pleasant it is to be recalled to the days 
of youth and the times that have all too quickly 
tied by a cati h from the old harmony sounding 
deal’ tlirough the din of liie’b busy tiiinioil. it 
conics upon us so suddenly, and withal so pleas¬ 
antly, like the filst breath of pure country air 
after a sultry summer in the Heading Room 
of the Brilidi Muslim, that jt invigorates 
the whole system with a rejiueiissceiice pecu- 
liiu'ly ita own. It makes life purer and holier ^ 
for a time, by carrying our thoughts away' 
fi-om the fierce struggle for existence back into 
the dreamy thought-land of out first spontaneity, 
ami love. • 

Such a refreshing glimpse of the old life came 
back’to fts the other day when we picked up 
a little book called Taks and Hhymee in me. 
Lhvketj Folh-sMecK It is a mere trifle—a few 
sketches, riddles, and 8ong«, throvin together 
with A slight introduction. But it has a fresh-, 
ness and originality truly delightful; and one j 
which gives a native of Lincolnshiro a thrill J 
of keen pleasure by its perfect delineation 
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poetic fympatbf with the ctistoms and speech 
of the mil untutored ^yellowBelly.’ 

We canaotf’ be boys for ever, and would not 
if we could, for nianhood^B pleasures ai\d occupa¬ 
tions are more engrossing, if leas satisfying than 
those of youth ; but still, on looking back, those 
years of superabundant energy and perfect healthy 
ebin# like a fair picture set in a bnuht frame, 
illumihated with a ruddier, warmer light than 
we find in the wcndJ of tc»-(lay. 

The old tree-sliaded farmstead rises up before 
the mind os we wi'ite, with its covered fee<ling- 
yards and vast granacies, built when wheat was 
still worth growing, and the country was engaged 
in endless wars. The orchards had a heavy 
fruitage in a fair season, though lichens, canker, 
and slow decay had <lone their woi’st, unchecketl 
by the kindly hand of man for a generation. 
Tnb large fishpond at the side of the paddock 
was full of heus of the white water-lilies, where 
perch and pike dnd carp basked an<l sported 
as they listed in the sun’b* full blaze. No coarse¬ 
billed goose was allowed to <lefile its bosom ; 
and the ducks were so constantly crossed with 
the far-HyitJg inalhml, that in the evening they 
would call their cousins from the sky to join 
theit midnight revelry. Perhaps if you ap¬ 
proached the bank quietly thi'bugh the orchar<i, 
os the gloaming wtis settling silently into night, 
dim shadows wouhl steal away, like tlie ghosts 
of restless simicrs. A binner, iudecil, is Jack 
Hern, or the H.-*ron-Sew as he i.s locally called, 
and a robber of nnliniited capacity, as every 
pisciculturibt knows to his cost The same bird 
that moves so silently away in the dusk would 
have taken flight with a screuni of fear in the 
broad daylight if suddenly surprised 

A huge willow oversliudowed the water from 
bank to bank, and gave a secure retreat to a 
boy feeding the fish with nn eye to future sport, 
or watching the nuick movements of the timid 
water-hens; or the niu<l-fetching, tly-cutching 
swallows and martins that skiinmctl over the 
water from light to dark. The cobwebs and 
dust of a Imndred years could not keep one from 
the high roof-trees of the barn’and sheds; or 
tlio other from attacliing its tiny house to the 
insecure surface of the whitewashed bricks 
besieath the eaves. In the woods which surrouml 
the house, and shade it from the north and 
westerly winds, the rooks caw out their evening 

S rayer in the afterlight, as of old, with a final 
eep-throated iutonatioii like Lite la^t Amen of 
a cathedral cl)uir after the parting benediction, 
from some Mry-faced patriaren not quite sure of 
his footing oh the overladen branch. But the 
sons of the pthce stand no longer in reverent awe 
listening to their pious lullaby, as the fretted 
Uacery of the canopy of ash has ceased to seem 
Uie floor of heaven long ago. The men hove 
grown too knowing for any folldore or old wives’ 
tal^ however cunningly told by village word- 
painters with master-minds for Gothic detail. 
They n'ould not think of getting ftp before 
dawn now, as they once did, tu sec wliether the 
Inrds prayed together before Hying away to feed. 
Ranon rocHc,' as we used to call him, is the 
' fermer’a plague nowadays, a May-day sport 
fiur half^a-dozen guns. 

Mai’ble and peg - top in the pebble-strewn 
Were our sports then, with on occa¬ 


sional game of hockey in the narrow green lane 
down by the beck, none the less enjoyed because 
it was forbidden ground. What a cianing of 
necks and stretching out of sticks there was 
when the ball flew over the parapet of the bridge 
at the bottom of the incline, till some one less 
fortunate than his fellows * caved in ’ W'ith a 
hollow bank, or shot from his footmg on the 
slippery stones into the deeper water. He was 
the * cat’s-paw ’ and the hero of the hour at once, 
and the game began again with increased glee, 
a heavy push from the sodden * water-rat ’ being 
almost as good as a ducking. The powers that 
were had to be appeased in the person of the 
Squire, by standing aside with much touchings 
of caps as he passed to market or the magistrates’ 
bench ; or when Tommy took up all tlie road 
with Beauty, Bright, Diamond, and Blackbird 
drawing one of tbeir weekly wagons of pota¬ 
toes or corn to the nearest canal, for we had 
a wholesome di'cad of the cartel’s whip from jjast 
experience. 

After the age of school-days and playthings 
came the time of youthful sporting weapons. 
The long-bow with mallet-headed arrow's for 
I little birds of delicate plumage; and the cross¬ 
bow with leaded iron bolt for all strong-winged 
fowl. A steel bow, With gun-like butt and 
wooden biiriel, witli a slit on either side for the 
I catgut to play through, was a formidable weapon 
even in the hand of a boy. Never sludl we 
forget the first wood-pigeon that fell by our 
band. 

It was late one*' brilliant August afteinoou 
when we set out pre|>ared for slangbtcT. The 
sorrel amongst the grass was just beginning to 
redden here and there, and the dewbeiriee were 
already blackening tlie hedges above the pink 
leaves of tlie wild geranium and still brighter 
arum berries, as we crept down the shady side 
of the home-wood. A rabbit staited up from 
the grass on the line of the old l’rcce]>toiy wall 
where the Knights Templars hud once lIouri4ied 
in ull their splendour; but lie dit) not hold a 
moment to take a second look at the advancing 
foe, and tan at once to earth on the bank- 
side without giving a fair chance for a shot. 
We clunhefl tlie Icnce and entered the lower 
side of the wood with as little noise as possible, 
but not before two young blackbirds had flown 
off with a startled cry sufficient to warn every¬ 
thing within healing distance. Nothing abashed, 
we faced the north-wester which was rippling 
the leaves of the |>oplars and beeches into one 
uniform direction and hiding any sound we 
made. Tlie sough of the wind and the constant 
movement of the underwood was our only 
chance of approach with such a wily bird as 
the ringdove, which on a quiet day would notice 
a movenieni on the ground or the bi'eaking 
of a twig at a liuiidred yards’ distance. On 
we stole with the field-nice playing in and out 
of the grass and brambles, \n<lsti-*he stai-tled 
squirrels rushing up the trunks of the nearest 
trees to their leafy home.' The pigeon’s favourite 
rest W’as a sycamore which overtopped the rest 
of the wooil by some feet Plaintive cooing 
came from its upper branches, showing us our 
game was at hand, if we could only reach it 
unobserved. The moments flew, our hearts beat 
high; the sound ceased; we stopped on the 
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instant, fixed like a statue, leaning face down¬ 
wards on the crossbow. It began again, and 
we moved on, till at last we glided under the 
outer branches of the sycamore itself. Now the 
real difficulty lay befoi*e us. How were we to 
fitid the position of the birds without exposing 
ourselves to the quick eyes hidden among the 
upper foliage 1 

Any one who has not tried to peer into tlie 
matted top of a huge tree in full leaf nnseen by 
a shy and wary bird, can have no idea of tlie 
difficulty of the undertaking. The form of a 
dove outlined against u varying thickness of 
green leaves lit up by sunlight is a most dilH- 
cult thing to recognise even* when in full view. 
Over and over again, when waiting for tlieni 
under a tree in a pea-field, we have seen a bird 
alight at the end ot a binnch and disappear from 
view as it closed wings, lint when you do 
not know in what part of the tree the birds 
aie, while a single false step will bring you into ' 
full view .and flush the gome, tlie difficulty 
is infinitely increased, ami, as .a general rule, 
becomes au almost impossible feat. 

Luck fttvoiu'cd us in our first attempt of the 
kind, .as it has never done since, excepting in 
the pairing season. Afti*r a little twisting of 
the Wly and steady gazing into tlie mass of 
leaves on tlie opposite side of tlie tree, a fine 
cock-bird discovered itself by cooing loudly to 
its mate. The branch ti enibied on which it eat, 
its sheeny neck and breast slione out in the sun¬ 
light, ami the whole biid became visible except¬ 
ing the bead, wliicli was hidllen by a Huttering 
leaf. The gut of the bow hud been strung 
before we entered tlie wood, and nothing was 
required but to slip a bolt into tlie wooden 
barrel ami to it to the slionhhu*. 

To hit a bird at ten yards swaying to and 
fro at the end of a biunch with a modern 
breech-lo<ader is no great feat ; but to tlo the 
same with the single bolt of a crossbow requires 
the nicest art Over and over again the bird 
was uave<l into the field of sight b}' the swaging 
branch, but pulse or nerve failed at the critical 
moment. At last in a hopole.-3S flurry wc pulled 
the trigger just before the wing-joint came into 
view. The twang of the released gut sent five* 
unseen birds Hying away from their afternoon 
siesta, .and down with a plum])—which sounds 
BO sweet in the ears of a sportsinnu—came the 
lovely cock. 

The clubhead—a light tliiii oak stick ^^ith 
a large clubbed root, made more heavy with 
lead—for thmwing at rabbits or anything that 
practical ingenuity could steal upon, was an¬ 
other weapon of this same periml. The i<lea 
was boi'rowed from a book of travels, but by 
whom and amongst what pcojile we are unable 
to say at this distance of time Tliis was the 
age also of the three-brick trap, the horse-hair 
noose, and birdlime ; <)f censcdcbS wandering by 
wood and »(fc^um,*over meadow and fallow, rirtiug 
their varied tt*ea8ure of skin and feathers, eggs 
and flower, in season 8nd out of season, when¬ 
ever we were permitted. 

Then there was the fishing ! What famous fun 
it was ! We have been at it from light to dark, 
^d have gone to bed too weary to eat, to rise to 
it again on the morrow ns fresh us ever. Men 
may. still keep to it iii after-life, but for our part 


we have given it up. Where is the sense trf free¬ 
dom and reckless nappineA now with which we 
* tiawled ’ in the preaerveil drains uiider the nose 
of the waiA^hers, or ‘snickled* the twelve-pound 

? iike under the old willow* by the lake before the 
iall windowsill the early morning light? Gone, 
all gone; onr plenteous waistcoats and slow gait 
forbid any idea of the kind. • 

Surely it was not right that the ponds tif one 
lordslii]) should lie overstocked •with fish, and in 
the next—ours, of ^‘onrse—the old clay-pits quite 
empty ? Especially, too, when tlie Squire.‘like 
a canny man,’ os the ScoUh gardener s^id, was 
not over-particular in asking questions. 

The fresh-wuter mussels in the home fishpond 
at tlie Hall ha<l a great attraction for us, though 
the pearls w'e found were of tlie very smallest 
hize and never free in the shell. It was so ridi¬ 
culously full of them, that ‘the old gentleman* 
liimsclf could nufr have cooled hi^soles for a 
moment without having u pemlaut to every toe. 
I’liree boys were alwa^ told off oji the occasion 
of a visit to watch the gate and^doors of the old 
walled garden, to whistle a warning in case of 
need; while another fullow’uil the deaf old 
garilener—who w’as so near-sighted that he 
several times fell over his own basket, and «nce 
into the |H)ud itseli—and all was well. We crept 
^ noiselessly out of the rhoilodeiidron bushes, and 
wei-e soon fiat on tlie gra^ by the pond, beeriug 
into the mud through two feet of crystal water. 
There the bivalves rested in an upright position 
Irom a loot to eighteen inches apart ns far as the 
eye could see, w’itli just the tij»s of their open 
^lells, fringed with delicate* tendrils, peeping out 
of the mud. Our mode of taking them was 
simplicity itself: we inserted a ])iece of fine iron 
wire into their open ends, w hich caused tlicin to 
close with so tenacious u grip tlial we could draw 
tliem sluwdy fiom tlieir re8ting-:places and jerk 
them into the expectant basket. Twenty minutes 
would suffice to collect>over a stone-weigh^ when 
a start^was made for the clay-pits, but w'itlL 
proper pi’ecautioiis, for our burden would liave 
betrayed us, till w'e were W'ell off the Master’s 
])lace. • 

The gmit ]>ool by the side of the Gothic bridge 
that hud once spanned the beck was another 
favourite spot We have sat motionless, fishijig 
for hours from the broken ccntiid pier, tmder the 
sluule of the great asli, wIk^ sweeping bough had 
carried i\s over tlic eleven feet of eddying water, 
it was here we found the seventeen perch sailing 
round and round in the back-wa^r of the Imle 
in the afternoon light. • * 

‘Gently now. Mat Give me thft whip, and a 
six-foot gimp with an' unbaited Tour-pronged 
hoede’—our language was more exiuessive than 
piscatory, and savoured of the farmyard more 
than the sti’cniii. 

You call it poaching, murder, to take them ^1, ' 
and without is rod too, Mr Would-be Walton? 
Well, just try to draw’ seventeen perch out of « 
hoio one fiy one wutliout frightening the rest bj 
any other means. It is not so easy as it looks to ; 
Olio who knows nothing about the art of' tickling ; 
fish ; and we w’ere hungry village bo^ and fisn 
is very good, either' cooked fresh from^e water 
or cold with salt and vinegar—especial^ if you : 
have caught it yourself. 

As we grew older and more adept at woedcra^ 'i 
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the raage of oor aport extend. Baited night- 
liikes set iu x^ecfy shaflows wtil catch water-hens 
-aad wild'dtioi as well as eels, and pro^rlj con* 
oeaUd ^clns-tcaps hold the proudest of England’s 
coB^mon wira-fowl, the* gray goose. All depends 
on the skill of the trappjr, witii local knowledge 
of the ground and the habits of the bird. This 
and Ivery other information was to bo had at 
second-hand to begin with on a promise of secrecy 
from an old hand wlio knew ‘ought that could 
be hearned about ratting;’ the ostensible reason 
^or his always being in our company when nut 
less reputably eniplo^Acd. He tuuglxt us the lue 
^'of the ti'amrael and gate-net; and showed by an 
: illustrative example liow to take a liui’e in any 
•held with a snore and a terriei dog. 

* You fine gentle'meu an’ farmers’ sons may go 
where you like, tramocking after nests and bits 
o* weeds with your hnc picture-books o’ bods and 
deal's, and m'rady s’pects you b* onything; while 
the likes o* me can’t walk (h»oii the lane wi* my 
hands in my pockets, or We of them keepers is 
after me, frit outvo’ his luiud uboot suinniats. As 
if an honest man didn’t know on which leg he 
Ualtj hissen.’ 

. The keepers did ‘s’pect’ more than they openly 
acknowledged; but they had,priv.ite and very 
good reasons for not seeing what was under their 
eyes sometimes, os the poacher more than hinted 
.,in this’gnomic reference to halting. 

This ne’er-do-well was a true son of the sod ; 
tas cunning as or iox ^lud shy us u woodcock, his 
hand against eveiy man, and every man's agmust 
him c.x.eepting in bargain or carouse. He lived 
Oti five acres of freehold in the next jnirisli, and 
[ never worked off his own laml excepting as a 
: mole and rat cat dier. It was only utter repeated 
^ efforts that we gained his coulhlence and sym- 
' patliy and learned the full extent of his accum- 
i plUhmeats ; for he had communed with Nature 
I till he knew her by heart. The woods and 
^ commons, sluggish streams, and snipe-covered 
i bogs were his books, and he had not poped over 
I them long nights and days fur nothing. Every 
: sound and hum was a living language to his 
watchful ears, every motion and colour u true 
indication to his marvellous eye. The cliatter of 
tlie magpies a little before dawn told him that 
M>' Velvets had entered the wood close by, 
though that worthy could not uudei’stand, when 
<ihe <1^ found his lair later on, how the poacher 
got wind mid stole away unseen. When we 
Followed the hare across the new-fallen snow on 
the common, .he told us hefoi'chnnd she wouhl 
bolt from* fihe furze-bush by her changed ‘loup- 
ings;’ thoug^h from that day to this we have 
never been able to predict the same event under 
similar circumstances. The cry and action and 
tzuil of every bird mid beast wei'e known to him ; 
sometinies the eyes, sometimes the ear received 
'the nouired sigi^ from which the well-stored 
mind drew a rapid and always a/'curate couclit- 
ffidon. We do not wish to make a hei'o of this 
ipoocher; but give him his due, he Was a man 
,;a^ a broker, and a remarkably clever man 
'.ilJcA 

;Hap|iy t^es those old Lincolnshire days were, 
lewa the unlioked whelp appeared in 

vigour, as the following anecdote will 
;4jdiio^. Mat’s father was a farmer, and a local 
'pnciclKr for the Wesleyans, though he attended 


church when the chapel was closed. He was as 
upright a man and good-iiatiu’ed a soul as ever 
stepped. In his earnest desire to do good to his 
fellow-creatures ho had started a prayer-meeting, 
wliich was held every Wednesday aftwuoou in 
his ‘best room,’ und followed aftei*wards by an 
old-fasiiioiied tea, for ‘ times were good and Inings 
went merrily ’ iii the days we speak of.. 

On one of these meeting-days three of us 
ensconced ourselves, for the purpose of watching 
the company arnve, in a hole we had made early 
the previous morning on the top of a straw 
stack, which had been set close to the end of the 
house, to make room for the incoming crops. The 
‘ meetihgers ’ had hardly assembled when Mat 
burst into a fit of smotheied laughter, and 
without saying a wui’d, bade us follow him as 
quickly as we could, (lueesiiig there was sonie- 
thing in the wind, we were only too happy. We 
slid down from the stuck und took a ‘inouch’ 
round. All w as <piiet; the men were in the 
harvest-field, the mistress and maids in the 
prayer-meeting. By dint of no little exertion 
w'e carried a twenty-foot ladder to the top of 
the stuck, from which it was uii easy matter to 
reach the top of the house. By the aid of a little 
bailey from the liay-house, Mu't w^as soon mount¬ 
ing the I'ool with his inothei-’s largest gray gosling 
umler his arm. lie had made an attcuiipt to 
catch the old gander; but he had proved too 
])owerful and refractory at close-quarttTs. To 
tirop the short ladder Irom the stuck and carry it 
back to the siiot we liad taken it fi'oni and to. 
retuni to onr snug 'hiding-place was the woik of 
a cou])le oi minutes. Mat waited patiently l»y 
the gutter till all was ready below, and then 
slowly climbed on hand and knees to the ridge 
ol the roof; an efi’ort of the most fooI-harUy 
danger, considering how lie was burdened. Stand¬ 
ing on tiptoe and holding uii by an urnanieiital 
groin of bricks, he deliberately dropped the 
gosling, tail foremost, down the old-iashioncd 
ojien chimney of the drawing-room, the poor 
biixl giving a frantic cry us lie let go of its bill. 
Waiting a moment to listen, lie ran down the 
tiles, landed on the stack with a bold spring, und 
buried himself hesille us in the straw. 

*• What took place within the room we did not 
learn till late the same evening, whm we came 
Jumie f'/a7/iJii,hi7Hf. Mury, the voluble dairy-maid, 
told us witii much langlitcr that her master had 
just leached his long-winded petition against the 
devil— a notable pei-soiiage in the pruyei's of our 
younger days—when an aw'ful black ‘ suniiiiats,’ 
who.se identity no one doubted for the moment, 
with half a ton of soot, came down the chimney 
and began ‘ to flusker aboot’ 

What we did hear from our hiding-place were 
appalling shrieks from frightened women; while 
a luument' after there was a stampede ‘ sky- 
wanuock,’ helter-skelter, of the nmcji besooted 
congi-egants tluougli the«*opeD French windows, 
followed by the black cause of ffll fear with 
outsti'etched neck ‘skirling awful.’ The poor 
bird w’as pursued in turn'by the worthy minister. 
Bible in hand, with objurgations loud ana 
strong. 

There was no more prayer-meeting that after¬ 
noon ; and if the good man, who eume into the 
Yard a few miiiutos after to cool his heated mind, 
had suspected or discovered our hiding-place, our 
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skins would have paid deox’ly fur the pleasure we 
had enjoyed. 

Another escapade, in which we did not get off 
quite so easily, was pelting the ba^ecs, as'they 
passed up and down the river, with the small 
potatoes which were often to be found lying 
about the lauding'Stage. Over and over again, 
in language, more expressive tliaii polite, we were 
warned at the risk of our skin to desist. But ns 
long 03 potatoes were plentiful and the boatmen 
a fair mark, the temptation was too strung to be 
resiste^l, esi^cially as there seemed so little risk 
of retaliation. A day came at last, however, 
when, one of the long*sutlcriiig objects of our 
attention stole u umrch on us by lauding in his 
boot at a point round the bend of the river ami 
stealing up behind us under covto* of the bank 
while we w'ere busily employed with his mate. 
He had provided himself with an ash sapling or, 
as he called it, *au esh'plaut/ which he useil 
with such promplituvle and vigour on legs and 
sides and backs that sitting or lying >vuh no work 
of sui>ei’erogation for a week to come. The man 
in the barge joined his friend as soon us he could, 
and took *a topping-up turn’ w'ithoach boy when 
the other had done, and finally half drowned us 
by holding us doaui in the river ‘to cool the welt 
fever* which wjus fast coining to a head. With a 
potato stullcd into mouths and well plastered into 
its place witli warp or river mud, they left us in 
a sorrier plight than we had ever been before, 
but perfectly cured of our mania for coekshying 
witli potatoes. 

But why sliouM we scrilJldc away in our 
garrulous old age about the happv haU-Coigotten 
pa&t, when it is the etei'md ‘now’ of the present 
which demamls the attention of old and young 
alike? Only because tlie little book wc picked 
up the other day by our fellow county-woman 
has brought back the past with its timeworn 
dialect and quaint tales so clearly us to iikIikjc a 
fit of acribbliug mania. Men dwell with tlie 
longest and greatest pleasure on wliatever tickles 
their fancy and vanity most; and both fancy and 
vanit}' were tickled by being a.sked to criticise a 
thought and language once as familiar os the 
cold boiled bacon and small-beer of a Lincoln¬ 
shire farmliou‘'e. ' 

A PBEDICTKU BEVOLUTIOE IN 
GUNNERY. 

A GUN whicli dispenses with gunpowder or 
other explosive, and which therefoi*e can no 
longei' bo correctly described as u fii'earin, is 
certainly a somewhat startling novelty in lethal 
weapons. Such a gun has recently been invented, 
and put to experimeutol trial; and the results 
pf these experiments have induced *its friends 
to believe that it represents the small-arm of 
the future. How far tl'«y are justified in these 
ariticipatiou9''wb shall presently see. 

The inventor of the ‘GesGiin,’ as it is called, 
is M. Paul Qiifard, who bears a name which 
has already won confidence among mechunical 
engineer because of hie brothers well-known 
invention of the Steain*ii\jector, a device by 
which a boiler under pressure can be supplied 
with water without the aid of a pump. 


In outward apj^arance the gun does not 
seem to differ from tlie *u6ual type of rtffe 
or fowling-piece, as the' case may be—for thc^ 
new principle can be applied to either weapon 
—except that just beneath the barrel, and 
forming appai’eiitly a part of the stock, there 
is a metallic cylimler about nine inches long, 
and about double tlie diameter of the barred 
itself. In this cylinder is • contained the 
motive-power, or ballistic force which is utilked 
in lieu of ordinary gunpowder, for sending 
the bullet or charge of lliot on its deadly 
mission. Tliis propulsive power is provided by 
gas; but this gas, .instead of being generated, 
by the combustion of {lowdef, is obtained for 
every dis»chaig<? by the release from pressure 
I of a drop of liqiii<l which immediately assumes 
j the gaseous form. * This liquid is eontained in 
j the cylindrical vessel Ijplow the barrel of the 
^ gun which has been already menti«sned. A puli 
I on the trigger of the weapon causes a hammer 
J to fall, as in the case of old-fashioned muskets 
' but tlie blow, instead of acting upon a per- 
I cusbiou cap, opens valve in the cylinder, wlwre- 
; upon a drop ol liquid escapes into the barrel 
! above, expands into gas ami drives the bullet 
I out, which by a jirevions operation has been 
' placed in jiosition. 

There is no mystciy whatever lAiout the liquid 
uhich ib employed in this novel form of gun. 
It is sinqily liquefied ciuboif dioxide, or, to give 
it its mure common names of choke-damp, or 
carbonic acid gas. For it is met with all ovei- the 
world ol nature as a gas. It is ahva}8 found wdien 
carbon is burnt in e.\cc8s of oxygen or air; it 
occurs free in the air and in • nmiiy mineral 
springs, and forms the food of plants, from tvhich 
they derive their woody structuie. It is also 
found in* the craters and fissuros of volcanoes, at 
the bottom of old wells, and in beer-vats. It 
occurs us the deadly choke-damp known to 
miners, and has killed many because of its ii're- 
spirable nature. Should the fond anticipations 
of the piouiotei‘6 of the Gas Gun prove to be 
ioiindcd on correct data, the deadly vapour will 
now' commence a new era of destructiveness in 
another way. It is btraiigc that any one 
should be found applying the^ same force 
w'hich gives effervescence to ginger ‘beer and 
similar harmless ffuidb to the distinction ol 
life. 

The Gas Gun depends for its elHciency upon 
the circumstance timt coibon dioxide can, like 
other gases, and far moi*e easily than- some, be 
1 ‘educed by pressui’e to the liquid state. That 
is to say, supposing that we liave an amount of 
the gas" at our disposal—it is easily i^n^pared 
by adding* acid to lime in the form of olialk 
or marble—a powerful pump and a strong metai> 
I'cceptacle, we can by pumping the gas into that 
leceiver gradually cause the gM to the 

liquid form. The change will begin the 

amount of gas compressed amounts to- 
six times the volume of the looeiver. Every 
stroke of the pump after this has been amved'? 
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at pioduceB Ireah coB(kn6atipn» until tlie receiv< 
ing vessel full of liquid. The gas will then 
be d«scribeu as being under a pressure of thirty* 
six atmospheres; and as one atmosphere may 
be said to represent a pi^suie of fifteen pounds 
on the square inch, it follows that the entire 
pressure exerted by tlie liquefied gas gainst the 
WftiSs of its containing vessel is this amount 
multiplied thirty-sh times, or an aggregate 
pressure of ovtr five huudi'ed pounds uu the 
aquare inch. 

Those accustomed to ^teAm'pre8s^^es may be 
apt to be misled by tliesc figures, and may look 
upon a pressui'e of five hundred pounds os some- 
iliing uncontrollable, for they will reckon that 
it is about four times the pressure at which 
a locomotive boiler is commonly woike<l. They 
will also be apt to imagine tliat there nm'it 1>e 
great difKculty iu obtuiuiug a receptacle strong 
enough, to<»beur such a strain. But they here 
lose sight of the circumstince that a giu>>coiitainer 
is not like a. bteaui'boi'icr, subjected to fervent 
heat, and the wear luid. tear uhirh that constant 
heat brings with it. A Mimll cylinder of good 
'mild steel not more than a (puirtcr of an inch 
in thickness will bear u g.i'‘-prcssurc of between 
twV) and three thousand poqnds on the square 
inch ; and hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen are 
now supplied commercially in such vessel**, the 
pressure being, when such cylimlers leave the 
works, one hundred uad twenty atmospheres, or 
eighteen humV'ed pounds on the sqmu'e inch. 
^ that it will be seen that there is no (picstion 
of danger in usings a c^ Under which is only 
chnrgeif to five hundred pounds pressure. 

"Wis may now come to the atlvantages claimed 
for the now weapon. In the fii'St place, it wdll 
dischai^ti five hundre<l shots consecutively at 
an estimate*! cost of less than one penny for 
gas. It makes no I'eport beyond that which 
u heard when an air-gun is di-^charged. It does 
not recoil—-or ‘kick,’ as tlie common term is— 
and there is no fouling of the barrel. The 
absence Of report is' to our miudb a rather 
doubtful advantage, but one w'hich will bo cer¬ 
tainly appreciabsd by the burglar, poacher, and 
other predatory chamctei-s who commonly (yiriy 
firearms; but the other advantages claimed 
are certainly valuable ones. 

But surely such an advantage cannot be fairly 
claimed without at once admitting that the 
weapon is wanting in ]K)wci'. For the noise 
ma*m by the dischaige of a fii’earm is to some 
extent a m#asure of its carrying power, the 
noise bdlAg occasioiietl by the more or less dis¬ 
placement pt the air by the outrush of gas. 
The absence of recoil may also give rise to a 
suspicion of want of power, for it is an estab¬ 
lished law that action and reaction are equal 
and opposite. If the bullet is projected iu one 
direction, the gun from which it is fired must 
o! necessity move in the opposite direction, and 
It is only because the weight of the weapon is 
ao much greater than the bullet that the ‘kick’ 
Ss‘not more apparent than it coinoionly is. The 
advantage claimed would have been a 
.^muahls^sconsideration in the days when gun- 

f d«||(%As of tlie very dirty kind ; but the new 
i>OQaipouud smokeless powiler does not foul 
in W'hieh it is used any moi'e than 
ozd^ neid would. 


Clever as the invention undoubtedly is, we 
are constrained to believe that it can never 
i-epresent a serious rival to gur^wder. It is 
noteworthy that when the Gas Quu' Was lately 
tried in London, the apparatus w'as adapted to 
small saloon rliles only. The range W{is only 
al>out twenty yards, and the muzzle velocity 
of the weapon, instead of being indicated by 
recognibed instruments which 81*6 made for tliat 

E ui'pose, was gauged by the fiattenlug of the 
ullet on the tai-get. For such W'eapons, which 
are mere toys, and for sporting-guns, the gas 
system may possibly piove to be effective; and 
it so, the sport'^mau will greatly value a weapon 
which will enable him to brin" down a bird 
without fiightciiing away all the. other game 
within cai'shot But it is quite clear that the 
force employed can never be made to do the 
same work in a rilit* barrel which is accomplished 
by gunpowilcr. The latter at the moment of 
combustion exercises a force which W’e all know 
to be itresistil>le, and all this power is required 
to curry the bullet to the extreme ranges now 
tieuianded. It wouhl be easy to prove by figui^ 
that the pressure exerted by gunpowder is more 
than •icveiity limes that obtainable from the 
liberation of liquefied carbon dioxide. But the 
inability of the new luetiiod to compete w’ith 
the old can be more j-eadily shown by ]>ointing 
out that ill the former the ballistic ;K>wer suffi¬ 
cient for hundreds of discharges is etvsily held 
iu check by u thin stetd cylinder. A single 
chaige of gunjsiwiler expIo<led iu such a recep¬ 
tacle would shutter it to pieces, and would at 
once demonstrate that the old-fashioned explasivo 
nce<l not fear being superseded by }i<piefied 
carbonic acid. 


TO THOSE WHO FAIL. 

CoUKAOE, brave heai*t; nor in tliy puipose falter; 

Go on, and win tin* fight at any cohi. 

Though sick and Meary after heavy conilict, 

Bejoice to know the battle is not lust. 

Tliu field is open still to those brave 6))it its 
Who nobly Kfcniggle till the strife is done, 

Through sun and sfunu i»ith coura;;e all undauuted, 
Working and Wititing till the battle’s won. 

The faiicMt peails are found in deepest waters, 

Tlie brighte«it jewek in the darkest mine; 

And through the very blackest hour of midnight 
The star of Hoi>o doth ever brightly shine. 

Pi’ess on! Press on ! tlie (>atli is steep and ragged. 

And storui'olouds alniost hide Hope's light from 
vie V; 

But you cau pa»i where other feet have trodden: 

A few more steps may bring you safely through. 

" 

The battle o’er, a victor ciowued with honours; 

By patient toil, each di»Bculty past, 

You then may see these days of bitter foilure 
But spnired you on to greater deeds at last. 

NxtUK Barlow. 

Printed and Publisbed by W. & H. Chambers, Limited, 
47 Paternoster Bow. London ; and Edinbuboh. 
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AN HISTORIC AMERICAN ROAD. 
When we aliglit at tlie stotion known as 
* MunroeV the Lowell System of tlie Boston 
and Maine liailroatl, we are within a few yards 
of what must be considered as liisiorically the 
most intci’esting Uoad ih the Touted States. The 
entire length of it from Bo8t<ni to Concord is 
but sixteen miles, and the portion we propo'^e to 
traverse but half that distance; but no vtones 
ever reiul a more stirring, and, to an Englishman, 
perluqi.s a more humiliating, ^rmon to man than 
do the stones of this quiet, old-world American 
Road, along which Earl IVrcy marched early in 
the morning of April 19, 177o, witli the object 
of destroying the ‘rebel’ magazines and stores at 
(Joncortl, full of confidence and hope, ami along 
which in less, than six hours he si'amperod— 
literally scampered—back, baflled, disorganised, 
beaten, and disgraced. 

Let ns step out on this fresh, brisk, eaily 
winter morning, and rca<l the sermon as we 
walk ; literally, we may read it, for a patriotic 
Government has plainly labelled every point of 
interest along the entire route. * 

The road from the station leads almost directly 
up to the house from which the station is nameil, 
an old-world, single-storied ‘shingle’-house, with 
a weather-beaten tiled roof, and old-fashioned 
glass-sided doors, standing amidst pleasant gar¬ 
dens on a grassy eminence close to the main-road 
side. A tablet on the house-front says : 

Earl Percy’s Headquarters and Hospital, April 18,1775. 

The Hunroo Tavern, imilt 1686. 

• 

It is so peaceful now on this deserteil country 
road, the sun shines so^ benignly, and the fi'esh 
sweet air, ^i^oing* the yellow curls of a child 
bowling her hoop, makes such soft music through 
the great elms and tlie *8o]cmn firs, that one finds 
it hard to picture the scene presented here on 
that fateful April morning one hundred and 
fifteen years ago. 

We try to think of the arrival of Earl Percy 
and his veterans of the 33d, the ‘King’s Own,’ 


the 47th Regiments, a^d the Royal Artilleiy, 
after their night-mardi froin Leclfrnere’s Point, 
Boston—that night-march whith had already 
been discounteil by the dashing ride of Pani 
Revere—by Milk Street, past the old Davenport 
Tavern, now stanjjiing at the comer of N«rth 
Avenue and Beech Street; past the Black Horse 
at Arlington ; by the old. Tufts Tavern-^^v dis¬ 
tance of ten miles. We try to picture the con¬ 
fidence and seU-sntisfactioii with which all looked 
I forward to the issue of the dny^ proceedings as 
I they quaffed Nfunroe’s ale and looked to their 
I flints and primings, for there was not a man 
from the Earl himself to the smallest drummer- 
boy who was not assured that at the first glint 
of sun-rays on bayonets and rod uniforms, and 
white leggings anil shako-plnques, the ‘beggarly 
rebels’ would turn ami flee to their native woods. 
We may guess that there was some grumbling at 
the bother of turning night into day for the sake 
of dispelsing a crowil of faimers ami stable-boys, 
but we may be sure that when the word ‘ Quick 
mai'ch! Forward I’ Avas given, ami the music 
struck up the old cavalier air of Znct/ Zoaket, 
ali’eady known as Yankee Dood-le^ there was not a 
desponding heart in the assembly. • 

We jKiw on, and presently enter Lexington. 
It was a small village in 1775 ; it is not very 
much more now, although Boston business men 
ai*e beginning to find it a pleasant suburban' 
retreat, and, save when the business * men are^ 
arHving or departing, is quiet enough. 

We pass by pretty villas, interspersed with 
quaint houses of the old colonial style, by the,: 
Court-house, in the garden of which stands a, 
stone fieldpiece, which marks the position taken , 
np by the Royal Artillery, who, at the end ofy 
the fatal April day, prevented Ihe disorilcrly 
retreat frhm becoming a regular mit, and we< 
emerge on to sacred Lexington Common. Here' 
it was that the war which created the mighty 
United States of America comme^^, and, 
Englishmen though we be, it is witl^feelings, 
of reverence and admiration that we step on 
the triangular enclosure with its fringe of ancient ! 
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. elms, which, althoagh much reclucod in size since 
I that morning when E&rl Percy's men approached 
to find thei^ progress actually barred by the 
, presumptuous Provincials, retains many of its 
original features. • 

We make straight for an irregiilarly-shnped 
masscof granite lying on the green tnrL Upon 
it areecarved a musket and a powder-hom—the 
primitive powdeu«hoin of frow-scarers and sports¬ 
men, not the elaborate contrivpnce of the regular 
' soldier—with the following inscription : 

Line of tlie Minute Men, Apiil ift, 1775. 

Stand your ground. l>on’t fiic unless fired U|>on; bnt 
if they mean to have a war, let it, begin hen>. 

Captain P^viikeb. 

How the * Minute Men ’—so called because they 
held themselves rea<ly fop action at a minute’s 
notice—gftooeV their ground—bow they scornfully 
replied to the British si.mmons to ‘surrender— 
how the pure April sky echoed to the rattle of 
the murderous reply which stretched the ground 
with dead and wounded—how tlic Patriots slowly 
and sullenly retired - au<l how v ith th4it reply 
the‘smouldering cmbeis of liberty burst into a 
ilame which was to illuniino the world for ni.uiy 
a long year—is n^ritton on one of the mo.st 
glorioui pi^^es of the worlds h^tory. 

Immediately .behind the Minute Men’s stone, 
but separated from the Coininou by the road 
which forms the base of the tiiaugle, st,uids a 
house associated with this dawn of American 
freedom by a pathetic incident. The tablet on 
the wooden wall tells it briefly : 

House of Jonathan Harrington, who, woumhd on the 
Common, April 10, 1775, dragged himself to the door, 
and died at his wife’s feet 

Close to it is an old church, but not the original 
of the war-time, although Lexington men declare 
it to be so. Two roails branch off from this end 
of the Common. Tlie rigUt-haud one leads to 
‘Bedford and Billerica’ (note how posterity has 
contemptuously treated the old K‘^sex settler who 
bt^inght the name of the latter town irom his 
old Buglish home, aa other East Anglian settler^ 
brought Cambridge, Attleborough, Eramliiighain, 
Th^tforcl, and Braintree, by knocking otF the 
final y\ the l^fc to Concord. For a lew minutes 
we turn ddwn the former road, as it is most inti¬ 
mately associated with the historical events of 
that April day in 1775. Down thh road, very 
early in the morning of April 10, clattered l\iul 
Revere; past the old Buckman Tavern, still 
standing, and bearing the legend: 

Built 1090, known aa the Buckman Vavem, a rendez- 
veiu of the Mmute Men, a mark for British bullets, 
April 19, inc- 

not, like us, across the railway, and pulled 
pantinor steed at the gate of this 
* which stands end on to the street, and 

as the Hant,*ock House. No neefl is 
to ^ini the pietare in feeble prose, when it 


can be read in stirring verse as told by the Land* 
lord in Longfellow’s Tales of a IVaysids Inn; 
but we cannot help a few moments’ lapse into 
sentimentality, as we stand beneath the leafless 
trees and leiul on the tablet afiixed to the house- 
wall : 

Bnilt 160^ enlarged 17^ Residence ol Rev. John 
Hancock 55 yearn, and of his successor, Rev. Jonas 
Claik, 50 years. Here Hamuel Adams and John Han- 
: cock were sleeping when aroused by Paul Kevorc, April 
' 19.1776. 

' Here, t<K), it was that Hancock wooed and won 
the fair ‘Dorothy Q,’ in that dark-panelled old 
I loom on the left hand as you enter, its window 
U)oking on the pleasant garden, and perhaps on 
the two stately elms—since disappeaicd—known 
as ‘Hancock* and ‘Adams.’ 

I We retrace our steps over the railway, and turn 
. to the right, past the eburch and the Harrington 
I House, past the ‘Soldiers’ Monument,’ ainl stiike 
j again to the right along the road to Concord. 

I Ah I what a terrible flight that was along this 
j road during the aitornoon of April 19, 1775! 
j How our ]K)or redcoats, as we call iheni—‘those 
; ilemed lobster-lMuk",’ as an Ainencnn would call 
thcin~exliau«ted with long marching and fight¬ 
ing under a Imiiiing sun, stung with too-well 
aimed bullets fired b}' an invisible and ungetut- 
able foe, who uaa secure amidst his nnti\e woods 
and ro<ks, lialf-dcad with thiist, and—woi.st of 
all—thoroughly be..ten, came lating along here 
from Concord town, a disorgaiiist d, dibpintwl, 
cowed mass of fugitives ! 

‘ Yankee Jhodh sahl an officer who had been 
in the affair, ami who w.is n^ked if be knew the 
air—‘F«nL< DoodU ' Yes; bless tlicdr eyes; they 
made us dance to it till we weic tired ’ ’ 

On the ro(ky face of a bluff on our light hand, 
about three miles from Lexington, an insciiption ^ 
tellb us that here Eail Percy made an attempt to ; 
laliy the fiidtives, but was dnven off the Inll at j 
the point of the bayonet! (’annot we imagine i 
j the surprise and imligiiatiou with which ihnt j 
' piece of news w’as lieaid { No body of men, how'- j 
'ever well diwiplinod and liowexer brave, can | 
! Jong stand the har.issmg fire of a lurking enemy, | 
I at wdiich it rnnnot get; but for a band of plough- i 
boys and farmers actually to drive the British 
legular soldier before them with his own pet 
W'eapon ' It w .is impossible, incredible! But they 
did* all the same. 

The road niounta and descends through a 
thickly-wooded country, which probably has 
not materially altered in appearance during the 
past century. Cradually the bouses increase in 
number: w'e pass Fisko's Hill, the site ot the 
Brooks Tavern, the Mcrriam House and the Teal 
Housc—at all of which points there was either 
actual fighting or exchai]ge of shots, os the d^>or 
and floor of tlie lost named* stil^^^istity—and 
descend into the pleasant but, we should imagine, 
excecHlmgly dull old towir’of Concord. 

! At a later period than that of which we are 
particularly writing, Concord became somew'bafc 
famous ns a favourite rotreat of men of letters, 
prominent amonjgst whom were Hawthorne, Emer¬ 
son, Thoreau, Alcott, and Hoar4 

On our left hand is the old Wright’s Tavern, 
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where the ProrinciaU had an alam-post It is 
etill a honso of public entertainment, but, like all 
others in this part of Massachusetts, conducted 
on tenipei'ance principles, and the landlot^i never 
tires of telling now an English officer sitting here 
one (lay with a glass of spirits before him hap¬ 
pened accidentally to cut liis finger, whereupon he 
allowed some of the drops of blood to fall into 
the liquor, and drank it dlF, giving as his toast, 

‘ May the blood of the rebel niscals so mix witli 
the water of Concord river! ’ He happened to 
be one of the first victims of the ‘rebel rascals” 
fire that same day. 

Opposite to the Wright’s Tavern rises, behind 
a line of houses, a hill which was considered to he 
the key to the town. On tins hill the early 
Puritan settlers reared their fir>t chapel, and the 
hill-side is still covered with tlieir old-world 
gravestones, inscribed with many a quaint name 
and with very curious epitaphs. The graves of 
the Buttrick family are uuinerous; but the grave 
of Jolm Buttrick the patriot, whose W’ords, ‘ Fire, 
feUow-8(>ldiei*s I For Ood’a sake, fire ! ’ art*, cn-' 
graved on liis headstone, is in another old burial- 
^imd in the town. 

Instea<l of turning down the main street, we go 
straiglit on, along a thickly-wooded road, which 
runs through the centre of the Itattle-field of 
Concord. A little wjiy down, on the left hand, i 
stands some way hack from the road the ‘01(1 
Manse’of Havthorne, the ‘Mosses’ from which 
^ have given delight to thousairls of readers on 
this as well as on the other syle of the Atlantic. 
It is the most complete realisation of an ideal, so 
complete, indeed, that the (pmstion ai'iscs if 
prosaic forethouglit ought not to step in and save 
it from falling to pieces of sheer decrepitude. 
It is tt ‘sliingle’ buihling, with a battered gambrel 
roof provided with a dormer window, deserted, 
falling to decay, its windows sliuttered np, the 
grass growing on its doon«teps, and a wild luxu¬ 
riance of creeper pushing boldly through the 
shattcretl panes of what was once the study ^f 
Hawthorne. Seen as we see it under a dark 
wintry sky, whilst the, wind moans througli the 
dark fir-trees, and makes a loose shutter rattle 
against the loose planks of the house-wall, devoid 
of any sign of recent human habitation, not a' 
footmark on tlie path, not a breath of smoke 
curliftg from the massive chimneys, we can 
hardly realise that we arc in a young country, 
of which the hibtory extends back little over a 
century, and can fancy rather that we arc in 
some quiet nook of Old England. 

We pass out through the gate, hanging on one 
hinge, and pause to look at the old Jones House* 
opposite, from which the HHtish troops were 
fired at in 1775, and at which they let fly in 
.return, a bnllet-holc in the door bliill bearing 
witness of the fact Tlic adjoining field was the 
muster-ground of the Provincial levies, and was 
chosen, it is said, Jrom ^;he abundance of flints 
on the soil, Sb that the rustics could supply them¬ 
selves ere they went into action. Tlio next 
turning to the left beyond the Old Manse brings 
us by an alley of firs and pines to the base of 
the famous statue of the Minute Man, ei'ected in 
commemoration of the event which has immortal- 
iwd Concoid." The figure is admirable, and the 
site well chosen. Facing the wogdland road up 
which came King George’s tioops, stands a hamf- 
• » * 


some ybung fellowtof herojjc size, three-corne'?ed, 
hat on head, his shirt sleeves reeled up, his 
powder-horn slung over his left shoulder, his 
right hand'grasping his rifl^, his left still holding 
the handle of the plough, over which hangs his 
coat. The statue tells its own story : the yoiinff 
farmer peacefully ploughing, but ploughing ^-ith 
rifle and powder-horn ready to be snatchgu up 
at the first alarm, alert at the sound of the warn¬ 
ing bugle, and not eveif troubliilg himself to get 
into his coat. On flie pedestal are the following 
stirring lines by Emeison : ^ 

TJy the riido hridgo that archc(J the flood, 

Tbuir flag to April’s breeze unfurled: 

Here oikk: the eiyl>attled fanners stood, 

And lU-ed the aliot heard rewind the world. 

Behind the statue, the Concord river placidly 
rolls beneath the modern successor of the historic 
bridge, over whicR if the BritUh •troops had 
succeeded in ]»a.«8ing, p^haps some of the most 
ringing pages of mod('rri hibtory •would never 
have been written. ITp to thw point we had 
been—-well, victorious, if the burning of a few 
stores and the cxjdo.Mon of a magazine or two* 
in the face of raw levies beside whom the worst 
trained militia rej^meiit may pose as vet^an 
troops, can be calk'd a victory. But the retreat 
from Concord Bridge, wlycli gradually became 
a flight, cliaiigcd tlie victory into defeat; -and it 
is to the mo^al effect produced upon despairing 
but defiant men by the consciousnA^ thus ai'oused 
that they could hold tlieir own with disciplined 
soldiers that arc owing the tremendous events 
which followed. We are irresistibly rooted to 
the spot on this wild, weir<l winter afternoon, 
which, wdth almost British eccentricity, has suc¬ 
ceeded to the fair bright morning. There is not 
a sign or sound of human life around this little 
corner of the old Bay State whiclrifi so associated 
w'ith human passions and human wantonness, 
(’ome here during suinnler-time, and the romance 
is ruthlas&ly dispelled by the shrill laughter of 
Bo.ston girls .and the puritanical twang of Boston 
young men, with wnom Concord Bridge is a 
favounte picnicking fesort; wdiilst the hallowed 
soil arouiia is littered with sandwich papers and 
broken bottles. We prefer to see it under its 
present aspect. • 

Then, from tlie survey of monumeni^ bridM, 
river, and silent wunter scenery, W’e turn to trie 
spot which appeals most directly of all to the 
feedings of the Britisli visitor. In*the wall which 
divides the road from the Old domain, 

a rude wall of uncemented stones.such as one 
sees in Northumberland, is one big slsb of granite^ 
upon which is ms'cribed— 

Grave of Britidi Soldiers. 

Some reverent hand has enclosed the grav& 
marked now but by two stones, with poste and 
chain; and wilUin this narrow area are two 
sturdy [Straight-stemmed pines, which shed their 
fragrant fruit on the nameless graves below j ami 
as the wind moans through their branches, we 
seem to hear the words of Russell Lovell whis¬ 
pered aa a kind of dirge : \ 

Tliese men were brave enough, and true 
To the hired soldier’s btiUdog oreed; ^ 

Whftt brought them here they never knsw, ^ ‘ 
They fought as suits the English breed; > ^ 
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They came ^ree ^ousand nulea, and died, 

To keep the Past Upon its throne; 
tTnbeaira, l^ond the Oocsu tide 
Their Eugliflh mother made their moan. 

And 80 » with rathe? saddened thoughts, wc 
retrace oar Steps along this famous old lload into 
Concord town. 


THE LAl^T KING OF YEWLE. 

• CHAPTER III.—A PRIVATE INQUB.ST. 

The natural horror ^xdted in Mi's King by the 
intelligence of the murder of her brother-in-law, 
and the shock which it occasioned, were (juickly 
superseded by a dim and tesrible feat*. lAiaving 
the gardener in the kitchen to discuss his ill 
tidings with the servants, the lady tottered buck 
to her bedchamber an<l locke<l tlie door. The 
Bailor of her.’ face and the fiviiibling of every 
nbre in her frame indicated the pXH»found agita¬ 
tion from which she wa» suffering. Her tears 
were full of her husband ; ami a prayerful appeal 
for mercy, made upon her knees by the bedside, 
'showed bow deeply the fear had entered into her 
soul 

She recalled the scene of the preceding night, 
and w^s able to realise, imperfectly, it U true, but 
sufficiently to inspire ac'Ute alarm, how a wrong 
and a fmnishment such as her husband liad suf¬ 
fered were calculated to change the character and 
even to unhingc' the mind ]h’c)oding over them 
in that solitude of which he luid sT>oken so bit¬ 
terly, 'the softebt nature might so harden as to 
become impenetrable to all influences but one. 
Could her liusband’s mental vision have been so 
perverted during his long and unmerited punish¬ 
ment, 08 to chuige the wrong ag.tlii&t his brother ? 
That he ileflnitely charged it against some person 
was clear, and the unhappy wife recollected now 
—with perhaps more significance than was fairly 
attachable to it—the way in wliich her husUaml 
bad rejected llowan King’s pi’oposal fordiis emi- 
gration. 

It was therefore with no small thankfulness 
she learned by-and-by that Francis Gray wa-, 
below. Hastily dressing, and halting at her 
daughter’s df>or to assure herself that she btill 
slept, Mrs King went down t» the drawing¬ 
room. 

Gray, who was looking out of a window, 
tnrneif quickly as she entered, and for a second 
or two checked what he w.vs about to f^iy. ‘I 
perceive f am not tlie first bearer of the sad 
new%* he said, looking in her troubleil eyes; 
and then h/; added, after a pause : * Does Agnes 
know t * 

*No} she 13 still asleep. She di<l not fall 
asleep until near dawn. Poor child, she will know 
it too soon.^—^Tell me all about it.’ 

‘There U not much to tell. When I went 
back last nighty Mr King was sitting in the study, 
as usual, re^in^. He always sat up t;ll an hour 
or 80 past midnight. I told him I lind given you 
bis menage, and gave him, in your own words, 
Jfihe gratitnde yon expressed. He seemed mndi 
pleoeed, And then I said good-night and retired 
to ifiyiwn room. Early this morning, old Stokes, 
th^ woke me with the news that his master 

I went down with him, and saw Mr 
kmibg in tlhj chair, os I had left him the 


night before, but dead. His fingers still hold a 
half-smoked cigar. That is all.’ 

Mrs King held her breath for some time, and 
tlien drew a deep respiration, with her hand 
pressed to her side. 

Ms that—all?’ she said, in a voice scarcely 
higher than a whisper. 

‘That is all, at present. The doctors have 
been sent for, and no doubt they will discover 
the cause of death.’ 

‘That man—that gardener, who came here this 
morning—said Mr King had lieen numlered 

‘ There is nothing, as far a« I have noticed, to 
Miggcst munler.—Who would munler Mr King? 
The man was excited, I supiKise, and »lid not know 
what he said. The doctors will discover the 
cause of Mr King’s death.’ 

Gray could not lielp being striK'k with the 
changing expres'^ion of fear, anxiety, Imjie, winch 
rapidly passed over Mi-s King’s face. Nor was 
his surprise lessened when sudileiily, overcome by 
emotion, she clu'-pcd her handb and turned her 
' slreoming eyes upwards, saying : ‘Not mui-dered 't 
' Oil, thuiiK God for that!’ 

They had been Ktanding all this tImC, and Mrs 
King now .sank into a low (hair and put her hands 
to her face. Gray saw the tears ti*ickling between 
I her fingerb. He was pei jdexed as to the meaning 
of this singular emotiim ; but be forbore to speak, 
and wulkccl over to the wimlow again. 

‘Frank,’ she said, after some time, ‘I know I 
can tiu&t you as il you were my son. You are 
my only fiiend now—you, niul llichard King.’ 

He wislied he eoulil a'-k lier not to associate 
him with Hichard King, but it was no time for 
doing so. He said nothing, but allow'ed her to 
procee^l. 

‘You will undei'stand what I felt on bearing 
tliat llowan King was muidered, when 1 tell you 
that my husband was here lust night.’ 

Gray gave a fctart. 

‘ When you were here, he was in the study. I 
will tell you what paased, and you will then 
understand the terrible anxiety which I have 
bufiered to-day.’ 

Mrs King described the interview, and the 
looks and lunginige of her luisband, to her aston¬ 
ished listener; and ho could not conceal Hie fact 
that her feare made an impression on him. 

‘You do not know wliere he w’ent to after 
leaving liere V he a‘'ked, 

‘No; he passed down through the garden, and 
must have enteied the paik over the wall: there 
is no other w'ny of ekit, as you know, in that 
direction. But he said nothing to show where he 
w’as going to; only that he w'anted to get away 
from all chance of recognition.’ 

‘ In that case, Mrs ^ing, he must have meant 
to go a long way. If w'c only know upon whom^ 
his thoughts are fixed as the wroug-doer, it 
might guide us in tracing him—that is, if there 
were any use in doing sOi’ 

Mre King shook her head 8a(lly.'^''it would be 
uo use,’ she said—‘ no u^e ! He would not come 
back. I fear he wull never come back.’ 

It was very mysterious to Francis Gray. While 
he walked back to the Hall he irieil to underetand 
it. Whom did Charles King accuse, and how 
was his expressed resolution to punish the wrong¬ 
doer to be reconciled with his absmloniiient of his 
wife and daughter? It w'ould follow, apparently, 
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&at the uiau he sought did' not reside in that i 
part of ihe country, a conclusion which only i 
involved deeper mystery. 

Blit Qray’s anxious thoughts had reference less 
to tlie retributive determination of the late vicar 
than to his fugitive visit to Yewle the preceding 
night. It struck him most forcibly—as in a less 
degree it had appeared to Mrs King—that Charles j 
King’s appearance at the vicarage was merely 
incidental to some other purpose in coming to 
Yewle. And Rowan King was found dead in his 
chair next moruiiig. It was impossible not to 
think of the two things together. There might 
be—there probably was—no connection between 
them, but nie association was inevitable. 

It was nearly midnight when Charles King 
left the vicarage, and he had gone into the park 
from the garden. Would it bo possible, Gray 
asked himself, to discover, without awakening 
dangerous curiosity, whether he hu'l visited the 
Hall? Tlie French casement, opening fi*om the 
study into a shaded nook of garden, had not been 
closed during the night It wa-s Rowan King’s 
habit to secure it befoi-e retiring. Gray walked 
round there, but could discover no sign of foot¬ 
marks on the grass or gravel. He glanced through 
the caaenieiit with a shudder : the dead master of 
Yewle still occupied the cliair, exactly i\& he had 
been dUcovere<l by the ohl butler that morning. 
The i*oom was looked ; and Stoke% as the oldest 
servant of the family, curried the key in Iji^ 
pocket 

Althougli the news of Rowan King’s siuhleu 
death was over half the county before evening, 
there were no callers during the day excejU. two 
or tlm‘e privileged persons of the jiarish of Yewle 
—and Mr Richard King. Rowan King had 

f iassed so much of his life abroad, and at home 
lad been so solitary aii<l unsocial, that lie was 
known in the county rather by name and char¬ 
acter than personally. Tliem was no one at 
Yewle to offer sympathy to; the only remaining 
member ot the family being, as was supposed, a 
felon still undeigi>ing .sentence. • 

Uichanl King, when he came, stood six feet off 
and Biirve 3 'ed the dead man for !^<*veral minutes in 
silence. Then, drawing a deep breath, he walketl 
■out of the room, which Stoke.'> {main locked. He « 
only aske<l two (jue.stious of the butler. ‘At 
what hour did you discover Mr King to be 
dead V 

* About half-past six, sir.’ 

‘ And hail he been long dead, do yon know V 
‘How can I tell, sit? lie felt cold, that’s all 
I know, not being a doctor.’ 

‘There will be an inquest, of course,’ observed 
Richard King presently, ‘and a post-mortem 
examination of the bodj' by the doctors. I must 
return to Soucliester now. I will call at tlie 
• vicarage first, to see Mrs King; butr I will be 
here earlv to-morrow.* 

Tlie old servant’s couq^iiance changed at the 
mention of JJw ‘ p»st-uiorteiu ’ and the doctors, 
and after a minute’s uneasy hesitation he askeil: 
‘Will they—will the doctoi's, do you think, sir, 
open Mr Rowan at the post-mortuum ? ’ 

‘As a matter of course, Stokes. They must 
find oat the cause of death for the coroner’s 

King’s horsQ was brought round, and 
he struck down the avenue in a gaUop. 


The old servant stood meditatively at the 
looking after him. • ‘ I suppose it will be him,’ he 
soliloquised, ‘for 1 fear poor Mr Ghaiies is out 
of it He^ ain't a King, tliough ; no, there’s no 
Yewle blood in him. However, my days are not 
many now.* The old man moved slowly along a 
passage leading to the billiard i*oom, or what had 
once ueen sucli, with his head bent and txm ex> 
pi’UBBioti of deep ti'oubie on liis face. ‘God help 
us all!’ he muttered,^shaking Jus head—‘G^ 
help us! The las^ of them. The end of ajiiie 
family : the race is going down in disaster, if you 
like.—And they mean to open Mr Rowan like a 
dead sheep ? 1 ’d rather let them open me-—that 
1 would.—Not,’ added Stokes seriously, ‘that Mr 
Rowan would care jnuch, if lie knew they were 
doing it, and the}' asked his Ittive ; but when he 
doesn’t know, and no leave asked, it makes a great 
difference—a great difference !’ 

Having delivered himself of tlmse singular 
I reflections, Stokes opened the <loor of the billiard 
room and xvent in. Fiiuici.s«Giay pnd a gentle-., 
man as aged as Stokes hiuisclf were silting in the 
recess of a window. * 

‘Mr Richanl is gone,’ said Stokes, halting in 
the middle of the loom. ‘ He ’ll call at the ! 
vicarage, and be back hei e again eoily to-mor»ow. i 
— 1 suppose,’ he *added regretfully, ‘he’ll be ; 
the muhter now ; but he ain’t a King—only 
in name. There’s none df the Yewle blood in 
him.’ 

‘Mr Richard was greatly sliocl^d, I suppose V 
inquireil Giay. 

‘Not as 1 could see, l^lr Gray. If he was, and 
I don’t say be uasii’t, he ke))t it clown as well os 
Mr Rowan himself could have done. But Yewle 
is a fine place to come to, from u desk in a bank 
—so there’s iiatui c ui it. But he said muster was 
to be opened.- Will the} do that, Dr Hayle?’ 

‘ I suppose they will, Stokes—^ suppose they 
will,* answ'ered tbe old doctor, slowly moving bis 
head from side to side. . 

Stokes^ us the old parish doctor—now long 
I'etired li-om the exercise of his profession—gave 
ex^nessiou to this opinion, Bcemed to be con¬ 
vinced, for the first tiuie, of the ceitainty of that 
w’hich before hud been at least open to doubt. 
The eflcct on the butler was I’emarkable, and at 
first quite an enigma to ^oung Gray. His stoyt 
old fnmie seemed to undergo a convulsion, and 
the wuteiy eyes gleamed with an angry lichk 

‘ You won’t have anything to do with it, Hr 
Hayle '! ’ be asked. 

* No, Stokes ; 1 ’m not in practice ^ow.’ 

‘And if )ou was, Dr Hayle, one t>uft knows 
the history ol tbe family as well uk you would 
have nothing to do with it Will they be able 
to Kwear that be’s dead, before they begin with 
their knives?—because, if they dont, Mr Rowan 
wdil soon be dead umler their red Imnds 1’ 

The old doctor iuove<l uneasily in his chair and 
glanced at Fran Js Gray. He saw nothing in the 
young man’s countenance but a look of surprise,' 
occasioned ‘Hiy the language of Stokes ana the 
butler’s deep agitation. 

‘ Stokes,’said tlie doctor solemnly, •*I’m airaid 
there’s no doubt about Mr Rowan being dead* 
What the doctors ivill have to do will be to find 
out what he died from.’ V 


‘ They are & clever sort, .tlie doctors ^of 
times,* replied the old butler derUii^cIy, • ‘jinsteSNk 
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of bleedsng and blistering you, os us^ to be 
done when people lived longer, thej stick their 
tb’momenter6 into your mouth aufl \inder your 
arai, and give you UtUe spoonfuls of^ stuff, as if 
yon was a child. They don’t forget to 'charge just 
as mUeh as if they done the right thing, neither. 
I sunpose if these smart gentlemen, Dr Hayle, 
was mere in the time of Hubert King, and the 
second Rowan, and old Mr Geoffrey that’s at i*est, 


The butier, being too excited to say more, turned 
quickly ami left the room. 

‘The old man seems deranged, I fancy,’ re¬ 
marked Francis Gray to the doctor. ‘What on 
earth does he mean ? ’ 

‘Don’t you know?’ replied the doctor uneasily. 
‘The Kings have been a strange family,’ he con¬ 
tinue!^ lov^ring his voice ievci*entially—for, 
having been born under the shadow of Yewlc, 
and lived all his long IKe in the jiarish, the old 
doctor participated to the full in the almost 
superstitious respect with which the family was 
regarded—‘a strange family,’ he repeated. ‘If 
you were acquainted with their history, you 
world be at no loss to understand old Stoker 
He does not believe that his master is dead.’ 

Qiiiy looked astonished, and not the less so 
on account of the seHoiis fashion in which Jir 
Hayle regarded tlie matter. 

‘The fact is. Mr Gray,’ continued the doctor, 
‘the problem of life and death has been the per¬ 
vading interest of the Kiims for generations. 
Have you ever thought why tue study should be 
fill&I, as it is, with medical works and books of 
physiology and the kindred sciences? You will 
find a collectiun of such books there, from the old 
black-letter to the latest work published of the 
kind. These hgve been the study of successive 
masters of Y^ewle.’ 

‘ I have noticed the boriks, of course, and have 
been much puzzled about them, such a collec¬ 
tion is 80 unlike wlint a country gentleman would 
have. 1 once asked Mr King for the reason of 
the cblloction.’ 

‘What did he say?’ the doctor asked M'ith 
much intei'est 

, ‘ He said nothing, but looked at me in such 
a way that 1 took care never to allude to the 
subject again.’ 

‘Well, the explanation is this. The family 
has, as far back os memory oi* tradition goes, been 
subject to a s^'auge condition of physical life—to 
a sudden cessation of animation, somewhat like 
that mystei'ibus malady which is now commonly 
oalleil (^alepsy. WJiereas, however, catalepsy 
is mostly confined to the female sex—os being 
subject m the greatest degree to the effects of 
mental emotion, its usual cause—no female of the 
King family has ever been known to fall a victim 
I to the peculiar disease of their To be sure, 

there is in this connection the singular fact that 
during ihe last three generations only'one female 
M^iujd has born to the Kings of Y'ewle.’ 

‘Youmeiui Agnes King?’ 

; - i was speaking of the masters of Yewle. 

feUiale I refer to is the mother of Richard 
■ 

h^ father Mso a King?’ 
was an attorney named Jones; 


Jother was an attorney named Jones; {of Yewle than the doctor and btitier, who had 


bat after his marriage, Mr Jones—partly frtnu 
vanity and partly to please his wife—changed 
his name to King, much to the wrath of Mr 
Geoffrey, who never acknowledged him in any 
way.—But to jiitum to Yewle. You beard 
Stokes mention Hubert King, and tiie second 
•Rowan King, and Mr Geoffrey, the fatlier of 
Rowan and Charles. These W’ere successively 
attackeil by the family malady, ft is to the 
case of the second Rowan King that the most 
pathetic interest is attached. He died, at a 
lull age, about a liuiidi-ed years ago; but inv 
futhei' remembered him and Lady Florence well, 
and often said tlmt even when her glorious hair 
w'os wliite, she was the most beautiful woman 
in Fngluiid.’ Pausing a minute, the old doctor 
proceeded : * Tlie love of Rowan King for his 
wife wja a wonderful thing. It was worship 
ratiier than love. When they w'ere young and 
happy, they used to sit on summer evenings on 
the terrace beyond the drawing-room, and Rowan 
w’ould have Ins wife let her splendid golden hair 
dow'ii, that he might adma*e it and bury his face 
in it for minutes at a time.—You have seen 
Lady Florence’s portrait in tlie gallery? It is 
said to be only a dim reflection of her beauty— 
and her hair no man could picture on canvaa 
"Well, one morning she found Rowan beside her, 
on awaking, stiff ami lifeless. The doctois w'ho 
came and examined tlie bmly pronounced it 
heart tlisease. Wlien he w'as lying in the coffin, 
Lady Florence came down in the night and cut 
off every lock of her beautiful hair, tlmt he had 
lulmii'ed so much, and laid it on Ids breast.— 
Howttu King said hiniHelf afterwards, and never 
flinchnl from the faith till he died, that, conscious 
of what she was doing, the touch of this act of 
loving devotion and of her hot tears ilropping 
on his face, awakened the current of life, and 
sent its thrill tlirough his stiffened frame. Be¬ 
fore inoming, he was reco\ered. But every 
hair of the golden tresjses was religiously pre¬ 
served, and is still the most sacred heirloom oi 
the family.’ 

‘ Where is it kept. Dr Hayle V 

‘In the great safe in the study, enshrined in 
a casket that is studded with a fortune in precious 
stones. No King that has ruled in Yewle since 
then but has adde<l to the value of that seci-et 
treasure. It is said,’ adde<l the doctor, with deep 
conviction, ‘that the stones in that casket ai-e 
worth u huiidieil thonsuiid pounds.’ 

‘And Mr Geolii-ey King, too—was ho also 
visited bj" the same malady?’ 

‘ Tw'ice,’said the doctor. *I saw him on both 
occasions myself. There was no sign by w’hich. 
tlie x»resence of life could be detected. The 
disease is an entirely peculiar and abnormal one. 
It w'lis in Mr Geoffrey^s time the new mausoleum 
W’as built, and all the coffins removed to it—that • 
could be removed—from tlio family vault. Each 
occupies its own shelf.. But so deep was his 
sense of the contact of life and desi^, that, years 
ago, he had three suites of coffins put in their 
places there—one for himself, and one for each of 
his two sons. Rowan’s will be brought up to 
the Hall when the inquest is over.’ 

Francis Gray tliougnt over this strange history 
for several minutes, and—-tliough perhafffi less ' 
deeply impressed with the history of the Kings 
of Yewle than the doctor and btitler, who had 
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breathed m that atmosphere from childhood'—he 
waa no longer eui'prised at the scepticism of the 
latter as to his luostei* being dekf. Indeed, he 
began even to liupe that it was possible St^es | 
might be right. I 

*I)r Haj'le,* he asked at length, Slo you think 
it possible that—that Kowan King may be really 
alive ?’ 

The dodor hesitated, but after a minute or 
so answered: *If any other person put that 
question to me, Frank, 1 would not replv. 1 
know, however, X can trust you ; 1 would not 
trust old Stokes. Koa'au King is dead, and 1 
dread the inquest to-morrow for wliat it will 
certainly bring fortli.’ 

‘Bring forth—wliat?’ cried Gray, with dim 
fear of some terrible climax approaching. 

‘That Kowan King has been nuuHiered. J 
noticed on his dark waistcoat what Stokes was 
too short*-sighted to see. Heaven help us I— and 
I am of opinion the old man has some secret 
on his mind that oppresses him as much as his 
muster’s death.’ 

So had Giay, after those viords. He thought 
of Ml's King, that moiuing, uttei-mg tlie fervent 
oxclumatiun: ‘I^ot murdered? Oh, thunk God 
for that 1’ ills heart lell, and lor some time 
iie could nut speak. 

‘ Is it possible,’ he asked, ‘that Stokes really 
believes that his master iiuiy be still living?’ 

‘ Wlio cun tell { Do not attempt to contea- 
diet or doubt liim ; it could do no good.’ 

Dr Hayle lelt Yewle, and V'raiicis Giiiy was 
alone with liis tlioiigbU They were troubled 
and grievous thoughts. Thai Kowan King should 
have been mur<lered was very Icriiblc to think 
of; but half tlie terror oi it would have dis- 
uppeuicd, luul Gray been assured tiiat the uiiior- 
tunate Charles King—the lather of Agnesi— 
had not lieen at Vevvle the previous iiiglit. 
liicliurtl King, too, must have lieurd of Churlcb 
King’s return. The ciuving in Francis Gray to , 
bring comfort to mother and daughter befoi'e | 
the im^uest revealed the fatal trutli, had >he , 
intensity of pain ; but he could not lace the 
vicarage again w'ithout the assurance that I 
Kowun King’s brother hud not been seen at | 
Yew'le. It was a dangerous impiiiy to iu* 08 ccute 
but lie made up his mind to discover what SbAes . 
W'as holding buck; and he knew it w'lthin half I 
an hour. 


HAKES, THElll HAUNTS AND HABITS. 
The Bill for a close time for Enl^Ush hai'es has 
again been dropped. His Irish relative has long 
enjoyed protection during the breeding season; 
but perhaps his case was made a party question, 
and therefore attended to. Yet we da not ^wssees 
a single wild creature that so well deserves pro¬ 
tection us the brown liare. He is very beautiful, 
does little damage,•and is of considerable value as 
an article tif food. In spite of the enormous 
numbers imported from Germany and Kussia, 
he generally fetches from four to five ahillings 
in the market; while live hares, for which there 
-is a considerable demand, will command double 
that price. 

When the Ground Game Act of 1880 was 
passed, a long close time ought to have been 


fixed, for every one who knows anything af; 
the hdblts of the ^creatures is well aw^are that ; 
they rapidly diminish in numbeiP if not pro- ' 
tected. The first requisite for them is qniet^ and 
this they* ai^e sure not* .to get W'hen every ' 
tenant has a right to kill them. In March,^ ! 
and even April, the small holder constantly ^ 
goes out with a gun to drive birds from the ; 
young corn, and any hai'e he sees is aluiost in- ! 
vaiiably fii*ed at. On the whtfe, the Bill was ’ 
a useful one; but, in allowdug no close tim^ it 
overlooked that sliort-sigliteu selfishness from. 
W'hich not even tlie farmq^' is li*ee. Hares are , 
great travellers, and though they liave, if un¬ 
disturbed, regular beats, tliey often spend the 
day on a strange .field. The farmei', a hard¬ 
working and frugal man, is, a? he says, ‘ w'ouner- 
Itil fond of all owd lieci,’ and quietly pots her in . 
her seuL iie knows well tliat he ought not to j 
kill one after the beginning of Marck but i^fieets 
that if he did not shout her, his uei^ibour would 
do so. • • ^ ' 

it would be interesting to gather some rough 
estimate oi the decrea-.e in the nfimber of hares in i 
England during the last ten yeui*s. Wc will iu» ; 
stance u ^larish m Sullolk ni winch in 1880 11101*6 ; 
were a fair numbei*. Not a leally laige liead^ for i 
not an aci'e in thtit or in any of the adjoining 
imrislies was 2 *eally preserved, but enough to give ! 
coursers a few pleasant day&’ spurt and to {)mvide | 
plenty for the hairiers, wdiile at the same time ' 
the few people W'liu .shot never hesitated to kill 
one. Yet all these hares were kilfed in the leglti* ; 
mate season, and no man tried to get more than < 
his fair shuie. Lost year, tlie most enthusiastic 
courser in the [larish told us there was hardly ; 
a hare left, and that all round there was the ! 
same coiuplaint. 

Ill dry hilly districts the number used formerly ' 
to be immense. Old Cobbett in his Mural Uidei i 
gives an account oi uu ‘acre of hares’ which he ; 
saw on Salisbury Plain.. The iurmer and his sou \ 
I'ode round n large field in different dii’ections, ^ 
and the* hares lan like u fiuck of sheep to the - 
centre. The Binculnshii’e wolds and Berkshire 
downs carried nearly* us many. On carefully- 
pitiserved land and in large woods immense 
numbers can be easily collected ; but it requires 
a general forbearance over u wide area for ai^y 
luige head to be kept on open hill-couutry. 
Seven years ago two huudred were shot in two 
days ou a farm in Beiksliii*e. At the present time, 
though that paiticular spot has always been well 
preserved, it would be impossible tu^get half that 
number. If this has happened ou*pre8erved 
luml, it is easy to imtq^iue w’hat is* the state of 
unpreserved country, especially wlleu let in 
sinuD farms. 

Not long ago several Clieshire landowners 
applied for the reduction of their game-rating 
on the ground of deterioi'atiou in the value of it. 
‘Y'ou might asjvell try a churchyard fora hare 
as any pm-t of luy estate,’ said one. It should 
not be forp^ttten that a hai'e is both an easy and 
a profitable thing to poach. Few countrymen 
would wire a liare in the eaily summer on their 
own account, partly fi'om a dislike to killing an 
animal in tlie breeding season, partly becauM 
they know it is really not fit for fooa; tl;^ut If 
they can sell it to a game-dealer, all these 
sideratious give way. The iuteodaction of 
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mercy. It speaks well for the former that it w 
very rare to hear of a case in which he has abuwd 
his right by disturbing winged game or waiting 
to shoot hares as they einet^e from the covew j 
and in most of these cases hia action is generally 
due to want of tact or generosity on the part of 
the shooter. 

During the siiinnier months, hares live largely 
in the sttfhding corn. When this is cut in 
August, they seem at first much alarmed at the 
loss of their accustomed cover. In parts of 
Suffolk where woods were scarce they used gener¬ 
ally, when harvest was ended, to puss tlie day in 
hedgerows; sleeping under the stumps of thick 
thorU'biishes, where hollows arc formed by the 
dry earth gr^ually dropping into the ditch. If 
alarmed they sprang across the ditch, not like a 
rabbit, who almost inviiriably doubles up the 
bank and bolts out tlirough the hedge. A^er a 
few weeks, they abandoned the hedges for tlio 
turui[» and rough ploughs. Woods always hold 
them unless the winds are high, when they move 
to the sheltei*ed side of a hill. The rustling of 
the trees prevents their hearing the npproa<di of 
an enemy, and this danger outweighs the security 
they find in the copses. 

If snow falls heavily, they will often lie till 
completely buried, and K|>eii<l two or thi*ee days 
in a semi-torpid state. Their warm breath keeps 
a tiny hole open, lii fact, they make what Die 
Eskimos call an ‘ igloo,’ like the fenuilc polar bear. 
If only a few inches fall, they are exceedingly 
wide awake, knowing how clearly they show on 
.the white surface. Then one cun see what long 
distances they travel at night, and also how dose 
they come to villages. Even when not jnessed by 
hunger, they will frequently visit the Jubourerb’ 
cabbages ; and if snow is deep, they come regu¬ 
larly if not di.sturbed, ami soinelimes jiay the 
penalty by being siiai'ed iii their pass^ige through 
the hedge. 

From their tracks in the snow one can judge 
their pace. They have three ordinary rates of 
speed, which differ a*) much as those of a mail 
walking, running a long-distance race, and sprint¬ 
ing over a short course. Tim first is the ordinary 
leisurely hop, with tlie back always more or lei*s 
arched, when the different times at which the feet 
are placed on the ground can easily be seen ; the 
second is a fast gallop with the ears pricked up, 
the hind-legs coming well under the body. 
When cliased by dogs they use their full speed, 
but rarely at other times. The ears are then laid 
fiat back, and the length of tlie stride is increased 
so much that the hind-feet con be seen nearly 
straight out behind the body. 

They are exceedingly inquisitive animals, and 
their trucks in the snow show how closely they 
exuniiite every &tmnge object. A few days ago 
we were looking at a new galloping-ground which 
hiid just been nrepared on the downs for the 
benefit of the Derby favourite ‘Surefoot.’ The 
clumps of coarse •tussocR gross had been mown, 
and many iieaps of it had been placed along the 
sides of the track. To*altnost all of these, hares 
bad paid visits. They had made comfortable 
seats in at least half of them, though it was most 
unlikely that thw would stay there during the 
day, on account oi the men stiU working close by, 
and the constant passing of the racers. 

They vary considerably, in colour, and also in 


length of coat, the young hares having longer and* 
rougher fur than iSie old dies. The winter coat 
is warmer than the summer onee but though 
albino hf^s are occasioually found, the common 
English variety does not change to white hi 
winter, like the Scotch hare. In Holland we 
once saw one that was piebald. It had a lai^e 
patch of white ou its hack. A friend the 
Piiiice of Orange, to whom he had givien the 
shooting, told us that he hacL often seen this 
animal, and care^lly' refrained from firing at 
it. These sand-hills were excellent grouna for 
game, and in them imd tl^ meadows adjoining 
we used often to watch hares and rabbits. In 
the meadows we leained two things : first, that 
cows detest hares .almost as much os they do 
dogs; and second, that hares oau leap an immense 
distance. We have seen them clear a ditch twelve 
feet wide without an 011011 ; and can well believe 
a story of a fen cmirsiiig-match whcie a hare was 
said to have cleui'ed a drain twenty-Two Teet wide. 

. Occasionally, a hare-driac u^d to be ojganised in 
' North Holland. The guns were posted on the 
, side of a dike while ilie beaters di-ove a great 
stretcli of mcadow-Iand towai'ds them. The first 
! sign of hares being afoot was given by tbe cow% 

; V ho cocked their tails and Ijcgan to cbaige 
I viciously at the frTghtened animals. Between the 
I cows and beaters, the attention of the hares was 
; pivtiy fully occupietl. Their eyes, too, aic set so 
much at tlie side of their head that the^ do not 
I bee clearly objects exactly in front of them, and 
' thus frequently come straight to^aids one of the 
' guns, thinking only of avoiding those to tbe right 
I au<l left Iriometiiiies, howdi er, they were not too 
I much alarmed to stoj* niid reconnoitre. Then 
they always sat up with their heads on one side, 
caught sight of their enemy, and made off in 
another diiection. 

Like the English liaivs, they were very ready 
to take to water, and often swam wide ditches 
when the coveis wei-e b<iateu. 

Swift and wary though haies are, many are 
killed by foxe.s They never tiouble to run a 
, liaic do\Mi, but hide near bume well-beaten titick 
fi-om a copbe to a t\irn]p-field, and spring on a 
hare as she passes. But by fur the most deadly 
I enemy that they have is the stout Numbers of 
; leverets, and even full-giown hares, fall victims 
I to thobC bloodtiiirbty little animals. Sometimes 
j a puck will unite to hunt one down; more fre¬ 
quently they work single-handed. As they are 
lond of hunting in hedgerows, more hares are 
killed by them in enclosed tlmn^in open coun- 
tiy. • • ; 

When bu/zoids, harriers, and the larger liaw'k^ 
were moi'e numerous in the British Isles, hares 
and their young had still woi-se foes. The chief ) 
m'ey of the golden eagle was the mountain hare. 
This species differs considerably from tlie English 
one in size, shape, colour, and habits. It k 
considerably ymulei*; the hind-legs are not sd 
long in proportion, uud above all, in winter it 
turns whHe. This never occui's in the case 
the brown hare, the winter coot being generally' 
darker than the summer one. 

To give an account of the methods in which 
men capture ham would he to write a history 
of poacning. Wires, gins, nets, larcJi;e]^ guns,’ 
all are brought into ^ay. Yet, in spw^the^ 
number of its enemies and the defepceiesahi ' ^ 
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the -aaittial, it is uot even allowed to Tear iU 
young in peace. ^ » 

It as^f the aacieat dislike to hares, which 
IB BO marked in old superstitions, still existed. 
The belief in witches taJung this shape has indeed 
died out witb the belief in witchcraft; but the 
ill'iuck Attending a Imre that crosses one’s path 
Is cot^stantly deprecated. In Germany the same , 
superstition bolds groumU One day when driving 
neai’ VVitteubei^^ we saw a huie crossing u held 
towards the rood. A bliz/ard made a swoop 
at it, and the hai'e took refuge iu some bushes. 
*Ah,’ said a lady in the carrl^e, *tbat is good ; 
it did not cross the road, so we can go on in 
safety!’ Another belief is that the appearance 
of a hare iu a village, unless driven were by 
pursuit, is <a sign of a fire. *'lt is as true as the 
gospeV ^id a Berkshire man to us one day. 
‘Twice I have known it Jiappen at my home, 
and iu the next parish. A hare was seen coming 
down the sti^t id the morning, and each time 
there was a bad fire befoiy night.’ 


HENDRIK SWANEPOEL’S PROMISED 
LAND. 

dHAMJER V.—A HITNTEE’s lOYLL—LIFE AT 

swanefoel’s KUST. 

The next morning Farqulmr was awakened pretty 
eaily by a light sweet voice from the garden. 
Listening, he hi‘ai‘d Bma singing a quaint and 
luther absurd old Dutch song, rimning thus: 

Ah, 1117 dear Alia Brand, tho darlnig of iiiy heart, 

Let us oar iieecy flocks no longer run apart; 

Say me but the word, my darlmg Alio Brand, 

And to-murrow to the town I’ll ride and at tliu 
Pastor’s stand. 

Hy father and my mother are growing gray and old, 

And when the time comes that tliey die, will fall to 
mo much gold; 

A farm tlien 1 shall buy and store of cattle fair, 

'Wherefore, my darUug Alie, I pray thee hear my 
prigrer. 

Rising and dressing quickly, he was soon out 
in‘-the sweet morning .fur. If he bad thought 
the surrouudings fair yesterday, it looked ten¬ 
fold fairer this momiug, before the heat of 
early summer lay full upon it. A little way 
fo^ the hqtise stood a miglity baobab, a 
veritable giaut, even amongst t!ie»o giant trees 
of Africa, ^ Dp and down the mighty bole 
two varieties of gaudily-plumaged woodpeckei-s 
roved clingingly, tapping here and thci-c iu 
search of food. One brilliant in scarlet^ gray, 
green, glossy black, brnwii, and yellow; the 
other, yellow spotted with ruddy^,brown, black- 
■talledj black-hacked, and black-baiuled as to 
^ his yellow chest, and crested as to ‘'his black 
jhead. In the branchei^ finches and small 

■^irds of various kinds cheeped and clrntteivd, 
Aflad the delicatelr beautiful Damara doves 
oboed, softly. All aiound tliis side of the 
hasa^/o well-kept wilderness of tlm lovely 
Uoesowed in bew'ilderiug colour and 


piofusion. Upon the other side of the -house, 
trults of many kinds, peaches, apricots, bananas, 
oranges, grapei^ quince^ nectarines, tudons, and 
others ali'eady ttoaiished or gave promise ol 
abundant harvest. 

As be stood for a moment by the round pool, 
admiring its pellucid depths and the hlita 
upon its cool bosom, a brilliant vley-lory, dis¬ 
turbed from its I’epost iu some thicket near at 
bund, ilevv across uiiu, fiasbing its plumage of 
shining green and steely bine and its wonderful 
cai'uiiue wings to the sunlight ; and the next 
instant, its distuibcr, Bina Swanepoel, came 
quickly I'oiiud Ihe path and straight up to the 
Englishman. She was followed by a tiny moun¬ 
tain autdu))e, that leaped and gambolled us it 
run. Fi-Obhcr than the dawn, a smile of uuiiiis- 
takable pleasure lighting up her handsome face, 
she came round the fountain, and was met half¬ 
way by Fimiiihar. There was about this fair 
daughter of the wilderness a fi'esU and piquant 
charm, that had for the young hunter an irre¬ 
sistible attraction. What wonder, then, that the 
morning kiss should have gained a tiitle iu ten¬ 
derness since yesterday! 

‘Good-morning, Mistress Biua. You aie up 
very early. What have you been doing besides 
airing your voice ? 1 hope employing your time 

profitably V 

‘ indeed, yes, Mynheer Farquhar. 1 have fed 
all my duckt-* and chickens and the tame bucks. 
You know we have quite u iiumbei*—two young 
koodoos, a ixioibok, and three elands, besides 
Bergman, my little “klipbokkie” beie.’ At the 
sound of Ills name the little uiitehqHi cocked his 
lui’ge ears, and with liis great melting bixiwn i-yes 
turned upon liis inistivsh, looked uj) inquiringly. 
‘Isn’t be u darlmg? lie is so good, and follows 
me everywhcie. Presently he shall liave his 
breaklust with us -slum t you, Beigmun 

Beigimm, at the mention of the word breakfiist 
—m Dutch of course—gave a leap from his short 
sturdy legs and frisked madly round. It was a 
chauuing scene, the young uuin thought to him¬ 
self, us- he looked upon the glorious vegetation, 
the beautiful little antelope, and tbe fair girl— 
quite an idyll. For, like most hunters, Farquhar 
bail, half unknown to himself, a keen eye for 
beauty, an ardent love of nature. 

‘ Do 3 ’ou know,’ he broke forth, ‘ this is 11 mo.*<t 
charming place of youi's 'i 1 don’t wonder at 
Hendrik Swanepoul outspunniiig fur lile in such 
a spot 1 almost feel tempted to end my days 
here myself.’ 

‘Oh I’ exclaimed the girl nuickly, ‘I wish, i 
wish you would! How deliglitfnl it would bei 
1 could then have you always to talk to and go 
about with. You are so dUl'ereiit from uLl our 
young men here. But then in time you would 
want a wife, and that would be a diificult thing 
to find for you. I don’t see how it could be 
managed. Tliere is Kati^nu, certainly, and Jacie 
ami Sabina; but 1 don’t tliiuki they ^ould quite 
do fur you, somehow.’ Then suddenly, some 
vague half-defined hope" passing through her 
brain warned her that she w'os upon ground 
dangerous and unknown; she paused, fiusbed 
slightlv^, and turned the conversationYes, 
lleiulrik Swanepoel when he found this valley 
decluied he had reached lus Promised Laud. But 
you must not think that everything then was as 
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it ia now. A hundred yeai-s has nmde iome wood-ashee, liad enabled him to renew the gttn^ 
difference, I warrant you. Our garden lias been powder supply whAiever r^nired. Occasionally, 
vastly improved and added to ; and I myself if an expedition of war had to be undertaken 
have brought many of these fiowera and ierus u^^inst outlying Bushmen and other troublesrv 
from the couuti'y round, and planted and tended of their docks, the firearms were taken out and 
them. 1 planted and trained, too, the passion*, used, as being moi'e fonuidable engines of teiTCor 
flower and the jasmines that you see climbing up among the barbai'iaiia. Seventy years back, the 
the house and upon the teiTuce. Ours is ignite tiibe of Bushmen through which the sattlei* 
the best g^en fu the valley, and we are proud j had fought a passage, had been punished; and 
of it—Do yon know, Mynheer Earcjuhur, I cannot I since then, they hud kept to k^eii* own uunm* 
tell you how glad 1 am to have found you. tains and tlie plains Xeyond, wliei*e they were 
There is so much I want to know. 1 have rea*I never disturbed. 

over and over again almost all our books ; and The Boers displayed oxt^aonliiiary skill with 
1 have leoined just a little English from two old their bow& ami ariows and in throwing the 
books we have; and I want to know so many many assi‘gai. Oiiginally, they had been taught by 
things that you can tell me.—But come now’— some tamed Buslinicn in their eernce; but they 
I taking his hand iu hers—^ breakfast must be had discarded tlie tiny poiaonod wea^ions of these 

! ready, and we will go in.’ people for stout bows and stioiig arrows, and 

A cheery m-eeting was Kaifjuhar’s from all being almost without exception very strong’ 
I within the house. Every luce beamed w'ith iiuisculai* men, theh shooting was souiething won- 
delight as he entered. Ills presence must have dei-ful. An eland would be lid^en into and 
seemed to them like manna iu the wildcniess, despatched with u sisigle ^rn'i-ow through tha 
water from the desert fuunt.iin. New interehts, heart. Even tlie tall girufl'e, tougli though his 
new ideas sui'gcd iu upon them, and hour after iiide uiid euoriuous his vitality^ succumbed w*heu 
hour passed swiftly by iu the imparting of news galloped to a stand-still, before the sharp heavy 
and history from the lost world, it was a strange airows of these Dutch uidieis. Tlie favourite 
expenenee. Imagine a well-informed Egyptian, plan ot campaign was a diive oi game past#ume 
a ^fiiemily’of course, suddenly costing up among ol the shooters in* ambush. Then, us the ante- 
the J.srueliU's towaids the end of their long trek [ lo|>es came Hying by, bows twanged, Earquhai-’a 

111 the wilderness, and bringing to their eager ears : rifles would rattle out; utid at short ranges the 

forty years’news of the I’huraohb and their ancient; bowmen scorod almost equally as well* as the 
land, and ol the outer worhl generally, and you gunners, for the Englishman lent his spare 
may have some inkling of Far<juh.ii‘’s position Weapons U> his delighted allies. * 

.Hiiunig tliese voei-trekkers *111 their promised Biding hitlier and thither day after day over a 
land. magnificent and diveidfied'country, ever behold- 

The day was quickly spent in iiitroflucing the \ mg fiesii scenes iii an altogether uuexpl<U‘ed 
Englishman to the rest (d the Settlement, in and most iulercsting part of Africa, nearly 
in^pectmg the crops ami vineyards, the hoi*ses, ' always accomjjanied by Biua, who knew usually 
all sprung from tlic original ‘salted’ stock of j lur more of plants, animals, and places even 
the hist Swuiicpool. (A salted hoi-se is one that | than the mankind uccoinpanyiug them, Fai*quhur 
has safely nudergoiie the horse sickness, so fatal f never enjoyed life more. The ’teiTain was ele- 
iu South Africa. The value of such a horse is j vated and health}', game was extraordinarily 
greatly enhanced, especuilly ill the interior.) The ' abundant, elephants and ihinoccroses especially 
oxeii ami cows, goats and blicep, all or neurly»all sa TIi^ihj ow.ed their immunity to their tough 
indigenous 1 a) the district, were ul.so exmimied. hides and tlie rare Use of tireunus by the 
The slieep were of the hairy fat-tailed species ; Swanepoels, and wei^ oiten seen, eleplmnts in 
the oxcu and cows were small, having im- hundreds, and rhinoccrosea iu scores. Indeed, 
mensely long horns, and seemed to have tlirivcu the settlei-s begged Karquhar to employ his riflei 
famously. as much us possible against the truculent black 

A week posseil rapidly. Each day Furquhar rhinoceroses, which wero not seldom, from iheir 
rode out through the jioort into the country fierce habits, a source of danger. Ixaiding hia 
around, accompanied sometimes by Gert and spare rifles to three or lour of the settlei-^ who 
otliew of the mule settlei-s, bometimes only by shot wonderfully well, considering their want of 
Biua. Some great hunts were got up among the practice, some forty or iiity ol llmae huge crea- 
xiumerous antelopes that swarmed everywhere, turns wero easily slain iu a few weeks^ tuid many 
and many a head of gallant game was laid low. of the romainder then moved off lora less danger- 
In these expecUtions the settlei*s used only bows ous vicinity. A few elepliants catr^niig magnlfl- 
and arrows and assegais. Farquhar learned that cent teetli w'ere also shot; but Faiquhar by this 
under one of the old Rules of the settlement the time had as much ivory as he could cany, mmI 
ten or twelve old-fashioned Hint pitees brought desisted from ustdess slaughter, 
with him by Hendrik Swanepoel, were, in oi-der Various kraals of the Bakotw'as wero visitcA. 
to preserve them for tl^e most momentous occa- The Englishn^in was surprised to find so fine a 
sions, such^ the (kifeiice of the Settlement, hardly race of natives in this rogion, where the true 
ever used, although always kept clean and in iiegi'o type was moro to be looked for. These 
order. Hendrik had, with keen foresight, brought people were of a Imndsoine broure-brown colouz^ 
with him from tlie Cape the recipe for preparing tall and well formed, and having features 
gunpowder; and after several years’ fruitless aquiline. Like the Bechuanas, they buried tlieir, 
search, had discovered at some distance deposits dead witli their feet pointing to the north-east ^ 
of sulphur near some hot natural baths. This and from this fact and other noticeable pecu^ 
discovery, with the saltpetro, found without much liorities, Farquhar judged thi^, like the K^^rsj, ; 
difficulty, and the careful manufacture of certain Zulus, Bechuanas, and othera of the Bantu 
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they came originally from north-east Africa, uud 
were probably of ^yptian or *Arab oHmu in the 
remoU paste Like the Bechuanas, they called 
one of tneir antelopes the T’acsseby; ^ and Far- 
qp}iQX woudei'ed ff there were not some connec¬ 
tion between this name and the Tzebi of the 
Hebrews, translated into our Bible os the rot. 
Possibly he was right in his surmise ; possibly 
the tldng was nothing more than a strange 
coincidence. As^ he looked upon the till, well- 
set-iu) males, and the pi^ud, handsome-looking 
females of these tribesmen, ho was not astonished 
that Hendrik SwanciK>el ha<l mated his sons with 
young and christianised women picked from the 
Bakotwas. Ourtuiuly the strain had done no 
harm, but rather, os it seemed, good to the 
youthful settlement, by imparting a touch of file 
and imjpetuosity to the sluggish Batavian blocxl. 
Fiom toe kind treatment ol the fii'st Bwanepoel, 
continued by his successors, vnd from the still 
remembered alliaii'ce of blood, a firm friendship, 
useful on cither side, cxistied between the settlers 
and the Bakotwas. 

In their excuraions, Funiuhar Murray and the 
Patch maiden saw much of one another, lie on 
his part was astonished to find how much of 
knowledge, considering the scant opportunity 
she had liad and the scarc ity 'of books, the girl 
had acquired. True, her learning, was almost 
absunlly aiitiuuc. She spoke of Funtenoy and 
Dettinj^n, and even of Marlborougli’s wais in 
Flondei's, and oi those of William III. of Jilitg- 
lund, as of evoms of yesterday. Her generation 
thus isolated in savage Africa knew not of 
Freilerick the Great, or the French Jtevolution, 
or Napoleon the devastator, or of the comuiest 
of Holland and its Bonu|uirtc king. But of all 
these things and a thousand more, Biu.i thirsted 
to hear ; and Farquhar, utterly surprised to find 
a Boer girl thus eager for knowleiige, and even 
well informed accoming to her dim lights, did 
his best, although it taxed his memory somewhut, 
to impart the much reipiired iubtruction. In 
truth, it was a deliglilful course of free-aud-eoby 
perambulatory lectiirea Each day the girl 
acquired a further knowledge of Bngli.sh ; each 
day, on his part, the young man learned some 
new and interebtiug fact in natural history, for 
Bina was nn acute observer, and knew the mys- 
tenons ways of the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air almost os if by intuition. 

And so the pleasant days rolled on. Over 
many a rude anu rugged niounUin, through many 
a mile of fair fprest-hmd, across many a league of 
rolling gtmiy plain, the two wandered, hunting, 
teaching, Icai'uing. Shut up in tlie dim reces'«es 
of her Airicaa home, the one, after long searching 
with blindfold yet eager mind, brought at lost 
suddenly face to face with the bright and flasliiiig 
pf^;es of history, and knowledge irom the outer 
world now first laid bare to her; the other watch¬ 
ing with a keen delight and ever-\iicreasing into- 
! rest the progress of so a])t and charming a pupil 
,>J^d as Bina gradually came to appi‘eci«.te—.how¬ 
ever dimly at first—the immense Interests, the ages 
Qpon ages of learning stored up within that outer 
World, the ever-increasing thirst for discovery, 
of steam and electricity and other uiorvels, 
>/ {ihao$ to'lier, and quite to her family, impossible 
lof ^ present to be comprehended, she, hitherto 
proudly alone in the dark and narrow 


patlis of knowledge open to the Settlement, now 
seemed to lose sutuetliiiig of the old independent 
spirit, and day by day to lean more and more 
upon her new friend and instructor. And almost 
inqierceptibly, too, there rose pi-eseiitly within 
her breast, eructeil by some inward monitor of 
the soul feminine, a subtle barrier of maidenly 
reserve, which, at first dormant and iimieeded, 
now steadily sprang up. i)utting rein" upon the 
out*«pokeu wy-like spirit that had erstwhile so 
laughingly met the greeting of the handsome 
Englishman. Faiquhar felt the change, but, 
niati-hke, could for the present hut dimly fathom 
it. 

In the afUu-iioons nlmii tlio wolk or the hunt 
^\as over, while tliu men smoked and chatted on 
the terrace, Vroiiw Swunepoel and Bina steadily 
worked witli deft fingers at the spinning-wheels, 
and fashioned fabrics of fiax, oi cotton, and of 
wool. The evenings, after the hot African day, 
weie in these higli uplands singulurly cool and 
refreshinjj. Sometimes Biiia’s clear fresh voice 
Would trill forth some quaint Volkslied of the old 
Netherlands or ballad of Van 'I’lomp and Euyter 
find their battles; sometimes Faixjuliar, who had 
I a g(H)d baritone voice, uould sing lor them; 

I sometimes others oi the settlers would be asked 
1 up; and Andiies, nho, like many Hottentots, 
could fiddli* a little, would be sent (or, and would 
draw from his grimy old violin a nieny strain 
for the dancers. These dances were, however, 
not things of iinmixed joy lor the Knglishman. 
He lound the rest oi the little Settlement, 
although no >\hit* behind the (’ape lioers in. 
intelligence—indeed, on the uliole much more 
educaleil and relined—veiy uninteiesimg, very 
different liom Jacobina, herself appaiently, by 
some freak of lamy, a paiagou amid a mass of 
mediocrity. 

IN A (lAHRISON INSTKrCTOB’S OFFICE. 

Amoni. tlie bUfl officerH Attached to each of the 
more itiiportant BviUsh militaiy ccntie'-, at liome 
or abi*oad, is one officially known as the Garrison 
Instructor. Tlie actual army i.ink of this officer 
4 iay vary u little according to cii*cum.‘*tances, but 
his function is in every instance juactically the 
same: it consists in tlie ‘instiuction’ of young 
officers iii such professional matters, for example, 
as military law, tactics, and fortification. He is 
assisted, in what may be described as the out- 
of-door department of the course of instruction, 
by a sergeant of the Hoyal Engineers, who, 
among other things, i*equires to be an adept in 
regard to surveying, the construction of hastily- 
put-together ^bridges, the tying of an extra¬ 
ordinary variety of knots, and the like. The 
setgeant, again, has u subordinate in the form of 
an orderly, who is ‘struck off* duty* for this jiost 
by one of the regiments ,jn garrison, at whatever 
stotion. •’ 

At some places there is still a dearth of suit- 
ublo accommodation for the Garrison Instructor, 
his cla<ts, and their appliances; but in the 
gi'eat ‘standii^* cani])8 of the south of England 
buildings have been established for this special 
purpose. These structures and their iutenml 
fittings present many well-marked" features in 
common, so much so, indeed, that a brief account 
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gaba{i&8, which, ^ter being prQ{>erly warded with 
oeiers or young haz^ branches and uprooted 
from gi^uiid^ are remly to be placed on 
porapota auii tilled w^th earth ; or, stutfeii 
with brushwood, they may be rolled along and 
set up M a temporary protection to the men 
of a stcwming-porty. Here are also shorter 
stakeS set iu the earth in parallel rows. Bc> 
tween' the rows, which may be two feet or 
farther apart, l^rauches are forced, and after¬ 
wards bouutl together with withes of osiers, the 
result being fascines—the elongated, cigar-shaped 
objects we obn^rved from a distance. Fascines 
mea^-ure about twelve feet in length. They are 
easily carried, so that the ditcli of a fort can 
be quickly tilled np with them, and a passf^;e 
made for the assault; they are abo tisefiil in 
the construction of such works, for example, os 
the * parallels* near the redoubt. In the yard, too, 
are hea^ oh samlbags of various sizes. With 
these, when they are at hand, a parapet can be 
made much more rapidlvthan with eai-th. 

At length th^. couclubiuii of the course of 
instruction arrives. The long tables are cleared 
by the officers of their books, instruments, and 
drawings—any Indian ink landscapes left be¬ 
hind being consigned to the v’^aste-paper basket 
by tlie eeigeaut, who also covers up with a cloth 
tJte mcidel, and locks away tiie other War Game 
apparatus in a box. Under his superintendence 
one strong fatigiie-paity razes the redoubt to 
the ground ; while another takes to pieces the 
woollen bridge, depositing its matenais in the 
Gabion Yard. Then, the Guirisou Instructor, 
before * going on leave,’ removes from the office 
his private belongings; ami the orderly levels 
the sand in the trough tor the last time, dis> 
pensing, liowcver, on this occasion w'lth his 
watenng-pan. Finally, the sergeant of Engineei-s 
pulls down the blinds, locks tlie door, and hands 
over the key to the officials of tlie liarrack 
Department 


HUMOUR AT SCHOOL. 

GIRLS* SCHOOLS. 

Uv H. J. Uaukbr. 

Tbk annual examination of girls* schools, and 
even the ordinary class-fpiestioning of the mis¬ 
tresses, are often productive of diverting speci- 
JiKinens of girlish naivetS and humour. As a rule, 
the children’s^ written composition exercises or 
essays affi>?d a larger quota of humour than the 
oral class answers. Hevei-tbeless, the transparent 
^ ingenuousness which frequently characterises the 
latter imparts an equally attractive feature. 

A liondon schoolmistress once obtained an 
^ answer of so carious a nature, that it is question- 
! able whether it should be referred to the category 
of taere ingenuousness or of positive juvenile 
- wit The la<ly had been taking her first-class 
^girU’iu that pathetic portion of the closing 
j,^apters of G^esis which d^ls with the recon- 
mlnkion cd Joseph to his conscience-stricken 
"|bcethrem After the lesson she gave a recapitu- 
oral examination. By means of * question 
40^ <^mhwer* she elicited from the girls how 
4pM{)il»5<KHild not ref nun himself* in the pres- 
brethren, but wept aloxid before them ; 


how he crieil, ‘I am Joseph—doth my father yet 
live I’ how he told them that tb^ must return 
to Canaan, and straightway bring >back the aged 
patriarch; and finally, how the great wagons 
were brought out for the journey. 

‘And now,’ continued tlie mistress, ‘what did 
kind Joseph give to his brothers before they 
started 1 * 

Of course she expected the reply, ‘Provisions 
and changes of raiment* However, this was 
the answer she received. 

‘ Yes, you may tell me,* she said, pointing to 
one of the girls in front 

‘ Some good advice ! ’ responded the pupil. 

‘Whatever <lo you mean'!’ inquired the puzzled 
lady. 

‘Wliy, madam,’ replied tho girl, ‘Joseph, 
knowing that his brothers wore not accustometl 
to the use of wagons, tlioughtfully said to them, 
“See that ye fall not out by the way !’** 

During an etymology lesson, a mistress obtained 
an answ'er from u girl which may be characterised 
both as ingenuous and ingenious. The lady was 
dealing with the common nouns and their cog¬ 
nate forms. In order to ensure that the 

class should thoroughly apprehend the subject of 
her discourse, she took cai'e to put before them 
the very plainest examples ; such as (common 
noun) judge ; (abstract noun) justice : (common) 
coward ; (abstract) cowardice ; «S:c. 

She then surmise<l that she might safely ven¬ 
ture to elicit from the girls themselves a few 
examples of such cognate forms. Accordingly, 
towards tlie close ol the lesson she ’made the 
request 

After some time, one ehihl timidly raised her 
hand. 

‘There’s a good girl,’ said the teacher; ‘now, 
what is your example of these common an<l 
abstract forms '' 

‘ Please, ma’am,* answered the girl, ‘ (common) 
body ; (abstract) bodice ! ’ 

1 need scarcely remark that the governess 
decided that her class required at least one 
additional lesson, before being subjecteil to a 
searching examination. 

Tlie first essay wliieh I present is the effusion 
of a girl in attemltuice at a poor school at 
the end. The subject for composition was 
‘ Dreams.* 

‘Dreams are those queer short tales which 
come into your head when you are asleep. The 
boys have them as well as girls and women. 
They are not true. If you have had a good 
supper, they are rarther longer, and not quite so 
true. Meat or fried fish makes them very lone. 
When you have no supper at all, yon either do 
not dream, or else you cant remember them. 
We gcnelly„ dream some dreams over and over 
again. 

‘ 1 have two short dreams which I ha^ had a 
many times, but my broi-her has more which he 
can remember, and my mother has me night¬ 
mare, she saya. I do no^ know why my father 
never says he has any dreams, except it is because 
they are so long ho hasnt the time to remember 
them. 

‘I oftens dream that I am a baby, and my 
mother is tyetying me up and dowm in her arm& 
an<l singing chickacliick chuck to me. Then I 
always say, “Why, mother, hark! that’s the 
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sdaool bell ringing!” and she al^a^e sa^a. ‘*So Hegar telling SaraJi as she laughed in 
it is} chuck oti to school with you, ouick 1 I face when he told her as dhe was going to hare 
forgot as you wasn^t a baby.” That is all I dromi a baby, and Surah telling poor Hagar as she 
about that dream. was not a.regilar real wife, so she needn’t talk. 

‘The other is about dreaming I am one of Mr Wiyee which were not regiter were called Jewish 
Haaon’s pretty pigtons. I sing chickachick, and bondwomen. One extrer one was allowed by 
then I fly up on to Mr Mason’s pigion liouse God. so that it was not a sin. 
slates. Aa ,S“on as I am nicely up there, and * Also it came to pass that Sarah told ^s^ty 

tales to Abraham, and asked him to turtf poor 
Hagar and her little liey Ishmaf! out of doors. 
And behold, Abraham believed her. But before 
turning them out, Abraham kindly gave them a 
g<«xl loaf of bread and a bottfe of water. So they 
*My brother says he is always on at dreaming walked ont into a wilderness, eating the loaf and 
that the poloceman is taking iiim to the station, diinking out of the big bottle. They slept on 
and he never can wake till they are just marching the ground all night, and tl\e next day poor 

him up the steps to the in8i<le. He says he wakes Ishmael and liis mother did nothing else but cry 

up direckly he gets to the top step; and he can for want of vickuals. ’Jlien Hagar saw that her 
always hear hisself Just shouting out something dear boy was drawing his breath quick as if he 
after he's wakeil. He can never find out, he was dying, and shd kneeled down #n the grass 

says, what he’s shouting out; Imt he can re- and prayed to God as loud as she could, and 

member tliat it always looks very dark inside tlie looking at lier little foy drawing his breath 
station passigo, and a lot of polccemeu’s eyes quick. . 

shining at the end. ‘And behold, while Ilagar was praying like 

‘Another dream he has only dreamed a few that, Go<l heard her, and sent His angil with* 
times, and he tells it us over his breakfast, when another loaf and bottle, and told Ilagar to cheer 

he says that mother breaks his dream by only up, because her dauling boy Ibhmael should liot 

giving him the tad end of our breakfast herriii. die, but should grow up to be a great man called 
Ilia dream is tliat he sees a big thing running Arabien of the Desert, and, should possess .herds 
about ju‘'t 8lmpe<l like a pig, only the colour and of camels and goats.’ 

smell of a bloater. Then lie tries to catch it. The next essay is upon the subject of ‘ Home,’ 

thinking what a lot of bloater he a going to have and is flora the pen of a girl in t^ic second class 

for his share ; but the ])ig nlw^ays gets away ami of a National School. The reader will at once 
Waves nothin but its tail in his hand. He says gather that the chibl’s own ihoine’ is located in 
it makes liim feel wild every time as he (Ircams one of the blind alleys not far from the ‘silver- 
that dream. flowing Thames.’ 

‘M}' mother only has one nightmare dream ‘We call that place Home where our father 

which 1 have herd her tell. She looks through and mother lives. Number 2, . Court, is my 

our parler window, and there she sees (he old home. There is a girl called Milly Pearson lives 
Jew rag and bone man stiiidihg on tlie other siile a few doors from xis whoso father is just now 
of the street. He I'^'larfiiig and looking at her, | working in a town called Bedford forty miles 
and he holds five gold sovrins up in his fingers, | away she saya And he sends bis wa^ to her 
and cries out, “What do you think, missis ?! mother every week. Her brother Ben lives with 
Your grandmother has died, ami left you these him. But Ben’s home is not that house at Bed- 
five sovrins; but you ha\e to come out ami get ford where he lives with his father; but his 
theni in one ininiU^ else they have to go to that home is same as Millx^’ifhome, where Mrs Pearson 
cuxin of yours.” Tlieu she rushes to the door, lives, nunil>er 5 of our Court, 
and opens it to rim across to him. But just as • ‘1 wish our home was as niceil as theirs. But 
she jumps off the step on to the pavenunt, the O it never w'iil be, so long as my dear silly father 
wind always bangs the door to behind her, and dnnks so. My mother besides has half a pint 
catches her di*ess. Then she turns rouml savige, ol heer to her dinner, and to her supper, mid 
and pulls and tares at her dres-s till she has got raither more on Sundays, and a bottle in the 
herself freed ; but when she looks across the road cuboard which she never lets me go with. ^ 
again, the old rag and bone man has gone, and wc hnviit a carpit in our room, wnly; pilcloth. 
she can only just hear him shouting out round Mr Pearson never gets drunk, Milly says, and 
the corner, “ Too late, missis ! it has to go to that Mrs Pearson is a teetoleller, and Mill); Is a Bond 
cunu of yours.”^ Ami mother says that she then of Hope. And they have a niced caiqnt in their 
wakes up screahiiiig ever so, and finds herself room. The oilcloth in their back room is better 
ttu'iiig and scratting at the bedclotlt,es, else at than the one in our front. I am only waiting 
back.’ for mother to buy me a fresh frock and thiBga, 

The next selection is taken from a girl’s Scrip- and then I shall go with Milly Pearson to the 
tural exercise on ‘Hagar* and Ishmael.’ There Band of Hope SxK>m. I spend a detd of tnne 
is a display^of genuine sympathy in the child’s with Milly, yllthough she is older than me. She 
essay, which is as refreshing as it is typical, sometimes makes me cry with tlie niced stores 
After an opening paragraph, in which she gives she tells me, and the things she gives ipe, 
a graphic description of the domestic arrange- ‘There is a song which we sing st sehoolf 
ments of the patriarch Abraham’s household (but which makes me sometimes trembm while w« 
which, from certain considerations, I am con- are singing it. The lines which makes me feel 
strained to omit), the little essayist proceeds; the auearist are, “ Mid pleasxires and pdices 
‘And behold, those two wives, Sarah ond tlioiigji we may rome, be it ever so humble, 
Hagar, were always quaieling about things, theres no place like Home.” It makes me think 


iQOKing down over, 1 turn into a girl agqm. 
Then my mother always gets Mr Mason’s ladder, 
■ ami fetcliQS rne down, an<l smacks me on the arras 
: for diming up. Them slaps always seem to stop 
my dreainina. else to wake me up. 
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of otur Courti an<l my father,what a happy 
home ours would be if it wasnt for all them 
pennys goinjf in beer. Will our home ever be 
more like Homo than it ia, I wonder. • 

*I always do my hbme-lessons at Milly Pear- 
eon’s, because their house is so quiet inside, and 
Milly can do money substmctions and dividings 
BO eaW, even when its thousands of pounds and 
plent/ of borrcring and carry one. Wy mother 
says she cant arord burning a lamp for me to 
do home-lessons; and that the gas-lamp in the 
Court is good enough for lier. I am very sorry 
for mother that oil is so dear. She says ah it 
isnt wurth buying, because it isnt no l>ettor tlmn 
water about our place. I always add up my 
mother’s shoppin book foi* l.er when it gets to 
the bottom of the p^Htc, and she makes me go 
up and down it sevenl times to see if I cant 
make it come no lean. She says the colour man 
never went lo the School Hoard, ami makes all 
sortser niistakck 1 think my mother is right, 
becatise he doesnt shape his figures same as Third 
or Fourth Staml^id. He leaves out all his dits, 
and doesnt rule his lines. ^Iso his ds aiv (’apitle 
bnes, and he (loe^nt count his farthings light in 
his answer at the end. 

* 1 remember a very true, stoi'ey which the 
Mistress has told us, showing how deat‘cr our | 
home (i^d our country seems to be when we have ' 
left them never to return. There in a bird called 
a lark which everybody has seen tiuttring aguin«>t 
the wires in tli/tm little cages with turf inside of 
them in the bird shops. But the Teacher says 
that in the country this binl is to be seen and 
heard for nothing in every English field. I do so 
wish as one of tlie tlear little things w'ould come | 
and sing above our Court. Well tliat w’as jif't 
how some great strong niineis felt out in Ans- 
trailia. They wi'-lied to hear the sweet voice of 
the lark again,‘Wliich lliey knew w'us singing up 
above the fields t)ioiisun<U of miles away. And | 
at lost one morning as they was going to woik 
they lu'tuilly dul hear it. Then they folleivl I 
the sound till tliey came to a poor old woman’s 
cottage, ami thei’c tliey saw the lark singing in ' 
a wicker cage just outside the door. Then thoHC 
men stood and looked and listened, ami listened, 
and tliey thought of their English homes, ami 
the fields, and the sky, and the Teacher said as 
they stood there before that little binl till the 
tears rolled down their cheeks. Wluxt does she 
niean by saying tliat the laik looks like a speck 
in the clear blue sky. She always says that. 1 
should so likevto see what she means.’ 

During^ ap examination in Now Testament 
history a north-country Diocesan Inspector re¬ 
ceived a very practical reply from one of the 
girls in a church school In the course of his 
examination he put certain questions to the class i 
on the twenty-second chapter of St Luke’s gospel ' 
In this chapter there is an account of the manner 
. in which Christ and his disciple^ kept the pass- 
over. 

Presently, he asked: ‘Vnmt vm this unleav¬ 
ened breaa which Christ so frequently mentions ?* 

The question appeared to puzzle the class con- 
fiderably. Probably, not a single one of the 
eb^ren had ever seen or tasted the article. 

’ Tfte Inspector waited jjatiently, and at the 
satftt tltoe ne assured the class how very pleased 
hb w&vM be with any child who answered the 


question. At length, one plump little girl In 
the body of the eyed the Inspector courage¬ 
ously, and elevated her hand. 

‘Well,’ said the Inspector, ‘what do you say 
unleavened bread is, my little girl 1’ 

‘Please, sir,’ she replied, xvlthout shifting her 
eyes from his face for one moment, ‘it’ll mean 
lioine-made! ’ 

‘ Ilome-mado 1 ’ the gentleman ejaculated. 
‘ Well, yes, my child, 1 suppose it would he 
home-made. Put explain to me your answer 
more fully.’ 

‘Why, sir,’ the little dame glibly responded, 
‘Jesus was always a saying, “Jiewai-e of the leaven 
<)f the Pliarihees ami he knew that if he could 
only get his follciH»rs to make their own bread, 
the wicked Phari‘*ees would never have a hand 
in it, but would have to thi^ow their nasty old 
leaven away !’ 

One of Her Jlajesty’s Inspectors was once 
examining a <dass in i-eading, when he put the 
iolluwiug question to a child uho had fust read 
a paragraph t») him : ‘Now concerning these Ped 
Imlians, my cliild, xvhich are mentioned in the 
first portion of your paiugraph— where do they 
live ?* 

The little examinee was evidently determined 
not to lose her ‘ excellent ’ inai k for general kiiow- 
le«1ge and intelligmicc : so, aftei- a tew moments^ 
hesitation, ^lie answered : ‘In wigwams, sir!’ 

‘Yes, just so,’ivluctanlly us-ented tlie Inspec¬ 
tor; ‘but I wish you l(» tell me in nhat country 
theV live , 

The girl felt that sh(‘ was ‘cornered ;’ but witD 
praiseworthy resolution, slie endeavouie<i to rise 
equal U> the occasion. So—although her lips 
were trembling wUli nen’ous excitement--she 
looked u]) into the ]ii«pector’s face and i*ejdieil : 
‘Please, sir, in Hed Inili.i!’ 


VIA UMBRiR. 

Vt’iTn sunset gloiy glowing 
Weie IiUl and sky and sea; 

The niKht-wind soft vtus blow’ing, 

It wlilspered low to me. 

And old l) 0 ))es a1mo«it blighted 
By Sorrow’s treniblint; tears, 

Once more with Rlorj* lighted 
The Patti way of the years. 

They camo, ’mid evening splendour. 

That shone acronv tlie sea; 

And Love, w ith look so teialer, 

Again did beckon me: 

And far the stretching oci^aa • 

Of sunset, tremblin'; gold, 

Refieeted my emotion— 

Tlie soul-deep thoughts of old. 

It passed, and glory faded 
Fiom hill and sky and ses : 

The Pathway, deeply shaded, 

VTtis all it left to me. 

W. A. S, BDBosas. 
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ATLANTIC ICE. 

Ok a1] the incidental difficulties and dangers tliat 
beset the imvigntion of the North Atlantic, thei'e 
is none that causes so much anxiety to the 
mariner as detached ice, wliether existent in the 
form of floes or bergs. The season of 1890 will 
long be remembered in the nautical and scientiftc 
world 'i\& being quite phenomenal in regard to the 
quantity of ice reported, and the geographical 
limihs within which it has been encountered. But 
U is by no means easy to obtarti definite informa¬ 
tion oil tlie subject. It is true that the regular 
Atlantic liners carefully note and r«*port the 
position of the ice encountered bj* them ; yet, 
until the laws that govern the magnitude and the 
range of the Atlantic drift-ice are more accurately 
known, such reports do little else than sound a 
note of alarm to the navigator, apprising liim of 
the existence of a danger, but leaving him quite in 
ignomnee as to the locality where it may next fte 
encountered. In orilinary sea'^ons, it is assumed 
that the detachment of the bergs from the parent 


to have reached bo fur«Boiitk at sqcli a date is 
most remarkable, and as far as our pi’esetit know¬ 
ledge of the climatic conditions of the Arctic ice 
regions is conccnied, quite unexplainable. During* 
the months of May and June hardly a voyage was 
made across the Ncff tli Atlantic without ice being 
reported, many steamers having to make most 
lengthy detours to avoid it; and several firms, 
with- a piuiseworthy prudence, mappetl'out a 
much more southerly course for^the vessels of 
their fleets, wisely choosing a longer passage;, than 
run the risks of collision .with field or berg , 


The progress of a bei’g from its home in a 
Greenland fiord, down through Davis Strait and 
along the de.'^ulate shores of Labrador, is necessarily 
a very tardy one. Passing Labruilor, they glide 
slowly over the Banks, losing no inconsiderable 
portion of their bulk w'hencvcr they stiand in the 
shallows pf that region. Even when an iceberg 
has its base deeply embedded in the sea-bed, the 


check to its voyage is often but of short duration. 
The restlessness of the sea, the influence of the 


glaciers in Greenland does not take place until 
May is well advanced; that when free from the 
ice that has covered land and sea alike during the 
Polar winter, they set out on a soutlicrly journey 
into the wanner waters of the Atlantic, slowly 
ui^ed on their voyage by the chill waters of a 
cold drift-current that ever flow's througli the 
depths of the Atlantic from Pole to equaWr. It 
is strange that the language of agriculture should 
be requisitioned to describe phenomena so dis¬ 
tinctly antagonistic os that presented by Arctic 
•ice. An expanse of ice resting upon aifd covering 
the sea with a coating of uniform thickness is 
spoken of as an ice-^ldp while the process of 
severance wjjiercby %. berg is detacheil from the 
glacier is alUideil to calvtnfj. The calving 
process, however, would seem to have occurred at 
a much earlier date tins year than in previous 
seasons, for as early as April 22, the steamer La 
Gascogne, while on a voyage from New' York to 
Havre, reported passing three icebergs, all of 
great size, in latitude 42*" 61' north. For icebergs 


tides, and the over-constant propelling influence 
of the Labrador current, soon effect its releasg, 
and on\var<l it glides in ghostly majesty, its base 
hidden in the depths of the ocean, and its pin¬ 
nacled summit shrouded in an impenetrable mist 
The detached fn 4 ;ments, the broken snouts of the 
berg, severed by friction with tli9 oqp^n floor, 
freeze again to the sides of the berg &s it pursues 
its southerly coume, like a monster aliip of ice 
surrounded by a flotilla of attendant shore-boats. 
From Newfoundland the imjving ice follow's the 
tr-end of the North American sltore, gradually 
decreasing in mass, until, mluced to a liquid, 
it is lost in the waters of the surrounding 
ocean. Thj dissolution, however, takes a con¬ 
siderable time to accomplish. The two melting 
forces, the wann air and waiiu water, into 
w'hose influence the berg advances, receive a very 
material check by reason' of the air and water i 
which are in immediate contact with the berg.. ' 
As the ice slow'ly melts, /re^ water will result^ 
and this, by virtue of its lesser specific j 
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fioe:t8 upon the surface of the ocean. The tem¬ 
perature of Ihie sur&^undiug area of fiesh water 
■will be very little if anything above the freezing- 
point The air abov« this zone of fresh water 
will naturally take the same temperature, while 
^at contiguous to the berg itself takes tbe tem- 
perffture of the berg; so that the iceberg is 
surroftnded with an aerial and water blanket 
many degrees l9elow the* normal temperature of 
the*region through which the*berg passes. Aided 
by these himirances to ft speedy dissolution, ice¬ 
bergs ’have been knbwn to float os far south os 
^ latitude of Gibraltar before they have wasted 
away. The envelope of that surrounds that 
part of the iceberg above the^ sea-level, chilling as 
u its effect upon the ocean voyager, is not an 
unmixed evil, for its presence often serves to 
notify the proximity ot ice. The condensation 
of the aqiiesus matter' prcseift in the atmosphere 


that the humai^ body is peculiarly sensitive in 
tills respect and the damp, penetrating chilliness, 
'which once experienced is never forgotten, affords 
an infallible index of the vicinity of beig or field 
ice.* In the language of the J iicieiU Mariner ; 

And it grew wondrous ooM, 

And loe mast came floating by 
' As green as emerald. 

Unfortunamy, however, in these days of keen 
competition and rapid passages, navigators cannot 
regard such vague premonitions with the import¬ 
ance they deserve ; they serve, however, to advise 
a careful man that danger may lurk in the dense 
fog that surrounds him, and he prepares to meet 
it accordingly. Some idea of the extent of these 
fog-areas may be gathered from the fact that 
vessels steaming from twelve to fifteen knots have 
taken from one to three days to sail through 
them, and that without making any appreciable 
reduction in their speed It must not be lost 
sight of that ships nave undoubtedly traversed 
these fog-patches without encountering ice or any 
trace of it, and that, too, i^hen the very centre of 
the fc^-zone has been pierced. The explanation, 
however, no doubt is, that the process of lique-* 
laction, whereby the berg has been transformed 
from ice to water, has just been consuminated, and 
that the resultant icy waters have chilled the 
warmer superincumbent atmosphere, rendering 
its vapour visible as a dense mist or fog. 

The sqason of 1889 was one of comparative 
immunity f^m Atlantic ice-dangers. Why the 
succeeding^ year should be so prolific of both berg 
and field ice is as yet unexplainable. It Is sug¬ 
gested, however, that the prevalence of severe 
northerly gales during the whole of December 
and part of January 1889-90 contributed not a 
little to set the ice free in lai^r* quantities and 
w earlier date than nsuaL* Another pecu¬ 
liarity of the 1890 season is the remarkable fact 
the ice has penetrated farther e&twards than 
. it has been known to do before. The master of 
itiis sealing-vessel Terra Nova^ vrhile on & voyage 
/ Itotn Newfoundland to Dundee, encountered 
tfiftfiy lalge berg^ one of the largest being found 
ia 150* and 41* west. Snbjsequent reports 

tisiit botii field and berg ice have been met 
de^eee farther eastwards ihan the 


position cited above. This eastw^ard extension o£ 
the ice during 1890 may have been caused by 
some abnormid influence of the Labrador current, 
or by the supposition that bergs may have 
entered upon the drift of tbe Gulf Stream before 
tliey liad been melted, and were in consequence 
slowlv carried to the northward and eastward. 
The locality in which the ice has l]{^en tliickest 
is that where the Labrador current impinges 
upon the waters of the Gulf Stream. Here 
both currents become considerably enfeebled, and 
the bergs accumulate in consequence. In spite of 
such an abundance of ice, maritime di6ai^ters 
therefrom have been most rare. No higher 
tribute can be paid to the prudence aud skill of 
North Atlantic navigators than to state that no 
serious calamity by ice collision has occurred, and 
except in one or two instances, the regularity and 
punctuality of Atlantic voyages have not been 
interfered with. Perhaps the nearest approach to 
a disastrous collision with a berg was that expe* 
rienced by the Normanma. Between latitudes 
46® 29' and 45“ 20' north, aud longitudes 42“ 22' 
and 48* west, no fewer than twenty-five iceberg 
were descried, and with one of these the- ship 
colIide<l. 

Fortunately, the damage was trivial, aud all 
above the water-line. It was during a dense fog 
that the icebei^ was suddenly sighted, and before 
the reversal of the engines had time to take the 
way off the ship, she struck it broa<lside on. The 
passengers scarcely felt the shock, for the vesstd 
immediately glanqed off the berg into clear water, 
A little le^ vimlance and a little less promptuees 
on the part of the captain and crew of the Nor- 
rnannia^ and she had no doubt gone tu swell the 
ranks of the missing. A similar accident, the 
disastrous consequences of which were averted 
in H similar manner, befell tbe Thitujvalla. In 
the case of the Jkacon-Lifihty an Atlantic liner 

f >rovided with a powerful searcli-li^ht, the col- 
ision was of a somewhat more serious nature. 
Her Ic^ reports: ‘During a heavy fog at mid¬ 
night an immense icebei^ was discovered tower¬ 
ing above the ship not seventv-five feet away. 
Oiders were given to alter the helm and reverse 
the engines, but not altogether in time to cle^ 
the berg, which was struck by the starboard bow 
of the steamer. A large quantity of ice was 
dislodged, and the ship was considerably damaged, 
but brought safely into port' Collision with the 
berg is not the only danger to be feared from a 
too close propinquity with an iceberg. Exposure 
to an atmosphere many degrees warmer than, 
itself causes the ice to assume a spon^ character, 
highly favourable to the severance of fi-agments 
of all sizes upon the least disturbing influence 
being brought to bear upon it The vibration of 
the air caused by the sounding of a steamer^ 
whistle has lieen. known, in the case of ‘porojid^ 
ice/ to detach larae masses from the berg ; while 
a gun fired in toe neighbourhood of a similar 
here produced atmospheric *concu8siou sufficient 
to bring down enougti ice to destroy any vessel 
upon which it fell. If must be borne in mind, 
however, that the severance above alluded to was 
only effected with bergs the ice of which was 
‘spongy and rotten.' Eelow the water-line the 
changes in the ice-rnass are much to be feared hy 
a vessel that happens to be near when tiiey ocean 
The detachment of huge blocks often shifts the 
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poaition of a berg’s centre of gravity, with'the 
result that the iceberg imm^iately capsizes, 
crushing everything in its immediate neigubour- 
hood. 

As far, back as 1875, the adoption of steam 
lanes a considerable distance to the southward of 
the usual course of Atlantic liners was advocated ; 
and it i| satisfactory to observe that common 
rudence impels mariners to cross the 50th meri- 
ian during the mouths of March, April, May, 
and Jufie, at a poiat*much further to the south 
than their point of intersection during tlie other 
months of the year. Many firms, however, do 
not rely too much upon the discretion of their 
commanders, but carefully procuring all the 
available information relative to the quantity 
and drift of the ice, they map out a course fur 
them accordingly. 

The pilot chart issued in June' by the United 
States llydrographical Department indicated tliat 
the prudent course for vessels proceeding eaat- 
wardly was to cross longitude forty-seven degrees 
at latitude forty degrees north. The westerly 
course is to cross the same longitude ut latitude 
tlurty-ninc degrees. The adoption of such pre¬ 
cautionary measures has no doubt done much to 
minimise the risks of ocean voyaging during the 
ice-season ; but the question naturally arises, can¬ 
not anytliing be devised which shall give the 
mariner sutficient warning of the proximity of 
ice? Up to the present, nothing of a reliable 
nature has yet been invented. The most power¬ 
ful electric search-lights w^re inefficient in the 
case of the JUacoU'Lujht to reveal danger until 
it was but some bcvcuty-iive feot away. It has 
been suggested, however, that by means of a 
thermopile and a galvanometer, and au ordinary 
mercurial thermometer for recording the tem¬ 
perature of the RiuTouuding atmosphere, a very 
effective ice-iudicator can be made. A movable 
contact-breaker should be fitted to the galvano¬ 
meter, and this should be sec at a point con¬ 
siderably below the temperature recorded by the 
thermometer. When the mercury in the ther¬ 
mometer fufls to the point at which the movable 
contact-breaker of the galvanometer is placed, tiie 
thermopile by means of an electric alarm-bell 
notifies this fact, and this sudden fall in the 
temperature suggests that tlie fog-bunk conceals 
an icebei^. In the case of a siuiticn fall in the 
tempemture, the warniim of the thermopile 
would prove invaluable; but it is by no means 
satisfactorily established that the envelope of 
cold air surrounding an iceberg is separated from 
the normal air of the region outside the area of 
the berg’s influence by so definite a line of 
demarcation as a sudden dimiuutiuu of tempera¬ 
ture of ten degrees. It is more pi-obable that 
the transition from the normal temperature to 
the cold air in juxtaposition to the berg is an 
extremely gradual one ; and in that case ordinary 
observation would prove almost as efficacious as 
the 8om#vhat elhborate plan alluded to above. 
Such dangers as field and berg ice entail upon 
the navigator can haHly have failed to coll into 
existence a host of suggestions as to the best way 
of removing them. That which has occurred 
to many is that a vessel of war should be em¬ 
ployed to patrol the Atlantic and destroy by 
firing upon or other means any berg it may 
encounter. The idea of enlisting the forces of 


war to facilitate^the commerce of the notion U 
not without its attractinenesa Unfortunatelyi 
however, such a scheme meets with no favour 
from poictical men. It must not be fora^ottoti 
that the specific gravity*of ice as compared wi^ 
water is as *9 to 1, so that something like nine- 
tenths of the moss of the berg is below the sea- 
level. The destruction of the pinnacled &Aimmits 
of the beig would simply mean the redection of 
the berg to a more compact ferm, and the con¬ 
sequent lesseniug of the visible area of the ice¬ 
berg. 4 

An iceberg with a summit rising some ninety 
or u hundred feet above the sea is undoubtedly 
a great danger to safe uavigatioii; but except 
when obscured by fo^ it is a danger that revels 
itself fur a cunsideitible distance. A mass of ice^ 
however, over which the sea washes, or which is 
elevated above the waves but to the lieight of 
ten or fifte^ feiA, is a danger nwch piore to be 
feared. JDr difficulty is clearly one in wliich 
preventrtm is the bAt ewre. A, fleet of ocean 
patrols could easily determine the quantity 
ice, and the rate of its drift,* that was likely to 
intersect the trade routes across the North 
Atlantic. Such knowledge rapidly uud widely 
<lisseminated byjueuns of despatch-boats and the 
electric telegraph, would do much to reduce ice- 
dangers to a minimum. There is one other phase 
of Atlantic ice-phenomena that stands ip need of 
elucidation. It has been proved beyond doubt i 
that of the bci^s carried aouthw'aids by the i 
Labrador current, some find tneir way back to ' 
what has aptly been te^ied the H^akcocrystic 
Sea.’ The direction that such bergs take, and 
the coui'so they must drift to avoid the continu¬ 
ance of the southerly direction that must sooner 
or later result in the liquefaction of the largest 
bei^s, are at present shrouded in mystery. It is 
matter for discussion whether the surface-drift of 
the (Julf Stream is sufficient to deflect a beig to 
the northward and ^astwaixl. The solving of 
these problems is calculated to benefit in the 
highest degree possible the North Atlantic trade, 
for it is a phase of uiurine exploration that will 
go fui' to develop the truth of the uphoribui, ^ The 
seas but join tbe nations they divide,’ and so knit 
closer together the great Englisli-speaking peoples 
separated by the waters of Luo Athintic Oceai^ 


THE LAST KING OF YEWLR 

CHAPTER IV.—A STABTLIKG^PISCOVBRY. 

The secret which the doctor suspected was weigh- 
ing on the old butler’s mind so oppressively that 
Francis Gray found little difficulty in inducing 
him to relieve himself by revealing it. It was a 
blow to the young man, the nature of which 
Stokes did not comprehend. 

^1 was fastening up last night, Mr Gray,’ he 
said, * a jjttle after the clock struck twelve, and 1 
opened the Hall door to have a look at the nigh^ 
befoi'e going to bed. I no sooner stepped out thafi 
I saw a iiuin ci'oss quickly—though it was pretty 
dork and my eyesight is none of the beat—'fiosn 
the holly clump to the shrubbery cm the le^ 
As tbe thing didn’t look honest, it was my du^ 
to see into it^ and 1 knew the master, with hh 
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casement open, was dose at lisnd if help was 
wanted. So 1 walked Idong on the grass border, 
and came unawares. You may imagine 

xny amazement, Mr Gray, when 1 discovered it 
!^as Mr Pharles.’ 

Gray, with his elbows resting on his knees and 
his head bent, made no reply. 

Stokes^ at considerable length, continued the 
account of the meeting. Asrsoon as he recognised 
8toke% the vicar’s fears were alloyed, for he knew 
the loyalty of the old servant He explained that 
he had oiiiv stolen there in the night to take a 
last farewell ol his wife and child and his brother, 
before fleeing the country for ever. 

♦Another year oMt would •have killed me, 
Stokes,^ he had said*} ‘ay, half a year. I have 
just come from the vicarage, and I know I can 
go in to Rowan thi'ough the casement—I see by 
the light he is rtill there.’ ® , 

Pressing some money into the buti»r’s hand— 
ten pounds iU proved to* be, a new'"'.5ank of 
England note—the vicar bode him farewell, 
imploring him witli his Inst words to be silent, 
or*his chances of escape would be lost 

♦I know the secret is as safe with you, Mr 
Gray, “as with the dead ; and ;ivitli God’s help, 
Mr Charles will soon be out of their reach ! ’ 

♦ He did not tell you where lie was going ? * 

♦No ; lie*d have told iiiaster that Woe is me, 

Mr Gray, but it would be a double misfortune to 
the house if he was caught!’ 

♦ You did not see him leave, I suppose ? ’ 

♦ I went straight to bed, after seeing the place 
secure.’ 

♦ I am glad you have told me this, .Stokes. Wc 
must be most careful in keeping the secret, for 
several reasons. 1 sliould not wish even Dr 
Hayle to know it, though he is as loyal as you 
or 1. But the fewer jiersous that have a secret, 
you know, the safer it is.’ 

♦That’s true, Mr Gray.—Hut I’m sorry I took 
the money from Mr Charles. I didn’t know 
what I was doing; and likely enough—unless 
Mr Rowan supplied him—he’ll want it more 
than me.—I am thinking,'^ he added in an 
earnest whisper, ♦that the suddenness of Mr 
Charles’s visit, and the way matters was with 
liii»i may have been the cause of—you know,’ 
he said, pointing in the direction of the study. 

To this view of tlie can've of Rowan Ixing’s 
fatality. Gray made no objection ; but he sug¬ 
gested to the butler tlie danger of retaining that 
bank-note, ^ l:umik-notes were things that could 
be traced. 

♦Then I’ll tmm it!’ exclaimed Stokes, taking 
forth the note from liis pocket 

♦ That would be waste of money, Stokes. Give 
it to me, and I shall know how to dispose of it 
safely.’ 

Stokes did so; and notwithstanding his com¬ 
punction for having accepted the money, was 
by no means displeased to receive ten sovereigns 
from Gray in exchange fop it ' 

It was now late in the afternoon; and Gray, 
walking presently up and down the portrait- 
gallery, and now and then halting to conteni- 
plate< the picture of Lady Floi'ence, was harassed 
with "the Ihought of the two la^es at the vicar¬ 
age, It Was cruel to leave them alone ; but bow 
eooldi'be eomfOTt, them ? He could indeed, and 


would, conceal from them the knowledge that 
Charles King had been at the Hall after leaving 
them, and had entered his brother’s study from 
the grounds. But the consciousness of this dire 
secret, and that the examination next day would 
disclose the dreadful truth about Rowdn King’s 
ti*acic death, would unfit him as a comforter. 

flow far the secret of the vicar’s visit would 
be kept—five persons already knew it, and there 
was no knowing whether others had seen or 
recognised him in the neighbourhood—was the 
keenest anxiety of all. Would the police oe able 
to trace his steps L*om Portland to Yewle? If 
they suspected tliat he had been at Yewle, there 
was little doubt they would succeed in this. 

As to any motive Charles King could have for 
taking his brother’s life, the question seemed to 
Gray to be beyond the scope of human reason. 
Who could read and follow the dark workings of 
a mind unhinged by teirible wrong and punish¬ 
ment? And what might have passed lust night 
between the brothers—if, indeed, anything at all 
passed—would never be known. 

He wished above all to warn Mrs King and 
Agnes of tlie danger of speaking of that visit j 
but how was he to do so without at the same 
time revealing his own horrible fear? The same 
fear had blanched Mrs King’s face that morning, 
and he recoiled from reviving it--shrank most 
of nil from aw'akeiiiiig e\en a suspicion in the 
iiiiml of Agn(-«. 

While turning over these thoughts, Gray 
W’alked out into the gi'oumls, and quite uucon- 
seioUsly proceeded slowdy in the direction of the 
vicarage. AVhen he discoveied himself thei'e, 
separated from the garden by a wall fi\c feet 
high, he paused to think wliat he should do. For 
the first tune he felt the sharp pang of jealousy. 
The pain wu« imide all the shaiper by the situa¬ 
tion 111 which he now found hun*<elf. Richard 
King ha<l come there that inoriiing to comfort 
tbem, and he was five from tliat burileii which 
Francis Gray had to carry locked in his breast, 
aml'*w’hich so unfitted tlie young man for the 
office of n conibuter. He could not act'a false 
part, and he dared not disclose what he knew. 
Nor was he unmindful of the fact that his resi¬ 
dence at Yewle was nearly at an end—that with 
the consignment of Row'aii King’s body to the 
coffin which had lain for years in the house of 
the dead awaiting it, his presence would be no 
longer inquired in Yewle. Mr Richard King 
would be master. 

With a sad heart. Gray w’as glad now that 
he had not had an opportunity the previous 
night of saying to Agnes King the rash words 
he imd meditated. There would be no going 
away now, ci.cept for him ; they would I’cmain 
at ewle; and by-and*by, when time should have 
softened their tioiible.s*Ricbai*d King would win 
his suit, and Agne'« would be mistress of Yewle. 
Hut at this point the bio< 2 d rose in his face and 
lie clenched his fingers angrily. ‘letter she 
were dead,’ he muttered through his teeth ; ‘yet, 
oh, how powerless and unfortunate I am !’ 

lie W'ns standing on the trunk of a fallen 
tree—which had many and iiiaiiy a time been 
his stepping-stone in crossing tlie garden wall 
of the vicarage—and with his arms resting on 
the wall and his chin on his hands, be w'os 
staring straight before him, seeing notiiing. In 
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this situation he was presentl^r startled by hearing 
voices approacliing through the gartlen. The 
shrubs and bushes concealed the speakers from 
his view; but before the thought of moving 
came into his mind, he saw them, and was held 
to the spot by a ^^ell which he was without the 
power to resist The speakers were Agnes King 
' and Richard King. They were walking slowly, 

I close together; the girVa licnd was hanging for- 
i ward on her bosom, and King leaned over her, 
I speaking earnestly in a low voice. When they 
j were a few yards from the end of the garden, 

! the girl looketl up in her ccunpaniou’s face and 
halted. Gray could see the working of some 
powerful emotion in her bosom, by its quick 
rising and falling; but her face was absolutely 
colourless, and not in her most radiant hours 
did he ever i*emembcr to have seen her look 
so beautiful. She spoke, notwithstanding her 
agitation, in low, clear, and iirin tones, that 
showed how strongly her will was concentrated 
in them. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘yes—if you Jo that For 
ever and for ever, if you clear my father’s name. 
I shall be but a poor reward for so precious a 
doe<l!’ As she spoke, slie raised her clasped 
hands as high as her face, and then dropped 
them before her ; and Richard King lifted tlieni 
to his lips, ancl gazing cruv’ingly m her upturned 
foce for a moment, turne<l and went away. 

The spell was broken now, and Francis Gray 
felt that his heart Wei's b*r«»ken too, as he droppe<l 
down on the soft turf, ayd went back, dazed 
with sorrow, to the gloomy and silent Pfall. 
The only clear idea in his mind was to obtain 
the key of the study from old Stokes, and pass 
the night in darkiiehs with liis <lead friend. 
For the dea<l was more to him now than the 
living ; outbidc tliat dark room where Rowan 
King’s body still sat in the deep chair, Gray 
h^ul no friend in the world. In a day or two 
he should have luvsscd the coufines of that 
tremendous solitiute, there to be quickly lost, 
and as soon forgotten by the few who hud ktiowii 
him at Vcwle. 

These were tlie gloomy and morbid thoughts 
which filled him, wlicn, on reaching the door, 
a note was handed to him by a messenger who 
had arrived tliere just before him. It was from 
Mrs King, asking him to come over to the 
vicamge and stay with them for an hour or two, 

: as they were alone. There was a pathetic appeal 
i in the simply-worded request which touched 
him, in spite of the bitterneils in liis heart. 

‘Tell Mrs King tliat I am corning,’ he «aid 
to the messenger; ami then, without further 
thought, yielded to the nobler instincts of his 
nature and slowly followed the man. 

‘It is no time for these griefs,’ he said, half 
aloud. ‘ Qo4 help tliem ! Their trouble is greater 
than mine, and they arc unconscious of the 
terrible blow that i** ^uspemled over their poor 
heads, j^nd ma^ fall even to-morrow ! No; I 
will comfort them, if I can, and conquer my own 
sorrow, at least till this thing is over and I may 
go away.* 

Mrs King was standing at the vicarage door, 
looking out for him; and as he approached, he 
noticed more composure in her features than had 
been the case in the morning. With a grateful 
smile she gave him her hand, and they went in. 


Agnes was sitting in the recess of a window, with 
the unheeded work lying an her lap. 

‘ It is 80 good of you to com# to us, Frank,* 
said Mrs King. 

Agnes turned her hedd, and Gray could not 
help looking in her face with a mekneholy 
interest She smiled to him ; and his heart was 
stnick by the expression of ‘wistful sorrow with 
which the girl’s eyes met his for a «noment 
After this, she bent over her work and kept on 
sewing. , ‘ , 

‘ Richaid King has* been here,’ said Mrs King 
when they sat down; ‘and he has taken a weight 
off our minds, though it is still very dreadful. 
Eichaitl, you know, was partly trained for the 
medical profession before he went into the bank; 
and he says that, from a ^lose examination, he 
is convinced that Rowan died of heart disease.’ 

Gray reinembere<l that the ‘ close examination* 
w’us made from tt distance of six f«Gt, apeording to 
the accoun^)f Slokes ; but he made allowance for 
a iiatund^’oesire on tl^ pai t of Bichar^ King to 
give comfort to the poor ladies, even by a 
fiction. * 

‘ Perhaps ho is right,’ replied Gray; *4o- 
monow will settle the point. Not,’ he added 
with a sigh, ‘t^at it matters much now; Mr 
Rowan ia dead. There will be another King in 
Yewlc in a few dajs.’ 

‘ You mean Richard ? ** 

‘ Yes. Of course, if matters liad been happily 
otherwibe’- 

‘No,’ she gently interruptedpif the happy day 
ever comes—as in GimI’s mercy and justice 1 trust 
it will—that removes tlie skin from my poor 
husband’s name, this house will be his home. He 
woulil not be happy elsewhere. Yeivle would be 
nothing to him ; it is far better as it is, or as it 
will be. Rowan had regarded Richoi’d King as 
his heir for a long lime.’ . . 

‘ J am aware of that; ho was speaking of it to 
me only yesterday. No doubt it will be beht.’ 

Th^e was a pause of a few minutes, and Mrs 
King was the first to speak. Fixing her eyes 
anxiously on the young man, she said, witli some 
hesitation: ‘And you, Fiaiik—how will it be 
with you ? ’ 

‘Why, Mrs King,’ he at once replied, ‘I have 
lost my friend, and of course 1 must leave Y^wle. 
I suppose I may stay until I have seen the lost 
of him ; then 1 shall go.’ 

‘ We sliall miss you greatly, Frank,’ said Mrs 
King, with tears standing in her eyes. Then she 
suddenly rose and left the room, paying scmetlijng 
about tea. * 

As soon as he was alone with* Agnes, Francis 
Gray felt his tongue tied. Ho cotild not find a 
word to say, and in his embarrassment walked 
over to a window and stared out on the little 
lawn. He did not know that as he did so tlie 
girl looked up and followed him sorrowfully with 
her eyes; he was unconscious tliat she W’as still 
looking at him, with the saiue touching expression, 
all the tftiie he stood there. 

The sound of her voice made him turn quickly. 

‘ Frank,’ she said—she was again bent over her 
work—* where are you going to ? ’ 

‘To London, I supp(»e, Agnes—where every¬ 
body goes w'ho has nowhere else to turn to.’ 

* w hat will you do in London 1 ’ 

‘ Whatever 1 find to do. I daresay I shall find 
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: rometbing j most persons do w{io are in earnest 
: about it’ a 

‘And shall we really never see you again ?’ she 
! asked, looking up with eyes of earnest interest 

‘Never is 'a long time, Agnea Who can tell! 

, But—but I shall hardly come to Yewle again.—I 
have been too happy at Yewle,’ he added, after a 
' pause, swith his eyes on the wrpet, ‘ to give 
myself (he pain of revisiting it And I shall 
' have work to do, h suppose.’, 

Sh^was silent now, thinking „ What were the 
girl’s thoughts! They were not to be read in her 
imposBive face, aiu) in spite of tlie knowledge 
that all hope was lost to him now, he sighed when 
' he looked at her. 

* Will you not >vrite to us ? ’ she asked, in a low 
Toice, without raising her eyes. 

‘Yes; I will write to your mother, Agnes ; it 
is the least return I can make for the happy clays 
I have spent in^jthe vicarage.’ 

There was a change now, in the de(p conscious 
colour that sprang to «the girl’s face auQttamples. 
Fortunat^y, Mrs King returned at that moment, 
with the maid bringing tea ; and no further em¬ 
barrassments occurred during the evening. How 
it was, Gray could not clearly roineuibcr after- 
wardsfj but with that heavy secyet in his brewt, 
which he feared every minute some chance word 
might touch, there was not another reference 
moSe to the subject of Rowan King’s death. | 
,Richard King’s assurance seemed to have laid all 
apprehensions. 

it was night when Gray returned to the Hall, ! 
and there was just a faint gray shimmer in the | 
sky sufficient to reveal the dun outlines of object^ 
near. He felt reluctant to enter the cheerless 
mansion, but pacing to and fro for a few minutes | 
in the grounds, he felt it quite as cheerless out- i 
side. Before going in, however, he went round 
to where the study was, and laid his face against 
tne glass. There was no light within ; hut after 
a while he wtis able to discern the dark object 
reclining in the chair, and, overcome for the first 
time his emotions, he moved away, shedding 
I tears like a giri He never knew, so keenly as 
now, how deeply he had lov»,5il lys dead friend, 
rand how many reasons he had had for loving 
him. 

Sleeping none till close on dawn, Francis Gray 
was roused at ten o’clock by a knocking at his 
door. It was Stokes, in a state of suppressed 
agitation, the cause of which Gray knew quite 
well The coroner and the jurymen and all the 
rest were in thg. house, and the post-mortem, so 
deeply drea'dfed by old Stokes, was now imminent 
For another reason, it was dreaded still more by 
Francis Gray.' 

Hastily dressing, the young man went down, 

■ and found that the coroner had already opened his 
court in the dining-room. The jury were being 
sworn. Mr Richard King was there, and the 
family solicitor; but Dr Hayle was absent j the 
^ <^herB, Gray did not know. 

; l^esently two medical men arrived. 'One was 
'the local doctor, who had succeeded Hr Hayle 
pa^his retirement from practice ; the other was a 
> surgeon from Souchester. They took their seats 
;ap«St^ 'and even in the tense anxiety of the 
'.foment, Gray could scarcely repress a smile when 
f’ l)^ qb^^ed tlie look with which Stokes was 
i,rega^mg them from tlic doorway. 

^ ^-- ■■ ■ -- - - -— 


The coroner informed the jury that their first 
duty would be to view the body which was to be 
the subject of their inquiry j then, after taking 
' some formal evidence, the court would have to 
adjourn, pending the result of the post-mortem 
examination. 

‘The body of the deceased gentleman,’ added 
tlie coroner, ‘ is still in the same place and 
position in which it was first discovered, and has 
in no way been disturbed, which is quite proper. 
The room has been kept locked, and tjjfie key 
retained in the custody of the butler, an old and 
faithful servant of the family.’ 

Stokes made a singtilar and doubtless involun- 
tai’v mimacc in response to tills compliment; 
and, followed by coroner and jury, led tlie way 
to the study. Once, the old man glanceil over 
his shoulder, and seemed to gain strength from 
the discovery tliat the doctors were not in the 
crowd. Opening the door, he flung it wide ; but 
before any pei*son could discover the cause, 
Stakes trembled violently, ami throwing up his 
hands with a cry, exclaimed: ‘Lord ’a mercy I 
master’s gone ! ’ 

The astounded crowd crushed to the door and 
looked. The chair was empty and the casement 
open. 


CROWN SALMON-FISHINGS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

The official returns of the quantity of salmon 
which reached Billin(.,8gatc market in 1889 from 
the British Rles furnish striking evidence of 
tlie superiority of the Scotch fishings over those 
in Fmgland, Wales, and Ireland. Out of a total 
of thirty-one thousand boxes, more than two- 
thirds were supplied by ScotUml, where, it is 
perhaps not generally kuown, there ia no such 
tiling as a public right of salmon-fishing, the 
conditions of the law on the subject in that 
country being entirely dilfercnt from those in 
force in other parts of the Ignited Kingdom. 
Save in Scotland, all salmon-fuihings in rivers 
and estuaries which are both tidal and navigable, 
aifil in the territorial seas, except those fishings 
which belong to private persons and corpoi*a- 
tions, and ai'e held by express grant from the 
Crown or by prescription, are vested in the 
Crown as trustee on behalf of the public, who, 
subject to statutory regulations, have a common- 
law right to fish for salmon in such waters. 

In inland waters which are neither tidal nor 
navigable the Crown seems to have no lights, 
the riparian owners being primd facie owmers 
of the fishings opposite or within their lands. 

It is otherwise in Scotland, wheref the Crown 
is held to be vested in ^all salmon-fishings in 
the sea, estuaries, and inland wHters, a9^.a patri¬ 
monial or beneficial right, forming pai't of xte 
hereditary revenues, so far'^as such rights have 
not been expressly granted by the Crown. They 
extend on tne open coast to at least three miles 
seaward, which, hy international law, belongs 
to the coast of the countiy, as capable of being 
kept in perpetual possession. This was estab- 
lisfied by a deidsion of the House of Lords in 

' I I—. . . . — —m 
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1859; pnor to which date the revenue was 
merely nominal, for the fishings in rivers then 
and still belon^ng to the Crown are probably 
of little value. ^ 

From.a very early time, salmon-fishings have 
been granted by the Crown ; and from the Union 
to the year 1832—daring which period they were 
nnder the management of the Scotch Baions of 
Exchequer—it was the practice to grant the pro¬ 
prietors of lamls adjoining the seashore the nglit 
of fisliing in front of their property for a small 
sum. 'Hie grants, however, were not so nuinerons 
as tliose of fishings in rivei-s, and there is still a 
large extent of coast where salmon-fishings belong 
to the Crown, notably in the counties of Ayr, 
Wigtown, Kirkcudbright, Lerwick, Had<lington, 
Midlothian, Fife, Forfar, Kincardine, Aberdeen, 
Boss, and Caithness, and the is]an<I of Mull. 
There is little doubt that, in addition to those 
fishings derived by subjects by express grant, 
there have been very niiiny acqnire<l by pre¬ 
scription, following on an imperfect written title. 
The Crown has been at a disadvantage in having 
no local authority to watch its interests. Titles, 
more especially in remote districts, have been 
complete<l by acts of possession of a character 
attracting little attention, but which would have 
been inteiTupted had there been any one on 
the a])ot to guard agaimst them. 

In the reign of William IV., the Crown fishings 
were vested in the Commissioners of Woods and 
Fore.sts, an<l for some tii^e past there have been 
complaints in parliament and elsewhere against 
their management, the mavi allegations being 
inteiferencc with the industry of local fisher¬ 
men, undue favouritism of proprietors of adja¬ 
cent lands to the detriiiioiit of the public, and 
permitting methods of fishing likely to lessen ! 
the supply of fish. In consequence oi these com- ! 
plaints, the Secretary of State for Scotland | 
recenily appointed a Committee to inquire into , 
the Crown’s rights to the fisliings, who took 
evidence from numerous witnesses, among whom 
were landowners, Crown tenants, fisUennen, ^and 
oAicials of local Fishery Boards and Societies. 

So far as the fishermen are concerned, it is 
apparent that their complaints are in the main 
directed as much against the Scotch fisliery laws 
as the action of the Crown authorities. F(fi' 
instance, the Berwickshire fishermen are pre¬ 
cluded by the Twee<l Fishery Commi.ssionew fi'om 
using their old hang anil bob nets; and they 
allege that, owing to their inability to succes>- 
fully manage bag-nets, the ftshings have pasbcd 
out of their hands into those of tenants from 
a distance. The Committee are of opinion that 
the prohibition of hang-nets should be repealed 
within the Tweed estuary, and recoiiiniend tliat 
local fishermen be allowed to fish on certain parts 
of the coast on payment of a license, subject, 
however, to the regulations of the Fiahery Boanls, 
who should issue the licenses and collect the 
ayments, to be^utilisM for the benefit of the 
sheries.* Attention is, however, diwii to tlie 
fact that the Crown does not hold these fishings 
on behalf of the community; and although 
the present revenue is paid into the public 
funds, it is only by virtue of an arrangement 
determinable on the death of the sovereign. 
The proposed system of licenses would have a 
serious efifect upon the revenue, and tliere is 


a further objection that local fisherthen do not 
probably possess fufficient capital to work Ihe 
fishings successfully, whictf capital it w surmised 
would be provided, and the profits* monopolised, 
by middlemen. ^ 

It is obvious that fishmg rights arc of'more 
value to adjacent owners of Wds than to any one 
else, and these owners are consequently lilecly to 
pay a better price. The Crown authorities* have 
no Tjower to replenish fishing-grounds arti¬ 
ficial propagation, nor* can they*remove obstruc¬ 
tions on the soil* of private proprietors ;• and 
these considerations form an argument in favour 
of selling the fishings to •individuals who are 
probably able and desirous of making arrange¬ 
ments for improving them. Sales under such 
circumstances can *hardly be/leemed prejudicial 
to the public, more especially if the allegation 
be true that the Crown polity of development 
is actuated entirely by motives of revenue, and 
is tending todiiuiiiish the .supply. • 

As reggwB inland waters the salmon-fishings 
in whicn belong to tue Cfbwn, Ae Committee 
are averse to grutuitoiibly throwing them own 
to the public, for the leason that salmon-angliDg 
is a luxury w'hich can only be had by paying 
for it. At tlio same time, they think that the 
policy of admittifig the public to such wlitera 
on payment of a license might be advantage¬ 
ously cousidere-d. , 

The complaint that methods of fishing are 
permitted which aix' declai’cd to lessen the supply 
of fish, amounts practically to^an objection to 
the Crown tenants using methods which, wliile 
perfectly legitimate, yield* o larger catch than 
w'as tile case when local iibhermen fished with 
more primitive contrivances. It is admitted that 
the salmon are now obtained in better con¬ 
dition for the maiket and that the supply is 
more regular. If fixed engiues—that is, stake 
and bag nets—were abolished on iKe CrowU' 
fishing.'-, it w'ould simply mean that the pro¬ 
prietors of adjacent fishings not belonging to 
tlie C'rewu would reaji a greater harvest than 
at present. In other words, the advantage would 
not be gained by the community, but rather 
by these proprietors; and so lung as stake and 
bag nets arc allow’ed on adjoining fishings, it 
would seem to be an inicalled-ior and unnecessary 
sacrifice on tbc part of the Crown to prohibft 
similar methods. To be equitable, the prohibi¬ 
tion must be universal in its application to all 
the saluion-fibbings in the sea around Scot* 
land. 

It may be observed in conclusicy^ that the 
Committee, are of opinion that energy and skill 
have been show'n in developing this source of 
(.’rown revenue, as evidenced by tiie following 
figures. Ill 1849, when it appears the first serious 
ell’ort WAS made to establish tliese Crown righti^ 
there was only one tenant, paying a rent of 
five pounds; whilst last year the rental was nearly 
six thousand ^lounds, paid by some one hundred 
and fifly^tenants. In addition, there have been 
sales of fibliings producing a sum of about thirty 
thousand pounds. The complaints to which we 
have referred, when submitted to scrutiny, resolve 
themselves into the fact that, in establishing the 
Crown’s rights, the supposed rights of some indi* 
viduals and the hitherto unchallenged practice 
of others have beeu interfered with; and it is 
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pointed out that, had there been remiseness in 
thus watching the Crown's interests, there would 
have beeh ^ist grounds for charges of mal> 
administsatton or neglect 


HEKDBIK SWANEPOEL’S PROMISED 
^ LAND. 

CHAP.«VI.—A. DECLARATION AND A LION-HUNT. 

One morning the two friends liad wandered after 
breakfast to the pool near the'baobab tree. Out 
there in the shade w;ere some great easy-chairs ; 
and into one of these Bina had settled herself. 
Farf^uhar lay stretched on the short green tui-f 
at her feet Bina sat in cooi shadow, and her 
sun-bonnet lay upon her lap beneath her folded 
hands. 

For the moment she was thinking; her mind 
sought to grfcp sothe of the wo^^iers of that 
ne^^y-reveiued outer worjcl, ami h^^i^ft brown 
eyes gazed dreamily straight in front, seeing 
nothing. As Farjiuhar looked upwards at the 
fair girl and noted the deer-like carriage of 
the l^autiful head, the wealth of golden-brown 
hair now caught up at the back, and fastened 
loosely upon the top—whose waving ripples, 
released irum the constraint of the bonnet, 
strayed in splendour—the soft yet steadfast eyes 
sheltering beneath tiie dark and sweeping lashes, 
the lithe yet i*oiiuded form, he tnarvelled not 
now that he had.been so smitten with amazement 
that morning when he had first set eyes on this 
pearl of the wilderness moving with free iin<l 
springing footsteps through the woodland. Tliut 
WAS more than two mouths ago, and ever since, 
day by day, hour by hour, the manifold grtices 
of this girl, her .sweet and faithful disposition, 
and acute mind, had grown before his eyes, until 
he knew now that for the first time love had got 
him by the heart. 

He looked again admiringly at the sweet face. 
The Bunbeams had certainly just touched the 
beautiful cheeks, but only to add, as with the 
peach, by the merest shad(^]w of wholesome tan, 
to the warm but nut too vivid colouring, lie hod 
half a mind to tell her then and thei’e liow he 
loved her. He was not sure, but he fancied that 
th€ answer might be as he wished. But Farquhar, 
like many another man {is strong and resolute 
as himself, In the ordinary affairs of life, was on 
a matter like the present timid and mistrustful. 
And so, like many a million befoi'c him, instead 
of dashing vStruight for the buttery, he turned 
and retreated, with the intention of bringing up 
more guns, or of ingloriously attacking the posi- 
iion from shelter or by stratagem. 

*Bina, let us stroll round and have a look at 
the pets: X haven’t seen them these last two 
mornings.’ 

‘Very well, Farquharand the girl rose 
quickly, carrying iu her hand h6r sun-bouuet, 
and went with him. ^. 

The antelope kraal lay on the other wing of 
t3ie house; to reach it tney had to pass by the 
Jim^ing-ground, which, as with many a South 
A f p e a n farm, lay biit a little distance from the 
house. Here the first Swanepoel and two of his 
successors slept their last steep. About sixty 
yalSis fi^m the house, beneath the shelter of a 


great yellow-wood tree, were three blocks of 
stone, and upon the latest of these was carved, 
in Dutch, evidently with great care and much 
tpil— 

Hendhik Jacobus Swanepoel, bom in Drakeusteen, 
Capeland, 1716, died at SwanepoePs Rest, Pleasant 
River, BMk-coontiy, Afri<»^ 1795. * My flesh also shall 
rest in hope.’ 

Tlie other stones bore the names of Hendrik’s 
eldest son and descendants, wuth the dates of 
their respective births and deaths. These graves, 
fenced with low bushes, and thickly planted with 
flowers by Bina’s hand, and especially Hendrik’s, 
had always a curious intciest for Farquhar. lie 
stopped a moment, and tlien, as they moved 
away, said : ‘ I think this Settlement of your 
great-great-great-grandfather’s one of the strangest 
Uiing.s 1 have seen iu this stiangc land. 1 have 
come across some wonderful things up in Mashona- 
land—the workings of old mines, and remains 
of stone forts, built, probably, a thousand years 
ago ; and many another struiige mystery ; but 
this valley of yours beats everything I ever heard 
of. I wonder if any of you will ever find your 
way back to the civilised world again V 

A light Hashed in the girl’s eyes. ‘ Oh, if we 
only couhl, 1 wonl<l give anytliing—yo.«, yeare of 
life, to see and know that w’orld ! rerhaps, now 
you have been hero, father may one day let 
some of us go down to tlie Oapulaud.' 

‘And why not?’ echoed Parquhar. Then lie 
saw the opening he had desii'ed. lie spoke 
softly, but with iiiUmse earnestuess. ‘ But, l^nn,, 
why slionM you not come with me? Wliy not’— 
he heHtatcd for the final plunge—‘why not come 
as my wife ?—There! it is out now ! I love 
you, Bina, my darling, have loved yon since 
first T set eyes on you in the fore.'^t.’ Then, as 
his arm stole rouml her: ‘Could you care for 
me ever so little, <lo you think 

Tlie colour had fade<l a trifle from the girl’s 
cheeks ; she looked troubled, overcome with the 
weight of joy that fell upon her heart. Then 
taking one of his hands and looking into his face, 
she said: ‘Ah, FaDpihar, my heart of hearts, I 
love you, 1 fear, too, too much. I cannot help it, 
although I am not worthy of you.’ 

'* He drew her closer to him—their lips met in 
a long ki-'S, and then he kissed i-epeutedly her 
soft cheeks and white brow and her golden- 
brown hair. 

The girl spoke first again. ‘But, Farquhar, 

I feel 60 mucdi that, greatly though I love you, 
your life and mine are so different. I am so 
ignorant, so rude, that 1 should almost fear to 
let you marry me, for your own sake ; and yet I 
would try to make you a good wife, and you 
could teach me everything I need to know.’ 

Again Farquhar kisseil the girl pitssionately as 
he replied; ‘ My darling, you will be the best wife ' 
that man ever had ; I know it too surely.’ 

But suddenly, with half-amused, half-rueful 
face, exclaimed the girl: * Whatever iVill father 
and mother say? All the love-making here is 
done by “op-sitting,” and here you have never 
asked them if you may “op-eit” with me and 
burn a candle.’ 

Boer courtships are carried on in this wise: 
The swain rides np to the house of his chosen 
fair dressed in his best toggery and well mounted} 
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and having obtained pennission ftoni the j^rents 
when the family retires to rest—often in the 
same apartment—site np (op-site) with his in¬ 
amorata So long as the candle with which he as 
furnished bums, so long may he his tale of love 
unfold. When it burns out, they must part and 
retire also. 

Farqubar laughed long and heartily. ‘All right, 
Bina. I Vill put that matter straight. Fancy 
my op-sitting!’ 

At that moment a call sounded from the house: 
‘Bina, I^na! where arc you and Mynheer Murray? 
Come at once; there is a lion-hunt afoot, and he 
is wanted.’ 

At this news all Farnuhar’s hunter’s blood was 
aflame, and with Bina ne hastene<l to the house. 
Outside, just by the doorway, .squatted on: liU 
hams, was a Bakotwo, waiting patieiilly, having 
brought in his report His news was this. At 
one of Geiii Swanepoel’s cattle-posts outside the 
gate, three lions had overnight broken into the 
thorn-kraal and killed two heifers and a calf. 
Hearing the hubbub, the Bakotwa headsman in 
charge of the post had sallied from his hut, and 
had almost immediately been struck down by 
one of the lions and slain. More natives coming 
forth, hatl driven off the brutes, not, however, 
before they had carried away one of the heifers 
bodily. 

When the news reached the Bust, a war of 
revenge was iii'^tantly proclaimed. A native 
runner had been despaiched round the valley 
til call up some of tlie fighting ‘bloods;’ tlie 
, old Hint guns were taken <lo\vn; the powder- 
lionis and leathern bullet-hags were tilled ; and 
moantinie Faripiliar, bringing out four of his 
rilies and some ammunition, busily jwepared for 
action. 

Within half an hour, >ix great Swancpoel.s, all 
mounted and eager for the fray, were mustered 
at the hoiHc ; and with (Jert, his eldest son, 
Farquhar ami tlie Bakotwa set out for tlie scene 
of disuhter. Bina had begge<l to be allowed to 
come too, but ha<l been refused, and had retired 
to the garden. At a brisk canter, the men moved 
auay, tlie Bakotwa running easily alongside. 
The gate was soon rcachc<l, and as they passed 
the hhiglishnian’s camp just outside, they dicv 
rein for a moment while Farquhar’s dogs were 
unloosed. The Bushman Aramap was, as a 
special favour, allowed to come also. Now they 
pushed on for the cattle-post. As they were 
approaching it, tlie sound of hoof-strokes was 
heard in the rear, and turning their heads, the 
party saw udlh astonishment liina mounted on 
ner pony flying towards them. Gert Swanopoel’s 
brow was stormy, and as the girl wde into their 
midst he exclaimed : * Bina, this is too bad ! 
Why have you disobeyed me? I cannot have 
you running into danger. This is work for men, 
‘ not for a pack of women.’ 

‘Ah, lather dear,’pleaded the girl, riding along¬ 
side and putting hK.>r whip-hand, with affectionate, 
precatory gesture, upon his arm, ‘I pray you let 
me come this once, and 1 swear I will never ask 
again. Vou remember the last time a lion was 
killed, I was there, and no harm befell me. 
Springhaan is quipk as the lightning, and I will 
ke^ well out of danger.’ 

Uert shrugged his broad shoulders and 
muttered: ‘Well, remember, girl, this is the 


last time, and I Jjope no harm may come of it 
What would your mother lay to me ? I warrant 
sAe knew not you had come away.’ • 

‘ No, father; I stole away,’ replied the girl, 
with a blush. Then turning to Farquhar, who 
had shaken his head in strong disapproval, 
she continued: ‘ I will keep near you. Sro! 1 
have brought your pistol, and now, who knows? 
I may see if my practice can be of vuee to 
me.’ , 

As Fartiuhor l^ked, he saw fastened at her 
saddle-bow his revolver holster. Taking out the 
weapon, as they rode up to the kraal he loaded 
each chamber and again replaced it in the holster. 
‘Bina,’ he said in a low tone, ‘you have done 
very wrong to corng; this is no woi*k for you, and 
I hope to heaven we shall n6t get into a scrape. 
Whatever happens, I do beg of you to keep W'ell 
behind; and ride fon your life if the lions como^ 
for us. Never mitid the shooting ;*W'e can attend* 
to that.’ % 

On rtaATmg the kraal, tliey dismounted, and 
entered the dead Bakotwa’s hut where the 
body lay. A glance showed some frightful 
wounds on the chest niid head. The poor 
fellow’s neck had been bitten clean through, 
and the sjiinal column severed. The vdei^d 
heifers lay inside flie krauL 

The marauders’ ‘spoor’ was now fiercely taken 
up, and was easily lolloft^ed for tw'o mttes into 
some light bush and scrub, where a fialt had 
evidently been mjule, and part of the dead calf 
devoured. Thence the tracks #an down to the 
river, where the brutes had evidently taken 
shelter in a broad belt of dense reeds. The 
plan of attack ivas now quickly settled. Half 
the party, including Oert and his son—armed 
w'ith two of FarquhaFs rifles, in the use of 
which they were now fairly skilled—Farquhar 
hiins«df, and the iri*eprc8sible Bina, rode down 
ton iKJiid of the river wheie some rock cropped 
out from the soil and the reeds ceased for a 
space. The remainder halted where the lions 
liud first outcred. 

Before riding Joivn to the rocky open ground, 
where it ivas expected the lions W'ould break 
covert, Faixiuhar had thrown his dogs into 
the reed-bed, and with clear voice, that now 
rang cheerily upon the still warm air, urged 
them to the attack. Following the usual 
practice of Dutch hunteif*, the men of both 
parties had all, except one of each band, dis- 
moimte<l, and stood ready for shooting ; white 
their horns, with their licad^ turned aw'sy 
from the supposed quarter of dangef vhere the 
quarry wmiild issue, were held I3y their reins 
by the hunter remaining mounted. Bina sat 
quietly on her pony, some fifty yards aw’ay. 

The dogs were not long in finding the 
vicinity of their dreaded neighbours, and after 
loud haying for a few moments as the scent 
gww hot, sullenly, wdieii they had thrust their 
passage some way down the ree<l6, eiiiei^ed, 
fleeing iif hot haste from* covert. Following 
close upon them, the head and shoulders of a 
young male lion, nearly full grown, but not 
fully maned, showed from among the green 
and yellow reeds, then disappeared, evidently 
driven in by the sight of human and, to him, 
probably dangerous enemies. Farquhar now ran 
quickly towards the dogs, and with many a 
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*Hdck ia there, Mungo !-r At him again, 
Nelson I—Hoick to Mfi, goodKnfusl* end loud 
encouragement to the of his now some* 
what sobered pack, at length persuaded them 
^to enter the reeds ag&in. Then he ran back 
to the post of danger. Now there is a scufRe, 
tlie reeua shake ominouslj to and fro right 
in thi centre, there is fierce loud barking, 

‘ then a ^ell of anguish. 

*Ah ! that’s Towler’s voice. Poor old chap; 
I’m afraid he's done for,’ cries ^arquhor. 

' . Again the reetls crash and shake. Something 
■ Is moving quickly towanU the bottom corner, 
and is now out in the open! A yellow form 
flashes forth from the shelter, and makes for 
the rising rocky ground. Four out of the half- 
dozen guns roar as with one voice; and tiie 
yellow form the same instant turns over upon 
Its side five-and-twenty pnces distant, gives a 
Yew frantic 8{;ruggles, ami lies dead. Hurrah 1 
it is the lioness. One murdering tftSf accounted 
for! With eyes intrutly* watching w&ii'*eed-bed 
and the two yet loaded rifles remly in front of 
them, the four hien qilickly reload, and are 
ready again. Again, by dint of much alternate 
encouragement and rating, the dogs move to the 
assault; there is another chaise inside, and more 
veils of canine anguish strike upon the air. At 
length, after another quarter ot an hour, there 
is a sudden ru-di up hifl, a hurried movement of 
the Boers stationed there towards the river, 
vehement shouting, three or four shots apparently 
into the water, then presently a native runs 
down with tidings that the young lion has taken 
to the river, and although more than once 
wounded, has made good his retreat to the otiicr 
aide. 

Once again, the plncky hounds, now reduced by 
two slain and with another sorely wounded, are 
cheered into the covert. But it is a forlorn hojxi, 
dendlv and dangerous, as the poor faithful brute.s 
well know. Inside there, as all men are aware, 
^ere yet lurks the great male lion, known by his 
mighty spoor, and he by this time must be raised 
to a pitch of anger and desperation rather awful 
to contemplate. But the •.nen llinch not from 
tlieir task ; they have all been at the game before, 
and have long since discounted the risk they run, 
and the lion’s blood they mean having at all 
hazard. 

Twenty long minutes elapse, and although the 
hounds bay fiercely and angrily and approach as 
near to their foe as they diirat, lie moves not At 
length, gathering more courage, they charge in a 
boily ; and Vith a roar and a mighty splash of the 
reeds, the whlthful brute comes forth. Fur one 
instant he stands motionless, his dark mane—for 
‘he is a' black-maned lion—marking him out 
distinctly {gainst the ^I’cenisii-yellow background 
of reeds, and four rifles flame out at him at 
forty paces. Baring his great teeth and growling 
horribly with pain and rage, the pionster flashes' 
out straight for the little knot of hunters. The 
Boers, who have emptie<l their weaiA.»ns, meau- 
while have retreated behind their horses to 
,reload, and Farquhar is left standing alone. He 
has his two barrels loaded, and as the lion 
eoiaes on, fires coolly, straight for his chest, first 
one borzel then almost instantly the other. It 
ie « dfingerous chance, and for the moment it 
. lued^s: the lion ro^ over on the sand, but, 


quick as thought, is up again, and has launched 
himself at that solitary figure that thus dares to 
oppose him. Farqnhar swings round to escape. 
TAO late ! Before he can avoid the danger, he is 
flung senseless and bleeding to eartli; and the 
lion now stands over him, one huge paw with its 
claws unsheathed grasping his shoulder. It was 
an awful moment, and they who beheld the scene 
never forgot it The fierce brute glaring in the 
most devilish wrath, his gleaming teeth exposed, 

; the blood streaming from his lungs and mouth, 
and yet erect in ferocious pride and "majesty, 

I faced the remainder of his adversaries, hesitating 
I whether to attack them or to finish off the victim 
I lying in his i^wer. All this had happened in 
the space of thirty seconds. 

But while the first shots were fired, Bina liad 
been able no longer to i-estrain hei'sclf from tlie 
battle. She had approached the group, and see¬ 
ing her lover’s deadly peril, liad leapt from her 
pony and run, revolver in liand, towards his 
prostrate form. She was now witliin fifteen paces 
of the lion. Seeing her danger, three of the 
Boers, who had hastily reloaaed, shamed into 
forgetfulness of feai*, ran up, and just as the 
lion turned to spring i^;ain, and ns Bina levelled 
her revolver and pulled the ti’igger, they too 
fired. The bullets took effect, and with a liorrible 
thioaty groan, the grout brute sank dead beside 
the Ixxly of hia focman. Tlie danger was pist; 
but to make sure, the two other rifles, which had 
now been brought up, -were discharged into the 
tawny recumbent form. Before the fcuiokc had 
cleared away Bma'diad run forward, and half-, 
raising the heavy insensible form of tlie English¬ 
man, had in her love and fear—utterly forgetful 
of those around her—tenderly kissed the poor 
pale cheeks and brow. Tlie men gathf^red round 
her with astorli^hed looks, her father with a bent 
brow, for this conduct seemed not quite maid¬ 
enly. 

An examination proved that Farqiihar’s heart 
still beat feebly, and tliut no veiy serious llesh- 
wcMuds had been inflicted. The weight of the 
lion, the velocity of hia spring, and tlie fearful 
shock with wliich he liud struck the Englishman 
to earth, hod stunned and all but killed him. 
But, as the Dutchmen had seen, Farquhar’s last 
bullet —which it W'as afterwards found had raked 
the heart and lungs—had unsteadied the brute 
and unsettled his aim. Thus Farqnhar had been 
Ktricken obliquely, and by only a part of the 
lion’s body. If he had received the full shuck, 
he must have been a dead man. 

Tenderly and sadly—for the Englishman had 
won all hearts by Ids pluck and daring—the rude 
farmers carried him, still senseless, up to the 
kraal, and thence through the gateway to (Jert’e 
house. It was a tedious procession; and do 
what they could, although they halted now and 
again ana strove hard to bring back life to the 
mute form, they earned him into the liouse at 
last still unconscious. As fonBiua, she directed 
their movements and nursed the sufferer’s head 
when tlic halts were made. No tear or sign of 
W'eakness escaped her. Brandy w(» administered, 
and cold-water fomentation and bandages con¬ 
stantly applied to the head; but still the senses 
lay dormant. All the remainder of that day 
and the next, and great part of the following day, 
Farqulior lay in a death-like trance, the faintest 
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movement of the pulse and heart alone betraying 
that life still tarried within him. On the after¬ 
noon of the third day, Qert Swanepoel sent down 
again for Johannes Swanepoel, the Pi-edikont, 
who, in accordance with the rules of the Settle¬ 
ment, had acquired and practised such rude 
surgery as tradition had bequeathed to him. 
Finally, aftgr much discussion, it was resolved 
to let blood, and a vein was opened. Within 
an hour, faint symptoms of returning conscious¬ 
ness showctl themselves; towards sunset the nerves 
of the face moved j stronger respirations came and 
went, and finally the poor eyes, so long dulled 
as if in death, opened. Then Bina ran to her 
hodchamber and burst into a flood of tears, 
which mightily relieved her long-pent emotions ; 
and then, after a fervent prayer to God, she got 
up with a lighter heart, and returned to tlie 
bedside. 

For a week Farqiihar lay betwixt life an<l 
death ; fever set in, and only by such simple 
remedies ;i8 the Predikiint could devise, and by 
tiic tender and incessant nursing of Bina, was 
the struggle ended in favour of lite. But, tlic 
crucial danger past, Furjuhar’s strong consti¬ 
tution stood to him manfully; and in three 
weeks more he had turned the corner and was 


THE BURNT TOWN OF TOKAY. 

The historic Hungarian t6wu of Tokay, which 
^ives its name to tlie celehrat^j'l wine, w'as burnt 
to the ground in the month of August this year, 
some twenty liouscs only remaining from the 
cruel wreck, which left five tliousand people 
homeless. 

Besides being the centi-e of a busy industry, 
it is a very interesting di^trict, aiul has been 
closely associated witli some of the most import¬ 
ant events in Hungary’s troubled but romantic 
history. Long before the Magyar was hear<l of 
in the chronicle of nations, these sunny sloji^s 
wero cultivatc<l as vineyards, the vine having 
been introduced by the Emperor Probus during 
the Roman occupation of the country. In tlie 
ninth century, when the warlike Magyar liosts 
arnved in rannonia under the guidance of 
Alom and his son Arpail, they crossed the 
Theiss under the shadow of the hill of Tokay, 
and laid claim to the land as the heirb-general 
of Attila. Their only title-deeds were some 
legends about a cup of water from the Huuulfe, 
and a little grass from the plain ; but the scales 
of justice were weighted with the heavy sword 
of tlie conqueror, and henceforth the Slavs, Rou¬ 
manians, and such of the Bulgarians as reinnined, 
became subject to the Magyar race. Tlie Hun¬ 
garians, as the invaders now called Hivinselves, 
were not slow in developing the resources of 
their newly-acquired country; the iiiouiitains 
produced iron, cop'ber, and precious stones; tlie 
vast plain afforded the richest pasture ; and above 
all, it was a region whe're the finest wines could 
be grown. 

TJie unique quality of the Tokay district for 
vine-culture is due to the soil. The Hegyalia, 
as it is locally called, is the southern spur of an 
extended region of trachyte and other volcanic 
debris, beginning at Eperies, and terminating 


in the conical hilUof Tokay, which protrudes 
like a steep fortress into tl«s great plain. This 
sentinel rock was in far-off times #bluff heatl- 
land, knee-deep in the waters of the inland sea 
which existed in this poft of Europe before 
the Danube had made a way for itself through 
the Pass of Kasan and the Iron (jutes. But 
that was a very long time ago, counting by 
centuries, though comparatively modem,* geo¬ 
logically considered. • • 

Our interest centres just now in the hi.<ttQric 
vineyards of Tokay; an<l u e leom that the 
district suffered from rude •vicissitudes in the 
thirteenth century, wlicn the Mongols from 
Tartary poured in their savage hordes on a 
peaceful, well-settled, and now Oliristian coun¬ 
try. Tlie king of Hungary, *Bela IV., in tho 
thirteenth century, did all in his power to keep 
back the barbaiians,* but iu vain; for they 
caiTied their devastations through* the. lengtn 
and breadtli ^tlie lamb The memory of those 
evil days ♦Vifl exists, as t»no may lewn from the 
sayings of the people. *What the Tartar are 
yon about!’ is a common explbtive. Naughty 
children are threaUmed with the Tuitars. But* 
there is a story often repeated of a Hungarian 
compassionating hi% enemy. He saw his hasid- 
somc wife, who had a very sharp tongue, being 
carried off by the marauders, and he exclaimed; 
‘.Alas, poor Tartar!’ 

Fortunately for Hungary, the death of the 
great Khan recalled the leader of this invasion 
back to Tartary, where lie had tiis own game 
to play, and the country wa^ once more at peace. 
In the restoration of things, Bela IV. was mind¬ 
ful of the Tokay vineyards. He im]>orted from 
Italy a colony of veil-skilled vine-growers; and 
from this time the vine of the Hegyalia had its 
distinct and special nqmtation. To give some 
idea of the value ot these vineyards in the 
inuldle ages, it is on recoid that the tithe of 
the wine, vliich King Stephen had granted to 
the Bislipps of Ei laii, was reckoned in 1380 to 
be worth ten thousand pieces of gold. 

Down to the iniihUe of this century, when 
great territorial changes took place in ilungary, 
tiie rich vineyards of Tokay W'ere largely lield 
*l>y the king—that is to say tire Emperor of 
Austria—and by Ibe bishops and magnates ^ 
the land. The (’hurch especially took care to 
have its share. There is a story told that, In : 
I 1562, George Drcskorics, Bishop of Funfkii*chen> 

! who had a' vine-garden at Taliya, a favoured 
spot near Tokay, when assisting a4 tlre^ Council ; 
of Trent, presented the Pope with ^somc of his 
wine. Ills Holiness on tasting it* pronounced 
it to he nectar, surpassing all otiier wines, 
exclaiming: ‘Bummum Pontificem talia vina 
decent.’ 

The Tokay vintage begins generally in the 
third week in October, but sometimes even later, 
and there is a saying that the wine brought home 
on 8h*<lges is the best Practically speaking there 
are three l^inds of wine made in the district^ 
all fiDin the same grapes, but varying, according 
to tlie conditions of the vintage. The ‘Essent, 
or Imperial Tokay, is made of the dried berries- 
that have cracked iu September, retaining all 
their saccharine matter ; and then being care¬ 
fully selected, are placed in tubs with spigot 
holes, through which the juice is allowed 
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run from the weight of dhe fruit only, no 
.pressure being usecb It takes years of careful 
watchinu before this luscious liquid becomes 
drinkable wine, and, as a matter of fast, it rarely 
or never gets into the hands of the merchant 
The Ausbruch, which is really the wine generally 
received as Tokay, is itselr a costly product, 
evett in the district itself. It is mode by a 
certain admixture of dried berries with the 
wine-must of ‘xi good vintage. It is supposed 
to ^possess reinai'kablc restorative properties in 
sickness and old age. Another quality is the 
‘Dry Tokay' (Szamordui), which the bouquet 
and strength of the former wines without their 
sweetness. In making this kind the grapes are 
pressed as they come from^ the vineyard with¬ 
out any separation or addition of dried berries. 
The proportion of alcohol is from twelve to 
fifteen per cent. 

These ToJ^ay wines can ‘be kept to almost 
any age. At the death of the Sir Walter 
C. Trevelyan, the Well-khown teetotWJ:, in 1879, 
Tokay wine in perfect preservation was found in 
his cellar, whiclx wine had been brought to Eng- 
'land by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in the first 
half of last century. 

In the play of ‘High Life below Stairs,’ the 
butler offers his guest anything from ‘humble 
port to Imperial Tokay.’ And from many con¬ 
temporary allu.sion'i, there is reason to believe 
that the wine wtis bettor known in England in 
the last centuTW than in this. Groiiverneur Morris 
in his Diary, Witten during the French Revolu¬ 
tion, mentions haviqg bought at a cheap grocery 
shop in Paris a quantity of Imperial Tokay for 
twenty-five cents a buttle. This had been stolen 
from one of tbe royal palaces, and was known 
to have been a wedding present of Maria Theresa 
to her daughter, Marie-Anttduettc. A footnote 
adds that Mr Morris had sent this, together with 
other wines, to America, and that the cork of 
the last bottle, sealed with the double-headed 
eagle of Austria, was opened on the occasion of 
a wedding party in New York in 1848. 

This identical year of 1848, tbe great year of 
European revolutions, brought many changes to 
Hungary—permanent changes, which have recast 
her social condition. Formerly, the magnates 
bad everything their own way ; they had been 
in the habit of coming with their o\erbearnig 
retinues to make merry at the Tokay vintage ; 
the fruits of the earth were for them, and not 
for the serf, whose neck was under the heel 
of the noble.^: But the dawn of a new day was 
breaking.'* .^t the little town of Monok, Louis 
Kossuth was horn, in the year 1802. He grew 
up to be h reformer, as wc know ; and there 
were many who shared his views, even amongst 
the privileged classes—good men and true, such 
as Counts Bethlen, Teleki, Wesselenyi, Baron 
Eotvos, and the great patriot Szdehenyi. Tlie 
story of those days is well kuo«vn, with all its 
lights and shades, its mistakes and failures, au«I 
its final issue of conciliation and political success, 
under the guiding hand of the revered Dedk. 
It is all in the newspapers of yesterday ; but 
what a gulf separates the free<lom of to-day from 
ilb^ da% and evil past of only forty years 
ago! 

material results of 1846 were tremendous 
iu Husguiy. The session lands of the serfs, held 


on the intolerable condition of forced labour, 
became henceforth their freehold property, and 
eight millions of serfs received their freedom ! 

'' There is no part of Hungarj’’, )>eryiap8, where 
such a division of property exists as on the 
slopes of the Tokay hills. The easy and inex« 
pensive transfer of land and Uie registration of 
titles to estates, which obtain in liungory, has 
helped to promote this state of things. The 
peasant greatly affects his acre or tw^o of vine¬ 
yard ; the savings of many a long year have 
been treasure<l up to buy this source of income 
for his old age. But, alas! a scourge has fallen 
on the land, a scourge far worse than the devas¬ 
tating hoides of TarUirs, for it is an unseen 
insect which destroys root and branch of the 
precious vine, the mainstay of the peasant's 
industry. The phylloxera made its decided ap¬ 
pearance in this district about four years ago, 
and has alreaily wrought terrible destruction. 
Unless the Tokay wine-grower be rich enough 
and patient enough to replant with Aniericaii 
vines, there is nothing short of ruin before him. 
There is a tradition in the country that twice 
in the lapse of centuries the vines of tluj Ilegyalia 
have been destroyed, but no written records exist 
to prove of what nature was the visitation. 

It is curious that the true Magyar race, who 
speak the purest Hungarian, and arc the peasant 
proprietors in the county of Zemplin, form but 
a sniull ])roportion of the dwellers in the tow'n 
of Tokay. It is not' possible to find a moi'e 
nii.xed population, j To begin with, there are, or 
were, seventeen huiulred Jews, many of thciA 
of the poorest class, late importations fi’oiu tlie 
Maimat'os Mountains. There are Armenian mer¬ 
chants and Szcklers ; (Jerman traders from the 
Zip.s; Saxons from Transylvania; Slovaks and 
Rouiiuinians. The Galician Poles are the servants 
of the community; and there is to be fouml the 
inevitable gypsy, uliois the tinker, carrier, and 
above all, the niusician of Hungaiy. 


WARNED BY A MOUSE. 


The old manoi-house at Barton-Bridge, although 
one of the quaintest and most pictnres<iue houses 
in this side of the county, was not half so well 
known as it deserved to be. Cut off from the 
high-road by a clump of ancient and well-wooded 
wych-elms, the few travellera M'ho passed by the 
plantation gates jJodded or drove-wearily on up 
the steep hill beyond it, reached the top, admired 
the view away across the valley of the Bar, and 
little dreamed of what a curious old mansion lay 
hidden among the ti-ees. 

Its master and owner, John Trowbridge, was 
an old-fashioned bachelor, who prided himself 
on three good things—old books, old wine, and 
old friends; and though^ he had few of the last, 
and their visits were few and far between, he 
always boasted that they wem ‘ enough for 
him, and enough was as good as a feast.’ It 
was a lonely place, too, ten miles from the 
county town, and six from the station; while 
the whole hamlet of Barton consisted of about a 
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score of cottages, all clustered round the tiny 
church, half a mile down the valley helow. The 
Squire, therefore—as lie was everywhere called 
—when not busy in his library, troubled his head* 
about few things beyond his own domain, lived 
in a royal sort of cosy comfort on half his 
income; and gave up most of his time and 
thoughts to*the care of his niece and ward, Miss 
Grace Rivington, declaring at times she was the 
plague of,his life; and at others, that without 
her he didn’t know what would become of Barton 
manor. Left an orphan wlicn a 11161*6 child, 
with a fortune of twenty thousand pounds on 
coming of age, she ha«l grown up at last to be as 
wilful, high-spirited, aud charming a young lady 
as could be found in all the county-side. In 
short she w’os the old man’s pet, and managed by 
dint of coaxing, flattery, and scolding to have her 
ow'ii way ‘in tilings little or big,’ as John Trow¬ 
bridge often confessed. Ills favourite name for 
her was *lhe little witcli‘a uee hotly, but with 
a mind and a spirit in it big enougli and deter¬ 
mined enough to manage tlie most fussy and 
troublesome horse in the sbible, or out of it.’ 

These were the two w ho sat cliatting together 
one wintry evening in November, on the day of 
her coming of age, when, contrary to all custom 
in such cases, and in dcfianco of hL urgent 
entreaty, she ha«l insisted* on having no dinner¬ 
party and no birthday celebration ; but a quiet 
lime ‘just for ns two,’ she said ; ‘ami I can have 
you all to myself.’ Dinner wiv^ over, the wine 
and walnuts were on the table, am] that was 
wheeled up to the blazing wood-tire ; Graves, the 
butler, haa depaited, and at last she could speak I 
freely. | 

* My dear, dear uncle,* said she, * there never, 
never was, and never will he, anything half so 
beautiful as the necklace you gave me tliis morn¬ 
ing. 1 had it ill my pocket all dinner-time, and 
was longing to look at it the whole time.—But 
why did you spend so much money’’ 

‘Why, my deal ? Well, becau.''e you are sucli 
a naughty, ill-tempered, ugly little shrimp; aiid^ 
1 determined that people sitould look at your 
diamonds to-morrow, if they wouldn’t look atj 
you. As to money, bliild, I only had them reset;! 
they were my mother’s fifty years ago, and her I 
mother’s before that—a wedding present from ' 
that old Jack Trowbrklgc wliose eyes are now 
looking down at you from the other side of the 
rpom.' “Gentleman Jack” they ii.sed to call him ; 
when he came back fi-om India and brought the j 
diamomls >vith him.’ ! 

‘ Look !’ she said, taking them out of the dainty ! 
morocco cose—‘ see, how they shine hi the light! 
of the flre! I shall be as grand as a queen to-1 
morrow night at the ball; and in that lovely | 
dress from Paris, sO uncle ! the verj' happiei^t 

g irl in CdFiiwall! What can I say, what can I 
0 , to thank you —the dearest, goodest, wisest of 
old uncles?’ 

‘ Well, if you won’t have any more wine, Miss 
Grace Rivington, say good-night; be off to bed, 
and lock up your necklace in a safe place, and 
keep the key in your own pocket You’ll have 
a thousand things to do to-morrow'; so go now 


and get your Beauty-sleep, that you may look 
your best at night Half the women will go 
crazv* at the sidit of your necklace and gay 
feathers ; and all the men aliout your lovely face. 
—But mind, the first quadi UIe is for me.’ 

They chatted on for a while, and she playfully 
reminded him that only a niontli before lie had 
utterly refused to have a dance at the ma|ior- 
liouse, or to let the place be turned upside-down 
for any such nonsense. ^ ‘And ii^w*,’ she added, 

‘ here you are decking me out like a queen, and 
begging for a qua<Uflle ! ’ 

‘You’re a witch, my dear, neither more nor 
loss, and you 'know' it; and I am an old goose, 
and don’t know it; bo, good-night’ 

In less than an hour from that time the 
diamonds were safety locked «p in au old oak 
cabinet, and the happy owner, like most of the 
household, sound usk-ej^, and dreaming of all the 
joys of the coming njdl row. 

The moirow^ame, oh most to-morrows do, in 
good sea^.V''‘hcavy witfi clpiids at first, but 
slowly breaking out into Hunslilne at last Miss 
Grace Rivington, after her Beauty-sleep, came 
down radiant to breakfa'^t; and that being over,, 
sent off a special messenger to her special friend 
Florence, at the Grange, with the following b^ief 
note: * 

My bear Florrik—C ome over at once, if 
only for lialf an liour, and you shall see the 
loveliest necklace to be found in Cornwall I 
am to wear it to-night. ^ G. R, 

It w'as but a short walk from the Grange to 
the nmnor-honsc, and in Ics^ than an hour after 
the despatch of the note, the two friends were in 
full talk by the side of a roaring wood-fire in 
Grace’s own sanctum, a cosy, snug room, with oak 
panelling and old oak furniture, which opened 
out upon the lawn. The two girls were in high 
spirits ; the necklace was duly dduiired, looked 
at i^'ain and again, cprei'uDy ])ut aw’ay, and 
locked lip; and then came the discussion of 
dresses, tuces, and partners, about which last 
])oint theie was a considei'able differeuce of 
opinion, us gi'cat almost as the diflerence in the 
personal a]>pearance of the ladies themselves. In 
that difference, in fact, lay the 8ti*eiigth of the 
friendship. Florrie ivas a tail dark brunetk^ 
with an abundance of black liair; n loud, rathS:* 
masculine voice, and a still more masculine 
manner, dress, and tastes. 

‘And now, Grace,’ she said at last, ‘put away 
all the fal-lals, and 1 ’ll tell you all about yester¬ 
day’s doings, when you shut yoifrself^iip like 
a hermit, instead of being out in the finest run 
for tlie season. There were iuiir of ns from the 
Grange, and about twenty other I'ed-coats, bi^ides 
CharUe Burton and a couple of niili^-iiien; 
and we went straight away for Barton Edge, a 
downright spin of fifty minutes without a check. 
Tlieii we rail Jiim in, and killed in the open. 
Coming back, we found again—another forty 
minutes; Iwt him, and then home hy the harvest- 
field, where Jack and 1 and the two militanes 
went in for a rat-hunt with a couple of 
terriers.’ 

‘ Glad you enjoyed it, my dear j but no rata 
for me; X hate the very sight of one. The 
mice behind this old wainscot are bad enough, 
and terrify me out of my wits sometimes. I am. 
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.•etwUy afraid of tliam, uncle won’t have 
a aingle cat in th'e«plaoe, bo that we are fairly 
overrun witfe them. Ten to one, if I only open 
^e door of the old press, out hies a .mouse, and 
away I go as fast as ray legs will carry me.’ 

*0 Grace! what a cowm^ ; afraid of a mouse ! 
Never mind, dear; with that necklace on to- 
night} you ’ll cai*ry all before you—red coats and 
black, old stagers aud young dandies ; they 11 
all" fall in lov^ with that charming little witch 
of ^a face of yours. You won’t be afraid of them^ 
mice or no mice. I shall stand no chance ; but 
it’s time for me to be off; so, good-bye, luy 
dear, until eight r.M. —1 shall come early. Ill 
go out by the window and cut across the 
Uwn.’ 


It was six o’clock p.m.. and Grace Rivington, 
after an ea^Jy dinner, had ^ne np to her own 
room for the important and lal&ious work of 
dressing for her first lalL It bah<s^'en a fine 
calm day for November; the fire of wood ha<l 
all but died out, and the win<low was still aiar 
.as her friend had left it in the morning. Ihit 
as it grew darker and colder, and the serious 
business of the night had to be begun, Grace 
closed and fastened it, and going to the opposite 
side of the room, sat down in front of a large 
ehevai glass, and, os many a pretty girl has done 
before, took a calm survey oi herself, and deter¬ 
mined, to wear the white dress. As she looked 
at the glass, into which the iliekering fire now 
and then threw a fitful touch of light, she was | 
Buddenly startled by a slight rustling sound 
behind her, as a mouse clashed out and scampered I 
across the floor; and then, turning her head,: 
she saw, to her utter horror, a pair of eyes watch-! 
ing her from one corner of tlie room, among 
the curtains, whei'e the mouse had sprung out! 

For a moment she was utterly paralysed with 
dread ; and not daring, or able, to move, was about 
to cry out for help. Luckily for her, the cry 
was stifled ; and then, with a sort of desperate 
courage, she turned luick to her old position, and 
i^ain looked into the glass, as if nothing hod 
happened. At the very first glance, the two 
terrible eyes seemed to be still fixed on her from 
wiong the dark folds of the curtain ; and she 
BDuddered as she looked. It wa<4 cleoi'ly some 
scoundrel who had hidden himself there for some 
plan of robbery, and her life for the moment was 
in his hands; and all depended on her success 
or fmlure in^ lulling him into a belief that his 
preeence'had not been detected. 

After a minute of sharp tliought, her usual reso¬ 
lute will pievailed; her courage rose, and her plan 
was formed. Without rising fi’om her chair, she 
drew up to her side a small writing-table, calmly 
lighted a wax candle, and began writing a series 
ot pi'etended notes, sealing and addressing each, 
as u fur the post. Over tlie fourt>li of these notes 
she seemed to take much trouble, and, as if not 
satisfied with it, began to read aloud short bitb 
of it ns she went on, with an occasional word of 
comment: ‘We depend on your being here, my 
dear Jennie, in go<m time to-night, whatever the 
wejdther be ; and I send this by a special messen- 

f f to say that we shall keep you until to-morrow. 

have neaps of birthday presents to show you, 
Mtd , th« lovsHest diamond necklace.’ As she 


uttered these last words, she suddenly stopped, and 
said, as if in a whisper to herself: ‘Why, what 
a goose I am! Old Foster the jeweller has never 
> sent back the rings and necklace, though he faith¬ 
fully promised I should have them in good time 
this morn mg. Jane must go for tliem at once, 
or I shall not get them in time.’ 

Then, having sealed up aud directed the last 
of her pretended notes, she walked with trem¬ 
bling steps to the bell-rope, pulled it, waited for 
a moment, and next unlocked a drawer and took 
out her jewel-ca«e. As she did so, the door 
oj^ned, and the servant ai>peurcd. ‘Jane,’ said her 
mistress, ‘tell Hichoril to take this note to the 
Grange, and this to ])r Forbes’s at once. Ther$ 
are no answers ; but as he comes back, call at 
Foster the watchmaker’b with the other note, and 
ask for my rings and necklace which he had to 
clean. As it’s getting late, he had better take 
the pony. The necklace he can put into this 
box ; Foster lias the key.’ And w’itli these words . 
she huinled to the servant her ])recious jewel-case. 
In another moment tlie door was shut, and Grace 
once more alone, witli the pair of eyes watching 
her intently from behind the curtain. 

The owner of the eyes had seen and heanl all 
that ha<l happened, and though slightly puzzled, 
thought it best not to move as yet; especially as 
he saw that the young lady was calmly going 
on with her toilet and had lighted two wax 
cumlles. 

Meanwhile, .Taue luTself was slightly puzzleil, 
but, being a well-tiained servant, obeyed her 
mistress’s ordeis. ‘Here, Hidiard,’ suhi she; 
‘Miss Grace says y^’i-e to take tlie pony as 
simrp os you can aim leave these notes at the 
Gmngc and at old Forbes’s ; and as you come 
back, call at Foster's lor some rings and a neck¬ 
lace that’s to go into this case.’ 

In live minutes he was on his way. The three 
notes he carried with him weiv duly delivered, 
aud read with amazement by the recipients. The 
one to Dr Forbes lan thus: 

My dkar Doctor— Don’t lx* alarmed though 
I beg you to come straight to the manor-house 
when yon have read this. Say nothing to the 
servants, but make your way tiuietly up to the 
Oak lioom, wliei'e 1 wait your coming. Uncle is 
away at the magisU'ates’ meeting. Lose not a 
moment. Gracj£ Rivinuton. 

The second note w'as this: 

My ukareht Fi.orrie —A mouse has got into 
the Oak Room, aud here 1 am a prisoner; send 
your two bi'othci'S at (nice to deliver me —at once, 
— Ever your affectionate Grace. 

Foster the watchmaker, utterly and hopelessly 
puzzled, read as follows : 

Mr Foster, take the box which the bearer will 
give you to Barnet, the-parish constable ; tell him 
to bring it here to the manor-nouse at.'^ice. 

G. Bivinuton. - 

Old Forbes was the first to recover from his 
amazement and, after a moment's thought, to 
hiUTV down from his sui^ery and rush out of 
the house—armed with a cose of instrument and 
his biggest stick—without a word to wife or 
servant or to himself, but, ‘Wlmt on earth k 
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that witch of a giri up to nowl’ He ran as 
hard as he could, and in ten minutes, red-hot 
and breathless, reached the hall door of the 
manor-house, where he was well known. • 

‘Parker,’ said he to the astonished footman, 
‘Miss Grace says I am to go straight to her 
room without being announced. I know iny 
way.’ Then he walked quietiy- up-stairs au<l 
knocked at the door of the Oak Uooui, and at 
once entei'ed. 

His patient, with a pale face, and her long hair 
fitreaming down over her shoulders, was sitting 
in a low chair in front of the mirror; the fire 
had died out into white ashes, and the dim light 
of the two wax caudles left half tlie room in 
dorknesa 

‘Grace, what has happened 1 Are you ill— 
here, all alone V 

And then came a dead silence, more terrible 
than any speech. She tried to speak, but for 
many minutes the effort was vain, and ended 
in a few broken sobs and still more broken 
w^ords. While the agony of suspense and fear 
laste<I, she had bravely kept up her courage ; 
but now with safety had come the reaction. 
Her nerves, after being strung up to the highest 
pitch, suddenly collapsed ; and the docttir was | 
fairly puzzled. But ut last, after a 8hai*p effort, 
came an intelligible sound, and she stammered 
out: ‘Not ill, doctor, not ill; and not alone; 
he is there beliiud tlie curtains !’ 

Before he could ask “Who or what is behind 
the curtayisl’ out stepped ^Ir Sikes, to answer 
for himsA, a common roadside tramp of the 
lowest o^iy who that very moining had begged 
for iirokcn victuals at the kitchen door and been 
rewarded with beer in honour of the day. ‘ All 
right, governor,’ says Sikes; ‘you needn’t make 
no fuss. 1 ain’t done no harm to the young lady; 
and the winder bein’ oi>eu, you see, 1 only come 
in to get a rcat’ 

But at this moment there was a sudden and 
treiuendoub clatter on the staii-s, and in rushed 
not only the two brother^ from the Grange*and 
the parish constable, but the whole troop of 
terrineil servants. In the midst, however, of all 
the noisy confusion, congratulations, and outcries 
that followed, Sikes continued his speech, witli 
the same unblushing impudence as he had begun 
it; ‘And to tliink, now, of being took in by that 
there young gal, a-knowdn’ all the time that 1 
behind the curtains, and she ready to drop 
at a mouse ! ’ 

When Grace had reluctantly swallowed a glass 
of wine, recovered herself enough to tell her 
brief story and regain her biiinday. necklace, 
then arose a fierce discussion os to what was to 
be done with Mr Sikes. 

‘ Cunstabley said the old doctor, ‘ tie that 
fellow’s hoiKis behind him and lo^ him up in 
the Clink until the Squire comes home; and 
first give him a ^K)d ditching in the hoi'se-pond.’ 

But Wien the^vagubond altered his tune, and 
put on such a piteous look, and told such a 
miserable whining ta'ie of starvation and misery, 
that Grace’s voice prevailed; though he did not 
escape his taste of the pond. 

‘Let him go, let him go,’ she said; ‘and take 
him away at once, before tlie Squire comes bock, 
which he may do at any minute.—And now, all 
my dear go^ friends, a thousand thanks to you, 


every one! But hejrone, all of you, for the clo^^' 
has struck seven, and I haye to be dressed befo^^ 
eight!’ • : 

in spite of all difficulties, however, Miss Ombe ' 
Rivington, in her white^dress and wearing her 
diamond necklac^ was the admiration of all. 
beholders that night at the hall. She danced 
many dances, and not a few with Charlie Burton^ 
who after his marriage told me this true story. 


AN HYDRAULIC RAILWAY. 

The idea of a railway in which the carriages 
should be propelled by hydraulic power, whilst 
the resistance duo* to friction on the rails should 
be greatly reduced by the substitution of sliding 
surfaces for wheel^ a film of water being at 
all times intei poy^ between slides and rail, is 
due to Moi^ieiir Girard, an eminent Frencli 
hydrauH^c ’Engineer, aisd dotes some forty years 
back. Slioi tly liefore the outbieak of the Franco- 
German War, Monsieur (hrard commenced the 
construction of a line on Ins system between 
Pans and Argenteuil; but during the* hostilities 
that ensued the ^’orke were destroyed and tlie 
engineer killed. Owing to Monsieur Girard’s 
death, the invention fell into abeyance, until 
recently revived by Moftsieur Barr4, a‘ former 
colleague. At the Paris Fxliibition of *1689, a 
sliort line on this system attmeted considerable 
intei’est; whilst no visitor to th# Exhibition held 
in Eiiuburgh in 1890 can have failed to notice 
tins novel iimovation in* tlie modes of rapid 
transit. 

Beiore passing to an examination of the special 
features of the invention, and its advances 
ami adaptability under general or exceptional 
conditions of working or surroundings, we will 
briefly lay before our readere a succinct account 
of the general principle of tlic new railway. 

Two particular points of novelty claim atten¬ 
tion—tlie sliding surfaces in substitution fcfr 
wheels, and the means of propulsion. Dealing 
first with the‘patinsk or sliding surfaces, each car¬ 
riage is fitted with four or six sliding shoes, which 
glide along a broad fiat rail, a thin film of water 
being continually forced by hydraulic pressure 
betw'een the shot and the upper surface of the 
rail, so that the carriage may be said to float 
along its rails ; the motion closely resembling 
tlie pleasant easy passage of a sleilge across 
smooth ice. It may here be not^jl that Monsieur 
Girard at the commencement of ‘his experi¬ 
ments proposed to float liivS carriages on com¬ 
pressed air, but speeilily abanduued*thi8 mediuid 
in favour of water under pressure, as a means 
of reducing to the lowest practicable limit the 
friction between the supports of hU cairiages 
and the rails beaiing them. The quantity of 
water requirgd to maintain a constant film 
tween the ‘patin’ and rail-8Ui*face is necessarily 
very coritiderable, and is supplied by a tender 
accompanying the train, and charged with pressure 
at intervals. In the case of trains iimning con- 
sideiable distances, a steam-engine is.reqtiired on 
the tender to maintain the requisite pressure 
without stopple. 

Without going into minute technical details as 
to the shoes, we may state that every precaution 
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^ been taken in their design to minimise the all noisO) dust^ and smoke. The inventors i^re 
'•ewnmption of waten; and that arrangements sanguine of attaining rs high a speed as one 
are made all^ along roe line for catching the hundred and twenty miles per hour, with the 
eifoended water in troughs, with a view to its greatest facility for bringing the train quickly to 
nuhsequent utilisation. <* a stand-still 

Turning, now, to the means of propulsion. Tiiese qualifications would appear to eminently 
Each carnage is furnished beneath its seats with ht the gliding railway for service in cities and 
what 4niay be termed a straight turbine, that tunnels, where noise and smoke form, so serious 
is, a strut bar running the greater pai-t of its a drawback ; and we understand that the new 
length, and fumv^hed on either side w'lth a series project has been favourably regarded by so 
of cqp-like recesses iu front of each other, and great an authority ou railway matters as Sir 
comparable to a water-wheel whose circumfer- Edward Watkin, whose connection with the 
.enee has been flattened, ami to which a second nndei^romid railways of London ami with the 
water-wheel similarly treated has been secuix'd proposed Channel Tunnel doubtless indicates that 
back to back. Jets placed at intervals along the lie has recognised tlie advantages which would 
Hn«j and under conshlerable hy<lmulic pressure, accrue to thet-e important undertakings from the 
iihpii^e on these 'series of cup^, and impart adoption of a means of locomotion at once noise- 


great impetus to the carnages. Ingenious ar¬ 
rangements are made for «>^ening and closing 


les^, smokeless, and expeditious. 

Jt would, in conclusion, be idle to assume 


the jets. ^ A liver placed in front, of the train that the new railway will not have its dilli- 
opens tiie jets as it passes over tW*m, whilst a rulties to contend with ; the working of so 
similar mediaijical cotttiiyance placed TER'the rear much hydi-aulic plant in severe frosts must of 
of the train closes the jets when the train has necessity be faced and overcome ; and the question 


duly passed over them. 


of cost, boEh as i-eganls maintenance and working 


• Into the numerous devices and adjustments expenses, will require careful examination, 
requisite to secure the eflicicnt working of this The means of locomotion iu large cities are 
part of the gliding railway, it. is foreign to our many and various, and each year seeing to in¬ 
purpose to enter ; sufficient to point out that creobc their number, fi(un the inugnificent over- 

C it mechanical r^ource h.is been brought to liead r.iilways of New York to wliat a French 
r oh^ these details;' and tlie regularity and writer has desciibe»l ‘les afireux fconteiTains 
efficacy with which they have operated in the du M<*tropoliUin de Londi-es’ We have, more- 
lines already kid down on thU system testify over, tramways of ever\' cla'«—drawn by horses, 
abundantly to •the skill and ability of the steam, or cledric cngiiK's; or, ag.iin, by cables 
designers. —all of which closcdy compete uitU ^ehicula^ 

A special feature in connection with the tratlic and sU^ainboat scivice for our carrying- 
vehicles employed on the new ck'ss of railway trade. Amongst such numerous ami ])owcrful 
now under considemtion - we had almost said rivak, the progress of the new hydraulic gliding 
* rolling stock’—is their lightness. t)wing to the railway will be watched with no small inteivs^ 
entire absence of all jar, shock, and vibration, and its c&n^r will l>e followed, not merely by 
the carriages admit of considerably Ic'is solid engineers, but by the public at large with keen 
framing than in the case of their prototypes attention, 
on ordinary lines. Not only does a considerable 

saving in first cost result from such economy rrTiTi' wtanT 

in construction, but a permanent reduction in I^THENI(JHT. 

dead-weight to be ImuTed forms a favourable As I cuter Uie 8hadow.v poitals of Night, 
item in the advantages of tht invention. To stray in her solitudes ^Ast, 

A farther feature of economy is the saving p^le Memory whisi^ets a vanished delight, 
of all oil ami grease required for lubricating And summons a shade from the post, 
the wheels, an item of cost in the v'orking 

expenses of railways wlucli would fairly astonish bo ' my Marguerite jilays: the sweet jiassion and skill 
those unacquainted with the heavy sums aimu- That we lovetl speak again in her art. 
ally disbursed by our leading lines for such com- How the strains of her violin sound, at her will, 
l^ratively minor stores. Like the chords of a human heart! 

The excellent and efficient brake-power in- „ . , , , . » 

herent to'the gliding railway deserves some It m only a dream, such os travelleis say 

passing noticJ, as it entirely obviates any Tlnrst gives in the lands of the sim ; 
necessity for- other brakes, being in itself both 

ample and 8j«edy. Nothing further is requisite ^he music and gloiy are done ! 
beyond stopping the flow of water between the j jefs passionate woi-ds, 

gluhng shoe and the rail, the fi-ietion Utwoen „ ^ 

shoe and rails on dispersion of the filin of w^ter ^ j 

nenally between them being quite 8“^"* t" That wake in the morniffg gray, 
bring the tram to a stand-still in a very short »o j .. 

time. ' _ Where the far-distant Alps seem a oloud-land of snow. 

Amongst the special advantages claimed by Are a lake, and a valley so fair, 
its introducers for this new competitor ns a And a sculptured stone, with its record of woe, 

means of popular locomotion, we have alreatly to tell she is sleeping there. 
meotioQed the absence of all vibration and jar, W. Sow Grimob. 

together with side rolling motion ; to these may - --_ —--- : 

he added the pleasant gliding motion, compar- Printed and Published by W. & K. Chahbers, Limited, 
able to ideighing over ice; and the absence of 47 Paternoster Bow, Loksob ; and EuixBVaaa 
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THIS YEAE’S PRAIRIE HARVEST. 

Jtssir M. E Saxby. 

Anything more beautiful, nioi*c inspirin" almost, 
than the prairie-lands at harvest-tune- in a year 
such as tliis has been—can scarcely be imagined. 
Far as eye can reach, spread the fields of yellow 
grain, swaying ami rustling as tlic breeze fiits 
over the full and ripened cars, bringing with it 
the perfume of a thopsand wihl-ilowers and 
grasses which bloom on the virgin savannas. 
1 thought that earth had nefer sent heavenward 
a sweeter incense than the brenthings of Nature 
rising from those li.irvest-fields. 

Canada North-weat is jubilant over the golden 
grain whith she has joyfully gathered into 
her barns. The i-ain** have heen plentiful this 
season, and have amply compensateil for the 
comparative absence ot snow during the winter. 
A scarcity of snow i-s a serious calamity to prairie 
farmers, the irrigation of their lands depending 
as much upon the winter snows as on the summer 
rains. Those prairies are a pitiful sight in a dry 
season—tlie ground all pnrche<l and gaping ; the 
grain stunte<l and brown ; the grass shrivelle*! tft 
its r(M)ts ; the fire-fiend triumphing over beneficent 
water-spints; stock niadilcned and lust for lack of 
water; settlers depressed through the failure of 
their crops. 

Folks who grimiblo over the dreariness of a 
white-robeil earth tlii'ough long cold months 
should remember betimes liow' much they owe 
to the kindly snows, which are really blessings 
in disguise! 

The grain ripens very rapidly iij the North¬ 
west, and is dropping from the ear almost when 
it is * hardening therefoi*o, harvest operations 
mnst be ^one in lAstc. ^le alm<j«.t universal use 
of expensive machines for cutting and binding, 
&c., goes to prove thai. farming out West ‘pays* 
on the whole ; but when a very abundant harvei«t 
is to be garnered, there is always need of extra 
labourers; and farm-hands can always earn 
enormous wages during the autumn, particularly 
in Manitoba. • 


As I pa'j^dl along, I saw two, or four, or even 
six oxeirfor horses) yoSt d t<^ether,*and dr^ging 
great machines along fudds of standing grain; and 
as the mighty ‘rigs’ moved onward, strips 
earth were shorn of their beauteous di’ess, which 
fell along the trac]^ in rows of sheaves, symwetri* 

I cal in shape, uniform in size, neatly tied up, and 
I laid in rigid order at ec^unl distances from one 
another. • 

There was no apprehension this eeasoti of 
prairie fires, which wrought siich devastation 
huit year; but 1 heard a great deal about the 
frosts, and I saw some df their results—on a 
small scale. Judging by these, I fear *a frost’ 
widespread must be os bad as a fire. Fortu¬ 
nately, the frosts have been jKirtial and limited, 
an<l though they Imve withered the ho])eR of a 
few individual farmei*8, as a whole the North¬ 
west has ftulfered very slightly from this cause. 
In many cases the evil might have been averted 
on the Smaller farms, where the fi-ost has been 
most felt 

‘ Canny ’ farmers, tifught by experience, can tell 
when a frost-wind may be coming their way, and 
they prepare for it They lay a row of ‘smudges* 
along the wind-side of their fields of grain* (a 
smudge is a little pile of dry grass, sticks, clods 
of enith, any rubbish, in fact, that will raise a 
smoke when lighted). The ice-wind stealing 
along t«) blight the field is met by^the smoke, and 
comp«ne<l to carry its genial warmth t<9 the grain 
in place of the deadly breath of ‘a'frost!* I saw 
a large field thus guarded. Thero*had been a 
frost in the previous night, and the men 
been alert keeping their .smudges going with the 
mo.st perfect success. Fr(‘sh piles of rubbish were 
lying reaily if reiiuire<l; but fortunately the 
frost did not '^sit that locality again. Two miles 
farther onf a neighbouring field, left to itself, had 
sufTcretl, and its owner was bewailing his hard 
fate. 

No precautions can be taken against hail 
showers, and these are as destructive as the freet- 
winds, though more limited in their operations. 
One day a shower of those cruel crystals passed 
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th6 spot 1 stood upon. could hesT the 
iwi^ and rattle they juade, could see the fierce 
sun-rays flash > and scintillate among them. We 
were* amazed that no particle of hail fell on u& 
The fid^e of a field of *heat half a mile beyond 
was * visi^ ’ by a few hailstones from that shower 
—haiUtones as large as gooseberries and wicked 
as buUets. Five miles across the prairie I saw 
(two days later) what that same shower bad done 
to a crop which had promised glorious things 
befoi4 the visitation. The grain was lying broken 
imd beaten to the so<V; the potatoes and turnips 
were scattered over the earth, shorn of their green 
tops; some chickens were pelted to death; a 
garden over which ipuch care had been expended 
was a dismal wilderness ; the wootlen walls of the 
house were marked by tb§^ Imilntoncs as if a 
shower of parpy ‘spent’ slide, had,been rained 
upon them. It was a sad scene ;(^but my pity 
was lost in admiratUn o£' the manner*’.’n which 
the strong-souled farmer—a man without means 
beyond what cam^ to him from the land he was 
cultivating—bore his loss and spoke of the future. 
Verily, the true Noi th-wester is a Titan in mind 
as well as in body; and we are'glad to know that 
for one man who may have suffered there are 
twenty ■ who are rejoicing over well-stocked 
barns. 

Strange to tell, a large proportion of the best 
grain this seasontwas‘seU-sowii.’ The crops last 
year were so bad that in many cases it was not 
worth while to reap, and the grain was left to drop 
where it stood. Fi'om the seed thus left grew 
' some of the goodly crops of this year ; and the 
North-we^t farmers have thus made the great 
discovery that the best crops are those raised from 
grain sown on stubble. A prairie philosopher 
explains the matter thus: ‘ When the ground is 
not ploughed or harrowed, the moisture of the 
autumn and winter remains undauiuished; also 
the stubble holds its weight of snow, and this snow 
is a protection against the wind for the young 
grain coming up.’ , 

; CuTiously enougli, these self-sown fields were 
free from the plague of ‘pig-weed,’ which was 
^reading itself destructively in the adjacent fields. 
These fields had been ploughed, and the seed 
sown after the usual method. The philosopher 
explains that on ploughed land the weed stai-ts 
with the same advantages as the grain, anci being 
of faster growth, soon chokes out the legitimate 
crop. But en stubble tlie wheat gets a fair 
start of its noxious rival, and is in possession of 
thOi field before the weed lias pierced the surface of 
the earth. Thus the ‘choking-out’ is all on the 
right side when the grain is drilled into stubble 
or left to sow itself. 

This pig-weed (a species of Chenopodium, or 
Goose-foot) is a great nuisance, ana does not 
seem to be ‘ understood.’ It grows very rapidly, 
and soon smothers up all other plaut^. Thero 
seems no way of getting rid of it except by 
pulling it up when it is very young. It strikes 
Hs roots deep and fast into the soil, and it grows 
to the height of four and five feet When pressed 
and s^^d, it makes a nourish^g ‘ green feed ’ for 
iise; and .the animals eat it greedily in 
'iiksji ffcMBk. a single blade of pig-weed grows 
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on viv^n soil, they told me; but no sooner is 
the earth turned over, no sooner does the edge of 
a farm implement furrow the sod, or a wheel 
b^ak the turf by a ‘ trail,’ than up springs the 
pig-weed. 

Natural hay is abundant and of excellent 
quality this season; for the ‘slews’ had been 
under water for months, and the grass upon them 
w'as us soft and green as that of an English lawn. 
(A ‘slew’is a slight depression in the ground 
where water accumulates, and I fancy the word 
is a corruption merely of ‘ slough.’) In May, the 
young farmers were bathing in a slew, where in 
August they were driving their mower and team 
of oxen! 

On the Indian Eeserves the crops were as good 
as elsew’here. The ‘straw'was not so tall; but 
the wheat and oats bad ‘headed’ beautifully. 
Indeed, the Bed Men’s fields could bear com¬ 
parison with those of the crofters, if not with 
those of the experienced Canadians. 

I brought home from the island of Vancouver 
a head of oats which looks like a little sheaf, is 
over six feet tall, and is the product of one earl 
I gathen^d it at random from a field where I saw 
llie tops of men’s hats bobbing about, and dis¬ 
covered that men were walking through the corn 
with those hats on their hea<lK! 

The harvest in Eastern Canada, we were told, 
has not been so good as that of tlie North-west; 
therefore, reports from the older provinces must 
not be under&tofMl to include the Dominion as a 
whole. A significant fact is that emigrants— 
chiefly of the farnif.ig class—from East Canada 
and from the States are pouring into the Far 
West-north-west. There is room enough and to 
spare ; but what is better still, there is bread 
enough and to spare. 


THE LAST KING OF YEWLE. 

CHAPTER V.—THE NEW MASTER. 

Fop the space of a minute a dead silence fell on | 
all who were present at Ibi^ startling and un¬ 
accountable discovery. Kicliard King was the 
first to move. He approached to the chair which 
had contained the dead master of Yewle, and 
narrowly scanned it and the immediate surround¬ 
ings. He noticed that tlie chair had been turned 
a few inches towards the casement, and the half- 
smoked cigar which had been held in the dead 
man’s fingers had been dropped on the fioor. 
The casement next received his attention. It 
fastened by two bolts within, and could not have 
been opened from tbe outside except by breaking 
the thick plate-glass. It stood wide open now. 
After examining these things, Bichard King, pale 
and steiTi, turned to the silent crowd until his 
eye restefl on the butler. ‘ Who has had the key 
of this room since I was here yesterday!’ he 
demanded. 

‘ No person has had the key,’ was thb prompt 
answer. ‘ It has not been one second out of my 
possession.—Moreover, Mr Bichard, you yourseii 
were the last that asked to see the master.^ 

‘Are you sure the casement was then fastened}’ 
‘As sure as I am that it is now o^n, sir.’ 

‘I can bear witness,’ observed Francis Gray, 

‘ that it was fastened at nine o’clock last night.’ 
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THE LAST KING OF YEWLK 


Wfll 


to the 0n(ler of 6lie body Mr Howikb 
K ing. * 

* it ain’t o’ no use,’ saiS the spokesman of tho 
party on a Saturday evening when thev had 
received' their wages. ‘ I, for one, Mr iCing, 
don’t intend to go on this job o’ Monday any 
further.’ 

The other men unanimously announQpd the 
same resolution. 

‘Very well, go,' answered Eichard fiing. *I 
can find others.’ * * 

They went; alid after a preparatory bath and 
toilet, that improved hi^ appearance, Kichard 
King walkeil over to the vicarage. 

Francis Gray was in London now, having lost 
no time in leaving Yewle when he found this 
neiv master unceremoniously take up his resL 
deuce there ; and King was a daily visitor at the 
vicarage. He was a little embarrassed in regard 
to the cuni^ on the strength of his 

expectation^ he had some time promised 
living^..but, on the (j^her^iund, he saw how the 
obligation of fulfilling that promise would help 
him in liis suit for Agnes ^ng. Where could 
they remove to so fitly as to the Hall ? . 

He was in ill humour this evening, on account 
of the conduct of the men, and it took som^ effort 
to clear his couhtenance bc’forc be entered the 
vicarage. With all his cleverness, and with all 
bis solicitude to make himself acceptable in that 
house, he did not know how abhorrefit to the 
ladies was the work which he was engaged upon. 
He was not long there when die leferi’ed to it 
Mrs King liud left the room ; and turning to 
Agnes with a look of concern, he said : 'Another 
week gone and no result I begin to be fairly 
astounded, Agnes.' And the boors actually re¬ 
fused this evening to continue the work on 
Monday,’ 

A look of sickness came for a moment into the 
girl’s face. She heHluted before she spoke. ‘Mr 
King,’ she said, ‘ lia.s jt not gone far enough 1 It 
is horrible to be digging and dri^ging like that 
day after day. Some day the mystery will be 
cleared up, and what will it all aiiiouiit to ? 
Merely the siinjde jiielancholy fact that Uncle 
Kowan is dead ; and we know that already!’ 

‘‘Yes; we know it, we know it,* he quickly 
answereil; ‘ but you cannot see all that efej^nds 
on—on finding the body—-besides giving It a 
Christian burial.’ 

No; thank Heaven! the poor girl did not 
know, or dream. 

‘Would you abandon this hoiTible search—to 
make me grateful to you?’ ehe^pleaded, desror- 
ately—for the form of words was one she had 
much thought over, and shrunk from. 

‘To make you grateful, Agnes?’ he answered 
softly. ‘Ah yes—surely, suiely!’ 

‘Inen you will abandon it?’ 

She was crimson to the eyes, but was resolute 
not to falter ^ill slic had his promise. He gave 
it at once; and Agnes was as conseloua as he was 
tiiat the dK)u<l was tightening. He went back to 
the Hall in good spirits that nighty tbiuking less 
of the promise he had made than of the distance 
by which the girl was thereby drawn closer to 
him. i 

But that he felt himself bound by the promise ] 
only 06 far as the girl’s observation extended was ' 
evident from his manner of spending the next ^ 


Bichard King turned to liim sharply and, as 
several though^ atspiciously. ‘How do you 
know that, Mr Gray ?^he inquired. 

‘ I was walking in fron£ of the hoiwe,’ answered 
Gray, dropping his voice, ‘and yielded to the 
impulse to look in at iny dead friend. The case¬ 
ment was quite secure, and-—and the body was 
where you saw it, in that chair.’ 

‘This Is a most extraordinary occurrence,’ said 
the coi*oner. ‘Of course^ if the body cannot be 
found, there can be no inquest—What is to be 
done, Mr King?’ 

‘The police must be sent for at once,’ Bichard 
King answered in a clear hard voice ; ‘ there has 
been some foul-play here.—Hand the key of that 
door to me.’ 

‘ I don’t know your right to demand it just j'el, 
Mr Bichard King,’ replied the old butler with 
hot face. 

‘ I am Mr Rowan King’s nearest relative.’ 

‘There’s a nearer one than yon, Mr Richard, 
though he is not here to-day. And I firmly 
believe, moreover, tliat Mr Ilowtin is as iniicn 
alive this morning—wherever he is—as you are. 
He isn’t the first of his family the thing has 
happened to.’ 

‘Take your rubbishy story to the servants’ 
hall,’ said Richard King, losing his temper. 

Now, it was the fact that every person present 
was aware of the peculiar fatality of the King 
family, and there, was no doubt that the butler’s 
declaration made an iiiiiiression. There was just 
as little doubt that Richard King’s loss of tenq'ier 
inspired an opinion not in 1A» favour—an opinion 
that the owncrsliip of l^ewle was too near his 
grasp to be surreiidered without a contest. 

All the same no objection could be made to his 
resolution to bring the police on the ground. Iii 
au hour they were at Yewle and iu full possession 
of all the facts. Stokes fouml a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity of impressing his own view of the case 
upon tlie olUcers, which was, that if Mr Rowan . 
was not discovered among the woods—which had | 
been his favourite haunts—they might comrfinle ! 
he had gone off again on his wanderings, and 
would return to Ycule—Hcaven knew when ! 

As Richard King instructed the oHicers accord¬ 
ing to his own view, a minute and exhuustiye 
search was commenced, first in the house, next 
in the grounds, and gradually enlarging the circle 
of search until every inch of the park might be 
said to have been carefully inspected. The result 
was a perfect blank. Richard King was not 
satisfied yet that all that- was necessary had 
been done. Wherever a spadeful of fresh earth 
appeared in the gardens or grounds, he caused the 
soil to be dug up ; whei*ever there was a drop of 
water on the estate, in ditch, or stream, or pond, 
be had it minutely searched and dragged. 

As this gliastly work went on, even the men 
employed upon it, liberally as they w’ere paid, 
began to grumble anil to give unmistakable 
signs U>^ their employer that they were losing 
the ‘stomach’ for it On seeing this, he tried 
another plan, which was nightly discussed in 
the Kintf$ Arms at the village with a freedom 
of rustic comment which Richanl King would 
not have liked to hear. He gave the men spirits, 
and it .began to be noticed that he fortified 
himself with frequent applications of the same 
stimulant ‘Lastly, he promised a liberal reward 
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tEree hours. With a bottle and glass beside him, 
he sat in Howan King’s chair in the study, facing 
the casement, a^d iharhfing out, in his thoughts, 
evei*y,patb that could be taken from that spot 
and every place the patha might lead to. ' *lf his 
body is at the bottom of the sea, 1 will bring it 
up to the surface !’ 

He staggered up to his bedroom at two in the 
moming„and slept till the church bell across the 
park was nugfng for service. 

It l^came necessary now to take some steps 
' with wgard to the property, of VliicU for so far 
Richard King was only .presumptive owner. Tlie 
family solicitor came to Yewle and held a private 
inquiry into the death of Rowan King. Richard 
King declared that there coukl^ he no doubt of 
his being dead—but Richard was, of course, an 
interested party. Dr Hayle, however, was certiiin 
Rowan King was dead ; he Jiud not examined 
him, he said, and was not in a position to speak 
as to the*cAUse of death; but it wka a lifeless 
body he saw in that ^hair He had vp«/*en to 
Francis Gray, and showed a letter from him 
bearing the same witness. The opinion of the 
old butler was disregarded by the man of busi¬ 
ness, who now declared that, on the evidence ho 
had hj^ard, he would proceed to have the late Mr 
King^s W'iU proved. ^ 

‘Had he made a will?’ asked Richard King, 
concealija^ his anxiety by walking across to a 
window an<l looking out 

* Ves; strangely enough, too, the will was 
made and executed on the very day of his death. 
It was posted to me that evening The document 
is brief,* said the lawjrer, unfolding a sheet of 
foolscap paper, ‘and written in Mr King’s own 
hand. It is witnessed by the bntlcr Stokes, and 
a gardener named Wilson.* 

Here the solicitor paused for a minute, looking 
over the document Richard King did not tuni 
from the window. ‘ 

‘The mansion of Yewle, with its furniture, 
pictures, plate, and heirlooms, his horses and 
carriages—and so on; everything, in fact, fn and 
about the place—together with all his freehold 
estate, he be(]ueathB to you, ?lr King.’ 

Richard King turned round slowly, looking as 
composed as though ho luul known all tliis before. 
‘Is there anything more, Mr Rintoul ?’ 

‘He bequeaths twenty tliousaml pounds or 
thereabouts, which lies to his credit in bank or 
is invested, to his niece Agnes King. That is all 
the will contains.’ 

‘I am glad he has not forgotten his brother’s 
wife and chfid,’said Richard quietly. ‘Had he 
not provided for them, I should have considered 
it my duty to^do so.’ 

The solicitor bowed, and there the interview 
; terminated. 

The necessaiy legal steps were taken; and, after 
, the delay inevitable in a case so unusual, probate 
of the will was granted. Richard King was now 
undisputed master of Vewle ; and ^le fir»t e^ect 
of the fact was tlie mving of notice by Sc^okes the 
;old butler. Instead of accepting the notice, the 
new master paid him a month’s usages and allowed 
him to go. 

P*^^®rbial‘law’s delay * caused some three 
mdothf. to elapse before the affairs of the late 
• nia^te*' of Tewle were fully wound up, for it was 
foon^ that he had various sums of money invested i 


in foreira securities not readily realisable. How¬ 
ever, Mr Rintoul, the solicitor, at length com? 
pleted the ‘scJiednle,’ ^nd invited Mr Eichmd 
Kipg to call upon him. Before going up to 
London for this purpose he called on the ladies 
at the vicarage. ‘1 am going up to see the 
lawyer,’ he said, ‘wdio informs me that everything 
is wound up at last. As executor, I shall now 
have twenty thousand pounds to give* to you, 
Agnes. How shall I place it for you ?’ 

The girl no more knew what to do with so 
much money than if it had been a veritable white 
elephant; and her mother was not mudi wiser. 
After pointing out the varioub ways in which the 
money could be invested, Mr King at last said, 
with a smile : ‘AVe had better let the matter 
stdnd over for the present, and talk it over at our 
leisure later on.’ 

But Agnes had a suggestion to make, which 
cost her a little embarrassment. ‘Uncle Rowan 
always meant to ])rovidc for Francis Gray, and I 
would like him to share this money with me.’ 

‘ Your uncle Rowan must have had his rcnsoiis 
for what he has «loiie, Agnes, and we arc bound 
to respect them. He cluise to give } on the money, 
and you must take it. As for Francis Gray, 
whenever lie wants a lielping hand, I shall myself 
be ready to give it to him. Will that do?’ 

She did not urge tlie point further. Tlien 
there was a pause, »n«l Richard King was gather¬ 
ing his forces for the real object of his visit to the 
vicarage. 

‘ There is a matter,’ he said to the ladies, speak¬ 
ing slowly, ‘which edn hardly be postixmca any 
longer, and it is one whicli I luive great difficult}' 
ill mentioning to you. You know’ that tins living 
has been vacant lor a long time, and 1 am being 
pressed to fill it.’ 

Mrs King looked startled now ; but lie raised 
his baud deprecatingly. 

‘Row'aii King’s sentiments in rcgaid to this 
house are mine also. U is, and shall he, yours 
a.s long a.s you wish to stay in it. But 1 have 
ventured to hope,’ he went on, with an appealing 
look to Agnes, ‘that—that you would come to- 
Ihe Hall.’ 

Mrs King looked at her daughter too ; and 
Agues showed, by her changing colour and 
tightly chi.s{M*d hoiid.s, that she was conscious 
the decision rested solely with her. 

‘Agnes,’ he continueil tenderly, ‘you placed 
a condition on your consent, which I gladlv 
accepted. But think, Agnes—should I work 
less earnestly to fulfil that condition if you were 
my wife ? And it would be so much better and 
liappier for all of us. And—pray do not mis¬ 
understand me for saying it, but all this is very 
near to my heart. When your father returns to 
us, Agnes, will he not be the happier for know¬ 
ing that no clc/mi was permitted to rest on those 
dearest to him ?’ 

The girl was in tears ; but when, emboldened 
by her emotion—which of couise he construed 
as consent—he moved nearer to take her hand, 
she quietly rose and steppcd*back a pace. 

‘Not now,’ she said gently—‘not now. Give 
me some time to think.’ 

‘Assuredly,’ he answer^. ‘I am far from 
wishing to press you, Agnes. But I may, I 
hope, take some steps now for filling the living ? 
That will in no way interfere with your freedom 
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of deliberation ; only I could not do so without * I think yoA hooked those bets feu* zQe, 
reference to you.* Saverley V • 

‘ Oh yes,* she replied, ♦ you may certainly do * 1 did; and if I hadn’t stopi^fed when I did, 
that* • you *d have been let in for double the amount 

What more could man wish for ? So Richard As it is, King, it is a la^e item even for a rich 
King thought as he walked exultingly away from man like you. You* have lost eleven thousand 
the vicar^e. Agnes was his now ; Tier last words, otld.’ 

giving liberty to present another occupant to Richard King turned pale. * I was tipsy,’ he 
the vicarage, clearly implied her consent said, * when 1 mode these bets !’ * 

Why did he seek this girl—this felons child— *Sh-h-li !* replied *Saverlcy,’•raising Ins hand ; 
so eagerly? Slie was very beautiful indeed, and ‘don’t let anyWly hear you use such nvoids., 
worth any man’s seeking. Yet one or two persons, No; you were not tipsy, King ; I wouldn’t have 
who knew Ricliard King well, would have sought allowed you to back a lloi*8e if you were ; but 
for some other motive. He had two or three you were bad enough afterwards. You *d have 
times lately been discussing with his steward the gone to the cards and lost your estate if I hadn’t 
subject of repainting and decorating Ihe Hall, and bundled you into a cab an^ taken you to y®ur 
substituting modern carpets ainl furniture for hotel.’ 

some of the old things. There had not been a A foolish, tipsy vanity to be regarded as a rich 
lady in the house for twenty years, and it needled man had broughtfMm to this ! It was a terrible 
preparation for a new inistress. Accordingly, blow to b%iu Vith; but wheflfi he^Jiad some 
before starting for London that morning, Richard brandy-and-soda with Major Saverley, and heard 
King aniioiinced that a man would be down from of th^liien who wefe iri'btrievahly ruined over 
town next day to prepai’e cKtimates for the reuo- the same horse, it copjforted him to reflect that 
vatiou of the Hall forthwith, an announcement he was in a position at Ici^t to ‘Mittle.’* He 
which it need hardly be said was discussed all was even able to laugh at the matter with his 
over the parish before evening in connection with friend. 

the master’s approaching marriage with Agnes Then there was a ‘jdiiiiger’ who hrfd just 
King. The topic was treated vitli very mixed joined the club, and was a rich treat for the 
feelings, which need not be entered into here, birds of pioy. To tln^ accounts of this yoimg 
Refore starting for the i-uilway station he took man’s reckless dissipation of his inheritance King 
time to drop a line to the curate to tell him he listened with a good deal of interest. , 

miglit prepare for an early removal to the vicar- ‘ If yon were only less socially inclined after 
age. f dinner, now,’ said the Major confidentially, ‘you 

It was early afternoon when he arrived in could, being a comparative stranger from the 
Loudon, and driving to an hotel in tlie neigh- country, have good fun out ()f the chap. He 
bourhooJ of Pall-Mull, he found himself just in always comes early, before the others gather 
time for luiiciicon. lie had made an appointnient in.’ 

with the solicitor for throe o’clock, and as it Richaixl King knew what this niennt, and 
wanted an hour of that time he strolled round obtained a Kiifiicient description of the plunger 
to a club near St JameVs Sti'oet to which he to enable him to identify him.* 
belonged, and went into the smoking-room. It *1’11 try what I can do with him this evening,’ 
was a very quiet and decorous-looking club in he said. ‘ I must be‘off to keep an appointment 
tlie daytime ; but it was well known that at with my lawyer now; but I shall dine 1161*6.— 
niglit high play went on in it and fortunesVere Are you engaged?’ 

wrecked a!most every week. He had not been ‘Unfortunately, I am; but.I will look in 
sitting five minutes when a florid and military- about eleven o’clock. You can do a gootl thing 
looking man, low of stature and unduly fat, came with the plunger if you arc careful—perhaps, 
into the room, lookecl at King, stoppetl a momeftt, he added, ‘recoup your loss on IiiHucnza—wdio 
and approached him. ‘King, how arofjou ?* he knows? Only, iny dear fellow, keep your head 
said in a loud cheery voice. clear while you are in these premiws.’ 

‘Oh, is that you, Saverley ? ’ said King. ‘All It was good advice; but, as Rkliard King 
right, I hope?’ thought, unnecessary; of course he would keep 

‘ Not 80 well as I would wish. King,’ answered his head clear. If he were able to pluck this 
the other, taking tlie next chair and speaking m young fool to anything like tliesext^pt hinted, at 
a lower key. ‘That’s a coiifoumleil affair about by Savei’ley, he should not be under the necessity 
“lufluenza,” isn’t it? I see you know about it,’ of i>aying his debts with Agnes Icing’s money; 
he added, pointing to the evening paper in King’s for thei’e was no other way of doing it, 
hand. The truth was, however, that Ricdiard He made the interview with Mr Rintoul as 
King had not yet read a woi'd of the newspaper. brief os possible ; and calling at his banker’s to 

‘No; what’s the matter?* * pay in the che(pie for Agnes King’s inheritance, 

‘Matter? The horse didii’t even get a place he at the same time drew out a sumdent sum for 
to-day. In all my experience 1 have never been the evening*8*work. 

hit so hard.* ‘I mu|f lose a few hundreds at first, to draw 

The truth^ began ^ now to dawn on Richard him on,’ he reflected. * Eleven thousand ! I ’ll 

King, and his face darkened. Ten days before, never back a horse again while I live.’ 

he had been in London; and in this very room, After dining at tne club, King, with flushed 
after dinner, he had backed that horse heavily— face and somewhat doubtful gait, proceeded 
indeed, recklessly, os a man who has been drink- up-stairs to Uie billiard room. There were 

too much will do. He scarcely remembered card tables round the walls, and one in the 

it next morning, and had given no thought to the recess of a bay-window. The room was unoocu- 
matter sincel pied, except by a young, man of vacuous expres- 
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»ion and Tery diaslwted look, %ho wore a good 
deal of jewellery. King at once recogniaednim 
by Sayerlev'e deacription, and was able to per¬ 
ceive that, like himself, the young man had been 
drinking. He smiled at the reuection ,that hie 
own steadier head gave him the advantage. 

‘ShjiH we have a bottle of wine?' suggested 
King, when, after a few minutes’ conversation, 
they sat down in the recess to ‘while away an 
hour’ at cards. 'The other willingly assented; 
and then commenced the nightie work, the full 
i results of which Uiohard Kiitg did not realise 
i till next morning. 

' (To be continueiL) 


GOLD lisr THE ARTS. 

I Thou an historical and polKfcal point of view, 
gold is perliap: the most intet'estin.j of all the 
metala Since the earliest ages, mankind has 
bad an instinctive attraction for it. Sonie years 
ago a celebrated Professor admitted three little 
cbUtlren, who could only just walk, into a room 
where there was a gold bull and a silver hall, 
each .exactly of the same size, upon the door. 
They all instinctively stretched out their little 
hands towards the gold ball, and did not appear 
to take the slightest notice of the other. 

‘Its peculiar properties and its scarcity have 
rendered gold njoro valnable than any other 
metal,' says Dr Thomas Thomson. But gold is 
only valuable on account of its comparative runty 
and some of its properties, which are exceedingly 
remarkable, sucli as its inalterability wlieu kept 
exposed to the air, its ductility, and its niallca- 
I bility. In other respects it is far less valuable 
than iron, which, if we except aluminium, is the 
most common metal of the eartli’s strata. 

The attempts of the alchemists to convei't other 
metals into gold form an interesting and not 
altogether unimportant period in the history of 
’ the development of science, s This period extends 
more or less over twelve centuries, and though 
modem chemistry has since been established on 
a firm basis, there still exist here and there in 
i Europe a few persons wlio propagate the ideas of 
the alchemists, and believe that it is not only 
possible to transmute metals, hut that as cheiiii. 
oal science progresses so will medical knowledge. 
But the biodems who speculate upon these 
medieval idea's do so upon the strength of 
certain onriohs and hitherto unexplained chemi¬ 
cal phenomena, and appear to have totally aban¬ 
doned the notion of a lapis ’philosophorim 
endowed with the property of tainsmutiiig metals 
[ and prolonging life. 

It i» lutoui^Uig how little atten.»ion is paid in 

C eral to this extremely remarkable pietal, and 
r few persons reflect upon tlie peculiarities 
which distinguish gold from all other substances, 
wd .render it so valuable in the arts. liCt us 
some of them here. 

; x^Thfi, colour of gold is a brilliant yellow: when 
the metal is pure, it is nearly the orange-yellow 
of the ioler spectrum. When it OrOutains a little 
^ sfivcTi itds pale yellow, or greenish-yellow ; and 


when alloyed to a little copper, it takes a reddish 
hue. 

We do not always see objects precisely in their 
natural colours : the white light which falls upon 
them is composed of the seven tints of the solar 
spectrum (or rainbow), and when a body reflecte 
yellow light, for instance, it absorbs all the other 
colours. But this abaoiption is never complete 
in a first reflection ; so that the light reflected 
from a metallic surface is mixed to a certain 
extent with undecomposed white light. In order 
to see the precise colour of a metal, the light of 
the sun must be reflected from it to a second 
surface of the same metal, and from this second 
])iece to a third, and so on, until we obtain a tint 
which docs not change by further reflections In 
this experiment the uiiJecomposed white light is 
all absorbed, and the true colour of the metal is 
seen. In this manner gold is seen to be of a 
brilliant orange colour ; copper, nearly carmine 
rod; tin, pale yellow ; silver, white: lead, 
blue, &c. 

But gold can be beaten out so thin that it 
allow.'j light to pass through it, in wliidi case, 
though it still appears brilliant yellow by re¬ 
flected light, it is green as viewed by transmis¬ 
sion, that is, by the light that posses tlirough it 
This curious eflect can easily be observed by 
laying a piece of gold-leaf upon a plate of glass, 
and holding it between the eye and the light, 
when the gold will api»ear aenii-trausparcnt, and 
of a peculiar leek-green colour. 

We have not yet done with the colour kd gold. 
When this metal is precipitated from its solutions 
by means of phosphorus dissolved in ether, or 
by means of cliloriile of tin or 8uli>hate of iron, 
it is obtiined in a very line state of division— 
that is, as the finest possible of powders; and 
thouLdi it is in every case the identical uncom- 
bineu or pure metal, yet its c(jlour is diilerent 
according to the substance umploy(*d tt> precipi¬ 
tate it; thus, we can obtain gold of a bright ruby 
colour, of a blue colour, of a brown colour, and 
of that peculiar purple colour wliicli it also takes 
when volatilised by an electric discharge. 

Now these facts arc interesting to photo¬ 
graphers, for hei-e we have a metal which takes 
no fewer than six perfectly distinct coloura, 
ac< ording to the mechanical state of division in 
which we produce it It is known that silver 
possesses to a certain extent the same properties ; 
and some writers are of opinion that here lies 
the secret of pi'oduciiig naturally-coloured photo¬ 
graphs. 

Gold is rather softer than silver; therefore, to 
make gold coin and jewellery weai* as W’ell as 
silver, a small quantity of some other metal is 
alloyed wdth it What is termed ‘sterling* or 
* standard * gold consists of pure gold Cloyed 
with one-twelfth of either cojiper or silver. In 
English coin, a mixture of copper and silver is 
used to make up this one-twelft)^. 

The specific gravity of gold is 19*50, that is, 
it weighs nineteen and a half times as much as 
its own bulk of water. The ductility and mal¬ 
leability of this metal are equalled by no other. 
By ductility is meant the property of allowing 
itself to be drawn out into a wire ; and by mal¬ 
leability, its property of flattening without split¬ 
ting under the hammer. The latter quality 
serves to distinguish instantly between a piece 
, ■ ■■ -— 
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of p(ol4 aiid a piece of iroa pyrites, for instance : 
a blow with a hammer will natten the gold, but 
will cause the pyrites to fly into a hundred piecea 
Indeed, gold may be beaten out into a leaf of such 
fineness that one grain of the metal may thus be ' 
made to cover fifty-six and three-quarter square 
inches. These leaves are so thin and homo¬ 
geneous, that they allow light to pass through 
them, as*wo have seen, and their thickness has 
been calculated to be about 'rrsSvQth of an inch. 
But we can procure ^Id much thinner than this. 
If a thick piece of silver be solidly gilt and drawn 
out, w© obtain, spread over the whole wire, a 
layer of gold which has only one-twelfth pait of 
the thickness just named. One ounce of pure 
gold may thus be made to extend to a distance 
of thirteen hundred miles ; that is to say, it 
would go from London to Mount liecia, in 
Iceland, and buck ^jain without breaking upon 
the silver surface. We see, thus, how a little 
gold may be made to ^go a long way aii«l this 
IS turned to excellent account in electro-gilding, 
the cheapest of all decorations. 

Gold can be dmwii out into wires which 
]>os3css considerable tenacity. A wire only one- 
twelfth of an inch in diameter will bear a weight 
of about one hundred and fifty pounds. But 
that is not so strong as iron, copper, silver, or 
platinum wire. The ductility of gold, however, ' 
IS so great tliat one grain-weight of this metal 
can be drawn out us a wire to a distance of five 
hundred feet. • 

We will not occupy our.sclves about the exact 
degree of temperature at which gold melts, but 
it is said to lie between twelve huudi’cd juid 
ninety-ei^ht and thii’teen huinlred degi'ees of | 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer. As soon as it is | 
melted it glows with a beautiful yellowish-green I 
phosidioroaccnce. On cooling it contracts more j 
perhaps than any other metal; this is why it is | 
not fit for casting into moulds, because on cooling ! 
it quits tlie side oi Die mould and docs not 
reprixluce the pattern satisfactorily. In the arts 
this is obviated by alloying the gold with «omc 
metal which contracts less on cooling, such os 
copi>or or silver. 

It has been proved that the most violent heat 
of our glass-house furnaces will not cause gold^o 
volatilise, or go ofl’ in vapour, though silver unci 
many other metals are vaporised at this high 
temperature. An ounce ot gold was kept for a , 
moiitli in the hottest pai’t of a glass-house 
furnace, and did not lose weight However, a 
still more violent heat will volatilise it: by sub¬ 
mitting gold to the heat of a blast-furnace, for 
instance, the metal may be seen to rise in fumes, 
which will attach themselves to a plate of silver , 
suspended about five inches above the molten 
gold, so as to gild it A moderately strong j 
electric discharge will volatilise gold in the form | 
of a beautiful ,violet-coloui*ed vapour. In this ! 
experiment, if we mak| use of a gilded silk cord, 
the electric distharge carries oil' all the gold, 
leaving the silk intact Like all metal% gold is 
a good conductor of'electricity ; but there would 
be no advantage in using it for telegraphic wires 
or lightning-conductors, as copper is a much 
better inductor than goUL 

One of the most importnut properties of the 
latter metal is its inalterability when kept 
exposed to *the air, U> water, or to acid emana¬ 


tions. Most met^s in these ciicumstances rust 


more or les^ alter a time, wei^e led to suppose 
that the saliva contained some substance which 
acted upon it; but though the saliva acts ener¬ 
getically upon many org&nic substiuices, will 
attack some metals, it has been pi*ov^ by an 
eminent chemist tha^ it bos no^ctlon upon pure 
gold. The disappearance of gmd used for, stop¬ 
ping teeth is simply due to wear or friction. In 
Die same manner, rings, •chains, and gold coin 
become thinner by friction. Dishonest people 
have taken advanUi^c of this property in the 
process called ‘ sweating.’ 

Gold can be united or oHoyed to most of the 
other metals, and some of these alloys have very 
remarkable properties. The extraordinary duc¬ 
tility and niolleauillty of ptirei^gold, to which 
we have alluded, are entirely lost vfhen, this 
metal alloyed with only -s^Voth part of 
bismuDi; and^ a similar effect is produced with 
till, arsenic, and m;tiiy oilier metals. Thus, 
according to the celebrated chemist Hatchett^ if 
two thousand ounces of gold be melted with one 
ounce of bisuiuD^ the resulting compound ^metal, 
or alloy, instead of hammering out into a th!h 
sheet, will nut flatten at all, but breaks to pieces. 
Mercury combines so I'eadily with the precious 
metal that, being a liquid metal at'oidinary 
temperatures, it is often used to dissolve gohl, 
and, beiore electro-gilding superseded it, this 
liquid alloy or ‘amalgam^ as it was culled, was 
extensively used for gilding copper and silver. 

Goi>per unites with gold, rendci's it harder, 
and gives it that reddish tinge so remarkable in 
continental jewellery; it resists weai* much longer 
than pure gold, such as is used by the natives of 
India, for instance. 

When gold is dissolved in uitro-iuunatic acid 
it forms chloride of gold, a beautilul yellow 
liquid, used by gildew, pho^raphers, and others. 
Wlien*this solution is diluted with w'ater, and 
chloride of tin is added, metallic gold is precipi¬ 
tated as a beautiful purple powd^, which is used 
for gilding and colouring ]>orcelain and glass. 
This powder is culled ‘purjde of Cassius,’ from 
the name of its discoverer, Andreas Oassiu^ of 
Leyden, who made it fur the first time in the 
year 1685. In gilding porcelain it is spread 
upon the pattern by means of a paste, and by 
the action of heat in the oven it takes the 
ordinary golden hue and briyiancy ; but by 
modifying the composition of thcjp^&te, it yields 
also rose and puiqile colours. Wlien a small 
quantity of It is mixed with the lAuterials used 
in making glass, the glass pi'oduced has«a mag¬ 
nificent rubv tint, seen to perfection in the 
well-known Bohemian glass. 

The art of electro-gilding was discovered' in 
1803 by Biq^nutelli, a pupil of the illustrious 
Volta; it not only superseded the old unhealthy 
method #f gihUug by mercury, but placed the 
use of gold within the reach of the poorer classes. 
The extremely small quantity of gold which con 
thus be made to cover uniformly a large surface 
of some other metal to which it adheres firmly, 
and resists ordinary friction, gives to the gut 
object the external appearance and the prc^iezties 
of pare gold. , 
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Oilding on metals and porcelain consumes large 
amounts of the preaious metal. About one 
thousand ounSes of fine cold are used in Bir¬ 
mingham every week ; and in the Staffordshire 
potteries some seven tt> ten thousand ounces of 
gold are used per annum.' Photographers employ 
a great deal of this metal in the sha^ of chloride 
of gdW, or *sel d’or,’ a compound salt used for 
intensifying or toning the photographic image. 

The production of gold-fcaf is a very important 
industry. The product is extensively u^l for 
gilding picture-frames, and for other kinds of 
mechanical gilding, sifch as that which is applietl 
to the binding of books and the edges of the 
leaves. Several of the applications to wliich we 
have merely alluded would -require a special 
article in order to'give an idea of their extent 
and importance. 

It appears from certain psifsagcs in the Bible 
that in remote ages men werb wdl acquainted 
with the art. of purifying gold by heating this 
niAliu.1 I'n finnt'jin.t wilt? tlilrftip. iniidh fls do at 


metal iu contact witK thtr air, much as do at 
the present time but the art of gilding, colour¬ 
ing glass and ponrelain, anil spinning flattened 
gold wire, ai-e all appliances of comi>aratively 
modern date. 

In'*making what is called ^Id wire a cylin¬ 
drical ingot of silver well gilt is drawn successively 
through a number of small round holes in a steel 
plate, each hole being less than the other, till the 
thread is no wider than a hair. This can now be 
flattened by passing between two small rollers 
of polished ste^l, and so fit it to be U6e<l in 
the making of brocad^^s, laces, embroiileries, &c'. 
Spun gold ifl, in fact, flattened gold wire wropped 
over a thread of silk by twisting witli a wheel 
and iron bobbins. 

Many centuries before coal or iron was known to 
them, the inhabitants of Scotland vseie acquainted 
with gold. They fouml it in the beds of streums 
and rivet?, and with the aid of stone huminers 
formed it into rude ornaments for the ilecoration (jf 
their persons. Antiquarian research }iabJl>rougUt 
to light many curious and interesting facts relat¬ 
ing to the u<«e^of gold in preliistoric times; and 
numerous oruaments thus^rudely fashioned, are 
preserved in the Museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries iu Edinburgh. In the twelfth 
oeuktury, when trade was openctl with some of 
the continental countries, among the first things 
imported wore vessels of gold and silver. In 
those days the churchmen were the great masters 
of the useful and ornamental aits, and were so 
jealous of tUek skill that they did not wish 
foreigners ^to have the sole privilege of supplying 
plate and jewellery. Accordingly, they turned 
their atteuUon to working in the precious 
metals; they became goUlsmiths, jew'ellevs, and 
lapidaries, and after a while they succeeded in 
making aiiicles that could compete to a certain 
extent with the artistic work of Italy and 
Flanders. This is how the art cf working in 
gold and silver began in Scotland, whei'e it after¬ 
wards rose to considerable eminence. ' 

Of late yoar^ the manufacture of aluminium 
bronze, which is copper containing a very small 
amount of aluminium, has largely taken the 
place of gold in watchcases^ watclichains, pencil- 
cases, and certain articles of jewelleiy. But many 
of thi uses to which gold is put cannot be effected 
by the compound metal just named. There are 


other kinds of imitation gold, but they are either 
far more expen»ve than aluminium bronze, or 
not neai'ly equal to it either in appearance or in 
quality. 


IIENDBIK SWANEPOEL’S PBOMISED 
LAND, 


CHAV. VIL—A PROrOBAL OP MARRIAGE RATIFIED 
IS COUNCIL—A GOLDEN DOWRY—THE TREK 
FOR HOME. 


As soon as Fanjuhar Murray was strong enough, 
lie told Gert Swanepoel and his wife oi his love 
for Biiia and of his wish to make her hh wife. 
His ]>ropo8ition was received with unfeigned and 
almost unmi.Ked pleasure. As Gert said in his 
blulf way, ‘No man could wish for a better- 
looking or a braver son-in-law ; a man shrewdly 
able to handle a gun, manage a horse, or drive 
a wagon.* But there were some difliculties. First, 
tliei'e had been no ‘op-sitting,* without which 
solemn form no lover iu tlie Retticment had 
ever previously been known to win liis bride. 
Thia objection was overcome by Fimpihar’s ob¬ 
vious explanation that op-sittiiigs were unknown 
ill England, and (juitc out of his way. He Had 
approached the girl as any Knglishiuaii would 
have done, and that sliouUl surely be lield suffi¬ 
cient. But further, much as (kut liked the young 
man, and would wish to see him united to Bitia, 
no duugliter of a Swaitepoel had ever married 
an ‘uitlaiider’ (foreigner) or quitted the Settle¬ 
ment to return M)Utliward to the old Colony ; 
and, Boer-liku, lie was unwilling to establish so 
novel and po'ssibly d.iugei'ous a prcceilent. Why, 
all the marriageable femalob ol the liust midit 
be carried off some tine day, and tlieii wliat 
would become of the settlement t 

Long and protracted discussions were held upon 
these points. At length Fanpiliar, after rt*peatedly 
pointing out the good that would eusue to the 
little colony by coimiiunicution with the outer 
woHd, pi'evuileil so far that Gert promised to 
call a Coimcil of the Settlement, by whom the 
point should be decided. Accordingly, a meet¬ 
ing was culled for the next day, when thirty-one 
males over the age of twenty-one yeai? assembled 
in the school-house, wdiicli served also as a Council 
Chamber. It was a curious scene. The thiity-ouo 
lenUium-coated councillors sat facing the little 
dais upon which Gert, us standing first in descent 
from Hendrik Swanepoel, presuled. Forquhar 
was placed in a chair at the side of the dais upon 
Gert’s rigdit hand. When all were seated, Oert 
rose, and iu simple yet effective fashion thus 
spoke: 

‘ Brethren of Swanepoel’s Rust, descendants 
all of Hendrik Swauepoel the voer-trekker, ye 
are called lieic to-day to declare your minds 
upon a great and solemn question, upon a matter 
that never yet has beeu^mooted, or so much as 
thought on since the day wheh first tbe weary 
footsteps of oup forefather wandered to this 
valley. A daughter of the Settlement is sought 
in marriage by the young EngUshihan ye now 
see before you, Mynheer Farqunar Murray. But 
not this only. Mynheer Murray desires to carry 
back with him to the old Capeland, whence 
we am all sprung, his wife that is to «be. He 
has many reasons iu his favour; these he will 
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presently lay befow yoti, and then ye will decide 
whether for the first lime one of our number, 
a daughter of our family, shall go forth fiojii 
among us to other lands we know not of, save hy 
the name and tradition handed down to us from 
our forefathers. And albeit it is no light thing 
to say, yet pondering as I have deeply over this , 
matter, I jvould fain confess that, loth though I 
should be to lose a beloved child, loth to break 
lightly or at random the laws of our community, 

I see no harm or evil in this proposal. Bather, 
as I think, good may from it spring. By its 
means we may gain access to that outer world 
from which we have been shut off these hundred 
yeara As ye all know, it liath been discussed 
in Council ere now whetlier it were not wise to 
seek communication once more with our kindred 
of the Capeland for the bettering of our know¬ 
ledge, the improvement of our mind**, and the 
strengthening of our Settlement. And I would 
make an end of this my talk—always, as ye 
know, an irksome matter with me—by reminding 
you that Hendrik Swaiiepoel, in the wise laws ami 
directions by him framed and berpieathed for our 
guidance, nowhere forbids communion with the 
outer world ; nay, rather lie would seem to have 
had within his maul some such thing, as ye may 
know by the mnetcenth law of the Settlement.— 
Yq will now hear whatsoever Mynheer Kar<juliar 
Murray hath to say upon tliis grave matter, and 
then by your majority decule, Ay or Nay, sliall 
the young man be permitted to take trom this 
Settlement for his wife tly^ maiden .lacobiiia 
Hemlrika Swanepoel, eldest daughter of myself, 
Gelt llenilrik Swanepoel ?’ 

Farquhar after a slight pause then rose, and 
the buzz of dcep-tonetl whispers which luul run 
around at tlie conclusion ot Gert’s oration at once 
ceasetl. In a clear, struiglitforwmd, earnest speech, 
delivered of course in Dutch, he .sti*ove by every 
art and argument within liis power to impress 
upon his hearers the advantages that would 
accrue to tiie settlers by intercommunication with 
tlic great world, lie HUggo^te<I that one of tfieu* 
young men should be permitted to accompany 
Bina and himself to the Cape Colony, thereafter 
to return laden with the lununierable improve¬ 
ments in wagons, weapons, implements, bookie, 
and otlier worldly gear that a huurlred years of 
civilisation had proiluced. He pointed out that 
the immense wealth of gedd and ivory posscsseil 
by the Settlement would procure inestimable 
advantages fur them. All tlicse things, all tlie 
wonders and glorie.s of that unknown outer worhl, 
portrayed with the greatest fire and imagiuatiou 
that he could throw into his subject, the young 
man placed before the wondering minds of the 
simple people befoi*e him. As he admitted in 
liis own soul, these things appealed as much to 
the selfish as to the noble side of tTieir natures, 
and no doubt, viewed in the abstract, were not 
altogether likely to prove unmixed blessings to 
so primitive, so Ifappy and contented a society. 
But Farquhar was ueenly in love; lie played for 
the highest stake a man piay win, and he knew 
that unless he could fire the imaginations and 
kindle the enthnsiosm of these rude farmers, he 
would never attain his end. He cease<l at length, 
and noted with inwai’d satisfaction that among 
the younger men his words had created an un¬ 
mistakable impression. 


A primitive debate of an hoar or more followed^ 
first one then auotlier of tl^ settlers stepping up to 
the dais and speaking, llie father of tne Idetrie- 
ment, Corel Johannes Swanepoel, a bent wMte- 
bearded tottering old man,^toad forth, and leaning 
on bis staff feebly prote&ted against the monstrous 
proposal that was laid before them. Was it for 
this that a luindi’ed years of toil and pleodlTre, of 
storm and sunshine, of battle and danger, had 
passed over their he^s, that thee Settlement, now 
peaceful and happy, was to be invaded by* new 
men and dangerous ideas ? For his part, and he 
spoke as the last remaining member of the com¬ 
munity who knew and remembered their fore¬ 
father Hendrik, he warned them all solemnly 
and with his dying voice against this proposal 
‘Allemagtig !* No good, but evil, would come 
of it. They wanted no outlanders over-running 
their country and^irebbing them of their lands. 
Finally, the aged tonservative saifk into his seat 
exhausted and indignant. * 

At 19ligth all bail fiftinhefi, and tlie hands were 
counted. First: For the marriage of Bina Swane¬ 
poel with Farquhar, aul for her departure from 
the Settlement! Amid anxious excited looks 
fi'om all, twenty-three hands went up in favour. 
Against tlie projv)sal eight bauds were itiiseci^ 
Second : For permis-sion for one male ot the Settle¬ 
ment to proceed to the Cane Colony with Murray 
and Bina, on condition ot returning witliin two 
years ! I'lic same number of hands in favour, 
the same number of malcontents. The matter 
was therefore decided in favour*of Farquhar by 
a inujurity of fifteen. • 

After heartily thanking the Council for its con¬ 
sent, and aiaid much boistei’ous congratulation 
and good-humoured laughter, Farquhar quitted 
the meeting, and hastened up to the house to 
acquaint Bum with the result. When Gert came 
in afterwui*ds, it w'as decided that, as he and his 
wife were very loth to part from their child, the 
departure kUouM not take place fur foniteeu days, 
and lueskiitiiue the marriage ceremony should be 
arranged. 

Now, this was a matter of sariows difficulty 
with Farquhar. Locking at the thing in an 
honest and straightfoi ward light, be had decided 
in his inmost heart that he could not be lawfully 
bound to Bina in wedlock except by a marriage 
in Cape Colony solemnised by a duly-qualified 
clergyman. It was a delicate matter to explain 
to Bina, but it must be done. The next day, as 
Qertsat smoking on the terrace after bi’eakfas^ he 
informed Farquhar that he desired to provide ; 
Bina with such a portion as woul^ fiefit her for 
the station of her husband and her entry into 
the civilised world. After Farquhar*had left the . 
Council yesterday, he bad obtained the unanimoua 
consent of all the members that as much gold as 
could conveniently be carried in the Knglienmon's 
wagon should be placed at the di9p(»al of the 
tleparting couple. Gold was to be had in any 
quantity, and they ha<l no use for it except to 
convert it %to plates and table-gear. Further, Geii 
had ma<lc up his mind, after much consideration, 
that his second son, Jan, a lad of nineteen, shoula 
accompany them to the Cape, provide with 
sufficient gold to bring back ^ree or four good 
new wagons end a supply of implements, guns, 
utensils, cutlery, clothing: and books, all of the 
most modern style and to be approved and chosen 
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by^Ear^uaw?, Pjovi4®d with^theee, after a stay 
W a few months witlj, Fartjuhar, the young man 
was to find hie way back to the Settlement 
For the magnificent dowry thus proffered the 
Ettgliehman .thanked Oert very heartily, although 
as he said he was alrea^ re^ly sufficieutly well 
The second proposition fell in exactly with 
Mm views, and would teud to smooth his 
mwrUge difilomty very" considerably. The legal 
validity of any«form of piaxriage celebrated in 
I tlie Settlement he looked upou with doubt, and 
he had fully made up his mind that his future 
wife could not and •should not be claimed os 
; hU, own until they had i*eacbed the Cape. The 
'-announcement that Jan W'ould travel down with 
^ Bina and himself at once removed a mighty load 
from his mind. Jan would act capitmly as a; 
! chaperon for his sister. Once they had (piitted 
the Bust, Farquar would«^i:]>lain his scruples 
to his brother m-law, and while Biua occupied 
the wapfon, Jan and himself would sliara the tent 
at night. AU this *he xow fully explcviied to 
Bina, who thoroughly agreed with him. Mean¬ 
while it was arriinged that the next day should 
be devoted to getting as much gold as in Far- 
quhar’s opinion could conveniently be taken with 
their. Bina buigained on accompanying the 
expedition, laughingly pointing out that it was ! 
only fair she should oseist in picking up her 
own dowry. 

At daybreak on tlie following morning, there¬ 
fore, a large party set out for the muimtains 
about seven ini^ distant, where tlie river took 
its source, and where the main de|)osita of gold 
were to be found. It was a merry cavalcade, 
provided with such spades and picks os the settle¬ 
ment po^essed, fashioned for the most pait of 
hardwood. Foi-qubar hud determined if possible 
to keep the knowledge of the gold region li'om 
his own servants, teoiing lest, on reaciiiug tlie 
Colony, they might induce some avaiicious uud 
probably unprincipled speculators to undertake 
the journey and invade the Settlement liis 
followers were tlidrefora sent into tlie valley for 
the day, and tlien taking with them a number 
Bakotwu 08 helpers, and Fainjiihor himself 
driving the wagon, having insponned the oxen, 
they proceeded. A detour of some distance 
brought them, after skirting the outer base of | 
the mountains that shut lu the valley, to the foot 
of a neighbouring and higher range. Here they 
mitered a kloof through which ran the iimiu 
stream of the Blyde Biver, now greatly narrowed. 
Several minor iitreamlcta flowing from the moun¬ 
tains had to be crossed, and at length, as the 
torrent became lessened and the a-^cent more 
laborious, the wagon was liulted, and the oxen 
outspanned. A search keenly instituted in the 
shallow sandy stream bed presently braught to 
light several good-sised lumps of gold, some min¬ 
gled with quartz, others almost pure ])iece8 of 
metal, much rounded by the action of storm- 
torrents, and sometimes coated with reddish-brown 
xnstv-looking earth. 

The x^id discovery of these nn^eta at once 
^ened FarauhaFs eyes to the enormous value 
ox the aimz^ous deposits contained within this 
wighty pile of mountain. A careful and regu- 
iatM' hunt was now conducted, not only up the 
the clemr slmllow stream itself, hut in 
o£ the bottom of the I'avine, which 


narrowed as it trended upwards. A clextce at 
the surroundings told the Englishman now thhs 
mass treasure had been laid uare. Apparently 
some bygone convulsion of Nature in the dim 
and remote ages had split asunder the mountain 
at this place. Masses of quartz mingled with 
gold had then and from time to time, as centuiaes 

S assed by, fallen from the cliff walls i^d rolled 
ownwards. The tiny stream of w'ater, at fl^t 
trickling down tlie cleft thus formed after¬ 
wards, us its bed became washed deeper and 
deeper, gathering in volume and rushing head¬ 
long to the valley beneath, and the rain¬ 
storms washing year by year upon the precipices, 
hod disintegrated and swept down the precioujs 
metal, cleansing and rounding it century by cen¬ 
tury as it rolled. And thus had been prepared 
for the hand of man these lumps and nuggets 
to-day 80 assiduously sought after. It was a 
curious and striking quest that for the dowry 
of old Hendrik ISwauepoel’s gre^t-great-greot- 
grand-ilaughter. 

As the day wore on, the little cairn of gold 
formed down at the wagon grew rapidly. Lumps 
weighing from a few ounces to masses of four 
and live huudied ounces were discovered, and 
oiteu with some difficulty cairied down. Only 
pure or almost pui*e nuggets were selected, many 
rich piece.s imbedded in quartz being rejected. 
The heaviest nugget, as Farquhar afterwards 
ascertained upon liaving it weighed ut the bank 
in Grahamstowu, sealed just over six hundred 
ounces, and was sold for two thousand one hun¬ 
dred pounds. In all, the pile of gold gathered • 
that day seeded out some eight thousand ounces 
of pure 01 * 0 , and brought Bina and her husband 
a fortune in hard sovereigns of thirty-two thou¬ 
sand pounds. 

Faiqulutr was not of an avaricious or exor¬ 
bitant nature. If he had been olUerwi^e uud had 
chosen to have remained a week or two in this 
klot>f, as he might easily have done, he would most 
certainly have carried away without difficulty a 
huge loi'tunc. As it was, only a mile or two of 
ground was explored, and the fabulous riches of 
that ravine were scarcely distin bed. 

At four o’clock the gold-seekers were re¬ 
assembled at the wagon, and then the chests which 
bail been emptietl for the purpose were tilletl, 
fastened up with strong ‘reims’ of koodoo hide, 
and placed at the top end of the wagon. Then 
quitting the shadow of the towering peak that 
stood sentinel over one of the richest gold-deposits 
in the w'orld, just as its tall cone blushed in the 
hot red glow of African evening, the merry jiarty 
hieil them homew’ards for their valley. On 
reaching Farquliai-'s camp the traasure-boxes were 
first covered over with skins, and afterwai-ds the 
finest of the elephant tusks were piled over and 
around them. Mindful of his future wife’s. 
comfort, he bod determined to .sacrifice the bulk 
of his ivory, with which the wagon was nearly 
filled, so that plenty of space Was now available 
for Bina’s quarters, on the long journey that lay 
before them. Having thus caiefully concealed 
the gold from the prying eyes of liis men, Far¬ 
quhar rotic bulk to the Kust, and despatched two 
of his fullowei's to look after the camp. 

At length all preparations were completed, the 
last fortnight was ended, and Bina’s modest 
trousseau pi*e})ared. The girl had |>rovided her- 
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self from the home-spun maten&ls long since 
woven hy herself and her mother, and now fash¬ 
ioned, under Farquhoi^^ laughing and somewhat 
' bewildered guidance, costumes that should on hef 
entry into civilisation more accord with modem 
usages than her every-day huntress dress. The 
Iireliminary leave-takings were now made, afld 
the day ca^ie when the marriage ceremony and 
thair departure were to take place. The wedding 
—preliminary only in Farquharis and Biua’s eyes 
—was aaSely and decorously got through, and then, 
with tearful parting from Etna’s own dearly-loved 
family, the two rode otf amid the cheers and 
hearty good-wishes of the W'hole settlement, 
drawn out iu array, accompanied by Jan, and 
escorted by a number of tlxe male settlers as far 
as Farqulmris camp. 

Before Bina quitted the beautiful valley and 
^ued from the gateway, she drew rein just upon 
the spot where Farquhar had first set eyes upon 
Swanepoel’s Rust, to look once more upon 
her old home. For the last time she gazed 
with swimming eyes over the dear and w’ell- 
reinembered scene. The great wall of environing 
mountain wherein the peaceful vale lay lapped ; 
the sweet and silvery river flowing peacelully 
through the vernal postures; the golden patches 
of tlie corn-lauds ; the white-walleil homesteads, 
the bosky timber, and the flocks and herds dotted 
here and there about tlie landscape—all these 
things were iuiperishably printed in tlie memories 
of herself and her husbuml Then the wagon W'as 
got under weigh, and the lj|st farewells said to 
•the troop of lanuers who had ridden out with 
them for a few mile^ from the Settleiuont. Fin¬ 
ally, when the nioimtamh lay like blue clouds 
upon the horizon they viewed tliem just befoi-o 

sunset of the next day, they bade a long and re¬ 
gretful farewell to Swanopoel’s Itu&t. But before 
this time Biiia hud dried her tears, and iu the 
society of Farquhar now looked forwai’d to many 
a thousand happy days to conic. 

Of the long and adventurous eight months’ trek 
before the three wayfarers and their folloivers 
j*euchod Cape Oidony time and space forbid to bdl 
Bum employed the long days aijd evenings profit¬ 
ably in learning Knglisli, and proceeding with 
otlier ftubjocLs; for Farquhar had a supply of bookf 
with him, and by the time Great Namaqualuiid 
W'as passed, she could i*eud and speak the language 
almost ]>erfectly. At length the Orange River 
was cro3se«l, and tlie Colonial boundary reached 
Finally, Graaf Reinet was gained, and in that 
chariiimg old-fashioned Dutch town, well named 
‘the gem of the desert,’ Farquhar and Bina 
were made one, Jau giving liis sister away. After 
a fortnight’s delighttul rest iu Oroaf Reiiiet, they 
proceeded to Oiiiliamstowii, and at lust arrived at 
Farquhar’s own farm, Wolve-fonteiu. Farquhar 
•was greeted by all his numberless friends os one 
risen from the dead, and his beautilul wife and 
her origin—whicl^ latte:i^ for reasons connected 
with the* Swanepoel settlers, has never been 
exactly revealed—wer^ long the theme of praise 
and conversation and critiijiem in Albany circles. 

As for the adventurous, expedition of Farquhar, 
his wife, and Jan back to fewanepoel’a Rust, under¬ 
taken a year later through Mossemede and the 
Amboelta countries, the perils they jiassed through, 
the battles that they waged with men and beasts 
before reaching the Settlement ; the attack subse- 
-•:... . 

quently made upou the Rust by a g«ag of free- ' 
boofcers, who, through Andiges the Hottentot, ha^ 
heard of the store of gold to he found in that ^ 
region, and of their subsei^uent and final return to 
the old Colony, these thiftgs are graven in the 
hearts of Farquhar and his wife and of the Swane¬ 
poel settlers. ^ 

It is many years ago, but Farquhar Murrtff has 
never forgotten the day on which he first «et eyes ’ 
on his wile iu the far African mlderness. mr, 
on her pui*t, suriHiiyided os she is by a handsome 
loving family, has Bina abated one whit in the ' 
love and admiration for her husband that then 
sprang within her breast. Untiring diligence, an ; 
excellent govemcbs at their home after their 
second return to Grahamstown, and a year’s trip 
iu England, completed Bina^s education ; and ' 
sometimes now Fuix^uhar laughingly laments the 
peerless Diana, as*s‘he appeared when first he 
happened upen hSr in the forest and. declares 
that he never would have married her if he had ■ 
though^^8he could havl 6o*clianged her nature 
and her attire amid the. comparative refinements 
and amenities of u Colonial exisfcnce. 

. THB END. * 
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Schemes for tlie^ exploration of the unknown 
region around the’ South Pole have been brought 
forward several times since Sir James Ross, naif 
a century ago, conducted expedition thei'e in 

the two wooden ships Erebus ami Terror, This 
expedition, brought about at the suggestion of 
the Bntibh Association, and backed by a poilla- 
meiitary grant, .was as buccessful os could have 
been expected. Two huge volcanoes, rising from 
what was a.ssuined to be land belonging to a vast 
Antarctic Continent, were discovered, and had 
conferretl upim them the names of the two ships 
just cituib The Magnetic Pole was, it W'ub esti¬ 
mated, approached within one'hundred and fifty 
miles, ami many observations of a^valuable char¬ 
acter wei'e noted. lt*has long been pointed out 
that, with the aid of steam-power, much grander 
icaults may be achieved, and a fresh exploratiou 
bcheme was brought before the British Assooia- 
tion by Admiral Oninuiney in 1885. AVith the 
cneigetic co-operation of Baron Nordenskiold, 
the Australians are now cuntumplatiug an Ant¬ 
arctic exjHidition w'hi4 li is to start in the autumn 
of next your ; and its fortunes Miiil be followed 
with inteiibe iutei’est by all those who feel within 
them that spirit of adventiu'e W'hicn seems to be 
the birthright of English-speaking nations. 

A curious and* inteivsting discovery was made 
in the Crimea last summer during some archseo- 
logical explorations there ; this consisted in the 
unearthing of several skeletons, the bones of 
which had been’ painted. Professor Qreinpler, of 
Breslau, ^lieves that these skeletons are Uie 
remains of^he original inhabitants of the country, 
the Ciiumeiians of Herodotus, whose custom it 
was^, like the Pei’sians in their ‘Towers of Silwace,’ 
to expose their dead in high places so that birds 
niiglit consume the flesh. The skeletons, when 
thus cleaned and bleached by exposure to the 
air and sun, were then treated ' with mineral 
pigments. Similar graves have been found in 
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Ce'ttral Ae1a« but they are of fare occurrence. It 
'% the intention of Professor named to exhibit 
^ese curioue^relics of a past method of burial at 
the Aut|iropologlcal Congress to be held at Paris. 

Mr J. L. Cloudsley ot Westminster has invented 
a Gas Valve Indicator^ ^^ich can be attached to 
the front of a meter to show the exact cost of the 
ga^ *^naumed. It consiats of a cardboard dial 
■with tf pointer, round the edge of wliich are 
figures representing hnndseds of cubic feet of gas. 
i^nst each fi|»ure is given the equivalent cost 
at a stated price per thousand, so that if the 
current price should" vary, as it constantly does, 
the dial would have to be replaced by a new one. 
^tting aside this disadvantage, the little contriv¬ 
ance will be valued by those' who like to see at 
a glance the state of their account willi the gas 
company, a feat which is only possible to a few 
under existing conditions. ''Tiie pointer receives 
its motion fium the ordinary indicator of the 
meter, and*each completed thousand is marked 
by another pointer bn a^^cond dial which rests 
centrally within the major one. 

Those who are acquainted with the chronic 
state of semi'Starvation to which a large residuum 
of our town populations is unfortunately subject, 
...must have often felt a heant-pang when they 
have read each month that so many hundred 
tons of fish had been seized and condemued in 
our principal markets as unfit for human fooiL 
This waste goes on year after year, and no one 
seems to move a finger to stop it, for wUut is 
everybody's business is nobocly^s business. Mr 
J. L. Hamilton, M.R O.S., of Brigliton, Iwis more 
than once pointeil out that fresh fish can be made 
.into an almost imperishable food by taking cer¬ 
tain simple pmcaulions, and he once more advo¬ 
cates a trial of his system. It consists in bleeding 
the fish before the blood has clotted, gutting and 
cleaning it with an abundance of sea-water, and 
transferring it at once to refrigerating chambers, 
or dry-air stores, as in the frozen-meat trade. 
Where a cold chatpber is out of the question, peat¬ 
moss litter, he says, will preserve the cleaned 
fish fairly well. Unle-ss some philanthropist is 
inclined to try tliU very hopeful method of meet¬ 
ing a crying evil, we fear that nothing will be 
done, unless indeed it should prove to be advan¬ 
tageous to the interest of those who rule the 
markets. 

We liave heard a great deal lately about the 
abuse of newly-discovered drugs which in America 
especially, and by means of the hypodermic 
syringe, "are iiqected under the skin to give an 
artificial stiipulaut to the nerves. The habit 
grows upon its victims, like alcohuUsm, and the 
dose to be constantly incrc^d to attain the 
desired result But the latest l^eported applica- 
iion of the syringe is of a still more degrading 
character, for it aims only at giving an impi’oved 
appearance to the complexion. The * hypodermic 
blush,’ as It is called, is attained ^by dischaiging 
a small amount of colouring matter beneath the 
skin of the cheeks. The effect is immediate, and 
the blush, we are told, ‘ lasts two hours.’ We arc 
' glad to learn, however, that the patient soon after 
exhibits a greenish-yellow complexion, which is 
[ wk beautiful, and tlmt the syringe cannot be used 
• leaving an ugly little scar upon the flesh. 

Ak American paper lately published an inter- 
eibij^ of small inventions which have brought 


large sums of money to the patentees, a result 
which la not so much due to American ingenuity, 
p^rliaps, as to their admirable patent law, wliich 
h designed to encourage invention, rather than, 
as is the case in this country, to tax it to the 
utmost Among the inventions cited ate men- 
tione<l those malleable iron shoe-plates and tips 
which find an enormous sale, and which have 
brought their contriver royalties amounting to a 
quarter of a million sterling. Roller skates have 
also brought their patentee a goodly sum ; while 
the happy idea of sticking emery powder on cloth 
has proved most profitable. Toys which have 
won populaiity with the young folks have brought 
small lortunes to their contrivers, and among 
tliem may be specially mentioned the simple 
device of a wooden ball with an attached elastic 
tbi'cad which causes it to return to the band. 
‘Pharaoh’s Serpent’ wa-s the fanciful name given 
to a chemical compound wliich when burnt makes 
an enormous quantity of ash of a spiral form. 
This little device ha<l n great run a few years 
back, and brought money to its originator. The 
Chameleon To)> is also a very profitable toy. It 
would appear that the simple»>t devices, provided 
that they meet the wants of a lai^e number, 
bring far more money to an inventor than one 
whicli may perhaps mark an epoch in the 
world’s iuilustries and cost its originator a life’s 
work. 

The Electrician tells of a new application of 
the electric current in gla«!S factories. When a 
sheet of window-gliss is made it is blown into 
a cylindrical shape in the first instance ; and the* 
cylinder, bef«we being cut down longitudinally, 
and allowed to unbend on a flat surface, so as 
to form the sheet, has its ends cut oth This was 
formerly done Ijy wrapping i-ound the pait to 
be cut a ]decc of white-hot glass fresh from the 
melting-pot. By the new plan the separation is 
made iar more neatly by placing round the glass 
a thin wire, and afterwards causing an electric 
current to travei'se that wire. The metal becomes 
j*eU hot, is removed, and a drop of cold water 
applied to the heabnl surface, with the result that 
it cracks all round where tlic wire 1ms touched 
it. A reatly plan for cutting off the bottom of 
bottles bos long been in vogue, wliich consists 
in tying nmnd the part where the separation is 
to be made a piece of string soaked in spirit 
This is afterwards ignited, and a drop of water 
applied, as in the case just described. 

It seems strange that the Chinese, who have 
been so forward with many important industrial 
applications, should be behindhand in the matter 
01 coiiume. Hitherto, China has had no silver 
coinage, but has depended on Mexican and Japa¬ 
nese dollars mainly, as well as upon some which 
were issued by the old Hong-kong Mint In the 
country districts, silver was taken by weight and 
fineness in lieu of coins, and was carried about 
in small blocks called ‘ eiioes.’ ^ When a purchase 
was made, a bit of the metal of th^ required 
weight was chipped off tb^ block with a hammer 
and chisel. But at lost, by imperial proclamation, 
a first silver coinage has been issued This docu¬ 
ment warns the people that the new coins are 
to be taken at their standard value, that the 
price is not to be lowered, and that tJiey are 
not to be rejected os strange. It a]iao points out 
that the new coins are like foreign dollars, except 
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that there is a curlloc dragon, outside o! which 
characters are emboss^. On front, are the words 
•Current coin of Kwang-hsu’ and ‘Minted at 
Canton/ • 

Eorty years ago, the experiment with a pen¬ 
dulum by which Foucault sought to make the 
rotation of the earth sensible to the eye, made 
a great and popular sensation. TJie expenment^ 
first conducted in the cellar of a house at Paris, 
was repeated before crowds of onlookers at the 
Pantheon. A few weeks later, the same experi¬ 
ment wa& carried out on a far lai^er scale at 
the then famous Polytechnic in London, tlie 
pendulum consisting of a wii’e forty-five feet 
long, furnished with a bob of twenty-eight 
pounds, while it swung acro.s3 a divided circle 
sixteen feet in diameter. Once more, we under¬ 
stand, the old experiment is to be repeated in 
the city where it originated. The place of ex¬ 
periment will be the Kifiel Tower at Paris, and 
the pendulum will be suspended from the centre 
of the second platform. This pendulum will 
comprise a bronze wire nearly four hundred 
feet Jong, with a steel ball attache<l weighing two 
hundred pounds. The advantage to be gained 
by repeating Foucault’s experiment upon this 
immense scale is not apparent. Such a pomlulum 
will undoubtedly keep up its motion lor an ex¬ 
tended time, but unless air-ciirrcnts are carefully 
provided against, the results uill be greatly 
intertered with. 

Powdered steel, made W suddenly quenching 
in cohl water steel which has been brought to a 
,\ery high temperature, and Afterwards reducing 
the metal in a stiiinping-mill, is said to be 
betWr au<l chenper for many polishing purposes 
than emery. The quenching operation renders 
tin* metal not only very hur«l, but exceedingly 
brittle, .so that it is ijuite possible to pulverise it. 
It U carefully sifted to ditlercnt grades of fineness 
before nse. 

Ju Cumberlaml, north of the Duddoii Estuary, 
there has been woiked for the past twenty years 
a valuable mine of hematite iron, a form of ire 
which is of particular value for a<lmixtui*e witli 
certain kinds ot steel. Tlie mine has been worked 
as close to the sea as was practicable without 
running a risk of fiooding the workings; and the, 
proprietors were at lengtii induced to seek a frcah 
conees.sion from the land«)wncr, to enable them 
to win the ore Irom underneath the sea-bed. 
Thi.s necessitated the building of a vast wall or 
burner to keep the sea at bay, and this difiicult 
undertaking has just been successfully completed. 
The wall i.s two-thinls of a mile in length ; and 
is fifty feet high from foundation to parapet. 
As it is ex}> 08 od to the full fury of south¬ 
westerly gales and Atlantic i*ollers, the work has 
had to be carried out in a very solid and sub¬ 
stantial manner. It is hoped that «t8 erection 
will permit the working of the mine for twenty- 
five years, a matter of great importance to the 
district, seeing thftt fifteen hundred men find 
employmdlit there. 

I)r C. W. Jones, of*^ Bowdon, Cheshire, has 
invented a ‘Tlierapentic’•Smoking Pipe, with 
which the pleasant weed may be indulged in 
without any fear of nicotine finding its way to 
the system. The pipe can also be used for tlie 
inhalation of volatile medicaments in certain 
cases, when such administration is desirable. 


Tlie pipe is of somewhat complicated cpnst^ictfoB^ 
and comprises different ^inbers, in which tm. 
smoke is ixibbed of its noxious ingredients as well 
as cooled jn its passage towards the niouth. It 
possesses several advantageous features which 
should commend it to smokers who are careful 
of their health. 

.According to the Kew BttUelin^ the pine farests 
of Bavaria are being attacked by a terrible pest 
known as the Nonnev^ which i% the catei^iUar 
of a certain moth (Liparis Monarchal which 
intervals has infeA^d continental forests for a 
couple of centuries back. J’he loss which will 
accrue to the state forest revenue next year is 
expected to reach the* sum of forty thousand 
pounds. Birds, as \^ell as wasps and other insect^ 
prey uixm the creatures ; hut the most formidable 
destroyer is in the shape of an ‘exhauster’ asso- 
ciiited with a hrilliijnt electric light. The light 
attracts the ^leatures to its provniity, where 
there is a huge funnel, througfi which a* strong 
exhaust ^'niTeiit of air sis foi'ced, spckiiig them 
into an aperture below ground, where they remain 
buried, it is said that *a similtir pest appeared 
in 1853 in East Prussia; but a storm drove th^ 
metliR into the sea, from which they were sub- 
se({iiently thi-own up in the form of a huge bank 
several nijle.s in length. ^ 

What promises to be a moat impoi'tant 
industry has been established at Swansea; this 
is a new process for the manufacture of seamless 
tubes from blocks*of solid metal, and is named 
after its inventoi's, two brothers, the Munnesmann 
Process. The method will meet with its widest 
applications in the ticatmeut of steel, and the 
metal selected must be of the very finest quality. 
Bed-iiot bars of the metal are passed bjitween 
conical rolls of peculiar constiuctioii, and they 
pass out at the other side in tlie form of seamless 
tubes. A peculiar feature of the process is that 
in these tubes the fibre of the metal, instead of 
being pirallel, is twisted round in a spiral, thus 
giving itniiienso strength to the product. Great 
I>ower is *rc(juisite to produce this result, and this,^ 
18 achieved by the employment of a fly-wheel, 
which weighs sixty twm, and which stores up 
about ten thousaml horse-power. Tubes of any 
tIlickne^8 or diameter can be produced bv a 
change in the position of the conical rolls. Tlj^^ 
new process will have many applications m 
different depaiiments of steel ninnulacture, among 
which may be noted lioDow rails and tubes for 
bridge construction of large span. The works 
are in the hands of an English pompnny, and 
have lately been visited by icpresentoJiiN'es from 
the Admiralty, Boai-d of Trade, Lloyd’s, and 
other public bodies. • 

A new process of etching glass has recently 
been patented in this country by Messrs Meth and 
Krcitiier of Berlin. It may be briefly described 
as a stamping process by means of india-nxbber 
dies. These di^s or stamps are charged with a 
specially compounded etcliing fluid, of which 
hydroduoritfacid naturally forms a part, and the 
design is impressed upon the gloss by them, 
the fluid eating ite way into the surface of tlm 
bottle, lamp sliade, or other article so treated. 

Mr Ernest Hart has lately delivered an address 
which is full of melancholy interest in pointing 
to a new form of intoxication which has gradivaUy 
become common in Ireland. From this paper’ it 
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the vuter uland proportions. U would 

aeem that th^ nozioiil Eaoit pxeTaile chiefly in 
the fionthem part of the eouaty of Lotvlonderry 
Th^ liquid IS mo^Iy fim>pUed n'om i*ngla»d, 

19 smuggled as diugs, tqr if it were openly sent 
as etheiy an extra carnage rate would be charged 


in ^at the eflects pass dlf so rapidlv that the 
person affected can get drunk *half a dozen times 
iQ one day The eflccts of this intoxicant are 
Tiolent excitement, pugnacity, and loss ot self* 
cfltttrol, so that the victim to this new form of 
Tice 18 exposed to ac< idciit as well as great danget 
trom the inflammable nature o! the flui I indulge I 
in. The public will echo &fr Ernest Halt s senti 
ment, Hhat it is necessary tint the legiblatiuc 
should take so^e step to put down tjtus pernicious 
ether habit by restiicling the sale ot the diug to 
its legitimate uses* • « 

The trequent accidents from the use of petio 
ieum or t>a!aflin lamps liuve cinsed a numl^r of 
aafety devices to be introduced, some ot which wt 
have alieady noticed in these ('olumns Mess •, 
S. ^itb & Co, of Compton Stieet, London, E C 
“have forw uded to us specimens ot a new form ot 
burner which they have just lutioduced undci 
the name of the *Po«>tlethuaite Automatic Ex 
tingmshcz,’ which appe irs to fulfil its purpose 
admirably This burner is imnidicl with the 
usual dome with a slot acioss, foi the iccomniodi 
tion of the flat wick, < >mmoii to paivflin lunps 
But this domw ditfeis from those iii oidinarv use 
in not being a fixture, but m bcin^ peiicctly 
loose, and made of cast iron Its weight acts 
upon springs below, which open a pair of shuttcis 
juxt above the wick , but bhouUl the lamp be 
OTeitumed, the dome immediately falls off, ic 
leasing the springs below, au I the shutters close 
above the wicA au 1 at onpe extinguish the flame 
It will be seen that this form ol biunet has the 
merit of simphcit}, and that thcic are no comph 
^ted parts to get out of older 


A NEAPOLITAN IfeLAlsD 

Most people enter Baia by the hi{,h read fiom 
Naples ConfessecU), this is the more convenient, 
as well as the more sentiment il method You 
are ever by the bhoie of the Neipohtan sea, tread 
mg the very ground the gieat (but not always 
good) ancients trod, and passing the rums of 
their country houses For my part, however, I 
walked into the village from Cumse—that bare 
hiU by the western sei, which was once a city 
This approach is somewhat eccentric A ridge 
of upland runs parallel with the coast along the 
peninsula, in a comer of w hich B^a nestles , and 
the Homans clove the ndge in tv^ain, that their 
tnnspoits might not suffex by the tire4bme ascents 
mid descents. The load therefore goes in a defile, 
^ white sides of the tufa on either hand blind* 
iflg the eyes when the sun is bright But the 
hiff soon comes as a relief, Pozzuoli is visible 
’ioo. lie other aide of it, fiagmenta of baths and 
flemp il t Mi 9 iid other buildings of the Augustan age 


face one at every step. It u endently » neigh* 
bourhood mightily classical 

But sn spite uf its strong reputation, Bom i» 
not very genial towards the wayfarer By the 
time I had reached it, the sun was near setting, 
and I longed for the repo^ce of an inn Baia, 
however, was not for such as L The proprietor 
of one hotel explained that he existed solely to 
provide luxuiious repasts for the LuculU and 
Hehogabah of the nineteenth centuiy^ These 
anstociatic gourmands were content to eat in 
Ins houte, with the sea scape of the bay before 
their eyes, from as fin a terrace apd bower of 
oiange tiecs as ever distracted a mm from his 
cores Having dined, they leturned to Pozruoli 
by moonlight, or even to Naples, if the wind was 
f iir and in the right quarter And at the second 
hotel they told a like tile, more curtly Not even 
a bribe could make them set up a bed in the 
house for a single nij^ht They were very 
omperois ot innkeeper^, and held their heads 
seicmly hi„h 

Anon 1 was receiv ed m a humble cottage on a 
tape of land tint jutted tow aids the sea Some 
thing seducmgly like a l>ed was laid atliwait 
SIX ehairs in tlit cornir r 1 a room, and two i 
tliree blanl cts p<pulou8 with fleas, completed the 
neecssary an iiip,<nieiits 1 should haidly have 
eredited i iiun I who had hiaggcd of fleas as on 
the morrow of this restless ni-,ht, I fcltcnipoweied 
to dibcourse upon them ‘^till, it was Pin Not 
every one in this a^e may shep in Buia It 
was well tlierifoie, tint the experience Miould 
write itsdf up in icd ktteis even tliouj,h of 
irritation It was a pitchy duk eveinnt, hd le 
bedtime, and in my \ ost piandi il cropiiiy^s t ut 
with a cigar, I ill but walked plump into 
the sei liom an ancient pur In the shells <i 
the temples and baths whidi stood up grimly m 
the ^loom, all the tridituns ot rcniance icn lered 
it evticmdy piobable that it such a tune cue 
mi^ht have met innunici ible most inteicsting 
„ll )‘'t8 

The dawnlight was of deal gdd all ov(i the 
bay, and iipin the iman huts of Pin, and its 
castle high ibove it, when I started the next day 
to walk to the ftiiy of JVfini«icoIa, foi the island 
of Procida 1 have never secnafaiur morning 
The vines were beaded with dew, which hid not 
yet fled before the «un in the blue heavens 7he 
road was lively with peasants in their national 
dress, going to and fio wiih asses and mules, and 
much song And there was a glow ol colour 
upon the leddish and purple earth of the gardens 
and vimyaid:» which wcuid have sent the blood 
of an ox list in ecstatic motion through his 
veins 

With me went an old fisherman of Bain, whom 
in despeiation I had lildcn do just wliat it 

{ deased him to do Ke had voiiud me for mi 
lour the pievions evening ^to take him and hia 
boat to Procida. I had i fused And lo * when 
at five o clock I abandoned my tiresome feed, 
there stood the graybeaid outside, awaiting me, 
and fully determined not to leave me till some 
of my silver had passed to him I told him that 
I walked fast, hoping thus to deter him * Saint 
Anne and the Madonna,’ said he, ^will give me 
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the seedful itrength to walk fast alsa* The 
ancient encumbrance was nigh fonncore^ yet be 
never left me—in spite of my periodical protesta¬ 
tions that 1 knew the road as well as Inmsell-Tr 
until I was behind a door in the hotel of P^ida. 
Even then I heard him declaiming to himself 
^ter this style: ‘ To think that 1 should have 
come BO far from my home, and all for but three 
francs—a poor old man like me! ’ But no sooner 
did he realise that I was deaf to liis self-coin- , 
miserations than he went smartly away, and 
returned* to the mainland, as ha])py, no doubt, 
06 two days’ pay for no work could make him. j 
He was not wholly an unpleasing old creature,* I 
though much in the way, and his confidences | 
had even something of unconscious pathos al>out I 
them. As, for example, when he told me of his | 
domestic vicissitudes: ‘Twelve children have I I 
ha(l, of whom eight rest in Paradise, and four 
find their living among the vines.’ 

No wonder the old JRomans, with a craving for 
the intenser pleasures of life, built tlieni villas in 
this radiant neighbourhood. I declare it is im¬ 
possible to convey an idea of the exliilamtion and 
oeaiity of tlie villages between Buia and the Cape. 
They are all upland, with winding paths leading 
clown to the sea at their base. And from amid 
their profuse vegetation of beans, peas, and flax, 
as well as the haughtier orange tree and camellia, 
what indescribable views of Vesuvius to the 
east, with its light vapour pendent in the air, 
shaped like a wutei’spout, and of dim mountain 
shapes from the isle of Ischia on the other side ! 
.Capri, too, lifted its rocky lie^d above the clomls 
of morning mist which lay in opacpie innocence 
of evil intention from horizon to horizon, out at 
sea. The fronds of the palms which beautify the 
villas of the Neapolitan plutocrats who nowailays 
inhabit this captivating ridge hardly liuttered in 
the still sweet air. 

Tlius we come, tow'ar»ls seven o’clock, to the 
dead sea or lagoon of Miniscola. The popping of 
guns here and there tells of the (piail-liunters at j 
work. The shores of the dca<l sea are mai'ked«at 
intervals with little white Iiouse^ in which the I 
sportsman may find accommodation for himself, ' 
his dog, and his gun. This seaboard was of old 
the Champs Klysees of dead Greeks and Romans.., 
The tombs stiU stand cheek by jowl uith the 
infrequent houses. But of course they are now ' 
void of occupants. My old companion recounts ‘ 
with envy and unction of the exhuming of siindiy 
of these long-buried ancients: how the skeletons 
that were once rich men held a valuable gold 
piece between their dead teeth, and those of the 
poor only a copper coin worth three-halfpence, 
and how these gold coins sell to strangers at an 
excellent price. Charon has forgotten to antici¬ 
pate these robbers of his dead : one could almost 
think it a pity. In truth, however, the Champs- 
’Elysees' are a most cheerful place of sepulchre. 
With tlie sun on*the water of the stagnant sea 
and on the sails of«t1ie fibbers’ boats in the spai'k- 
ling Meilfterraneun Ij^eyoiid, there is a picture to 
win the hearts of otheirs besides the painters and 
‘ hunters ’ who love these sflores. 

The sand by the sea, where a long ton^e of 
a peninsula separates the dead from the living 
watm, is jet black, significant of its volcanic 
origin. A few yards seawards there is fuiiher a 
pinnacle of lava which tells its story. But the 


subteretiean ravager muat Imve been curbed' 
here a long time ago, centuries ere Champi 
Elys^es were established. * , 

We tarry, and wander awhile by the beach, 
and under the lee of the Ateep tufa cliffs to the 
west, in seai‘ch of a boat to take us across t^ 
channel to Procido, which looks enchanting from 
our standpoint. Happily, it is too early i» the 
day for the sea to be ruftt^. We may thps hope 
to make a brisk passage. Later^ cross-wind ia 
wont to disturb the water in the strait, ,and 
though the distance is but two miles, when this 
is so one may spend an hour or two, or perhaps 
half a day, in conflict with the current 

At length the feny-boat appears from the other 
side. One by onp, expectant passengers drop 
from points of the adjacent clrffs that seem inac¬ 
cessible and prolific of nothing but marl and 
boulders. We soon,muster a boatful; and when 
all is ready, ^le nkodem Charon ^ the Champs 
Ely8<*es—a swart giant with cunning eyes*—seizes 
his prc 3 i, one at a tima, in his ani\^', and carries 
them through the surf to his boat, poised with 
difficulty on the crest of each wave w’hich here 
breaks from the long sw'ell of over the way. He 
is* but a careless Clianjii, however, for he Io<»eB 
one of his victims leg fii^t into the sea, amUthe 
others he casts upon tlie boards of his barque of* 
if they were mere bales of merchandise. 

Gradually the isle of Procida, with itd vine- 
yartls and white housesf comes within readier 
vision. It is m pretty and compact a little pro¬ 
perty as a man could wish to possess. Jn length 
it is hardly more than two miles, with an in¬ 
dented shore, and, towards* Ischia, an engaging 
pocket gulf called Ckiajolella. Its breadth aver¬ 
ages a mile. The one town of the island, also 
called Procida, straggles vaguely all over its sur¬ 
face. One is never out of sight of houses. They 
lift their white walls by the side of the paved 
roadway's, which also are multitudinous; and 
w<iuld be quite wearisome to the eyes were their 
colour and that of the walls unrelieved by the 
varied gPeen of orange and almond trees, pines, 
aloes, and fig-trees, winch contest with the vine¬ 
yards the soil of this 4!ertile but dll too limited 
little spot It is one of the most balmy of 
islands. No matter in what quarter the wind 
may be, there is always a perfume. And of 
course it is in a part of the w'orld where winter is 
not a word for snow and chill winds ; and there 
is nothing in the nature of a factory here to 
match odour against otlour. 

Beleased from my hoary inenyus of Baia, 1 
roamed about Procida for a few hdlila. The 
thoroughfares climb from the Mafina by dark 
and unpleasant alleys, which brighteif, however, 
when the upper level of the isle is attained. 
Then they disperse, like the capillaries of the 
arterial system. You may go north, south, eash 
or west, at your pleasure, and be in no fear ot 
straying irrecoverably. For my part, like « 
timid sheep, 1 folloi^ the sound of one beU 
after another—ringing the islanders to mass, for 
it was a festival—until I had seen a score ol 
churches, and was hopelessly at discord with the 
compass. It was then necessary only to strike 
for the shore, when the landmark of Ischia to 
the west or Vesuvius to the eas^ was a sure indi¬ 
cation of the direction of the Marina. 

There are people who find this plsdd litrie 
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ialand contenting "for a weei^ They must be 
of the class who, like the «^er, carry their re¬ 
sources withii^ theinseRres. ordinwy pei-son, 
unless he come professedly to be noupsued on 
its air, will weary of i4 in a day. It grows fair 
wine, of which, however, you cannot dnnk much 
without feeling of remorse. It hoe a clean hotel 
on thg Marina. Yon ascend to it by a number 
of steep^jstone steps, at the top of wliich tlie cook 
and the landlord receive you with a generous 
welcome, and usher you infb a suite of rooms con- 
taininc a multitude of pictures S)f the Virgin, and 
several lai^e statues saints and waxen biblical 
groupings under gloss cases. Thu landlord is a 
mihl old man, who prattles about religious ser¬ 
vices and macaroni with equal interest, and who 
would be astoundefl to liear that his birthplace 
has provided so famous a hero of the worI<I as 
him we call John of Procida. The inn has bal¬ 
conies full of powers an<l a teKrace ^on the roof; 
and frofh botli, one may look across the blue 
strait at the* Champs Klysdes and Vesuvius, and 
dream day-dreams fibm mom to eve. 

There couhl be* no cheaper place of residence 
for a housekeeper troubled by the fear of bills 
than this same little island. House-rent is 
trifl^ Vegetables of twenty kiiuls grow ulmoct 
'“Vithout encouragement. Fruit is tendex-ed to the 
stranger as a free gift—something no more fit to 
be appraised at francs^ and cents than the hips 
and na^s of our own hedges. A lamh costs but 
' half a crown. Fish may be hxwl for the catching. 
There is abundtince of wine, and an uixlimited 
supply of fresh air. 

In contempt of the heat, in the afternoon, I 
wandered ixp the rough slope that attaches the 
town of Procida to the castle I'ock at its south¬ 
western corner. The cobbled road was destitute 
of people. The wise Pi-ocidans were sitting in 
the cool dai*k shade of their baRcment rooms, 
content to view the glare of the sundiine at a 
distance. I could see theux jdaying cards among 
the barrels of wine in these a]>ai*tmeuiH. furnish¬ 
ing many a picture for sucli artists as love plenty 
of gloom and romantic detail. 

Like so mat^ other of t*he massive old relica 
of the kind in Italy, the castle of Procida is now 
a barra^. It is, however, bxit h«iU a barrack ; 
the other half is used as a house of detention. 
Tliere could be no surer prison for tin* convicts 
The seawanl walls of the pile are vertical with 
the cliffs ; and from the castle windows one may 
look down several hundred feet of brown rock, 
thick with varied grasses and plants, at the ed<ly 
of white ‘ foam wliere the blue water chafes 
against the island base. 

Hard by^ the castle is a decaying monastery, 
built, like it, on the edge of a pi-ecipice. Uj* and 
down ite damp ruined corridors I walked in 
solitude, listening to the echo of mv own steps. 
It was sweetly cool here after the white sunlight 
upbn the outer stones. The wooden doors that 
let upon the corritlor were corrfxgated by the 
havoc of worms, and the doetmetiv^k action of 
the aalt sea-breezes. There were names on the 
doofTS: Brothers Raphael, Gabriel, Savonarola, 
ai|d the like. But the cards were antique and 
g^ny, and might have been nailed upon the 
woM 4 century ago. There was no sound in the 
'MMv^day. I called and stamped my feet, 
hbt'Vetpotise there was none. Either the monks 


had all gone to their long home, or they 
were enjoying most profound siesta. And so I 
left the building, and 1 know not to this day 
v^xether it is an inhabited or a deserted establisli- 
ment. 

From the castle and the monastery I went 
elsewhere ; and so from point to point until 1 
had circumvented the island. Ere the steamer for 
Ischia w'as at anchor off the stumpy pier by the 
white church of the Marina, it seemed to me that 
1 bad gossiped in every part of Piocida. To be 
companionable, I hod drunk wine with all sorts 
and conditions of people: old dames and young 
girls, grandsircs and their grandsons; in mean 
little huuses by the roadside; anfl in spacious 
oveiground cellars in the mitlst of the vineyards of 
the rich projM xWorto, wlieiicc he obtained his wine. 
Kvciyvherc there was sunliglit and a soil teeming 
with fertility, everywhere bright eyes and a glad- 
soxuo fiewlom of speech. Some complnixxe<l of 
poverty ; yet, while they complained, they stood 
iix the mi<ldle of their well-stocked gardens, and 
confe8.sed they never lacked the common netnls 
of life. Rut one and all declaretl their love 
for their little i<>Iand home : the seductions of 
the mainland weiH; as nothing to them ; they 
hoped to die as they had lived, in Procida. ■ 


DEATH AT THE END. 

WocLi> I wore dead and lying in my grave, 

At rest fiom fretting doubts and carking caros. 

Be kind, oh Heaven, and listen to my prayers; 
Oiant me the only favoui that I crave— 

Six foet by three of ouilh to hiile my dust: 

I ask no tniiibstone or niemoriul bimt; 

I ask for death ; what is beyond I’JI brave. 

Little of good or evil have T wi ought; 

No hap]>inesR oi pleasine linve I known 
But it hath been w-ith sorrow intersown ; 

All hath slipt fiom iny gni'.p that I mcwit soucht. 

My life, thonvh short in years, is long in grief; 
Night follows day, but brings me no i-elief. 

And jwissing years have only sorrow brought. 

There is one goal to which our coui^ tend ; 

The way lies over mountains torrents, plains, 
Tliiougli velvet pastures and quiet country lanes: 
To some the pleasant scones enjoyment lend, 

While otliers weary toil up locky 8loi>e8 
Dejeoteiily, and almost void of hopes. 

But one fate waits for all Death at the End. 
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OVERPRESSURE IN SCHOOLS. 

In this age of competition with foreign nations, 
education is necessar)’’, yes, even compulsory, iu 
order that our nation may hold her honoured 
position among the others. But the modern ideal 
of education, unfortunately, is <k*feetive. It is 
not balanced well: it leans to one side—namely, 
the perfection of the mental powers, to the dis¬ 
paragement of the physical. Both have a right 
to be cultured; and thft was recognised by the 
ancient Greeks, who gave toteach equal ubteiitioii 
Music and Gymnastics were the two subjects 
taught in their schools. The former com]>rised 
Science, Literature, and Arilhmctic—these being 
menial exercises ; while the latter comprehended 
all physical exercises. We wouhl do well to 
follow their example in this respect, arul educate 
physically as well as mentally, ami tluis relieve 
the overpressure which at the present day exists 
in almost every school. The alarming extend of 
this evil is daily becoming more apparent. If 
we calmly considered what overpressure is, and 
what it entails, we would start with horror to 
tliink that such a system ever obtained a record 
iu the educational annals of this enlightened 
nineteenth century. 

In the first place, what is meant by overpres¬ 
sure? Literally, it menus attempting to fill a 
measure or capacity with more than it cun con¬ 
veniently contain ; and this is what we strive to 
do with the mental capacities of our young people, 
the pride of our nation, our hope for the future. 
It is a well-known fact in the medical profession 
that the bones of a chiUUs head arc not completely 
joined till after the seventh year. * Nor is the 
brain so well deteloped that it can bear severe 
mental strain til^ at leflbt twelve years of life 
have beSn 1 ‘eached; so that to force njioii the 
child at an early ngc^ when the brain is in a 
tender and growing condition, studies that I'equire 
matured mental effort, is to cause such injury to 
ite delicate tissues, by dint of over-exertion, that 
they become as it were congested by the eurchaige 
of blood. 


It may not be generally known, tlm! mental 
j effort ftuises a flow of*blood to the blood-vessels 
i of the bruin. But every on^ will admit that 
j delicate elastic vessels which are often over-fillqd 
I will in time lose tlieir elasticity. Tliis is decidedly 
, the case when the tender and growing vessels in 
! the head of a cliild are too frequently goi*gdu : 
! with blood. Thus, the precocious child being 
forced to a point beyond which he coainot go, 
loses to a certain exteiit his brain-power, and 
scMoin afterwards exhibits th()^ brightness of 
intellect which was the unfortunate cause of his 
forceil education. Like plant taken from a 
hothouse, ho locks that robustness and vigour 
which belong to those who have developed their 
faculties in the open air of natural training. 
Kay, even worse than that—Ids mental power 
may fail, break down, and I'eason may be im¬ 
paired. Unfortunately, this result is only too 
I common, and yet, the ’march of foinjed education 
proceeds, in spite of disaster to many hapless 
victims. We find that in our elementary schools 
the requirements of 4ho ‘Code’"press heavily, 
j while in the higher-class schools, cramming for 
! the examinations has a deleterious effect. 

I In the case of dull children, attendance • at 
I school is irksome, and of little avail in the way 
' of education, while the efforts of the instructor 
I seem wasted. (This is sometimes due to the 
I largeness of the class; for such uhildi'cn are best 
taught individually, or in small cla^dta, and the 
attempt should not be made to \irge them to 
the same standard as their brightel brethren.) 
Weakly, puny youngsters are by the state of their . 
physical strength imfitteil for prolonged or severe 
mental effort. It is a common thing for the 
mothers of such children to complain that they 
chatter of school and lessons in their sleep, and 
some of them are so nervous that any unexpected 
sound makes them start and tremble. Is not this 
sufficient evidence that in such cases the poor 
little brain has been sadly overtaxed? Then in 
the case of half-starved cMldren, who will deny 
that it is sheer cruelty to force them to undei^o < 
severe mental strain? Yet these three classes, 
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with few etceptiohS) are expected to accomplish { 
work suited for young people of a totally Oitferent | 
calibre. » | 

We are not so lavish in the matter of supplying,: 
by legislation, food or®fi*e8h air for our youths _ 
(it would be of greater ihlvantage to the nation, 
if we were); but at a great amount of naUonal | 
expense, we urge superabundant quantities of | 
mental jood on undeveloped brains, which by ' 
their ini|«rfect state are 'Unfitted to digest the 
saiivel 

It is only natural ^hat children should learu ; 
but the matter should be placed before them in 
such a simple and agreeable form that they would 
loaru* in n natural way. It is a strange tiling 
that a child experences butUittle difficulty in 
learning his mother-tongue, and that^ too, at a 
very early age. Why, then, can his studies not 
be so arranged Jphat in an easy and natural manner 
he maV'^cquire the knowledge rcqilii'ed of him ? 
Thus his life at b^;)iooI^ would be tliqroughly 
enjoyable, instead of being, as it is iii many 
cases, a ‘weariness of the iiesh.’ In many of 
our public scliools it is quite the custom for 
children of tender years to remain in school for 
over two hours at a time, especially in the after- 
'iioons, when they cannot fail tc? feel fatigued with 
the studies of tne morning. It is indeed a piti¬ 
able sight to see in oiir seminaries row upon 1 * 0 w 
of littltf ones, full of life and vigour, obliged to 
*sit still,’ during the greater port of five hours 
every school-day. 

Let a visitor pa.s8 through almost any of our 
public schools in the morning after the classes 
have assembled, and he will nbtice how fiesh 
and lively the cliildren seem. Then let him pass 
through the same school before the classes sto}> 
working for afternoon dismissal, and he cannot 
fail to be struck by the li.‘<tless, restless, or droop¬ 
ing appearance of almost every child there. The 
re^on for this can be explained by the fact that 
Nature has implanted in all healthy children a 
desire to exercise their limbs ; and when this 
natural impulse is ‘cribbed, cabined, and con¬ 
fined,’the beailth of those,concerned must iieces- 
Borily suffer. 

If for every hour of mental work, ten minutes 
were granted for recreation, that time would not 
b^ wasted, for cessation from mental labour for 
a time gives the powers of the mind greater 
vigour. The very name * i-ecreation ’ suggests 
that, and it would not be difiicult to find 1 ‘eci‘ea- 
tion which at the same time would amuse and 
instruct. * It ii'surely time that something wei'e 
done to relieve this crying evil of overpres¬ 
sure. 

One step in the right direction would be to 
abolish, lessons in the afternoons, and substitute 
physical work or exercises, which in their turn | 
should not be so severe as to overstrain the 
muscles. The proper education of our youths 
is one of the most important tojiics of the day, 
and in every part of that education strain or 
overpressure of any kind must be studiously 
avoided. If lessons, and lessons only, with short 
interval of play, occupied the morning hours, 
when the mental vigour is at its best, the after- 
. moon h<’urB might hotli pleasantly and profitably 
he ^wged in giving instruction in physical 
9xtTtkm and xnanual labour. For example, in 


boys* schools the pupils might be taught the 
elements of some trade or profession, fn girW 
schools, sewing, cookery, laundry-work, house- , 
bold-work, and the elements of such employ* . 
ments as are suited to women, mi^ht be taught 
In infant sidiools, Kindergarten ^tli a view to 
the above might profitably be given ; and in all 
three schools, singing, drill (comprising physical 
exercises and deportment) and art-worh—such as 
drawing, painting. nicKlelling, and in the upper 
classes wood-carving—would take up a consider¬ 
able poitloii qj the time. Thus brain, eye, hand, 
lungs, and limbs would each have their j)ortion 
of training. 

Tlie benefits of following some such system as 
this are quite apparent The morning hours being 
best suited for brain-work, woulil be set aside 
for that special branch ; while tlie change from 
mental to manual labour would be both pleasant 
and refreshing. Financially, it would be useful 
too, for the garments and ai tides made by the 
children might be disposed of at a pnee suHicient 
at least to defray the cost of the materials. 

Even if separate trades were not taught, the 
childien could be instructed in the use of tools 
and technical terms; and thus, by having the 
hand as well as the lieud educated, tliey would 
become more apt as workmen and workwomen. 
Why is it tiiat for every vacancy that occurs in 
the Civil Service, clerkships, or similar employ¬ 
ments, theiv is such nn overwlielming number 
of candidates, while tlie supply of thoroughly 
efficient domestic servants, both male and female, 
seems at its lowest’^ ebb 1 Can we not trace in 
this superabundance on one hand and deficiency * 
on the other the etfccts of the present system of 
teacliing 1 

The object of this paper is not in any way 
to depreciate eilucation —for witliout tJuit, man’s 
highest powers and qualities lie dormant—but 
to point out prevalent errors in the general 
system of orgauibation us practised at the piesent 
day, in the hope that some remedy may be found 
to eliminate these. Let Britain educate lier off¬ 
spring in hand as well us head, in body as well 
as mind, and she will produce a race of stalwart 
sons and well-fonneil daughters, well developed 
both montjJly and jdiyaically, and of whom any 
nation might be proud. 

THE SITKGEON OF GA-STER FELL. 

By A. Conan Dovle. 

IN rOUU CHAPTEES. 

CHAPTER L—HOW THE WOMAN CAME TO KIBKBT- 
MALHOUSE. 

Bleak and windswept is the little Yorkshire ! 
town of Kirkby-Malhouee, and harsh and for- ; 
bidding ara" the fells upon which it stands. It-; 
stretches in 11 single line of ^ray stone, slate- ; 
roofetl houses, dotted tfown the furxe-clad slope | 
of the long rolling moor. To nortfi and to t 
south sti*etch the swelling curves of the York¬ 
shire uplands, peeping over each other’s backs < 
to the skylaud, with a tinge of yellow in the ; 
foregrouml, which shades away to olive in the 
distance, save where the long gray scars of i-ock ' 
protrude through the scanty and. barren soil. ; 
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THE SURGEON OE GASTER FELL. 


From the little knoll above tbe cliurch one may 
see to the westward a fringe of gold upon an 
arc of silver, where the great Morecambe sands 
are washed by the Irish Sea. To the eAst, 
Ingleborough loon^ purple in the distance; 
while Pennigent shoofe up the tapering peak, 
whose great shadow, like Nature’s own sun-dial, 
sweeps slowly round over a vast expanse of 
savage imd sterile country. 

In this lonely and secluded village, I, Jame.s 
Upperton, found myself in the summer of ’85. 
Little as the wild hanllet had to offer, it con¬ 
tained that for which I yearned above all things 
—seclusion and freedom fi-oin all which might 
distract my mind from the high and weighty 
subjects which engaged it I was weary of the 
long turmoil and profitless strivings of life. 
From early youth my days hud been spent in 
wild adventure and strange experiences, until, 
at the age of thirty-nine, there were few lands 
upon which I hud not set foot, and scarcely any 
joy or sorrow of which I had not tasted. Among 
the first of Europeans, I had penetrated to the 
desolate sl^ores of Lake Tanganyika ; and I ha<l 
twice made my way .to tliose unvisitcd and 
impenetrable jangles which skirt tbe great table¬ 
land of the Roraima. As a soldier of fortune, 
I had served under many Hugs. I was witli 
Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley ; and I fought 
with (llmnzy in the army (?t the Loire. It may 
well seem strange that, after a life so exciting, 
I could give myself iiji to the <Iull routine and 
trivial interests of the West Ruling hamlet. 

And yet thenj are excitements of the mind to 
wliich mere liodily pi'ril or the exaltation of | 
travel is mean and commonplace. For years J | 
had devoted myself to the study of the mystic I 
and hermetic philosophie.s, Egyptian, Indian, 
Grecian, atul medieval, until out of the .vast 
chaos there had dimly dawned upon me a huge 
symmetrical design; and I .seemed to grasp tlic 
key of that symbolism which was used by those 
leariicil men to screen their precious knowledg<* 
from tlie vulgar and the wicked. Gnostujs ainl 
Nco-platonist-', (’haldeans, llosicrucitins, and 
Indian My.stics, I saw and understood in which 
each played a pai't. 'J'o me the jargon of Para¬ 
celsus, the mysteries of the-alchemists, and the 
visions of Swedenbo^g w’cre all pregnant with 
meaning. I had deciphered the mysterious 
inscriptions of El Biram ; and I knew the 
import of those strange cliaracter.-^ which have 
been engraved by an unknown i;^ice ii]K>n tbe 
cliffs of Southern Turkestan. Immersed in these 
great and engrossing studies, 1 asked nothing 
from life save » garreP for myself and for my 
books, where I might pursue my studies without 
interference or interrhptyn. 

But even in the little moorsidc village I found 
that it was impossible to* shake off the censor¬ 
ship of one’s fellow-mortals. When 1 went forth, 
the rustics would eye me askance, and mothers 
would whip.up their children as I passed down 


the visage street. At night, T have glanced out 
through my diamond-paned lattice to find, that 
a group of foolish staring peasants had been 
craning •their necks in an ecstasy of fear and 
curiosity to watch me atf my solitary task. My 
landlady, too, becamif garrulous with a clatt^ 
of questions under every small pretext, ^nd a 
hundred small ruses and wiles by winch to 
tempt me to speak to her of myself alid of my 

F lans. All this M’as ill to bear f but when at last 
heal’d that I w«s no longer to be sole lodger, 
and that a lady, a strainer, had engaged tlie 
other room, 1 felt that indeed it was ume for 
one who sought the qniet and the peace of study 
to seek some more ti‘an<[iiil surrounding. 

In my frequent; walks I Jiad learnt to know 
well tlie wild and desolate region where Yorkshire 
•bordei’s on both Li^ncashirc and Westmorland. 
From Kirk^y-Mj^lbouse I had [pequently made 
my way to this bjiiesonie wilderness,*«and had 
travelled it from enj to ^*nd. Irl the gloomy 
majesty of its sceiuTy, and the ap]>alling stillness 
and loneliness its* rock-strewn melancholy 
solitudes, it seemed to offer me a secure asyliyn 
rfrom espionage and criticism. As it chanced, 

I had in my rambles come upon an i^lated 
dwelling in the i^ry heart of these lonely mooft^ 
winch 1 at once determined should be my own. : 
It was a two-roomeil cottage, which Imd onoe 
belonged to some shepherd, but which had long 
been deserted, and was crumbling rapidiv to 
ruin. In the winter llootls, ^le Gastcr Beck, 
wliich runs down Gaster Fell, where the little 
sheiliiig stood, had o\er8w^ept its Imnk and torn 
away a jxjrtidh of tiie wall. The roof, too, was 
m ill case, and the scattered slates lay thick 
amongst the grass. Yet the main shelf of the 
house stood film and true ; and it was no ^reut 
task for me to have all that was amiss set nglit 
Thougli not rich, 1 could yet fefford to carry out 
so modest a whim m a lordly way. Thei’e came 
slaters and masons from Kirkby-lilalhoase,' and 
soon the lonely (pottage upon Gaster Fell was as 
strong and weather tight as ever. 

The tivo rooms I li,id out in avidely different 
nmniKT—my own tastes are of a Spartan turn, 
and the outer chamber was so pbmued as to 
accord wdth them. An oil-stove by Hippinuille 
of Biriningbam furnished me with tbe meaiis of 
cooking; while two gi’eat bags, tbe one of flour, 
and the other ot potatoes, made me independent 
of all supplies from without. In diet I liad 
long been a PytbagoreKn, so that tbe scraggy 
long-limbed sheep wliich browsed upon the wiry 
gims by the Gaster Beck liad littte to feoi* from 
their new companion. A nine-gallon cask of 
oil served me as a sideboard ; while a square 
tabic, a deal chair, and a truckle-bed completed 
the list of my domestic, fittings. At the head of 
my couch hung two unpainteu shelves—the lower 
for my dislies and cooking utensils, the upper 
for tlie few portraits which took me back to the 
little thal was pleasant in tlie long wearisome 
toiling for wealth and lor pleasure which h«i 
marked the life I had left behind. 

If this dwelling-room of mine were plain even 
to saualor, its poverty was more than atonetl for 
by the luxury of the chamber which was destined 
to serve me as my study. I had ever held that 
it w’us best for the mind to be surrounded by 
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Sttcli objects *&s would be iu luirmonj w|.b tbo 
studies which occupied it, and that the loftiest 
and most eUie:^al conditions of thought are only 
possible amid surrounding which pleasQ the eye 
anti gratify the senses.» The room which 1 liad 
set apart for my mystic studies w'os set forth in 
a style as gloomy and majestic as the thoughts 
and aspirations with which it was to harmonise. 
Both walls and ceilings were covered with a paper 
of the richest epd glossiest black, on which was 
traced a lurid and arabestj^ue pattern of dead 

S old. A black velvet curtain tovered the single 
iattiond-pane(i window ; while a thick yielding 
carpet of the same material pievented the sound 
of my own footfall, os I paced backwards and 
forwards, from i>reaking the current of my 
thoughts. Along tire cornice ran gold kkIs, from 
which depended six pictures, all of the bombre 
and imaginative caste, which chimed best with 
my fancy. Two, os I remember, were from the 
brush o^Fuseli; one from Noel Paton ; one from 
Gustave Dorej two ironic Martin ; with little 
watei’-colonr by the incompnmble Blake. From 
the centre of tlie ceiling hung a single gold 
thread, *80 thin as to be scarce visible, but of 
great toughness. From this swung a dove of 
the same metal, with wings ontstreti'hed. The 
nird was hollow, and conhiined perfumed oil; 
while a aylph-like figure, curiously fashioued 
from pink crystal, hovei*ed over the lamp, and 
imparted a rich and soft glow to its light A 
brazen fii-eplace backed with malachite, two tiger 
skins upon tlnv carpet, a buhl teble, and two 
reclining chairs in amber plush and ebony, com¬ 
pleted the furniture ot my bijou study, save only 
that under the window stretched *ihe long book¬ 
shelves, which contained the choicest works of 
those who have busied themselves with the 
mystery of life. 

Boehme, Swedenborg, Damton, Beito, Lacci, 
Sinnett, Hardinge, Britten, Dunlop, Amberley, 
Winwood llea<l, l)es Mousseux, Alan Kardec, 
Lepsius, Sepher, Toldo, and tlie AbW Dubois — 
these were some of those who stood mtfrshalled 
between my oaken shelve.^. When the lamp was 
lit of a night a'hd the lurid »tlickering light played 
over the sombre and bizarre surroiindingH, the 
effect was all that 1 could wish. Nor was it 
le^ened by the howling of the wind ns it swept 
over the melancholy waste around me. Here at 
last, I thought, is a back-eddy in life’s liurried 
stream, where 1 may lie in peace, foigctting and 
foigotten. 

And yet it w^ destined that ere ever I reached 
this quiet‘Ifarbour 1 should learn that I was still 
one of humankind, and that it is an ill thing to 
strive to Ueak the bond which binds us to our 
fellows. It was but two nights before the date 
I heal fixed upon for my change of dwelling, 
when 1 was conscious of a bustle in the house 
beneath, with the bearing of heavy burdens up 
the creaking stair, and the harsh voice of my 
landlady, loud in w'elcome and Protestations of 
joy. From time to time, amid hex whirl of 
words, I could hear a gentle and softly modu¬ 
lated voice, which struck pleasantly upon my 
ekr after the long weeks during which 1 had 
illteiied only to the rude dialect of the dalesmen. 
t tEor,an hour 1 could hear the dialogue beneath— 
the voice and the low, with clatter of cup 
^uik of spoon, until, at lost, a light quick 


step passed luv study door, and I knew that my 
new lellow-lodger had sought her room. Already 
my fesirs had been fulfilled, and my studies the 
wqrse for lier coming. I vowed in my mind that 
the second sunset shouhl find me installed, safe 
from all such petty iufiuences, in my sanctuary 
at Gaster Fell. 

On the morning after this incident I was up 
betimes, as is iny wont; but 1 was surprised, on 
glancing from my window, to see that our new 
inmate was eailier still. She was walking down 
the narrow pathway which zigzags over the fell— 
a tall woman, slender, her head sunk upon her 
breast, her arms filled with a bristle of wild- 
flowers, which she had gathered in her mominc 
rambles. The white and pink of lier drc«», and 
the touch of deep-red ribbon in her broad droop¬ 
ing hat, formed a pleasant dash of colour against 
the dun-tinted luiids<’ape. She was some distance 
off when I first set eyes upon her, yet I knew 
that this wandering woman could be none other 
than our arrival of lost night, for there was a 
grace ami refinement in her bearing which 
marked her from the dwellers of the fells. Even 
as I watched, she pas-sed swiftly and lightly down 
the pathway, and turning through the wicket 
gate, at the farther end of our cottage gaiden, 
she seated heiself upon the green bank wliich 
faced my window, aiul strewing her ilowers in 
front of her, sot herself to aiTango them. 

As she sat there, with the rising sun at her 
back, and the glow of morning spreading like an 
auriole rouml her .statedy ami well-poiscil head, 
I could see that sl/c was a woman of extra¬ 
ordinary personal beauty. Her face was Spanish 
rather than English in its type—ov.'d, olive, with 
black sparkling eyes, and a sweetly sensitive 
mouth. From un<ler the broad straw hat, two 
I thick coilri of blue-bhu k hair curved dowui on 
either side of her graceful (luceiily neck. I w'as 
suipnsed, as I watelied lier, to sec that her 
shoes uml skirt bore witness to a journey rather 
than to a mere morning rumble. Her light dress 
wav stained, w’et, and bedraggled ; while her 
hoots were thick with the yellow soil of the fells. 
Her face, too, woit* a weaiy expression, and 
her young beauty seemed to be clouded over 
by the shadow of inward trouble. Even as I 
watched her, she buist suddenly into wild weep¬ 
ing, and throwing down her bundle of flowers, 
ran swiftly into the hou'H?. 

Distrait us I was, ami u'cary of the ways of 
the world, 1 was conscious of a sudden pang 
of syrnpatliy ami grief as I looked upon the 
spasm of despair which seemed to convulse this 
strange and beautiful woinam I bent to my 
books, ami yet my thoughts would ever turn to 
her proud clear-cut face, her weather-stained 
dre.Sf», her drooping liead, ami the sori'ow which 
lay in each Ime and feature of her pensive face. 
Again and again I found myself standing at my 
casement, and glancing out to &ee if there were 
signs of lier return. 'Riere ou the green bank 
was the litter of golden gorse and purplls marsh¬ 
mallow where she had left them ; but through 
the whole morning I' neither saw nor beam 
anything from her who had so suddenly aroused 
my cuno&ity and stirred my long-slumbering 
emotions. 

Mrs Adams, my landlady, was wont to carry 
up my frugal breakfast; yet it waa very rarely 
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that I allowed lier to break the current of that ilf be sent \ti> to ine hot in lialf an hour’s 
my thouskts, or to dniw niy mind by her tim& ‘In the lueaiitini^,’ he said,'‘yo\i will 
idle chatter from weightier things. This morn- receive from me a Miiall corked jar, which 1 will 
ing, however, for once she found me in a listA- from* the neighbouring grocer; and you will 
ing mood, aud with little prompting, proceeded dissolve in your soi-disant “pot-au-feu” a piece 
to pour into my eare all that she knew of our of the size of a small* bean of what it contains, 
beautiful visitor. Eor several days you u'ill repeat this operation 

‘ Miss ^va Cameron be her name, sir,’ she twice a day; and y(»u will ahvays lake a»eup of 
said ; ‘ but wlio she be, or where she come it before going to bed.’ ' • 

fra, 1 know little more than yourscl’. Maybe On my impiiring die name oj the i»anacea, he 
it was*tiie same reason that brought her to told me that it wp‘Liebig’s Extractum Oarnis 
Kirkby-Malhouse os fetched you there yoursel’, and on my explaining inv fancied dislike for all 
sir.’ flueli preiiarationh, he said •that I should alter my 

‘Possibly,’ said I, ignoring the covert question ; views, actding that it was one of the few good 
‘but 1 should liardly have thought that Kirk by- things which tlie Gcrihans hod given us. 

Malhonsc was a place which oUerod any great J am boiiinl b*say that, in consequence, as I 
attractions to a young huly.’ believe, of this regime, 1 liifd liours of uuinter- 

‘It’s a gay place wlien the fair is on,’ said aupted sleep, which had been for some time 
Mrs Adams; ‘yet maybe it’s just health and unknown to me. • > lV)llowed Ihe treatment for 
rest as the young lady is seeking.’ several days,*at life end of wliicli #11110 I.felt equal 

‘Very likely,’said I, stirring my coffee ; ‘and to enter the lists witli Sjuidow, S^msoh, & Co. 
no doubt some friend of yours has a<lvisud her Since •tJieii, 1 have ?^way8 cairiud with me in 

to seek it in your very comfortable apaii* my travels one of the small pots of Lieb^s ’ 

ments.’ ‘Kxtnw't of Meat;’ and in iffany hotels, which j 

‘IXeb, sir!’ she cried, ‘there’s the wonder of ^hall be nameless, I luive had reason to he most 
it The leddy lias just come fra Prance; and gi-atcful to my acipiaiutanee made in Algeria, 
how her folk came to learn of me is .|ust a Lately, I fouiKb myself at Fray Bcuhis, 
wonder. A week ago, up comes a man to my and pictuiewjue town of South America, in fhe 

door—a fine man, sir, and a gentleman, as one ‘Re.publica Oriental del rruguay’—‘libre y 

could see witli half an eye. “You are ^li’s constituida.’ 1 wu> ankious to ]>ay V passing I 


how her folk came to learn of me is .|ust a Lately, I fouiKb niynelf at Fray Bcnlxis, 
wonder. A week ago, up comes a man to my and pittuiewjue town of South America, in fhe 
door—a fine man, sir, and a gentleman, as one ‘Re.publica Oriental del rruguay’—‘libre y 
could see witli half an eye. “You are ^li’s constituida.’ 1 wu.^ ankious to ]>ay V passing I 
Adam.s,” wiys lie. “I eiig-igc your rooms for visit to thi^ country On niy wav up the river j 
Miss Cameron,” says he. “She w’ill be hei*e Uruguay, into the interior, and I had esjiecially I 
in a week,” ^ays he; and then oil without a some piscatorial pi-«»jeds in vk%. My curiosity I 
word of terms. Lost night there comes the with regard to the (-(mnlry wa.s rewarded, for ! 
young ledtly hersel’-soft-spoken aud downcast, there is niucU U) U- se<‘ii in a ddiglitful climate, j 
with a toiicli of the French 111 her siieech.—But and my fishing was satisfactorily accomplished. ' 
jiiy sakes, sir! I must away and mak’ her some 1 am hound, however, to aiid tliat life in Kray 
tea, for she’ll feel loneaoiiie-hke, poor lamb, Bentos leave.s something to Ik* desired, and I was 
when she wakes under a strange root therefore much pleased U> find myself within a 

___mile and a halt of one of the mc^t remarkable 

estuhlisliments I liav(5 ever visited, Liebig’s ‘Ex- 
A VERY LA HUE KITUHEN. tract of ileat’Factory, where I w’as able to renew 

A T ^ 1 ■ aaiuaiutuiicc with inv friend under circumstances 

A FEW years ago I wa.s seated .me evening i* niy * j 

lirtlivl 111 fill tow.. . r .. .... ..... 


when she wakes under a strange root therefore much pleased U> find myself within a 

___mile and a halt of one of the mc^t remarkable 

estuhlisliments I liavi^ ever visited, Liebig’s ‘Ex- 
A VERY LA HUE KITUHEN. tract of ileat’Factory, where I w’as able to renew 

A T ^ 1 ■ aaiuaiutuiicc with inv friend under circumstances 

A FEW years ago I wa.s seated .me evening i* niy * j 

liotcl in an Algerian town; I wae recovering aiic.tlnT continent. That little corked 

from a fever wdiich had left iiie great w'eakiiess to which I have^exju’cssed niy gratitude, aud 
and sleepless nights, for which my friendly whicli we see advertised tlimugh the known 
French doctor had prescribed a oup of ‘houilldfi’ world, passes through some tnillions of hands; 
before going to bed, telling me that 1 should sleep but I (loubt if many jjei-sons know more of* the 
‘commeune souche.’ 1 hail taken m\ Undlaxly history of its mrentage, hirth, and education than 
into my confidence, aud she had that eiening sent J 


, „ , i,„,i f .... 1 1 1 1 i. 1 it I confess to having Ikhui a.stounded when J came 

nie iijwi howl of a moderately Imt li.jim , niagnitiuh- mid coun.lcteness of the 

coloiii, in which siieck» of oil flimti'd like saUd- niacliiiicry hroiight to liem- on ifie fahricalion of 
lites round planets of toast.ed hreiul. While jiain- <*ontents of so small and in^gnificaiit an 

fully endeavouring to struggle through this treat- object It has oceiirred to me tliat some of Uie 
ment, I was agi'eeahly surprised by a visit from details which 1 learned may intei‘?st others in 
my doctor, a most ainiahlc memhei- of the (almost these days when everything is called on to explain 
always) amiable family of ‘I Medici.’ He con- its‘raisond’«‘tre.’ 

gratulated me on my olK*dience to his oiders; Some fifty year.*' ago, Baron Justus von Liebig 
and then, giving a look at the compound Ijcfore was happily inspireu to make abstract scientific 
me, exclaimed : ‘ But 4 i'hat have you tliere! I rest^arches iirfo tlie nature of meal^ of which he 
never 4old youlx) follow a course of waleJ-cure.’ gave tlie w'orld of seience in Germany the benefit 
On my explaining to^him the friendly treaty with in 1847 ,^soou after which time, starting with a 
my hosteas, under wliii^i she was fi) give me of stock in trade of some five or six oxen, he made 
her ‘pot-au-feii,’ lie remarkiKl that vdiat I was his ‘Extract of Meat’ in the Konigliche Hof 
then feebly attempting tg eat had probably once Ajiotheke of Munich, from which the king of 
had claims to be so called, but that, from the Bavaria and some members of the royal family 
amount of water that liad been added, it had alone then derived the benefit. It was look^ 
lost all right to the name. He suggested tliat 1 upon as a medical discovery, treated as on article 
sliould retium it to the kitchen with a request 01 the pharmacopoeia and sold as such, for medical 
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?|mrpoBes, in & chemists’ shops of tiie townt Tlie 

■ price was at-tot prohiMtive—^forty or fifty shill- 
, iBgs per pcKuiA As time pass<^ on, the five 

or six oxen became some two or three hundred, 
and the price fell to twenty or twenty-five shill¬ 
ings wr pound, though it was still considered 
a memcal luxury. 

In i®65 the Liebig Company was formed, an 
English- Company, floated chiefly by English 
capital, for wnich a factory and the necessary 
, buildi}:^ were erected in 1867-68, on some rising 
ground on the hanks of the tTruguay. Tliesii 
buildings have since steadily grown, and at the 
time of writing these linen cover from seventeen 
to eighteen acriis of land. The number of cattle 
elau^itered since the establishment was at first 
started has been nedrly three million, of which 
the money value may bo fairly estimated at some, 
thirty-seven million dollars—er.hi English money, 
at over eight willion pounds. ••To rarry on so 
l^c a Service requires the permaiuint einidoy- 
ment of some, sevew* hiii.divd persons, ^/hich 
means, when wives and children are counted, 
a colony of nearly two tliousand. A branch 
establishment exists at Antwerp for carrying out 
some of the details of this gigantic business,' 
^here#-a staff of two hundred is, employed. Tlie 
sUtightoring season lasts for aliout seven months 
of the year, during which one hundred and sixty 
to one hupdred and eigl/ty thousand animals ai*e 
killed; as many as* twelve hundred have 
been slaughtered in a single day. Tu a country 
where beef is so Umndanb the company have no 
m*eat price to pay for what they jmreluise, albeit 
that they are ‘ gourmand ’ in they* tastes; and 
they ask for and get all that i.s l^est of the 
four-year-old cattle lu the hei’ds which graze in 
the district. Still, there is nccossm’ily a great 
variety in the weights of the aninuils of whudi 
the troops arc comi)osc<l, and so it is that an 
average price per head is generally i>aid. I 
have not tlie right to speak positively on this 
question, on which 1 have only heai'say informa¬ 
tion ; but I am inclined to believe that in esti¬ 
mating the pric(» paid at tliirtcon dollars for a 
bullock and nine, dollars for a cow 1 am not far 
wide of the mark. Assuming the dollar to be 
worth 4s. 2d., this would give the cost in English 
money of the respective animals at £2, 14s. 2d. 
and il, 17s. 6d .; and buyei’s or sellers of such 
, stock in Great Britain would scarcely credit their 
'senses on seeing the excellence of (juality which 
is 8ometim<» to be obtained for these iirices. I 
had the opportunity of seeing very large numljcrs 

■ of animals l3fbs acquired, ana venture to say that 
among them th^rc were many for which 1 would 
have nodded Ss a buyer at Falkirk Tryst. 

The compiny, with the view of not being 
entirely dependent on the formers of the sur¬ 
rounding country, are to a small measure their 
own growers, if I may use the expi-ession, and 
have acquired, and are acquiring, farpis on which 
their mm&gers rear and fatten tlieir own cattle. 
These fm'ms, or estancias as they are caliled, pro¬ 
bably represent some thirty leagues of land ; out, 
08 the figures which I have given above will show, 
the,count for which the company are dependent 
bn the outside vendors is a large one. Impressed 
With the importance of reducing this necessity as 
much as possible, they lose no favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of Acquiring fresh land; but some four 


hundred leagues would be probably required 
for their wants, and it may be reasonably assumed 
that the day is far distant when they will be 
landowners to such an extent 

Furiushed with an introduction to the gentle¬ 
man in charoe of the interests of the company, 
I was enabled in the most satisfactory manner to 
carry out my wish of visiting the factory, accom¬ 
panied by one of his relatives, fully comjietent 
and amiably willing to give me a lucid explana¬ 
tion of all 1 saw. There are of course, many 
secrets of the great succeas which the company 
have arrived at, secrets which would doubtless 
be of value to rival iiuuuring chemists and en¬ 
gineers ; but into these 1 had no idea of investi- 
^ting, and I can only undertake to tell of what 
1 saw and heard. 

J was first taken through the innumerable 
workshops; and in the first of these into wliich 
1 was admitted I could have fancied myself in 
one of the treasure stores of Aladdin of the 
Wonderful Lump. All was silver, or seemed so 
txj be—silver lit uj> by furnaces; silver wliirling 
througli the air, in constant movement, bran¬ 
dished in the hands of an army of workmen ; 
silver waiting, glittcnng, in dark comers, till 
wanted for use. 1 could have believed that 1 
saw before me the riches of the mines of South 
America, in waiting lo provide f(»r the silvci* 
currency of Eurojic, till reflection, and my inform¬ 
ant, told me that this wjis the tinsmith’s depot, 
where are maniifuctured the hundreds of thou- 
.sauds of pots and boxi^s and Jars winch are annu¬ 
ally required to hold tiie productions of the com- 
])any’8 huge, kitclion. The storerooms are equally 
wonderful. Of monster diirn’iisions, tliey appa¬ 
rently contain all that would be I’cijuired by 
carpenters, masons, ironsmiths, engineers, and 
j»ainU*r8, for the needs of a fair-sized town ; for 
the company carry on all tliesc trades for them¬ 
selves, and ar<* independent of all outside aid. 
Equally inarvelhms in their exU*nt and complcte- 
iiess are the car 2 )eiiters’ shojis, the gas-works, the 
tin-box bronzing department, the ice-making, 
and the innumerable industnes earned on side by 
side. Having given a g«*neral idea of the magni¬ 
tude of all this, the outside work of the establish¬ 
ment, 1 must give iny readers us good a notion as 
i can of the proceedings required to jiroduce 
‘ Liebig’s Extract.’ 

Around the OTOUiid on which the biuldings 
above mentioned stand are many enclosures, or 
‘corrals,’ for the animals which arrive from the 
various estancias, in Which they are kept as long 
as may be required to enable them lo rest after 
their journey, before being called into requisition 
for tiie wants of the establisliment ; wlieu so 
wanted, they are driven, not as cattle are too fre¬ 
quently driven, but slowly and temperately, down 
a narrow road, some four hundi'ed yards loi^^ 
with high walls on either side, and gates at 
intervals, which are occAf.ionolly closed, to pre¬ 
vent any overcrowding, till th6y arrive.at the 
final enclosure, a lioarded pit, into which some 
thirty animals might b(‘ ,putj but which is never 
full. This ojiens into liie monster hall in which 
and its appurtenances /dl the operations wliich 
succeed the killing are carried on. The opening 
is bridged over by a beam about tlie height of 
an ordinary-sized animars head; and on a level 
with it, on the side farthest removed from the 







enclosuTd, is a stage on which stands the butcher. 
Around it is a &lery on whicli assistants are 
placed. One of these walks along till above the 
animals who stand below him, ‘unconscious 
theu* doom,’ and throws a lasso over the horns of 
the nearest one. This is immediately p\it into 
communication with machinery below, by whicli 
the auim|,l is pulled forward the short distance 
wliich separates him from his executioner, his 
head anti horns being brought up ^vgaiiist tlie 
beam above mentioned. The butcluu* sUuids with 
Ills knife raised above the head thus pioHenUd, 
into the Iwiok of which he maktjs one TK>wei‘fiil 
well-directed thrust^ long habit giving liim nii- 
failing facility, whicli cuts the sjiinal cord, and 
the animal fulls lifeUttw on the .sloping gnmnd 
below. Tlie carcase is imnu'diately tiragged on a 
trolly into the hall bey»md, where it is taken 

f )Oss<*Asion of by an ai’iiiy of men, skimied, be- 
leaded, cleaned, and cut up, in almost le.sh time 
than it takes me to write tins ]>ag('; and the 
pieces thus cut uj) are earned off by another 
set of assistants to b(* hung up in a BiolxUiig- 
nogian larder. Other aniinals are biouglit to 
tlieir fate in raj>Ul succession, for some six or 
seven hundn'd are daily killed ; and this figure 
ha.s been often increased to twelve liundred. 

The seclions ami joints of the anini.il which 
have been jilaced in the ‘ larders ’ are .left hanging 
there a certain turn* until the operation of c(K>k- 
ing liegins. (Jigautic hoilers aiv tlieu brought 
into use, and every part ot tlie Iwast is turned 
to account; tlie meat is boil^^d and ivlioileil; the 
iuiee—('xtVcicted from jt to the last drop liy tlie 
hands ot jiowi'i’ful maclnnery—is filtiTed aiul 
refillered, until, lu the final fiUer-lK*dft, an endless 
stream ol pure boef-t(‘a llows out, tilling the air 
with <ui aroma which would excite the envy and 
admiration of the die! of the ‘l/ate AngUis’ or 
any otlim- gastronomic pofimtate. Kvei*vthing 
here is carried on with elaborate caiv and cleanli¬ 
ness ; and on arriving in the department of the 
final atage.s of filtration, 1 was rutlilessly reijnireil 
to abandon my cig.iivtte, which h.id beeii*niv 
solace through the fii’st acts of the drama, as‘no 
smoking allowed’ is llie law of the Medcs and 
IVrsuns in this braindi! 

The ‘beef-lea’ thus produced—I liave no betUir 
name t-o give to it—tlieii jiasses through the 
operations of evaporation and condensing, from 
which a rich syruji i-esults, which fills monster 
troughs, whence it is ])onretl iiuo large tin cans. 
Here it is allowed U> cool, fiiking the form and 
coiisisUmcy of ‘ Extract’ Tiie cans ai‘e tlien 
soldcrt'xl up, jiacked in wofnlen cases, and sliipjml 
to the comjiany’s dep6t at Antwerj). 

All the stages which the Extract liuh gone 
through have been so c.u*efiiUy snjieniitended 
tliat were is every certainty of its being iiiiiforni 
in (Quality ; but, to make assurancft doubly sure, 
on Its arrival Antwerp each tin is opened, 
some Extract is taken mit, and submittixl to the 
analmi# of M.*von PetU*nkofer, or one other 
of the chemists of the establishment, who gives 
hia ‘imprimatur’ to* the tin before tlie contents 
are put into the jars oi vaiious sixes, of which 
the annual ^le is over eiglit million. 

lu order to give an idea of the sustaining 
qnalitiis of the ccnitents of tliese little jars, it 
may be well here to mention that it was shown 
to me tliaf to produce one pound of Extract, 


fortv p|unde of ni*jat are used? and pis fact wiU 
explain the Imgo number of cattle refjuired for 
the company’s use. • 

In another branch of the building tlie ox 
tongues, with which many travellers are 
aci^uainted, are preserved, going through liath- 
rooms of trying tem 2 H*i-atun\ These are )mt into 
the bronzed tins to whi<’h 1 have already alluded, 
and are tlieu sent to the Aiitwerii dejiOt, wlioi-e 
they are labelled and shipped all parts of the 
world. • 

Elsewhere, the* bones and the fat are boiled 
down, the tallow is colloeted, and the fat is 
refined and doubly ix*fiiied. TJie fonner is 
shipped at the coiiijiany’s wharfs, where two or 
three hlnjih ate lying, and some niin* or 

ten tliousfuid pijies of it ari'^annually sent away. 
^Tlic latter is not in suffieienlly large ijuantities 
to make it an art^cie of commerce for Europe; 
but in the rountt} and in Oh4) it is in great 
r»*i|iie.st for cooking pui*]>ohes, and inafiy a cook 
at ho»e would lie g1i|i.l lodiave tl^t^ assistance of 
Idelug’s ‘retiiK^ fat.’ In naming tliis 1 have 
naiiied the last of lhe*etlil)Ie ^u'oduetioiis of the 
comjiany so far as mankind is coiieenn^ ; but 
There is prolmbh no bettei iood for animals tlum 
the meat wlinh is jmKluced in another ^laige 
bianeh of the factory from the meat out of whieh* 
the Extract has been made, which is dried and 
then ground down; ami theie are ftfw more 
efficient fettilisiuvs than the guano infxture of 
lioneh and meat? Large quantities of each of 
tliese jireparations annually lease the conijiony’s 
wliaids; but the gn*ater part is taken into the 
German inarl^el. 1 thiiiR it would be a gain 
to the llntibh faiiuerund stock-rearer if he were 
more alive to their value. 

Ot the slaughtered animalb there now remain 
but the hidt*s to mention, whicli are smipulously 
cleaned ami sulUxl, and of which suiuc one hun¬ 
dred and seventy thousand are* annually sliipiMjd. 
In thi.s j>rtM‘ess no waste is all(>wt*d, the cuttings 
and the sinews iroin the hoots and other ports 
being sold to the inaimfacturerb of glue. 

1 have thus hastily taken my reailers through 
tins monster line, 4n which aft apjiear to ne 
working bees—1 detectt^d no ditmes—and of 
these workers I wish to add a few woixls, for it 
would, 1 believi*, lie dilhcult to find a band of 
workers in a foreign country belter deserving of 
pnvise. Many nations aix* thei*e rejn’esented, and 
some of thoM.* einjiloyed have lieen for many ' 
years in the eom]>any’s service, and look on 
the firm’s interests as tlieir owu^ I liad a coii.ver- 
satiou with one whose duties are ceA&inly among 
the least agix'eablc of the cstubltshnumt, and I 
ventured to suf^st that occasionuHy he mi^ht 
find them so; Imt his ixqdy was, that each uay 
made them more interesting to him, and tliat he 
liked his jiobitioti and rvMjionsibilities better than 
ever. The theory of crystallisation, propounded 
hy Stendalil tEIenri Beyle) in liis occurred 

to me, and J left him, I'effectuig that it was 
fortiinatc*that he did not bee with my eyes. But 
if tin* emiiloyud deserve to be so well spoken of, 
it appeared to me tliat the comjiany are fullj 
sensible of the fact, and that they do all in theix 
pow(T to recognise zealous and loyal services. It 
la impossiiiitt to find a working colony in posses¬ 
sion of a latger share of ccmifort and, in some 
instances, 1 may say of luxury. 
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The Lieb% Conroy are a .lung way^ahead 
of all Bimilar estabuahmente in South America; 
therefore 1 wag anxious to see for myself what 
they do and how they do it. But there are 
innumerable other ‘saladeros’ throughout the 
ooTintry, in many of which good work is done; 
and the field is open to many more, for the 
demand through the Old World for Extract of 
Heat andgfor tinned meats is larger than can be 
believed ; and in jio country can the manufacture 
be capi^ on so advaiita^ously ae in South 
America. * 


THE LAST KING. OF YEWLE 

By P. L. McDermotst. 

• 

CHAPTER VI.—CONriDENCB. 

f 

It was ten o’clock when B4char<I King awoke, 
with a rackingdiieaJache and ff buifiing throat, 
the sure %n<l retributive consequences of a niglit 
of excess. Tha physical mieery of the umn<ls con¬ 
dition was not via worst of it; he had no recol¬ 
lection of how he ^ot bacHc to his hotel and to 
bed ; no recollection of the hour of his return 
or of the hours which preceded it: his memory* 
4 ^ last night was, in fact, a hari^ssing blank. It 
w^ in vain that he tried to collect his impres¬ 
sions; his head throbbcfl and his throat burned, 
and furtljer than the pdint at which he had sat 
down in Uie empty room with the ‘plunger,’ 
his memory failefl to carry him. * 

Dragging himself out of bed, he stretched out 
a ehuky hand to the be}l and rang. In a minute 
a knock answered at the door. Re opened it, 
and saw a man-servant stamling in tlic passage. 

* Bring up a bottle of brandy and a tew soflns,’ 
King said; ‘ I expect a friend or two pres¬ 
ently.* 

‘Gentleman wafting below, sir,’ replied the 
waiter, covertly surveying the guest with intel¬ 
ligent eye. 

‘All rights’ saifl King quickly. ‘Doq’t tell 
him I*m up, just yet. I ’ll ring again when I 'in 
dressed. Make haste, there’s a goo<l fellow.’ 

The man sooii returned, 
table and retired, liichard King having helped 
himself to the brandy-and-soda, tlirew himself on 
his l^ack in the bed and began to think. Faint 
gleams came to him now out of the chaos, but 
, they wero dim and uncertain. He recollecte<l 
faces, but knew not whose they were. Pres¬ 
ently he thought of hU ])ocket-book os a possible 
witness, for he nemembered clearly enough the 
sum he ha&* drawn from the bank. Richard 
King looked blank when he found the pocket- 
book empty,•except for an ‘I.O.CJ. * scrawled in 
pencil bv some )>arty whose signature was illeg¬ 
ible to him, and whose indebtedness was only 
ten pounds. In his bitterness of spirit he toi'c 
the paper up and flung the pieces in the fire¬ 
place. ^ 

mounting to his muddled brain 
.gradually cau<^d hj* thoughts to becofbe more 
ccmiuscd Md wandering, and he had drifted 
a condition of pitiful distress when it gave 
hear another knock at the door, 
naa forgotten about the gentleman who was 
JOd wondered who it was. The familiar 
‘.jcttce toor Saverley, asking if he were up, 
K'^RMOlVAd .•hla doultta 


* No; I haven’t turned out yet, Saverley,’ he 
answered, unlocking the door, ^but was just 
thinking of doing so.’ 

£le envied Saverley his fresh looks and clear 
eyes, and invited him to have some brandy-and- 
Boda. The major poured a thimbleful of the 
spirit into a glass, added a bottle of soda water, 
and seateil himself on the foot of the bed^ 

‘It is bail in the morning,’ he observed, re¬ 
ferring to the brandy. ‘A good breakfast is 
the best pi*eparation. You don’t go on like 
this down in the country?’ 

‘Certainly not, Saverley; ‘it’s only in London 
one falls into evil ways.’ As he spoke, he filled 
another tumbler for himself, Saverley silently 
observing the process with grave curiosity. 

‘ Are you going home to-day V the visitor 
asked. 

‘ Yes, 1 suppose so. 1 liave nothing to keep 
me in town.’ 

Tliere w’as silence for a while. Saverley had 
plainly come to speak about something connected 
with the previous night; and Richaid King, 
fearful of what might have happened, shrank 
! from broaching the topic. Few men in liis pros¬ 
trated condition are courageous, though it is often 
: the case that there has been nothing to fear. 
He tried to fortify Jiiinsclf with more of the 
drink. 

‘ Don’t take any more,’ advised Saverley; ‘have 
a cold bath and a gooil breakfast and it will pull 
you together.—When are yon starting?’ 

‘Oh, any hour; itje only three hours’ run.— 
What are you doing to-day V 

‘That was a terrible mistake you made last 
night, King,’ said the ma.ior, ignoi’ing the ques¬ 
tion, ‘m taking that insipid-looking Frenchman 
foi‘ the plungiT. Wliy, not a man in the club 
would sit <lown &ingle-liamle<l with Diiloc ; and 
the worst was, the nusehief was done before 
people began to come in. 1 heard all about it 
when 1 arrived.’ 

‘Then yon were not theie before I left?’ asked 
Kill}* uneasily. 

‘No ; they had taken you away half an hour 
before 1 came.—How much did you lose?’ 

‘1 haven’t the least idea—a thousand or so, I 
suf>i>osc; that wa.s all the money 1 had with 
me.’ 

It was not so bad, alter ul), was Richard King’s 
reliectioii. It certainly was nut pleasant to lose a 
thousand pounds at one sitting, but it might 
have been much more. If it hud not been for 
tlie money he had lost on that horse, he would 
have borne it with equanimi^. He would have 
to pay that out of Agnes Ring’s money ; but 
tlieu, he would hurry on the marriage, and she 
should never know. 

Saverley’s next words caused him to start up 
in tlie bed in *a sitting posture: ‘ I was sorry to 
hear that you lost a great deoi^ more than a 
thousand, King. You pi^ them with cheques.’ 

Richard King was soared iioV, and b^'an to 
remember Boinething of it He remembered 
signing cheques. He a^ked Savex'ley te hand 
him hiB coat, in the brc^ist-pocket of w'hich was 
the cheque-book. Examining the eounterfoiU 
with fearful eyes, the amount he had lost in 
these few' hours’ mad play utterly dismayed him. 
He had drawn four cheM|ues—tw*o to M. Duloe, 
one to a Captain Briggs, and one to k Mr J. S. 






Lance. He had no recollection of the latter two; 
bat the suni^total of his losings, including the 
thousand which he had had in cash, was eight 
thousand three hundred and fifty pounds. • 

He mentioned the amount to Saverley, who 
emitted a long low whistle. ‘Stiftish that, my 
boy, along with the eleven thou, lost on “ Influ¬ 
enza.” ^%ell, you can afford it; but it will do 
you good. Some men I know have paid from 
thi-ee to five times as much for their experience. 
I'm awSully sorry, all the wane.' 

Richard King lay back on the pillow for 
several minutes with his hand on his eyes. 
Agnes King's money was all gone except a few 
hundred pounds. He himself had none. Two 
or three mouths ago the prospect of a rent-roll 
of four thousand a year was a prospect of opu¬ 
lence; but how poor it seemed now! With the 
changes to whicti he had committed himself at 
the Hall, and other hchemes of self-indulgence 
which he hii<l been anticipating on the strength 
of Agnes King’s fortune, he felt his need of a 
large sum of ready-money as something almost 
desperate. At all events, the estate was free 
from encumbrance, and lie could borrow oa 
mortgiige. 

‘Have you anything particular on your hands 
at present, Saverley ^ be aske<l by-an<l-by. ‘I 
mean, could you come down and stiiy with me 
for a bit? It’s rather dull ; but 1 have a good 
billiard table, .uni it may not be much of a 
bore.’ 


A^es icoiild havS seen the alarm caused to 
Richard King by hei- lettq^, she would liave been 
greatly astonished. • 

Heab Mb King —Mr ^ Warwick, from &)U- 
chester, who used to ^be iny father's solicitor, 
came to see us yesterday; and my mother men¬ 
tioned to him the various proposals you so MndW 
made about investing the money for ineT Mr 
Warwick said he was in a position to ^oce the 
money on an excellent mortgs^'C which would 
bring in eight hundred pounds u year of income. 

I was very glad to avail ^myself of the oppor¬ 
tunity of relieving you of the trouble of looking 
after this matter, and Mr Warwick has accord¬ 
ingly been instructed to invest the money for 
me. 1 am sure you will be glad to be rid of the 
duty of disposing of it I daresay Mr Warwick 
tidll write to you.—l^jlicve me yours truly, 

^ •' ^GNES King. 

*It will never do to let this thigg gS on," he 
reflects, drawing a fleep^resjuration. ‘I can 
mam^e the women w ell enough ; but if the 
lawyer gets into it’-* 

But the lawyer w’os ‘ into it,’ as lie found from 
a communication which Mr Warwick sent him in 
the cour»e of thc*day. And the money wu all • 
gone, every penny! What was to be done? 
Richaid King saw only one c«)urse open to him : 
he must mortgage Yewfe. Yet even ,iu that 
desperate necessity he shnmk Ironi going to the 
solicitor, Mr Uintoul, on such an errand, so soon 


Major Saverley had no pressing engagements, afte.r succeeding to the estate.* If this law’yer 
and imd, bcj-i<le>, one oi- two good reasons for Warwick had not come upon the scene, Richard 
being gltt«l of the invitation, a shortness of cash King couhl liave managed matters very well 

being one ot them. But he made some show of until Agnes was liis wife, after which all would 

liesilation, all the same. have been well for him. Now% if he could not 

‘The tact is, Saverley, J’ll be awfully grateful persuade her to recall the instructions to Mr 
for your society until I shake off the effects ot Warwick and fix an early day for the marriage, 
tins. I have no one at all down tlicre.’ he must borrow money ou the security of the 

‘ Very w'ell, King; I ’ll come,’ sahl Saverley. , property. 

—‘Turn out now like a man, and have a bath j Richard King was a very close man, as a rule 

and bi’cakfust; ami while you arc doing so, I’ll j eonfidirjg his thoughts to no one, and never 

(irive rouml to my rooms ami get my pbrt- | having an iiiliniate friend. But he was in a 
manteaii.’ <lilFicuity now in which the ad\dce of a friend 

‘ Then we w’ill start as soon as you i-etuni; and ! would be of value. Should he confide in Major 
you might, while you ai*e ou the way, cash a Saverley? Saverley W'as a man of the world, 
cheque for me at my banker’s. 1 liaveu’t g<»t ' and os such would be a useful advi&er; but 
a shilling.’ i King’s ruling instinct of distrust held him back 

Major Saverley took the cheque which Hichartl | from opening his embarrassments to this friend. 
King tilled in and signed, and went away. In lie decided to go over to the vicarage, 
about ail hour and a half ho returned, and found Agnes King was at the window readin" a letter— 
King sitting in the coffee-room, after breakfast, not a letter addressed to J»erself, but to l^r 
rea<Ung a morning paper. ’ mother—from Francis Cray, wlseii she saw him 

‘Hal’ he exclaimed cheerfully, ‘that’s better approaching. She put the letter away, and. 
now'.—When does your train start?’ received him with just enough colour^in her faco 

* In twenty minutes, from Waterloo,’said King to give him pleasure, 
rising, ‘ so we have not much time to lose, 1 Holding her hand until she drew it away, Ks 
will just pay iny bill' took a chair near her and at once said : * I was 

They arrived at Yewle early in tfie afternoon; glad to receive your mote about the money, 

and after luncheon, the i*est o! the day w'as spent Agnes, and I have had one from Mr Warwick 
in going over the mai^ion and park for the also. Your wishes shall be carried out; hut, 
gratifici^ion of iSajor Saverley. One part of the oddly enough, 1 was just tiiinking of borrowing 
park Richard King j^^oided—that whicli adjoined that iiion^ from you myself.' 
the vicarage, lie h.'wl qpl the moral courage to The girl opened her eyes wide. *But y<ta 
go there, and ceiiaiinly did not intend to iulro- don’t want money ?’ she said, with suiprise. 

3 uce his friend Major Savprley. For three days ‘Not for myself—no; it is for t£e estate I 
after his return from Loudon, Mrs King and want it 1 have brought an experienced friend 

Agnes did not see him. down from London, who has been looking over 

Ou the fourth morning a note was brougiit to the place, and he strongly advises me to bormw 
liiui from Agnes King, which is given below. If twenty or thirty thousand to improve the pro- 
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psrty, which wouiu more lhan'’repay thejoutlay to publicly sliow my faith in him—by making 
in a short time.’ . his daughter my wife.’ 

‘I shall bet glad if you borrow my money, ‘That is very noble of you, King. I under* 
then,’ said Agnes. ‘ You had better- see Mr stand it all now j you may fully trust me.’ 
Warwick about it. -i am sure he will bo The major that night sat on the side of his 
pleased.’ > bed, thinking. He inferred more than he had 

This was not exactly what Tlicliard King been told in words. Richard King had spent 
wantdfi. It was his object to avoid having to his cousin’s money, and was in difficulties 
account for Agnes King’s money, rather tlian to thereby ; he believeil her father had murdered 
give a mortgage «n the eshije for it. his own brother, and he wanted to marry the 

‘I.have been hoping, Agnes,’he said tenderly, daughter to shield the father; with the same 
‘ that we might be in a position to arrange these view, iloubtless, he had done his best to find the 
matters without the intervention of lawyers. Do laxly in order to make clear that it was murder, 
you know, since Mr Warwick has come upon The major shook his head, and resolved to return 
the scene, I have felt that he is standing between to London, 
you and me. And oh, Agnes, Agnes ! you little 

know how I want' you, darling. I have so When Richard King, on the death of Rowan, 
many schemes in my head in regard to the assumed the mastership of Yowle, Francis Gray’s 
house, and the estate, and‘-the church, and the decision to leave the place was immediately 
grounds ;. but k'cannot get up ‘ resolution enough taken, and ns quickly carried out He knew 
to do anything until I have you with me !’ he was not acoejitiible in any w-ay to Ricliuisl 

She was deeply -d'istressed. She knet how King ; ami even if it were otherwise, that which 
anxious her mother was that she should become he had witnessed in the vicarage garden was 
Richard King’s wile, and he was an ardent wooer, sufficient in itself to drive him away, 
whom, without good cause, it was hard to refuse, After blankly staring the great solitude of 
All this Agnes felt the force of; but when it London in the face for a few days. Gray be- 
...cameitoa crisis, she was unable to say ‘yes’ all thought him of the only ]>ersou he knew, even 
al once ; she was unable to resist a secret craving slightly, and resolved to go to him. 'This was 
for moiie time. So she pleaded with him again Mr Kintoul, the solicitor. 

for a little more delay,' and of course ho had to Mr Rintoiil had a very long conversation with 
grant her prayer, although he did so with much him about matters at Veale. Gray had no 
secret chagrin. hesitation in telling the* solicitor everything he 

The confidened with Major Saverlcy took place knew, 
after dinner that evening, and it was a remark- ‘There is some mystery at the bottom of all 
able one. Unconsciously drawn Jby Major Sav- this, Mr Gray. Poor Charles King’s mind is 
eyley, Richard King related the circuinstances unhinged, I have no doubt; but that he should 
connected with the death of the late master of kill his brother—is such a thing possihloP 
Yewle, and the disappearance of the body before ‘ 1 could no more believe it than that he 
the inquest could be helih He also described forged the cheque,’ answered Gray. ‘But if 
the terms of the will. he was condemned for the one, it is equally 

‘Yon don’t think Rowan King is alive, then? probable he might be condemned for the other— 
The thing W'ould seem possible,’ said Major if accused.’ 

Saverley, a little maliciously. ‘ Richard King seems resolute that some one 

‘There is no doubt of his being dead. And, shall he accused, to judge from the efforts he 
to my mind, ^here is just as little doubt that is making to discover the body. Have you 
his death was not a natifral one. The secret any idea at all as to what has become of 
removal of the boily the night liefore the inquest it?’ 

makes it certain there was foul play.’ "‘Not the faintest. Only for what Dr llayle 

‘dDo you suspect any person?’ told me, 1 should almost he disposed to share 

Richard King rose and paced uneasily to and the belief of old Stokes.’ 
fro, thinking whether it would not be better to ‘The conclusion would seem to he inevitable 
trust this man with everything, now tliat he that the murderer removed the body to avoid 

knew so much. the disclosures of an inquest; and if so, the 

‘ It has Ijeen e mevons burden to me,’ he said question arises, how did he get in ? He must 
at length; ‘and the burden, I feel, would he the have had assistance. It is a terrible thing that 
lighter for being shared. I believe you could be Charles King should have been about the place 
trusted witS anything.’ that night One is afraid to move, not knowing 

‘ As you like. King. I never invite any man’s what might happen. I suppose it is certain 
confidence, nor accept it unless I wish to serve Stokes kept the key of the study in his posses- 
lum.’ • ■ sion?’ 

‘Liston, then. The reason I have been anxious ‘Absolutely certain, I should aiy. There must 
to make Agnes King my wife is.to wanl sus- have been a duplicate.’ ^ 

‘ picion off from her father. He was at Yewle ‘Well, well; I hope RicharclKing’s quest for 
, ^at night his brother was niurderdd, having the body wiU foil, ior 1 greatly ffistrust that 
enme hero direct from Portland. His wife and man’s motives. I au\ sorry to hear that he 
> dfillghter saw him; others, I believe, saw him.’ occupies such a footing at the vicarage ; if I 

^ ‘And you think’- had any iuHuence thefe, I would advise them 

, am only afraid. What would a jury say? not to allow him into the house. His nioOier 
lAi the ^rst hint of his having been here, the will not live with him at Yewle.’ 

1 ntffhrtitttote man would be hunted all over the ‘ That is singular,’ said Gray with surprise. 

' eouAtoyi f I want to avert suspicion from him— ‘ But the met, all the same,’ was the dry 
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response.—‘Well, now, about yourself, wbat do 
you propose doing?’ 

‘I hardly know, I am sc^ignorant of London,’ 

‘Leave me your address, and perhaps I maf 
hear of something to suit you.—Morley’s Hotel ? 
I think you would be better in private lodgings, 
Mr Gray.’ 

To this Francis Gray agreed, and Mr Kintoul 
gave him the address of a house in Bioinptoii. 

The solicitor’s good offices proved very for¬ 
tunate fbr Gray, lie not oiily obtained most 
eligible lodgings, but in the course of a week 
was o^ered the post of private secretjiry to a 
City gentleman wlio occupied liiinself hugely 
with social and benevolent movements, and | 
whose residence was within ten minutes’ walk 
of Francis Omy’s lodging.s. One other young 
man lived in the house, and a pleasant frieml- 
ship sprang up between the two. 'I'he second 
lodger, by name Soyniour, was cashier in a 
bank, and a gentleman; and before long it 
seemed indeeil as if fate had thrown tlie two 
together. 

One Sunday afternoon, a.s they were walking 
in Kensington Ganlens, Gray happened to make 
an allusion to Yewle and the deatli of his friend 
Ilowau King. Seymour turned fpiickly and 
inquired: ‘i)o you remember the f«)rgi*ry case, 
ill which a clergyman was convicted V 

‘I remember it very well—it has never been 
out of my thoughts.’ 

‘ How very odd! It fvas I who received the 
two cheques across the couifter from Mr King. 

I was abroad at the time of the trial, and onl\" 
knew the result on my return home.—And do , 
you know,’ he added abruptly, ‘strong as the’ 
evddeiice seems to have been, I have never 
been able to convince myself that (,’liarles King 
forged the second cheque. The motive was so 
unaccountable ; he did nut want the money.' 

Gray was thinking for a minute or two, and 
then laid his hand on the other’s arm. ‘ Let 
us sit down,’ he said, ‘and go over that again.’ 

Tliey seated themselves on a garden seat 
beneath a tree. 

‘Do you remember, Seymour, whether any¬ 
thing in lus looks or inauiier struck you, when 
he came to the bank with the second cheque?’ * 

‘One or two things struck me, thougli I did 
not think ol them till afterwards. His eyes 
were shifty, and avoided me, and he seemed 
hurried in his manner. Another thing tliere 
was, too—he wore a different coat and Iiat. In 
the morning he was dressed in a coat of material 
they call “diagonal,” and wore a low felt hat, 
us clergymen usually do ; but when he came 
the second time, he wore a silk hut and a coat 
of broadcloth. If the cliar^e had not been made 
against him afterwards, 1 bhould noj; have 1 * 6001 - 
lected these details.’ 

‘They were Ather singular,’ observed Gray. 
‘1 have never Chu^s King in a tall hat. 
The brdhdclutli 1 can say nothing about, for I 
took no particular notice of the materials of liis 
clothes.’ • 

‘Do his wife and daughter live down there 
still?’ 

‘ Yes, th<^ are still at the vicarage.’ 

Francis Gray had only written to Mrs King 
once since leaving Yewle, to tell her of the 
appointment he had obtained; but for two or 
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three dftys after fiiis conversation he thought 
a good deal over another* letter. But he was 
deterred from writing freely by the fear that 
Mrs Kin^ would show the letter to Richard 
King, in whom she placed* so much trust. Ho 
did write a long letter lit last, for the most part 
full of recollections of Yewle and inquiries 
about themselves; and only at the end a!fl he ‘ 
add a somewhat dim assurance that he had not i 
yet given up the hope of clearing* the vicar’s 
name. This was,the letter which Agnes-was i 
reading that evening when Richard King came 
to the vicarage after iiis visit to London. 

A PLACE OF TOMBS. 

Only a week past mid-April, yet it is high 
summer in OanWn—the sun, after an unwonted 
two inontlih’ holid^, naving thoudit fit to sud¬ 
denly bestir nimaelf. There is gf^tniblii^ anent 
thermonietor and mosinutoc^s as we nlawme over 
tlie breakfast-table, lotlr to leave the' shade of the 
veranda and the cool greennq^s of ‘Shameen.* 
The European settlement with its pretty houses in 
tlieir ganfens and turfy vistas under tall banyans, 
separated only by a narrow canal from the maze 
of sti-ects, IS a maFvellous contrast to the diitaigi 
bustle of the city. 

At last the pi*ospect qf the ‘White -Cloud’ 
inountaiiis prevails ; we summon up courage, and 
saunter over the .grass to the water where our 
roomy, covered boat is waiting. “Jlie tide being in 
our favour, four Chinese rowers* take us swiftly 
, down the yellow ‘ Peail River; ’ a breeze comes 
pleasantly through the white jalousies, lulling one 
of our party to sleep notwitlistanding the endless 
fascination of the river-life. It has been described 
many times ; but there is something always new 
in the vast crowd of boats wheiv, in the space of 
a few feet, generations are born, live, and die. 
Every species of craft throngs the rapid current: 
the simple ‘dugoutthe smart sampan, decorated 
with coionred prints and gay matting; long 
passenger-boats propelled by men turning a stern^ 
wheel; *&lipp(n*-boat|,’ cargo-bo#tM, salt-boats, 
‘flower-boats’ (wdiich for euphony’s sake may be 
called floating cafes, cliantants), and great tawny- 
sailed junks. A collirion' fvcems iinmiiient every 
moment, but it never occurs. Placid babies gftzc 
at you from their mother’s back as she plies her 
oar; ducks and chickens keep up a perpetual 
chorus; all shout at the top of their voices till 
the wide water-way is a very babel; but the boat- 
people seem on good terms with* each* other, and 
ai’e a healthy contented race. ^ • 

After an hour we turn up a can^ and land 
at the city limit. We scramble up the slipTCry 
step-, following a gentleman bearing a bamooo, 
from which swing two cats in cages, that aniiiial 
being highly appreciated in China, and make our 
way through a narrow street with C|uaint 
signboards daftgliiig overhead, and eVil-sinelling 
‘chow’ sl|^ps on either hand, where fragments 
of pork, vegetables, decaying fish, and c^es of 
appalling aspect tempt the customer. In an open 
space our chairs are waiting—no one can be 
energetic with the shade temperature over eighty 
—and off we start in single file, our bearers going 
at a short trot despite the unevenness of the 
road. They grunt and groan and shout to each 
other continually: ‘A bridge i’ ‘Yea.’ ‘All right/ 
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‘Slippery ground!* ‘Vea.* ♦Ail right.* % large 
puddlej’ ‘Tee.* ‘All light;’ and eo on, according 
to the obstacle^ncounterad. 

In front, four or fire miles away, rise tKe ‘White 
Cloud* Kountoins to thi height of eleven hundred 
feet, their fine outline cledr against the sky, blue 
ehadoyra sleeping in the gullies. The plain below 
I fair idea o! the interior of China and its 
painetakhig cultivation, a peaceful country with 
eveiy available ifich turned'to account 

We pass by fishponds where a man is »>i-ting 
fish out of a hand-net; farnihoiiscs, the women 
coming to their doo^s to gaze at the ‘white 
harbanan ; * through rice-fields where the path is 
so narrow that the chair hangs above a depth of 
watery ooze. Here and there* among the newly 
turned fields is a patch of vivid green—rice-plants 
awaiting transplantation ; crop of trefoil; or 
lotus with their exquisite leuv^ each plant grow¬ 
ing alonp' in w^t mud. The delestials are lotus- 
eaters ; but Uie food Jias lost its virtue since the 
days of XJlysSes, for*the ^leatlien Chinee*' takes 
opium when he wants to (}ream. 

The road winds on through spai'se bamboo 
plantations, past hedges in fresh spring greev, 
stan'ed with jessamine and tiny white wilu-rosos ; 
‘apd ill along the way, on every scrap of rising 
ground are—graves! those of poor people for 
the most part, whose relations cannot afford a 
granite sdab, and only a sod of turf show’s some one 
lies below, some one who has worked out his life’s 
story among the, toiling millions, who has joined 
the great majority, and so become an object of 
reverence to his countrymen. For their dead the 
Chinese choose the best and fairest }dace8 ; they 
vibit the graves each year; and now, just after 
the ‘tomb-sweeping’ festival, fi'om every sod and 
from every headstone flutters a paper charm. 

We meet niany country people bearing pro¬ 
duce to the city i a chirping brood ol chickens, 
or yellow ducklings, two or three pigs dangling 
helplessly in bamboo ba'^kets—eggs, vegetables ; 
ana worshippers with bundles ol iiiock-ironey to 
be burnt at the graves, that so the spirit may 
have wherewitlml for a conifortnble existence in 
the laud of shades; or a roosted pig and cakes 
to be spiritually partaken o| by the departed, 
and actually by the survivors. We are near the 
incfi-intaius now j the road grows greener; a thi*cad 
of water has worn for itself a baby canon, its red 
sides clothed with ferns, new' pinK-tiiiged fi-oiids 
just uncurled. Above, little w'ihl-Howci's in the 
gross, ground ivy and yellow cistus, give a look of 
home. V c 

A crowd of. be^ars accost us with the eternal 
'Oumshaw,, cumsimw,’ some of them lepers, dis¬ 
tressing objects, whom we gladly leave behind. 

As w'e reach the outlying spurs, the mountain- 
top sinks out of sight behind the lower hills, and 
we are amidst a world of tombs, ‘ a nation uuder- 
croundi* For centuric^ Canton has carried its 
de^ to this sacred soil, and for nuiles they lie 
^ick as at Kcnsal Green. The poor ^tone slabs 
beside gmnd family burying-places of hewn 
granite, curved like a horseshoe, the grandest con- 
aisting of three horseshoes, one beyond the other, 
ori^n of this figure is lost in antiquity. ‘ It 
be^ so alw^ays,* the priests tell u& ‘It is 
go^l,* ^ey say; and when a death occurs, they 
'eetM the fortune-teller, who pi'edicts a lucky 
burial, and gdng out to the hill-side, 


chooses a lucky spot. Tliey are crowded together, 
Imtidreds, thousands of tombs, up to the verv 
summit of the mountafiis, some ornamented w'ith 
tSll granite Pinal's, others with fantastic stone 
lions, all alike decked with paper ^liarms. 

Our coolies pause a moment, then begin to 
ascend, long fiigtits of rough granite steps forming 
the path ; and we climb to where a stream comes 
tuinoling down a shady gorge with trees hanging 
on its ferny bank^ where stands our goal, a 
Tauist temple, dedicated to the Genius of the 
glen. Passing various uncouth images, degenera¬ 
tions of pure nature-worship, we mount the 
wooden steps to the guest-chamber, and there— 
what a view ! All about us the leaves wave and 
rubtle, framing the triangular picture of which 
our gorge forms the base ; below' us stretches the 
wide fertile country, the river such a mere thread 
that junks seem sailing through fields; a tall 
pagoda rises skywards, and line upon line of blue 
misty hills. The breeze blows fresh and cool up 
the valley; a luxurious meal is on the table; we 
are vulgarly hungry. 

After tiffin w'e sit and talk about everything to 
the iniibic of leaves ; no draw’back to our content¬ 
ment save the painful uprightness of the wooden 
chairs; and w’hen the sun grows low', those who 
are not too lazy wander iarthei* up the mountain 
for a W’ider view. 

Kverywliere the <lcad are lying in the peaceful 
silence, w’liiting, waiting, even as w’e, who with all 
our boa.stcd wisdom can only trust ‘that what 
w'ill come and shall come must come well.’ The 
sliadows lengthen ; it is time to turn liomew'arda 
We go down to the old refrain while evening steals I 
over the land, and the moon rising, lights us up 
the river. ’ ' 


DOLL Y. 

A WESTEUN SKETCH. 

Dolly and he were friends. How or why the 
friendship was first struck up is unknown. But 
this much is certain, that the first advances must 
have come from Dolly herself. For a friend¬ 
ship of any kind, much leas a fnendshi]i w’ith 
a chubby, dimpled little maiden was not much 
in Jim's line. 

Thei'e was nothing attractive about Jim—quite 
the reverse. A great liulking fellow, with a 
.sullen face and evil eyes, who, young ns he 
was, had dipped juore fi-eely into life’s book 
than is w'ell for any man to dip. And Jim 
hod not come out of the ordeal unsoiled. It 
was a rough place, that little Western mining 
camp in w'hicli he worked—a rough place, full 
of rough men, with whom, moreover, he W'as 
no favourite. 

‘I calc’late,’ said Ju<lge llemif, who was taking 
his ease outside after a hard day’s wdrk, and 
blowing in a gentle, meditative soit of way the 
curling smoke from hU pipe—‘ I calc’late that a 
more thorough paced j^oung scoundrel than that 
Jim don’t walk the earth—darned if he do!’ 

This sentiment, as fully embodying the views 
ol the camp, was received with nods of assent 
‘And yet,* said the Judge, taking the pipe from ^ 
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his mouth, the bet'tei^ to enforc’e'the remark, 
‘Dolly there seems sort o’-struck with him/ 

* That *8 80 ,’ said Big Ben thoughtfully. 

Tlie camp uttered a gh)wl or two of protwt. 
What did Dolly see in him? was what the 
camp wanted flb know—a question more easily 
asked than answered. 

Pretty ,baby Dolly! with her dimpled face 
and brown eyes—darling baby Dolly ! the God- 
given bit of childhoo<l which was blossoming 
in the nuidst of that band of wild, hard-living, 
hard-drinking fellows, not one of whom at his 
wildest and worst would have done aught to 
harm her. 

‘Jest look at ’em/ said the Judge, raising 
himself up on his elbow from the soft gniss. 

The'men followed his gaze ; and about twenty 
yards away, appearing over the prairie ridge, 
they saw the two: Dolly seated ou Jijii’s beauti¬ 
ful horse, Ro<l Mustang, one of Jim’s strong 
anus thrown protcctingly around her ; the other 
carrying her basket of Ixirriea, full to an extent 
that showed that Dolly’s chubby little hands 
had never gathered them alone. 

Dolly herself wa.s regarding the luscious fruit 
admiringly. ‘ Daddy’ll yike ’em, Dim, won’t he?’ 
they hear<l her remark. 

‘Well!’ said Jim savagely, ‘seein’ as it is 
Da<ldy, I’ve no doubt he will. Daddy’s ready 
for most all he can get* 

There was a sufficient amount of truth in the 
statement to cause a sntu(Jiereil laugh of amuse¬ 
ment amongst the li.stenelis, in wliith Daildy, 
otherwise the Judge, good-linmoure<lly joined. 

Dolly did not langli; instead, her brown eyes 
grew tixiiibled. remark had savoured of 

(libleyalty to Daddy, and loyalty to Daddy was 
alt ol Dolly’s siiimlc ci-eod. Suddenly she 
rightened. ‘So am T,’ she announced. 

‘Are yer, now?’ n^'ked Jim. 

‘ IsV said Dolly. ‘ Aren’} you ?’ 

Jim made no i*cply. C!atehin<» sight of the 
spectators, he lilted Dolly and tiie iicrries roughly 
to the ground, and went on his way in* liis 
customary moody silence. 

Dolly, apparently quite used to such treat¬ 
ment from her strange friend, picked up her 
basket and trotted contentedly to her father’s 
side. 

‘Who’vc you been with, Dolly?’ said Big Ben, 
catcliin'» her up in liis anus and tiissing her 
to the sky. 

‘Dim/ said Dolly from Ben’s shoulder. 

The men laughed. 

‘Well, 1 am surprised,’ said Big Ben loftily 
—‘a little gell like you taking up with such 
as him. I wonder at you, Dolly.’ 

For answer, Dolly buried her hands in Big 
Ben’s curls, laughing gleefully. Whereupon a 
glorious game of romps ensued. * 

However, it*so happened that Jim was to 
give a practical auswen to Dolly’s question as 
to whether he^was ready for all he could get, 
by committing a theft—a daring theft, and by 
no means his first,*altyough for the firt»t time 
discoveritd. 

‘Caught red-handed/ his hand 

tightening ominously ou his heavy stock-whip. 

The camp was soon ablaze with the news, 
and from every side there flocked angry fierccf- 


eyed ^cn. j Tliey made short wojj^ df such ; 
smnei^ in tnotfs •days. A few jyaMs of rope ■ 
and the neiu'est tiee use^ to settle the business. 
effectually, A man mignt gauibk or swear or 
use his pistol as freely as he pieasetl, but in ; 
such a community, tlie&t was necessarily the 
unpardonable crime. « 

‘ To the right about! ’ said Big Ben sternly. 

Jim scowled at him. He did not a«k for 
mercy, knowing that it would be uee|psa He 
would have been the last to ^ffei» it in such 
a case himself. * 

Suddenly, attracted by the tumult, appeared 
Dolly, looking out at the «world from her great 
bun-bonnet. 

‘Run away!’ said'lhe Judge sharply; ‘this 
’ere ain't no placc«for little cells.’ 

Dolly was an obedient liCtle soul, and in an 
prdinary case would have obeyed. But baby 
as she was, somethiifg of the significance of the 
scene came ^101119 to her: Jim«standing alone 
amidst tlmt ring of cruel faces, *• 

Shesgazed pitifully him. ,* 

‘Go away, Dolly,’ saM Big Ben; ‘you’ve 
nothing to do with liim! He’8*a thief/ 

Dolly’s eyes sought Jim’s for a denial. • ■ 

* As he met them witli his own reckless defiant 
ones, a somethii^ else flashed into thein^ and > 
then and there lie uttereil a <lownright life: * 

‘ Don’t you believe ’em, Dolly ; I ain’t nothing 
of the sort/ And, half ‘involuntarily, he threw 
a wistful glance at Big Ben. 

Spite of his roughness, Big Ben must have 
had a soft spot somewhere, for, bending down 
to Dolly, he said gently : ‘There, you see, Dolly, 

I niubt have .been nustook. This ’ere fellow, 
instead of being a thief, is a wirtuous youth, 
a innicent angel, in fact—Now, run away/ 

So Dolly departed, satisfied. 

After she left, silence and hesitation fell upon 
the men. Tlie little scene had touched them. 
After a whispered consultation, the Judge, step¬ 
ping forwai<l, cut the cord round Jinrs wrist, 
saying curtly: ‘Here, you young scoundrel, 
we’ll let you off this time. But clear out of 
this ; M’e don’t want no thieves here.’ 

Without a word,* Jim turnefl on his heel. 
Some men would have left the place at once; 
Jim was made of different stuff. Expelled from 
the camp, he built himself a cabin on the put* 
skills, not trying to li\e tlie disgrace down, 

' but enduring it with the d%fged obstinacy which 
w'as part of his nature. Tlie miners, even Big 
Ben, ignored him completely; for Ben, for all 
that instant of boftness, hail cei'tain rugged fibres 
of pride about him which led liiYiT to treat a 
thiei with merciless justice. • 

The clfects of thi.s ‘severely letting-alone^ 
system were not very apparent, whicli w'as no 
tloubt the reason of iu being carried on so 
long. If Jim had only shown a proper spirit 
of penitence, he would have been forgiven. jBut, 
except that |;e was a trifle surlier, lie went on 
his way pretty much as before, even Dolly being 
tieated m public with savage silence. But as 
she w'as not alienated, there is reason to suppose 
that he mended his manners when they were 
alone together. For togetlier they still were at 
times; and although muttered protests went up 
from the camp on such occasions, not a man ; 
but had manliness enough to refrain tvom making. 
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Dolly part of J^n^s punishtnei^t. 1 So 
*Dim* and Bed Mustang hat^xnany a fine pamper 
together over the praiwe. 

But there ^me a time when Jim and Red 
Mnstang between them were to do a fine work 
—sa tihie when a siillden danger loomed out, 
and Jim rose to it Uk% the brave man that 
he was—when with clenched teeth he subdued 
the d^mon within him, and proved that on occa¬ 
sion he* was ready—not for all he could get, 
but to* cive‘up«'aU that he had. For a savage 
‘whoop* rang out one night on the unsuspect¬ 
ing camp. Men knew what it was, and sprang 
to their feet wdth a snarl of rage. liiHe in 
hand they rushed out 

‘Injin,* said the Judge, coolly loading his rifle ; 
and in the moonlight gleamed the dusky ]»aiute(l 
figures. There was little love lost between Injiii 
and white man. The *mau-and-a-brother’ theory 
had not been propounded' on either side. It 
was war to thfe knife on both, ‘fsteady! boys, 
steady!’ said the Judge, to whom such scenes 
wei’e by no means' hew. ^ ‘ Ready there 1 Now i 
—at ’em 1 ’ j 

And * at ’em ’ it was. Down swung the 
muskets, out Hashed the shot, and with a look 
that was not good to sec upon their faces 
the "boys began their wosk—sharp work — 
butchery. The savages swarmed into the camp 
only to be cut down. It was soon over. But 
the Indians had fought bravely, and, old tried 
hand as he was, an uneasy light had leapt to 
the Judge’s eye. ‘It was a close shave,’ lie 
muttered, wiping the great drops of sweat from 
his brow as he watched the fleeing band—*a 
close shave. A little more, and — The pause 
was suggestive. 

The day was already breaking when the Judge 
turned in home. ‘ Hope the little lass hasn’t 
been scared,’ he thought; and involuntarily, a 
queer tender gleam posseil over the M'euther- 
beaten face as he thouglit of his ‘ little lass.’ 

‘Dolly!’ he said, opening the cabin <loor.— 
There was no answer.—* Dolly ! ’ and then again 
a little quicker ‘Dolly !’ 

Again that <night the men were aroused by 
a cry—an awful cry, wrung from a strong man 
in pain; and when they huiTied forward, it 
was to Hnd the Judge w'itli the fashion of his 
faca oil changed, pointing to the empty cabin, 
on whose door shone the gleam of a tomahawk. 
That and the confusion of the place told its 
tale all too plainly: Dolly had been carried off 
by tlie Indians! 

And not. 0 k man amongst them but shuddered; 
for Indian revenge is a very horrible thing at 
its best, an(l the pitiful helplessness of a little 
child woul^ have no weight with a Blackfoot 
warrior on the war-path, especially if the child’s 
people had defeated his own. 

In the dazed silence, Jim stepped forward— 
Jim, with his shoulders well squared, and a 
resolute look on his face. He eyed the group 
rather scornfully. * Going to stop, here all 
Jdayf’ he asked. ‘Bein’ as this is just the 
right time to cive your horses a re&t! I’m 
onl’ And so ne was, he and Red Mustang 
lOMthsr, racing over the plain. But not 
^heioie he had seized the Judge’s hand in a 
gHPi saying with a totally unexpected 
«at^ ifif, hif voices ‘Jedge, if I can, I’ll bring 


her back.’ Not much, but it meant a great 
deal. 

Thoroughly roused, the rest followed his ex¬ 
ample—not one hung back. Alb that Heet horses 
iftid brave hearts could do would be done for 
the little one. • 

I used to think Red ^luetang the finest horse 
in the world, and never wondered at Jim's pride 
in her. A beautiful creature she was, indeed, 
ami, what was more to the purpose, swift and 
strong. She had been peculiarly vicious, and 
Jim had broken her in himself. I was present 
at that breaking-in, and, boy os I was, I remember 
to this day my feeling of admiration as Jim 
quietly mounted her. 

‘He’s a blessed young scamp,’ said a man 
near me in involuntary delight; ‘ but, by Jove! 
he can ride!’ 

So he could. Red Mustang exerted all her 
powers—which were by no means slight—in 
the way of bucking, reaiing, shying, kicking, 
and plunging, tonopuipoae. With his feet well 
in the stirrups and a firm grip of her sides, 
Jim stuck on, sparing neither whip nor spur, 
ami making the lash curl round lier in a w'ay 
that 1 thought then, and still think, was brutal. 
Hut when, all trembling, she bowed her beautiful 
iieud, ami with the dark fires of her eye owne<l 
him master, lie Hung aw<ay the whip and never 
used it again. ^J'lmt was ju.sl Jim. 

But after the first memorable tussle, when 
it had been so emphatically <lecided whose will 
was to be obeyeil, nv^stei’ and home came to 
a very good understanding. Red Mustang’s affec¬ 
tion, imleed, had something pathetic in it, and 
the fact that she showed the reverse to every 
one else certainly did not lessen Jim’s for her. 

Over the praiiic the little cavalcade started, 
Red Mustang, with that easy swinging stride 
of hers, taking the lcn<l, ami keeping it. But 
Jim pulled her up sharply as thci*c came a trium¬ 
phant sliont from behiml : ‘Here’s the trail!’ 

Riding up, Jim looked at it with his keen 
eyes. ‘That’s no trail!’ he said contemptu¬ 
ously. 

Now, the rest of the men having stated that 
it was the trail, and being at least as well able 
to judge ns Jim, did not receive his remark 
ill the ])leasantest spirit. 

‘ It are the tiail,’ said Daryl Dash, in a quietly 
conclusive way, as if that settled it 

‘But it aren’t!’ said Jim squarely. 

Now Daryl Dash was one of the most trusted 
hands in the camp, and being backed by Jiig Ben, 
the rest naturally took his side. 

‘This ain’t no time for foolin’,’ they said very 
sternly. ‘ Here's the trail, plain as can be; 
and wc ’re goin’ to follow it np.’ 

‘I’m not foolin’,’ retorted Jim with a kind 
of desjierate earnestness. ‘That trail’s too plain 
for Injins to have left, unless they done it a’ 
purpose. I can find the trail right enough if 
you let me. Trust me, ^oys.’ , 

My poor .fim ! As a man sows so shall he reap. 
What nad he done, in all bis reckless, dissolute 
life, to be trusted now ’ He was not trusted ; 
nay, more ; fie was left, half mad with anger 
and despair, to find his'trail alone. 

‘Take it, or leave it,’ the men had said as 
Jhey galloped off upon tJidr trail. 

Away in the east the sun was toucliing the sky 
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with red-gold light, Ureat crimen haw flecked 
with orange, gleamed out broadly, and then 
melted into the softer harmony around, and 
before one knew it, the whole shining muss 
united and out flashed the sun. But before •it 
did that, Jim «had mode up his mind to do a 
very risky thing—to rescue Dolly siugle-lianded. 
Who else was there to do it? The others had 
ridden away in a direction which was every 
moment taking them farther jiway from the right 
track. 

‘My*God!’ he said wildly. Was it a prayer 
from those rough lips?—a prayer which tlie 
Good Shepherd heal'd and answered? For 
Jim played a heiva’s part that <lay. He found 
the trail. For the sun glinting dowiiwiad.s, 
caught the light of a small pink object on the 
brushwootl, and rested there lovingly. Nothing 
much—just tlie torn string from a little cluld’s 
sun-bonnet. But at the sight Jiin broke into a 
suppressed whistle of triumph, and raced lied 
Mustang forward as she Inwl never been raced 
before. 1 never like to think about that ride. 
Enough, the Red Mustang respondeil loyally to the 
situation. From ‘noon to dewy eve’she carried 
Jim steadily. But when, trembling, foam-ilecked, 
and parched with thlr^t, he stop])ed lier as the 
Indian camp loomed in sight, lie knew that 
his work was cut out. 

‘Quiet! old lass! quiet!’ he said, cautiously 
dismounting and patting licr with a look on 
his face that few but Dolly or Red Mustang 
had ever seen there. 

The gallant beast seenic^I to understand, and 
suppressing a whnmy, rubbed her no.se wistfully 
against the caressing hand. 

Half gliding, hall creejung forward, Jim look 
in the situation at a glance. The Indians had 
evidently only just stopped, and ^^el■e hastily 
improvising a sort of camp. But unsuspicious 
as they were of being followed so soon, Jim 
knew that this lirst careless bu.stle of arrival 
would not last long, but that sentries would 
be set to guard against any approach. Suddenly 
his blood thrilled; lor thei-c before him,*not 
a dozen yartls away, lay Dolly re]KJsing on an 
old blanket in the healthy sleep of childhood. 

It was u ioolish thing to do, ]>eihap.s, con¬ 
sidering the state Red IMustang wa.-? in ; btit 
then Jim was desperate. Ilow lie crawled ior- 
ward, seized Dolly, and got back with her to 
lied Mustang unperceived, he could never liuve 
told himself. But get back with her ho did, 
and in a flash the three were, off. 

‘Dim!’ said Dolly, clinging in blissful content 
to the rough red-shirted arms. 

‘Ay,’ Jim answered, glancing down at her 
as he tightened lied Mustang’s girth ; ‘you go 
to sleep, Dolly.’ 

So Dolly’s little brown head pestled down, 
and Jim and Red Mustang made i^hat speed 
they could, wlfich was not a very great speed, 
although tliere ^'umc scalds from behind which 
made ^he mare tear forwai'd and turned Jim 
white. The Itulians^were in pursuit! 

Mile by mile, hour ^tfter hour, that fearful 
race went on. The rugged line of hills which 
marked the camp were it^ sight now. But could 
Red Mustang hold out? She was already trem¬ 
bling ominously, and Jim knew that the time 
was come.. If she wei'e to reach the camp at 


all, itf mu^ ^ without h^ weight on her : 
back, i * ri.. 

. ‘Dolly!* he said with^a shake which made 
Dolly open her sleepy eyes. ‘ 1 want you to do 
somethin* for me,’ he went on persuasively;; 
‘I want to get down I’ve—I’ve—a par* 

tic’ler reason for waning to get down here’— 
and the arm holding Dolly os gently as a woman’s 
kept her head tui'iied well forward. ‘RecKMus- 
tang’ll take you to the camp uU right,4f you’ll 
he a brave little gell ^d go alous.’ * 

‘Oh!’ and Dory’s frightened clutch was* very 
firm. 

‘ Will you, Dolly?’ said Jlni feverishly. ‘Dolly! 
Dolly ! Little lass ! Will you ? For me.’ 

‘ l.ss, Dim,’ said Dolly with quivering lips. 
Dismounting, Jim fastened lier swiftly and 
firmly to the saddle, and gave Bed Mustang 
Ahe M'ord. ‘Good-bye, Dolly and Jim’s mous- 
taehe brushed the rofy lips. 

‘Dood-by^ l)iid,’ said Dolly. • 

Red Mustang whinnied uneasily'. But her 
mastef had told her t6*go, tftiU she went. 

' ‘She’ll do it,’ said^ Jim with a great sigh . 
: of relief. 

I * The Indians were very close now. 

In a curious, concentrated kind of way, Jim 
I gazed at the plain, wliich the nioonlighl >^as ' 
kindling into peaceful beauty. Then, with an 
ugly light in his eye, he drew out his, bowie- 
knife and turned to face Vhnt was beforuhim. 

‘Whoso givctli a cup of cold wuUr to one of 
these little ones, he giveth it^nto me.’ And 
Jim hud given mure tlnm that—he had given 
his life ; for tiie next day Big Ben and the rest 
found him on the plain--scalped. 

CCKIOSITIES IN SHOE-LEATHER. 

The sandal, which was the first foot-protector, 
wa.s followed by shoes leit open at the toes. 
These were in turn ^cceeded by wooden shoes, 
and subsequently by others, so pointed and turned 
up that they were know’ll as ‘piked* shoes. 
This caprice of fashion iva-s copi^ from P>ance, 
wliere shoes were worn ‘ tipped on the snouts 
with thin horns half a foot long.’ The rage 
for these pikes became of such an extra variant 
nature that it had to be put down by statute, 
and broad-toed footgear then came into vogue. 
This last fashion ran so much to the opposite 
extreme as to impede walking, so royal proclama¬ 
tions proliibited any one weaiiag slxqps ‘ broader 
at the toe than six niches.’ * 

Boots were first made of leather^ and after¬ 
wards of iron and brass for war purposes, 
as we know from the * brazen-booted Greeks.’ 
Boots were much used in ancient as in modem 
times for riding and *walking. Sometimes they 
were of such a clumsy kind that any movement 
in them must have been both ungraceful and 
difficult. A pair of soldier’s boots, whicli were 
found in*a cupboard of an ancient building in 
Surrey, are described as weighing about ten 
pounds each. They were made of the thickest 
hide, lined and t»dded, with very thick soles, 
and lai^e rowelled spurs attached by steel cliains. 
It is said that Charles XII. of Sweden wore boote 
of a similar kind ; and it is not so long sinee 
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our tiaispered vitl| rezn^rknbly 

solid-aiid beayy footgear. » * I 

To tJs#'^l^estiala n|> relics are more valuable 
tbaiv. )^ boats that have been worn by a 
magistrate, tf. he resigns and leaves 'the city^ 
we are' iold a crowd (fbcoinpames him from his | 
jfeddence to the gates, where his boots are drawn ' 
off ydth great "“ceremony, to be preserved in the 
j^tice. This is the more easy to believe 
wuen wa remember that John Chinaman is rather 
: ceremonious *on occasion with respect to wearing 
his own boots. In liis beljef tliat there is 
nothing like old boots, the heathen Chinee is 
not peculiar. Relic-hunters have discovered that j 
—hidden away for tlie most part in the family i 
museums of our great houses—there are boots ; 
and shoes treasured for their age, or valued for < 
their historical associations. Collecting remark- [ 
able boots and antique shoes threatens to l>econic 
the rage amongst some laities of title. Let us j 
hope they will iiot forget to include W a curiosity ' 
the high-heeled boot of modern times. 1 

In l)re8den there' is &(ciid to be on View a 
number of boots, shoes, and slippere, once worn | 
by emperow, kings, queens, and princes, which 
should be of much interest to rehc-huntcrs and 
shoe-collectore. A citizen of New York is sjiid 
to hiwe ih his possession a sJioe and a sandal 
which were worn by Queen Elizabeth more than 
three hundred years ago. The shoe is in a 
W'ouderftil state of preservation. Americans who 
show such a weakness for royalty may be | 
interesteil to learn that from the latest ac counts ■> 
one of our Prhicesaes has in her wardrobe a ' 
couple of pair of shoea to match eveiy dress, and i 
a lot of coloured' Kussin-lcatlier,^ morocco, and > 
black shoes. | 

As well providetl with footgear would seem j 
to be a member of the peerage wdiose hobby is 
to have an extensive assortment of boots. Everv ! 
day of the year has its own special ])air, which j 
is worn for the day, and then placed upon the 
trees that belong to it until its turn comes round 
again. It is easy to ^believe that this ^strange 
whim necessitates the employment of a valet, > 
whose work consists entirely in polishing and 
generally attending to the multitudinous foot- 
coverings of his master. 

A curiosity in the way of shoes is one which 
belrnged to Louis XIV., said to be preserved 
in a palace in Venice. On its heel, we ore told, 
the Dutch painter Vaiiloo portmyed a battle- 
scene with wonderful neatness of execution for 
so large a subject on so small a scale. An 
interesting ,^dit(on to collections of such curi¬ 
osities would .be the lady’s shoes which, it is 
said, were recently worn at a ball in Paris. In 
tlie leather near the toe of each was inserted a 
watcln 

An amusing calculation has been made that 
the powdered shoe-leather worn from off the 
soles of foot-passengers on streets and pavements 
in London alone would amount W about a ton 
of shoe-making materials per day. It, is not so 
absurd to imagine that some day these waste 
' particles may be utilised, when we hear that 
Tist oanniities of old shoes aj-e gi-ound by mills 
. into fine dust, which is mixed with india-rubber, 
|lmbjected to a great pressure, coloured, and sold 
: phwp OS natural leatlier, for which it probably 
makes a sorry substitute. 


Boots .«nd shoes that have retired froifi business 
through decrepitude may come in handy in still 
more strange ways. In passing under some trees, 
a gentleman’s notice was attracted by an old 
li^t fastened to a brancli. As he approached it, 
a bird flew out. On exaniinatiop, the boot was 
found to contain a nestful of young birds. 

From an Italian source it is reported that on 
the death of a poor oUl cobbler, <when his 
relatives appeared on the scene to claim the 
succession, they were carrying all that was of 
any value away, when some one noticed an old 
shoe hanging on a nail above their heads. It 
was hauled down more in jest than earnest, 
when behold! it turned out to be hard and 
heavy ; and on n closer inspection the shoe was 
found to contain a sum of fifty thousand francs 
in ^old and bank-notes. Truly, a strange 
banking-place and lucky find. 

Boots and shoes have been use<l by sailors to 
drink rum out of and to bale boats. But surely 
the most extraordinary use ever made of n 
shoe—since the old w'onmn of nursery-rhyme 
fame lived in one—was the following. A dwarf- 
son of French peasants w'os so small that at 
his birth a doll s wardrebe had to do duty for 
linen on the oc(a«>ion. At his christening, his 
mother thought he was far too small to carry 
on the arm, so she made him n little bed in 
lier own Wf>oden slioe, and in this way carried 
him to church. The same wooden shoe aiter- 
wanls served liim for a cradle till ho was six 
moiitlis old. riiither<r*Ve arc told tliat when 
tlie child learned to walk, and the village cobbler 
was ordereil to make him a paii* of shoes, he 
found tlie task so difTicult that he had to give 
it up, and no w'ondcr, for at six years old the 
dwarf was only tw'enty-two inches high, and 
weighed eight pounds. 
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Dosothy is debonair; 

Little count hath she or care ; 

All her gold is in her hair. 

And the freshness of the Spring 
Bound this old woild seems to cling 
When you hear her luugh or sing. 

On her siuiny way slie goes ; 

Much she wonders - little knows 
Love’s as yet a folded rose. 

All her smiles in dimples die; 

Glad is she, nor knows she why 
J ust to live is e<»tasy ! 

Lightly lie the chains, methinks, 

That have daisies for their links; 

Youth *s the fount where r'leasure drinks. 

Dorothy is debonair ^ 

Little count hath she or care, 

Sunshine in her heart and hair. 

4 / M . Hbj)dbbwick Baowkr. 

.IMnted and Published by W« & lU Chambxrs, Linuted, 
47 Paternoster Bow, LovDOK; mid EmMBUacH. 
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A NIGHT IN RAMAZAN. 

It has been a terribly hot day. All day long, 
heavy black clomls have rolled up from the 
Adriatic and circle<l round the mountains that 


Mount^Tarahos, thoug]^ th» castle .fock and the 
citadel itself are btill in full sunlight. 

(Jradually the bhailo^'s creefi up the hill and 
(quench the blaze of light in wliicli the parapets 
were bathed, and tlien the eyes of the watchers 


shut ill plain and lake ; but not a drop of rain 
has fallen upon the parched and dried-tip soil. 
The growling of the thunder has been inceawint, 
though in>t a breath of air has stirred the heavy 
leaves, or fn*Hhened the jdose unwliolesome atmo¬ 
sphere that Rcoirhes thr(^‘<ind lungs, and hecins 
» to weigh oppressively upon one’s very limbb. 

But evening has come at last, and the good 
folk of Scotlra are tnulging slowly hoinewaril 
from the bazaar. In the high-road facing the 
burial-ground iif M'hich Ali llaidaar P.islia lies 
buried, a knot ot Mohammedans in gold-em- 
broideied jacket-> and volmuinous ‘fustanelles’ 
are shinding jnst outside the great double gates 
leading to the courtyard of one of the richest 
aglias in the city. They are watching for the 
evening gun from the citadel, which will tell 
them that their weary fast is over for the day, 
and that they may go in to the eviming meal. 
From sunrise to sunset not a mor-.el of f(*o<l, not 
a single cup of coffee, has touched their lips; 
they have passed the long hot hours of a sultry 
summer day without even drinking a drop of 
water or smoking a single cigarette. Some of 
them have had to work during the day, and some 
have tried to sleep away the laggani hours in the 
stifling rooms of the harem, and it is small 
wonder if, faint and exhausted, they look with 
angry eyes upon the (Jliristian shopkwpei's and 
laboui'ers who plod along the dusty «ro<id, pnfhiig 
at their cigaretteg with an air of having had os 
much coffee as they pleaseil to drink all <lay long. 
We are jiow in tlfc last (pfhi'ter of the moon, for 
it is more than three weeks ago that the gix‘at 
fast of Kamazan began, apd the strain is begin¬ 
ning to tell even upon the strongest men, and to 
show itself in their hn^ai'd looks and hollow 
cheeks. But at last the sixteen sultry hours of 
fasting are coming to a close. The city already 
lies in shadow, for the sun hi^ sunk behind 


are gladdened by*tlu* sight of a dull red fla^, ' 
followed by a ball of smoke that shoots out 
between the jiarnpets from one of the did iron 
guns tlmt keep the key of North Albania. At 
the same momenirthc w’ailing cry of half-a dozcn 
muezzins rings out fi*om the mtisqucs close by, 
and with a sigh of relief,the expectant group 
turns and troops, with swaying fustanelles and a 
jauntier air, through the groat gates, to break its 
long fast at the evening meal, which a great 
clattering among the woinen-kiiid shows to be 
nenily reatly. 

This great fast is held in‘memory of the 
Hegira; but though. all good Mohammedans 
religiously fast during tlje day, yet they are 
allowed to feast during the night-hours between 
sunset and sunrise. Very otteii friends and 
relotions come to those evening festivities, and 
somctiines strangers are invite<l. Duiing the past 
week uc liave twice been to entertiunments at 
Mohammedan houses after nightfoll, and to-nif^it 
we are going again with an English friend who 
is spending a week or two in Scodra, and is 
imturaily anxious to sec all that he can of native 
life. Luckily we have not beeiiF in\iie<l to the 
tedious dinner or supper, but only to the ^musical j 
at home^ which is to lie lield afterwards ; and so, 
as we have a little time to spare, we enter a caf^ 
tt> see how the evening is passing there. We sit 
tlown on a bench ngainet the wall, in front of 
a bare wooden table, and call for cofFee. Our 
entry causes s%ine little sensation, for 1 am well 
known ; an<l the sight of two Franks in a poor 
native caf<^ is something out of the common. 
However, our enterprise is not rewarded, for the 
place is deplorably dull; two or three groups of 
poorer Albanians sitting gloomily over their 
coffee are the only representatives of the merry 
•company we hoped to see; while in the centre of 
the room two Mohammedans are having their 
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lieads the eilent proprietor if the 

^:^dxabih^ kha^ and ba&'her’s ahop and hia assist^ 
ahi' ■ friend^ woa > high spirits when we 

itnteredj but a few ihinutos of this funereal 
glooii^ have effectually taken all the fim out of i 
hiuij 80 ^6 hastily swallow onr coffee, and | 
leave ^e, melancholy ‘ khanji’ still scraping away 
at his ctLstonier’Sflorehead. 

" The beginning of the evening has not been 
promising, but I console my visitor with the 
assurance that at Fis<;£a Agha’s house things will 
be very different We therefore makp a fresh 
start, accompanied by Marco, a Christian of the 
town who, on the strength of being able to say 
*Yes, sir/ and *Oui, monsieur,’ in addition to the 
broken Italian common to liis kiml, passes for a 
skilled linguist^'and looks updh alf travellers as 
his lawful prey. He precedes us, dressed in full 
mountaineer ’costume, o\^er which he v^ears a 
shabby old ulster .several sizes too small for him, 
put ou as a precaution against the fever that he 
insists is lurking in the sultry night-air. In Iris 
righh hand he carries a tightly-rolled lady’s 
umbralla of green silk, a gift from his last master; 
and in his left ho swings a lantern, to guide ns 
through the narrow streets of the Mohammedan 
qnarki^. On our way we pass three Zingari who 
are playing softly the air of Hadji Ali; an<l 
tb^ passing ont of the narrow street into an open 
space, we come to .the great double gates of Fiscta 
Agha’s house. After the usual challenges, one 
wing of the gate swini:^ open, and we enter the 
courtyard, being rather taken aback by what 
seems to be the ghost of a huge white bird 
stretched across the yard. It is, however, only 
the agha’s best fustanelle which he has ha<I 
washed in view of the corning Feast of Bairani, 
and has hung across *the courtyard to dry. As 
the fustanelle is thirty or forty yards long round 
the hem, it iis not surpilsing that it seems to 
stretch through the darkness like the white 
wings of some giant bird, to eyes not accustomed 
t 0 * 6 uch an amplitude of petticoat 

By the light from an open door we make for 
^e wooden staircase that leads to the balcony on 
the first floor, where Fiscta Agha greets us, and 
escorts ns to tlm room in which the merrym^ing 
is going oh. The place is crowded; but by dint 
of pushing and elbowing, the agha pilots ns 
across the'noor to the seat of honour on the divan 
by his side. Instantly an attendant gives us each 
a braes ashpan, another offers us cigarettes with 
his hand on his heart, A third brings us coffee, 
and a fourth sweetmeats. We are bound by 
otxquette to refuse nothing, and* the coffee and 
cigarettes we eigoy; but the sugar-plums we slip 
into our pocket handkerchiefs at the hrst con¬ 
venient opportunity. After we have exchanged 
cxunplimsnts with our host and our friends and 
acquaintances, the music, which oar entrance 
ta^terrupted, strikes up again. The musicians 
M in number, and squat on the floor 
oiporite end of the room. ^.The leader plays 


on the * guzla,’ a kind of mandolin, across whose 
two wire strings he tinkles his little chen^-bark 
* j^ctraiu ’ with a grave and dignified air. By his 
side is an bid man, with huge hom spectacles 
balanced on his hooked nose, who holds a fiddle 
upon the floor at arm’s length, and scrapes away 
solemnly with a clumsy bow on the strings that 
are turned away from him. The third musician 
is a pale and melancholy youth, who bangs a 
tambourine upon his knuckles, knees, and elbows, 
with mournful repetition, going through all his 
movements as if he w’cre moved by clockwork. 
Of course they play ‘Hadji Ali, the Pirate of 
Dnlcigno,’ as sui'ely as the strect-boy at home 
whistles the latest comic song; for Hadji Ali was 
an Albanian hero, and the Mohammedans of 
Sco<lra are in heroic mood just now. It is a 
weird and plaintive melody in the minor key, 
necessitated by the setting of the two wire strings 
of the guzln, and, though it sounds like a dii^e 
pure and simple, is played in Scodra at feasts and 
lestivals of every kind. Occasionally, the tam¬ 
bourine breaks into a long-drawn howl, drawling 
Hadji All’s name through his nose, in a fashion 
that reminds us of a dog baying the moon. 
There are fifty or sixty verses of ‘Hadji Ali,’ and 
though the tambourine’s effort is the only attempt 
at singing, the musicians take us religiously 
I through the air over and over again till the full 
number of verses ift-iiccomplished. It seems 
never ending; but at last, just os we are falling 
asleep, the wailing tunc fades softly away, and 
the Hadji may be considered as disposed of for 
to-night. 

More coffee, more sweetmeats, and more 
cigarettes are prised upon us, slnd then some of 
the servants begin to clear a space in the centre 
of the room by pushing the people into the 
corners and making them stand close round the 
walls. I'rescntly, a hungry-looking young fellow, 
drpssed simply in a loose cotton shirt and trousers, 
begins walking round in a circle, keeping time to 
the rhythm of the three musicians, who have 
struck up another plaintive air. He walks round 
and round, waving his hands and balancing 
himself first on one foot and then on the other, 
but doing nothing else, while we sit anxiously 
wondering when he is going to begin. My 
English friend soon has enough of this sort of 
thing, and whispers to me to lend him my scarf- 
pin. He then opens his pocket-knife, and waits 
resignedly for tiie dance to end. As soon as he 
gets his opportunity, he makes signs to Fiscta 
Agha that ne is going to perfoim something; 
then wrapping his handkerchief tightly round 
his thumo, pricks his skin suir^titioualy and 
squeezes out a drop of blood. Then with his 
knife he goes tlirough the pantomine of cutting 
off his thumb by smearing th'ri blood in a thin 
line round beneath Aae nail, The Albanians 
crowd round, looking on him as an escaped 
lunatic, when suddenly wHh a rapid lick of his 
tongue and a dab of his handkerchief he has 
made the long grwh disappear, and hw completely 
healed what looked Mke a vei^ serious wouna 
This feat arouses every one’s curiosity; we are 
nearly stifled by tbe pressure of the onlooke)% 
and my friend has to do his trick over and over 
again until his thumb is as full of holes as a sieve^' 
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and he bitterly repents his desire for feme. 
Luckily for him, a counter-attraction draws the 
public attention from him, and a scolding voice 
makes every one turn to look at the otlier side 
of the room, where three small boys have profited 
by the general crowding round our divan to take 
a yatagnau from the wall and to set to work at 
carving thumbs and fingers in imihition of 
the marvellous Frank* Happily, before much 
harm is done, the yataghan is taken away an«l the 
boys soundly cuffed ; and I quietly restore the 
pin to n)y scarf in the general confusion. 

After more coffee comes the great dance of the 
evening, and again the gaunt youth pirouettes 
round the ring. This time, however, something 
more stiiking is to be performed, and so one 
qf the beys lends him his wliite fustanelle; 
another, a gold-embroidered jacket and waistcoat 
of crimson cloth; a third, his gaiters, ornamented 
in similar fiwhion; and a fourth unwinds the 
long silk sash from his waist and throws it to 
the dancer. Again the slow rliythmic walk 
begins to the melancholy music of the gu/da; 
but after a few circles the dancer stops once 
more. Fisetn Agha and Ibrahim Bey (}a«.truti 
then draw their keen, blue Damascus bhules, 
inlaid with verses of the Koran in gold, from 
their scabbards, and hand them to the silent 
danecr, who receives them solemnly, and once 
more retires to the centre of the ring. Taking 
the yataghans by their hilts, he stretches out his 
arms, places the sharp pisyits in his girdle, and 
re.sumes his walk round the* room. After a few 
circles, the music quickens, and the dancer 
breaks into a polka-mazurka stop, with the 
blades still sticking into his girdle. Again the 
music gets faster; the colour rises to the dauct*r’s 
face; he raises the points of the yataghans and 
places them beneath his armpits, and every few 
paces bumps the floor first with one knee and 
then with the other. Faster nn<l faster grows 
the music, wilder and wilder grows the dancer, 
dashing himself on the floor with ever-increasing 
energy, with arms still outstretched and poihta 
turned inwards; till at last he bursts into a traiitic 
valse in the middle of the room, and spins round, 
a confused mass of white fustanelle and gold and 
ficorlct coat, with the bright steel-blue bladel 
gleaming beneath his extended arms. Suddenly 
both music and dancer stop, and hurriedly re¬ 
turning the yataghans to their ownei'S, the per¬ 
former plunges into the crowd of onlookers, and 
disappears to take oflf his borrowed finery. No 
one troubles to applaud; ft is the dancers 
businc^; he is paid for it, and has done his 
duty, that is all. 

By this time it is considerably past midnight, 
and so some one is sent to rouse Marco from the 
slumber into which much coffee and unlimited 
cigarettes have plunged him. As for ourselves, 
we ea<'h drain at« gulp, before leaving, a tumbler 
of the sweet pink sherbet that the Albanians 
love, fot our thi^to feel like lime-kilns from 
excessive smoking. * I Jiave the curiosity to count 
the cigarette ends in my i^hpan ; they are seven¬ 
teen, and though the tocMicco is g<^, yet the 
paper is very coarse and hot Our rising is the 
signal for tlie general break-up of the entertain¬ 
ment Fiseta Agha sees us to the gzeat gates; 
and, as we follow the sleepy Marco and his 
lantern over the cobble-stones that pave the road, 


the nuumful melody of ^badji AU^'mqai^ 
through the warm still ak from' thf' side-^sti^t 
down which the three musicians* are solenml^ 
making ffiieir homeward way. ^ ' 

---- -. 
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THE SURGEON OF GASTER FIlLJi. 

CHAPTER TI.—HOW I WENT FORTH TO RASTER . 

FELL* ^ 

I WAS Still engaged upon my breakfast, When 
I heard the clatter oi dishes, and the land¬ 
lady’s footfall as she pas^ towards her new 
hxlger’s room. An instant afterwards she had 
rushed down the passage and burst in upon me 
with uplifted haifds and startled ej’^es. *LoFd 
’a mercy, sir!’ she cried, ‘and asking your pardon 
for troubling you, b^it I’m feard o’ the young 
letldy, sir; is yot in her room.’ 

'Why, there she is,’ said 1, standing*up and 
glanci^ through the caseipent 'She has gone 
back fw the flowers shl left upon tKe bank.’ 

'Oh sir, see to her. boots ^nd her dress!* 
cried the landlady wildly. '1 wish her mother 
was here, sir—1 do. Where she has been is 
more than 1 ken ; hut her bed has not been 
lain on this night** * # 

' She ha^ felt restless, doubtless, and had gone 
for a walk, though the.hour was certainly a 
strange one.’ , • 

Mm Adams pprsed her lip and shook her 
head. But even os she stood |t the casement, 
the girl beneath looked smilingly up at her, 
and beckone<l to her with a,merry gesture to 
open the wiiKl(^. 

‘Have you my tea there 1’ she asked, in a 
rich clear voice, with a touch of the mincing 
French accent 

‘ It is in your room, miss.* 

'liook at niy liools, Mrs Adams!’ she cried, 
thrusting them out from under her skirt 'These 
fells of yours are dt^adful places—effroyable 
—one inch, two inch; never have I seen such 
mud 1—My dress, too—voilt!’ 

'Eh, miss, but yoq are in a •pickle,’ cried 
the landlady, as she gazed down at the bedraggled 
gown. ‘But you must be main-weary and heavy 
for sleep.’ 

'No, no,’ she nnsweretl, laughing. *I care lk)t 
for sleep. What is sleep? It is a little death— 
voilt tout lint for me to walk, to rui^ to 
breathe the air—that is to live. 1 was not tired» 
and so all night I have explored these fells of 
Yorkshire.* • •• 

‘ Lord ’a mercy, miss, and where -did you go V 
asked Mrs Adama * 

She waved her hand round in a sweeping ges¬ 
ture which included the whole western horitosu 
‘There!’ she cried. 'Ocomme elles sent tristei 
et sauvages, ccs collines! But 1 have flowers 
here. You will give me water, will you not I 
They will wiAer else.* She gathered her trea¬ 
sures into ^r lap, and a moment later we heard 
her light springy footfall upon the stair. 

So she nad Seen out ail night, this strange 
woman. What motive could nave taken her 
from her snug room on to the bleak wind-swept 
hills? Could it be merely the restlessness, the 
love of adventure of a young girl,? Or was 
xhere, possibly, some deeper meaning in Uiia 
nocturnal journey ? 
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I, thouflbt, as X p^^ed nay‘chaniuer, |>{ her 
drooping lieiU, the gri^f tipon her face, and th^ 
wild bnrst of ^sobbing which X had overseen in 
the garden. XXer nightly mission, theh, be it 
what it might} had left no thought of pleasure 
beUin<l it. And yet, evetf as 1 walked, I could 
hear j^he .mer^ tinkle of her laughter, and her 
voice VptWiaed in protest against the motlierly 
care whtrewjith Mrs Adams iiisistefl upon her 
ijhanging her mTad-stained garmcnte. Deep as 
were'the mysteries which my studies had taught 
me to solve, hero was a human problem, which 
for the moment at leoSt was beyond my compre¬ 
hension.' 

I had walked out on tlie moor in the fore¬ 
noon ; and on my yeturn, aa P topped the brow 
that overlooks the little town, 1 saw my fellow- 
lodger some little distance off among the gors© 
She had raised a light easel in front of her, and 
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I watched her, J. saw .that she was looking 
anxiously to right ami left Close by me a pool 
of water had termed in a hollow. i)im)ing tlyj 
cup of mypocket flask into it, I carried it across 
to-h^. *'n»is is what you need, I think,’ said I, 
raising my cap and smiling. 

* Merci, bien,’ she answered, pouring the water 
into her saucer. ^ I was indeed in search of 
some.* 

* Miss Cameron, I believe,’ said I. ‘ I am your 
fellow-lmlger. Upperton is my name. We must 
introduce ourselves in these wilds if we are not 
to be for ever strangers.’ 

* Oh then, you live also with Mrs Adams,’ she 
cried. '1 had thought that there were none but 
peasants in this strange place.’ 

* I am a visitor, like yourself,’ I answered. * I 
am a student, and have come for the quiet and 
repose which my studies demand.’ 

‘ Quiet indeed,’ said she, glancing round at the 
vast circle of silent moors, with the one liny line 
of gray cottages which sloped down beneath us. 

‘And yet nqt quiet enoti^h,’ I answered, laugh¬ 
ing, ‘ for I have wen forced to move farther into 
the fells for the absolute peace which I require.’ 

‘ Have you then built a house upon the fells ?’ 
sh^ asked, arching her eyebrows. 

‘ I have, and hope within a few days to occupy 
it’ 

‘Ah, but that is triste,’ die cried. ‘And where 
is it, then, this house which yon have built I’ 

‘It is over yonder,’ I answered. ‘See that 
stream whiclL lies like a silver band upon the 
distant tno^r. It is the Gaster Beck, and it runs 
through Gaster Fell.’ 

She started, and turned upon me her great dark 
questioning eyes with a look in which surprise, 
incredulity, and sometliing akin to horror seemed 
to be struggling for a mastery. 

‘And you will live on the Gatter Felll’ she 
cried. 

‘So I have planned.—But what do you know 
of Gaster Fell, Miss Cameron?’ I asked. ‘ I had 
thought that you were a stranger in these parts.’ 

‘Indeed, 1 have never been here before,’ she 
answered, ‘But I have hear<i iny brother talk 
of these Yorkshire ipoors ; and if I mistake not, 
I have heard him name this very one as the' 
wildest ^d most savage of them all.’ 


‘ Very likely,* said I carelessly,' ‘ It is indeed 
a dreary place.' 

‘Then why live there?’ she cried .eagerly. 
‘(Consider the loneliness, the bareness, the want 
of uU comfort and of all aid, should aid 
needed,’ 

‘Aid! What aid should be needed on Gaster 
Fell?’ 

She looked down and slirugged her shoulders. 
‘ Sickness may come in all places,’ said she. * If 
I were a man, I do not think I would live alone 
on Gaster Fell.’ 

‘ I have braved worse dangers than that,’ said 
1, laughing ; ‘ but I fear that your picture will be 
spoilt, tor the clouds are banking up, and already 
1 feel a few raindrops.* 

Indeed, it W'as high time we were on our way 
to shelter, for even ns I spoke there came the 
sudden steady swish of the show'cr. Laughing 
merrily, my com])anion threw her light shawl 
over her head, and, seizing pictni-e and easel, ran 
with the lithe grace of a young fawn down the 
fnrze-clad sIoth', while 1 followed after with 
camp-stool and paint-box. 

Deeply as my curiosity had been aroused by 
this strange waif wliich had been cost up in our 
West Riding hamlet, I found that with fuller 
knowledge of her my interest was stimulated 
rjither than satisfied. Thrown together as we 
were, with no thought in common with the gooil 
people who surroundmUus, it was not long before 
a friemlship and confidence arose btdween us. 
Together wc strolled over the moors in the morn¬ 
ings, or stood upon the Moorstone Crag to watch 
the red sun sinking beneath the distant W'aters 
of Morecanibe. Of lierself she spoke frankly and 
without reserve. Her mother had dieil young, 
and her youth had been spent in the Belgian 
convent from which she had just finally returned. 
Her father and one brother, she told me, con- 
8titute<l tlie whole of her family. Yet, when 
the talk chanced to turn upon tin* causes which 
had brought her to so loiiel> a <lwelling, a strange 
reserve possessed her; ainl she would either 
^c*lap’^e intfi silence or turn the talk into antdher 
channel. For the rest, she was an ndiuirahlc 
companion—sympathetic, well icml, with the 
quick piquant daintiness of thought which she 
had brought with her from her foreign training. 
Yet the shadow which I had observed in her on 
the fiM morning that I liad seen her was never 
far from her miml, and 1 have seen her merriest 
laugh frozen siuhlenly upon lier lips, as though 
some dark thought )urke<l within her, to choke 
down the mirth ami gaiety of her youth. 

It was llie eve of luy departure from Kirkbv- 
Malhouse that we sat upon the green bank in tbe 
garden, she with dark drenniy eyes looking sadly 
out over the sombre fells; while I, with a book 
upon my knee, glanced covertly at lier lovely 
profile, and marvelling to myself how twenty 
years of life could have stamped so sad rnd wist¬ 
ful an expression upon it, . 

‘You nave read much,’ I remarked at last. 
‘Women have opportunities now such as their 
mothers never knew. Have you ever thought of 
going farther—of seeking a couwe of college or 
even a learned profession V 

She 8mile<i wearily at the thought. ‘ I have 
no aim, no ambition,’ she said. *My future ^ 
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black—confused—a cbaos. My life is like to one 
of thes^i paths u^>n the fells. Vou have seen 
them, Monsieur XIpperton. They are smooth 
and straight and clear whete they begin; 
soon they wind to left and wind to right, and 
80 mid rocks and over crags until they lose theui- 
selves in some quagmire. At Brussels my path 
was straight; but now, mon Dieu, who is there 
can tell me where it leads?’ 

‘It might take no prophet to do that, Misa 
Oameron,^ quoth 1, with the fatherly manner 
whicii two8coi*e years may show towanU one. ‘ If 
I may read your life, 1 would venture to say that 
you were destined to fulfil the lot of woman— 
to make some good man happy, and to shed 
ai’ouud, in some wider circle, the pleasure which 
your society has given me since first I knew 
you.’ 

‘1 will never moiTy,’ said she, with a sharp 
decision which surpriBe<l and somewhat amused 
me. 

‘ Not man y ; and why V 

A strange look passed over her sensitive 
features, and she plucked nervously at the grass 
on the bank besiae lier. ‘ I dare not,' said she, 
in a voice that quivered with emotion. 

‘ Dure not!’ 

‘ It is not for me. 1 have other things to do. 
That path of which I spoke is one which I must 
tread alone.’ 

* Hut this IS iu«rhi<l,’ said I. ‘ Why shonhl 
your lot, Oamcroif^.|je separate Irom that 

of my own sisters, or the diousand other young 
ladies whom every season brings out into the 
world ? But perhaps it ia that you have a tear 
and distrust of mankind. MuiTiagc brings a 
risk as well as a liappiiie-ss.’ 

‘The risk wouhl be with the man who married 
me,’ she cried. And then in an iiistiint, as though 
she had said too much, she sprang to her feet 
and drew iier mantle round her. ‘The night-air 
y chill, Mr Upjiertou,’ said she, and so swept 
swiftly awav, leaving me to muse o\er the strange 
woivls which ha«l l.illeii from her lips. • 

1 haib ieared that this woman’s coming miglit 
draw me fi-om my stmlies ; but never had 1 
anticipated that my thoughts and intere.sts could 
have been cliuuged in so short a time. I sat lat!b 
that night in my little study, pondering over my 
future couroe. She was young, .she was fair, she 
was alluring, both from her own beauty and from 
the strange mystery that burroumled hei. And 
yet, what was slie, that she should turn me irom 
the high studies that filled liiy mind, or change 
me fi*om the line of life whitdi T had marked 
out for myself? I was no boy, that 1 should 
be swayed and shaken by a dark eye or a 
woman’s smile, and yet throe days ha<l passeil, 
and my work lay whei-e 1 had left it. Clearly, 
it was time that 1 should go. 1 ^et my teeth, 
and vowed that* another day should not have 
passed before I should have snapped this newly- 
forined»tie, and fought tlfe lonely retreat which 
awaited me upon the moors. 

Breakfast was haitlly over in the morning 
before a p^isant dr^geu up to the door the 
rude haiui-cart which wq^ to convey my few 
personal belongings to my qew dwelling. My 
fellow-lodger had kept lier room ; and steeled 
as my mind was f 4 ^ain 8 t her influence, I was vet" 
conscious of *a little throb of disappointment that 


she shj^uid allow*me to depart without a word 
of farewell. My hand-cai^ with its load of books 
had already started, and i, havinMshaken hand# 
with Mrft Adams, was about to follow it, when 
there was a quick scurry of feet on the stair, 
and there she was beside me all panting with 
her own haste. 

* Then you go, you really go ?’ said slwl •* 

‘ My studies call me.’ . • 

‘ And to Goster Fell?’ she asked. * i 

‘ Ves, to the cot^e which 1 have built there.’ 

‘ And you will live alone there ?’ 

‘ With my hmidt’ed com|faiiious who lie in that 
cart’ 

‘Ah, books r she cried, with a pretty shrug of 
her graceful shoulders.—‘But you will make me 
a promise ?’ 

• ‘ What is it V I asked iu surprise. 

‘ It is a small tiung; you will not refuse 
me?’ • • • 

‘ You have but to ask it’ 

She •bent forward l/tr beautiful'face with ui 
expression of the utmost and most intense earnest¬ 
ness. ‘You will bolt your door at night?’ said 
6]ie, and was gone ere 1 could say u word fh 
answer to her extraordinary request 

It was a strange thing for me to find uiy^l^t 
lost duly installed in my lonely dwelling. For 
me, now, tlie horizon was bounded by the. barren 
circle of wiry unprofitable grass, patclied over 
with fuize bushesjuud sctirred by the piotrusion of 
Nature’s gaunt and granite rihs. A duller, wearier 
waste 1 have never seen ; but dullness was its 
very charm. What was thui’c in the faded itiUiug 
lulls, or in tlss blue silent aK'h of heaven, to 
distract my thoughts from the high thoughts 
which engiossed them ? 1 had left the great 

drove of mankind, and hud wuudeied away, for 
iKitter or worse, iH)on a side-path of my own. 
With them, 1 had hoped to leave grief, disap¬ 
pointment, and emotion, and all other petty 
limmin weaknesses. To live for kuowleilge, ana 
knowledge alone, that was the highest aim which 
life coiihl ofl'er. And yet upon the very first 
night which I spent at Uustei- F|ill there came 
a strange incident to l^ad my thoughtb back once 
more to tlie worhl uhich X hud left behind 
me. 

It had been a sullen and sultry evening, with 
great livid cloud-banks mustering in the west 
As the night wore on, the air within uiy little 
cabin became closer and more oppressive. A 
weight seemed to rest upon my brow and my 
chest. From far away, the 4ow,jumble of 
thunder came moauing over the i^oor. Unable 
to sleep, I dressed, and standing at my cotUq^e door, 
looke<l on the black solitude which surrounded > 
me. Tliere was no breeze below ; but above, the 
clouds wei’e sweeping majestically across the sky, 
with half a moon peeping at times between the 
rifts. The ripple ot the (faster Beck and the dull 
iiooting of a alistaut owl w’ere the only sounds 
which broke upon my ear. Taking the narrow 
sheep-path* which ran by tlie sti^ani, 1 strolled 
along It for some hundred yards, and had turned 
to retrace my steps, when the moon was finally 
buried beiieuth an ink-black cloud, and tlie dark¬ 
ness deepened so suddenly, that I could see 
neither tlie path at uiy feet, the stream upon ti^ 

[ right, nor the rocks upon my left I was stand- 
; iug groping about in the thick gloom, when 
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there came a crosa of tbunde# witlf a ^sh of 
lightning which lit up the whole vast tell, so 
that every hush and rock stood out clear and 
hard in the. livid light Xt was but for an instant, 
and yet Uiat moinentaiy view struck a thrill of 
fear and astonishment through me, for in my 
very path, not twenty yards before uie, there 
stood woman, the livid lii^ht beating upon her 
face and showing up every detail of her dress aud 
features. Ther» was no i^iistaking those dark 
^e8,*bat tall graceful figure. It was she—Eva 
Cameron, the woman whoni I thought X had for 
ever left For an instant I stood petrified, 
marvelling whether tliia could indeed he she, or 
whether it was some figmeht conjured up by my 
excited brain. Then 1 ran swiftly forwam in 
the direction where 1 had seen her, calling loudly 
upon her, but without reply. Again 1 called,, 
and again no answer came Sack, save the melan¬ 
choly wjiil of the owl. A second flash illumin¬ 
ated the landscape, and the moon burst out from 
behind its cloud. But B could not, thcAigU I 
climbed upon a knoll which overlooked the 
whole moor, see any sigti of this strange mid¬ 
night wanderer. For an hour or more I tra¬ 
versed the fell, and at last found myself buck at 
t my little cabin, still uncertain as to whether it 
had been a woman or a shadow upon which 1 
had gaxed. 

For the three days which followed this mid¬ 
night storm I bent inyseif doj^edly to my work. 
From early morn till late at night 1 immured 
myself in my *iittle study, with my whole 
thoughts buried in iny< books and my parchments. 
At Ituit it seemed to me tiiat I had rea<'hed that 
haven of rest, that oasis of study for whicli 1 liad 
BO often sighed. But alus for my hopes and my 
, plannings! Within a week of my flight from 
iCirkby-lyfalhouse, a strange and most unforeseen 
series of events not only broke in upon the calm 
of luy existence, but filled me with emotions 
so acute as to drive all other considerations from 
my mind. 

A TKANS-tlONTINEWTAL EAILWAY. 

Fifty-foub years ago the first railway in Canada, 
a ^ort line of sixteen miles, wiis opened in the 
pi*oviDce of Quebec. Even in their wildest dreams, 
our colonial kinsmen would not then have con¬ 
ceived the possibility of a Trans-continental Rail¬ 
way stretcliiiig from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast; yet (the gk^aterpart of this difficult euter- 
[ prise has been accomplished during the present 
decade, and it is now possible to enter the cai-s at 
Monti^al and to travel without a change straight 
through to Vancouver, on the shores of tlie Pacific, 
a distance of nearly three thousand milea 
The union of the four eastern provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia into one confederation by the British North 
Aiaedca Act of 1867 gave the first impetus to 
i this giieat design, which was still further acceler- 
I . Ated by the addition of Manitoba and the North- 
t' west Provinces three years later, and the subse- 
; accession of British Columbia in 1871. In 
I IffTfi, the enterprise was definitely taken in hand 
. Catkodian Govenmicnt; but local jealousies 


and the strife of political parties in the Parlia¬ 
ment Houses at Ottawa prevented the actu^ work 
of construction from making any very effectual 
progress., At length, towards the close of the 
year 1880, it was decided by almost universal 
consent to entrust the undertaking to private 
enterprise ; accordingly, in the csarly part of 1881 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company Was char¬ 
tered by the Government, and entered into a con¬ 
tract to complete the work within the limit of 
tcik years. 

But although the Government had thus handed 
over the direct management of the affaii' to a 
private company, their contributions towards the 
success of the undertaking were numerous and 
important. During the six years which had 
passed before the granting of the charter, the 
whole country from Ottawa to Vancouver had 
been coiefully surveyed—in itself no inconsider¬ 
able undertaking -and tbe line of route deter¬ 
mined upon. One thousand miles of railway were 
also handed over to tbe company, including the 
previously completed line running from QueWc 
to Ottawa; a sliortcr line in British Columbia, 
exteiuling sis far as Kamloops Lake; and a par¬ 
tially finislied section, four hundred and twenty- 
five miles m length, in the tlien almost unknown 
region extending from Lake Superior to Winni¬ 
peg. In addition to this the Government bestowed 
upon them a subsidy of twenty-five million 
dollars, together with 4 Mighteen iniDiou acres of 
land lying along the projected line of route. 

With these liberal contributions, the company 
vigorously commenced the formidable task of 
bridging over the remaining nineteen hundred 
miles of country, extending in an ulnmst uubi'oken 
line from Ottawa to British Columbia. Early in 
1881, operations were begun in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Winnipeg, and in the course of the ycai* 
one hundred and sixty miles of railway were 
completed, stretching wef>tward towards the Rocky 
Mountain!). During the iollowing yeai-, still moie 
rap^d pi'ogrcss was made, an additional two hun¬ 
dred and ninety miles of railroad being con¬ 
structed. In 1883, in sjjite of engineering diffi¬ 
culties, the line reached the summit of tlie 
Rockies; and in 1884 was carried as fai‘ as the 
Selkirk^, moie than ten hundred and fifty miles 
from Winnipeg. So rapidly did the work pro¬ 
ceed, that it is reckoned that at least three miles 
of railroad weie completed on every working day. 
Meanwhile, the line was being advanced with 
equal energy through the diflBcult region lying 
between Ottawa and Lake Superior, till at length, 
curl}' in 1885, a continuous line of rail connected 
Manitoba and the Norih-west Provinces with 
Eastern Canada. At the same tune extensive 
operations were being caiTied ou in British 
Columbia, the company starting from Kamloops 
Lake, and working enstwairi to oneet the line of 
rail as it steadily adva^ed from Winnipeg. The 
two bands of workers^ventuall^ met ai Craig- 
ellachie, in Eagle Pass, an opening in the Gold 
Range of mountains, at a distance of two thousand 
five hundred miles from Montwal, and upwards 
of four hundred from Vancouver. There, on 
November 7, 1885, wc^ laid the It^t rail of tbe 
Canadian Pacific Railway ; and by midsniimier of 
^the following year the whole line was in working 
order. 
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A journey across a part or the whole of the 
company's hues is the jbest means of realising the 
magnittide of the enterprise thus succes^ully 
accomplished. Alike to the lover of the pictur¬ 
esque. to the sportam^ ami to the emigrant, the 
Canadian PaciHc Bailway oiiera almost unpre¬ 
cedented advantages. The scenery is varied and 
pictaree(jue ; lake and river and plain follow one 
another m almost endless succession, while towards 
the west coast, tlte great chain of the Rocky 
Mountains and other less important ran^s offer 
an agr^able variety to the landscape. Game of 
all sorts abounds in the neighbourhood of the 
^ckies; and the planter and ranchman of the 
north-west are conveyed swiftly and comfortably 
to their destination in the colonist-cars specially 
provided by the company. 

On the east coast, the best point of departure 
is Montreal, which is easily accessible either by 
rail from New York or by the direct sea-route 
up the St Lawrence fi’om Liverpool. The Pacific 
express leaves the terminus at Montreal at 8.40 
every Monday night, and reaches its destina¬ 
tion at Vancouver at 2.25 the following Sunday 
afternoon. Travellers new to the country here 
make their first acquaintance with the American 
cars, which, unlike the railway carriages on 
almost all Burupeau lines, ore entered by doors 
placed at each end ot the compartment. A 
narrow gangway runs down the middle, and each 
car is arranged to seat eighty passengei’s. Free¬ 
dom of locomotion is a^so seemed by the possi¬ 
bility of passing from ol-* car to another, each 
being united to the one adjoining by a platform 
protected on both sides by a firm iron hand¬ 
rail 

Leaving the island on which Montreal stands, 
the railway soon deserts the hanks of the St 
Lawrence, and ascends the valley of the broad 
and beautiful Ottawa. In four hoiiis’ time, 
Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, is reached. 
For some milee before approaching the city, a 
fine view is obtained of the Porliumeut Buildings, 
beautifully situated on a bold cliff overlooking 
the river. Above the town, a white cloud of 
mist and spray shows the position ot the Oliau- 
dieru Falls ; while for a considerable distance 
along the river the banks are lined with immci^e 
piles of lumber. 

Between Ottawa and Port Arthur, a choice of 
routes is provided. TJie Lake 1*01116 goes by 
Tomuto and Owen Sound, and thence by the 
company’s steamers across Lakes Huron and 
Superior; the AU-rail route runs. due west, 
skirting the northern shores of Lake Superior. 
In cases where time and expense is no object, 
the Lake route is to be preferred, os it gives 
an opportunity of visiting Toronto, the second 
largest city in the Dominion. Situated on the 
shore of Lake Ontario, it is haadsoinely laid 
out in blocks op the invariable system of every 
American town of any size and importance, and 
contains numerous poi'lur and public buildings. 
Toronto University, one of the finest specimens 
of architecture in N'Orth America, was unfortu¬ 
nately burnt down in th« early part of the present 
year and its valuable library all but destroyed. 
The Falla of Niagara are^ also within easy reach, 
either by zailway vid Hamilton, or by the steamer 
which crosses the western exti*einity of the lakes 
and disembarks passengers at Lewiston, a small 
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town on Niagara River,sabout^seven miles 
below 4he FalU. 

• The two routes unite again at Port Arthur, a 
rapidly growing town, situated on Ihe head-waten 
of Lake Supeiior, at a ^distance of nearly one 
thousmid miles from Montreal Long piers, and 
wharfs crowdetl with* shipping, great piles uf 
lumber, coal, and merchandise, heavy ^ght- 
trains laden with grain, flour, and cattl^ meet 
the view on all sides, and help tc 4 indicate the 
daily increasing inipcftlnnue of tue traiiic of Mani¬ 
toba Olid the Noith-west. The neighbourhdod of 
Lake Superior used to hp the beadquoi'ters of 
the once formidable tribe of the Ojibways, amid 
whose territories Longfellow laid the scene of 
Ilia celebrated poem of Hiawatha. 

Winnipeg is tfie next stage in the< westward 
journey. For a considerable time after leaving 
*the shoros of the lake tlie railway runs through 
a wild i‘ock)»distigct. It was through this region 
that General Wolseley led his army in* 1870, to 
suppr^s a rebellion ^)f the half-breeds on tha 
Heu River, in the course of which' he gained the 
experience in the use. of buits for conveying 
intantry, subsequeiitly utilised on a far larger 
scale in the ascent of the rapids of the Nue. 
Some of tliese abandoned bouts are still ^ be 
seen from the railway. Since the advent of 4he* 
railway, Winnipeg' hiui grown from an obscure 
frontier poet into a considerable town of Vipwards 
of thirty thousand inhabitants. From the advan¬ 
tages of its situation, it has become the natural 
centre of the traflic of the Nprtb-west. At a 
distance from Montreal of about fouiteen hun¬ 
dred miles, it is almost eiactly in the centre of 
the DoimnionlT North and south and west it is 
provided with hundrods of miles of excellent 
water accomiiiodation ; while on the other hand 
It stands on the very verge of the gi*aiu-beai*ing 
districts of Canada, which extend westward almost 
to the base of the Rocky MounUiius. The formers 
and rauchtuen of the North-west, the hunter and 
trapper from Hudson* Bay, the Indians and hidf- 
breeds'Of the lied River, all bring the fruits of, 
their industry to Winnipeg, there to receive iu 
exchange the product# of a more advanced civili¬ 
sation. 

After leaving Winnipeg, the entire character of 
the country changes. For hours tire railway 
pui’Bues Its course through the midst of*the 
wheat-growing districts of Manitoba and the 
North-west Beyond tire comparatively narrow 
belt of cultivated land on either side of the line, 
the boundless prairie extends to the far-distaut 
horizon. As the Rocky Mountains aw^pproached, 
the country again assumes a iuore*broken appear¬ 
ance. Antelope, moose, elk, and other smaller 
game, become more and more frequent; while 
traces of the now almost extinct buffalo are still 
to be seen here and there along the line of route. 
At Crowfoot the first view of the Rockies is 
obtained, still, however, more than a huudrod 
miles away ;*ttud at Calgary their ascent is com¬ 
menced. • The railway gj^ually ascends the 
valley of the Bow River, until at Banff the 
highest point of the paas is gained at an elevation 
of one mile above the sea-level, though the higher 
peaks of the l^ange tower for another seven thou¬ 
sand feet towards the sky. 

Leaving Banff, the lailway follows the course 
of the Columbia River <4ow& the celebrated 
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KicKiug'box^ Pass. Boon anoiliei^ rai^e of 
mountains, the Selkirks, come Into viewf their 
sides clad with a denft growth of forest, indi¬ 
vidual niembeil of which rise to a height, of over 
three hundred fesit. Whgn the summit is leached, 
scenery is of almc^t indescribable grandeur. 
All around are glaciers, by the side of which 
the gaaatest in the Alps would be dwarfed into 
insignincance. Descendiim by a series of loom 
and curves, tiie Opiumbia Biver, now considerably 
broader and deeper after iti) great detour round 
, the base of the Selkirks, again'comes into view. 
One more range of mountains has still to be 
crossed. . The Gold Range, however, being cleft 
directly across its middle, presents no obstacles 
to the* j*ailway, which here pursues its way for 
foity miles lietween two vast walls of almost 
perpendicular cliff. As the Pacific coast is ap< 
proached, farms and orclia^ls become fi'equent,' 
a climate being. I’eached somvwhalt resembling 
that of ofir own island ; and at length at 2.25 on 
Sunday afterftpon, the train reaches its destina¬ 
tion at Vancoviver, having accomplished its long 
journey of three»thousand miles in six days 
thirteen hours and thiity-five minutes from the 
time of its departure from Montreal. 

, A ungle glance at the map wdl show the most 

* caadal observer the importance of tliis railway to 
. the future of Canada. Its immediate effect was 

to make^tUe consolidation of Canada into a united 
whole a feality as well as a mime. The great iron 
rcMd running tlirotigh the length and breadth 
of the land bouvd together provinces the must 
remote; and, like the arteries of the human 
body, conveyed the life-giving bloojJ of commerce 
from one end of the Dominion to tlie other. 
Places whicli could formerly be reached only 
after a long and arduous journey, now, by means 
of the railway, becauie accessible in a few days. 
Villages rapidly grew into thriving towns, and 
farms and uomesteads sprang up in the unculti¬ 
vated wilderness, luci'eased facility of transit also 
gave rise to a corresponding increase in produc¬ 
tion. The farmers of Manitoba and the^Kuii;)!- 
west, being enabled to forward their pioduce to 
the sea-coast at*-comparatively low rates, at once 
commenced to export wheat and other kinds of 
grain in lai^e quautities. The annual export has 
continued steadily increasing, and has now, five 
years after the completion of the railw'ay, risen 
, to a considerable importance. 

* The Canadian Pacific Railway also holds out 
induceuients to visitora bound for China and 
Japan. In the fi^t-suiling steamers of this com¬ 
pany whiclf«run from Vancouver to Uong-kong 
and Yokohamai the journey from Liverpool has 
been shortened b^ several days, thus effecting a 
saving both of time and expense ; and uli'eady 
the mails ai’e conveyed the new route. It is 
possible also, under certain conditions, that the 
same railway might form an invaluable means 
of communication with our Indiai^ empire and 
oflier possessions in the East. 

The energy, the skill, and the Bcieiyve of the 
white man have aroused Canada ftom the leth- 
azgv in which she has for so long been entranced 
under the rule of her former inhabitants. Com- 
^ amerce and ciyilisatlon have sprung up in the 
, o( ,the railroad, like the dowel's which arose 
beneath the tread of the virgin goddess of Spring. 

1 Sran now. the vision of Lo^fellow’s ideal Indian 


warrior .seems well on its way towards realisa¬ 
tion : 

All the land was full of people, * 

, Bestless, struggling, toiling, striving, 

Speaking many tongues yet feeling 
But one neart-beat m their bosoma. 

In the woodlands rang their axes, 

Smoked their towns m all the valleys, 

Over all ti^ lakes and rivers 
Rushed their great canoes of thunder.* 

Another fiftjr years of uninterrupted pi*^reBs and 
prosperity will bring this vision to a litetal ful- 
nlment; and Conoila, whether as an independent 
community, or as a self-governing dependency of 
the British empire, w’ill doubtless play an im¬ 
portant part in the future history of the world. 

THE LAST KING OF YEWLE. 

CHAITER VII.—ON THE TRACK. 

The day after writing hie letter to Mrs King, 
Francis Gray was surprised by a visit fi*om Mr 
Stokes, and then learned for the first time that 
the old butler had left Yewle. 

- ‘I liad hoped to die tlieie, Mr Gray,’ the old 
mail said sadly ; * but I couldn’t bear the house 
with its new master. I only hope he’ll drink 
kisself to death before long.’ 

‘ Drink V said Gray, surprised. 

‘He’s always drinking: it’s notorious all over 
the parish, to everybody^xcept the ladies at the 
vicamge. It’s downright crimiuul, Mr Gray,’ 
exclaimed the old man, bringing down his hand 
heavily on the table, Hhat the man should be 
allowed to marry Miss Agnes. He ’ll break her 
heart in three month.s, aiul her mother’s too.’ 

* But is it certain, Stokes, that she is going to 
marry him V 

‘(’ertaiu? He’s getting the house ready for 
her, and the curate is going to live in the vicar¬ 
age ,as parson of Yewle.—Mark my words, Mr 
Gray; it’s some dark scheme he’s carrying out in 
marrying the poor girl. And he ’ll get back her 
money too.’ 

''‘That mninds me, Stokes, to ask yon a 
question. You remember 1 was over at the 
vicarage the last evening Mr Rowan was alive. 

I Was it while I was away that he made his 
will?* 

*It wm Master was very restless and fretful 
Lord bless you, Mr Gray, he must have written 
out twenty wills that evening, to judge by the 
lot of imper he tore up and nung in the basket 
And this is how it was, as Wilson the uiider- 
gaidener can tell you. Master rang for me, and 
when I came in, he had tw'o big sheets of paper 
before him, full of writing. Wjlson was doing 
something outside in the grounds, and master 
called him in, too. “ I'^have made my wjll,” he 
said, “and I want you both to witness my signa¬ 
ture.” He took up first ofie sheet an<l looked 
over it, then the other, ahd then looked fi-om one 
to t’ other, for all the world like a man that didn’t 
know w’iiicii it was to be. “ This is the one,” he 
said at last; and \&e both looked on wliile he 
signed it, and then signed our names to it 
“ Now it ’a done,” said master; and he took the 
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other one and tore it up in bits, and flung them 
in the basket along with tlie rest. But after we 
left him, master grew dreadfully fidgety again, 
for Wilson saw him going about the grounds; 
and in an hour or so Wilson came round for a 
glass of ale and says to me : ** Mr Stokes, master 
ain’t satisfied with that will: mark my words, 
Mr Stokes, if he don’t tear it up and make 
another I'’ And sure enough, Mr Gray,’ con¬ 
tinued Stokes, ‘the words were hardly spoken 
when master rang for me. Wilson went back to 
his work, though the six o’clock bell had gone ; 
and when I came into the study, there was 
another will ready to he signed 1 Master said he 
had made a inistaKc in the other one ; and Wilson 
was called in again, and we witnessed him signing 
this one. He seemed satisfied now—although,’ 
added Stokes solemnly, ‘the Lord alone can 
account for it, seeing that the will left Vewle to 
Mr Richard King '—Next morning, after finding 
master deail in liis chair, 1 had the presence of 
mind to look and see whether the last will wasn’t 
torn up too ; but it wasn’t’ 

*How could you tell that, Stokes 1 You 
couldn’t identify the last will, if it had been 
torn up like the other, among a basketful of 
fragments.’ 

‘ I could, Mr Gray, because the last one, I 
noticed, was wrote out on white paper, and all 
the others was on blue paper.’ 

Francis Gray was the only pswoii to whom 
Rowan King had given any expluuation of his 
reason for disposing of Yi^wle as he hud done. 
To him it was quite intelligible, if not quite 
satisfactory ; but Vewle had to go to somebody, 
and if not to Charles King, then to whom else 
could it be left except to Ricliar<l ? The bequest 
of the twenty thousand to Agnes King lathcr 
inarked Rowan’s affection for the girl than any 
alteration of the arrangements for his brothers 
emigration. Tliere was nothing, therefoie, in 
the contents of the will to surprise Francis 
Gray. 

The thought of Agnes becoming the wife of 
Richard King was dreadful to the young man. 
He knew—he had overheard—the iindersUuding 
on which she had promised ; but King must liave 
been working on tier weakness to bring lier to 
forego the condition now. Her fatlier’s name 
was not cleared, and it was more than doubtful 
w'hether Richai'd King was not deliberately 
deceiving her with his promises. Tiiat Agnes 
did not love him, Gray would have sworn. 

His employer being absent from Loudon for a 
week. Gray had little or nothing to do, and one 
evening he wrote a line to Mr Riiitoul to ask if 
he might call next day. The solicitor auswereil, 
naming an hour. 

In the course of the interview, Francis Gray 
was startled on hearing from Mr*Rintoul that 
Richanl Kihg«had lost tlie 'girl’s money at 
gambling. * It is the talk of his club,’ said Mr 
Riiitoul I ‘ and flow he is Shout to borrow twenty- 
five thousand on mortgage. It is the first mort¬ 
gage thkt has ever 'been placed on the estate,’ 
said the solicitor regretfully. ‘I am afj*aid Mr 
Richard will run through the old acres.’ 

‘Could no means be*devis^, Mr Rintoul,’ 
Gmy asked, with a little eniWrassnient, ‘to put 
a stop to this marriage V • 

The solibitor observed him with attentive 


interest form moihent ‘ Thefe is only one person 
who eSuid prevent it,’ he answei^d. 

* * Who is that, Mr Rintdhi V 
‘Charfes King.' 

‘Then I am afraid ik cannot be prevented,* 
said Gray despondently. * Charles King is igno- 
i-ant of all this, and is gone out of Chiglaud— 
no one can tell wdiere.’ 

* How do you know that?’ ^ 

‘ 1 infer it from what lie saij^ tes Stokes that 
night at Vewle.’ 

‘ But he had nd money ?’ 

‘ Oh yes ; he gave Stokes a ten-pound note; 
iiidee<l, 1 have the note myself, as 1 gave Stokes 
gold for it. No doubt Mrs King had furnish^ 
lier husband with the money.’ 

‘ Has it nut struck you,* aslced the solicitor, * as 
inconsistent with the intentions which Charles 
Ring avowed to his fife, that he should leave the 
country ^ 

The question brought Francis Qray*again in 
contaet with the terriUe fear which*no confidence 
in the vicar’s innocence could wholly extinguish 
—the fear that it w'as his insaife hand that struck 
the fatal blow that night How vividly lie 
leincmbered poor Mrs King’s terror the next 
morning, until s];e was assiiR'd that them had, 
been no murder! • 

* 1 know what is'in your mind, Gray,’i8ttid the 
sulicitoi*. ‘X have the* best reason (o know, 
however, that Cfliurles King is in England. He 
is a ticket-of-leif\’e man, and is bound to report 
himself at stated times to the* iKilice. He has 
done so within the post w^k in London.’ 

*A guilty would nevei-do that,’ exclaimed 
Gray with excitement. 

‘ At least an accused or suspected man would 
not.—But who accuses or suspects him? It is 
not even known—beyond all doubt—that Rowan 
King mi8 murdered. Richard King suspects it, 
as his efforts to discover the body have pi-oved ; 
and his object is to.fasten the crime on some 
individual. Is not that quite clear?’ asked the 
lawyer dryly. 

hrancis Gray was aghast, for the first lime, 
with the horrible suft])iciou tbat*Richard King s 
aim was to suggest that the murder had been 
cuiumitted by Charles King. He knew that the 
vicar had been at Yewle that night. • 

* Mr Rintoul,’ said Gray, pale with hoiror, ‘this 

is all too terrible to think of. It would be better 
for Agnes King if she were dead. The man’s 
schemes are inscrutable. Could you not see the 
vicar and talk to him ? He u ^uld imt be afraid 
of you.’ ^ * 

‘1 have tned to sec him, but he has dis¬ 
appeared once moie. All that cazt* be done is 
to wait till lie has to repot t himself again.’ 

‘You may not be able to catch him just then. 
Doesn’t he seem to be avoiding recognition ? ’ 

‘That certainly is so. 1 know nothing of his 
motivea T^ey may be very wandering ones, 
for his first impulse, I tliiuk, in afiy difficuRy 
should h^e been to come to me.’ 

Francis Gi'ay stood up and walked over to the 
window of the solicitor’s room, uhicli luoke<l out 
on the Victoria Embankment He did not know 
what to do or what to sugj^t. But above imd 
beyond all, the prospect of Agnes King becoming 
the wife of the master of Yewle was an agony to 
him. 
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The keen soUcitoe saw this, and raUjier startled 
him.bj saying: ‘J suspect strongly, Mr*Gray, 
that—^you won’t mind*5ny speaking plainly?— 
that you are ili lore with Agnes King yonrseU. 
If this is so, why don^t you go and carry her 

off? 

’For several reasons, Hr Bintoul. In the &ist 
place, 1^ don’t know at all whether she cares a pin 
about me—I ’ni inclined to think she doesn’t; in 
the second place, she is engaged to Richard King ; 
and lutly, her mother is vdry desirous of seeing 
; them married.’ » 

'Then I don’t see what we can do. He will 
, make het his wife’ 

; , Francis Gray sighed. 'I-confess, sir,’he said, 
! 'that—without any thought o^ myself—it was 
- the hope that you might be able to do something 
to stop the marriage that made me wish to see 
; you.’ w 

; ‘How have ypu become so .certa’n that the 
marriage as near at baud ?’ 

Gray described tlie TisR he had had ,.from 
Stokes in so far as it bore upon the matter. 
Then, without having given a previous thought 
to. the subject, he asked : ' Ho you recollect, Mr 
' Bintoul, the kind of paper on which Mr Bowau' 
Kiim’ii will was written V 

‘K)l course 1 do,’ replied the lawyer, looking 
' up witK some surprise. ‘ It was common blue 
! fodscap.’ 

‘Bluer 

* ‘Blue foolscap, such as you aan purchase at 
any stationer’s stiep.’ 

I For half a minute the young man’s rising 
‘ excitement deprived him of woi-dsi and when he 
’ swke he fairly startled the impiissive man of law. 
‘ Then, Mr Bintoul, there was a later will made 
that evening—a will written on white paper !’ 

After Gray had repeated the butlers story to 
Mr Bintoul, the latter sat for some minutes witli 
his flnger-tira pre^d to his forehead. ‘If tlie 
butler’s recollection of that evening is correct,’ he 
said at length, ‘the matter begins to wear a 
serious look. But there ore one or two‘’|>oiuts 
which want clearing up. Mr Bowan posted to 
me the blue will on the day befoie his death, 
and it was of this will that probate was granted. 
Supposing him, then, to have made the second 
' will, why did he not destroy tlie firat V 

‘I can answer that,’ said Gray. ‘The post 
leaves ITewle at five o’clock, and according to 
’ Stokes it was after six when he and Wilson were 
called into the study a second time. The bell 
dismissing the workmen—the six o’clock bell— 
had already'gi>ne.^ 

‘Very well." Another point still remains. 
Supposing this second will to have been mode, 
what has become of it ?’ 

‘ It will either be somewhere in the study— 
or,’ the alternative was inevitable, ‘ Bichard lung 
wiU have discovered and destroyed it.’ 

‘Just so,’ said Mr Bintoul; ‘or it,may possibly 
have been in the dead man’s pocketwho knows ? 

: Howeveiv the great point is to put it beyond 
; doubt that a second will was made; after that we 
can bxA for it,’ 

‘ What do you propose to do ?’ 

‘t myedf can do nothing,’ said'Mr Bintoul, 

: (lbrB^{M.:bu shoulders. ‘1 am Mr Bicbard 
; Sunn aMidtor for the present, though I aui not 
•peaking. ^ you in that rapacity. 1 think you 


had beet run down to Yewle yourself—a etran^ 
hanmng about the place would arouse suspicion.’ 

‘ What could I do at Yewle t’ Gray asked, with 
beating heart 

The lawyer explained. He was to go down, 
ostensibly to visit the ladies at the vicarage—no 
one would ascribe any other motive—and to 
obtain from Wilson, the gardener, his inde¬ 
pendent account of what happened Uiat evening 
in the study. If this agreed in the main with 
Stokes’s story, he was to bring the map into 
Souchoster to Mr Warwick, Mr Charles King’s 
solicitor, with whom it wonld rest to take such 
steps as he thought proper to follow the matter 
i*p. 

‘ Meantime,’ said Mr Bintoul, ‘ 1 will take care 
that Mr Bicliard does not get the twenty-five 
tliousand on the estate.’ 

Francis Gray was somewhat excited going 
back to his lodgings. He stalled tor Souchcsler 
within an hour, without sending word to the 
vicarage ; he did not desire Bichard King to 
know he was coming. 

He reached Souchester after dark. Having 
dined at his inii, he was at a loss how to spend 
the remainder of the evening—at a loss, ratliciv 
how to restrain his impatience till next day. 
He thought there wonld be no harm in ascer¬ 
taining wliether Mr Warwick, the solicitor, was 
at home, and if so, at what hour it would be 
convenient to see biui next day. He readily 
found the house, and seiij in his card on learning 
Ml* Warwick was at linnie. 

The solicitor iiiiiiiediately came down. He 
had never met Gray before, but of courec knew 
(piite well the relation in which he had stood 
towards the lute master of Yewle. His reception 
of the young fellow was therefore mixed with 
a good deal of curiosity us to the object of his 
visit. 

‘I only arrived an hour ago,’ Gray explained, 
‘and am anxious to see you to-morrow, before 
going on to Yewle. I have merely to inquire 
wlien you could give me an interview f’ 

‘Would not the present moment do? If you 
have dined’ (Gray said that lie had), ‘then I 
can give you a cigar, and we can have a quiet 
talk together.’ 

‘ Thanks ; I sliould be veiy glad.’ 

Mr Warwick led the way to his study. ‘I 
think I can guess the subject of your visit, Mr 
Gray,’ said the lawyer, handing him a box of 
cigars. ‘’I'hese have been uulurinuale matters 
at Yewle.’ 

‘It is to be hoped they will not become still 
more unfortunate, Mr Warwick.’ 

‘You refer to the marriage of Bichard King 
and Miss Agues ? Ah, yes; tliut would be 
regrettable. Bichord was by no means a popular 
man when he lived in this town—of course all 
we are saying is hi confidence ?—jaiid few people 
were sorry wmen he left it. Tliey were not sorry 
at tlie bank.’ " " ; 

‘It is about Richard King and Yewle—and 
still more, Charles King "and his wife and 
daughter—that I have "'■come to see yon, .Mr 
Warwick. Mr Bintoul has advised me to come 
to you. Some things I have myself discovered, | 
and others I have fen told, which may lead to i 
important consequencea I will be entirely open ; 
with you in everything, even as to- my secret 
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. thoQghtot known only to myself, if you alk me 
conceruittg them.’ Francis Qray spoke ear- 
ues^. 

‘That will be right, Six Gray,* said the 
solicitor. 

‘But is there, in the first plat^ no possibility 
; of preventing this marriage 1 Bichard King has 
' some powerful secret motive for desiiing to make 
Agnes his wife, and he is pressing her to it. 

‘ Her mother desires it Now, 1 will frankly say, 
Mr Warwick, that if that marriage takes place, 
it will so paralyse me, as being the ne ultra 
■ of misfortune, that 1 shall move no further. He 
will break her heart in three months; he is 
drinking hard ; he ^as lost all her money at 
' gambling, and is now raising twenty-five thou- 
' sand pounds ou mortgage. If the marriage takes 
I place, all will be lost i’ 

The vehemence of Gray’s speech and manner 
made his secret us clear to Mr Warwick as it had 
! been to the London lawyer. 

‘ I knew all you have just told me, Mr Gray. 

, King is drinking harder than ever now, because 
I have, as the solicitoi* of Amies King and her 
father, and by instructions, taken action for the 
recovery of tlie young lady’s fortune. Ou the 
other hand, the mortgi^e business does not seem 
to go on—1 don't know why. But I will give 
him no quarter.’ 

‘If, however, the marriage takes place, wliut 
further oan you do V 

‘That would certainly be an extinguisher,’ 
answered Mr Warwick, smUiiig. Tlieu he added, 
noting the effect of tiic annouiiceiiiont on the 
young man : ‘ As for the luarnuge, that bus been 
efi'ectually stopjjed.’ 

The blood rushed to Oi*ay’s face, and he half 
j rose from tlie chair. ‘Mr Warwick,’ he ex¬ 
claimed, ‘that is go<Kl news indeed! Now, one 
can go to work witli a light heart. I do not 
ask you how it has been done—I am so satisfied 
with the fact—but I thought thei*e was only 
one person with authority enough to stop the 
niaiTiage.’ • 

‘You w'erc quite right; that one person has 
stopped it.’ 

‘Miss King’s father?’ 

‘Her father. Through me he has sent his 
daughter his written command not to become 
Bichard King’s wife.’ 

‘You know where he is’’ 

‘ I know where he is to be found. But 
remember, Mr Gray, he is not the same man 
whom you knew in former’ years, neither is he 
in the same position.’ 

‘I know it all, Mr Warwick—too well I know 
it But 1 feel that we are neaiing the end. 1 
am going to Yewle to-morrow, and it is time I 
told you my business there.’ Then he related 
to Mr Warwick the story of the'two wdlls, as 
well as what ha<l passed that day between Mr 
Biutoul and himself. It was, how'ever, dis¬ 
appointing to ofiserve thilt Mr Warwick seemed 
not very interested. Ho explained why. 

‘Suppose, now, the gardener Wilson confirms 
the butter's story, and iris placed beyond reason¬ 
able doubt that there wiu a will executed later 
than that which gave Vewje to Bichard King. 
In the first place, that will ‘may never be found. 
It certainly will never be found if it was ni# 
favourable to Bichard King and it fell into his 


hands. Apart from this lalt con^derotion, it 
would-be time enough to estimate its importance 
Vhen we knew its coiil^ts. It may merely 
have left the twenty thousand p^nds to Agnea 
King’s father or mother*instead of to her: or, 
indeed, his solicitude .about yourself may have* 
led Bowan King to leave you a few thousands 
to start you in life. The main fact«<inight 
remain as it is, that Yewle was lejt to Mr 
Richard King.’ ^ ^ • 

Recalling the conv'ersation with Rowan .King 
that day, Frarici# Gray felt struck with a con- < 
siderable deal of probability in the last supposi¬ 
tion. It was like what Bowan would ha.vc aone, 
even if he deducted'only a thousand from the 
twenty for his provision. The thought was 
depressing, but neverthele^ he declared his 
^‘esolution to go ou with the matter os far as' 
he was able. ^ 

‘ Go on \ftth it, by all means; it can do no 
harm,’ said Mr Warwick, ‘But bettei^than all 
woul(^ be the cleaiiisg of* poor diaries King’s 
name from the foul stain which darkens it, and* 
which is killing the mrfn beford his time.’ 

‘That may happen too, Mr Warwick, soonar 
lhan you expect,’ replied Gray with a quiet 
confidence that :gimle the lawyer glance at him • 
sharply. ‘From the beginning, one fijced itlea 
has held itself in hiy mind, and latterljf I have 
fancied 1 have found more light. I .am still, 
however,’ ho added, 'looking frankly at Mr ' 
Warwick, ‘so fhr from any certainty, that it 
would be dangerous to speak*what is ou my 
mind. A day might be enough to clear every¬ 
thing ; who knows ’’ 

‘Lon’t speak till you ore sure, Mr Gray; that 
is an excellent rule.’ 


MESSAGES FROM THE SEA. 
Many a good ship has sailed for some more or 
less remote part of the round world and unac- 
coirntably failed to 1 ‘each her appointed haven. 
The auspices may have been favourable for 
her depoi-tui'e; but no human eye has lingered 
lovingly upon her graceful hull and snow-white 
extende<l pinions after that instant in which her 
tapering spars were hidden from view bj^the 
rotundity of the intervening waters. It seems 
scarcely cioUible that such well-built ships os 
maifflive men-of-wai' and clipper merchantmeu 
could disappear below tlie boundary-line of sea 
and sky os utterly as if they had*never been. 
Nevertheless, notices of missing* ships are far 
from infrequent in the daily papers ; hut they 
aio soon forgotten by all save the widowed and 
fatherless mourning the lo»3 of their bread¬ 
winners, whose ‘batteroil bodies have been denied 
the rites of sepulture by the greedy ocean. The 
ancienbs beli|ved that in such instances tlie shade 
of the deceased m'os compelled to wander for a 
century %ither along the bapks of the fabled 
Styx or around the dead body. It yvm cou- 
siilered a most solemn duty for every one meeting 
with an uiy>uiied corpse to perform the last 
offices to it. Sprinkling dust or sand three times 
upon the lifeless body was deemed sufficient for 
the purpose; and this custom still holds in a 
modified form, for it is usual to scatter a little 
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earth upon a cofifit when H* is Ithvere^ into 
the grave. ' « ' j * . c 

There is a mehtnchoiy eatistaction in tending 
the last resting-plAcee of those we lore, ■and the 
Ainedcans -^lave .-set apart a day for strewing 
flowers upon the touihs oC the soldiers who lost 
their lives daring the fratricidal struggle between 
the Federals uia the Confederates. The ever- 
restless sjia, that joins the nations it divides, is 
of such vast escteot that the paval architect’s most 
magnificent inastej’piece is comparatively hut a 
point upon its surface. A sudden sijiinll sweeps 
alt before it. The tiny nautilus recovers from 
the fury of the wind; but the noblest ship 
aaught unpreparerl is overturned, and her fate 
remains involved in speculation.' 

Where in she ? Like a weU>triiumed bride, 

Bhe sailed in bright arrafv, ' 

And light hearts with her on the ti(^ 

^^barked*, but wliere are iSiey ? 

It has for centuries* been the practice of^-those 
Vho go down to the sea in ships to throw over¬ 
board corked-up bbttlee cdntuiuing written state¬ 
ments for identification, in order to test the 
direction of the drift of ocean curreutK, or in the 
,fon<i diope that friends in old homesteads 
shdulu hear fi‘om their wanderers on the trackless 
main, iS( perchance these fraj»ile messengers be 
cast upoi^ a frequented sea-coast. ^lore scientific 
attempts lutve recently been nnade to derive 
precise inforumtiou by this moans; and Prince 
Albert of Monacodias done much to improve onr 
knowledge of the circulation of the of 

the Nortit Atlantic'Ocean. (Hass Iwltles, Ik How 
copper sphei'es, and oaken barrels, were al) em¬ 
ployed by him as sea lettcr-caiTiers. The United 
States Hydnigraphic Department has instituted 
a similarly accurate but less costly,system, which 
is attend^ with excellent results. Very few of 
the innumerable bottles containing messages that 
are thrown into the sea fulfil the e.xpcctation3 
of their senders. We have often tried, byit un¬ 
successfully. Barnacles readily attach tliemselvos 
to the drifting bottles, and soon sink them. A 
good example of a barnacicf'laden bottle, picked 
up in the English Channel, may be seen m the 
exhibits of the Natural History Museum at 8outh 
Ken/*iiigton. Should a bottle-messenger reach 
the land, it may lie neglected on a lonely beach 
for many months. One despatched by au Auie- 
rlcau shipmaster in 1837 was picked \m after 
twenty-one yeani on the west coast of Ireland. 
Another, sent adrift in 1826 by an officer of Her 
Majesty’s shijy Blonde in mid-Atlantic, was found 
on the coast ol Fi'ance niter a lapse of sixteen 
yeara ® 

Columbus encountered a hurricane near the 
Azores when returning home fram his first 
▼oynge in rj^uest of the ill-defined Cipango in 
149^ Fearing that his frail craft would not 
outlive the violence of the storm,, he wrote a 
summary of his discoveries on a piece of parch¬ 
ment, which was placed within a 4ask and 
launched overboaid. This precious autograph 
dooumenir has never put in an appearance.—A 
.wholesbip found a sealed bottle noating at sea 
It contained documents from Sir J. 
ytsaaklih^ bearing the date June 30, 1845, which 
WCB but*'* few weeks after the illustrious navi¬ 
gator Ittid set sail for the inhospitable regions 


circhmjacent to the North Pole, whence he did 
not Mum. Her Majesty’s ship Noiifi Star was 
sent with stores for the InveiAwator and Enters 
prise^ searching for the Franklin expedition. 

I A copy of the Admiralty despatch xfras placed 
I in each of twelve cylinders provided for that 
puipose. Seven of the cylinders were deposited 
on heailland^ and the remainder w«^ w\t inside 
I of casks, which were thiown overboard, to drift 
I whithersoever wind and current should deter¬ 
mine. Each cask carried a staff surmounted by 
: a small flag, in order to attnict the attention of 
any posing vessel. 

The United States Arctic discovery ship 
Jeannette^ better known asuthe Bmidin'a of Sir 
Alien Young, from whom she was purchased, 
was crushed by the ice in seventy-seven degrees 
north latitudl^ <me hundred and fifty-five degrees 
east longitude; and was peiforce abandoned by 
her gallant ci'cw, but few oi whom survived the 
subsequent sufferings to which they were ex¬ 
posed by the inclemency of the weather. Her 
commander, Lieutenant De Long, U.S.N., before 
leaving her to lead the retreat in which he 
perished, carefully suweil up a record of the 
events of the voyage within a piece of black 
india-rubber, placed the package in an empty 
boat water-cask, and eiilrubted it to the mercy 
of t^ic waves, in the hope that, should all the 
devoted bniui perish, their fate should not be 
shioudcd in uncertainty. The cask-mcsfeoiiger was 
faithle'w to its trust. fSeVerul aiticles which had 
belonged to this bhip- were found near Julians- 
haab, on the Urociilaiid coast, in June 1884, just 
three yeais after her loss. It is &.uppo.sed that 
they were drifted thither on a mass of ice by way 
of the North Pole. In conscfjuence of this mes- 
! sage from the sea, Dr Nansen, tlie Arctic explorer, 

I pi-oposes to make another attempt to penetrate 
j the icy fastnesses of the Arctic regions 

Clement Wragge, the Beu Nevis meteorologist, 
threw overboard one hundred and fifty well- 
corked bottle-messengers during the juissage from 
AusCralia to Eiigbmd iu 1878. Only six of them 
were heard of afterwards. One was picked up 
at the entrance of Mobile Bay, after having made 
a circuit of five thousand five hundred miles in 
twti yeai*s. It hatl drifted from lliiity-seven 
j degrees north Intitmle, thirty-eight degrees west 
longitude, through the Caiibbean Sea into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

A bottle-message from the ship Danmore^ 
despatched when she was in twenty-seven degrees 
north latitinle, twenty-six degrees west longitude, 
on the north-east verge ot the Saigasso Sea, 
reached Culm, a distance of three thousand two 
hundred miles, iu four hundred and thirty-seven 
days. 

The United States surveying ship Waddngton 
bent a bottle adrift in thiity-seven tVgrees north 
latitude, bixty-nine degrees west' longitude, on 
July 31, 1846. Tlie pap,er that i^ contained bore 
the following wortls : * Any person finding this 
will please notice the date npd position through 
the papers, as a means of esceiiaining the course 
of the current’ It was picked up eleven months 
later between Puffin Islands and the Skilligs. 

One of the most reuiarkable messages from the 
sea on record was that sent in a bottle from the 
ybniing East Indiaman Aetit, by Major (after¬ 
wards Lieutenant-general) M*Oregor. It had 
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MESSAGES FROM THE ^EA. 

-------;- 1 ------ 

been hastily written in pencil on a scrap of pA|!^r a niece of ijM^binent beariii^ this inscription: 
Rfldresae<l to John M‘Gregor, Esq., Commercial ‘The *MeUor is sinking. Struck on an iceberg. 
Bank, Edinburgh, and put into a buttle, whiclx tjlod help us. Send hel;p immediately.—Second 
was corkctl, sealed, and committed to the de«p, mate, Alfred Johnson, April fc, 1890.’ Tlx© 
with but faint hope that it might reach ite American North Atlantic*Pilot Chail: shows that 
destination. This tot)k place on March 1, 1825, a barque, the Meteor^ ^id collide with a berg on 
in forty-eight degrees north latitude, ten degrees the Banks of Newfoundland on February 17; but 
west lonLutude ; and, strange to say, the bottle her crew were rescued by the steamship 
was pickeil up by a person batliing on the shore of Hull. This fact would appear’ to have been 
of Bnrbadoes on September .30, 1826: The paper the foundation for this palpable jioaic. * 
itself when returned to the writer was slightly The National LiiJe steamsinp Efh is sup- 
stained, but still legible. Had every soul on posed to have •foundered during the terrible 4 
board the Kent perished, this scrap of paper gales that devastated tli€^ Atlantic in the early ’ 
would have ex^dained their sad fate by fire or ^rt of this year, ami the hoaxer has pot been 
by water. This memornhle lnef»s^^»e was worded slow to avail himself of the opportunity. ^ 
as follows; ‘The ship, the Kenty Indiaman, is on bottle containing a message from a Ncw-lTorK 
fire. Elizabetli, Joanna, ami myself commit our banker, said to have been ‘a passenger in that 
spirits into the hands of our blessed Redeemer, ^steamship, has been picked up on the Cornis)! 
His grace enables us to be quite composed in the ’coast. Another cnrilffis specimen was cast ashoi© 
awful prospect of entering eternity.—D. W. N. in Ballycott#n Bay in October 18^9. It contained 
M‘Gukoou, March 1, 182.'», Bjiy of Biscay.’ a small ]>icce of paper, with the following intv 

The ill-fated Kent lay burning fiercely at this mation written on it in ink : ‘Tlje* barque.Jane, 
time, and an awful dealli seemed imminent, for of Bilbao, going down, all hands on board, 
the vessel that eventually rescued crew and God save ns all. Good-bye ^to my dear wife, 
passengers had not yet hove in siglit, so tliat Jane Murray, Ganges Sti’eet, Newcastle.’ There 
cold wonla of pro&e would fail to do justice to Is no sucli ship belonmng to Bilbao; and, more* 
the fortitude of Major M‘Gregor. over, the name is Englisli for a foreign ship, and^ 

Tlie late 01jarle.s Beade, in Hard Ctisliy has is the same as tliat of the reputwl wife. Tt)i% 
baaed a thrilling incident upon the erratic ton- however, was evidmitly the work of a noyice. 
divt of a bo1 tle-mcssenger. Captain Dodd It mu.st not be a88nmc<b however, that all bottle- ' 
believed that his ship, the A.f/m, would not messages found on the-various coasts a?© due to- 
wi'nther a Mauritius (yclone which she was ox- an evil desire for mystification. A bottle found 
periencing about fifty mili;^ to the soutliward of in I)rui<lge Bay in Novembei 1889 contained 
that i.sland. He put bank-notes to the amount of a message from an apprentice named Westerley. 
fourteen thousuml poumls into a bottle, together It stated thatjihe writer w'as ill-used by the chief- 
with a few loving lines to his wife, and definite officer ot his ship, which was leaking badly, 
directions to any straiiger who should have the Tliis bottle-jiaper is the only information received 

good luck to find it. The cork of the bottle was from that vessel since she sailed some months . 

secured with imdting sealing-wax, a piece of oil- ago, and her insurance money has been paid, 
skin tied over tliat, and finally auotlier coating Messages by ‘homing’ pigeons are unavailable 
of wax applied to the exterior of this oilskin. Jt at sea. Sen-birds, however, have sometimes' been 

is also said that some preparation was rubbed used with good effect. In 1845, Captain Farley, 

over the bottle, in order to close its pores and to of the Ann Unhlunvy saw a Cape pigeon flying 
protect it against other accidents. A black- aroumr bis vessel with a piece of wood dangling 
painto<l bladiler w'as attached to the bottle by b) its leg. The bird was caught, and there was 
means of stout tarred twine, in order to invite found written on the wood; ‘Brig (Jamanay J. 
inve.^tigation. The words, *A(jrii lost at sea,’ IToodless, Comnmiider, lat. 58'’ S., long. 68* W.’ 
w’cre painted on the bladder in bold white letters. On the reverse side was; ‘Allow the bearer to 
A mighty ma«s of water swept the Af/nds deck ; pass. May 1845.’ The Cmnana hereelf ^ter- 
and the bottle, which Captain Doibl had placed warfls arrived at Arico, where the A^m Batawin 
in his capacious pocket in reailiness for the final lay at Anchor ; and Captain Hoodless at once i 
plunge, WHS washed overboard. The gale took identified his message. * 

off; sail was made on the A<jra; and the lookout Captain Smith, of the ship Kieinay bound from i 
having reporte«l that a man was floating on the Sydney, N.S.W., to San Francisco, caught an 
water, a boat wa.s lowered. Captain Dodd him- albatross, around the neck of whichVas a piece 
self steered the boat towards the supposed man, of brass bearing the following itiscription: *E. : 
which proved to be the lost bladtler with its O’Brien, July 5, ’89, lat. 37'’ 20' N., Icaig. 143* W»* 1 
bottle containing the bank-notes. Needless to Captain Smitli took possession of the message, 
say the notes were soon in a safer receptacle. and released the aerial messenger. i 

Hoaxe.s by means of bottle-papere are frequent. Several largo albatrosses were following the | 
A small tin cajjister enclosing a paper on whicli barqnentiue Jasper one day in February lost. ^ 
was written, ‘The sci-ew steamer Oreat Britain One was ca^ht ; and a piece of quill about two j 
foundered off the Western Islands,’ was found inches long (liecovered securely fastened I’ound ! 
floating at the month of the Mersey in January its neck.o This quill was unsealed, and a slip of 
1860. This mcssd{>e naturally caused intense paper taken from it containing the followii^ 
anxiety to all interestedf and her ^^?ent placarded message: ‘Feb. 9, ’90, lat 48“ S., long. 164* ^ 
the Liverpool walla with bills offering a reward All well. Posted by an albatross. Snip Jand 
of one hnudrod pounds sfterling for the discoveiy Vourty Glasgow.’ This ship was outward bound 
of the base perpetrator of tliJ hoax. from Liverjxxol to New Zealand, and at that date . 

A few montns ago, a bottle was found on the was due in about the position indicated in the 
foieshore of the Ouse, near Ousefleet^ containing message. 








We anti ttw ati oSCtipe gorn which 

|isd been ca^njt^^ «t, eemr pre^onr peniM, and 
released, for Hh -had »*Tery cdnlpienoue pair of 
red epectaolea fluted. arouM hie eyes. 

A. large j'shaek's' head at the Royal United 
Service ftstitation has a hj^tory of its own. This 
shark was eaptarod by Lientenant Fitton, B.N., 
'Wfaileay’uiem^.ik the West Indies. A bnndle of 
pmrs fohnd en caning the shark proved to 
belong t<f age Ajiprioan brig, the Nancji, whicli 
^hnd ^en overhanled by' dnother British man- 
j 6{-war, and sacrificed her papefs to escape con¬ 
demnation as a law&il prize to the British 
' ship..' They were sa-allowed by the shark, and 
fdtiihately led to the condemnation of the Nancy 
'and.another vessel, the Chrutoplv-r. 


UNOFFICIAL n^UERIES. 

‘ Monmi}’, sir! * Coidd yon tell me the beet 
way to get to Fleet S.treet V is the first question 
put to me on entering my desk at nnr ilistrict 
post-oflice; for be it known my office is somewhat 
out of the way, though on the edge of the City. 
After getting the desired information, the querist 
. departs without a word of thanks. 

The next querist comes in in a violent hurry, 
and aftA staring all over my office, blurts out, 
* Hanged, if I can see it!' Then peering between 
the bars of the brass grating w.hich guards my 
desk, be asks, ‘ C^ji you let me see your “ Burglar 
Alarum]”' Notwithstanding my assurance that 
there is no such article on the preipises, the man 
gives me an incredulous look and puts the ques¬ 
tion, ‘ This 'ere's a post-office, ain’t it ]’ to which 
.1 simply nod. ‘Well, I thought them things 
was alius kep’ at post-offices j’ and I answer by 
'a shake of my head. Here a now idea crosses 
the man's brain, and thinking he has caught me, 
says, ‘Wot wos the row as I 'erd when I eomo 
late last night?’ 

For the first time catching the drift of the 
man’s queries,' I reply bi<efiy, ‘ Electric bell’ 
The delighted ‘ That's it!’ told me better than 
a longer answer would that I had hit the 
point. 

Producing a well thumbed and fingered pocket- 
' hook, with its useful adjunct in the shape of a 
atumpy bit of lead-pencil, he proceeds, after 
giving the pencil ,a preliminary lick, to make an 
entry thereiit Turning a business eye on me, 
he asks, ‘I siy. Mister, can you tell me the 
price o’ th4 fixin’?’ and again I answer by a 
I shake. Apparently, ho is not satisfied with his 
own orthography, for after writ^g a little, he 
looks up and asks, "Ow d’yon spell it?’ Sup¬ 
posing, by the query, that ho means ‘electric;’ 
I epell it for him in a short tone that warns 
him no more questions will be answertid, so he 
moves to the door, turning round when there, 
as an after-thoughk to say ‘Thank yo, sir,’ and 
.dowly disappears. e 

■goes on for some little time without 
interruption, and 1 become gradually absorbed, 
when ‘^Itease, sir, ‘ave you got a onbeiope 


[envelope] to fit this?’ tendering at the same 
time a cabinet photo nnder the bars. 1 inform 
my small inquirer that she can get one next 
ddbr, and bend to work again, wheji another 
querist appears. This time it is a lad^. ‘ Have 
yon a book on knitting?’—‘No, madam.’—‘Conld 
you tell me how or where I could obtain one ?’— 
‘Probably Mrs Weldon’s or Mrs Leaclfs hooks 
contain such information, and they can be got 
at any news-agent’s j’ and with profuse .thanks 
my fair interrogator vanishes. Bead silence for 
one minute. ‘Is your clock right, sir?’ and a 
big burly drayman thrusts his head in at my 
door and peers round to catch the nod I make 
without lifting my head. ‘Thauky.’ 

Directly after, a stout old lady enters, and put¬ 
ting a very wet umbrella on my counter, asks if she 
may be allowed to shelter from the rain whilst 
waiting for the tram, at the same time supple¬ 
menting the inquiry by a request for a piece of 
string to tic np a parcel which had lost its tie- 
band. A piece being furnished, she removes the 
umbrella, and placing it in an upright position, 
leaves it to take care of itself, whilst she spreads 
a thing which looks like a soiled apron over the 
wet spot, and putting various articles and small 
packets on it, tolls all itp together in a fashion 
of her own, tying it with the piece of string. 
Ciitoliing up her umbrella, wliitdi has made a 
small lake on my floor, she rushes out, slamming 
the door in her haste to get away. 

My next querist is a gentleman, who, after 
transacting Ins business, asks politely if I can 
tell him how to find a family by the name of 
Q——; adding, that at one time they lived in the 
first house in the street on the right, bnt he 1 
had been there and had found the house empty. 
A jury list is offered in lieu of a directory: after 
a silent perusal, the book is put down, and with 
a courteous ‘ Thank yon; good-day,’ ray visitor 
glides away. 

An old and fussy gentleman next appears, and, 
with a half-worried, half-hesitating tone in his 
voice, begins ; ‘ I beg your pardon, sir ! Have 
you such a thing as a bit of cotton-wool about 
your person ? Or—or—or about your office any¬ 
where?’ looking hopelessly round at the shelves' 
and fixtures as he spoke. ‘ 1—I—a forgot to put 
a bit in my ears before leaving my house, and 
now I find the cold air pierces my ears very 
forcibly. I make it a point never to go bad;, 
sir, because it is very unlucky.’ 

Cotton-wool is not an article of much use in 
my office, but etill a bit is found, is offered, and 
accepted j and this time for my pains I get a 
courtly bow in addition to the thanks. 

Presently, a keen-looking man enters, evidently 
a tradesman in good cireumstances. I attend to 
his orders and wait on him in silence. When 
he has done, he puts his chin pn the top rail 
of my guard, and eyeing me critically, asks 
abruptly: ‘ Which is the best way to co^ect a 
debt so as to get the money? Bad debt^ been 
due long time,’ he adds. ' 

I gravely put on my ctoneidering-cap, and say, 
‘Well, it IS an awkward job, and you must os 
guided by cirenmstaneea. You can send a bill; 
you can send a porsoh or an agent j you can also 
aimd a lawyer’s letter, or a County Court sum¬ 
mons ; bnt if you want the money now, the best 







way is to go (dr it yourself.^ JSrf ti^finks this sofa an^ dosa- J*»Ben^fy aha loofea’up and ex- 

tirte. -I claimfftB dismaj^Tom. I tan’fr get all n^oopf 

A baby voice now utters a request in baby bn one sheet What- shSl I doj’—' IMt it an 
accents, and a headless doll is forced under my another 5 ’and I fall asleep. . • . 

guard by several pushes. ‘ Feas, my dolly is - » 1 .,. '— i —; _•_' 

Sg 3fa“inT\t”.hTmSagrto TWO HOURS IN A PRISON. ' 
tmdersta^d as a request for some eoaling>wax, As honest people have to pay toce^ to s^re the 
80 I push the broken-backed, headless'doll back, punishment of rogues, and as these indiyidnaU 
accompanied by a bit of red wax ; and the curly- must be housed, ied^ |tnd clot]^ed eduflng t^ir 

haired •cherub flits out. term of imprisonment, it may possibly • interest’ 

‘What^s the name o* them wot lives over in some of our readfers to have on account of what| 
New Zealand un Australia ?’ asks a schoolboy we saw during two hours in the Binningham" 
at my guard. So close has he nut his face to Jail. Since the prisons have become Government' 
it, that the end of his nose and the edges of his property, their number has been considei^bly 
lips protrude on my aide tlirough different holes, diminished, in the hops of thereby reducing th^ 

I do not quite see the point this time, but do annual expenditure. Each building has its proper* 
not answer, thinking as I still scribble on that ^allotment of prisoner consequently, there is 
more wll be asked. After waiting a second, the liability to overcroWaing than formerly. The 
boy says: *I mean them wot used to live thar, governors aftd si^-officials havc^been replaced by 
un is dying.’ Seeing light, I briefly reply, militaiy men. The rules re^rding the’admiBsioii 
‘Maoris;’ and the boy goes off, saying the, of vieitors are far stajeter^tnan th^y need to he; 
while: ‘It’s in my night lesson, un I forgot indeed, it is now a privilege to be allowed to go 
vrot it woa Father said as you VI know, cos all over a prison. • * 

yon post-officers knowed jography.’ On reaching the bitilding, the visiting magis- 

I go on without a break for some little time, *trate, who accompanied us, rang the bell of the 
and as it is getting near the end of the day, central gateway„upon which tlie keeper Jet us, 
work busily, in the hope of finishing soon, when into the conrlyartl, and then, ascending seme 
a woman with a very fat baly comes in, deposit- steps, produced hit keys and opened the gates of 
ing the child on my counter, and leaving it, the prison. The vestibule of the great central 
much to my terror and astonishment, for 1 ask hall was entered, and*we were introduced to a 
myself what if it shouhl full, and I gaze at it in military personage, who proved to be the chief 
fascinated horror. The inotlier does not trouble warder. The hall is particulariy striking. It is 
about it or scoin to fear any such thing, for she long, lofty, light, and airy, so constructed that 
plants herself before my guard, and pushing a officials stationed at the'various points can see 
very soiled card under tlie guard with a sudden from end to end, there being no comer or pillar 
flip of her fingers, asks if I will ‘rub a bit of where any one can hide ; even the staircase 
rubber on tlie back to teke the matks off?’ I and galleries are of metallic trellis-work. With 

E ush it hack, and curtly say I cannot spare time ; clanking of keys, the chief warder took us into 
ut she is not to be done, and says : * Well, give one of tlie men’^s cells, which was a sample of the 
me the rubber, and I’ll do it myself.’ I feel rest It was empty, the prfsoners in that set 
in niy pockets, but fail to find any, and tell her being out for exercise, which they are allowed 
80 ; upon which she picks up her baby, gives to have one hour a day. The cell was narrow, 
me a withering look, and saying scornfully, *A but a*goo<l height, well ventilated, and exceed- 
fine sort of post-office,’ marches out and hangs ingly clean. The floor was damp, the prisoner 
the door. having washetl it as a part of* his daily duty. 

No sooner shut, than open it is thrown, and The plank which formed the bed was set up 
a whole bevy of young ladies rush in. ‘ Gan endwise in one corner, and the bed-clothing mllea 
you tell us if to-morrow is a free day for Ken- like a knapsack and placed on the top. Jhere 
sington Museum, please?’ I pass my new map was a little table, stool, brush, comb, tin plate, 
over the guard and state that a list of places and mug. The window, of thick glass and 
and days is on the hack. After much search- strongly barred, was high up; the door was* 
ing,' a hopeless ‘I can’t find it’ reaches my ponderous, and its lock so mode that, if necessary, 
ear ; and so, if I want any peace, I know I mn-.t it could be turned three timef, but only one of 
give or find the desired information, so 1 give the head officials could turn it third time, 
it. As they troop out, I rise wearily and shut In the middle of the door was ’to arrangement 
my office. for passing the food through to the occupant; 

When I Mt indoors, my sister says, ‘You whilst near the top was a clever contrivance 
look tired, lorn,* in a sympathetic tone, and she whereby the warder could look' into the cell 
bustles about, getting supper aifd doing other without being 'seen by the prisoner. The gas in 
things to make a tired man comfortable. Just each cell is under the control of the offioiaU, and 
as I am getting to an end of my writing, slie the hell, whjch the prisoner can ring, strikes an 
looks* over shoulder and asks, ‘ Are you indicator, snowing the number of the cell to 
bound to finish that to-night?’ to which I nod which tHb hell belongs. 

an affirmative. Then she says timidly, ‘You’ve The prisoners march out to exercise under the 
made a blot on that %heet,^ pointing with her eye of an officer, while another watches them 
finger to a disfiguring spot of ink on one page. during the, exercise, which consists of quick 
‘Shall I copy it out fo¥ ypu?* she asks kindly, walking along the paths of an extensive piece of 
and lining the most agreeable of all the unofficial ground, enclosed by high walls; the intervening 
(questions put to me that day, I assent DeiW space is utilised for crowing vegetables for the 
alenee for a bit, and I stretch myself on the prison consumption. On passing the chief warder, 
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each man had toasalnte him^.whiah gave us 
. an opportunity of observing file faces* ^ome 
looked hopelessly depr^ed, whilst olliers showed* 
an intelligence and ^ certain innocency which 
mifdc one feel timt they were not regular ‘inil- 
birds.’ The felons’' are di^tinguisheil from their 
less guilty comrades in crime by being dressed 
in a l^hter ; but all wear a boilge on the ! 

left breast bearing the number of the cell to ; 
which ’ tbby belo^ig : by that number they are ' 
known, andmot by any nama On returning from j 
, exercise, each prisoner as he ehters the central j 
" hall has to answer to Iwa niiinbcr, which is noted ' 
by officer, who stands slate in Imml 
• The prisoners arc einploye»l in some kind of 
work, though not allof an apparently punitive char¬ 
acter. Every part of the building, Iwith the men’s 
and the women's divisions, is scrupulously clean, ^ 
and this, it appears, is mostfficsome to some of the 
prisoners, who df not like the tompfdsory clean- 
^ness of place and person. The ventilation seems 
pertect, and the fare,'of it^t kind, is good.* The 
iood, which is given out according to weight and 
measure, is prepared and* cooke<l by prisoners 
under supervision. The soup was cooking when 
we were in the kitchen, and botli smelled aiuV 
^tasted^ savouiy. Larae boilers ,were filled with 
grncl, being prepared for an evening meal In 
another ^rt, small brownish loaves were being 
■ made and baked. All the prison cooking is done 
by steam.'' 

The most painful sight was that of the tread¬ 
mill, which grimes the corn, and the pumping, 
which raises the water. Each man is partitioned 
off, so that he cannot see his neighjxmr, and not 
a word is allowed to be iitUu’ed, but absolute 
silence prevails, broken only by tlie stern voice 
of an otlicer when any pri'^oner lags in his work. 
The oakum-picking is also very linnl work, to 
judge by the stuff vve tried, and in winter it is 
so unbendable that it has to bo softenetl. 

It made one sigh to see spine of the nice faces 
of the female prisoners. Not a few iinfortmiatc 
creatures, we are told on authority, fiml ‘ them¬ 
selves within the walls of our prisons through 
the vindictiveness of their mistiesses. Who that 
has spent even two hours in a jail would have 
any one * taken up,* except when compelled 
for Jhe public 8afet;y‘1 The weary, monotonous 
routine, the ngid discipline, the ever-following 
official eye, the ceaseless clankiim of keys, and 
the silence, apart from the punishment imposed 
and the disgrace incnired, are sufficient to make 
even n two hours’ yisit a memory for life. 

The prisobfeTs daily a.s»einble for prayers in 
the chapel. The men sit on hal'd bare benches 
with wooden backs, the officials so placed that I 
they can see each prisoner. The females, with 
tlietr warders (also women) sit in a gallery at ] 
the end of the chapel. Their f<.ces cannot be I 
seen, because a lattice-work is thrown acro.s.<i the 
entile length of the gallery. A ipultitude of, 
thoughts rushed into one’s mind to see sueft faces 
tamed upon one, and to hear such voicei/ join in 
elected portions of the Church service. 

Books are lent to the prisoners according to 
their behaviour, a privilege which tliev appreciate. 
'Under certain regnlatioua, their fnenua may 
virit them. The visiting-room is divided into 
compartments for each visitor, and a seat is 
provided lor an officer. The prisoner enters 


by another door into a compartment facing the 
viator,'but each is so divided and caged off that 
nothing can be passed or thrown to the prisoner. 

Alas I on some, neither severity nor kindness 
produces any salutary effect; and when they 
are again sent into the midst of teeming popula* 
tions, they join themselves to others as oad, or 
worse, repeating even greater enormities, and 
again falling into the hands of the law. To come 
into actual contact with the criminal classes is 
to make one devoutly thankful that so- many 
are striving to counteract the tide of evil running 
through the land. God speed all such, when or 
where or however they may be working ! 


CHOOSING THE MISTLETOE. 

'Twas Christmas Eve, and all the land 
Had donned a robe of s})Otless white, 

When thiongli the orchard, han<l in hand, 

We went amid the waning light. 

For you ha<l left the cheerful town, 

And walked a mile ncro^ the snow, 

To hold the apple branches down, 

And help me choose the mistletoe. 

Each tempting bough with frost was wreathed; 

*» The creamy berries grew so high, 

They shone like peaila in silver sheathed 
Against the briglitness of the sky. 

It must Iinvc been the flu'Ast't ie<l 
Which lent my chofks that ciimson glow, 

As, softly o’er my drooping head, 

You—held a spmy of mistletoe. 

The glory of the west grew I>ale 
And faded to a primrose bar; 

Grave Twilight dropjietl her misty veil, 

And claspcil it with a diamoml star. 

The chimes lung out for Evensong 
Dufore we thought 'twas time to go : 

It aUays seems to take so long 
' When (wo must choose the mistletoe. 

Since then, the yeara have rolled aw ay. 

And other lifis sweet stories tell; 

' And other lovers stroll to-day 

Adown the path we loved so well. 

Hear heart, old memories make me weep, 

But you—you only smile to know 
That with Love's dearest gifts I keep 
A withered spmy of mistletoe. 

E. Mathi^on. 

V TO CONTEIBHTORS. 

Ut. All communications should be addressed to the 
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eulered the way to be glad. They were believeA 
CHRISTMAS IN THE TEMPLE. in tlonge being docfe decently and in orde^: 

Thebe i.s probatdy no barrister or student iiowa- every detail in the preparations for their annuaf 
daj-s who would voluntarily spend Christinas in rejoicings was carried out with great exactitude, 
the Temple. A literary junior, desirous of writ- ha is evidenced by the record that ‘ the Steward 
ing up Temi>le ghosts, may jKubaiis occasionally was coninmuded „lo proviile five fat brawn? 
linger on in chambers in the hope of meeting all manner of spices, flesh and fowl;’ and “the 
with the shade of Blackstone or sonio oilier chief Butler to have ready ‘a riili cnjJboard of 
eiiiinont lawyer who has been ‘called ’/row the plate, silver and parcel-gilt, besides twelve fine 
English Bar ; or of holding converse witli one or large tablecloth? of dainask, the historic green 
two white-robed, red-crosscil, spirits of knightly pots, torches, bread and ale.’^ The Constable 
form, who would tell liiin'tlie inysterie.H of their Marshal, too, was ordered to supply ‘a fair gilt 
cross-legged companions in arms, whose elfigie.s eoinpleiit haijieys with a nest of feathers in th« 
in the Teinjile Church are the ratine of so helm, and a fair poleave to bear in his hand, 
much learned inquiry. As a rule, however, the so as to be chevalrously ordeied on Christmas 
‘Templars’ haunts’ are ipiite deserted at tliis Day.’ 

time ot the year; the silk gowns Inive gone to Tlie actual festivities, or‘hospitable Chri.stinnss- 
their stately homes to enjoy a well-earned re.st ings,’ as they were railed, eomiiienecd with a 
from grand dinner in Hall on Christmas Eve, when 

Tlic tedious forms, the solemn prate, the tables were arranged with mueh ceremony by 

llie pelt dispute, tlie dull debate; ^ the Mdrslial, and the company placed according to 

and the juniors, with the g.dlaiitry for which tlieir several degrees with great precision, from 
juniors liavc been famous fioiii time iiumeiiiorial, the learned jmlge to the newly-joined student 
are delighting the fair inmates of imiiiy a country Each course was bronglit in preceded by the 
liouse by their wit and softened epeeeli. ■* minstrels, sounding their iiietrnmoiits, and fol- 

But in olden days say, two hundred years lowed by the Steward and the Marshal, swho 
ago, or less “11 Templars resided in tlie ni.ido three solemn curtsies as they passed each 

Temple under a sort of collegiate goveriimeiit, table. 

and were subject to numerous rules laid down At the end of the dinner, the musicians sung 
by tlie Benchers of their Innas to dress, grow- a song at the iiighest table, ^and ‘the officers 
ing of beards, and good behaviour generally— addressed themselves every oiie ia'liis office to 
things were very dilVerent. If the Temple is avoid the tables in fair and decefit manner from 
now a lonely place at Christmas-time, and tlie one table to another, until the highest should be 
grand old Hall a veritable ‘banquet-hall deserted,’ solempnly avoided, the musicians standing right 
the contrary was the case when tlje Benchers, in above the harth side with the noise of their 
their annual parliament expressly summoned, music sounding.’ After dinner came the revels 
‘entered into solempn consultation’ to devise and dancings, which were continued during the 
plansJor the spending of a right merry Yuletide, twelve follSwing days; and each day, after 
and at the close of their deliberations, ‘ in token dinner «nd supper, the senior Master of tlie 
of joy and good liking,’ passed beneath the hearth Revels sang a carol, and commanded others of 
and sung a carol ' the company to sing with him, which we are told 

Christinas was truly a ‘solempn,’ if a merry, was always ‘.very decently performed.’ 
reality then. Grave, indeed, were the delibera- On Christmas Day, after hearing divine service 
tions of those old-time Benchers when, with tlje at the grand old Temple Oliurch—built by their 
consciousness of a great responsibility, they con- predecessors the Religious Knights—tlie lawyers 
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breakfasted HalV * with brawa, ipuirtariiL, and 
malmsey.' The first, course at their Olimimus 
dinner, which was thosooghly English in every* 
respect— a» indMed are the edncalaonal .dinners 
of the Temple to-day—was always ‘a fair and 
large bosnr’s head mpon a silver platter with 
Ininstrateye.’ ' 

The.grandest ceremony of all took place on 
tho^ folwwing' day, St Steplien's Day, when a 
sort of drtvtn% in which the company personated 
various. ch^cte/s, accompanied by music and 


ideas of propriety; but surely no harm would 
T^lt if Bench and Bar, after wrangling with 
one another all the year, joined hands once more 
around the coal-6re and sang a carol *in tdkea 
of joy and good liking.* 


attended by his courtiers—Sir Francis Flatterer, 

. Sir Handle Kacka))ite, Sir Morgan Mumchauce, 
wd Sir Bartholomew ^Idbreech. The ^rform- 
t^e commenced with the entry of the Constable 
Marshal arrayed with ‘ rich complete 

barneys, white apd bright and (^ilt with a nest of 
Others of all colour^ upon his crest or helm, 
and a gilt poleaxe in this l^ond.* The Con^talde 
was accompanied by another olhcer, called the 
lieutenant of the Tower. < 

preceding these officials were sixteen trum¬ 
peters, four drums, and Jifes, and four men in* 
white ‘barneys' baring on their shonhlers the 
'mode! of a tower, mien thisj procession had 
walked ^ree times round the tire to the sound 
musii^ the Ckmstable.MaTslial and Lieutenant 
of the Tower knelt before the Lord Chancellor — 
who was always invited on these occasions—and 
iwayed to be tak^u into his service. Then came 
the ‘ Master of the dame' and the ‘ Ranger of the 
Forest,' tiie former clothed in green velvet; and 
the latter in a suit of green satin, Ihd having in 
his hand a bow and several arrows ; each of these 
ofiicers also carried a huiiting-hom slung over 
^is shoulder. On arriving nt the fire, they blew 
together ‘three courageous blasts of venery,’ and 
paced round aboul: it three times; and then, 
making tliree curtsies, desired to be admitted 
into the service of the Lord Chancellor. After 
some other forinnlilies, a fox and a cat weiv 
hunted round the Hall by nine or ten couple 
, of hounds, theiredeaths teripinatmg these strange 
proceedings. 

During the revels, persons offending against any 
of the rules were coininitted to the custody of 
the Lieutenant of the Tower; but if they could 
make their escape to the buttery and bring into 
‘ Hall a manchet on the point of a knife, they 
were set fxee, the buttery being regarded as a 
sanctuary. 

The last bf* the* revels was held in the Inner 
Temple Hall on- the 2<l of February 1733, when, 
after dinner, the whole company joined hands 
and danc^ round the coal-tire, uc4:ordiug to one 
of ^eir old customs, to the singing of the ancient 
song, ‘Round about the Coal-hre.',, 

And so the Templars’ revels are ended, and 
their spirit-actors gone ; their Benchers no longer 
meet in ‘aolempn consultation' atChfistmas-tinie; 
and the student of to-day is denied ther pleasure 
of playing games witli the Lord Chancellor. ' 
it seems a pity that none of these ancient 
Christmas ceremonies are now observed in the 
STemidei, where so many of the customs of old 
life are still kept up. Perha^ sqme of 
the ^nticeedings at the ‘hospitable uhristmass- 
ings' might not accord with niueteenth-ceutury 


THE SURGEON OF GASTER FELL. 

CHAPTER HL—OP THE GRAY COTTAGE IX THE 
OLBN. 

It was either on the fourth or tjie fifth day 
after I had taken possession of my cottage that I 
was astonished to hear footsteps upon the grass 
outside, quickly fallowed by a crack, as from a 
stick, upon the door. The explosion of an 
infernal machine would hardly have surprised or 
discomfited mo more I hod hoped to have 
sliaken oft" all intrusion for ever, yet here was 
somebody beating at my door with as little cere¬ 
mony as if it had been a village alehouse. Hot 
with anger, I flung down my book, withdrew the 
bolt just as my visitor hiul raised his stick to 
renew Ills rough application for admittance. He 
was a tall powerUil man, tuwny-benided and 
deep-chested, clad in a looise-lltting suit of tweed, 
cut for comfort rather than elegance. As he 
sto(y1 m the shimmering sunlight I took in every 
feature of his face. The large fleshy nose ; the 
steady blue eyes, with their thick thatch of over¬ 
hanging brows ; the broaul forehead, all knitted 
and lined with furrows, which were strangely at 
variance with his youthful bearing. In spite of 
his weather-staineil lelt hat and the coloured 
handkerchief slung round his brown muscular 
neck, I could see at a glance he was a man of 
breeding and education. 1 had been pi’epared 
for some wandering shepherd or iiiicoutn tramp, 
but this apparition fairly disconcerted me. 

‘ Yoi\ look astonished,' said he, with a smile. 
* Did you think, then, that you were the only 
man in the world with a taste for solitude? You 
see that there are other hermits in the wilderness 
besides yoiU’sclf.' 

‘ Do you mean to say that you live here ?' I 
asked in no very conciliatory voice. 

Up yonder,' he answered, tossing his head 
backwai'ds. ‘1 thought as we were neighbours, 
Mr Upperton, that 1 could not do less than look 
in ana see if I could assist you in any way.’ 

‘ Thank you,' said 1 coldly, standing with my 
hand upon the latch of the door. ‘ 1 am a man 
of simple taster, and you can do nothing for me. 
You have the advantage of me in knowing my 
name.' 

He appeared to be chilled by my ungracious 
manner. ‘ I learned it from the masons who were 
at work here/ he said. ‘As for me, I am a 
snigeon, the snigeon of Gaster Fell. That is 
the name i have gone by in the^ parts, and it 
serves os well as another.’ 

‘Not much room for a pitctice he^e/ I 
observed. 

‘Not a soul except yourself for five miles on 
either side.’ % 

‘ You appear to have had need of some assist¬ 
ance yourself,' I remarked, glancing at a broad 
wiiite splash, as fro£? the recent action of some 
powerful acid, upon his sunburnt cheek. 

‘That is nothing/he answered curtly, turning 
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|ii9 face iialf round to bide the maj^ *1 

back, ior I have a companion who is waiting 
for ine. If I can ever do anything for yon, pray 
let me know. You have only to follow the 
upwards for a mile or bo to find n»y jdace,—Have 
yon a bolt on the inside of your door 

*Yes,' I answere<l, rather startled at this 
sudden ^estion. 

‘ Keep it bolted, then,’ he said. * The fell 
is a strange place. You never know who may 
be aboiit It is as well to be uu the safe side. 
—Good-bye.’ He raised his hat, turned on his 
heel, and lounged away along the bank of the 
little stream. 

1 was BtiU standing with my hmid upon 
the latch, gazing after my uuexpctted visitor, 
when I became aware of yet luiother dweller in 
the wilderness. Some little distiince along the 
path which the stranger was taking there lay a 
great gray boulder, and leaning againRt this was 
a small wizened man, who stood erect as the other 
approached, and advanced to meet him. The 
two talked for a minute or more, the taller man 
nodding his head lr(^<piently in my direction, as 
though desenbing what had passed between us. 
They then walked on together, and disappeared 
in a dip of the fell Pre-sently I saw them 
ascending once more some rihuig ground farrier 
on. My acf^uuintance had thrown his arm round 
hjs elderly Irieud, either from alleetion, or from 
a desire to aid him up the sleep incline. The 
square burly (igure and its shrivelle<l mc^^;l•e 
companion stood out aguilist the sky-line, and 
turning their facc'^, they looked back at me. 
At the eight, 1 slammed tlio door, lust they 
shouhl Ikj encouraged tt) return. Hut wdien I 
peeped from the window some minutes after¬ 
wards, I perceived that they were gone. 

For the ramainder of tlie day i strove in vain 
to recover that inddl'eivnce to the world and its 
ways whicli is essential to mental abstraction. 
Do wluit I would, my thoughts ran upon the 
solitiuy surgeon and his shrivelled compoipon. 
What did he mean by his fpiestion as to my 
bolt? and how came it that the liust words of 
Evtt Cameron were to the same sinister elfect? 
Again and again I speculated as to what trmn 
of causes could have led two men so dissimilar 
in age and appearance to dwell together on the 
wild inhospitable fells. Were they, like myself, 
immersed m some engrossing study ? or could 
it be that a companionsliip in crime had forced 
them from the haunts of.men? Some cause 
there must be, and that a potent one, to iinluce 
the man of education to turn to such an exist¬ 
ence. It was only now that 1 begun to realise 
that the crowd- of the city is infinitely less 
disturbing than the unit of the country. 

All day I bent over the Egyptian papyrus 
upon which I was engaged ; but neither the 
subtle reasonings of the ancient philosopher of 
Memphis, nor tjie luystH uicuiiing which lay in 
his pd^es, could raise my mind from the things 
of earth. Evenings was drawing in before I 
threw my work aside ip deapai!’. ISIy heart was 
bitter against this man for his intrusion. Stand¬ 
ing by the beck which,purled past the door 
of my cabin, I cooled in^ beatm brow, and 
thought the matter over. Clearly it was 
small mystei^ hanging over these neighbours 
of mine which had caused my mind to run 


' SO p^isteiftly on them. That cleared np^ they 
^ould no longer cause a% obstacle to my studies. 
What was to hinder me, then, fi|pm walking in 
the direction of their dwelling, and observing 
for myself, without perntitting them to suspect 
my pi'eseoce, what mduner of men they might 
be? Doubtles^ their mode of life wo^ld 1 m 
found to admit of some simple and ^roeaio 
explanation. In any case, the eveipngvwas fine, 
and a walk would •be bracing for,.mind and 
body. Lightings my pipe, I set on oier the 
moors in the direction which they had taken. ^ 
The sun lav low and rid in the west, flnsW- 
ing the heather with .a deeper pink, and bioflli&g 
the broad heaven with every hue, from the 
palest green at tfie zenith, t 4 the richest crimson 
along the far horizon. It might have be^ 
•the great palette upi* which the world-painter 
had mixed Isis primeval colours. On either aide^ 
the giuiit peaks of Ingleborou^i and Iiennigeu| 
looked <lown upon tlie griw melancholy coufttij 
whicn stretches betwieu them. As 1 advanced, 
the rude fells ranged theiuselyes upon right and 
left, forming a well-defined valley, down the 
centre of which meandered tlie little brooklet. 
On either side, parallel lines of gray rock 
maiked tlie level of some ancient giacie#, ^he * 
inoruine of which had formed the-brose^ ground 
about my dwelling, li^ged bouldei's, precipitous 
scarps, and twistecl fant^tic rocks, all bore wit¬ 
ness U) the tei'fible power of the old ice-field, 
and showed where its fiosty fingera had ripped 
and rent the solid limestones. * 

About half-way down* this wild glen there 
stood a sinaM clump of gnarled and stunted 
oak-trees. Prom behind these, a thin dark' 
column of smoke rose into the still evening 
air. Clearly this marked the position of niy^ 
neighbour’s house. Trending away to the left, 

1 was able to gain the sb<dtcr of a line, of 
rocks, and so reach a spot from which* 1 could 
command a view of’ the building without ex- 
I posing •myself to any risk of being observed, 
ra was a small slate-covered cottage, hardly 
larger than the boujders amon^ which it lay* 
Like my own cabin,*it showed signs of having 
been constructed for the use of some shepherd i 
but, unlike mine, no pains had been taken by 
the tenants to improve and enlarge it. Two 
little peeping windows, a cracked and weather¬ 
beaten door, and a discoloured bairel for catching 
the rain-water, were the only external objects 
from which I might draw deductions as to the 
dwellers within. Yet even in*thes9 there wns 
food for thought; for as 1 drew nearer, still 
concealing myself behind the ridge, J saw that 
thick bars of iron covered the windows, while 
the rude door was all slashed and plated with 
the same met^L These strange precautions, 
tc^ether with the wild surroundings and un¬ 
broken solitude, gave an indescribably ill omen 
and fearsome^ cluracter to the solitary building* 
Thrusting my pipe into my pocket X crawl<w 
upon my hands and knees through the goise 
and ferns until I was within a hundred yards 
of my neighbour’s door. There, finding that 
1 could not*approach nearer without fear of 
detection, I crouched down, and set myself to 
watch. 

I liad hardly settled into my hiding-place when 
the door of tiu^cottage swung open,, and the man 
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who liall introduced tiimeeU to me os iche s^eoa 
of GaiSter Fell came ^u4 bareheaded, with a« 
spade in his h^ds. In front of the door tliere 
was a small cultivated patch containing potatoes, 

r a, aud other forms^of green stud, and here 
proceeded to busy himsell, trimming, weeding, 
and a^nging, singing the while in a powerful 
though*^ not very niubical voice. He was all 
engross^''in, his work, with his back to tlic 
ootU^e, wlijipi thife emergwl from the half-open 
door the same shadowy attenuated creatui'c whom 
'I had seen in the morning. I couhl perceive now 
-ttiat^he was a man of sixty, wrinkled, bent, and 
fbebl4, with ai>ar8e grizzled b’dr, and long colour¬ 
less face. With a cringing sidelong gait^ he 
shufiled towards hi^ compauioA, who was,, un- 
cojji^cious of his approach until he was close 
upon him. His light fof)tfall or his hn^atliing 
may have finally given notice of hw )>roximity, 
the sjvorker ‘'sprang round and facotl him. 
feach made a quick‘^tep towards the other, as 
though in greeting, ami th'eu—even now *1 feel 
the horror of thedustnnt—the tall man rushe«l 
upon and knocked his companion to the cart!), 
tiien whipping up his body, ran with gi-ejifc speo*’ 
over the intervening ground aud ihsappcm'ed 
with liis burden into the house.' 

Case-hardened as I was by my varied life, the 
suddenness and violence of the thing made me 
shudder.' The man’s age, his feeble frame, his 
humble and deprecating niauuei;, all cried bhumc 
against the deed. So hot was my anger, that I 
was on the point of striding up to the cabin, 
unarmed as 1 was, when the sound of voices from 
within showed me that the victim had recovered. 
The sun had sunk beneath the lioiizon, and 
all was gray, save a red feather in the cap 
of Pennigent Secure in tlie failing light, 1 
approached near and strained my ears to catch 
what was passing. I could hear the high queru¬ 
lous voice of the elder man, and the deep rough 
monotone of his assailant, mixed with u strange 
metallic jangling aud clanking. Presently, the 
surgeon came out, locking the door behind him, 
and stamped ^np and down in the twilight, 
pulling at his hair and brandishing his arms, 
like a man demented. Then he set off, walking 
rapidly up the valley, aud I soon lost sight 
of Him among the rocks. 

When the souml of his feet had died away 
in the distance, f drew nearer to the cottage. 
The prisoner within was still pouring forth a 
stream of words, and moaning from time to 
time like acnan'^in pain. These words resolved 
themselves, as ‘ 1 approached, into prayers—shrill 
; voluble players, p>ittered forth with the intense 
' earnestness of one who sees impending an im- 
: miuent danger. There was to me something 
inexpressibly awesome in. this ^ush of solemn 
entreaty from the lonely suli'erer, meant for no 
human ear^ and jarring upon the silence of 
the night 1 was still ]>ouderiiig whether 1 
ehould mix myself in the affair or n(^, when 1 
heard in the distance the sound of the surgeon’s 
letuming footfall. At that I drew myself up 
uuickly % the iron bars and glance<l in through 
^ &e diamond-paned window. The interior of the 
c<4tsge was lit up by a lurid glow, coming from 
what I ofterwaras discovered to a chemical 
fumnee. By its rich light 1 coidd distinguish 
ft great litter of retor^. test ^ubes, and con- 


'‘d4naci^, wliie'h. sparkled over the fcable^ and threw, 
strange grotesque shadows bn the wall - On 
the farther side of the room was a wooden 
frihnework resembling a lai^e hencoop, and in 
this, still absorbed in prayer, knelt the . man 
whose voice I heal'd The red glow beating 
upon his upturned face made it stand out fron\ 
the shadow like a painting from liembrandt, 
showing up every wrinkle uiion the parchment- 
like skin. X bad but time for a fleeting glance ; 
then dropping from the wimlow, I made off 
through the rocks and the heather, nor slackened 
my speed until I found myself back in my 
cabin once wore. There 1 threw myself upon 
my coneb, wore disturbed and shaken than I 
hud ever thought to feel ugain. 

Long into the watches of the night I tossed 
and tumbled on my uneasy pillow. A strange 
theory Iia<l framed itself witnm me, suggested 
by tiie elaborate scientific apparatus winch I 
liad seen, ('onld it be that tins surgeon had 
some profound and unholy cx])enmtints on 
hand, which necessitated the taking, or at least 
the famiperiiig with the life of Ins companion? 
Such a supposition would account h»r the loucli- 
nesK of Ins life ; but how couhl 1 reconcile it 
with th(j close friendship whicli had appeared 
to exist betw'eou the pair no longer ago than 
tlnvf very morning'^ Was it grief or nia<lnes8 
whudi had ma<le the wan tear his hair and 
wring hifi bauds when he emerged from the 
cabin? Aiul sweet Kvu‘Cameron, was she also 
a partner to this sombre bn^incs^? ^^’a8 it to 
my grim neiglihour.-. that she made her stiunge 
nocturnal journeys? and if so, uliat bond could 
there be io unite so strangely assorted a trio? 
Try'us I might, I «<>uld come to no satisfactory 
conclusion upon these points. When at lu>)t I 
dropped into a troubleil slumber, it was only 
to see once more in my cireams tlie strange 
episodes of the evening, ami to wake at dawn 
unrefi'eshe<l ami weary. 

j Such doubts as 1 might have had as to wlietlier 
I I had indeed seen my former fcllow-Ioilger upon 
I the night of the thunderstorm, were finally 
' resolved tiiat morning. Slrolling along down 
the path wliicii led to the fell, 1 saw in one 
i spot where the ground was soft the impi-essions 
! of a foot, the small dainty foot of a well-booted 
j w'oman. That tiny heel and high instep could 
I liave belonged to none other than my companion 
i of Kii'kby-Malhouse. I followed her trail for 
some distance till it lust itself among hard and 
stony ground ; but it still pointed, as far as 
1 could discern it, to the lonely and ill-omened 
cottage. What power could there be to draw this 
tender girl, thiviigh wind and rain and dark¬ 
ness, across the fearsome wool's to that strange 
rendezvous? , 

But w'hy .'‘hould I let my mind run upon 
such things? Had X not prided myself that 
I lived a life of wy o^’ii, beyond the .spiiere of 
my fellow'-mortals? Were all wy plans aful wy 
resolutions to be shaken because the ways of life 
of my neighbours were ^trnnge to me? It was 
unworthy, it was puerile. By constant and um’e- 
mitting effort, 1 set myself to oast out these dis¬ 
tracting influences, ^nd to return to my former 
^alm. It was no easy task. But after some days, 
during which I never stirred from jny cottage, 

1 had almost succeeded in regaining iny peace 



of mipd, whoa *a fresh incident M^hiyled my 
thoughts back into their old channel . ’' ' 

I have said that a little beck flowed down the 
valley and past my veiw door. A week or^so 
after the^ doings which* I have described, I was 
seated by niy window', when I perceived some¬ 
thing white drifting slowdy down the stream. 
My lirst thought was tliat it was a drowning 
sheep ; t»ut picking up my stick, I strolled to tlie 
bank and hooke<l it ashore. On examination it 
proved to be a laree slieet, torn and tattered, 
with the initials J. C. in the corner. What gave 
it its sinister significance, however, was that from 
hem to iiem it was all dabbled and discoloured 
with blood. In parts where the w’ater had 
soaked it tlii.s was. hut a discoloration ; while 
in others the stains showed they w'ere of recent 
origin. I sliuddered as I gazed at it. It could 
but have come from the lonely cottage in the* 
glen. What dark and violent dee<l had left this 
gruesome trace behind it? I had flattered my¬ 
self that the human family was as nothing to 
me, ami yet my whole being vcaa absorbed now 
ill curiosity and roheutnieut. How could I 
remain neutral when such things were doing 
within a mile of me? I felt that the old Adam 
was too strong in me, and that I solve this 
mystery. Shutting the door of my <abin liehind 
me, 1 si't ofl* up the glen in the direction of the 
surgeon’s cabin. 1 bad not gone far before I 
jM'icoived the very man himself. He was walk¬ 
ing rapidly along the. hillside, beating the furze 
bushes with a cudgel an<^ bellowing like a inad- 
mau. Indeetl, at the sight of him, the doubts 
us to bis saint}' winch luul risen in my mind 
were strcngtlicm'd and confirmed. As be ap¬ 
proached, 1 noticed that bis left arm was sus- 
jicndcd in u sling. On j>erc<^iviiig im*, be stooil 
iire.-^olute, as though uncertain whetlier to come 
ovej' to m<‘ or not. I luul no desire for an in- 
ter\’icw with him, however; so 1 burned past 
Inni, on winch he contiuned on bis way, stdl 
shouting and striking about with his club, 
Wlicn he had disajtpeared over tlie fells, T ^nade 
my way down to Ins cottage, determined to find 
some clue to what bad occurretl. 1 was sur- ^ 
prised, ou reaching it, to find the iron-pluted | 
tloor flung wide oj-ien. The ground immjjdi- 
ately outside it was marked with the signs of a 
sti'uggle. '^I’he chemical apparatus witliin and the 
furniture were all dashed about and shattered. 
Most suggestive of all, the sinister wooden cage 
was stained with blood-marks, and its unfor¬ 
tunate occupant had disuppeared. My heart 
was heavy for the little man, for I was assured 
I should never see him in this w'orid more. 
There were many gray cuinia of stones scattered 
over the valley, f ran my eye over them, and 
wondered which of them concealed the traces of 
tins last act which ended the long.tragedy. 

There was yiothing in tlie cabin to throw any 
light upon the identity of my neighbours. The 
1 * 0011 ;^ W£» stAffed witl* chemicals and delicate 
philosophical instruments. In one corner, a 
email bookcase contained a choice selection of 
works of science. Jii another w'as a pile of 
geological specimens collected from the lime¬ 
stone. My eye ran rapidly over these detaib; 
but 1 bad no time to ivuke a mote thorough 
examination, for I feai'ed lest the surgeon sho^^d 
return and liud me thei'e. Leaving the cottage, 


1 hastened hon^w'ards with a W'dight at my 
heart# A tameless shadow nuug over the londy 
.gorge—the heavy shadow of unexpiated crime, 
making^ the grim fells look gr^nmer, and the 
wild moors more dreary and forbidding. My 
mind w’nvered whether *1 should send to I*aii- 
castcr to acquaint the*}>olice of what I hod .seen. 
My tliuughU recoiled at the prospect of .■becom- 
ing a witness in a cause ccl6urc, and hiA^ng an 
over busy counsel or an oflicious cress '^peeping 
and pry 111 " into mj’^own modes of life. Was it 
for thfs I had* stolen away from »my'fellow- 
mortals and settled in these lonely wilds ? Thel 
thought of publicity wa# repugnant to me. It 
was best, perhajw, jto wait and watch* without 
taking any decided step until I had come to 
a more defluild conclusioQ as to what 1 had 
heard. , 

I caught no gliu^c of the suigeou upon my 
honiew'ard ^joun^ey ; but when 1 reached my 
cottage, I w'as astouislicd and ^ndignaj^t to find 
tluit^somebody Irod entered it iu my absence. 
Boxes had been puli^d out from under tlie bqfl, 
the emtains disarranged, th^ chairs drawn out 
from the wall. Even my study had not been 
‘safe from this i*ough intruder, for tlie prints of 
a heavy boot were plainly visible on tlie ebony 
black carpet. I urn not a patient man %t^th«f 
best of times; but this luvasiou and ^stematie 
examination of my boyseliold effects wirred up 
every di'op of gall iu. my composition. Swear¬ 
ing under iny, breatn, 1 took my old cavalry 
I stibre down from its nail and pa^ed my finger 
along the edge. Tliere was a §ieat notch in the 
centre where it had jarred up against the collar¬ 
bone of a Bavai'ian artillery-man the day w’e 
beat Van Her Tanu back from Orleans. It w'as 
still sbarp enough, however, to be seiviceable. 

1 placed it at tbe liead of my bed, w'ithin reach 
of my arm, i-eady to give a keen greeting to the 
next uninvited visitor who might arrive. 

, S T B b N G MEN. 

Thk reappearance of Sandow, the Strong Man, 
ou London stages n^lls to mind the marvellous 
feats of strength in wdiieU he rivalled with, 
Hainson, another strong man, and which excited; 
the wonder of tbe metropolis last year..This 
time, Bonduw is accompanied by a man still 
stronger than himself, whom he discovered in 
stone quarry near Aix-la-Chapelle, Prussia, lifting 
huge blocks of stone into trucks. The stage 
name of this marvel of sti-engtk* is Goliath; 
and a Goliath he is in nuiscul^ power. This 
giant, who is six feet two and a haK inches high, 
weighs twenty-seven stone, and measures sixty* 
five inches ixmiid the chest, and thirty-three ^ 
inches I'ound \he head. It is an easy task for 
him to march round the stage with a cannon 
weighing fSur hundred pounds on his shoulder. 
It appears to be quite as easy for Sandow 
to lift Uolittth, w'bo represents a weight, it 
observed, of three hundred and seventy-eight 
pounds, several feet ofl the ground with his 
first finger, and next by the waist high above his 
head. Yet all their feats, or similar ones, have 
been performed, and even excelled befoie. For 
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iustanoe, o&c^arcli 28, 1841, Thomas Thompson 
Kfted three barrels %i water, weighing together 
eighteen hundr^ and tVi^y*six ponnds. He also* 
put on Iron bai; on his neck, seized hbl^ of its 
two ends, and bent it ipitil the hitter met. On 
another occasion he raised yith his teeth a table 
six feet long supporting at its farthest end a 
weight'^pf one hundred pounds. He also tore 
witliout' segrious effort a iv^pe of a diameter of two 
inches, and liftecUa h(»r8e over a bar. 

Some years ago a negro appeared in London 
*irho, with one hand and his arm out fetiaighl;^' 
lifted from the ground a chair on which wms 
seated a full-grown man having on his lap a 
child. « 

It is on record that' a German, called Buchholz, 
lifted with his teeth a catmon weighing about 
two hundred pounds, and fired it ^)fl‘ in that 
position. Whiitf performing *^at Epcrnay, in 
l\ance, the same feat/^ie barrel of the gun ^urst 
Miraculously, he wtts not killed, although several 
of the fr^ments were thrown over yards 
away. Recently, at Berlin, two strong men 
appeared, one of whom performed the same trick 
AS San^son and his rival >Sandow,of bursting iron 
chaihs by contracting, and so enlai'ging, tlie 
biceps of nis arm. 

There are stories of other strong men who dnl 
not appear in public. A butchcrdive<l in Soiitli 
Holland who kill^pd calves by strangling them. 
A Dutch Count, in a private entertainment, bent 
an iron bar by beating it with hig right hand 
against his left arm, protected by a leather 
bandage, bending it afterwrards straight again by 
beating it the oilier way. 

Chorl^ Louvier, a cai’penter of Paris, lound it 
child’s play to roll a tin basin between his fingers 
into a cylinder. On one occasion he carried off 
a soldier on guard who hud gone to sleep in the 
sentry-box, depositing both on a low churcliyard 
wall cl(»e by. An equally amusing story is told 
of a Dmie, Knfit KundKoiif a lockMiiith, wlio, 
while standing in a window on the ground-floor, 
lifted with one hand half a bullock from the 
shouli^er of a butcher who was toiling past with 
his load. 

Tliafc well-known historical personage, Augus- 
Itus the Strong, Elector of Saxony, has furnished 
the subject for many a tale oi his wonderful 
muscular poyer. ^We need lefer only to one 
characteristic Story, in which, however, he met 
his match. On the occasion in question he 
entered a bhicksmith’s shop to have h\s horse 
shod. To idiow his suite how strong he whs, 
picking up several horseshoes, he broke one after 
the other, asking the blacksmith whether he had 
no better. When it came to paying the bill, the 
Elector Augustus threw a six-doilqif piece on 
the anvil. It wus a very thick coin. The black¬ 
smith took it up, broke it in half, sayinjf: ‘Par¬ 
don me ; but 1 have given you a good horseshoe, 
and I expect a good coin in return.* Another 
jdx^-dolW pie^ was given him; bqt he broke 
.ttvat, and nve or six others; when the humil- 
, fated Sector put an end to the performance by 
banding the blacksmith a louisd’or, pacifying 


him, by, et^ingl ‘The^ dollars .wisre pro1»bly 
hiauf ql Dadhaeta! j, bu^,this«gold'^ce I hope & 
gtxftl.’ 

An Italian, Luigi Bertini, of Milan; performed 
a Itrailar ft^t; beside hetraeshoei^ he b|oke imila 
a Huger thick. An hietdrieol personage of joceht 
times, the Duke of Qramont, the Minister <it 
Foreign Affniw of Napoleon IIL, who had te 
declare war in 1870, necpiently astonished the 
ladies at evening parties at I'ourt by bending a 
tweffty-franc piece with Ids ari.«to(Tatic liand. 

Tliej’e are records likewise of strong M^omen, 
althouch they are compaiatively lai-e. In the 
time of .Louis XV. there was an actress engaged 
at tlj^e Tlu'ati*e Fran^ais, Mademoiselle Gauthier, 
who could break a coin between the Hngem oi 
one hand, and roll a silver plate into the ftrm of 
a cup of eoiiicul shape. No one could l>ear the 
r pressure of her hmid, and only Maurice de Saxe, 
one of the strongest men of Ins time, was able to 
open lier closed hand. In the same century 
there lived in England a woman, Miss P>etti6 
Thompson, who could break chains with licr 
hand. Kerra, a young mulatto w'omau, who 

appeared in most of the capitals of Europe, Mas, 
we believe, the first to perform the feat, while 
hanging wuth the bend of her knees in a trape/e, 
of holding a man at his belt with her teeth and 
turning lum rapidly round with her hands. Tlie 
snnuS trick was performed more recently, amongst 
otliers, by Mi.ss Leona Dare and Sliss Carie 
WiltoiL It cannot be said that this is exactly 
a fitting performance for women, or that the 
exliibitioti of the u'cakev sex as athletes generally 
is an altogether edifying spectacle. It ought to 
be discouraged as much .as possible, as degrading 
to the sex, leaving other considerations entirely 
out of the <]Uestion.* 

THE LAST KING OF YEWLE. 

CHAl’TER VIII.—DARKENINa. 

It was u'ith a full heart Francib Gray found 
hiiusMf approaching the familiar woods ol Vewle 
the next forenoon. It was a light lieart, too, 
for the load no longer pressed upon it of his 
fea? of Agnes King’s marriage. He did not 
enter the village, but le.aving the hired fly at 
a farmhouse a mile otl, w’alked through the 
M'ell-known lanes until he arrived at that very 
spot, behind the garden wall, where he had 
heard Agnes give her conditional promise to 
Richard King. Leaning his arms on the wall, 
in the same posture as on that former occasion, 
his eyes wandered over the garden. There uas 
not a shrub or ffower-be<l in it that was not 
familiar to him, ami yet it seemed so long since 
he had seen them last Do M'hat he would to 
keep away unpleasant thoughts,*' that former 
scene rose before him ^iu. He^aM' the man’s 
bent head, heard his earnest pleadings, and*'like 
a picture the face and figure of Agnes King 
sto^ before him. With the resuscitation eff 
that scene came also the remembrance of the 
resolve on which he had himself gone to tho 
vicar^e the night preceding it—the resolve to 
ask Agnes King to grant him the right, by 
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yirtm of liis true love.-for her, -to. fellow her, 
vherever she we&t’ .And^' h^ asked himself}' 
with feai^ and trembling,- lihtrthef she would ^ 
now, if h<e was bold eiiQugdi to ask her, give him i 
the ^me conditional *promiae wliicli she had 
gjven to Richard King—-the promise to be his 
wife-if he cleared her father’s name 1 | 

lie recalled his thdlights suddenly, and won- 
dM^d how long he hud been standing there. 
A vault over the wall landed him in the 
vicarage garden, and he was advancing towards 
the house when he heard liis name spoken 
close by, in a startled but familiar voice: 
‘Frank I’ ^ ! 

She was standing at the door of a summer^ 
house, her hands clasped on her bosom, and her 
face red with surprise, looking at him. In* 
a moment he bad both her hands caught in his 
own, and was feasting his hungry eyes on her 
changing face. Not a word could he speak, his 
lieai-t was so full, and the impulse to take her 
in his arms was almost more than he could 
resist 

‘Shall we sit down, Agnes?—we have often 
sat hei-c—and it seems so long ago since 1 last 
saw you.^ • 

The girl smiled, and led the way into the 
bower, where they both seated theiiibelves on a 
wooden bench. » 

‘You frightened me si^ Frank, until 1 recc^- 
nised who it waa Wliy did you not let us 
know you were coming, for we should have 
been so glad 

‘Is your mamma at homo 

‘Yes ; she has lain down for an hour. Mamma 
sleeps ill at mglit,’ said Agnes with a look of 
concern, ‘and I am so glad when she can get 
even an hom-’s rest during tlie day.’ 

For a considerable time they talked of old 
days and parish topics, and no reference was 
made to Ycwle or the family troubles. In this 
way the old familiarity was restored between 
tliem before Agnes suggested their going in for 
tea. 

Mrs King was still in her chamber, and Uiey 
had their tea alone. Unconsciously, Francis 
Gray began to look in the gill’s face so often 
and earnestly that his gaze made her blush. 

‘Agnes, how like old times this is,’ he said. 

‘It would iHi,’ she answeroil, *jf poor papa 
were hei'e. Oh Frank ! do you think it will ever 
come to pass ?’ 

He was not ])rudent to suffer himself to be 
carried away, but he did. ‘Yes, Agnes, yes! 
And, Agnes—if I should myself be the piin- 
cipai means of restoring your father to you in 
bis spotless bonour—if that should be, Agnes, 
why, tliere wc^ild be no prouder man living.’ 

It sounded a rather poor ending—rather poor 
BubsUtute forewhat hi# tongue was running to, 
but leared at the last to say. The girl’s subtle 
instinct read wha'o was in his thoughts, what 
indeed was written ao plainly in his face and 
shone in his eyes. She coloured deeply and 
rose, and Gray stood up ioa 

Agnes Kiim was a vrty brave girl where 
occasion called for it Insteatl of shrinking 
away from bis glowing gaze with maiden tim¬ 


idity fihe stood erect before Jiim, lo9kixm at him 
wiihosit f^ar, and placing her hand cm iiis arm, 
said: ‘ Frank, be quite* clear with me. X>o 
you tl^hk you can clear my efatUer of that 
shame 1 ’ 

‘I hope to do it Agnes. I have Hiougbt of 
nothing else for* mahy months. ’'Things have 
come to me slowly, but they have kept cwninc. 


j one by one.—1 suppose what 1 have heard is 
I tine,’ he added suddenly, * that •you are not 
I going to marry Richard King?’* 

I ‘1 am not’ she answered, removing hef hand 
! fi-om his arm and stepping back a pace.. ‘ 

I never wanted to mnrry *Mr King; I never 
I liked Mr King. 1. had consented to*the idea 
ns a duty.’ 

j ‘Ah—I know, Agnes. He would never have 
j done, or tried to do. that which he promised, 
i Let that pas8.”It is'partly in reference to your 
' father’s cast that 1 have come down to-day, end 
1 hope to go bni'k with a lighter heart thoji^ 
left jpoudon with ’ ^ * 

They were both silent after this for some time. 
It w^as not an awkward silence, because tiier 
were both unconscious of it, being occupied with 
' their own thoughts. In this state of things Mrs 
King entered tlie room, and her surprise was as 
gi*eal as her plealure on seeing Francis Graj.# * 
Tliey had a grout deal to say while Mrs King 
was having a cup of tea, which does not closely , 
concern this story. Richai-d King, it'appeared, ; 
had gone to London that day, which made it < 
the easier to see Wilson, the uqder-gardener, who 
was therefore sent for to come over to tlie vican- ’ 
age. Gray said iiothiifg to the ladies as to 
toe pui'pose*for which he wanted to see the 
man. 

‘Now, Mre King,’ said the young man aft^ 
they had done tea, ‘I want you to carry your 
mind b£u:k to that day when Mr King went to 
Loudon to pay the two thousand‘pounda I 
recollect myself every detail of the proceedings 
over at the Hall. ' Could you remember the 
clothek Mr King wore going to Loudon V 
‘Yes, even to the socks he wore,’ she answered 
with surprise. ‘As.for the clothes, Frank, since 
}>oor Charlie never Kept more than two suite— 
one for Sunday and one for week-days—those 
he wore arc easy to remember.’ . ! 

‘ There is one article of dress which 1 & not 
think Mr King ever wore,’ said Gray; ‘ 1 mean 
a tall hat.’ • I 

‘No; he never wore one.—But what .does all 
this tend to, Frank ?’ 

‘You know what broadclofli he evex 

wear broadcloth ?’ • 

‘ Never 1—Frank, Frank, what is ?’ 

The poor woman’s excitement was growiim i 
pitiful—remember, this was the first ray ox 
hope she had had. all tliose sad years-—and 
even Agnes pressed close up to the young 
man. 

‘ I’m afifid I ought not to tell you,’ he said, 
‘until Lsmi surer. But how* can I help it V 
‘You can’t help it—you mustn’t help it, 
Frank!—Agues, make him tell you—oh the 
years! ’ 

She eoulS say no more ; but tlie girl drew 
closer, and placing her two liands on bis shoulder, 
with the pWding innocence of a sister, simply 
said, looking into his eyes: ‘Frank!’ < 
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■ ‘It is nof^iuch, «fter all,’ he*answered,,‘and 
; it may raise false hopes. It means* tha^ the 
person who paid the forged cheque into the 
uank wore a breadcloth coat and a silk Jlmt. I 
know the cashier who re^^eived. both the cheques, 
and*he has tqU me thia When Mr King came 
to the bank in the morning he was dres^ in 
his usual way.* 

‘ Frans: 1 FranV! God bless you for this,’ 
exclaimed *pn(« Airs King, bursting into tears ; 
*I feel now the m<fming is coining on indeed I’ 

^ ‘ One or two more questions I must ask, Mm 
^ing. Can you at all, remember the train he 
came hotqe by that dAy ? It may nut be of any 
consequence at all, but if you w'ei*e certain of the 
fact it might be as well to know.’ 

She could not give <th6 hoar oi the train ; d>ut 
she was certain of this, that her hiusband was 
home for tea, wdiich they SSways had at four 
o’clock. , I • 

(It was Ki disappoinl^mcnt to Mi*s King in the 
first moments of her n«w hppe that Gray slviuld 
hwe to leave Yewle again that evening. But 
it was necessary, ami lie promised either to come 
again soon, or to write and let her know how 
matters were going on; indeed, he felt it would 
be downright cruelty to leave her in suspense 
an hfjur longer than could be hel^d. 

He took leave, therefore, and, accompanied by 
Wilson die un<l€r-gar(jenei', proceeded to the 
fai'inhoiistf where he had .left the lly. On the 
way, Wilson told him exactly the same story as 
Stokes hod done. , 

Gray explained to the man the issue which 
was involved in die lu'atter of this second will, 
and Wilson promptly agreed to accompany him 
to Soucliester then and there. They all detested 
the new Squire 

He brought Wilson straight to Mr Warwick, 
who t(x>k down in wilting the man’s shitenient; 
and afterwards, when they were alone, Gray told 
tKe solicitor tlio rebult of his inquiries at the 
vicarage, and explained tlie signitii-ance of ilte 
difference of dress pointing to two different 
persons. 

Mr Warwick was interested now, for he felt 
much more the wrong from which his old friend 
and client suffered than the loss or otherwise of 
Yewle itself. 

‘Tliis is capital as for as it goes, Gray,’ he 
said ; ‘ but it goes only as far as negative proof. 
<L’o get Mr King’s sentence reversed we muut have 
positive proof as to the identity of the person 
wlm forged and mid into the bank tliat fatal 
che<iue—wIio,‘*iu fact, personated Charles King. 
And having pr<rml his identity, we must estab¬ 
lish his motive. AU this looks at present a 
dtfficuU task,’ 

‘If we discover the individual, Mr Warwick, 
the motive will be found not far«.off. 1 myself 
have no doubt of his identity.’ 

The lawyer wheeled suddenly round and re- 
gaixled the young man keenly. ‘ Y^u suiprise 
me,’ he said. ‘ You must be a bork detec¬ 
tive.’ 

‘ No, Mr Warwick. But think liow long this 
matter has been in my thoughts—four years 
.iMW«-and it will not seem strange that points 
should i^ke me as they arose. It was the 
merest accident j;bat sent me to lodge in the 
some house with the bank cashier; it was the 


merest accident that to our talking of the 
forgery. Of course I was naturally on the alert 
‘for all he could tell me, and I had my old sus¬ 
picion to clothe with each new fact that came 
to my knowletlge.’ 

‘1 see all that. I think you had bettor'tele¬ 
graph for your friend the cashier to come here 
to-morrow. I should like to see Stokes too.*' 

This Gray agreed to do, and wrote %ut the 
two telegrams on the spot at the lawyer’s request. 
The latter also wrote a telegram to some person, 
and t&king the three, said he would despatch 
them himself. 

‘While vou arc out, Mr Warwick, could you 
learn at the bank whether Mr Kichard King 
was there on the 5tU of May —the day the 
forged cheque was lianded in at the bank in 
London?’ 

' Mr Warwick started. ‘I can easily find that 
out, Gray. But take care—your feeling against 
that man may be tein])ting you too far. This is 
dangerous ground.’ 

•1 have hinted it to no one but you. If 
■Richard King was at his duties as usual on 
that 6th of May, my suspicion falls to the 
ground, and shall never be known. But if he was 
not in Souchester that day,’ said Gray, with 
rising colour and quick breath, ‘ and if he was in 
London, then, Mr Warwick, he w'as the man who 
brought that forg(*d cheque to the bank ! I have 
just leunied from ^Irs King that on tliat day her 
husband was back irom London in time for tea 
at four o’clock, so that he must have travelled 
down by the train which leaves London at 12.45, 
while it was after two o’clock when the foi^d 
cheque was paid into the bank.’ 

‘ That is a very important discovery,’ said Mr 
Warwick, as he went out. Half an hour after¬ 
wards he returned with the information that Mr 
Richard King was not at his bank in Soucliester 
on the fith of May, and it was believed that he 
was in Loudon. 

When Francis Gray was at the vicarage he was 
told that lUchai'd King had gone to London ; but 
though this was believed to be the case, lie was 
still at Yewle. 

Major Saverley had left Yewle the morning 
after the interview in the study. 

During that day, Kichard King wrote to Mr 
Uintoul instructing him to negotiate as quickly 
as possible a loan of twenty-five thousand iKmiids 
on mortgage—‘ for purposes of estate improve¬ 
ment,’ as he explained. But his excesses were 
beginning to tell upon him, and the day before 
that on which Francis Gray visited Yewle, he 
Bteyed in bed all day and all the succeeding 
night, and rose very early next morning—ill, 
indeeil, but sober. 

Going down to the study before the household 
was as yet astir, his eye fell on a b^ap of lettera 
and newspapers which had come through the post 
(luring the past days. The newspapers he f^t no 
interest in, but the letters he gathered up and 
carried back to his bedroom. '’Ourioasly enough, 
the last three of the letters were the only 
ones that produced any effect upon him. The 
first of the three was from his mother, and it 
brought to his mind'«that he had written beg^ 
giiig her to come, at least for a visit, to Yewfe, 
What she sold in reply need not be stated here; 
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bat he tore the letter angrily into fragments and ,ai»ence which he had boeu.preparftg an hoar 
flung them about the floor. The next was no or twoebefoFe. 

more composing, being a somedfliat peremptory • Mother and (laughter swere in the drawino- 
' notification frem Mr Warwick that if his cheni.’8 room. Neither spoke when he eame in. which i 
money were not paid to her credit into the struck him as strange. J’hen be thought they ! 
Souchester Bank in three days, legal proceedings were •offended at his ^late neglect, and he full 
would be instituted. The third was from Mr’ back on his apologies. To his chagrin, these 
Kintoul, elating with maddening fermality that were coldly received. But presently Mra.King, 
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Souchester Bank in three days, legal proceedings were •offended at his ^late neglect, and he ieil 
would be instituted. The third was from Mr’ back on his apologies. To his chagrin, these 
Kintoul, elating with maddening fermality that were coldly received. But presently Mra.King, 
steps Wifife being taken to raise the money required glancing at his lace in a way" that maae him 
on mortgage ; but that, owing to questious certain uncomfortable, asked him if he woulfiT not have 
to be rinsed regarding title, there would be some a cup of tea. ’ * 

difliculty ami delay in obtaining tbe money. ‘ Many thanks,* he answered ; ‘ I have had 

itiebard King, turning the two lawyers’ letters some tea ; but I shoul(^ be glad of more. I 
over in his mind, was able to see that he was in a sliould ask you to let me wait for dinner, only 
rather desperate situation, from which he must that I must start -for London presently on 
promptly extricate himself. Either of two things pi-essiiig husinesi and I can get a late dinner 
must be done at once—he must be married to there.’ • 

Agnes King, or he iniist get money. With this ‘We had heard, eajlier in the day, that you 
estate in his possession, for which ho had hungered ’were already in London.’ 


so long, he was in greater straits for money than ‘ I had b*en speaking of it. There is some 
he had ever before been in Ills life. business connected with the property to b, 

In tbe course of the day, Richard King arranged.—And iiow,’,he said, looking from one 
dressed and went down to' the study. He to the other, ‘there is one business, nearest to 
had come to tlie resolution to go over to the me of all, which 1 must beg permission to attend 
vicarage that evening and have one answer or to at the same time.—ifgnes, may I give instnje- 
the other; lie could wait no longer. The girl’s tions for your niaiTiage settlements to-morrow 
reluctance to say the final word made him fear and procure a special license 1 ’ , , 


that some accident might any mouiciit intervene 
to cast the whole project to the ground, flowlid 


Agnes looked at her mother. • 

‘Nay, Agues,’ said Mrs King; ‘I think you 


not yet know that this cata.slrophe liad happened, had better answer tor yourself.’ 


for he had not been at the vicarage ior nearly a 
fortnight. • 


It has been said before that, when*occasion 
demanded, Agnes King was a very courageous 


Money, money, money !, It he piid a thousand girl. She was equal to tlie occaigon now, fortified 
per cent, for it lie must liavc what he required as she was liy the relief of being free of this 
imnieilialely. lie would sell every stick on the engagement. ^‘Mf King,’"she answcreii, looking 
estate ; he would sell every heirloom in the straight in his eyes, ‘ 1 can never he your wife, 
house- I am afraid I can hardly be oven your friend. 

Richard King, lying back in the same chair My father has forbidden me.’ 

1>o,1 u.st /1 au/ 1 rsaifA vv-iait uwtvxtvirs frt Kia facit. no if Via Vtai4 


in which the late Squire had eat dea<l, gave The man 
a violent start. His eyes were fixed with been struck, 
a look of deep excitement on the great safe father?’ 
ill a corner behind the liieplacc. There were * 1 do not ! 


The man sprung to his feet as if he had 
Bii struck. ‘ Your father Where is your 


1 do not know. |f I did, Mr King, I would 


precious atones there—thousauils and tens of go to him.’ 

thousands of pounds’ worth, it wj^ said—studJing • Your father has no authority over you, Agnes, 

a casket coulaining notlimg moi-e i»iocious than Long fwo, he forfeited it. Since then, he has 
a dead woman’s hair I Strange to say, up to the doubly forfeited it. ^his is mei'ff madness ; you 
present moment lie had no more thought of that must not let such interference come betw'eeu yon 
old sale, tliau lie had of the cobwebbed lumber and me. How has he forbidden youl Has he 
in the garret. He was deeply excited now. If been here again?' • , 

all the stories were true, there was wealth enough ‘No,’ replied Mrs King; ‘my hubbaud has 
in that safe to buy another estate like Yewle ! not been hei'c since the night you know of. But 
And was it not his, like every other thing in the he has written this injunction to Agnes through ' 
house ? Mr Warwick. Agnes will not disobey it’ 

But it had to be got at first He took a chair There was no mistaking the ^firmness of either 
over to tbe safe, and began to turn forward and mother or daughter in this matter,*knd Kichaid 
backw'ard, in a hundred chance combinations, Kin^ did not mistake it But if was so utterly 
the index on the lock ; it w'as, however, of no fore^n to anything he expected thatdt st^gerea 
Use. He did not expect it would be any use. him. He leaned against the mantelpiece for 
The secret of the combination liud died with some two or three minutes in tdieuce, looking 
Bowan King, and the safe could cmly be opened at the two ladies. 


by violence no^. Violence lie would apply, and 
lose no time about doing so. 


‘ Very well,’ he said ; ‘ that is the end. 1 have 
made a fool of myself, and the triumph is yours 


Thg elation inspired by this most opportune to enjoy whfte you may.’ s 

discovery gave him greater confidence os he Even the gentle-spirited Mrs King rose against 
crossed to the viiikrage about an hour after this insult with crimson face. ^Smune on you, 
Francis Gray had leM. it Dwelling on the Hr King!’ 

thought of his suddenly-discovered wealth, he ‘1 ask a thousand pardons,’ he continued in 
had hardly a misgiving m to the result when he the same to^e. ‘ But Before I g(^ allow me to 
reached the door; so strong 4Fid it make him, that explain to you the extent of self-mtarest which 
he went into the house without a thought «f urged me to seek this marriage. In the first 
those apologetic explanations of his protracted place, Mss Kin^ after youf huabasd’s conviction. 
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I pitied yotf both ; ,and when, ki course of time, 
Rowan King gave me to understand *that«l woe 
to be his heir, I resoWed to make to you and< 
your daughter^all the repaitttion I could for 
the misfortune which ^ad fallen upon yovL 1 
resolved to make Agnes wife, the mi8ti*e8s of 
Yewle, so that ho person dare point the linger of 
pity at the felon’s daughter or his wife. Since 
the niglit of Rowan King’s deotli, my motive for 
hastening *the*marriuge has been far more power¬ 
ful—you needed* shielding ‘fi'om a greater mis- 
. fortune—and it was only I who^could have done 
^tiiis for you.—I percMiye, Mrs King, my meaning 
is, not entirely unknown to you,’ he observed, 
as the poor woman’s face grow ashy pale, and the 
, work dropped from her fingers. , 

He stood, looking at hei‘ white terror, and the 
wretch seemed to take enjoyment from the con¬ 
templation of it, until he i^deived an unexpected' 
riurprise. Agnes,rc^e, and facivg hifii with high 
^lour asid heaving bosom, said: Hto on, Mr 
King. Explain yourself n^>re clearly, so that we 
may fully understand.’ 

‘Very well,’ ho said. . ‘Your father visited 
tills house secretly that night—the night his 
brother was murdered ’- ' 

‘ Mprdered ! You yourself told us 

told you it was heart disease. It was 
murder,ohowever; a knife was sent to Rowan 
King’s hhart as he sat in his chair, and he never 
moved ^ain. This fact is known to others 
besides me; ask Dr Hayle, for one. Your hus¬ 
band, Mrs Kiugr after leaving here, went over 
to the Hull, and was seen lurking behind the 
bushes by Stokes the‘butler. Thp butler, who 
knew him well, spoke to him, and your husband 
told the servant that he was going into the study, 
through the open casement, to see his brother.— 
Next morning, his brother was found murdered.’ 

‘God have mercy on us!’ murmured the poor 
wife, putting her haiids to her face and bowing 
her head. Her daughter glanced anxiously 
towards her, but held her erect attitude. 

*If the faintest suspicion of these faefs were 
to go abroad, nothing could save your hubband 
from a terrible iate. I do pot say he was guilty; 
I am only pointing out what the veidict of the 
world would be.—Was it selfish or ungenerous 
of xpe, Agnes, to seek to shield him from all 
suspicion by making his daughter my wife? 
Indeed,’ he added, without thinking, ^had it 
sot been for the disappearance of Itowaii King’s 
body, whoever e3ecte(f it and w'hcrever it was 
taken ^ the corner’s inquest would have set 
the police to "work, and, 1 am afj'aid, they would 
quickly strike the scent.’ 

* Exactly, fMr King,’ said the girl, with beauti¬ 
ful scorn { * mid therefore you left nothing undone 
to had toe body for the coroner and police I 
Thank God, my father w'lll soon lie cleared of 
the stain of one crime, and Heaven is too just 
to allow the perpetrator of eithor to escape! ’ 
As, having delivei'ed this bolt, Agdes addressed 
hsxmU to attendance on her mother^ and no 
f urtoer notice was taken of him, Richard King, 
inwardly raging, left the house and went back 
to toe HaU. Here be had some dinner, and a 
great 4eal to drink with it; and toeii, cursing 
with ev^ry turn of the wheels, drove to the 
station and went to London by a late train. 

He did -not go. to his accustomed hotel that 


night, and it was late next morning before he 
rose. It was not to see lawyers that he lu^ 
come to Lmdon; his business proved to be of 
qmte another character. Driving to .a well-known 
sale-maker’s establishment^ Richard King ex* 
amined a few safes, and selected one, for wliich 
he paid twenty guiueiui. He gave his card, and 
after requebting toe safe to be sent down to Yewle 
within a week, said : want the servidbs of an 
experienced man to open an old safe for ,me 
which contq^us a number of family papertv Can 
you send me down such a man by the iirst train 
to-morrow’ morning?’ 

Asked who tlie makers of the safe in question 
u eie, he said he did not know—it was a very old 
one, and had been in the house many years. But 
it had fitted to it an American ^combination’ 
lock, the secret of whicli could not now be found, 
as the lato owner w'as dead. 

The kind of workman wantod was proniised ; 
and then Richard King drove round by his club, 
m hope of meeting Iklajor Saverley. He wished 
t<) see him foi two purposes—first, to settle a. 
little l>ctting tiansaction in which King as usual 
WAS the loser; and second, to consult with the 
Major, as an experienced man of the world, how 
best to raise a sum of money should the sale 
prove unfruitful of its rej>uted diamonds. 

Rut he did not find the Major at the club; he 
tlierefoi'e W’rote him a letter, enclosing a cheque, 
and asking n waiter to give it to Major Saverley 
whenever he Rhould enter toe club ; then he 
drove to the station, ai>d so home to ITewle. 

Next morning Richard King was up early to 
receive the workman trom London, as he did not 
wish the servants t<» know the purpose of the 
man’s visit fie tlierelure led him directly to 
the study, where breakfast had been laid for 
him. 

After the workman had breakfasted, he pio- 
ceeded to exauiino the safe. It was a strong one, 
and lie expressed the opinion tliat lie would 
require to dnll the door of the safe in order 
to open the lock ; a course w liii h Richai-d King 
told him he waa quite free to take if he found 
it necessary. 

*I have bought u new safe,’ he explained, ‘so 
tlsat 1 shall not want to use the old one 
again.’ 

*Iu that case, sir,’ replied the man, ‘there will 
be tlie less difiiculty m opening it—no difiiculty 
at all.’ 

Richard King was in high snirits. The 
vision of the wealth which tlie sale oi all the 
I Slones in that casket would bring him com- 
pensatei! for the mortification of the inter* 
view at the vicarage ; indeed, his thoughts were 
so concentrated on the one object of obtaining 
possession of the treasure, that there was no 
room in his mhid tor anything else. 

‘Old Nick himself, sir,’ said • the mechanic, 
after toying with the combination tor a minute, 
‘couldn’t open one of these tMime unless he 
knew the figures.—But a drill,’ he added, settling 
down on one knee and commhncing to bore, ‘is a 
tool that overcomes most c’ them toinga’ 

It was tedious work, however, for the metal 
was hard and tliick. At last one hole was coni* 
pleted, and Richard‘King was stooping over the 
man, examining it, when the door of the study 
opened. He sprang round, sharply aiid angrily; 
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but the colour left his face aud his limbs twelve of quarto letter-paper j,’ but nStwitfastand- 
trembled when he encountered, a few feet from inp; tMs, Ite had to announce on the Slat of 
him, the stem eyes and set lips of tlie vicar of August that, ‘As we hawe no certainty of an 
Yewle. ■ . immediate supply of paper, we jauiiot promise 

_ a publication next week. , Quarto letter-paper at 

, ^ __ the time was being retailed at the rate of from 

SOME EARLY COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS, gjjj to eight shillings per quire; and when ladies 
Thm first paper published in Australia lies before went to the grocery store, they took with aiem a 
us-a news-iheet^ very badly printed on four f one end of which they put Urn tea 

« - 1 ^ ^ A * At ^ Ai « * they b()«d)t, and at tiie other their »ug5r. Paper 

p^es of fooUce]. ^per. At the top of t e first groc^ 

sheet, l>eneath its title, The Sydiiey Gazette aud Siuall wAuler, tlieii, that the numbWs of- 

New South Wales Advertiser,’ is a very nule tjie Gazette that a])peare(^ in war-time varied in* 
little wood-engraving, representing a ship witli a colour, texture, size, and material. Onc^ It h^d 
union jack, and an allegorical female figure seated to be printed on one side only of thin China 
on the shore. Around the cut is the legend, paper ; at anotli^ time, it apueared withdfit any 
* Thus we hope to prosper.’ mm gins, the printer’s type, wnich hful to keep its 


mtu'gins, the printer’s type, which hful to keep ito 


Amongst tfie official advertisements on the first frame, having come to the very edge. I 

page may he noticed the following instance of * Nor was scarcity hi papei' the only difficulty i 
paternal government: ‘ The Governor having with which •the printer-editor Ijjid to deal. Th® i 
permitted Mr Itohert Campbell to land four type was bad ; and ut times be bad to 'make hv 
thousand gallons of spirits fur the domestic use own yik—‘ one of the^mosl* ditficnlt*aud disagree* 
of the inhabitants, from the (JastU of Uoo^i able tasks that can possibly devolve to the print®? 

it will be divided in the following proportions— of a paper.’ Many numbers were in conee(|Ucnce 
namely, for the officei-s on the Civil J^stablish- almost illegible. • 

ment Oneludiug Supermtendont and Hlorekeeper), * Payment fur the pai>er, which was a sixpenny 
one thousiuid gallops; for naval and military one, miglit be made in copjier coin, giiiyi, or 
commissioned officers, one thousand gallons ; tor [ bills; but so great weix; the arrears that, in 1909. 
the licensetl people, one thousand gallons; t« be ; the editor refiised^to continue its publication till 
distributed to such por.sons as the Goveinor may Government interposed with his debtors.' 
think fit to grant permits to, one thousand gal- Pesulcs ‘ the invention and obtaining *of news,' 
Ions. —By commuiKi, W. N. Chai*man, Keeretary.’ i llie editor htul to distiibute the type, work th® 
Ships were neither fast%nor frequent in those , pajKjr ofl at press, and deliver 4 t to the Sydney 
days. The latest intelligence from home, given subscribers. Jt is not suipMsing tliat one mimb^ 
«t Sydney, in this new.sjiaper of March 5, 1803,; contained only twelve lines relating to the new® 
is that of a dreudlul fire that broke out at of New Soiitii Wales, and that the columns of 
Wuolwieli, nearly a year before, on the 20th of 1 another—with the exception of two lines of shit> 
May 1802. Nor were they large. The Castle of | news and four of market prices—were filled wittt 
Good Hoye^ witii its tonnage of only a thousand I advertisements and exceipts fi*om Knglish news* 


tons, is state<l to be * tlie hugest ship that has pnpe 
ever enterotl tins port,’ although several iiien-of- With its grand develnjmient into a demy <3^ 
war had l>een there. four ])agos of five cojiimns on Jamiaiy 1, 1824, 

Tlie tJazette’s ‘Notice 1o (Jorrespomlente’ is we must leave the checkered career of thia 
coucliod thus: ‘Two Slip Boxes will be put up pioneer newspaper. Its ink and type were still 
in the course of the ensuing week (one in front execrable, but they wci'e not woise than those 

of tlie Issuing Stores at Sy«lney, the other in a of its ‘brother typ(^ in the siSler Colony’ of 

window of the Court House at Paramatta) for Tasmania, the ‘ ilobait-Towu Gazette,’ and it® 
the reception of such Articles ol Information •us appearance in ite new form created quite a eensa* 
persons who arc possessed of the means may tion. Even the rival editor was struck with ^ton- 
think fit to contribute.’ ishment at the production of ‘such a monster 

The venture lived till 1843, and went through weekly,’ and inquired enviously how it was done, 
many vicissitudes. The lust number wAs pub- Tlie til's! newBpaj>er of Tasmania was a piU'frly 
lished on a Saturday; but for several years the Government publication, a quarto leaf, called 
journal appeared on Sunday, that the editor might ‘The Berwent Star and Va^ Bieineii’e Laud 
include ‘tlie whole of the ship news and other Intelligencer.’ It was printed for*^ few week® 

interesting matter for the preceding week.’ in 1810 under a tree in the wo6ds by ‘Messrs 

The printei-’s great difficulty was the scarcity Barnes arnl George Clark, Governor Collin® 
of paper. It was war-time, and communication having brought out a foolscap pi'ess, type, &c.* 
between England and her colonics was cut ofl for Ptditics being absolutely excluded'from its cem* 
months at a tune. Many articles of* commerce lan sideration, aneodotes and English news formed it® 
out altogether,*and others fetched fancy price® staple commodity, and towarils the end of the 
As early as 1805 an advertisement appeal'd in year it ceased to exist. 

the Gazette for** any quAitity of demy, medium, On Satur^y, June 1, 1816, Andrew Bent, *the 
folio post, or foolscap paper, for the use of print- Kianklinfof Tasmania,’ established under Qovesm- 
ing, and which, if by any accident from damp or ment authority, with Government reeources, and 
slight mildew, rendered unfit for writing, will with Government pay, *Tbe Hobart-Town 6a* 
answer the purpose.’ zette aud Southern ile]>orter.' The first numb^ 

The next year the editdr, who was also printer, consisted of two foolscap pages, and contained th® 
proprietor, and business niai«t^»Br, offered a ‘liberal official order, signed by J. £. LasceUea, Secretary, 
deduction to any subscriber furnishing papeiij respecting the birthday of George IIL 
namely, siiL sheets of demy, eight of foolscap, or pound oi fresh meat and half a pint of spii^ 
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are to be fiimiahedr to soldier^ and cqnstables, 
‘that their loyalty may be Suly maint^ed.' 
Several items of local Sews were also detailed in' 
it, and more tbdtt one onbedote not a little, coarse. ' 

As in the case of its. Sydney riv^, subscribers 
wefe dilatorj^ and ungenetous daring the early 
years of the (Gazette’s career, and it had to be 
j)rinted,with Wretched ink, at one time on ‘ com¬ 
mon Chinese paper, no more than half the size of 
foolsbap, and* of which two sheets were conse¬ 
quently obliged to be pasted ’together.’ 

L An' act of 1824 granted the'Tasmanian press 
'coinpaiative liberty and the editor, with the 
eiamge of the paper’s title to ' The Ilobart^Town 
Oazette and Van Diemen’s Land Advertiser,’ 
giandiasely declared, ‘ We esteem ourselves a 
beacon, placed by Divine gracioiisnoss on the 
awfully perilous coast of hiimaii frailty.’ 

The neat year, for calliiijt the (loveriior ‘ the' 
Oideonite of tyranny,’ he was (uraighed for libel, 
and coi^ucted. With hie impri-sonnieut the 
‘ Hobart-Towh Gazette ’ ceaped to exist. c 
< 

. IN THE Nick OF TIME. 
‘Well, sergeant-major, vliat do you tliiiik of 
*ouiiifew colonel?’ 1 asked tlic? senior noii-coin- 
missiomtfl officer of my ti-oop.juat as I reporttni 
myself, having returned ^>11 furlough* 

During iiiy absejice, our popular coimnanding 
officer. Colonel Needham, had 'exelianged willi 
Colonel itowlan^, of the 2 ad Plungers, as that 
regiment was about U> proceed h) India. The 
latter gentleman, therefore, had hejui gazt‘tted to 
the command of my regiment, the 12tu l)rag(H>n 
Guards, in which 1 held the rank of seigeant 
—which tlien occupied the l>arracks in the Mid¬ 
land county town of Snowborough. 

The troop sergeant-major, wlios^* name was 
Markham, looked black, and muttered something 
like an oath. He tinswered: ‘No goodl He’s 
, the hottest charactei’ tliat ever I came^ across. 
He’ll send the regiment to blazes before he’s 
done with it. Already there’s been a reguJai* 
upset. Captmift Gmves and Sandhurst have sent 
in their resignations, and so has Lieutenant 
Hills; they can’t stand his ways ; and no wonder. 
Tbertime you were away, Sergeants Wilson and 
Jones, besides four corporals, were tiled and 
reduced for offences that Colonel Needham would 
scarcely have thought it worth while to giv(i 
a reprimand for. A dozen men have been court- 
martialled, ,and |lie })oor fellows aie now in 
‘chokey* foi^ doing nothing tlwt I nni await* 
of. Several of tlie fellows have deserted; and 
aliout twenty whose fiiends can afford to shell 
out the needful have applied for discliai'ge by 
p^urchase. Matters are at present in a nice j^ickle. 
Lionel Howland is a warm specimen; blessed 
if I don’t think he’s off his bltwming head !’ 

‘ What sort of a man is he iri appearance V 

Tlie sergeant-major glanced out orthe window, 
and said ^ ‘ Why, there the gentleman is, talking 
to little Twloar.’ 

X looked in the direction indicated. Colonel 
Kowiand was a tall, smart-looking soldier, who 
kported 'a hi^^ dork waxed moustache. He was 
soittio^y ch^ting to the daintiest child of the 
Regiment, the 8 ix‘^year-old girl of our adjutant, 
.MrTreloar. 


‘ Colonel Rowland appears fond of that young¬ 
ster,’ continued Markham. ‘ He’s always m^inff 
her about barracks.—Oh, I forgot; I 4idii’t teu 
yo^i about our gallant commanding officer’s love 
afmir! 1 Ixdievc he’s a widower ; but he hadn’t 
been a week in the regiment before lie proposed 
to Captain Groves’s eldest daughter. The young 
lady—and I don’t blame hei—wouldn’t take it 
on, as X believe she’s engaged to her boitein, a 
baronet, who has lots of tin, and is a captain in 
tlie Foot Guards. Tliat, 1 think, was thtt begin¬ 
ning of the botlicT. Immediately, the colonel 
stai’ted annoying old Groves os much as he could; 
therefore the captain sent in his jiapers. The 
rest, of the officei's backed uji (iruves, who’s a 
first-rate sort, as you know. Now the lot cold- 
shoulder tlie colonel as much as they dare; he 
doesn’t seem chummy with one, excimtiiig Mr 
Trcloar. Well, as things go, nobody feels safe. 
You or I, old chap, might lose our 8 tn|>es and 
go Iwick gi'oonung, if old Rowland gets his knife 
into eitlier of us.’ 

Five mimiles later, us I was passing by the 
square in the direction of the nou-coinmissioned 
officers’ mess, a strident voice sung out ‘Sergeant!’ 
1 turned, and }>crceived (Jolonel Rowland, wlio 
had just step]*ed out of the (juartormasler’s 
stores. J saluted him, and stood to attention. 
Th*- coloiierh iVatuies wi’re mle, but strikingly 
handsome. His eyes were dark and juercmg, 
but still a trille r<*stlesH, as it struck me at the 
time, lie asked curtly ; ^ What is jour name?’ 

‘ Thompson, colonel^ 1 i-epiied. 

‘ llt»w i-s It that I luiveii'l seen you before V 

‘Just conu‘ off furhmgli, colonel.’ 

The officer surveyed me critically, and said : 
‘Get your hair cut at once!’ Then turning on 
his heel, he walked away. 

With exceeding alacrity I 8 <»uglit out the 
regimental barher, and had the operation per¬ 
formed. 

That niglit Colonel Rowland, with a vicious 
expi'ession on Ins face, accompanied by Adjutant 
Treioar, marched mto one of our tm)]> stables 
while the men were busily engaged in grooming. 
Suddenly he stojiped and inquired: ‘Avho’s ser¬ 
geant-major of this ti*(K)p V 

Sergeant-major Mai'Kliam, colonel,’ I answered. 

‘ Bring him to me.’ 

A moment later, Markham stejiped forwaid. 

Boiuting to a horse’s kit, Colonel Rowland 
{isked : ‘ Where are the stirrup loatheiii belonging 
to that saddle V 

‘At the saddleris* shop for repaiis, colonel,’ 
replied Markham. 

‘Then why did you not procure substitutes? 
1 had an order entei’ctl in the order-book a 
day or two ago that each kit should be kept 
comjdete. You have neglected vour duty by 
not attending**to my mandate in this instance.— 
Mr 'Treioar, send tliis sergeant-m^jor to his room 
under arrest—Who’s senior sergeant ? ’ 

‘ I am, colonel,’ 1 repRed. •* ^ 

‘ Then see about these leathers immediately.’ 

In a few minutes I procufed the articles from 
the quartermaster’s stom Just as the tinimpet 
sounded ‘ Leave stables,’ up marched the colonel, 
who looked to see tlmt the leatliers were in 
, ^ace. Then he tiif'ned to me and said: ‘ You 
nave got your hair cut V 
I ‘Yes, coIoneL’ 
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‘Quite right I like a man who attends to 
my orders at once.—Yes, it’s cut, But deuced 
b^ly cut, all the same. Was the barber sober 
at the time V . • 

‘ Ye^ coloneU 

‘If he had been intoxicated, and you had 
neglected y.ohr duty by not putting him in the, 
guard-r(y)iu, I should have had you tried by 
court-martial. No shirking the obli^tions per¬ 
taining to discipline with me—remember that!’ 

In the pettifc^ing fashion just illustrated, 
Colonel Rowland constantly got a lot of good 
men into trouble, and, consc(jUently, nearly drove 
the regiment, to the verge of mutiny. Some of 
the oldest non-commissioned oflicers and troopers 
he accused of awkwardness, and wnt them to 
,do the goose-step on the s(]uare with tlie recruits. 
His drilling ot the i*egiment was incessant and 
tedious. It being jnst after harvest, the colonel' 
obiain(Hl the jtermission of various fanners to i 
exercise in tlieir fields, and ofUm wti wciv nii- ‘ 
necessarily biken miles dishuit for the pnriioso 
of performing evolutions. Besides, the colonel 
evinced great, w.tlicitude about, the clotliing; and 
by assiduously finding fault liert'. and there, had 
a large projiorlion of tlie memlxTH of the corj)s 
under 8top])ag(*.H for new articles of t.ogg(‘ry. 

By reason of the intercession of Adjutant 
Treloar, Markham was let off with a severe 
reprimand. About a week later, however, the 
uiifortunate fellow was ‘jmt on the shelf’—the 
military slang term fof being placed under arrest 
—for another alleged ti^miHiry breach of dis¬ 
cipline, and Irietl and mluced. 

Rninonrh \v(5iv now rife tliat tlio ecc.entricitie8 
of Cloloiiel lb)\vland had been brought under 
the notice of the Horse (ruard.s authorities, ainl 
that the worthy otticer might likely be aiisjieiided 
m his coimnand, ju'ior b» his conduct Iniing 
reported u])on by a co\irt of nnjuiiy. 

‘Cdd Bedlam,’ os the men had nicknamed the 
colonel, had a curious habit of iiaciiig alKiut 
until tlie small-hours in front of tin*, officers’ 
house, which it may be inentioiM-d was •biiilt 
at riglit angles with the wing m which the 
stables and troop-rooms were located. 

One briglit moonlight night I was in charge 
of the guaid, ‘juid liiui just visitexl the senti'ies 
at two P.M., when I was startleil by the sharp 
crack of a ride. Imagining that some man had 
committed suicide, 1 calletl on a tile of the 
guard and rushed off to investigate the matter. 
At once I was coiifrontid by <‘olonel Rowland, 
who was terribly excited. ' ‘Sergeant,’ he almost 
screamed, ‘you heard that report? Some mis- 
ert^ant ha.s attempted tf> assassinate me I The 
bullet passed within a fi!W inches of my head. 

I saw the flash from that window—there! ’ and 
he pointed in the dire>ction of one of my own 
troop-rooms. ‘Quick; get a light of some kind, 
and oring all your spare men 1 ’ 

I hastily summoned the remainder of the 
guard, and imshing acn^s to the wing, snatched 
a lantern from one of the stable sentries. 
Headed by tlie frantic Colonel Rowland, we 
mslud uji-stairs and Entered the 8U8})ected room. 
The men had been awakened by the report close 
to their ears, and were in partiidly dress¬ 

ing, with the view of exanflning into the mystery, 

‘ Where is the villain?’ roared Colonel Rowland. 

* I ’ll have the scoundrel hanged or sliot 1 ’ 


Markham, wBP was at l^s dut^ as private, 
said: ^ My* impression is that the snot was fir^ 
'from me vmttda outsidejSeir.’ 

The oolonel gabbed the lanteij^ from me witli > 
the intention of inspecting that region, when 
the candle toppled cjyer and was extinguished. 
There was a warm couple of minutes of stamping 
and swearing on the part of the excited*officer, 
until a trooper struck a lucifer. A caruino was 
discovered lying on the veranda.* Hie colonel 
eage.rly snatched it*up, and field the butt to* 
the light to examine the number. ‘5^, by- 
Jove I’ he yelled. ‘ Wlio^’s^03?’ ^ ^ 

‘My carbine, sir,’answered Markham, without’ 
hesitation. ‘It must liave been taken from tlie 
rack!’ * 

‘You lift, yon murderer !’*refipoiided the officer. 
—‘ Here, you men of the guard, seize the villain; 
take him to the c^Ijh and clap him .in irons, 
--By Jove,* that •was your rev^^nge, was it? you 
assassin you, because 1 liad you reduced 
being ignorant of yo^^* duf^ I—Away with liim r 
At that instant a voice from behind the crowd 
of men grow'hd : ‘ Cupse you, you tyrant! 'Who¬ 
ever liivd the shot, it was a pity lie miased you 1’ 
‘Mutiny, rank mutiny, by Heaven 1’ shouted 
Oolonel Rowland. ‘ I command you to^ poin^ 
the fellow out who spoke just now 1’ • 

There was dead silence ; not one o£#the men 
I’e^oiidcd. 

The <*(*lonel went on : ‘I’ll give tdh guineas 
to whoever U*ll« me tlie name of the villain I’ 

But the proflered l)ribc wa8»of no avail; and 
the troopers, who were minus their shoes, slipped 
quietly i»ack^ their cots.* 

‘We shall see, we shall see R lulled Uie officer 
viciously. 

Poor Markham, who doubtless thought it usc- 
le®j to protest, wjw conducted by the men of 
the guard to a (tell, and there, by the personal 
direction of Oolonel Rowland, was put in 
irons. 

The colonel did not return to his quarters; 
he seftled down by the guardroom fire. The 
men of tbe guard did not attempt to sleep, but 
sat on licnches in sil^pce. • 

Privately, 1 sent word to tbe regimeptai ser¬ 
geant-major, who knocked up Mr Treloar. That 
oltictT came promi>tly R) the guardi-oom^ He 
endeavoured to jiei’suiide the colonel to go to bis 
rooms; but. the latter peremptorily declined. 
Then tlie adjutant seated himself beside hitf 
distracted commamlcr. I'licy indulged but little 
in conversation. Sometimes Oolonel Rowland 
asked a few (piestions about litfle Miss Daisy. 
But at intervals his brow grfew dark, as his 
mind seemed to revert to the outrage, and he 
would mutter between his teeth: ‘The mur¬ 
derous villains ; we shall see, we i^iall see 1’ 

When it was bri»ad daylight, I was ordered 
to accompany the officers to tlie spot where the 
colonel had been when the shot was fired at 
him. On* making a minute examination we 
found Miat tlie bullet had touched the gravel 
some distance off, and bad ricoebetted. Follow¬ 
ing up the line of fire, we discovered Hiat the 
missile liad flattened against tlie farthest ex¬ 
tremity of the front wail of the officers* house. 
With a grim smile, Colonel Rowland picked 
up the battered piece of lead and placed it in 
his pocket. 1 
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[Dm. so, 1000. 


Just after the arallection of* the ,report9 at gust. I was dead tired by reason of my previous 
stable roU-oall at six that morning, the regilieuW, night’s vigil, and did not feel in humour for 
OTderly sergeant-major ^jame over to the guard- goiM out to drill. 

room and said%o me: fEingwood of yonr troop tTruiapetor, sound “Boot and saddle,’” the 
is absent. He answered his name all right last regimental sergeant-major sung out of the' orderly- 
ni^it. Must have broken eut of barracks. room ; then he said to me : ‘ ifergeant Thompson, 

‘ The fellow who fired the shot, for a fiver t’ get your men ready to be relieved.’ 

I said Ig myself. . When the ‘ fall in ’ sounded, there was, con- 

Uingwo^d was a desperate man, of a reputed trary to general anticiimtion, no parade, and 
revengeful niAurfr He was .one of the lot whom eoiiseipientty no close inspection of overalls and 
tlie colonel had ' been instrumental in getting cajw. Colonel Eowland sirajily marched ‘ us off, 
|iCourt-martialled, and.he had only been released and when barracks were cleared, we broke into 
from prison a day or two previously, 'fliat he a swinging tisit. I was sergeant of the advanced 
might have attempted to commit minder wemed guard, and the colonel left his proper jilace 
to me very proliable. (Later, it transpired that at the head of the regiment, and rode just 
the absentee had made oil' with' a suit of plain ahead of me, to direct the file of men who 
dothes belonging to iin officer’s servant who slept were lending. In spite of the heavy mist, I 
in his room.) t , , could perceive that he selected an out-of-the-way 

Stepping over to my troop stab(p, 1 called road, and made for the high ground that lies 
the oldest soldiec aside and dtked *him whom to the north of the town of Snowborough. Tlie 
ffee troopSrs suspected.' colonel, who frequently consulted a map which 

‘Why, Biiigwood, 'of eonrse, sergeantf he he held in hi.s hand, shouted alternate com- 
aiiswered. ‘ He had been tellin’ the fellows as mands to the trumpeter to soiuid ‘ Walk ’ or 
’ow he would try sdmething on !’ ‘Trot.’ When, as near as I could guess, we had 

“■And what is the feeling of the men V , traversed a distance of seven or eight miles from 

Tffie trooper replied emphatically : ‘ A feelin’ barracks, ho drew rein, and attentively examined 
(that i thonglit IM a never come across in this a rudely constructed gate that gave entrance 
good old regiment, as used to be, while 1 was to a field on irar right. ‘ Halt!’ he immediately 
m it. Tlie whole lot say, “Bad luck to Ring- eriefi to the attendant trunqietcr; then he said 
wood for,takin’such a dullin’aim !” That will to me: ‘Sergeant, dismount, and tlirow open 
give you an idea of what the feelin’ is, mu- that gate.’ 

geant I’ ' When I had performed that operation, the 

-This‘killiiig-nesuinrder’sentiment was lament- eoloiiel m,archod the ivgimcnt into the field of 
able in the extreme; still, I could baldly wonder stiiblile, and ordered it, on the move, to form 
at It. ' in column of siniadrons. 

Another surprise of this day of surjirrses. ('olonel Howland now shouted to tlie adjutant: 
Captain Groves, wlio had been on leave prior ‘Mr Treloar, i wish you particularly to remain 
to being gazett^ out, reported bimself within by that gate until furtber orders from me; the 
barracks, having received, as we afterwards aster- senior lieutenant will take your place.’ 
tained, a War Office mandate to return to bis ‘Very well, colonel,’ replied the surprised 
duty in tlie regiment. When Colonel Rowland adjutant; ‘hut as the fog is so dense, can I 
was informed Slat his autlejrity had thas been have a trumpeter with me to warn you in case 
set aside in tlie matter, he was transported with a cart or other vehicle enters the field ?’ 
fury. He construed it into an augury of further ‘ Cbrtainly,’ said the commanding officer; tlien 
changes that concerned him personally. he thundered : ‘ Form line on the leading squad- 

'The officers ftere early Mstir, and stood in ron!’ 
little knots about the barrack square, discussing To our front the ground fell gently ; but ex- 
Hie subject of the attempt that had been made cepting a dismal expanse of stubble, notbing 
I to take the commanding officer’s life. was visible outside the distance of a Irandred 

About ten o’clock the weather suddenly clianged; and fifty yards or tliereabouts. When we had 
a drizzling shower fell, and a dense white fog moved forward a good distance the command 
'settled down. All at once the colonel made ‘Halt; dress!’ was given. 

his appearance. As the compliment due to liim, How well J remember the appearance of the 
the sentry turtied fhe .guard out; hut the officer regiment at that particular moment! I was on 
peremptorily 'bade fliem ‘ turn in.’ His face the extreme right, and I could perceive Captain 
was indeed a study; its expression, as it appeared Groves in tlie centre, m front of the squadron 
to me, was 'tliat of a delight almost fendisli. of direction—though beyond him the features 
He shouted to the trumpeter, ‘ Sound “ Orderly of the line of officers were hardly recognisable, 
sergeants.” ’ A minute later, the barracks re- Away in front loomed the figures of the colonel 
«mnded with Hie ‘ call.’ ‘ ‘ and trumpeter,’ the men and horses seeming to 

Then the colonel entered the orderly-room, be of preternatural size. Suddenly the colonel 
which was next door to the guaidrooii;, disajijieared ahead, and Jhe trumpeter remained. 

‘What’s up?’ I asked an orderly, when the A jiaiise of a minute or two, and the thud of 
business for vraich the summons had liefti issued the lioofs of the colonel’s horse was heard as 
,;,was over. He answered: ‘Old Bedlam has ho galloped uji and resumed his place. 

• ordered a mounted jiarade for aU hands; light ‘Walk, march!’ he shohted. ‘Trot,’ ‘Gallop,’ 
■dgUl.^vriHi caps and jackets; bandfsmen to fall rang out the trumpet in miccession. Then 
■.Ja with their trqops, without instruments; dis- Colonel Rowland w^lj shrieked ‘Charge 1’ a 
mounted men to lake over the guard, of which command which was “instantly aooompanfel by 
, the sergeant cook is to be in command.’ tlft inspiriting trumpet call. 

‘Gib confound the thing 1’ I muttered in dis- The regiment thundered down the slope in 
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magnificent style and with a terrible impetus, that, precipice c(tir frenzied# colon^,^^en he 
It was a lot^ charge, much longer than was ^ve ^ command to charge, intend^ to sweep 
customary. "Hie situation was novel, con- the whole regiment, wheil every man and horse 
sidering the bank oi thick white mi^ ah^^d. • would have been dcoie to death I # 

Sudifenly an ^nist^d vf)ici 0 from the rear Certain marks on the map found on his person 
cried : * Halt* for Heaven’s sake—halt! ’—a com- showed that he luus^ well have matured his 
mand which was followed by the three-note torrible I'he ^ot fired at Uie madman 

trumpet doulnh^ss accelerated his design of wj^lesale 

Obedi&tly, the well-trained regiment jjulled luuriier; and, as has been described, be was 
up in a few horses’ lengths. specially favoured by, the thick ^list. ‘As it was, 

‘About; march 1’ and every snorting horse he fell the only victim to his homd scheme., 
was turned, and in liiggledy-piggledy fasliion we The awe-strici^ii ofticers found the mapgledi 
moved to the rear, up the huh The commands bodies of man and charger at the bottom •! the' 
came from Adjutant Treloar, who appeared in cliff. The horse tliey stripped of its trappings; 
a condition of tx>rribie excitement. And strange, then tlnj carcase was dragged to tlie adjacent 
not a word of remonstrance from Oedonei Row- rapid river aiid 4 )ushed into tlie water. It was 
land! never heard of again. • 

A whispered communication from the adjutant ^ Colonel Rowland’s corpse was bom© to the 
to Captain Grovej^, and tlic latter officer started nearest farmhouse, where the only procurable 
and turned as pale as dcatli. Then in tremulous vehicle, a caA;, woe rccjuisitionedi and the remains 
accents, betokening considerable emotion, he were conveyed to lanucks. *• « 

shouted : ‘ Officers, fall out I ’ The maniac’s desipi to tove Adjbtant Treloar 

When he had rctirt*d a good way up the from tlie luiivcraal destruction—probably 
field, we formed up in pioper order. The regi- reason of his affection for thaff genUeinan’s litHe 
mental sergeant-major took the command, aiid daughter—^j>roved, j)rovideiitially, to be the means 
marched the regiment home to Imrracks. As of our escape. 

■we tiled out of the field, the gjite was h<*ld Shortly after ye were ranged in the Jleld,, 
open for us by a stolid-looking, middle-aged the rustic before alluded to approached •Mr 
rustic. Some of llie troojiera atldressecl chaftng Treloai* and warned him about tlie dtng^oiu 
remarks to tlie yokel; but at the time we little situation of tlie rock, on account of |he mist, 
knew what we had 1 o l»e tliankfiii to him for ! Tlie alaimed adjutant at once divined the fiendish 
On our return,‘Stablbs’was sounded, and soon intention of the insane colonel; also why he 
all tlie men were busy grooming. There was himself had been singled owt for salvation* 
no sign of any of the officers, and I luid my Then, aixompanied by the trumpeter—wlio did 
suspicions that sometliing wjw wrong. I was not luiur the^collcxjuy with the rustic—^lie 
more than astonished when Markham suddenly loped after the regiment^ and literally Stiatched 
made his appearanci*^ it from the jaws of death by calling a halt 

* Uulloa 1’ I cried, ‘ who let you out V just in tlie nick of time! 

‘ R(deased by order of Captain Groves 1’ That rustic never knew what service he had 

‘What about the colonel, then T rendered to justify an anonyinpus gift of a hun- 

*We won’t be troubled with him any more; dred poiuids—subscribed by tlie grateful officers 
and I can’t help saying, a good job, too. 1 —which enabled him Jbo start a mUksliop and live 
have just got the news from the orderly-ipom happilv ever afterwards, 

clerk.—i)iu yon see tliat fannei*’s cart that «was At the coroner’s inquest on the body of Colonel 
driven to the door of the officers’ house just. Rowland, the evidence of the I’egimental surgeon 
now? Well, it conlained the colonel’s dead was considered satisfectory. It* was partially 
body! His hoi'se came down with him at the true; and was to the effect that deceased’s horse 
charge, and he broke his nock !’ • had come down with him, which liad the result 

This intelligence speedily spread all through of breaking liis neck. A verdict was retivned 
the stabh's, ana tiie U'oojjers looked sobered and accordingly. 

thougliiful. Rut it could not lie denied tliat Witli military honours, the coffin was taken 
there was but little regret felt for the untimely to Snowborough railway statiom and then 
death of our commanding officer, as all were des^tched by train to the residence of the 
relieved with the knowlexl^^e that the reign of dead officer’s brother. • , 

terror which he liad instituted liad come to Kext Gazette Intimated that Mafor Anderaon, 
an end. a very popular officer, who liad* l)een on sick- 

Oue incident that afternoon, however, touched leave during all the commotion, hud obtained 
the hearts of all who witnessed it. Poor little the colonelcy of the co^; also Captain Groves 
Daisy Ti'eloar, who, somehow or other, liad heard became major; and Mr 'Treloar, (captain, 
the news, sobbed bittei’ly while She was being The reauced* non-commissioned offiem® were 
led by lier fathui* to his quarters. reinstated ; men und^ sentence got the re¬ 

mainder of ^eir terms of punishment remitted, 
It VOS year^ later before I heard the true and matters regimental went on in a very satis- 
story of that awful morning, as the officers for factory fdihion. 

long kept the matter a close secret X shudder About the mysterious shot fired at Oolong 
still when I think of it • Rowland? Well, Ringwood, who had managed 

At the end of the field, in the direction in to reach York, admitted in a letter to 

which we moved, there *iB a rock overhanging a late comraao that he was the guilty party, 
the bed of the river beneath^ whkh has a sheer The fellow considerately sent word to Hiat effect 
unbroken descent of about sixty feet! The onl^ so that nobody else might be punished for the 
protection Was a slender one-railed fence. Over offence. 
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. 4rnd Dtiiay Trelo*^ 1 She gr6w up a fine mrJ, 
and married a captain in tlie royal Wyyf Her 
wedding presents, givto by the officers of ours* 
espeoiaUy thoH 'who wem in -the ranks* on that 
a\rful mornings- werOrWerb and oostly. AU were 
fiily cognisant of the fact,tliat l^y reason of mad 
Colonel Howland’s fondness for I>er, she was 
indir^ly the means of her father being luckily 
enabled to call ‘Halt!* just as we were rushu^ 
forward to cOl'taip^dealh. 

A FIND OF OLD^CHINA. 

A PBRlon of about one hundred and fifty yeare 
has now elapsed since the Swedish barque (hteborg^ 
in full sail for Europt?, encountered U heavy gale 
when nearing the ebast of Sweden, struck upon 
a dangerous rock, foundered, and became a total, 
wreck. She was the propeity of an association 
of .merchants of •’DoUienburg, *iid was returning 
from Cii^na laden with a cargo of silk, silver, tea, 
and R great quantify ofi- valuable articles of 
Chinese manufacture, including upwards of thirty 
thousand blue-and'-white Ihiiia bowls of different 
shapes and sizes. „ 

About twenty-five years ago a diver named 
Bouki made un attempt to’ raise the cargo, but 
only succeeded in bringing to the surface a small 
quantity of china, most of which was broken 
when blasting portions of the wrecked ship in 
order to get access to the silver and more valu¬ 
able articles. Some of these were eventually 
recovered ; but tlieir value was not nearly sulli- 
c^nt to defray the expenses of the 

undertaking, which was tlierefore abruptly aban- 
doneil. 

Ten years after this the idea was conceived 
by an English merchant of raising by means 
01 divers the greater pirt of these bowls, an<l 
disposing of them to dealere in curiosities, con¬ 
noisseur^ and collectors of old china. He suc¬ 
ceeded in floating a company, secured the neces¬ 
sary diving apparatus, and the work was com¬ 
menced and carried oji with great care and in 
a very ente^rising spirit, the result exceeding 
all expectations. During-<^he first few weeks, 
however, the divers found nothing but pieces of 
breken china, and were unable to bring to ihe 
surface any articles of value. The top deck of the 
vessel had been blown right off by the blasting 
operations of previous divers, and the secoiul 
deck had fallen in, causing considerable damage 
to the pottery ware. The divers weie compelled 
to dig seven^pr eight feet into the clay to enable 
them to reach, some portions of the cai^o, and 
&eir task was rendered still more difficult 
owing to the splinters of broken pottery, which 
frequently cut their Imnds, althougli they were 
provided with suitable gloves for the work. 
At last their arduous efforts wer6 rewarded with 
success, and many thousands of unbroken china 
articles were brought to the surface, consisting 
principally of plates, teacups, and bowls of 
various designs ami qualities. A smalf* quantity 
of silver-plate was also discovered, which was 
evidently intended for the royal family of 
Sweden, as it was embellished witH the monogram 
of Frederick I. A great number of the teacups 
were particularly fine and elegantly shaped, being 
almost equal to glass in transparency. 

it had, no doubt, been intended to smuggle in 


portion of the pottery ami silver ware, as the 
divers tound that many hundreds of these articles 
werft carefully hidden away fn the hold of the 
Vessel.' ^here is even a trad^ion in ^he neigh¬ 
bourhood thui the Goteboi'y was purposely inti 
aground by the officers and. crew; gnd it is 
believed that many vi^luables were iremoved 
from the ship soon after she struck upon < the 
rock. The bulk of the cargo was, ,*however, 
ultimately brought to England, and the market 
literally ilooiieil with these blue-and-white’bowls. 

It was at tins time that the rage for old 
and oriental china was at its height. ■ Con¬ 
siderable excitement was created by the strai^e 
discovery of these thousands of curious bowls ; 
and the interest attaching to the fact of their 
having remained for so many years beneath ihe 
sea, together with the dangers and difficulties 
which attended their recovery, caused them at 
first to realise high prices as curiosities. CJn- 
I'ortunately, however, for the promoters of the 
scheme, the craze, which was then at its zenith, 
commenced to decline rapidly, and the financial 
iCKult of the enteiprisc proved so disiistrouK that 
the company was thrown into liquidation. 

The bowls, a laige quantity of which still 
remain in the possession of curiosity dealers and 
collectors, can now be purchased at a merely 
nominal price, many of them with the shells 
ami seaweed still adhering. A lot of valuable 
oak-planks were also recovered, which were not 
at all danmge<l by the w'ater, and these have 
since been .sold at lv<gh prices to coimoissciu's 
and munuiactured into art furniture. 

Such is the brief hirtory of u great enterprise, 
in which many men riskeU their lives and thou¬ 
sands of pounds were expended, Tlie reconl of 
tiie cargo can be found in the ship’s jiaper-s, which 
are preserved in the Museum of Gothenbui^ 
The rock on which the barque w^ wrecked has 
since been named ‘ UotesborgsLTundet,’ and a full 
account of the recovery of the cargo was pub¬ 
lished in the Swedish newspaper CJoichorifK Posten 
of the year 1875. Though the thrilling details of 
the occurrence were then the subject of con¬ 
siderable interest and excitcinciit, they have long 
since sunk into complete oblivion. 


A ZETLAND WINTER. 

Now firowus t)»e sun-god on the Northland «lark, 
And turns awa; the brightness of his &ce 
From hill, and shore, and sea a dreary space, 

And stills the gladsome singing of the lark. 

Now lies tile Northland ail, snow-sheeted, stark, 
And steel-ooW skies are ever steejied in Night, 
Save wheie the moon-elves dance in silver light, 
And gleaming stars the rapt eye’s limit mark. 

Hence comes it that the fiery NorthUnd heart 
Is touched with Sorrow, and the tale of doom, 

And sings the Winter^s deep encircling gloom, 

In living words, whence fioul-fi»*e8 glowing, dart; 
That mighty thoughts, Itk^^ wild Auroras, sweep, 
And fling their splendours o'er the Northern ])eep. 

‘ J. 3, Haldane Bcrgsss. 
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THE LAST YEARS OF SIR WALTER. 

A FRE«H impetus will be given to the study of 
the writings and the life of Sir Walter Soott by 
the recent publication of hia private .Journal. It 
has been i'»«ued and most admirably edited by 
Mr David IJougbis, Ediubui^h. The Journal 
covers the pcnod from November 20, 1825, to 
April H), 1832—the year of his death. The 
original consists of ivtp sniall quarto volumes 
bound in vellum, and f^jriiished with strong 
locks. The manuscript is closely written on 
both ei<los, and towards the end, remarks the 
editor, shows painful evidence of the idiysical 
prostration of the writer. 

The beginning of the Journal towards the close 
of the year 1825 coiiH'ides singularly with the 
approach of the great finauciul calamity which 
wrecked Scott’s fortune and <larkeneJ the re¬ 
maining years of his life. Ills career up till 
that tiiite hud been of great brilliancy. Thera is 
nothing like it in tlie annals of literature. From 
early manhood he had worked with his ]ien. 
He had collectoil the BuUa<h of the Borders and 
published them, and done other literary wort, 
before he gave to the world the ‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel’ in 1805. He was then thirty-four 
years of age—showing that his genius, like bther 
strong ami vigorous growths, was slow in matur¬ 
ing. The ‘Lay’ cauglit the'ear of the world at 
once. Its splendid panorama of Border chivalry 
and Boptler romance opened up to the public a 
new source of intellectual pleasure. So decided 
was the success of the ‘ Lay ’ that Constable the 
! publisher offered its aiithor one thousand guineas 
j for the next p^m, ‘Marmion,’ without having 
seen a line of the manuscript. When, in 1808, 

I the layer poeii# did appear—like the ‘Lay,’ in 
a magnificent quarto form, price a guinea and 
a half—two thousand copies were disposed of in 
less than a month. lt*n' 0 uld be interesting to 
know what poet of the present day could make 
such a venture with such snci^/sss. 

Other poems followed, and it was not until th^ 
passionate verso of Byron had taken possession 
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of thg public taste that Reott felt his time was 

come to retire from this field of effort Th* 
result, in 1814, was the novel t)f ‘ WaVerley,* the 
fii>t of a series of stories winch are all but 
unequalled in prose fiction for the strength iiid 
veraatility of creative power displayed by «tlie!r 
author. Until 1825,. Scott held the fielc^in fliis 
department of literature.. In that-year nlao the 
great shadow of disaster began to ilra^ around 
liim. He, with .his printers ami publisher—the 
Ballantynes and Constable respictively—had for 
yeara «*arnc<l on a system of doing business which 
was fraught >)yth much danger to all concerned. 
The novels had been so successful that the? indi¬ 
viduals concerned in their production foresaw 
nothing but continued prosperity, and they 
heavily forestalled the profits. Tliey were 
spending their money, in fact, before,, it was 
earned. Scott had purchased Abbotsford and 
other properties at high prices, ami at the time 
when tlie failure occurred he had received ten 
thousand pounds (in bills) for three new novels, 
no*^ a line of any of%vhich was written. It is 
ea««y, of course, for us all to be wuse after the 
event ; but this clearly was a hazardous of 
doing business. At length in January re26, 
Hurst and Robinson, tlie London agents of 
Constable, collapsed, and with them went down 
not only Constable and the Ballantyn'es, but 
Scott himself—he being fonnd,«in tl^ long run, 
personally responsible for the enq^mous debt of 
£1.30,000. This painful event overshadows the 
whole of the Journal which Scott shortly before 
had begun to keep, and gives to the most of it 
a tincture of sadgioss and melancholy.* 

The first note of trouble is soiinded under date 
November 22^1825. ‘Here,’ he says, Ms matter 
for a May ^morning, but much fitter for a 
Novembe^^one. The general distress in the mty 

•As the readers of Lockhart’s ‘Life of Soott’ are 
aware, that bi^|grapher has drawn largely from the 
entries in the Jounud now printed in full, so that it is 
difficult in making quotations to avoid occasionally 
reprodudng in paH what appeared in Lo^dtharfs pages 
fifty years ago. 
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jjLoudonl has affectetPH. & R, Cpnstabje’e agents, pathetically j *l feel my dogs’ feet on my knees, 
shtrald they ^0, it is not likely that Constubfe c^ ,1 hear them whining and seeking me every- 
stand, an<l such an ev&t would lea<l to grgat where.—This is nonsense, hut it is what tliey 
distress and perplexity on the part of J. ft. would do could they know how things are. 
[James Bellantyne] antPjhyself. Thank Ood, I Poor Will liaidlaw! poor Tom Pnrdie! this will 
nave enongb at least to pay«Torty shillingB in the be news to wring your heart, and many a poor 
pound,, taking matters at the very worst, hut fellow’s besides, to whom my prosperity was daily 
much (ffetress and inconvenience must be the con- .bread.’ 

sequence. •! had a lesson in 1814 which should Further on, under the same date, ana in the 
have done ffoofl upon me, but success and abund- midst ot‘ conflicting thoughts, he says:'‘An odd 
ance erased it from my .mind.^ But this is no thought strikes me: When I die, will the 
Gime for journalising ami moralising either. Journal of these days be taken out of the elwny 
Kece^ity is like a soiii^faced cookinaid, and I a cabinet at Abbotsfoid, and read as the transient 
turnspit *whom she has ere now. If pout of a man worth £00,000, with wonder that 

“ Woodstocl^’ [which he was then writing] can the well-seeming Baronet shoidil ever have ex- 
be out by 26th Jamyiry, it will do much, and-it perienced such a hitch? Or will it be found in 
is po^ible. . . « Could* not wril-e to purpose for some obscure lodging-house, where the decayed 
thusk-coming fancies ; tlie wheel would not turn, son of chivalry 1ms hung up liis scutcheon for 
easily, and cannot be forced.’ . some 208. a week, aiul where -one or two 

But tbe financial situation Vas found to bo old friends will look grave and whisper to 


tSie same weakness, whicli; before he was fifty, 
brought on mortal symptoms. The poox major 


other creditor—Sir William Forbes, the banker 
—finally averted thib affront. Sir William ])aid 


had been rather a free liver. But my father, the I the^amount in question, some £2000, an<l*ranked 
most abstemio^ of men save when the duties of for it only as an oidinai’y creditor. Scott did 
hospitality required him be very moderately not know of this act of genei'osity till some time 
free with his bottle, and that was very seldom, after. Nor was all his trouble at an end even 
had the same weakness which now annoys me, then, for in May of that year his wife, Lady 
and^ie, 1 think, was not above seventy when cut Scott, died at Abbotsford. 

off. Square the odds, and good-night, Sir Walter, Jiut no calamity could abate Scott’s zeal in the 
about sixty. I care not, if I leave iny name use of bis jien for the resuscitation of his estate, 
unstained and my family properly scUled. >^1 In 1827, he published, l>e8i<les numerous review^ 
est I'iayme* &c., the first senes of ‘The Chronicles of the 

His prophecy Was fulfilled ; he was only sixty- Canongate,’ and tlic*‘Tales of a Grandfather;’ 
one when he /lied. In the meantime the com- in 182H, ‘The Fair Maid of Perth,’ and other 
mercial crisis was maturing, and Scott soon found works ; m 1829, ‘Anno of Geierstein,’ a ‘History 
that he wbuld have to borrow £10,(KX) upon of Scotland,’ and the third series of ‘ Tales of a 
his estate of. Abbotsford, if, indeed, he might Grandfather;’in 1830, he issued many volumes 
not have to yield up the estate altogether, on varioussuWeets; in 1831, came‘Count Robert 
Abbotsford was very dear*to hifti. ‘I was,’ he of Paris’ and ‘Castle Dangerous.* Along with 
writes on December 18, ‘to have gone there on all this mass of work, he found^ime to issue a 
Saturday in joy and prosperity receive my collected edition of his novels, furnished with 
^enda My dogs will wait for me in vain. It prefaces and notes by his own hafid. Altogether, 
. 18 foolish—but the thoughts of parfing from these were years of stupendous effort, 
those dumb creatures have moved me more than The Journal of this period is full of interest, 
4kiiy of the painful refiections I have put down, both peraonal and literaly. It gives us a great 
things 1 I must get them Jcind masters, deal of insight into his methods of thinking and 
TheS'e My be yet those who, loving me, may working; an<l with all the melancholy that per- 
love my dog because it has been mine.—I must vades its entries, thite is ever and anon a bnght 
end thhbW I aUall lose the tone of mind witli ^lash of humour lighting up the gloom, or a pnt 
wlikh Tn#** should meet distress,’ ^ Then he adds quotation or an apt story to torn awfty the sting 


i^nch worse Jthnn Scqtt had anticipated, and he each other, “ Poor gentleman,” “A well-meaning 
joined in a bond for £5600 for the relief of man,” “ Nobotly’s enemy but his own,” “ Thought 
Hursi and ^obinsop. Tliis transaction, which he his parts could never wear out, ’ “ Family poorly 
thought at the time would go fur to end all diffi- left,’’ “ Pity he took that foolish title." Who can 
cutties, had a temporarily cheerful effect on hia answer this question ?’ 

8piri^ and onDecember 7 he writes: ‘ I have much The result of the crash was that Scott, as 
' to ^ffifort me in the present aspect of my tamily. alrcjuly state<l, was left with a debt to pay of 
My eldest son, imlependeiit in fortune, united to £1.‘}0,000. At this time he was busy with 
an «.ffecnonate wife, and^of good hopes in his pro- ‘ WlSodstock ’—a novel which he wrote in three 
fession; my second, with* a good deal of tsilcnl and months, and f<»r which he received £8228. He 
in tlie way, I trust, of cul^vating it to good pur- nUo in the course of the year 1826 finished his 
pose; Anne, an honest, downright good Scots ‘ Life of Napoleon,’f(»r wddeh he received £12,000. 
lass, in'whom P wouhl only wuMi to correct a Here was £20,000 witiiin twelve montlis ; and 
spirit of satire j and .Lockhart is Lockhai't, to this, added to the profit arising from other w'orks 
whom I can most Willingly confide dhe happiness on sale, enalilcd him at the end of the year to 
of the'danghter who chose him and whom he has clear off £40,000. Vet, with all this marvellous 
chosen.' My dear wife, the partner of early cares energy, and all its marvellous results, certain of 
and successes, is, I fear, frail in health—though I his creditors wci-e merciless in their prosecution 
trust and pray she may see me out Inileed, if of him, and he frequently went about in momen- 
this troublesome eoniplaint goes on, it bodes no i fary terror of being apprehended and coiiMgned 
long existence. My brother was affected witli to a debtor’s prison. But the inagnauiniity of one 
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of some nnpleaeant thought Many of his entries, 
too, bear upon Other matters than his pecuniary 
difficulties. Thus, y^hen in London in 1828, he* 
writes : * Dined by .command with the Duchess of 
Kent 1 was very kindly recognised by Fxince 
Leopold. I was presented to the lijttle Princegs, 
Victoria—I hope they will change her name—the 
heir-apparent to the Crown as things now ttand.^ 
How Grange that so lal^ and jlne a family as 
that of Ins late Majesty should have died oil' and 
decayed into old ^e with so few descendants! 
Prince George of Cumberland is, thejr say, a fine 
boy about nine years old—a bit of a pickl^ swears 
and lomps like a brat that has been bred in a 
barrack-yard. This little lady is educated with 
much care, and watched so closely by the Duchess 
and the principal governess that no busy maid 
has a moment to whisper—“Vou are heir of 
England.” 1 suspect if we could dissect the little 
head we should find that some pigeon or other 
blnl of the air ha<l carried the mutter. She is 
fair, like the Royal Family, but does not look 
as if she would be pretty. The Duchess herself 
i.s very pleasing and affable in her manner.’ 

Being much admired abroad, Scott was coii-J 
stantly receiving presents of various kinda One 
4 i£ these was amusing. He hud done some servit'e 
lor a gentleman who ha<l settled in Xcw South 
Wales, and who consequently thought it p»oper 
to bring Scott home a couple of Emus. ‘ I wihh,’ 
says Scott, *his gratitiule had either taken a 
diderent turn, or remained ns quiescent as th.at 
of others whom I have obliged more materially. 

I at first accepted the creatures, conceiving them, 1 
in my ignorance, to be some sort of blue and 
green parrot, which, though I do not admii*c their 
noise, might scream ami yell at their pleasure if 
hung ui» in the hall among the armour. Put your 
emn, it seems, stands six feet high in his stocking 
soles, and m little better than a kind of cassowary 
or ostrich. Hang them ! they might eat up my 
collection of ohl arms for what 1 know. Mo! 

I ’ll no Emiises! ’ I 

During 1881, a very great change for the worse 1 
took place in Scott’s health. Ills diligence at | 
his desk, added to his usual official work, had . 
been too much for the overworked brain, and i 
the presence of paralysis began to make iteelf 
felt in his system. In the course of that year 
he found it necessary that he should go abroail 
in searcti of health, and the Government of the 
day, though opposed to Scott’s parly in politics, 
geneniiisly placed a frigate at his disposal. But 
a change ioi* the better did not take place. When 
at Malta, Scott conceived a design for a now 
novel, and actually began it. But the power of 
continuous work was now fast leaving him, and 
his efforts at his desk became more and more 
intermittent, and latterly futile. When he at j 
length reached liome, paralysis hai^ seized efiectu-! 
ally upon his ^hatterea frame, and the last entry 
in his Journal, dated April 16, 1832, is left 
unfiiyshed: • * 

‘We entered Roffie by a gate renovated hy^ne 
of the old Pontiffs, but which I forget, and so 
parallel the streets by moonlight to discover, if 
nossible, some ap|>earaiKe of the learned Sir 
William Cell or the pret^ Miss Ashley. At 
length we found an old servant, who gmdevl Uk 
to the lodging taken by Sir William Gell, where 


all was comfortable, a good fire included, which 
our *fati§ue and the chilliness of the night 
required. Wo dispersed* as soon as we had taken 
some ^ood/ wine, and water, slept reason¬ 
ably, but on the next morning 

This is the last we have of Sir Walter. Hid 
cry was now for ‘Home! home I’ ^All the 
giorieg of -Home and Venice, Italy and the Rhine, 
which he had lool^ for\var(^ to %'iui eagerness, 
were now but so many batriers4>etween 141 m and 
his own countr^—that ‘ laml of browii heath and 
shaggy wood’ which he loved so well. He arrivea 
at the port of Leith in July, but Was quite uncon¬ 
scious of all that poeseil aroimd him, and so, in 
this state of mqiitul oblivion, did he reach Abbots¬ 
ford, only once waking up Into brief consciousnesg 
when he saw the (covers of his own home. On 
the 2l8t S^tember the end came. On that day, 
says Lockl^t, ^ir Walter breathed his l^ist, in 
the presence of all his children. . a beatati- 

fnl alay—so w^irm tjhat ^ery window was wide 
open—and so perfectly still, that the sound of Ikll 
others most delicious to his eJr, the {;entle ripple 
of the Tweed over ’its pebbles, was distiifttly 
audible as we knelt around the bed, and his 
eldest son kig^d»and clewed his eyes.’ * 

THE SUIiGEON OF GASTER I^ILL. 

CHAT’TER IV.—OF THE’MAN WHO CAMk IN THE 
NIGHT. 

The night set'in gusty and tempestuous, and the 
moon was all girt with ringed clouds. The wind 
blew in me^ucholy gusts, sobbing and sighing 
over the moor, and setting all the gorse-bushes 
agroaniug. From time to time a little sputter of 
rain pattered up against the window-pane. I sat 
until near midnight glancing over the fragment 
on inimortulity by Jaiuhliclius, the Alexandrian 
platonist, of whom the Empeior Julian said that 
he was posterior to I’lato in time, but not in 
genius^ At last, shutting up my book, I opened 
niy door and took a last look at the dreary fell 
and still more dieary sky. As I* protruded my 
liead, a swoop of wi%d caught n 1 e, and sent the 
red ashes of my pi^ sparkling and dancing 
through the darkness. At the same moment the 
moon shone brilliantly out from between two 
clouds, and I saw, sitting on the hillside, not 
two hundi'ed yards from tny door, the man ^ 
who called himself the surgeon of Gaster Felt 
11 c was squatted union^ the lieather, his elbows 
upon his Knees, and his chir* resting upon bis 
hands, as motionless as a stone^ wiw bis gaze 
fixed stea<lily upon the door of my dwelling. 

At the sight of this ill-omened sentinel, a chill 
of horror and ol fear shot through me, for his 
gloomy and mysterious associations had cast a 
glamour round* the nian, and the hour and place 
were in keeping with his sinister presence. In a 
moment, however, a manly glow of resentment 
and self-confidence drove this petty emotion from . 
my mindl and 1 strode fearlessly in hie direction. 
He rose as I approached, and faced me, with the ^ 
moon shining on liis grave bearded face and 
glittering onJiis eyeballs. ‘What is the meaning 
of this?’ I cried as 1 came up on him. ‘What 
right have you fo play the spy on met’ 

T could see the flush of anger rise on hie face. 

‘ Your stay in the country has made you forget i 
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yonr manners,’ he said. *Tbe moor is free to 
all’ ' • • . 

‘You will say next that my house is free to all,’ 
I said hotly, have had the ihipertineaco 

to ransack it in my absent this afternoon.’ 

He* started, and his featu^jes showed the most 
intense excitement ‘ I swear to you that 1 had 
no hand^ it,’ he cried. ‘I have never set foot 
in your house in my life. Oh sir, sir, if you will 
but believe ^n«, tlmre is a danger hanging over 
you, an^ you wouhf do well to* be careful’ 

^ ‘ I have had eno|igli of you,’ 4 said. ‘ I saw 
flle coward blow you struck when you thought 
nohnman*cye rested upon yon. I have been to 
your cottage; too, aiid know sill that it has to tell 
If there is law in Englniidj.you ^hall hang for 
what you have done. ‘ As to me, I am an old 
' soldier, sir,’and 1 am amiotU .1 shall not fasten 
my door. But if yon or any oOicr villain attempt 
to CUQSS my threshold, it shall he a# your owii 
Willi the«ie words I swung round upon luy 
heel and strode into nfy cahin* Wiien I locked 
baf;k at hij^n from the door lie was still looking at 
me, a gloomj^ figure* among the heather, with his 
head sunk low upon his biliust. 1 slc])! htinlly 
all that night; but I heat'd no more of this 
strange sentinel without, nor'wq^ he to be seen 
wheit 1 looked out in the morning. 

For days the wiml liesliencd and increased 
with constant squalls of rain, uhtil on the third 
night the most furious stofm was raging which 1 
can ever recollect in England. The thunder roared 
and rattled overlv^, while the mcessant light¬ 
ning Ihudics illuminated the heavens. The wind 
blew intermittently,' now sobbing ^wuy into a 
calm, and tlien, of a sudden, beating and howling 
at itiy window-pane until the gla'^ses rattled in 
their frames. The air wjis charged w'ith elec¬ 
tricity, and its peculiar inlluenco, combined with 
the strange episodes with which I had been 
recently connected, .made me morbidly wakeful 
and acutely sensitive. I felt that it was useloaH 
to go to iJed, nor could 1 concentrate my mind 
sufficiently to read a book. I turned my lamp 
half-down to moderate the glare, and leaning 
back in luy chffir, I gave jpiyself up to reverie. 
I must have lost all perception of time, for I have 
no recollection how' long 1 sat there on the border¬ 
land J>etwixt thought and slumber. At last, 
about three or, -possibly, four o’clock, 1 came to 
^myself with a start—not only came to my- 
*6eff, but with every sense and nerve upon the 
strain. Looking round my chamber in tlie dim 
light, I could sec anything to justify my 
sudden trepidation. The homely room, the rain- 
blurred window* and the rude wooden door were 
all as they had been. I had begun to persuade 
myself that some half-fonned dream had sent 
that vague thfill through my nerves, when in a 
p,onient I became conscious* of wlmt it was. It 
~ os a sound, the sound of a human step outside 
f mlitary cottage. 

Ahiid the thunder and the rain afid the wind, 
i^hl hear it—a dull stealthy footlull, now 
grass, now on the stones—occasionally 
, entirely, then resumed, and ever draw- 

liefer, I sat breathlessly, listfning to the 


the Upckaesi of Uie door separated me iroiu lhi\ 


hard-breathing, light-treading rnghlrwalker. 1 
am no coward; but the wildiie^ of the night, 
with the vague warning which I had had, and the 
proximity of this strange visitor, so- unnerved 
me that my mouth was too dry for speech. I 
stretched out my hand, however, and grasped 
my sabre, With my eyes still bent upon the door. 
I prayed in my heart that the thing, whatever it 
fnight be, would but knock or threaten eft* hail 
me, or mve any clue to its character. Any. 
known danger was better tlian this awful nlence, 
broken only by the rhythmic panting. 

By the flickering light of the expiring lamp I 
could se^i that the latcli of my door w’as twitching, 
us though a gentle pressure were exerted on it 
from without Slowly, slowly, it rose, until it 
u as five of tiic catch, and then there was a pause 
of a qxiarter miimtu or more, while I still sat 
rilent with dilated eyes and drawn sabre. Tlien, 
very slowly, the door began to revolve upon its 
hinges, and the keen air of the night came 
wliistliug tlirough the slit Very cautiously it 
was pushed open, so that never a sound came 
from the rusty hinges. A.s the aperture enlarged, 
1 became aware of a dark &had«)wy figure upon 
hiy threshold, and of u jiale face that looked in at 
me. The features were human, but the eyes 
weiv not They seemed k> burn through the 
darkiiess with a greenish brilliancy of th'eir own; 
and in their baleful shifty glare 1 was conscious 
of the vei’y spirit of murder. Springing from my 
chair, 1 had raised my naked .swonl, when, v ith 
a wild sliouting, a seconj.1 figure dashed up to my 
door. At its ajiproach my sliadowy iisitant 
uttered a shrill cry, and tied away across the 
fells, yelping like a beaten hound. The two 
creatures were swallowed up in tlie tempest fiom 
which they had emerged as if they were the very 
genii of the beating wind and the howling 
ruin. 

'J'ingling with my re<^erit fear, I stocKl at my 
door, peering through the night w’itli tin* dis¬ 
cordant cry of the fugitives still ringing in my 
ears.! At that moment a vivid flash ol lightning 
illuminated the whole landscape and made it 
as clear as day. By its light, J saw, far away, 
upon the liillside, two daik figuivs pursuing 
eaoli other with extreme rapidity across the 
fells. Even at that distance the contmst be¬ 
tween them forbade all doubt as to their identity. 
Tlie first was the small elderly man wliom I 
had supposed to he dead ; the second was my 
nciglibour the surgeon. ]''or an instant they 
sto^ out clear and hard in the unearthly light; 
in the next, the darkness had closed over them, 
and tliey were gone. As 1 turned to re-enter 
my chamber, my foot rattled against something 
on my tlireshold. Stooping, 1 found it was a 
straight knife, fashioned entirely of lead, and so 
soft and brittle that it was a strange choice for 
a weapon. To render it the niore^harnileas, the 
top had been cut square off. The edge, liow- 
ever, ha<l lieen assiduously 6harpe:ied against a 
stone, as was evident from the markings upon 
it, ^ that it was still a dahgerous implement 
in the grasp of a determined man. It hod 
evidently dropped from the fellow’s hand at the 
moment when the sudden coming of the surgeon 
had driven him to There could no longer 

U? a doubt as to the object of his visit. 

And what was the meaning of it all? you ask. 










CbMnbMv'* fonniAl, 
Dm. 27. 
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Many a <lrama which I have come acro^ in my 
wandering life, some aa strange and as strikiiih 
as this one, lias lacked the ultimate explanation 
wiiich vou' demand. Fate is a grand^ weawr of 
tales ; out she ends them, as a rule, in dehauee 
of all artistic laws, and with an unbecoming want 
of regard for literary propriety. As it liuppens, 
however, .1 have a letter before me os 1 writ® 
which 1 may add without comment, and which 
will clear all that may remain dark. 

Kibkby Lunatic AsYLim, 

A 1885. 

Sir— t am dee^dy conscious that some apology 
and explanation is due to you for the very 
startling and, in your eyes, mysterious events 
whicii have recently occurred, and which liave 
so seriously iuterferetl with the retired existeiu;^ 
which you desire to IcacL I should have called 
upon ycni on the morning after the recapture 
of my father; but my knowledge of your dis¬ 
like to visitors, and also of—you will excuse my 
saying it—your very violent temper, led me to 
think that it was better to communicate with 
you by letter. On the occasion of our last inter* 
view I shouM have told you what I tell you 
now; but your allusions to some crime of which 
you considered me guilty, and your abrupt 
departure, prcventetl me from saying uiuclf that 
was on my lips. 

My poor lather was a hard-working general 
practitioner in liinnfhgham, where his name is 
still remembered and i-chfiected. About ten years 
ago he begjui to show signs of mental aberration, 
which we were inclined to put down to overwork 
and the ellects of a sunstroke, h'eeling my own 
iiicomiH*teucy to pronounce upon a case ol such 
importance, 1 at once sought the highest advice 
ill Birmingham and Liuulon. Among others we 
Ciiiisulted the emment alienist, Mr Fraser Brown, | 
who pronounce<l my fathers ca‘»e to be inter¬ 
mittent in its nature, Imi dangerous during the 
pai*oxysni8. ‘ It may take a homicidal, or it 
may take a religious turn,* he said ; ‘or it*may 
prove to be a mixture of both. For months he 
may be as well as you or me, and then m a 
moment he may bivak out. Vou will incur a 
great responsibility if you leave him witltout 
supervision.’ 

The result showed the justice of the spcciabsl’s 
diagnosis. My poor father's disease rapidly 
assumed both a religious and homicidal turn, 
the attacks coming on without warning alter 
iiioutlis ot bunity. It wou’ld weary you were* I 
to describe the terrible experiences which his 
family have undergone. Sntfice it tliat, by the 
blessing of God, we have bucceeded in keeping 
his poor crazetl fingers clear of blood. My sislej- 
Eva I sent to Brussels, and I devoted myself 
entirely to his case. He has ai^ intense dread 
of madhouaei*; ami in Ids sane intervals would 
beg and pray so piteously not to be condemned 
! to 9ne, that*! could fiever find the heart to 
resist him. At li^t, however, his attacks becuine 
so acute and dangerous, that 1 deterndn(!l} 9 » for 
the sake of those ubo«t me, to remove him from 
the town to the loneliest neighbourhood that 1 
cottlil hud. This proved to be Goster Fell; and 
there, he and I set up hous^ together. 

1 had a sufHcient competence to keep me, a#d 
being devoted to chemistry, I was able to pass 


the tim^ with a fair degree of comfort^and prohi 
He,*pwr fellow, was as submissive os a child, 
when in his right miifd; and a better, kinder 
companion no man could for. We 'con¬ 
structed together a waoden compartment,, into 
which he could retiae when the fit was upon him; 
and 1 had arranged the window and doc)^ so that 
1 could confine him to t^ie house if 1 t^bught an 
attack was impending. * Lookitm Jjack, 1 can 
safely say that jio pjossiUe precaution was 
neglected ; even the ueceseary table utensils were 
leaden and pointless, to prevent his doing my- 
chief with them in his frenzy. ^ 

For months after our 'change of cfliarters he 
appeared to improve. Whether it w'us the 
bracing air, o* the absence of any incentive to 
violence, lie never showet^ during that time any , 
signs of Ins terrible* disorder. Vour arrival first 
upset his Rental equilibrium. The very bight 
ot you ill*the ^listaiice awoHe all those inoruid 
impulses which had been sleepiuft .*That \«ry 
evening he apprcfilthefl* me btealthily witl^ a 
btone in his liand, and would lia^e slain me, 
hail 1 not, us the least of two evils, struck him 
to the grounil and* thru&t him into his 'cage 
before be had time to regain his senses. This 
sudden relapse* naturally plunged me iifto the 
<leopest sorrow. For two days I did alf that 
lay in my power to soothe him. * On the 
third he uppeAred tp be calmer;•but alas, 
it was but the cuiming of the madman. He 
had contrived to lot>sen two bars of his cage; 
anil wlien thfowu off my guard by his apparent 
improveiiieiit—I was engrossetl in iny chemistry 

— he buddenly sprang out at me knife in fiauu. 
In the scuHlc, he cut me across the forearm, and 
escajicU from the hut befoic I recovered myself, 
nor could 1 find out which direction he him 
taken. My wound was a trifle, and for several 

I days X wandered over the fells, beating through 
every clump of bu-shes in my fruitless searen. 

1 was convinced that he woulil make an attempt 
on yu^ir life, a conviction that w^os strengthened 
when 1 heard that some one in your absence 
had entered your cottage. I therefore kept a 
watch over you at A deatl sheep wliich 

1 i'ouml upon the m^r terribly mangled showed 
me that he was not without food, ami that the 
homicidal impulse wua still sti'ong in him. At 
lust, as 1 had expected, be muile his attempt 
upon you, wliicli, but for my intervention, would* 
have ended in the death of one or other of you. 
He ran, and struggled like a wild animal; but 
I WU.S as de&pcrate as he, «nnd * succeeded in 
bringing him down and conveying him to the 
cottage. Convinced by this failure that all liope 
of peiTiiunent improvement is gotte, 1 brought 
him next moiming to this establishment, and be 
is now, 1 am glad tq say, returning to his senses. 

— Allow me ohee more, sir, to express my sorrow 
that yon should have been euojected to this 
ordeal, and ^licve me to be faithfully yours, 

John Xjight Cameron. 

P.S.-^y sister Eva bids me send you her 
kind regards. She has told me how you wej'e 
thrown together at Kirkby-Malhouse, and also 
that you m^t one night upon the fells. You 
will understand from what 1 have already told 
you that when my dear sister came bock from 
Brussels 1 did not dai^ to bring her home, but 
preferred that she should lodge in safety in the 
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TillaRc. Even then ledid not venture to brings 
htf into the presence of her father, and it'was 
only at night, when he vfae asleep, that we could 
plan a meeting. ^ 

•" 

And tins was the story oi this strange group, 
whose mth through life had crossed my own. 
Ream tilst last terrible night 1 hai(e neither seen 
nor heard (jf any of them, save for this one 
letter which 1“ have transcrilwd. Still 1 dwell 
on Gaater Fell, and still my migd is buried in 
t^e secrets of the past But when I wander 
forth upon the mooi’, and when 1 see the little 
gray deserted cottage among the rocks, my mind 
Is still turned to tlie strange drama, and to the 
singular couple who broko in ui>oucmy solitude. 

THE PETROLEUSi'tRAD^: 

ITO D«VEL01>MEST8 AND ITS DANOEBS. 

T^ere is no (lepoittitent dH British inercahtile 
industry which lias, developed witli such marvel¬ 
lous, rapidity os the Petroleum Tra<le. Since its 
bc^nning in 1859, when the total importations 
were ohout 2,000,009 gallons, it lias increased by 
leapsc and bounds until, in 1889, the amount 
l^ught &ito the United Kingdom readied the 
totid of 10^647,478 gallons. ' 

The existence of native peti’oleuin, naphtha, or 
rock-oil, as it has been indiscrimiuatcl}’^ denomin¬ 
ated, has been known to the inhabitants of Persia 
and Japan from time immemorial. It is to the 
Persian language that we must go for the deiiva- 
tion of the term naphtha, the rout luifata meaning 
to exude; and the oil was so called on account of 
its exuding fioiu the soil. The native naphtha of 
Persia and Japan would seem to have furnished 
the natives with u Jamp-illnmiuant from the ver}' 
earliest ages. Its first authentic use in Europe 
would, however, seem to date back no farther 
than the later port of lost century, when a limited 
supply of ‘lumjpoil,’ obtained from a district in 
Calabria, was utilised by the Italian peasantry to 
light their dwellings. It is an interesting fact 
that the first use to which peti-oleum was put in 
this counti^ was not that of a luniinant. Its 
.chemical composition I'endered it a most useful 
medium for preserving substances which have a 
strong aftinity for oxygen. Chemists employed it 
in preserving ^potacjium and metals possessed of 
kindred qualities. Hot naphtha, it was discovered, 
dissolved phosphorus and sulphur, and deposited 
them on coolmg. It was found to be, too, an excel* 
lent solvent for guttu-perclia, caoutchouc, cam¬ 
phor, fatty aud resinous bodies geuerally, and hence 
It was extensively used in toe art? for tliese pur¬ 
poses. Its great use, however, is as a source of 
artificial ligot, and notwithstanding (tbu pi^sent 
use of coal-gas au<| electric lighting, the employ- 
aaent of petroleum for this puipoae titill in- 
(U’easea. 

*A perusal of the sources from which our 
supplies are obteineil shows tliat the J^ncrease ob¬ 
tained from the Eussian oil-wells in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Caspian is enormous. In 1883 
the Muscovites supplied us witli 500 barrels. Last 
year the imports from the same quarter amounted 


to 77i,000 barrels. During the same six years 
the supply from the Unit^ States ha<l but in¬ 
creased fi*om 1,329,000 to 1,856,000 barrels. That 
I in the short space of six years Bussion shipments 
! should increase horn practically nothing to more 
than half of those from America is most remark¬ 
able, Such phenomenal developments as these 
pntural^ call into existence the provision of 
lueaub adequate transit aud storing of such 
enormous quantities. 

At first, petroleum w as brought into • this 
country in barrels or boxes carried in the holds 
of wooden sailing-vessels. As far back as 1872, 
sliips w'ere built at Jarrow for the purpose of 
caiTying.petroleum in bulk; but these vessels 
were never employed in the trade. Trior to 1886, 
some oi*dinary cargo-vessels underwent costly alte¬ 
rations to convert them into petroleum-carriere; 
but they were only partially successful. The 
later petroleum steamers are spar-docked, and. 
innge from 250 to 300 feet in ieiigtb, and from 
1500 to 2500 tons gross I’egister. They have their 
machinery ait, oil-holds up to the maindeck, and 
a long trunk from ten to fifteen feet wide from 
the main to the spur deck. The latter acts os a 
I feeder, and allows the oil to expand and contract 
without dangereusly airectiiig the vessers stability. 
To iiave the holds hull full with the oil free to 
wash alxnit, reduces tlie ship’s righting moment, 
and consequently tlie utmost care lias to be tJiken 
in loading and discharging. Water ballast-tanks 
are commonly fitted, and a peculiar saUdlc-shajx^d 
tank, patented by Mr C.- S. 8wun, has been found 
specially useful. The oil-hold is divided into 
compartments by a centre line bulkheail, and by 
transveree bulkheads about twenty feet apart, 
and the ordinary structural details are modilied 
in many res{>ects, on account of the difficulties 
attendant upon making the work oil-tight. These 
vessels are all supplied u ith jjowerfid pumps, and 
have large oil and water mains leil along the 
maindeck, with branches into the holds, and con¬ 
nections to meet pipes from the shore. 'I'lie oil 
is puuqied into large ieservoiri» at the port of 
dischai^ge. 

' A cuigo may consist of several qualities of oil, 
and these arc separated freni each otlicr by 
naiTow water-spaces. Some two years ago, a 
sailmg-vesse} >vas built by the Barrow Ship¬ 
building Company to the order of an Antwerp 
firm. She wa.s designed to carry petroleum in 
bulk in competition with the steamers. The 
success atteiidant upon this new departure may 
lead to the more uxteiiHive construction of vessels 
of a similar nature. Pctreleum vessels cannot be 
used for any other purpose on account of their 
peculiar aiTangement and smell. A pi’opobul to 
carry pidiu-oil in a similar maimer has been 
found impracticable on account of the corrosive 
ingredients which attack the steel, instead of pre¬ 
serving it, as petroleum does, .^ropos of thin* 
new departure in Bntish shipbuilding, it is stated 
that the Persians os far b^ack as 1760 were known 
to carry petroleum in bulk in their own vessels 
on tke Caspian. Petroleum-ciiiTiers are generally 
fitted with the electric light, so as to ensure a 
minimum of risk from fire. With every precau¬ 
tion that modem science can suggest, the caniage 
of this oil is beset ^ith much difficulty and 
(hinger. 

The specific gravity of petroleum vaiies from 
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•75 to *8, and it is so susceptible to change of tem¬ 
perature that an increase of forty degrees FaUreh- 
neit *mcrease8 its bulk two percent^ The yapoiir* 
i;iven off is very inHainmable, and it is this tliat 
constitutes the chief danger of netroleum-carrjing. 
So long as the tanks are iilUd with.tU^ crude 
petroleum and securely closed, there is ]>mctic- 
ally no danger, for there is no availal;/le space 
where* tlie gas can accumulate. But where the 
j tanks are not filled, or where the vapour from 
the oil is allowed to escape into the hold-spaces, 
and *16 not removed by adequate ventilation, a 
spark or light may cause the most disastrous con¬ 
sequences. Dr Dupre, Professor of Chemistry to 
the Westminster Medictal School, and chemical 
adviser to the Explosives Department of the 
Home Office, describes the crude oil as a light- 
brown turbid liquid, showing a strong green 
fluorescence, with a specific gravity at the teu^- 
perature of sixty degrees Fahrenheit of 0*795. 
when submitted to fractional distillation, the 
following results were obtained : 

INs^'recs i\hx\ 


Begins to boil at about. 120 

5 per cunt, distilled over at about. 270 

10 per cent distilled over at about .I'UK) • 

15 per cunt, distilled over at alxuit..325 

20 per cunt distilled over at about. 350 


Other samples have shown u still more volatile 
character, evaporating at a temperature conlider- 
ably lower tiiun that stated above. 

One volume ol tlys oil is credited with the 
power of rendering injjammable or feebly ex¬ 
plosive two tiioiisuiid lour hundred volumes of 
air. This mixture oi petroleum-vapour and air 
can be set fire to by an eleiLric spark, by a Home, 
or by any solid at a bright red-h«‘at. As showing 
the necessity ot thorough ventilation where the 
tanka aie not filltd and tlie nuin-lioles jierfectly 
.secured, it may be stated that one gallon ol oil 
will remler iiiilunimuble no less than lour 
hundreil cubi<- fectol air. 

The lata! e.vpiosjon wliich oceurrctl at Jloiieu 
on boanl the petroleum-carrier hWijuKouis ^how’s 
in a most nmrke<l degree the fearful risks atteml- 
ant ui>on the carriage of the crude oil in vessels 
iiiit scieiitifkally atlapLed for the purpose. Tlie 
t'ci<jii»iiuis in uinlerweiit structural alleiatjons 
to transform her Jrom an or«!inary cargo-steamer 
into a petrolemn-cariier. Slie was iitteil with 
thirtv-two tanks for holding oil, and in addition 
she had four regulating tanks [Jnfoitunately, 
however, there was between tliese tanks consider¬ 
able spaces, and these formed a large reservoir, in 
which the vapour that escaped irom the tanks 
accumulated, 'J'o minimiae tne of explosion, 
’the vessel was fitted with electric light. But the 
faulty <'haracter of her electric apparatus no doubt 
led to the terrible explosion which destroyed tlie 
sliip. To enable the tankmen 4o pursue their 
duties in the hold of the Feufmon^ portable 
electric lain]()s were provided. I’he wires, how¬ 
ever, conducting tlie electricity from the main 
cabib to these lamps were not properly * switched 
on,’ and when contact was made or bi’^k^, a 
spark was caused auite sufficient, as the*'%^uel 
showed, to ignite tht inflammable mixture that 
had accumulated in the^huld. 

While the vessel was di^iarging at Boiien, no 
fires were allowed on board, even the steam for 
the pumping-engines being supplied from 


shore. In spite of these ]m*ecautioilary measures, 
how|yei>a terrible expl(^(m occurred t>vhen the 
! vessm was half diacUat^eil: the mainmast was 
blown.out of the vessel, and the aftei'-part of.the 
ship took fii'e. Shortly afterw/rds, another and 
still more terrific explftsion followed, and. the 
Fcrgiuons became a*total wreck. One man was 
never found after the explosion. 

Such a disaster as this, melancholyeas it no 
doubt is, has served to inculcate* with very 
marked emj)hasi8 two truths* to tliose interested 
in what mav be^termed the science of |)etroleum- 
carrying. I'heise aie, firet, that vessels wliicdt 
admit of the accumulafing of petroleum vapour* 
in their holds.are.unsuitable for the trade ; and 
secondly, that the electric installation and equip¬ 
ment should of the mqjit perfect and scieutibc 
cluiracter possible. 

But this is not only danger accruing from 
the cori-iugi of petroleum. In tn^ annals of every 
department of Indubtriol scffince fim^ity iff not 
at^^ued without miich^bitter* experience ^id 
the subject under Jlscussion is no exception, to 
this rule. , « 

Practical occurrence has demonstrated that 
petroleum-conveyance is fraught with o'that* 
(lungers than those alluded to above. It will 
he readily seeif tliat the residue of crtlUe oil 
which remains in the tanks of a j^troleum- 
carrier after th<^ major ])orti<m has been pumped 
into the &hoi*e reservoirs, will, as a marketable 
comuxxlity, be > practically worthless.' (Conse¬ 
quently, the custom (Sbtaius of dischuixing it into 
the sea by means of the puifips. The steamer 
JF'ild Flotver^ specially oens^ucted for the petJ*o- 
leiim trade *Su 1889, was capable of cairying iai 
bulk oil to the weight of two thousand five 
hundred and tweUe tuns. This amount she 
shipped at Philadelphia, and discharged at Bouen. 
After discliarging, it would seem that oil to the 
depth of a few inches was left in the tanks. 
Some of them were then pumped full of water, to 
ballast the ship. 

8hv then proceeded to the Wear, where she 
came to anchor. Here the water was pumped 
out. The residual oil, by viilne of ito lesser 
specific gravity, wi^(i uatumlly be the last 
liijUid ejected by the pumps. It was obsiu-ved 
timt when the pumping was neatly completed, the 
li(pior ejected from tlie pipes was pf a Hu*own 
colour, and floated in the form of on oily film 
upon the surface of the sea. This thin film was* 
carried by the inconiiiig tide up the river, and 
the adjacent river was surreunded by it. Soon a 
small body of smoke and flame* was observed 
upon the water. This rapidly increased in area 
and intensity until the neighbouring ships were 
enveloped by it. So intense was tAe heat of the 
flame, that one ship hud some bveuty-seveu of 
her plates so badly «buckled that they bad to be 
removed, while another had her mast, bulwarks, 
and paddle-box consumed. The combustion 
lasted for an hour and a quarter, and then became 
extincte partly from inanition, and partly from 
the effect of the water played upon it by the 
various engines employed to shbdue it. Ope 
man, in endeavouring to escape from one of the 
fiame-enciroied vessels to the quay, lost his life, 
the^ater where he sank being (fescribed by au 
eye-witness as being literally ou fii'e. It is sur- 
mfied that a red-hot rivet was dropped over- , 
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board fvom a%eigbbojjriug vessel that was under¬ 
going sutficed to ignite tb% oily 

film that covered the su<||Cace of the water. 

Dr Dupr6, the authority alluded to abave, has 
placed on recordVis opinion that a gallon of oil 
would in a very short'tune cover an irea rather 
in excess of two square yar<Ts to'the thickness of 
oue-tentii of an inclo Such a film would admit 
of the etsiest possitne ignition. After the lapse 
of a few mijiuies, the oleaginous film would have 
become much mot^ attenuated, and would con¬ 
sequently be much more dtlficqH to set on fire. 
»t is just possible^ however, that the thicker 
film, beii^ nred first, would rapidly communicate j 
the flames to tlie thinner' portion, or that the 
oily coating .might .have above it concentrated 
petroleum-vapour, which, once ignited, M'ould 
form a ready, medium for t^e transmission of the 
flame to the oil itself. ' * 

It la manifeat ti^t tlio practme offdischarging 
tankl^whkh have coutaine<l crude petroleum into 
crowded waten^ays is* a l^hly dongerauB^ne, 
aisd is fraught with the gravest risks. A perusal 
of the bylaars of Wie river Wear Commissioners 
noiy in force, relative to the discharge of titis 
oil, under the- Petroleum Act of 1871, reveals 
the !^t that the present development of the 

S etr 9 feum trade vfsCs not anticipated. The laws 
eol witji the ‘barrels or other vessels contain¬ 
ing the ^troleum . . . being (taken from tlie 
lighters at the landing-place,^ so that it is 
more than probable that the Acent disaster will 
lead to improve(| legislation on the subject 
Experiettiia aocet Is no doubt a very true adage, 
but the lessons instilleni under its auspices are 
frequently* of the most costly character. It is, 
therefore, the interest of all other poits to pro¬ 
tect themselves froui the p>ssibility of a disaster 
kindred to that which occurred on the Wear. 
The important issues dejicudent upon the petro¬ 
leum and its attendant industries cannot be over¬ 
estimated, and statistics tend to show that in the 
immediate future its already phenomenal develop¬ 
ment wjU be still further extended. “ 


THE LAST KINr:^ OF YEWLE. 

CHAn'BR IX.—THK WHITE WILU 

When lUcbard King turned on hearing the study 
door opened, he was riveted to the floor by the 
eye of the man that stood before him. He 
seemed to read some terrible fate in that intent 
and burning! eyot- Neither spoke, until the 
w'oi'knian, perceiving himself in the wrong place, 
stood up and left the room. 

llichard ling’s eyes followed the man, noticed 
him hmitate outside the door before closing it, 
and then be knew there wds some other person 
thei^ 

* Who is at the door V he asked, vjith an effort! 
cost him much. 

■‘Two ofiicers with a warrant,' answired the 
\;^car, without once removing those burning eyes 
of his. 

do you mean?’ he no'ir demanded 
inrionsly, with a menacing step forwaid. 

‘‘That your hour has come, Richard King, 
when you must mepiate to the uttermost farthing 


the terrible wrong you have done to me.’ The' 
vicar spoke in a voice of suppressed passion. 
.‘We now know who it was tliat forged the 
clique and delivered \t at the bank, with the 
awful consequence that 1, a consecrated priest 
of Xjod, was torn, from the altar, and branded 
with tko curse and infamy of a felon. But now 
your hour has come.’ 

* ‘ I believe you are mad,’ answered King’; and, 
assuming *an appearance of indiflerence, added : 

‘ Bring in your friends, whoever they are.’ , 

Richard King tried to look the master of 
Yewle as they came in, but he did it very poorly. 
The two oflicers entered first, but remained 
standing at the door; then followed Mr War¬ 
wick, Mr Khitoiil, and Francis Gray. When 
King suw the two lawyers come forward, neither 
of them ofl'ering him a hand or a glance of recog- 
^lition, he felt indeed that something ill was in 
the air. He was for the moment staggered. 
Turn whew he would, the vicar’s burning eyes 
followed him, like fire. He turned to the study 
table, and seizing a decanter, poured out a 
quantity of bitmdy, and gulped it down with an 
; effort, as if it choked him. 'flicn, so fortifieil, 
•he turned once more to his vihiloiu 

'As master of this house, gentlemen,’he said, 

‘ 1 thunk you for the courtesy of this visit In 
the ^ine capacity, gentlemen, I shall thunk you 
to withdraw when you have stated your bufciuess 
as briefly as you can.’ 

‘Mr Richard King,’ saidrWarwick, ‘depositions 
have been sworn before.lbc Mayor of Souchester, 
proving beyoinl reasonable doubt that the foi^^cry 
for which my client, the Rev. Charles King, lias . 
endured four years of deep sufl'ering and un¬ 
deserved obloquy, was committed by yourhclf, 
and that you were the person mIio, dressed as 
a clergyman, pidd the lorgea cheque into the ' 
bank.’ 

The vicar’s eyes were still upon him ; and in 
spite of all he could do, his brow darkened, and 
he bit his Up. 

‘ Very well,’ he answered; ‘ you need not go 
into the depositions here, whatever they aie. 

A court of law will be the proper place, and I 
am iea<ly when >ou are. Anything more V 

JUr Warwick turned, and was about to addwsa 
himself to the officers, when the door of the study 
once more ofiened, and a gentleman with a 
military beai’ing entered. It was Major Savetley, 
although the only man present who knew so 
much was Richard King. The Major’s face was 
clouded, and an angry glare sat in his eyes. He 
hesitated for a moment when he saw the company 
that stood on the floor facing each other. 

‘ 1 beg pardon, gentlemen,’ be said; ‘ I anf 
afraid 1 have iuternipted your business. I only 
wish a few words witli Mr Richaixl King, who 
will perhaps favour me with a short private 
interview.’ 

King moved as if to retire to auot^her room with 
the Major ; but the two officers dr.iW themselves 
up between him and the door. He did not take 
unj[gf|U'ther notice of the matter, except that his 
face reddened suddenly, ^nd he requested the 
M^or to follow him to {he other end of the 
room, where they stood together in an embrasure 
of the window. Here they conversed awhile 

low tones, those of Richard King gradually 
Incoming louder and more angry. 
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* What villain has done this?’ he said, tarniug 
towards the lawyers, ‘I gave my friend Major 
Saverley u cheque for three hundred pounds in 
payment of a ousiness transaction between us, 
and when he presented it at my banker’s .yester¬ 
day afternoon, lie was refused payment.’ 

Mr Warwick spoke, •*! can see, sir, that your 
letters of this morning still lie unopened oit the 
table. If you had consulted your correspondence, 
you woulu not have requii’ed to ask the ques¬ 
tion.’ 

King rushed to the table, and looking hastily 
over the letters, selected one and tore it open. 
A few seconds were sufficient to give him the 
gist of its contents. 

*A writ of attachment issued upon my bank 
account! Who was scoundrel enough to do 
this ?’ , 

* It is not necessary to use strong langu^e,f 
said Mr Warwick in level business tones. 
issued it You were in possession of a l^c 
sum of money \vhich belonged to a client of 
mine, and 1 had certain information that that 
money was being rapMly withdrawn from the 
bank. I felt it my duty to protect her interfsts, 
and so put a stop to your operations upon the 
account’ 

The Majoa looked both aiigiy and crestfallen. 
‘By Jove, King, you have done me this time. 
What do you propose now?—This, gentlemen,’ 
he said, turning to the others, ‘is not a business 
matter, as King ahul, but a <iebt of honour, and 
I call upon him to p^* me at once.’ 

Kicliaid King went close up to the Major and 
said ill low tones; ‘T am in trouble just now, 
Staml my friend lor the present, and before night 
everything w’lll be riglit’ 

While all jjlns was passing, the vicar Inul 
stood looking slowly round the room, as if, 
recalling to himself the old associations which ! 
the sight of these familnu* articles of furniture | 
and iwlornment were calculatetl to produce. Hi's 
eye lighted upon the safe. He approached it, 
and began, in a half-absent maimer aitfl as if 
merely mechanically, to turn the index on the 
door. Kobody noticed him, and he was un- 
consciou.'i himself of the light coming back upon 
his memory from that distant <lay on whitli the 
combination lock, had been fixed in its place, and 
wlieu Ins dead brother had given him the secret 
of it. ‘ No one shall ever be able to open it but 
you and me, Charlie,’ he had said. And now, 
without knowing it, his fingers, directed by that 
memory, adjusted the ilidex, till at lust, turning 
the handle, with a sharp clang the powerful bolts 
Hew back, and the massive dour swung wide 
open. 

Every eye was turned to the safe in a moment. 
On a shelf stood an object covered with faded 
vtdvet—its original colour no’‘'one could tell— 
and beside *this, the precious casket, were several 
bundles of yellow mpers. On the e<lge of the 
sl^elf, however, as if ft had been hastily placed 
there, was a fresh white document, folded and 
loosely tied with* a green string. 

Wliile they were ^11 gazing with a kind of awe 
into the ancient receptacle, Mr Rintoul stepped 
forwaid and took eut the white paper. A 

f iance at the endorsem^t upon it was enough, 
t was the second will matle by Bowan King.« 
Bichard King observed the solicited' take the | 
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paper with curiosity, sffid, striding ^rward, closed 
xhc door of the safe^ithout locking it 

‘Is there anytlKng more?’ he demanded 
rrfUier unpatiently. j 

‘A good deal •more,*'Mr Richard Kin^ 
answered Mr BintouL ‘I have only recently 
discovered that ,tliere was a lut^ ^11 than that 
un<ler which you have occupied itbis estate—- 
and here it is !’ ^ 

‘I believe you ai-e aU mad,’ cried Richard 
King, in a*voice of passion. ‘The will which 
left xewie TO me was made on the last d>y of 
Rpwan King’s life.’ • 

‘So was this, Mi* Richard King. The same 
parties who wilnessed the first will witnessed the 
second. They told m^e the first wm wiitten on 
blue paper, the second*on white. I got the blue 
one. This, as ydu all see, is tli^ white will, and 
it 18 the last one.’ 

‘ lt’*a fo^ery !’ exclailhed King angltfly!. 

‘A forged will woyld lia^Uy be found'^here 
found this. %ln<l it is not a favourable one 
for yon, Mr King. By^this dyed the testator 
revokes the will^wlikh he had that day “posted 
to my solicitor, Mr .lames Riiitoul of 'Bedford 
Row, London,” and bequeaths the whole of his 
pmperty, reai and pei-sonal, “ to my nfttpe AguiV 
King, (Ittughtec of «iy brother Chiles King, of 
the vicarage of Yewle.”—“ Bqt whereas,” it goes 
on to say, “Fpromiged my dear friend and cousin, 
Mary Gray, her deaUibedJ fo be a friend to 
her son Francis Gray, wdio fioTV ^sides with me 
as my urinate secretary, 1** desire itty ,said nieo 9 
Agnes King to takef^he ^d Francis Gray into 
her geneoous cousideratidii, and to make such dis¬ 
position for his welfare and happiness as she may 
think proper.” ’ 

Francis Gray did not hear these words read, i 
for, at a whispered hint on the part of Mr War¬ 
wick, he had shortly before gone hurriedly out 
of the roiJin.as if to letch «ome one. 

‘The will,’ coirtiimed Mr Rint<kil, ‘is witnessed 
by iJohn Stokes and John Wilson, both of Yewle. 
It is a very clear and satisfactory will—once 
more illustrating the old e»ying, that second 
tbouglits are best; and Mr Warwick will at once 
proceeil to take possession of Ihe house and 
estate in behalf of Iiis client, Mws King.’ 

‘Never !’ ciied Richard King, wjiite With rage. 
‘Never! And before ever that h attempted, I, 
standing here, in presence of you all, chai'ge that 
man there, Mj' Charles King, with the murder of 
his brothel', I saf 'him come* here that night 
after dark, partiay lisguWed in the dress o? a 
groom. I saw hii ipeaking' to old Htokes the 
butler, and bribing him to silence by the gift of 
a bank-note. 1 saw him enter tBis room by the 
window, and next morning I. saw his brother 
sitting in that cl)air, dead—with a knife at his 
heart Thdt man is his brother’s murderer !’ 

The vicar turned pale to the lips, and staggered 
as if to /aU. Francis Gray, who had returned 
with Stokes and some others while Richard King 
was H^aking, sprang forward and assisted the 
vicar into a chair. He seemed about to faint; 
anil Stokes, with the instincts of his calling, 
poured o«t a little brandy and put it to the 
sinking man’s lips. For a few minutes the whole 
company was paralysed into silence. 

Richard King’s eyes glowed with the triumph 
he had aclqeved over tne prostrate man, and ne 
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toi'&ed boldly^to Stokea. tfStokeSy’ be said, ^yoii, 
bave ^11 tfiafc bank-note, and 1 b<ivi itR 
nnntber hero iu uiy p^et-book. Produce 

•4rStokei^ as it wer^ involuntarily, turned and 
looked at Francis Gray. • 

■9 ^Ab, it’s is it?’ exclaimed Bichard Kiu^. 
*He has ]t,*4^as he?—Then, let us have It. It 
was one of a ^uiber of notes in which 1 had 
paia to Mrs King,* on ^he aftenn)on befoix! the 
inorder, the qttaxterly allowance wlycli she had 
fron^Mr Bowan King, and that nc/te has never 
been returned to the bank, r I domaud its pi*o- 
duction.* 

Francis Gray put his hand to Ilis |>ocket as if 
to produce the note, hut Stokes steppe^ forward. 

• # No, Mr Frauds,’ he, skid with ^reat delibe¬ 
ration ; Mt’s my turn to spetdo now, and 1 am 
agoing to do it. I got a ten pun’ note that night 
from Mnr Charles; bilt that charjf: of funnier 
will sot stanU lav^y for 1 heerd the cn^wner’s 
‘quest^say in this .very ro^m Hint there can bo 
no charge of iqprder laid against no man if the 
dead body was not foumt. And Mr Richard 
King hbi'e, though lie sought as hard as any nuin 
can seek, never got no dead body of Rowan King. 

wanMd my master opened—tliatV what he 
wanted,*but he did not manage, it. If they’d 
agreed to o^n me, why, they might ’a done it; 
but no King pf Yewle was ever»ye(> opened, an<l 
I felt it my duty not to let my master, Mr 
Rowan, be opened bv no doctor in Eughiud. 
Jiow did they kiiow«he was dead? 'TheyM ’a 
opened Mr*Geofti»y, or any .of the re&t, the same 
way, and how would‘it ‘’a been tiieu? «! said, if 
they want to.open somebody, let them open me, 
but my master they shall 7tot P 

The old butler spoke with wotnlerful earnest¬ 
ness and fluency, and only at this point pauseil, 
as if forced to take breath. 

‘ We know it quite well, Stokes,’ said Jlr War¬ 
wick kindly. ' ‘•No one knows your fidelity and 
affection to your dead master better than 1. ]3ut 
this is an awful chai^'e that has been brought 
gainst his brother: and though none of Hr 
^laries’s friends (M^ld believe possible, 1 only 
wish that Mr, Rowan were testing among his 
ancestors, instead^of being—we know not wJiei'e.’ 

‘Ah, liiat’s it, Mr Warwick,' said the old 
man, with au*eager look iu his eyes, and speak- 
ii^ now almost in a whisper. ‘ It’s that charge 
as has determined me to speak. Mr iiowau is 
where he oughtAo be, Jdr Warwick—iu his own 
coffin!’ • 

A movement of sensation surged through the 
group of anxious listeners, and for a few minutes 
no one spoke. • The vicar raised himself by his 
hands iu the cha|r, and was heard to murmur, os 
if in prayer : * Thank God !—t^^nk GckI I’ 

* And was it true, Stokes,’ askeil Mr Warwick 

solemnly, ' that your master hod been niur- 
dereil ?’ ^ 

* !(t was not true, but a black lie—nor was 

there no knife in the body.’ • 

this moment the old family physician, Dr 
Hayle, who had edme in with Stokes, stepjied 
forward. , « 

*What Stokes says is true,’ began the doctor. 

* Mr Richard King, two days 2 ^ 0 , horrified Mis 
and her daughter at tlie vicarage by making 
the same gross «liarge i^ainst the vicar that you 


have now heard him make, and, as ho hod men- 
tioiiud my imnie to them, they came to ask my 
a»Mce. 1 had always had a suspicion that 
Stokes, out Di‘ devotion to his master, and iiym 
his knowledge of the-pcculiar cataleptic atfecUuu 
which had run thiougli some generations of the 
Kings, had something *0 do -with the removal 
and disposal of the dead ho<ly. llKlmitl King 
had*saiu to Mrs King that I believed Mr Rovftin 
had been murdered. 1 must a<lniit that 1 had a 
suspicion, from a dark stain which T saw on thp 
waistcoat of the dead man, that there might have 
been foul play. In these circumstances, and iu 
view of the poignant disti'css and alai’iii of Mrs 
and Miss King, I came to the conclusion that I 
must find Stokes and force him to tell me wliut 
he know. He did so, after t-omc pressure, and I 
at once procured a warrant from the Mayor to 
liave the body disenlombed. I and other two 
tloctors made a carotul eKJimiiiution of the body, 
ami liave sent in a 8eale<l report to the Mayor. I 
may only here say, that there was no knife and 
no wound iu the bialy, aud that we were unani- 
mous ill the conclubioti, from all the Hymptoius, 
thf^ Mr Rowan King died a natural death. The 
sthin winch 1 sciw on the waistcoat, and which 
liad led to my snspieion ol foul play, was easily 
explained. It wob the result of thq discharge of 
some cokiured iKpiid on to Mr Row'uu’e clotlies iu 
the couise of one of his ni.my chemical exi>eri- 
ineuts. The nature of U»e Injuid—an onJinary 
chemical solution—is explaim^ in our report to 
the Mayor. 1 can only tlnuk, ir<un the diligence 
with winch Mr Richard King ha<l sought to 
discover the bo<ly, that he had lioped Sir Row’an 
had been murdei'ed ; and he imi'-t have nuule 
Uiat aw'lul cliarge to the poor lUfetracted wife 
uml dauglitcr to serse some vile^nirposc of his 
own. It was a lie'.’ 

A feeling of relief pervaded all who listened to 
the doctor’s Rtatemeut, except jierhaph Richard 
King He stood quite still, but w’lth a slight 
pallor on his face. 

Turning to St<»kes, Mr Warwick asked : ‘ Who 
assisted you m this business, Stokes?’ 

‘Wilson aud Varley and lue diil it, sir. We 
laid him in the coffin as had been prepared for 
him, and we said the burial service t(» the best 
of our abilities; for the IiKit King of Yewle 
wasn't to be buried like a heathen, no mure tiiau 
opened. And we vi.sitcd the vault every night 
aud every inormng, lor ciglit days, but there was 
no signs of life, so we screweil liini down, and 
corn’d away. Aud all* that time Mr Richard 
King was a tearin’ and a searchiii’ all over the 
country, hut never tiiought of going to the place 
us all tlie Kings w'us buried in.’ 

A slight twitfikle came into Stoker’s eyes as he 
said tliis, and something almo.'»t like a smile broke 
out on the faces <h the company. Ricliaid King, 
alone, only scowled ^he more, and became u little 
paler. 

‘Otiicers,’ said.Mr Wawvick, turising to the 
constables, ‘you had better do your duty.’ * 
.ipproftched Richard K'lug, and one of 
them reading from his warrant, said that he 
appiehended him for the alleged crime of utter¬ 
ing a forged cheque on cthe bank of Frester 
& Co., London, on the S^i of May 18—. 

‘dt is not true,’ cried Richard King. ‘ I was 
not in Loudon that day, and you cannot prove it. 
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I was iifty miles away from London. X was at 
the Stapleiioti Races tbat day.* 

.‘No, Kinj;, you wei*8 not,' were the words tbalP 
came in a firm and decisive tone. It was liifajor 
Saverlej^ who spoke. ‘ I do not cmite know what 
all this is about,’ he continued, half npoluoetically 
to the company, who had in turn fixed their eyes 
on him ; ‘ but 1 liave good cause to remember the 
5tU of May of that year. And as it seems that 
King here has been up to no good, there can be 
no harm to juiy innocent person if 1 tell wliat 
I know to be true. On the day luentiuned i 
intended myself io haye gone to the Staplehoe 
Races, but received a telegram that morning 
calling me to London to the deathbed of my 
daughter. She died that night; so I have sacl 
reason to reme^iber the day. I was passing i 
Piester's Bank in a hunsom a little after two 
o’clock, when 1 saw King coming out of the bank 
wrapjiing a umfHer round his neck. Hu was 
a little oddly drcbscd, in a elcrical-looking coat 
and an ordinary tali hat, and I was not quite 
Bure of him at first. But at that moment I was 
paiticularly desirous that he sliould squai-e up 
a littk betting transaction uith me, and so 1 
Btop})ed the cab and called to him. He seemed 
annoyed at being lecognised, and made as if to 

r ss on witboidi taking any notice ol me. But 
))eisistetl, anti at lust he came to me, #nd i 
asked him to jump up and 1 would curry him 
as far as tiie club. He did so, and I got the 
little chetpie 1 was fii need ol. 1 do not know 
the outs and ins of tllis nidltor; but 1 know 
that Richard King was in Loudon that day, and 
in Pieslei-’s Hank at the hour i mentioned.’ 

KichartI King was very ]«de, but did not 
answer. He only turned to tiie otiiceis ami said : 
‘1 .nil ready to /^with you. But come with me 
to my dressing-room till J put on otlier clothing.’ 

Tlie throe (juitted tlie stiuly ; and those loft 
behiml wei-c moving about in tliat restless, aim¬ 
less kind ol way, in which each has mueh to say 
but nol) 0 <ly wwln's to speak, wiieii a sharp report 
rung tiii’ough the liouse. Richanl King, lieu 
he oj)ened his wardrobe dour, hud taken out a 
revolver, ami shot himsell. 

I'hiit was tlie end of liim. And at the inquest 
held next day over his bo<ly, all the facts which 
we have narrated were established nn evidence, 
and the Rev. Oharles King W'us one§ more pi'o- 
nounced to be an hoiKnirahle man, clear fiom all 
the grievous and p.anlul clnii^ges which liad been 
made against him, and for which he had suffered 
so much. 

That same afterno{m the vicar was once more 
sitting in his accustomed cliair in the vicarage 
study, w'lth wife and daughter on either side of 
him. Tlie fixe had gone Irom his eyes now— 
quencjied with the 8Weeti*&t team that evjp- flowed 
from nuinhuod’s eyes. The ii-on was dru^ from 
his heart The agony was ov^x*, and the peace of 
heaven was in their hearts. 

‘J>t5arc8t,’%ttid Mrs King at last, *our friends 
aie hei-c. We must dre''S for dinner.’ 

‘One moment,* he said. ‘The truesfc*^jaend 
among them claiuy our first thanks. Bring 
Francis Gray here.’ ^ ** 

It was to his datightcr this conimatu? 
addressed, and reddening^ the eyes Aguei 
out The two presently 1 ‘eiurued and 
before him. 


kFruifk, said the vicaf;, ‘my loftier Rowan 
has»left*you nothing; but he has commended 
you to the care of AgiW.—Now, Agnes, w’hat do 
you propose to do with him 1* 

She fell on her fatJiePs XJeast and sobbed* 
Quietly disengtqjins himself, the vicar said,*w'i^ 
his old sweet smile : 

‘Nay, then, settle the matter between your¬ 
selves.—Florence, my dear, come witl? me, and 

leave them alone to their discussion.' 

* • 

It was a beAitiful morning in autumh. The 
Sabbath belU w'cro linging out on the still uA'. 
Along tlie leafy laiie^ that glowed with the hues 
ot burnished green and gold, came the straggling 
lines of clutrch-goers; for on that day the Vicar 
of Vcwle was to be reinstated by his Bishop in 
the solemn functiyiv, of his holy office. Francis ^ 
Gray and Agues were hi the vicarage pew, sitting 
togethei —‘ihc wearing a spri^ of orange bloBsom. 
And the peijple crowded in fi*om fao and near, 
in ien.s aiul huudreej^, fo^ the vfcflr Was to priiach 
iignixi lor the fiist time. He did so simply, 
briefly, and with feeling ; and net a few eyes 
filled with tears as* ho gave out the w'ords of 
his text: ‘All Thy waves and Thy billows are 
gone over me. j,Fet Clie Lord will oommapd His 
Toviugkiudiiess in the daytime, and in thoiuight 
Uis song bhall be wiUi me.* t? 
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.THE MONJTH: 

rtClENCE ,AND ABTa 

There is every reason to hope tliat' early in the 
new year communication by telephone will be 
estublisliod between London and Paris. The 
iieccbsary works for uocomplishing this very 
desirable result have recently been pushed for- 
w'ar<l with gwat energy. The line‘ of communica¬ 
tion is one whicli has jxcen specially laid for the 
pui'pdse, the new submarine cable* Ending its 
landing-place on this side of thcr Channel at St 
Mai'garcts Bay, near Dover, vihex-e so many of 
the old c.tbles are joi.^d to the«telegrapltic system 
of tlie kingdom. Tlie ovexland wire readies 
London vut Dover, Folkestone, Ashfoi^d, and 
Maid&t<me. 

An administrative Report of the Shan States 
gives a very interesting account of the methoiUf 
by which iron is mined and smelted by the 
natnes. The smelter hiiuBcl^ wiiil the ore from 
the mine, and u'hen he has obtaificd a couple of • 
basket&ful, lie conveys it to Ins furnace, whidi is 
made of earth, and has two 0 (K.>i^ing 8 . In the 
lueanlime his sole assistant has piiepoied a 
qumitity of charcoal from pine-wood. Tlie diar- 
coal is placediin the lower opening of the furnace, 
and a blast is obtained'by means of bamboo 
bellows. The ore, broken into small pieces, is 
then cast ?iito the upper opening together with 
powdex 2 ed charcoal; and the o^rauon, W'hich 
results in the production of about ten pounds 
of metal from fifty pounds of ore, is complete 
in a few hours. A^ter four days* work, the metal 
ma^le is taken to the nearest bazaai', and at once 
finds an immediate sale. This primitive method 
of reducing metal fioin its ore forms a curious 
cuntrobt to the gigantic means employed at our* 
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large for Vringing about tlie sdnie disposal of the sooiety would be publisbed at' 

C • r staled intervals, and from this list subscribers 

Sdentifie -imenccfejpubiiebeB an illustrated Would be able to chooee works which would 
d^cription of ^ improved water-cycle, the aftewards be allotted to them. The scheme u 
invention of Mr vos^pK Korner. This water- wo doUbt cidculateil by^ita promoter to do good 
vel(^pede has rather a curipns anpearaiicc, but to both artists ami their pations; but we fear 
from w coustruction should useful for naviga- that 'it might act disadvantageously towards our 
twm In dlidlow and still waleh. It consists of painters by ©becking the sale of their woikg. 
two KoM(ftr Cylinders about ten feet in length, A n^w butter-making machine w’as lately 
above whichsumiorted a seat for the driver, exhibited ut KeiiMrigtorf, Ijondon, in the presence 
who actuates by trebles' a w’heel below him after of tu nuniber of exp6i^ ; it is the invention of 
the mi«&ner of an ordinary bicyclb, only that the a Swedish engineer, Mr C. A. Johaimaon (of 
wkleel is furnished witli In front Is the Stockholm), ,aiwl . it certainly represents the most 

rudder, placed ^between the two pontoons, and this rapid means by which milk can be converted 
rudder can be Uirned to the rigiit or left by cords into butter. The machine met with some atten- 
wliich proceed to the hamlle above so that really tion at the Jubilee, show of the Hoyal Agricml- 
the nwwihine'is steered/just in the same way as an tural Society, where it toceived the highest 
■ (binary road-bicycle is steftae^ by its rider. It »pvard ; but it m how seen for the first time in 
is stated that many trials of this watei'-.eycle have England in actual operation. Like tlie centri- 
been. ipade, and it^is found to^ be ifemarkably fngul apparatus for separating cream from milk, 
su^essful ioi practice ; on'.ohe occasion a distance its principal feature^ is a drum which it>tute8 at 
of more thail a (l^iai'ter ttea i]|Ue being-covered in a very high speed. This motion separates the 
fotfir minutes up streuni, and iii a little more globules from the skimmed milk, anu while the 
than half tlfat time when travelling with tlie latter is poured auay, the thicker liquid is 
current. • V delivered ready for mukiug it into butter at the 

Professor Lt^ngley'audr Mr Verey have been bottom of the revolving drum. The nmehine 
making . some oiriQUS * ihvestiji^tions at the described is ciipitole of dealing with fifteen 
All^kany’C^^fvaA>ry, Pennsylvania, having for hundreil pints of milk an houa^ and the time 
their object the discover of »the tiheupest form of occupied in making butter is e.xceedingly short 
illuminaUc^ and they^have goir* to Nature in - imleed, butter begins to appear tlaee or lour 
their inmifry, and have eifj^rimeuted upon that minutes after the milk is poured into the upper 
far-famed luminous insect which is known as the part of the apparatus. 

firefly of Ouha. itfay remind our readers At the recent Exliibitfbn of the Phot<graphic 

that these West Indian fireflies give out such u Hociety of Great Britain specimens of thencwly- 
wonderful anioadit of nodtance that it is customary discovered method of printing on te.xtilc fabrics 
for ttS'^wear them as' jewels in their hair ; by means of Primulme—a coal-tar colouring 

and they‘have often been employed for the matter—were shown. IVe have alrea<ly in these 
illumination apartments. Tlie investigators columns alltuled to this new-,-th(Nl of ])hoto- 
named fia^ been able,,by means of very delicate graphic piinting, and have remarked lliat the 
apparatus, to ideoeura the Value of the liglit given method might receive important applicaUons in 
by one df tliedeolumiuous creatures, and they (ind various trades. Alter seeing the excellent speci- 
that to obtain a similar amom^ of light> by mens of work bhown at the Exhibitioii, wc are 
artificial ineaua wopld involve a temperatyro of more than ever convinced that the primuiine 
alxmt two‘flxoiiSand degrees Fahrenheit. Ut is pnntSiig pmeess has a wide future uelore it. 
curious tliat in' common with other luminous vYe may remind our readers that this is not a 
creatures this woaderful ligl^ should be emittod simple black-aud white proctiss like most photo- 
without a»^ sensible heat^^itli regard to the graphic printing methods, but all kinds of ililfer- 
actual cause of this luminosity, examples of ent ^colours are possible, and the specimens 
which ^e find,In an the three kingdoms of exhibited printed on muslin, cloth, velvet, and 
Nature, no scientist has yet been able to give a bilk, consisted mo^ly of aitistic patterns on 
satisfactory explanation, although many theoiies various coloured grounds. In some ca^cs the 
have been formulated. There is reason to effect of contrasted colours was very soft and 
believe, however, tliat the stmuge luminosity is beautiful 

due to\diemicat conyiination, and if only its exact The many uses to which celluloid—or imita- 
nature were dts'^yered, we should soon be in a tion ivory, as it is often called—has been applied 
position to be independent of electricity, gas, oil, has stimulated invention in a like direction 
i and all other, agents which are called to our aid a^d- now an imitation celluloid, called Lactite, 
daring the dat^nours. ' has been patented by Mr W. (hllender. Lactite, 

Sir Coutto Lindsay, the energetic art patron to us the stame suggests, owes its origin to^iuilk, 
whom the public owe so man;^ iutersating exhibi- the solids in which are reduced to a partly 
1 ^ons at tlie Grosveuor Galleiy, has sugge'stod, or soluble or gelatinous state by means of borax, 
i rather revived, a curious scheme, whi^ may be and are then mixed with some mineral salt in 
described as a circulating picture soaety. The association with an acid alid water. *The process 
idea is, that the subscribet's to the scheme should, by which this lactite is }troUu^tl ib as follows: 
by an annual payment, be entitled to tlie use or the or solids, from the muk is incorporated 

; dodn of pictures by celebrated jiving artists, and wjth the borax, after whi«^ the mineral salt 
that just as tn the case of a circulatmg library, held in solution in acid is added. Acetate of 
the number of works that they woiud be per- lead ami acetic ^ocid ar^ mentioned as being 
^ tulfted to use or hang in their rooms at one tWe favourable agents to eiff^loy. After the mixture 
wouldliacordtng to the amount of their sub- ha# been effkted, the solids separate from the 
wiptiou. A list or catalogue of works at the acid water which is drawn off, when the lesidue 
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.is subjected to great p 


inv fnlim moulued iiito erectdd at the works referred tp.jOne being 

coloured any tiiO yith tubes Qf the old type, itad one famished 
by the addition of suitob* j£ ^ith ‘ Serve * tubes. As the result of these experi- 

the maiuuacture can considerably ments, it was sliown that the»quantify of steam 


cheaper by the addition ol 
A iieport has been iss 


yith tubes Qf the old type, fed one famished 
with ‘ Serve * tubes. As the result of %ese experi¬ 
ments, it was shown that the**quantliy of steam 
was much greater with Ih# new tubes, while this 
increase was accompanied by economy of fuel. A 


A ^port uas oeen *®JWwith regartl to the increase was accompanied by economy of fuel. A 
coiwl.rton of the "ver T« of tL wotkaflo 

inspection ojr the cniM e^or and chemist of watch these experiments, inclmling repi^nta- 
Tlieee gentlemen lives of the Admiralty, Uoyde, aniothfe^inter- 
^port that althongh the |tor iu some oo,jes gated in the question.. 

18 ranch diseol(mie^ it islg fj.om ^ny sinelV It is stated that ^ip ip India is regardell 
excent sliaht etnuvia m n_..t .1_. ,1.. !• 1., __. 


• 1 r iM**'*^ vwiuuttiunYciv (•ucxc. k/i tuniew it. ouiu lu vue tarKer iA7wns 

® 1 ?’ On the but the amount usc<>by the natives must be veiy 

whole, they coneider that t ^f yj^ Tiianies ainnll, eeeing that the total consumption of soap 
18 much improved by tlie 8 |;;g.,yoi:k 8 carried in hndia hist year was Oifly five thousand tons, 
out daring the current y»r. K y^jg f,, 1,0 Thin means tiiat tlie amount useil-hy &ch person 
expected consnlenng that mry,o„ y,^oe bun- for the year was cBnsidcrably than one 
drodandsixty-six thousand t of y„, 1^0 have ounce.' , / . • 

been shippeil and discharged I gf gj^gg y,g According to a New Y*k scientific authority, 
• tKa V wvf better if adrated tlian W»en sub- 

w.;irT !?^4 V mitted to a lower tempei’ature tfian th^ atroo- 

I tbe* metropolis sphere by means pf ice. The method by wbicli 

i ( 118 ^ Je same question tbe liquid is aerated is most simple, and.consists 

has lately been raise,I with in allowing it ti) nm ^rom one web to another 

continued pollution of the rivfcy y . j other, in Rue streams, ns it miuht do'through on’^ordinary' 


; sea since the According to a New Y<ft‘k scientific authority, 
milk will keep better if adrated tlian wdien 8 ut> 
not the only mitted to a lower tempei’ature tlian th^ atroo- 
l the* metropolis sphere by means pf ice. The method by whicli 
|e same question the liquid is aeratal is most pimple, and .consists 
1(1 to the long' in allowing it ^ nmTrom one vessel'to anoth^ 


c uDinuei p nation 01 me ri^Yyy other, in fine streams, ns it might do'through an “pidiuar\? 

T ! r. m’’'! beautiful'’ colauder. This oneritmn must he done 0 ^ rtf 


sttH'eis from the dwclua^e of maimf-ic- one in fine streanis. In c^nectibn with tUia 

tones, particu arly from a which matter, we may State that so.called steriKaedsmilk 

eaves .scum and ody suhstances „f . acconliug to a (iennii, investigaL; Sometimes 

the water ; the steeam 111 some c| f,^g„„g ,„„g,.‘’f„„gr of germs thaq WtoWT milk 

so otfensive thai Horses will reiJt„ f,.J,, f,.^,,^ y,,, ^^hia inquirer'lAsr upon 

waters, and large quantities of k i„gi,„fjj,g examining a number of samples of- milk from' 
many fine trout, have been po>s<m( A govern- different sources, found them cuargeil with germs 
meiit mnii.ry has lately be™ M ^ ^ery large extent. He liaa-also ioim.T that 

till, important subject, am it is tel ,, j y,„f y,^g jjjg a wonderful rate. Many 

8oiuemea isw. lboadoptod tostopL,,4 hoiiseliohlSrs now ailopt the sensiUe plan A 

About two iloxen edible hingi, „f „,f 

ill 'tlm mal'Kt S ModeTia during fci" 


About two dozen edible tungi, 
ha’i lately been published, wero^c) 
in the market of JModena during 
It 16 stated that most of these 


’ been introduced 


f the fi f diving apparatus. Tl^i^rst to wlffcfi*we refer 

01 i ese I j jg invention of Mr A. Ih^toVG, and represents 

nuc to Dher___ j _• .._i_xi .rT.;-i_v .»v't „ 


natives of Britain, but oiWng to the Tn 17* d^ of joining the'liilmet to 


ex])erimeiit 3 upon tungi that we 


reason to issue a caution to the pii 
packets of so-called ‘‘dried mushroom 


to make which is provided with a metallic ring-sci^w 
B not ac- threaded in sections. The helmet^ which is screw- 
jll enough threaded in the same way, can be dropped into 
I kind .are its place on the breast|^ate collar, and, with a 
itely^iad slight turn, can be firmly locked witl^^ease, expe- 
y. against ditioii, and safety, and without the. screws, luitSt 
wX piec« wbidi were formerly neoessar^ 

nFtSn fAnt m itmomiAn.! fun *i' In lU'*»Vh This lieW lllodificatioU Of, the diver's (VeBS is m 

is stated that alible mushrooms when ‘''® Manchester ^hip Canal, 

serve their Irhito‘colour ; but tli'at 


«««♦ T.. *1 ‘J'* *“ xui» ocw iiiuunicuLiou ui iiue uivcrs is in 

"Sr1=i'?Siza P'" r;sii7ji5 

w I / at liberty for the work that has to be done. The 

Serv. This-Serve*t„be,inste.u"loA‘^^^”^^^^^ 

«>e report of a lecture by Dr W. 


It is obvious, too, that this result is bSiu 








il thfs tewt boTtfal itad wearing i'phvMeal work If chleroform may ki'eitln eleotrie shook, or 
a1<^ comes nejft ; and the mixed •woi^^physioal like lightning, there ftoi£o safety until every 
sntf mental—is tlf% most severe of all. Heiiolds administrator knows/ eitd if Dr Kirk’s new 
that ei^t hours’ Seep is necessary to any persoi^ f’Jeory ho tru^ it is ^ fct also to notice how 
engat^sd inmork of any kind, and is an advocate dangerous it is for ale nito administer chloro- 
for eight Imtirk 4’ork, eight bam«' relaxatton, form to himself. 


and mental—^is tl^^ most severe of all. Hediolds administrator knows 
that ei^t houral Seep is necessary to any person <*’!eory he true, it is i 


for eight Imtirk 4’ork, eight baara* relaxatton, form to himself. 

and eight hours’ rests' Work is lightened, he . ^ _ __ 

teljs ns, by cleanliness, the wearing of proper « t, rn . 

, cJ^iigS, end careful attention to fooil and drink. K M P T N C H E S. * 

Xlthopglj and phyaical work combined ^ may pretcnM satisfied with Winning 

may be, as tha lectiirer Mates, iniunous, it is very It „ J'll v “ 

«rtafo that many hard hraii^orkenJ find the “’e “ f'JllSmngj but M tfctor 

greatest relief from alternating that work with ^ V? fjsfi himself or his 

heavy physical labfiur. Wo have a well-known audionOe it that f of the few-and-far- 
•Xample of this in the good health enjoyed by between orto. IXpM if being ab^ to count 
our octogenarian statesman. the beads in a repiesentative of 

It ie stated that on effeotisfb renieily to prevent Kidiartl III., <mfty EBf thp tent scene, ex- 
•now-blindness, which, is such a trouble to the clnimed: ‘I’ll f/«t^ -Wftlfc awhile:’ and 
inhabitanto of told etirfato, is to lie fomnr in suiting the actiof»',^o«l, crossed the stage, 
Wakening the nose aiid cbeeka below the eyes. ^is exit, aiTBi^oihe to supper, leaving 

PorBoiM who ate careful of tbeirnppearance might ^ i ^ u a 

be inolin^'to coneider the remedy ratl»er worse ^ tM.gedy lu the beet 

&an the disease ; bntSn sparsely populated die- night at Dor- 

tricte there coij^d b« no objection to its adoption. Chester to a do/oj % erf people, Edmnnd Kean 
A temnioal paper gives soiiio useful particulars grew reckless, gf frightfully,'and played his 
regarding the manner in whieli the tinality ot very worst; tojefire he leit the tBcatre, that 
paper may he test^L In order to find out its among the aiidf ^/itet no less a personage than ■ 
resistance to wear, if should first be erntnjded the Drary hakainager, wha had come ex- 
W^neaded betweep the^ hands, after which (pressly to see IfJ’ Jt. < I’ve ruined myself for 
trekemept a weak paper will become full of holes, evei !’ said he sigj wife, when he got home to 
while, a strong paper will assume a leathery his lodgings, iliiliatvly for his future, on the 

ilrevf.tlitim. v'* •T'^nrlmre ciitAle n feaof .ae. _1 U .J I.V v Qt . .. t ... . v-v_ 


”^lawiflg; but an tfctor 
with hiinM*U or his 
i/|*%iof the few-and-far- 
pM if being ab^ to count 
rfelli a representative of 
' tV. t^nt scene, ex- 
tad -Wfilk awhile ; ’ and 
(jrossed the stage, 
^t^oihe fo supper, leaving 
rthe tragedy iii the best 
King one night at Dor- 
p of people, Edmnnd Kean 
irightfuUy,“ and played his 
i;e he lelt the tHcatre, that 
it no less a personage than: 


tBxtunfc/ffnder such, a teat, the presence of night which ifcako S mar him at Drury 
much djBSt will show that eai thy inipuiities have Dane, Kean fvolo ilaterniined to succeed to 
beenmixecj‘aiVth the pulp; while, if the material be dietnibed feidlieartctimg siurouiidiiigs, and 
should tl^eak up, si indicates that it lias been roused the sp/araoiise to such enthusiasm that 
Apbrifisnfcns^ It the paper when burnt should Hazlitt wontai miow so much noise could be 
leat^more than three per cent of ash, this is a made by so fa Jeople. L.iter on, he w,ss apt 
fmtW mihcalion that it is chaiged .with ilay, to treat a sc»sefcu,fjencc a l-‘!le scunily, but 
gy^um, or other mineral ingradiente The kind was on his lisolhavioiir when he visited,Paris 
and-gnality of the material is further tested by in 1828, for //i(£iaga/ino of the time wo read: 
use «f the foiefoseope, and it can be chemically ‘.Shylock liaW.frepeated by Kean, and received 
tested with a solutioii ol_ iodine, when a yellow with the t-atmd ftimonics of enthusiasm, and the 
TOlomtiao will indicate the presence of wood-fibre, same beggai hjfecount ot empty beiiehcs. On 
4tid a brown tint that of linen, cotton, dr flax. vhe night IwliMesceneled to be the representa- 
A digiute lias long existed among medical tive gt Brif J/In Howard Payne’s tragedy, the 


TOlomtiao will indicate the presence ol wood-fibre, same beggai hjfecount ot empty beiiehcs. On 
4tid a brown tint that of linen, cotton, dr flax. vhe night IwliMesceneled to be the representa- 
A digiute lias long existed among medical tive gt Brif J/In Howard Payne’s tragedy, the 
authorities ^ith regard to the dangers of cliloro- audience vtbil Scanty in number that many 
form, aotne, mclnding,'Sie late Sir James .Simp- were'appwe Le oi the effect t)ie slight might 
«on and SrofpsSof SF/ne, soon inferred from ex- ehave oil hiliiifct.r. Kean, however, never ac te<i 
perienea that it was safer to push boldly ‘on till betterl‘*a lirei^gml a performance ot surpassing 
tb^pa^jeut'Was in deep anaisthesia tlian to keep power'jelwtwcSiesveryfew persons jireseiit.’ 
him long in'tl» stigo of striiggling and excifo- When ttioiitli manager came with a long 
ment. But other authorities, e«ipecially of the face to as he wus th’esMin*; foi Virainius, 


Eondon school, never accepted this Di Kirk and in aufp<fe' the tragedian’s iiiguiry ii 
at Glasgow, who has psade a sliecial study of .i h'd luMfcplied, ^ad house, sii 
the snbjeotefor•fifteen years, in a"‘Now Theory no'one I’l/ifo-«i,iy asked . ‘WlintJ nob 
«f Chloroform Syncope,’ has offered a noiel .dU’~‘iflijsoiil, air, except the Wardeii’i 


|N£^%n<l a performance ot surpassing 
persons jiresent.’ 

[?4outh manager <’ume nitli u long 
os he wus tfi*essing foi Virginia^ 
the tr^edian’b inquiry ii it was 
jfcplied, ^mcl hou«e, sii /—there’s 
fcfcoady asked . ‘Whnt^ nobody at 
fifsoul, sir, except the Warden’s puity 


^'^me on eVen before the patient is anfesthe*^ ‘^eh,’ 
liisedv It IS the vapour in tne longa which no right 
^ believes to be the cause of tne oc^rrencef opmion 
H is not to its action theft, hut to tire nj 

reaction which ensues when it^ia allow^ At a iiej 
t^ esea^ at an early stage, that he maintains n 1 ?^ 
ftl^jMjtaetWpho w due. in deep anresthesia this 

Jiip Iiolde, ffi prevented by the chloro?<n? . 
ik blood. In view of ^he conclaeifl *7 
HydereiHul Commission^^^thatTO 
ftoxB an overdose or from asphyxia, ^ On |s 
Ihlt seei^ thd utmost importance. 


» *n*ay ar<L hve.’ 

resthev ‘Thra,’J(W the actor, * go on at once ; wc have 
which no ngh^iive ourselves aiiV An^mhi'^oun 
penc^ oj^onndewr played Virgiiiius better than he 
bo <lid w n^dience he couW count oH hui fing^. 
[low^ At 0 peMSinnce in 1807, tor ^ benefit of the 
ntaiAe given at the Theatre Royal, 

a this ^htht curtain rose in. tronh of ten people 
J'iMd inU seven in the gallery, and five in the 
l“i<i. , ,,,,jt7fctire takings xeacliing the sum of 

^that'>§;‘.'‘;a»4shmings. 

> On /s* terfioiy bitter Tuesday night in 
lance. Januaitj^l, when few who could help cared 











to tTOT«n«!%the lioodon the combinef} 

andiences of all tUe thealres would jiot hove 
made a deceat gathering for the gmallest of th^i. 
Mrs felt she would have liked to Mk 

the weather-beaten few who had battled tllHr 
way to the Haymarket to forego what they came 
to see anil take tea with her on the stage. Giving 
more practical proof of his sympathy, Mr Toole 
etraightway invited liis ‘gods’ and pittites to 
•take their ease in the stalls, and regaled them 
with hot spiced ale, whereupon they sang, ‘He’s 
a lolly good fellow’ and a merry evening was 
enjoyed on both aides of the footliglits. 

It is not easy to. eclipse the gaietj^of the 
Parisians j hut in 1832 they voted the play was 
not the thing when cholera was ravaging the 
city, although puhlioly advertised, ‘It lias been 
noticed with much osto^ahmefit that the theatres 
are the only plates—no matter how crowded— 
whei^ not a single case of cholera has appeared ’ 
One night the company of the Odion found 
themselves confronted by one man. This was too 
much, or rather too little for their patience, and 
they insisted upon his taking bach his money. 
He stood upon his lights, and insisted upon the 
play being played. The law was on Ins side, 
^nd the actois weie obliged to act; but tlieydid 
(heir very worst until the audience hissed hie 
hardest ; then /he iiianagei handed him over to 
the poli'e for distiis'img the pertorinano*, and 
clt |l his doors. |khe iii.inager of Wallaik’s 
Theatre disposed of the soliUry patron who 
lioiionied his hoiis^ with his presence on the 
night after a cyclone ifc a diileicnt w'ay. Turn 
rng to One ol the company, he said • ‘ Take him 
to till hotel at the loriitr; ticat him, and give 
liim back Ills dollar.’ Psiltiiig a libcial interpre¬ 
tation on Ills lustiuctious, tile actor took the 
audience round the Jiner, and after discussing 
sev(r.il bottles of chaiiii).igne, gave the euterpiis- 
ing gentleman his dollar mid Imde him good night. 

('liiiles Mathews was wont to take things as 
they eaiiic. ‘ 1 have played to an audience ol 
one,’ ssid lie to a friend ‘It mis in tlie Sand- 
wuh Islands. 1 li.ad advoitised tlie play tcPcoin- 
mence at two o’clock. 1 had the scene set, and 
as I ill ike it 11 iile never to disapfioint the public, 
1 detecmined to go on with the show I came 
on iiid bowed to a man of cClour, who, a 
white hat, was seated in the stalls. He returned 
my biilute with becoming soMmnity. I went 
througlMhe entire lirat act of /vOamr of Sipeeuta- 
tton, and that man of* colour never once smiled— 
lie never changed his position. At one time 1 
was nearly sending the prompter to feel him to 
eye if he wore alive. 1 lowered the curtain on 
fli&^setond act, and he was, like tjie House of 
Oommoiis, “still sitting ’’ I felt bound in hoimur 
to reward persistency of this kind, ancl I ",'«e 
him the thud act^gag and all. A qnartorot Vn 
liiiiir after, my rolonred liiend was still in the 
same attitude, sif 1 went round and told him the 
sliow was over. , He shook hands with me gind 
smiled,*and ask^a me ufliat it Was all about'' 

A sailor who had ^ust come into poit with a 
full pocket paid Stephen Kemble thiit»**;j)bu*i» 
to have a performance of Jtfnry IV. all to 
himself, with Kemble os ‘the old uoy with the 
round forecastle, built lik? a«pntch lugger, and 
lurching like a Spanish galleon m a heavy sea.’ 
■He chose the music to be played by Wiiy|^ 


oVwrtn^ *aw the play through, artS. g«i^ 
eppression to his appreciation of the Pel 
theholcasion. Mr J. IS. Foster, an Ajnerf&a 
manager, taking his eM at his inn in Bugi 


‘You play Bic)e%d lit to-night Mow, I havas^l 
never liml an opportunity of seeing it,»»nd, j( 
unfortunately, 1 must leave town thtoseve^ng.* 1 
How much money would induce you to play !i 
Huhard III. for me this aftemSonr Itiinkiad^ 9 
his visitor ’was.jokmg. Faster said he wonld do its*! 
for twenty-fiv4 dollars. ‘ And how much *4# is 
Tlw Umi/gh Diamond as well?’ ‘Ten doltoV I 
■liiotli the amused manager. He did nbt know 
whether he was aiiiaeed or vexed when the ]j 
stranger planked down iJiiirty-five dollars, with i 
the remark tliat the performaUfcc must commenee 
atwtwo o’clock sliarp, and .iook bis leave, tjpoo* 
telling hie company the bargam he had concluded, 
the iiotK^ oi playing Hhakesplare’s Arsgedy to ' i 
one man so tii kleil their fancy that tfieyAt flhee j 
-cosisenled. Two i^clock come, and. with it Ahg { 
audience Choosing the best ^o^tiott in the < 
Iittll, and placing hiy leet if^on^e back of the 
seat belore liini, he settled down to eigoy the 
tragedy, applauding heartily and at the condn- 
sion calling tlie Kichardsniefore the Surtaiiff'e 
Then the larce was^ gone through r^i equal 
success, ancl tlit delighted audience Im m time 
to catcli tile 8 4e train.^ s 

Disgusted with the reception award^ to one 
of his operas, Jean Baptiste de LuBy ordered it 
lo be played "before Iiiniselt only, when the opera 
went swimmingly, the musie and its eroquents 
being rapturously applauded hy ihrvf^ii krtiol 
auditor, »ho rcwardcci the singers with a eumpt- 
iioiis supper. King Louis id Bavaria bad a 
passion tor grand opera, and rarely kllowed a 
week to go by without indulging it; hut he 
woii];I not permit any one else to male the plea¬ 
sure with hinu When Madame Ohailotte Waher 
appeared beloie him in Xaieuee the performance 
comnienced at midnight, the curtain riving im¬ 
mediately tlie king was senteil in hu box, seeing 
all, but seen by none, there jieing no lights 
but those on the stagw. The curtain fell between 
tbice and tour in the mdlning, the actors remain¬ 
ing silent on the stage, so that the reverie in 
wliicii Louis always indulged after a perfoBnance 
might not be disturbed. .,At last a ben linnonuced 
his departiU'C, when they were free to do likewito 
The theatiioal caterer Ifas often to contend 
witli outside mfluences ipver which he ha^no 
control, resulting in scanty Jindiejices, or it in*y 
be iiu audience at nil. A manager oi the oly 
Bower Saloon r e«|iug a friend one day near the 
Horse Gnat els, jAk latter inquired liow he was 


Opera nest week.’ ‘ What! ’ excla^l^ tike 
Bower manager, ‘does the Italiap OpOfa o|ta 
next week? T’m very sorry to hea* it!’ •Why, 
what caR it matter to ymiV cried the otben 
‘Surely you don’t imagine that the Opera jjitl- 
iormances will clash With yemra?’ ‘Won’t tt, 
though,’ was the answer. ‘My andlmee wpiis 
be inside Her Majesty’s; but th^ wHl all be 
tberss—picking pockets 1* and ahafciiif; bands, the 
dismayed inanager went sadly <m hi* vtuy* 
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OURWJDDIIi(. day ( 

OoR wttltliiu Ja)* lieut. 

Will I lenunih^ 

Ilo’fk hovi f lost lay 

Ihat oliill Dew uiliei 
1 wa^ a looiiab tiling 
Huw my htuit failed mi, 

Eiittf you knew 01 guessed 
fW imt was that ailed me 

I bad iny doubta of you 
Only juat fancy • 

Would you 1 ave tboiubt it, Tack, 

Of your fornl Nnney f 
People kept telling uit 
Men wue iP ( utrs, 

Women most foolnili folk, 

Heedlehs Ik Pa > 11 

Would •you bt kind 1 asked, ’ 

And luy bcut iluiti icd, 

True to tlic mai 1 iai,e vows 

■^nu. lips |nd utteiwlt 

Ten yens a^o d 11 lose— 

How till tiiUL pissih 

Jack > diinl niy licaltb again , 

Pill up OUl gl isSCb 


DonH wipe 4mis au ly , < 

Th^ ’re no^foi «• i Iness 
My heart is full t<> <1 ly 
Only of glatlnoss 
How true you *vt U tn t > me 
None cm guess cmi 
H uhband, stand 1 >> me still, 

Never to stiei 

As o tr the ftosl\ sky 
Wmti> clouds h isku, 

Ouj joys in fuhiu .1 »ck, 

Tiuls ni IV (lusb n 
fttill bind in hind we II step, 

Feaung no morrow 
Wind llcws Ih (laud*, luay, 

Loic (liases '•nifbti 

Oui we 1 liiu d ly IS o ti— , 

tin lo(k 8 staking 
Lo( k at im T ul am 1 
Still 1 ) y Ul liking ' 

Dull t siy ( w >1 1 \0U « 008 e , 

Only 1 111 ml 11 
I )n\( y u I til 1 now 

111 in til it Dutiuliti 

L r TinnfMAN 


Vetame VIT. of the Ft/tJi Seiii>to, (immiifiiss Duivai iswo?/ (ontfil ft I pn e Vm !in/\ ( 

A T%th page and lndeT^pri<» One Ptnni/, 1nt< f ni pxpnml m/d mail / o^dnal fhon fh nuif htolstlf 7 
A ctoift case Jbr hmditu/ th< itiholt of tin nniiihn n fot 18*)0 *s also rmdii 
Bn^^fmmhers to conipfetf «A* way h had at alt foiu’i. 


A A'KW AOVEPy 

DUMARESQ’S DArdJlTER, 

r.Y GRAKT ALLlBN, 

Acthob o» ‘In VII 1-iiiiiE-.,’ ‘Thin Moutm Con,’ A 
will bo conuuBnccd m tlie Put of CHAviDrus’^ Joi kN VI ^mblidud at the end of Jamni}, 
wlii‘’j Pnit will also contam hvo (onipldi'Monos— 

J* 

S T TV E El^TIil^EiS, 

A TALE OF THE NORTll-ttL'^T, 

W, AlKI^so^, authoi of ‘Chulu lUusoin/ Aic. 

AM) 

JOHIT EiVTJI^lVCS LIFE ANT) EtVTE, 

'pj Miss MfNil Mi’^iii PowiK 
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